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Notice  of  Nondiscrimination 

Smith  College  does  not  discriminate  in  its  admission  policy,  programs  or  activities 
on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap,  national/ethnic  origin,  age,  religion, 
sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran  status.  Nor  does  the 
college  discriminate  on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap  or  national/ethnic 
origin,  age,  religion,  sex,  sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran 
status  in  its  educational  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs,  or  employment  practices  and  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  fully  its  obligations  of  nondiscrimination  under  federal  and 
state  laws,  Smith  College  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  community  in  which  a 
diverse  population  can  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  civility  and 
mutual  respect  for  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  each  individual,  regardless  of 
differences  in  economic  status,  ethnic  background,  political  views  or  other  personal 
characteristics  and  beliefs. 

The  following  person  has  been  designated  to  handle  inquiries  regarding  the 
nondiscrimination  policies: 

E.  Shelton  Burden 
Director  of  Affirmative  Action 
College  Hall  #3 
(413)585-2141,2142. 
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How  to  Get  to  Smith 


By  Air:  The  closest  airport  is  Bradley  Interna- 
tional, located  about  35  miles  south  of 
Northampton,  near  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Bradley  is  served  by  most  major  airlines,  and 
limousines,  buses  and  rental  cars  are  avail- 
able at  the  airport. 

By  Train:  Amtrak  trains  serve  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  20  miles  south  of 
Northampton.  From  the  train  station,  you  can 
reach  Northampton  by  taxi,  rental  car  or  bus. 
The  Springfield  bus  station  is  a  short  walk 
from  the  train  station. 


By  Bus:  Greyhound,  U.S.  Express  and  Peter 
Pan  bus  lines  serve  the  area.  Most  routes  go 
to  the  main  bus  terminal  in  Springfield, 
where  you  can  catch  another  bus  to 
Northampton.  Buses  run  almost  hourly  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Northampton.  Smith  is 
a  10-minutes  walk  or  a  short  taxi  ride  from 
the  bus  station. 

By  Car:  Northampton  is  on  Route  1-91.  Take 
Exit  18,  and  follow  Route  5  north  into  the 
center  of  town.  Turn  left  onto  Route  9-  At 
the  second  set  of  traffic  lights,  bear  left  onto 
Route  66.  The  Office  of  Admission  (Garrison 
Hall)  is  the  third  building  on  your  left. 


Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


/.  Academy  of  Music 
2.  College  Hall 
;  Forbes  Publu  Library 
5  Northampton  bus  station 


Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  ofSchools  and  Colleges.  Mem- 
bership  in  the  association  indicates  thai  the  institution  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found 
to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators. 


Inquiries  and  Visits 

Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063 

(413)  584-2700 


Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  college. 
Student  guides  are  available  to  all  visitors  for 
tours  of  the  campus  throughout  the  year  by 
appointment,  and  arrangements  can  be  made 
through  the  Office  of  Admission.  Administra- 
tive offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  (Refer  to  the  college  calendar, 
p.  2,  for  the  dates  that  the  college  is  in  ses- 
sion.) In  the  summer,  offices  are  open  from  8 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holi- 
days, office  staffs  may  be  available  by  ap- 
pointment. Any  questions  about  Smith  Col- 
lege may  be  addressed  to  the  following 
officers  and  their  staffs  by  mail,  telephone  or 
interview. 

Admission 

B.  Ann  Wright,  Dean  of  Enrollment 
Garrison  Hall,  42  West  Street 
(413)  585-2500 

We  urge  prospective  students  to  make 
appointments  in  advance  with  the  Office  of 
Admission  for  interviews  and  tours.  The 
Office  of  Admission  schedules  appointments 
for  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  From  mid-Septem- 
ber through  January,  appointments  can  also 
be  made  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Financial  Aid  and  Campus  Jobs  for 
Undergraduates 

Myra  Baas  Smith,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

College  Hall  2,  10  and  12 

(800)  221-2579,  January  15-June  15 

(Monday-Thursday,  2  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  time, 

Friday  2^:30  p.m.) 

(413)  585-2530,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  staff 
are  happy  to  answer  questions  about  any 
aspect  of  financial  aid  and  student  assistance. 

Payment  of  bills 

Anthony  Symanski,  Controller 
College  Hall  9 

Academic  Standing 

■  Ann  M.  Burger,  Dean  of  the  College 
lCollegeHall21 


Elizabeth  M.  Doherty,  Dean  of  the  First-Year 

Class 
College  Hall  23 
Mary  Philpott,  Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and 

Junior  Classes  and  Associate  Dean  for 

Intercollegiate  Study 
College  Hall  23 

Margaret  S.  Zelljadt,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Class 
College  Hall  23 
Charles  Robertson,  Associate  Dean  for 

International  Study 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 
Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  Director 
College  Hall  32 

Students  Affairs 

Nancy  Asai,  Associate  Dean 
College  Hall  24 

Career  Planning  and  Alumnae  References 

Barbara  Reinhold,  Director  of  Career 

Development  Office 
Drew  Hall 

Medical  Services  and  Student  Health 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  College  Physician  and  Director 

of  Health  Services 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  69  Paradise  Road 

Transcripts  and  Records 
Tricia  O'Neil,  Registrar 
College  Hall  6 

College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  Director 
Pierce  Hall  28 

Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heartt,  Director 
Clark  House 

Graduate  Study 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Director 
College  Hall  3 

School  for  Social  Work 
Ann  Hartman,  Dean 

Lilly  Hall 

Alumnae  Association 

Nancv  C.  Steeper,  Executive  Director 

(413)  584-29S5 


Academic  Calendar,  1992-93 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  an 
interterm  of  approximately  three  weeks.  Each  semester  allows  for  13  weeks  of  classes 
followed  by  a  pre-examination  study  period  and  a  four-day  examination  period. 


SEPTEMBER  1992 
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25 

26 

27  28  29  30 

First  Semester 

Friday,  September  4,  9  a.m. — Houses  open  for  entering 
students;  orientation  begins 

Sunday,  September  6,  10  a.m. — Houses  open  for 
returning  students 

Monday,  September  7 — Sectioning.  7:30  p.m. — Opening 

Convocation 
Tuesday,  September  8,  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 


OCTOBER  1992 
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NOVEMBER  1992 
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To  be  announced  by  the  president — Mountain  Day 

(holiday) 
Saturday,  October  10-Tuesday,  October  13 — Autumn 

recess 

Tuesday,  October  27 — Otelia  Cromwell  Day 


Monday,  November  9-Friday,  November  20 — Advising 
and  course  registration  for  the  second 
semester  of  1992-93 

Wednesday,  November  25-Sunday,  November  29 — 
Thanksgiving  recess 


Tuesday,  December  15 — Last  day  of  classes 

Wednesday,  December  16-Friday,  December  18 — Pre- 
examination  study  period 

Saturday,  December  19-Tuesday,  December  22 — Mid- 
year examinations 

Wednesday,  December  23-Sunday,  January  3 — Winter 
recess 


Academic  Calendar,  1992-93 


JANUARY  1993 
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Interterm  Period 

Monday,  January  i  through  Saturday,  January  23,  1993 
The  January  Interterm  is  a  period  tor  reading,  research 
and  concentrated  study  for  both  students  and  faculty. 
Libraries,  the  language  laboratory,  practice  rooms  and 
sports  facilities  are  open;  research  laboratories,  art  stu- 
dios and  other  facilities  remain  open  at  the  discretion  of 
the  departments  concerned.  Faculty,  students  and  staff 
offer  a  full  schedule  of  courses,  seminars,  trips  and 
conferences  in  academic  and  nonacademic  subjects. 
Students  are  not  required  to  be  in  residence,  and  no 
academic  credit  is  granted  for  work  done  at  Smith  or 
elsewhere  during  this  period. 


FEBRUARY  1993 

S     M      T  W  T  F  S 
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Second  Semester 

Sunday,  January  24 — Sectioning.  7:30  p.m. — All-college 
meeting 

Monday,  January  25,  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 
Wednesday,  February  17 — Rally  Day  exercises  (all 
classes  canceled) 


MARCH  1993 
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Saturday,  March  13-Sunday,  March  21 — Spring  recess 


APRIL  1993 
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MAY  1993 
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Monday,  April  5-Friday,  April  16 — Advising  and  course 

registration  for  the  first  semester  of  1992-93 
Friday,  April  16-Sunday,  April  18 — Parents'  Weekend 


Friday,  April  30 — Last  day  of  classes 

Saturday,  May  1-Monday,  May  3 — Pre-examination 

study  period 
Tuesday,  May  4-Friday,  May  7 — Final  examinations 
Sunday,  May  16 — Commencement 

:The  college  is  not  in  session. 
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Smith  College  L992-93 


History  of  Smith  College 


Smith  College  began  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  conscience  <  >f  a  New 
England  woman.  The  sum  of  money  used  to  buy  the  first  land,  erect  the  first 
buildings  and  begin  the  endowment  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith.  When 
she  inherited  a  large  fortune  at  age  65,  Sophia  Smith  decided,  after  much 
deliberation  and  advice,  that  leaving  her  inheritance  to  found  a  women's  college  was 
the  best  way  for  her  to  fulfill  the  moral  obligation  she  expressed  so  eloquently  in  her 
will: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the  design  to  furnish 
for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  af- 
forded now  in  our  colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  education  of 
women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their  wages  adjusted, 
their  weight  of  influence  in  refonriing  the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  increased, 
as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of  society,  their  power  for  good 
will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

The  college  envisioned  by  Sophia  Smith  and  her  minister,  John  M.  Greene,  re- 
sembled many  other  old  New  England  colleges  in  its  religious  orientation,  with  all 
education  at  the  college  "pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion"  but 
"without  giving  preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination. " 

Smith  has  changed  much  since  its  founding  in  1871.  But  throughout  its  history 
there  have  been  certain  enduring  constants:  an  uncompromising  defense  of  academic 
and  intellecaial  freedom,  an  attention  to  the  relation  between  college  education  and 
the  larger  public  issues  of  world  order  and  human  dignity,  and  a  concern  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  women. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  most  people  had  narrow  views  of  women's  abilities  and 
their  proper  role  in  society',  Sophia  Smith  showed  not  only  concern  with  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  young  women  but  also  faith  in  their  still  underdeveloped  powers.  After 
enumerating  the  subjects  that  continue  to  be  a  vital  pan  of  the  college's  curriculum, 
she  added: 

And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may  develop  or  demand  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would  have  the  education  suited  to 
the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  women.  It  is  not  my  design  to  render  my  sex 
any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the  powers  of  woman- 
hood, and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness  and  honor 
now  withheld  from  them. 


6         History  Smith  College  1992-93 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  Smith  College  opened  with  14  students  and  six  faculty  under 
the  presidency  of  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye.  Its  small  campus  was  planned  to  make  the 
college  part  of  what  John  M.  Greene  called  "the  real  practical  life"  of  a  New  England 
town,  rather  than  a  sequestered  academic  preserve.  College  Hall,  the  Victorian  Gothic 
administrative  and  classroom  building,  dominated  the  head  of  Northampton's  Main 
Street.  For  study  and  worship,  students  used  the  town's  well-endowed  public  library 
and  various  churches.  Instead  of  a  dormitory,  students  lived  in  a  "cottage,"  where  life 
was  more  familial  than  institutional.  Thus  began  the  "house"  system  which,  with 
some  modifications,  the  college  still  employs  today.  The  main  lines  of  Smith's  found- 
ing educational  policy,  laid  down  in  President  Seelye's  inaugural  address,  remain 
valid  today:  then  as  now,  the  standards  for  admission  were  as  high  as  those  of  the 
best  colleges  for  men;  then  as  now,  a  truly  liberal  education  was  fostered  by  a  broad 
curriculum  of  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

During  the  35  years  of  President  Seelye's  administration,  the  college  prospered 
mightily.  Its  assets  grew  from  Sophia  Smith's  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to 
over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  to  122;  its  student  body  to  1,635;  its  buildings  to  35.  These 
buildings  included  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  site  of  the  first  women's  basketball  game, 
which  now  houses  the  College  Archives  and  is  connected  to  the  William  Allan 
Neilson  Library,  one  of  the  best-stocked  undergraduate  libraries  in  the  country. 

Smith's  second  president,  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  took  office  in  1910.  President 
Burton,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  a  gifted  public  speaker  with  an  espe- 
cially acute  business  sense.  He  used  these  talents  to  help  the  college  raise  the  amaz- 
ing sum  of  $1,000,000 — a  huge  endowment  campaign  for  any  college  at  that  time. 
With  the  college's  increased  endowment,  President  Burton  was  able  to  substantially 
increase  faculty  salaries  and  improve  the  faculty-to-student  ratio.  President  Burton's 
fund  drive  also  invigorated  the  alumnae,  bringing  them  closer  to  the  college  than 
ever  before  and  increasing  their  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Along  with  improving  the  financial  state  and  business  methods  of  the  college, 
President  Burton  also  contributed  to  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  initiated  college 
honors  programs  to  recognize  outstanding  students.  He  also  helped  to  organize  a 
cooperative  admission  system  among  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley  and  Vassar, 
the  finest  women's  colleges  of  the  day.  President  Burton's  accomplishments  are  com- 
memorated today  by  Burton  Hall,  the  science  building  which  his  fund  drive  helped 
to  finance. 

When  William  Allan  Neilson  became  president  in  1917,  Smith  was  already  one  of 
the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world.  President  Neilson  shrewdly  developed  the 
advantages  of  large  academic  institutions  while  maintaining  the  benefits  of  a  small 
one.  Under  his  leadership,  the  size  of  the  faculty  continued  to  increase  while  the 
number  of  students  remained  at  about  2,000.  The  curriculum  was  revised  to  provide 
a  pattern  still  followed  in  many  American  colleges — a  broad  foundation  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge,  later  complemented  by  the  more  intensive  study  of  a  major 
subject.  The  college  expanded  honors  programs  and  initiated  interdepartmental  ma- 
jors in  science,  landscape  architecture  and  theatre.  The  School  for  Social  Work,  a 
coeducational  graduate  program,  was  founded.  And  more  college  houses  were  built 
mainly  in  the  ( reorgian  complex  called  "the  Quad,"  so  that  every  student  could  live 
on  campus. 

Nol  only  did  President  Neilson  help  make  Smith  College  one  of  the  leading  col- 
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leges  in  the  United  States,  whether  for  men  or  women,  but  he  also  developed  it  into 
an  institution  of  international  distinction  and  concerns.  President  Neilson,  himself  a 
Scotsman,  married  to  a  well-educated  German  woman,  transformed  the  college  from 
a  high-minded  but  provincial  community  in  the  hinterland  of  Massachusetts  into  a 
cosmopolitan  center  constantly  animated  by  ideas  from  abroad.  Between  the  two 
world  wars,  he  brought  many  important  exiled  or  endangered  foreign  teachers, 
scholars,  lecturers  and  artists  to  the  college.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  peace  lasted. 
Smith  students  went  to  study  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program  instituted  by  the  college  in  1924. 

President  Neilson  retired  in  1939,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  and  for 
one  year  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  an  alumna  trustee,  served  as  acting  president. 
Herlx^rt  Davis  took  office  as  Smith's  fourth  president  in  1940  and  reaffirmed  the  con- 
tributions that  a  liberal  arts  college  could  make  to  a  troubled  world.  Already  during 
World  War  I  a  group  of  Smith  alumnae  had  gone  to  France  to  do  relief  work  in  the 
k  >w  n  of  Grecourt;  a  replica  of  Grecourt's  chateau  gates  is  now  emblematic  of  the 
college. 

Soon  after  the  1941  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  college  agreed  to  provide  facili- 
ties on  its  campus  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  or 
WAVES.  The  college  added  a  summer  term  from  1942  to  1945  so  some  students 
could  graduate  more  quickly  and  go  on  to  government,  hospital  or  military  service. 
Though  physically  isolated  by  travel  restrictions,  the  college  retained  its  cosmopolitan 
character  as  refugees  came  to  lecture,  teach  and  study.  And  foreign  films  were  shown 
regularly  in  Sage  Hall — a  practice  which  would  give  generation  of  students  their  sen- 
sitivity both  to  other  cultures  and  to  an  important  new  art.  President  Davis's  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  intensified  academic  life,  reflecting  his  belief  that  serious 
study  was  a  way  of  confronting  the  global  threat  to  civilization. 

Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright  came  from  Harvard  to  become  Smith's  fifth  president  in 
1949.  The  college  had  by  then  resumed  its  regular  calendar  and  completed  several 
much-needed  building  projects,  including  a  new  heating  plant  and  a  student  recre- 
ation center  named  for  retiring  President  Davis.  The  most  memorable  achievements 
of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  strengthening  of  Smith's  financial  posi- 
tion and  the  defense  of  academic  freedom  during  the  1950s. 

In  1950,  the  $7  Million  Fund  Drive  was  triumphantly  completed,  enabling  the 
college  to  improve  facilities  and  increase  faculty  salaries.  In  1955,  the  Helen  Hills 
Hills  Chapel  was  completed,  giving  Smith  its  own  place  of  worship.  The  early  1950s 
were  not,  though,  easy  years  for  colleges;  McCarthyism  bred  a  widespread  suspicion 
of  any  writing  or  teaching  that  might  seem  left  of  center.  In  defending  his  faculty 
members'  right  to  political  and  intellectual  independence.  President  Wright  showed 
great  courage  and  statesmanship.  Complementing  his  achievements  was  the  financial 
and  moral  support  of  Smith's  Alumnae  Association,  by  now  the  most  devoted  and 
active  group  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Before  President  Wright's  term  ended,  the 
college  received  a  large  gift  for  constructing  a  new  faculty  office  and  classroom  build- 
ing to  be  named  for  him. 

When  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  came  from  Yale  in  1959  to  become  Smith's 
sixth  president,  both  the  college  and  the  country  at  large  were  enjoying  peace  and 
prosperity.  During  the  1960s,  social  and  cultural  changes  stirred  the  college  pro- 
foundly, and  a  series  of  powerful  movements  influenced  the  larger  society  and  the 
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academic  world  alike.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  increasingly  independent  and 
ambitious  saidents,  the  curriculum  was  thoroughly  revised.  College-wide  require- 
ments were  set  aside  and  independent  study  encouraged.  The  college  made  more 
varied  educational  experiences  available  to  Smith  undergraduates  by  extending  coop- 
eration with  its  neighbor*; — Amherst,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  And  Smith  joined  other  private  colleges  in  the  North- 
east to  develop  the  Twelve  College  Exchange  Program.  The  college  added  buildings 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  performing  arts 
and  fine  arts  to  the  campus.  The  new  fine  arts  center  included  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  college  museums  in  the  country. 

The  1960s  saw  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  students'  rights  movement  and  the 
anti-war  movement  take  root  and  grow  at  many  of  the  country's  universities  and 
colleges,  including  Smith.  Thanks  to  these  movements  and  to  the  wisdom,  tact  and 
humor  of  President  Mendenhall,  the  college  emerged  from  the  1960s  with  a  more 
precise  awareness  of  student  needs  and  an  active,  practical  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

Meanwhile,  life  in  the  college  houses  was  changing.  The  old  rules  governing  late 
evenings  out  and  male  visitors  were  relaxed,  then  abandoned.  Not  surprisingly,  when 
Vassar  began  to  accept  men,  and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  to  accept  women  as 
candidates  for  degrees,  some  members  of  the  college  community  wondered  whether 
Smith  should  also  become  coeducational.  In  1971,  a  committee  of  trustees,  faculty, 
administration,  students  and  alumnae  studied  the  question  in  detail.  The  committee 
concluded  that  admitting  men  as  candidates  for  the  Smith  degree  would  detract  from 
the  founding  purpose  of  the  college,  the  best  possible  education  for  women. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  another  important  movement — the  women's 
movement — was  gathering  momentum.  This  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
American  society  and  to  confirm  the  original  purpose  of  Smith  College.  The  college 
began  its  second  century  in  1975  by  inaugurating  its  first  woman  president,  Jill  Ker 
Conway,  who  came  to  Smith  from  Australia  by  way  of  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  was  a  charismatic  and  energetic  leader  with  a  vision  for  women's  edu- 
cation, and  her  administration  was  marked  by  three  major  accomplishments:  a  large- 
scale  renovation  and  expansion  of  Neilson  Library,  evidence  of  Smith's  undiminished 
concern  for  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arts;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Schol- 
ars Program,  through  which  women  beyond  the  traditional  college  age  could  earn  a 
Smith  degree;  and  exceptionally  successful  fund-raising  efforts.  Also  during  President 
Conway's  administration,  the  Career  Development  Office  was  expanded  to  better 
counsel  Smith  students  and  alumnae  about  career  opportunities  and  graduate  training 
f ( >r  women.  Recognizing  the  rapidly  growing  emphasis  on  fitness  and  athletics  for 
women.  Smith  built  the  Ainsworth  Gymnasium  and  broke  ground  for  new  indoor 
and  outdoor  track  and  tennis  facilities.  President  Conway's  contributions  underscored 
her  commitment  to  women's  colleges  and  a  liberal  arts  education  in  today's  society. 

The  college  that  President  Conway  left  to  her  successor  was  in  some  ways  very 
different  from  the  college  served  by  Presidents  Seelye,  Burton  and  Neilson.  When 
Mary  Maples  Dunn  came  to  Smith  in  1985  after  many  years  as  a  professor  of  history 
and  then  as  clean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Smith's  student  body  had  diversified.  During 
its  early  decades  the  student  body  had  been  overwhelmingly  Protestant,  but  by  the 
1970s,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  college  chaplains  served  alongside  the  Protestant 
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chaplain,  reflecting  the  students'  religious  and  ethnic  variety.  All  racial,  ethnic  and 
religious  groups  are  now  well  represented  on  campus,  evidence  ot  Smith's  continu- 
ing moral  and  intellectual  commitment  to  diversity. 

In  her  first  five  years  as  president,  Man  Maples  Dunn  led  the  college  through 
exciting  and  challenging  times.  The  college  mounted  a  successful  $163  million  fund- 
raising  campaign,  the  largest  ever  by  a  private  liberal  arts  college,  and  began  con- 
structing an  $18  million  expansion  of  the  science  center  facilities.  President  Dunn 
spearheaded  a  collegewide  effort  to  fight  racism  and  oversaw  implementation  of  the 
Smith  Design  for  Institutional  Diversity.  Among  the  Design's  goals  now  being  fulfilled 
are  increased  numbers  of  faculty,  Staff  and  students  of  color;  a  yearly  symposium  on 
racism;  and  a  special  fund  to  incorporate  material  about  non-Western  or  neglected 
American  cultures  in  courses  throughout  the  curriculum. 

Today  the  college  continues  to  benefit  from  a  dynamic  relationship  between  inno- 
vation and  tradition.  Smith  is  still  very  much  part  of  Northampton,  now  a  lively  and 
sophisticated  cultural  center  in  its  own  right.  The  great  majority  of  students  still  live  in 
college  houses  with  their  own  common  rooms,  a  happy  survivor  of  the  original  "cot- 
tage" plan.  The  faculty  and  administration  are  still  composed  of  both  men  and 
women,  thus  exemplifying  a  professional  community  where  the  two  sexes  work 
together  with  respect.  The  teaching  is  still  as  challenging  as  it  is  at  the  best  coeduca- 
tional colleges.  And  while  Smith's  basic  curriculum  of  the  humanities,  arts  and  sci- 
ences still  flourishes,  the  college  continues  to  respond  to  the  new  intellectual  needs 
of  today's  women — offering  majors  or  interdepartmental  programs  in  computer  sci- 
ence, women's  studies,  Third  World  development,  neuroscience,  film  studies.  Latin 
American  studies,  history  of  the  sciences,  and  other  emerging  fields.  Were  Sophia 
Smith  to  revisit  Northampton,  she  would  no  doubt  find  her  vision  realized,  as  stu- 
dents at  her  college  prepare  themselves  for  exemplary  lives  of  service  and  leadership. 
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The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Chair  of  Research 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship, 
commemorating  President  Neilson's  pro- 
found concern  for  scholarship  and  research, 
has  been  held  by  the  following  distinguished 
scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  Ph.D. 

Psychology 
1927-32 

G.  Antonio  Borgese,  Ph.D. 

Comparative  Literature 
1932-35 

Sir  Herbert  J.C.  Grierson,  MA,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
English 

Second  semester,  1937-38 

Alfred  Einstein,  Dr.  Phil. 

Music 

First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50 

George  Edward  Moore,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 

Philosophy 

First  semester,  1940-41 

Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  Ph.D. 

Physics 

Second  semester,  1940-41 

Carl  Lotus  Becker,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

History 

Second  semester,  1941-^42 

Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.) 

Botany 
1942^3 

Edgar  Wind,  Ph.D. 

Art 
1944-^8 

David  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Hon.), 

LL.D. 

English 

First  semester,  1946-47 

David  Mitrany,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

International  Relations 
Second  semester,  1950-51 

Pieter  Geyl,  Litt.D. 
History 

Second  semester,  1951-52 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  B.A. 
English 

Second  semester,  1952-53 


Alfred  Kazin,  M.A. 

English 
1954-55 

Harlow  Shapley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Litt.D., 
Dr.  (Hon.) 

Astronomy 

First  semester,  1956-57 

Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Second  semester,  1957-58 

Karl  Lehmann,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester,  1958-59 

Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Economics 

Second  semester,  1959-60 

Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  Dr.-es-Sc. 

A.M.  (Hon.) 

Physics 

First  semester,  1960-61 

Eudora  Welty,  B.A.,  Litt.D. 

English 

Second  semester,  1961-62 

Denes  Bartha,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  1963-64 

Dietrich  Gerhard,  Ph.D. 

History 

First  semester,  1967-68 

Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.), 
D.Pharm.  (Hon.) 

Chemistry 

Second  semester,  1967-68 

Wolfgang  Stechow,  Dr.  Phil.,  L.H.D.,  D.F.A. 
(Hon.) 

Art 

Second  semester,  1968-69 

Robert  A.  Nisbet,  Ph.D. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
First  semester,  1971-72 

Louise  Cuyler,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  1974-75 

Herbert  G.  Gutman,  Ph.D. 

American  Studies 

1977-78 
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Renee  C.  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Hon.) 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

First  semester.  1980-81 

Auguste  Angles,  Docteur  es  Lettres 
French 

First  semester,  1981-82 

Victor  Turner,  Ph.D. 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
First  semester.  1982-83 

Robert  Brentano,  D.  Phil. 
History 

First  semester.  1985-4*6 

Germaine  Bree,  Ph.D. 

Comparatu  v  Literature 
Second  semester,  1985-86 

Carsten  Thomassen,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

First  semester,  1987-88 

Charles  Hamilton,  J.D.,  Ph.D. 

Government 

Second  semester,  1988-89 

Triloki  Nath  Madan,  Ph.D. 

Anthropology 

First  semester,  1990-91 

Armstead  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
First  semester,  1991-92 

Sheila  S.  Walker,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
Second  semester,  1991-92 


The  Ruth  and  Clarence 
Kennedy  Professorship  in  the 
Renaissance 

The  Ruth  and  Clarence  Kenneth  Professor- 
ship in  the  Renaissance,  commemorating  the 
Kennedys'  commitment  to  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  and  their  longstanding  devotion 
to  Smith  College,  has  been  held  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  scholars: 

Charles  Mitchell,  MA. 

Art  History 

Felix  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 

History 
1975-76 

Giuseppe  Billanovich,  Dottore  di  Letteratura 
Italiana 

Italian  Humanism 
Second  semester,  1976-77 

Jean.  J.  Seznec,  Docteur  es  Lettres 

French 

Second  semester,  1977-78 

Hans  R.  Guggisberg,  D.Phil. 

History 

First  semester,  1980-81 

Alistair  Crombie,  Ph.D. 

History  of  Science 
Second  semester,  1981-82 

John  Coolidge,  Ph.D. 

A rch itectu re  and  Art  Hish > ry • 
Second  semester,  1982-83 

Howard  Mayer  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Music 

First  semester,  1983-84 

Hendrik  W  van  Os,  Ph.D. 

Art 

First  semester,  1987-88 

George  Kubler,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester.  1989-90 

Susan  Donahue  Kuretsky,  Ph.D. 
Art 

Second  semester.  1991-92 
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The  Curriculum 

Each  discipline  within  the  liberal  arts  framework  offers  students  a  valid  perspective 
on  the  world's  past,  present  and  future.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  students  pur- 
sue studies  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge: 

Literature,  either  in  English  or  in  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  crucial  form  <  >f 
expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience  and  plays  a 
central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 

Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 
religion,  philosophy  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  devel- 
opment of  human  society  and  culture  and  free  us  from  the  parochialism  of  the 
present; 

Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature. 
social  institutions  and  human  relationships; 

Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
world  around  us  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 

Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 

The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  people  have  sought, 
through  the  ages,  to  express  their  deepest  feelings  and  values; 

A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  pro- 
vides access  to  another  culture  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's 
own  society;  and 

Exercise  and  sports  studies,  because  they  provide  opportunities  for  recreation,  health 
and  the  development  of  skills  for  the  complete  person. 

Smith  College  has  no  required  courses  outside  the  student's  field  of  concentration. 
The  college  does,  however,  make  two  demands  of  the  student:  that  she  complete  a 
major  and  that  she  take  at  least  half  of  her  courses  outside  of  the  major.  Each  student 
has  the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  choose,  with  the  help  of  academic  advisers,  a 
course  of  studies  to  fit  her  individual  needs  and  interests.  The  requirements  for  the 
degree  therefore  allow  great  flexibility  in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree. 
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The  Major 

A  student's  program  requires  from  36  to  48  credits  in  a  departmental  major  and  64 
credits  outside  the  major  department  for  a  total  of  128  credits.  The  remainder  of  the 
program,  usually  16  to  28  credits,  may  be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or 
outside  the  major.  The  requirements  for  each  major  are  described  at  the  end  of  the 
course  listings  for  each  major  department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall 
( >r  spring  of  her  sophomore  year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from 
that  major  department. 

Major  programs  are  offered  by  the  following  departments: 

Afro-American  Studies  History 

Anthropology  Italian  Language  and  Literature 

Art  Mathematics 

Astronomy  Music 

Biological  Sciences  Philosophy 

Chemistry  Physics 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  Political  Science  (see  Government) 

Computer  Science  Portuguese  (see  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

Dance  Psychology 

Economics  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Education  and  Child  Study  Russian  Language  and  Literature 

English  Language  and  Literature  Sociology 

French  Language  and  Literature  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Geology  Theatre 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Government 

Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

American  Studies  Latin  American  Studies 

Ancient  Studies  Medieval  Studies 

Biochemistry  Women's  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 

If  the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the 
specified  majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major 
sponsored  by  at  least  two  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy. 

On  its  official  transcripts,  the  college  will  recognize  the  completion  of  no  more 
than  two  majors,  or  one  major  and  one  minor,  or  one  major  and  one  Five  College 
Certificate  for  each  student,  even  if  the  student  chooses  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  additional  majors,  minors  or  certificates. 
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The  Minor 

Students  arc  encouraged  to  consider  the  option  of  a  minor  in  addition  to  a  major.  A 
minor  consists  of  a  sequence,  designated  In-  the  faculty,  of  20  to  2a  credits  from  one 
or  more  departments. 

In  addition  to  minors  in  main  departments  and  programs  offering  majors,  the 
following  interdepartmental  minors  are  ottered: 

Archaeology  Latin  American  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies  Logic 

Engineering  Marine  Sciences 

Ethics  Neuroscience 

Film  Studies  Political  Economy 

History  of  the  Sciences  Public  Policy 

International  Relations  Third  World  Development  Studies 

Jewish  Studies  Urban  Studies 

Students  also  may  design  their  own  interdepartmental  minors  with  the  advice  of 
two  faculty  members  from  different  departments.  Approval  must  be  granted  by  each 
of  the  departments  concerned  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy.  The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the 
dean  of  the  senior  class.  Student-designed  minors  must  differ  substantially  from  exist- 
ing minors. 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs  provide  a  directed  course  of  study  in  various  inter- 
disciplinary fields  through  the  resources  available  at  the  five  area  colleges.  Certificate 
programs  are  offered  in  addition  to  or  in  conjunction  with  the  student's  major.  Certifi- 
cates are  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  a  program  by  the  appropriate  Five 
College  faculty  councils  on  the  recommendation  of  designated  faculty  advisers  from 
'  the  student's  home  institution.  Current  certificate  programs  in  African  studies  and 
international  relations  require  that  the  student  earn  a  grade  of  B  or  above  in  all 
courses  counting  for  the  certificate  and  demonstrate  competence  in  a  language  other 
than  English.  Each  institution  determines  the  method  by  which  competence  will  be 
measured. 

Advising 

Premajor  and  Major  Advisers 

Each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser  who  helps  her  select  and  register  for  courses  that 
Will  satisfy  the  broad  expectations  of  the  college  and  will  further  her  personal  goals 
and  aspirations.  The  dean  of  the  first-year  class  assigns  a  premajor  faculty  adviser  to 
each  first-year  student.  This  faculty  member  will  continue  to  advise  her  until  she 
chooses  a  major,  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Together  the  adviser  and  student  devise  a  balanced  academic  program,  making 
full  use  of  the  courses  and  programs  available.  The  adviser  approves  all  registration 
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decisions,  including  changes  made  to  the  course  program  after  the  beginning  of  a 
semester.  An  adviser  can  help  a  student  find  academic  and  personal  resources  and 
can  help  her  select  and  pursue  various  optional  programs. 

By  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year,  a  student  declares  her  major  and  asks  a  faculty 
member  from  that  discipline  to  advise  her.  The  names  of  major  advisers  appear  after 
each  departments  course  listings. 

In  addition  to  aiding  in  the  selection  of  courses,  major  advisers  often  counsel  stu- 
dents about  preparation  for  graduate  schools  or  careers.  The  more  clearly  a  student 
can  articulate  her  own  vision  and  goals,  the  more  productive  will  be  her  relationship 
with  her  adviser. 

Minor  Advisers 

A  student  electing  a  departmental  or  interdepartmental  minor  will  have  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  adviser  who  represents  the  disciplines,  in  addition  to  the  help  of  her 
major  adviser.  She  normally  must  consult  with  her  minor  adviser  at  the  time  she  ini- 
tially elects  the  minor,  and  again  when  she  needs  to  certify  that  the  minor  has  been 
completed. 

Premedical  and  Prehealth  Professions  Advising 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  health  professions  have  special 
advising  needs.  They  may  major  in  any  subject,  provided  they  include  in  their  pro- 
gram courses  that  will  satisfy  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  health  profes- 
sions schools. 

Students  interested  in  a  premedical  or  other  health-related  program  should  consult 
one  of  the  pre-health  advisers  (see  p.  134)  as  early  as  possible  in  their  college  ca- 
reers. 

Prelaw  Advising 

The  prelaw  adviser  in  the  government  department  works  with  the  college's  Career 
Development  Office  to  guide  students  who  are  considering  a  law  career  or  legal 
training.  Whether  or  not  a  student  majors  in  government,  we  encourage  her  to  talk 
with  the  prelaw  adviser  about  her  objectives  and  her  academic  program. 

Engineering  Advising 

Students  who  are  interested  in  engineering  should  consult  the  advisers  listed  on 
pp.  184-185. 

Academic  Honor  System 

In  1944,  the  students  of  Smith  College  voted  to  establish  the  Academic  Honor  System 
in  the  belief  that  each  member  of  the  Smith  community  has  an  obligation  to  uphold 
the  academic  standards  of  the  college.  The  basic  premise  on  which  the  code  is  based 
is  that  the  learning  process  is  a  product  of  individual  effort  and  commitment  accom- 
panied by  moral  and  intellectual  integrity.  The  Academic  Honor  Code  is  the  institu- 
tional expression  of  these  beliefs.  The  code  requires  that  each  individual  be  honest 
and  respect  and  respond  to  the  demands  of  living  responsibly  in  an  academic 
(  immunity. 
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Special  Programs 

Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  (B)  may  request  permission  from  the 
administrative  board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven 

semesters.  Petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  class  dean  at  least  two  semesters  before 
the  expected  date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters  (normally  64  credits),  including  two 
of  the  final  four  semesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith 
College  in  Northampton.  Up  to  12  summer-school  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the 
degree.  A  maximum  of  32  credits  may  be  accumulated  toward  the  degree  through  a 
combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer-school  credit. 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  combines  the  rigorous  academic  chal- 
lenges of  our  undergraduate  program  with  flexibility  for  women  beyond  traditional 
college  age.  Many  women  who  choose  not  to  start  or  finish  college  directly  after  high 
school  wish  to  return  later  to  earn  a  degree.  The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 
provides  various  options  for  such  women:  reduced  course  loads,  individually  ar- 
ranged housing,  special  academic  advising  and  career  counseling.  We  offer  financial 
aid  to  each  woman  with  demonstrated  need.  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  bring  with  them 
their  life  experiences,  relating  these  to  their  academic  pursuits.  Their  participation 
enhances  classroom  study  for  all  undergraduates. 

Reasons  for  becoming  an  Ada  Comstock  Scholar  differ  as  widely  as  each  woman's 
history,  age,  marital  and  parenting  circumstances,  socioeconomic  status  and  involve- 
ment in  campus  life  after  she  enrolls  at  Smith.  Each  has  a  high  level  of  ability  (not 
necessarily  shown  previously  in  school)  and  strong  motivation  to  finish  her  college 
education  despite  the  demands  of  a  complicated  personal  life.  This  widely  disparate 
group  of  women  contributes  vigor,  varied  perspectives,  intellecaial  abilities  and  en- 
,  thusiasm  to  all  aspects  of  Smith  life.  We  work  to  help  them  achieve  their  goals  by 
|  offering  special  orientation  programs,  holding  social  functions  tailored  to  their  prefer- 
I  ences  and  arranging  "big  sisters"  for  new  students.  The  full  range  of  Smith  courses, 
majors,  minors  and  programs  is  open  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 

Some  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  take  one  four-credit  course  per  semester,  while 
others  take  as  many  as  five.  We  consider  12  or  more  credits  to  be  a  full-time  pro- 
gram. With  the  exception  of  the  course  load,  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  complete  the 
same  program  of  studies,  meet  the  same  requirements  and  have  available  to  them  the 
same  facilities  and  services  as  other  undergraduates.  The  basic  college  requirements 
for  all  students  for  the  degree  include  the  completion  of  128  credits,  at  least  64  at 
Smith,  with  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  aver- 
age of  2.0  in  the  senior  year.  At  least  32  of  the  Smith  credits  must  be  earned  during 
junior  and  senior  years.  At  least  64  credits  must  be  outside  the  major. 

For  information  about  how  to  apply,  see  Admission,  p.  79.  Information  about 
expenses  and  how  to  apply  for  aid  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  titled  Fees.  Expenses 
and  Financial  Aid.  For  more  information  about  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program. 
contact  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office  at  (413)  SSS-3090. 
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Community  Auditing:  Nonmatriculated  Students 

Members  of  the  local  community  are  welcome  to  audit  a  lecture  course  at  Smith  on  a 
space-available  basis  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Both  forms  for  the  faculty 
member's  signature  and  more  information  about  auditing  are  available  at  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  There  is  a  $35  fee  for  each  lecture  course  ($150  for  performance  and 
language  courses;  studio  art  courses  are  not  available).  Auditors  are  invited  to  attend 
classes,  but  they  do  not  participate  in  other  aspects  of  college  life. 

Five  College  Interchange 

After  the  first  semester  of  her  first  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  may  take  a  course 
without  additional  cost  at  Amherst,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  of  the 
student. 

Departmental  Honors  Program 

A  departmental  honors  program  allows  a  student  with  a  strong  academic  background 
to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  more  depth  in  the  field  of  her  major.  The 
program  provides  recognition  for  students  who  do  work  of  high  quality  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 

Normally,  the  minimum  standard  for  eligibility  is  a  B+  (3-3)  average  for  all  courses 
in  the  major  and  a  B  (3.0)  average  for  courses  outside  the  major  through  the  junior 
year.  Only  Smith  College,  Five  College  and  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  grades 
are  counted.  The  requirements  for  the  honors  program  follow  the  description  of  the 
major  in  each  departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students  should  discuss  the 
program  with  the  departmental  director  of  honors. 

For  admission  to  the  honors  program,  a  student  submits  an  application  to  the 
departmental  director  of  honors,  whom  she  should  consult  regarding  application 
deadlines.  The  director  forwards  the  application  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class,  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and 
Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  for  final  approval. 

Students  in  a  student-designed  interdepartmental  major  may  apply  to  enter  an 
honors  program  in  that  major.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  honors  program 
must  include  the  advisers'  approval  and  is  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  the  ability  to  work  independently  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program. 

Independent  Study  and  Internships 

Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  department(s)  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  16  credits  for  independent  study.  Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class,  chair  of  the  subcommittee.  Nor- 
mally this  study  will  be  pursued  on  the  Smith  campus  under  the  supervision  of  mem- 
bers of  the  departments)  concerned. 

With  the  approval  of  their  faculty  sponsors)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors 
and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  qualified  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eight  credits  for  approved, 
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supervised  by  a  Smith  College  faculty  member,  on-campus  or  off-campus  internships 
or  other  work  related  to  the  student's  academic"  program. 

No  more  than  1()  credits  may  be  awarded  for  any  combination  of  internships  and 

independent  stuck.   The  deadline  tor  submission  of  proposals  tor  independent  study 
and  internships  is  November  30  tor  a  second-semester  program  and  April  M)  tor  a 
first-semester  program. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  allows  students  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on 
projects  of  their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  require- 
ments. Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students: 
those  who  are  unusually  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  inde- 
pendent work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either 
a  subject  matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines  and  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  college 
into  academic  terms. 

The  deadlines  for  submission  of  proposals  for  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  are 
November  30  and  April  30  of  the  student's  junior  year.  The  student  submits  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  a  statement  of  her  program  and  project,  two  supporting  recommendations 
from  instructors  who  have  taught  her  in  class  and  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and 
of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the  faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviseKs)  and  the  subcommittee.  Work  done  in 
the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an  original  piece  of 
work  such  as  a  play  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee,  each  semester,  evaluations 
of  the  student's  progress.  The  subcommittee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  may 
ask  a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal 
course  program  if  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well. 

The  student's  record  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluations  of  her  perfonnance  and  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree. 


Study  Abroad  Programs 

Applications  for  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  in  Florence,  Hamburg,  Geneva 
and  Paris  must  be  filed  by  February  15.  Applications  for  all  other  study  abroad  pro- 
grams must  be  filed  by  February  1.  Interested  students  should  consult  reference  mate- 
rials in  the  Office  of  International  Saidy,  College  I  [all  23. 

Students  who  participate  in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and 
other  affiliated  study  abroad  programs  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  year  elsewhere 
does  not  count  toward  the  required  two  years  in  residence  in  Northampton.  Nor- 
mally, a  student  with  a  shortage  of  credit  is  not  given  permission  to  study  abroad. 
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Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs. 

All  applications  for  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  must  be  filed 
with  the  Office  of  International  Study  by  February  15. 

The  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  provide  students  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  disciplines  the  opportunity  for  study,  research  and  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  four  programs  in  Europe:  France  (Paris),  Germany  (Hamburg),  Italy 
(Florence)  and  Switzerland  (Geneva).  Students  from  Smith  and  other  colleges  as  well 
are  accepted  for  the  programs.  The  programs  provide  a  rich  opportunity  to  observe 
and  study  the  countries  visited.  The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
another  country  with  its  contemporary  economic  and  social  problems  affords  stu- 
dents an  awareness  of  values  and  an  understanding  of  our  own  country's  relation  to 
issues  that  confront  the  world  today.  Students  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  music,  art 
and  theatre  of  each  country;  meetings  are  ananged  with  outstanding  scholars,  writers 
and  leaders.  During  the  academic  year  students  live  with  local  families,  in  student 
dormitories  or  in  other  college-approved  housing.  During  vacations  students  are  free 
to  travel,  although  by  special  anangements  in  some  programs  they  may  stay  in  resi- 
dence if  they  prefer. 

Participation  in  each  program  spans  a  full  academic  year;  students  are  not  ac- 
cepted for  a  single  semester. 

Each  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  faculty  who  serves  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  college.  The  director  oversees  the  academic  pro- 
grams and  general  welfare  of  the  students.  Details  of  group  procedures  are  worked 
out  with  student  committees,  the  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  During  vacations  the  college  assumes  no  obligation  for  partici- 
pants in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs.  The  supervision  of  the  director  ends  with 
the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

Candidates  with  strong  academic  records  and  with  sufficient  language  training  are 
selected  each  year  to  spend  the  year  abroad.  All  prospective  candidates  are  urged  to 
seek  advice,  beginning  in  their  first  year,  concerning  the  best  sequence  of  courses  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  A  Smith  honors  candidate 
should  consult  the  director  of  honors  in  her  department  before  applying  to  go 
abroad.  In  some  departments  students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply 
for  admission  to  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  selec- 
tion of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee. 

For  all  programs,  the  comprehensive  fee  covering  tuition,  room  and  board  is  the 
same  as  the  comprehensive  fee  for  the  year's  study  in  Northampton.  Travel  and  inci- 
dental expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans. 

In  the  case  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  a  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  college  not  to  grant  credit  for  less  than  a 
full  year's  work  and  to  refund  only  those  payments  for  board  and  room  subject  to 
cancellation  by  the  director.  Tuition  charges  for  the  year  are  not  refundable. 

Florence.  The  year  in  Florence  begins  with  a  month  of  intensive  work  in  the  Ital- 
ian language.  Classes  in  art  history,  literature  and  history  are  also  given  as  preparation 
for  the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October  the  students  are 
matriculated  at  the  university  together  with  Italian  students.  Students  may  elect 
courses  offered  especially  for  Smith  by  university  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular 
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university  courses.  Thus,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  courses  in  an  history,  literature  and  history;  other  fields  of  Study  include 
music,  religion,  government,  philosophy  and  comparative  literature.  The  students  live 
in  private  homes  selected  by  the  college.  The  minimum  language  requirement  is 

normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 

Geneva.  The  junior  year  in  Geneva  is  international  in  orientation  and  offers  unique 
opportunities  to  students  of  government,  economics,  economic  history,  European 
history,  international  law,  comparative  literature,  anthropology,  psychology,  American 
studies,  history  of  art  and  religion.  Students  are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  and  take  courses  at  its  associate  institutes  as  well,  where  the  present  and  past 
roles  of  Geneva  as  a  center  of  international  organization  are  consciously  fostered. 
Exceptional  opportunities  include  the  faculty  of  psychology  and  education  that  con- 
tinues the  work  of  Jean  Piaget,  the  rich  holdings  of  the  museums  of  Geneva  in  West- 
ern and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  range  of  course  offerings  in  theology 
and  the  study  of  classical  antiquity. 

Students  in  the  program  attend  a  preliminary  session  of  intensive  language  training 
in  Paris  (from  early  September  until  early  October).  The  academic  year  in  Geneva 
begins  in  mid-October  and  continues  until  early  July.  Since  classes  in  Geneva  are 
conducted  in  French,  students  are  expected  to  have  an  excellent  command  of  the 
language.  Normally  the  minimum  language  requirement  is  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lege French. 

Hamburg.  The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  se- 
mester from  mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  to 
mid-July)  separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel. 
The  winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg 
providing  language  review,  an  introduction  to  current  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  and 
excursions  to  other  places  of  interest  in  Germany.  During  the  academic  year  the  stu- 
dents are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular 
courses  offered  by  the  university  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course 
work.  The  program  is  open  to  students  in  almost  every  major  field  of  study,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  is  available,  including  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion  and  soci- 
ology. The  minimum  language  requirements  is  normally  two  years  of  college  Ger- 
man. 

Paris.  The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence,  where  a  five-week  period 
is  devoted  to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures  and 
excursions  to  several  Provencal  sites  and  to  the  Riviera.  In  early  October,  the  group 
goes  to  Paris,  where  each  student  selects  a  program  of  courses  suited  to  her  particu- 
lar major.  A  wide  variety  of  disciplines  can  be  pursued  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
French  University;  for  example,  art  history  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et  d  Archeologie;  studio 
art  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts;  government  or  economics  at  the  Institut  d'Etudes 
Politiques;  history,  literartire,  philosophy,  religion  and  many  other  subjects  at  the 
Sorbonne  (Paris  IV).  Courses  at  such  institutions  are  sometimes  supplemented  by 
special  tutorials.  A  few  courses  or  seminars  are  arranged  exclusively  for  Smith  stu- 
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dents,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  students  live  in  private  homes  selected  by  the  college.  The 
minimum  language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  French. 

Affiliated  Study  Abroad  Programs. 

In  addition  to  the  college's  four  programs  listed  above,  students  may  participate  in 
any  of  several  other  programs  with  which  the  college  has  formal  affiliation.  Students 
applying  for  affiliated  programs  must  file  an  application  with  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Study  by  February  1 . 

Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba.  Smith  College  is  one  of  seven  insti- 
tutions affiliated  with  the  Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba  in  Spain. 
Cordoba  is  uniquely  rich  in  history  and  monuments  that  reflect  the  prominence  of  its 
Arabic  culaire  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Western 
thought  in  later  centuries  and  the  social  and  political  movements  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  The  minimum  language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  Span- 
ish. Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Applications  are  due  no  later  than  February  1 . 

The  Junior  Year  in  Leicester,  England.  A  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their  junior  year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in 
England.  They  live  in  university  residence  halls  and  follow  the  regular  programs  of 
lectures,  seminars  and  tutorials  required  of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member 
of  the  university's  faculty  serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  Smith  College  is  one  of  a 
number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  this  center.  Qualified 
majors  in  classics,  ancient  studies  and  art  history  may  spend  one  semester  of  their 
junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward 
their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology 
and  field  trips  within  Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  center  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  participating  institutions.  Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
B.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of 
college-level  Latin  and  two  of  Greek. 

Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

The  American  Collegiate  Consortium  for  East- West  Cultural  and  Academic  Ex- 
change, located  at  Middlebury  College,  permits  one  or  two  qualified  undergraduates 
a  year  from  Smith  to  spend  a  full  year  studying  at  one  of  the  many  universities  in 
Russia.  Students  must  have  strong  academic  records  and  be  at  an  advanced  level  of 
Russian  language  instruction.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of 
Russian  Language  and  Literature. 
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Cooperative  Russian  Language  Program.  Through  Smith's  at  filiation  with  the 
Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange,  Smith  College  students  who  have  the 
requisite  language  background,  normally  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college-level 
Russian,  may  apply  for  a  semester  or  year's  study  at  Leningrad  State  I  niversity.  Inter- 
ested students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Associated  Kyoto  Program.  Smith  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Associated 
Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto,  Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the 
study  of  Japanese  civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  12-week  semesters;  thus. 
there  is  ample  time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and 
East  Asia.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  director  of  East  Asian  studies. 

South  India  Term  Abroad,  administered  by  Bowdoin  College,  allows  two  Smith 
students  per  year  to  participate  in  their  program  in  Madurai.  Students  applying  must 
prove  a  serious  interest  in  issues  related  to  the  culture  and  history  of  a  developing 
country  such  as  India.  Interested  students  should  consult  Dennis  Hudson,  professor 
of  religion. 

Independent  Study  Abroad 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  programs  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
and  those  who  want  to  consider  studying  independently  at  a  foreign  university, 
should  consult  the  associate  dean  for  international  study.  A  list  of  previously  ap- 
proved study  abroad  programs  and  instiaitions  will  be  considered  for  provisional 
approval  through  application  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  A  limited  pool  of 
financial  aid  is  available  for  students  studying  abroad  independently. 

All  applications  for  provisional  approval  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1.  The  minimum  requirements  for  approval  are  an  overall  average  of  3.0  (B)  and, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  at  least  one  year  of  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  the  program  or  university  is  located. 

There  are  increasing  opportunities  for  Smith  students  to  spend  a  semester  or  a 
year  in  one  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  Africa,  the  Americas  or  Asia,  and  many 
have  done  so.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  guidebooks  and  information 
available  in  the  Office  of  International  Study. 


Other  Off-Campus  Study  Programs 

Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges 

Interested  saidents  may  apply  for  a  year's  study,  usually  in  the  junior  year,  at  one  of 
the  following  institutions:  Howard  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
Spelman  College  and  Tougaloo  College.  The  course  program  to  be  followed  at  the 
host  institution  must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class 
dean.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  class  deans'  office  and  must  be  filed  by 
March  1  preceding  the  year  away  from  Smith  College. 
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Twelve  College  Exchange  Program 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Wheaton  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  with  a  minimum  2.5  average  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior 
year.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  requests  for  a  one-semester  exchange  be  ap- 
proved. Normally,  students  participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host 
institution  at  the  end  of  their  stay  there.  A  limited  pool  of  financial  aid  is  available  for 
students  studying  in  the  Twelve  College  Exchange. 

One-semester  programs  associated  with  the  Twelve  College  Exchange  are  the 
National  Theater  Institute  in  Waterford,  Connecticut,  sponsored  by  Connecticut  Col- 
lege and  the  Williams-Mystic  Seaport  Program  in  American  Maritime  Studies,  in  Mys- 
tic, Connecticut,  sponsored  by  Williams  College. 

Students  accepted  into  the  program  are  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host 
institution  and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social  and  academic  regulations  of  that 
institution.  The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sopho- 
mores who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class  dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  class  deans'  office. 

Pomona-Smith  Exchange 

The  college  participates  in  a  one-to-one  student  exchange  with  Pomona  College  in 
Claremont,  California.  Sophomores  and  juniors  in  good  standing,  with  a  minimum  3.0 
(B)  average,  are  eligible.  Applications  are  available  in  the  class  deans'  office. 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Program 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Pro- 
gram during  the  fall  semester  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors  in  government  or  related 
majors  an  opportunity  to  study  the  process  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and 
implemented  at  the  national  level.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  234. 

Internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  American  Studies  Program  offers  a  one-semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  Under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  scholars,  quali- 
fied students  may  examine  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  materials  relating  to  the 
development  of  culture  in  America.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  96. 
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Graduate  Study 


At  Smith,  we  have  a  small  number  of  graduate  students,  both  men  and 
women,  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  individually  tailored  program, 
the  personalized  attention  of  fine  faculty  members  and  access  to  superb 
facilities.  Each  year  about  130  students  participate  in  advanced  work. 
which  is  available  in  most  departments  at  the  college  and  in  various  professional 
fields.  Many  graduate  students  choose  Smith  as  a  transition  from  one  field  to  another, 
to  prepare  on  the  graduate  level  for  further  work  elsewhere,  for  their  personal  enjoy- 
ment or  to  pursue  special  programs  that  are  available  here.  They  may  be  working 
toward  a  degree  or  diploma,  or  they  may  enroll  as  special  students  (nondegree)  and 
register  for  one  or  more  courses.  They  all  find  that  they  are  part  of  a  well-respected 
program  of  quality. 

We  offer  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  master  of  arts  in 
teaching,  master  of  fine  arts  (in  dance),  master  of  education,  master  of  education  of 
the  deaf  and  master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport  studies,  as  well  as  a  limited  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  special  one-year  programs, 
students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  graduate  studies  or  a 
diploma  in  American  studies. 

Most  graduate  courses,  which  are  designated  as  500-level  courses  in  the  course 
listings,  are  planned  for  graduate  students  who  are  degree  candidates.  The  depart- 
ments offering  this  work  present  a  limited  number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced 
experimental  work  or  special  studies  designed  for  graduate  students.  Graduate  stu- 
dents may  take  advanced  undergraduate  courses,  subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in 
the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  Departmental 
graduate  advisers  help  graduate  students  individually  to  devise  appropriate  programs 
of  study. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  fields  of  astronomy, 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  geology  and  physics.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the 
university  in  cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which  the  student  has  done  the  re- 
search for  the  dissertation.  Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the 
dean  of  the  graduate  school,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
01003. 


Admission 

To  enter  a  graduate  degree  program  a  student  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  an  undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber  and  acceptance  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  All  American  applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid 
must  submit  all  required  application  materials,  including  financial  aid  tonus,  before 
February  15  of  the  spring  preceding  registration.  .All  international  applications  for  a 
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master's  degree  or  for  the  Diploma  in  American  Studies  Program  must  be  received  on 
or  before  February  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program;  applications  for 
the  master  of  arts  program  in  Italian  must  be  received  on  or  before  February  15  of 
the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program;  applications  for  the  master  of  fine  arts 
program  in  dance  must  be  received  on  or  before  March  1  of  the  proposed  year  of 
entry  into  the  program;  applications  for  the  master  of  education  of  the  deaf  program 
must  be  received  on  or  before  April  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram. Other  applicants  are  also  urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  but 
may  apply  as  late  as  June  30  for  first  semester.  The  deadline  for  second-semester 
applications  is  December  1 .  Applicants  must  submit  their  credentials  in  duplicate  and 
include  the  formal  application,  an  official  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  record, 
letters  of  recommendation  from  instructors  at  the  undergraduate  institution  and  scores 
from  either  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applicants 
from  non-English-speaking  countries  must  submit  official  results  of  the  Test  of  En- 
glish as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  the  Test  of  Spoken  English  (TSE).  Candi- 
dates may  be  asked  to  submit  a  paper  written  in  an  advanced  undergraduate  course. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

Smith  College  does  not  discriminate  in  its  admission  policy,  programs  or  activities 
on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap,  national/ethnic  origin,  age,  religion, 
sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran  status.  Nor  does  the  col- 
lege discriminate  on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap  or  national/ethnic  ori- 
gin, age,  religion,  sex,  sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran 
status  in  its  educational  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs,  or  employment  practices  and  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  fully  its  obligations  of  nondiscrimination  under  federal  and 
state  laws,  Smith  College  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  community  in  which  a  di- 
verse population  can  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  civility  and  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  each  individual,  regardless  of  differences 
in  economic  status,  ethnic  background,  political  views  or  other  personal  characteris- 
tics and  beliefs. 

The  following  person  has  been  designated  to  handle  inquiries  regarding  the  non- 
discrimination policies: 

E.  Shelton  Burden 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action 

College  Hall  #3 

(413)  585-2141,  2142. 


Residence  Requirements 

Students  who  are  registered  for  a  graduate  degree  program  at  Smith  College  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  residence.  A  full-time  graduate  student  takes  a  minimum  course  pro- 
gram of  12  credits  per  semester.  With  the  approval  of  their  academic  adviser  and  the 
director  of  graduate  study,  they  may  take  a  maximum  of  12  credits  for  degree  credit 
at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  College  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
No  more  than  two  courses  (eight  credits)  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  from  outside  of 
the  Five  Colleges.  We  strongly  recommend  that  work  for  advanced  degrees  be  con- 
tinuous; if  it  is  interrupted  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  extended  period  is 
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permitted,  but  all  work  for  a  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
four  years.  During  this  period  a  continuation  fee  of  $50  will  be  charged  for  each 
semester  during  which  a  student  is  not  enrolled  at  Smith  College  in  course  work 
toward  the  degree. 


Degree  Programs 

Master  of  Arts 

Applicants  to  the  master  of  arts  program  are  normally  expected  to  have  majored  in 
the  department  concerned,  although  most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant 
who  has  had  some  undergraduate  work  in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one. 
All  such  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who 
are  in  this  category  should  address  questions  about  specific  details  to  the  director  of 
graduate  study.  With  departmental  approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion is  deemed  inadequate  may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used 
in  the  field  of  study. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  32  credits  of  work,  of  which  at  least  16,  including  those 
in  preparation  for  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level.  The  remaining  16  may  be 
undergraduate  courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  but  no  more  than  eight 
credits  at  the  intermediate  (200)  level  are  permitted.  With  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment, no  more  than  three  undergraduate  seminars  may  be  substituted  for  graduate- 
level  courses.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis,  must 
receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  basis.  The  requirements  described  in  this  paragraph  are 
minimal.  Any  department  may  set  additional  or  special  requirements  and  thereby 
increase  the  total  number  of  courses  involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in 
scope  but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  one  semester, 
four-credit  course  or  a  two  semester,  eight-credit  course.  Two  typewritten  copies 
must  be  presented  to  the  committee  for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be 
completed  in  absentia  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year 
by  well-prepared,  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Except 
for  the  departments  of  art,  history,  physics,  psychology  and  sociology,  which  occa- 
sionally accept  MA.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  that  are  not 
listed  do  not  offer  this  degree. 

Art  History.  Each  student  admitted  will  work  with  the  Department's  graduate  advi- 
sor to  structure  an  individually  designed  program  which  reflects  a  broad  range  of 
fields  in  the  history  of  art.  Students  who  are  changing  fields  and  lack  the  background 
of  an  undergraduate  degree  in  art  history  may  be  required  to  take  additional  courses, 
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beyond  the  required  eight,  to  make  up  for  subject-area  deficiencies.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  German,  is  required.  A 
thesis  in  a  specialized  area  of  research  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  the  degree. 
The  thesis  will  normally  represent  eight  hours  beyond  the  32  hours  undertaken  for 
the  degree. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to 
an  undergraduate  major  in  biological  sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences. 
We  offer  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
izations within  the  department.  Programs  for  the  master's  degree  are  designed  to 
meet  individual  needs  and  ordinarily  include  the  equivalent  of  eight  credits  spent  in 
research  for  the  thesis.  An  oral  presentation  of  the  thesis  is  required. 

Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  courses  in  education  above  the  intro- 
ductory level  should  be  included  in  an  applicant's  undergraduate  training  as  well  as 
supporting  courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy. 
Education  552a  or  b  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should 
provide  evidence  of  competence  in  research  and  should  submit  scores  for  either  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

French.  Candidates  should  have  had  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
French,  although  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All  candidates  should 
submit  with  their  applications  a  long  paper  in  French. 

History.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  history  requires  32  credits  of  course  work, 
plus  completion  and  defense  of  an  eight-credit  thesis.  Before  undertaking  the  thesis, 
candidates  must  demonstrate  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language, 
other  than  English,  which  is  relevant  to  their  fields  of  study. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian  language 
and  literature,  another  Romance  language,  English  literature  or  a  subject  related  to 
Italian  studies,  such  as  art,  history  or  music;  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual 
cases.  All  candidates  should  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  and  should 
submit  a  paper  in  Italian  at  the  time  of  their  application.  Candidates  must  spend  one 
academic  year  taking  courses  at  the  University  of  Florence  as  participants  in  the 
Smith  College  Program  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  must  complete  a  thesis  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  32  credits  at  the  graduate  level. 

Music.  The  master  of  arts  degree  may  be  earned  in  music  history  or  in  composi- 
tion. Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  nine  courses  in  music  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  including  experience  in  theory  (harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general 
survey  of  music  history  and  acquaintance  with  some  more  specialized  field  of  music 
literature.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  reasonable  facility  at  the  keyboard  and  a  j 
reading  knowledge  of  German,  French  or  Italian,  to  be  established  by  a  short  lan- 
guage examination  administered  by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser.  Applicants 
whose  training  falls  short  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  asked,  upon  acceptance, 
to  take  some  remedial  undergraduate  courses  (whose  credit  status  will  be  determined 
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by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser).  The  master  of  arts  program  in  music,  usually 

completed  in  two  academic  years,  requires  tH  credits,  normally  distributed  as  follows: 
a  minimum  of  24  at  the  graduate  level  (eight  of  which  will  be  in  preparation  of  the 
thesis)  and  a  maximum  of  24  at  the  undergraduate  level  (eight  of  which,  with  the 
approval  of  the  departmental  graduate  adviser,  may  be  at  the  intermediate  level). 
Eight  of  the  48  required  credits  may  be  in  perfonnance,  but  a  student  who  qualifies 
for  graduate-level  study  in  performance  (auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September) 
may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate  instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser 
to  elect  16  credits  in  performance.  A  composer  may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate 
instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  prepare  a  composition  in  lieu  of 
a  thesis.  A  suitable  program  will  be  worked  out  by  each  student  and  the  departmen- 
tal graduate  adviser. 

Philosophy.  Admission  is  normally  limited  to  qualified  applicants  who,  for  special 
reasons,  seem  likely  to  benefit  from  sftidy  at  Smith,  as  opposed  to  enrolling  in  an 
institution  that  regularly  grants  the  doctorate  in  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  required  to 
complete  the  M.A.  degree.  The  philosophy  department  will  be  unable  to  consider 
applications  for  the  1993-94  academic  year. 

Religion.   Admission  will  normally  be  limited  to  qualified  applicants  whose  per- 
sonal circumstances  (family,  job  or  the  like)  require  them  to  reside  within  commuting 
distance  of  Smith  College.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies 
in  religion  or  in  related  fields  such  as  can  satisfy  the  department  that  he  or  she  has 
the  competence  for  graduate  work  in  religion.  In  addition  to  the  32  credits  required 
by  the  college  for  the  master's  degree,  the  department  may  require  a  course  or 
courses  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  it  finds  in  the  general  background  of  a  candidate. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages 
(other  than  English)  used  by  the  primary  sources  in  their  field.  Credits  taken  to  ac- 
quire such  proficiency  will  be  in  addition  to  the  32  required  for  the  degree.  An  oral 
examination  on  the  completed  thesis  is  expected. 

Theatre.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  Theatre  is  currently  being  phased  out.  No  new 
applications  will  be  accepted  after  1992-93.  (See  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Playwriting, 
page  31,  for  ongoing  programming.) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
academic  interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  saidy  of 
American  education.  Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate 
record,  including  an  appropriate  concentration  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching  field, 
and  should  present  evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching.  Appli- 
cants are  asked  to  submit  scores  for  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination. 

The  departments  of  art,  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  classics,  English.  French. 
German,  history,  mathematics,  music,  physics  and  Spanish  actively  cooperate  with 
the  education  and  child  study  department  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program. 

So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individualized  needs. 
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both  in  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  be- 
tween education  and  the  teaching  field.  Candidates  generally  earn  the  degree  in  one 
academic  year  and  one  six-week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experi- 
enced teachers  take  a  minimum  of  32  credits.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of 
40  credits,  including  eight  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern  Teaching  Pro- 
gram; in  most  cases  the  summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the  academic  year. 
The  student  without  teaching  experience  takes  16  credits  in  the  teaching  field  and  16 
credits  in  education,  and  practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum 
of  16  credits  in  the  teaching  field  and  eight  credits  in  education.  Of  the  32  credits  in 
the  regular  academic  year,  12  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  eight 
at  the  intermediate  level.  Because  this  is  an  interdepartmental  degree,  students  should 
plan  their  programs  to  include  graduate-level  courses  in  both  the  teaching  field  and 
education.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate  must  obtain  a  grade  of  B-  or  better 
in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade  of  C  in  one  four-credit  course  may  be 
permitted  on  departmental  recommendation.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 

Master  of  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  education  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Department 
of  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools  operated  by 
the  college.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  several  pri- 
vate schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Students  who  follow  the  master  of  education  program  will  ordinarily  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  certification  in  various  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching.  They  should  supply  scores  for  either 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applicants  without 
teaching  experience  must  submit  a  paper  that  is  representative  of  their  work.  Appli- 
cants with  teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  concerning  their 
teaching. 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  education  of  the  deaf.  The  Smith  College  bulletin  describing  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study, 
Morgan  Hall,  37  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063  or  from  the  of- 
fice of  Graduate  Study. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Dance) 

The  Department  of  Dance  offers  a  two-year  program  of  specialized  training  for  candi- 
dates who  demonstrate  interest  and  unusual  ability  in  dance.  Performance,  produc- 
tion, choreography  and  history  of  dance  are  stressed.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  must  earn  a  grade  of  at  least  I}-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be 
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taken  on  a  pass  fail  basis.  A  presentation  or  original  choreography  with  production 

designs  and  written  supportive  materials  is  required  tor  the  thesis 

Interested  students  may  consult  Sharon  Arslanian,  Department  of  Dance.  Berenson 
Studio,  Smith  College,  Northampton.  Massachusetts  01063. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Playwriting 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre,  provides  specialized  training  to 
candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  playwriting.  The  Department  <  >f 
Theatre  places  great  emphasis  on  collaborative  work  among  designers,  performers, 
directors  and  writers,  thus  offering  a  unique  opportunity  for  playwrights  to  have  their 
work  nurtured  and  supported  by  others  who  work  with  it  at  various  levels. 

Sixty-four  credit  hours,  including  a  thesis,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required. 
In  a  two-year  sequence  a  student  would  have  eight  required  courses  in  directing. 
advanced  playwriting  and  dramatic  literature  and  a  total  of  eight  electives  at  the  300- 
level  or  above,  with  the  recommendation  that  half  be  in  dramatic  literature.  Electives 
may  be  chosen  from  acting,  directing  and  design/tech  courses  and  from  courses  out- 
side the  department  and  within  the  Five  Colleges.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to 
a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum. 

Master  of  Science  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

The  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies  offers  a  two-year  program  specializing 
in  the  coaching  of  women's  sports.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required. 
Students  who  do  not  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  physical  education  or  appro- 
priate science  prerequisites  should  anticipate  work  beyond  the  normal  52  credits.  To 
be  counted  towrard  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis  or  Special  Studies,  must 
earn  a  grade  of  at  least  B-.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass/ 
fail  basis. 

Students  should  have  advanced  skill  and  previous  teaching  and/or  coaching  expe- 
rience, and  are  required  to:  1)  assist  with  two  intercollegiate  teams  for  two  years  and 
2)  take  36  additional  credits. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Smith  College  does  not  normally  award  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  but  un- 
der special  circumstances  may  consider  an  application. 

One  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Applicants  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  hold  a  master's  degree 
or  its  equivalent.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree,  including  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College.  A  major  require- 
ment for  the  degree  is  a  dissertation  of  publishable  caliber  based  on  original  and 
independent  research.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be 
maintained. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  by  a  guidance  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  dissertation  director  and  two  other  memlx^rs  of  the  faculty. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  occasionally  granted  in  the  Department  o\ 
Biological  Sciences.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved  after  pass- 
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ing  written  and  oral  examinations  that  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of  the  student's 
course  work.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  at  an  oral  examination.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  strongly  recommends  that  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  enter  the 
Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  shared  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Five  College 
program  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003.  Although  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts grants  the  degree,  the  major  part  of  the  work  may  be  taken  within  the  biological 
sciences  department  at  one  of  the  participating  institutions. 


Nondegree  Studies 


Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies 

Under  special  circumstances  we  may  award  the  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  to 
international  students  who  have  received  undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of 
recognized  standing  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  year's  program  of  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study.  This  program  must  include 
at  least  28  credits  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses 
should  be  above  the  intermediate  level. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  international  students  of  advanced  under- 
graduate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  for 
those  who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  culture  and 
institutions.  Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  at  least  four  years  of  uni- 
versity-level work  or  the  equivalent  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  spoken  and  written  English. 
The  closing  date  for  application  is  February  1 . 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  credits:  American  Studies  556a  and  556b 
(special  seminars  for  diploma  students  only),  16  other  credits  in  American  Studies  or 
in  one  or  more  of  the  cooperating  disciplines,  including  American  Studies  570b,  the 
diploma  thesis.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be  maintained. 

Nondegree  Students 

Well-qualified  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  are  required  to  file  a  nondegree 
student  application  along  with  an  official  undergraduate  transcript  showing  the  date 
and  degree  received.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Study,  Lilly  Hall  106.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1  for  the  fall  semester  and 
December  1  for  the  spring  semester.  The  permission  of  each  course  instmctor  is  nec- 
essary at  the  time  of  registration.  Nondegree  students  are  not  eligible  for  financial  aid 

If  you  have  previously  taken  a  course  as  a  nondegree  graduate  student  you  must 
contact  the  graduate  office  to  have  your  application  reactivated  by  the  deadlines 
listed  above  for  each  semester  in  which  you  plan  to  take  a  course. 

Students  who  later  wish  to  change  their  status  to  that  of  a  part-time  or  full-time 
student  working  for  a  degree  must  apply  lor  admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  Credit 
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for  course  work  taken  lis  a  nondegree  Student  may  count  toward  the  degree  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  concerned. 

Housing  and  Personal  Services 

Housing 

Two  on-campus  housing  options  may  be  available  for  graduate  students  tor  the 
1992-93  academic  year.  On-campus  housing  is  extremely  limited;  assignments  will  be 
made  in  order  of  receipt  of  the  housing  request  form  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study. 
Please  note  that  the  college  and  all  its  residence  facilities  are  closed  during  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  winter  recess  and  spring  recess. 

Room-Only  Plan.   Cooperative  graduate  house  with  single  and  double  bedrooms, 
large  kitchen,  no  private  bathrooms.  The  fee  of  $2,750  per  year  includes  a  room  fur- 
nished with  a  bed,  chest  of  drawers,  minor,  desk  and  easy  chair.  Students  provide 
their  own  board. 

Room-and-Board  Plan.  Graduate  floor  of  an  undergraduate  house  or  off-campus 
residence  owned  and  maintained  by  the  college.  Single  and  double  bedrooms,  no 
private  bathrooms.  The  fee  of  $6,100  per  year  includes  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed, 
chest  of  drawers,  minor,  desk  and  easy  chair,  plus  all  meals,  which  must  be  taken  in 
the  college  house  assigned  to  residents. 

Health  Services 

Students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  acceptance  to  submit  a 
detailed  health  report  from  a  physician.  Blank  forms,  which  will  be  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  Health  Services.  Transcripts  of  official  col- 
lege health  service  records  are  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  examination,  all  full-time  students  under  the  age  of  30 
are  required  by  Massachusetts  law  to  be  immunized  against  measles,  mumps,  rubella, 
J  tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

Graduate  students,  both  full-time  and  part-time,  are  eligible  to  use  the  doctors' 
office  (outpatient  department)  and  to  participate  in  the  Smith  College  health  insur- 
ance program  as  follows: 

I.  Doctors'  office  (outpatient  department) — use  requires  a  health  report  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section.  Failure  to  provide  this  information  will 
result  in  a  charge  of  $35  plus  laboratory  fees  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit. 

II.  Health  insurance — the  college  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by 
Chickering  Benefit  Planning,  which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  a  residential  college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  for 
some  services  over  a  12-month  period  whether  in  residence  at  the  college  or  not. 

All  students  are  required  to  cany  either  a)  the  Smith  College  health  insurance  plan 
(single  students)  or  b)  a  plan  for  married  students  available  from  Chickering  Benefit 
Planning,  unless  they  show  that  they  have  comparable  coverage  under  a  private  plan. 
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Finances 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Application  fee  $40 

Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year** $16,850 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yearf $6,100 

Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  semester  course $2,120 

Health  insurance  (estimate) 

(optional  if  comparable  coverage  can  be  demonstrated) $510 

Continuation  fee,  per  semester $50 

Fees  for  nondegree  students  (special  students) 

Application  fee $40 

Fee  per  four-credit  course $2,120 

Fee  per  one-credit  course $530 

For  additional  information  concerning  fees  for  practical  music  and  studio  art  see 
pp.  57-58. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15  and  for  the  second 
semester  by  January  15.  Balances  unpaid  at  this  time  are  subject  to  a  late  payment 
charge  equivalent  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  15  percent.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  the  controller. 

Deposit 

A  general  deposit  of  $100  is  required  from  each  student  upon  acceptance.  (This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  that  will  be  refunded  following  withdrawal  or  graduation,  provided 
that  the  graduate  office  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will 
withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or  conduct 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  the  case  of  withdrawal 
before  entrance.) 

Withdrawal  Refunds 

Commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  are  made  by  the  college  in  advance  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  based  on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to 
change.  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full 
refund.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes  will  be  entitled  to  a 
tuition  refund  as  follows: 

During  the  first  week  of  classes 75% 

During  the  second  week  of  classes 50% 

During  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  classes 25% 

Thereafter 0% 


Subje<  t  to  <  hange 

This  entitles  students  to  use  outpatient  services  thai  include  examination  and  treatment  by  the  col- 
lege physicians,  most  laboratory  examinations,  and  other  services. 

This  does  not  inc  hide  winter  and  spring  recesses.  All  houses  are  closed  during  winter  vacation;  a 
college  house  is  open  and  accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  for  those  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the.-  spring  vacation. 
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Financial  Aid 

The  college  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  the  money  available.  Holders  of  these  awards  may  not 
undertake  remunerative  employment  without  the  permission  of  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate study.  Application  forms  for  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  director  of 
graduate  study;  completed  applications  and  all  supporting  material  are  due  February 
15:  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF);  a  copy  of  parents'  IRS  form  1040,  upon  request;  a 
copy  of  student's  IRS  form  1040,  1040A  or  1040EZ;  and  a  financial  aid  transcript  from 
each  college  or  university  attended. 

Several  scholarships  are  available  for  international  students.  Candidates  should 
write  to  the  director  of  graduate  study  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  for  applica- 
tion forms  and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  applications  should  be 
received  by  February  1. 

Teaching  fellowships  are  available  in  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  edu- 
cation and  child  study,  exercise  and  sport  studies,  dance  and  music.  The  stipend  at 
present  is  $7,500  for  the  first  year  and  $7,900  for  the  second  year.  Teaching  fellows 
may  also  apply  for  scholarship  assistance  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tuition  expenses. 
Applicants  should  obtain  forms  from  and  submit  completed  applications  to  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  study.  Appointments  are  usually  made  early  in  April;  however,  later 
applications  may  be  considered.  Research  fellowships  are  granted  for  work  in  various 
I  science  departments  as  funds  become  available,  stipends  varying  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  length  of  the  appointment. 

During  the  academic  year  the  research  fellow  usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate 
program.  The  teaching  and  research  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  of 
particular  value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  further  study  or  research,  since  they 
combine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experience  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  compe- 
tence in  a  special  field  of  study.  In  accepting  one  of  these  appointments,  the  student 
agrees  to  remain  for  its  duration. 

All  loan  funds  are  administered  by  the  office  of  Financial  Aid.  A  Perkins  Loan  or  a 
Stafford  Loan  (formerly  Guaranteed  Student  Loan)  may  be  included  in  aid  offered  to 
graduate  students  on  admission.  The  income  of  the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educa- 
tional Fund  is  available  for  loans  to  graduate  students  after  they  have  registered.  Ap- 
plicants must  agree  to  begin  monthly  payments  on  loans  soon  after  completion  of 
their  work  at  Smith  College. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  liberal  arts  graduates  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
Smith  College  has  recently  instituted  a  forgivable  loan  pilot  program  for  M.A.T.  candi- 
dates in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Under  this  program  prospective  students  can  apply 
for  loans  to  meet  tuition  expenses  not  covered  by  need-based  scholarships.  For  each 
of  a  graduate's  first  three  years  of  teaching,  the  college  will  forgive  a  portion  of  that 
loan  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  percent.  If  this  program  proves  to  be  successful,  it  is  our 
plan  to  extend  it  to  M.A.T.  candidates  in  other  fields. 

Requests  for  loan  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  assistant  director  for 
student  loans,  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts 01063. 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  also  has  information  about  limited  campus  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  graduate  students. 
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Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  10  class  days  (up  to  September  21  in  the  first  semester,  and  February 
5  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 

After  the  first  10  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  15  in  the  second  semester,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the 
adviser  and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes  (Novem- 
ber 12  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  2  in  the  second  semester): 

(1)  after  consultation  with  the  instructor;  and 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

A  course  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  will  appear  on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  "W,"  indicating 
withdrawal  without  penalty. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  saidents  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop  the 
course  after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 


Policy  Regarding  Completion  of  Required  Course  Work 

A  graduate  student  who  is  unable  to  complete  required  course  work  on  time  must 
submit  to  the  director  of  graduate  study  a  request  for  an  extension.  This  must  reach 
the  graduate  office  before  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  due.  The 
instructor  of  the  course  should  also  submit  a  statement  in  support  of  the  extension  as 
well  as  a  tentative  grade.  If  the  extension  is  granted,  the  work  for  the  course  must  be 
completed  and  a  grade  submitted  before  the  end  of  one  calendar  year  from  the  time 
of  initial  enrollment  in  that  course.  If  no  grade  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Graduate 
study  by  the  end  of  that  period,  a  grade  of  "E"  (failure)  for  the  course  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  student's  record.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  completion  of 
course  work  rests  with  the  student.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  thesis  credits 
but  does  apply  to  credits  for  special  studies  and  all  other  regular  course  work. 
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The  Campus  and  Campus  Life 


Smith's  L25-acre  campus  is  a  place  of  physical  beauty  and  interesting  people, 
ideas  and  events.  Students  enjoy  fine  facilities  and  services  in  a  stimulating 
environment.  We  continually  improve  our  library  and  museum  holdings, 
which  are  already  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  upgrade  our  equip- 
ment to  give  students  here  every  technological  advantage. 

Smith  attracts  faculty  members  and  students  who  are  intellectually  energetic  and 
highly  motivated.  Together,  we  form  a  community  of  diverse  talents  and  interests, 
skills  and  training,  and  religious,  cultural,  political,  geographic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  Many  groups,  activities  and  events  arise  form  our  broad  range  of  inter- 
ests. Members  of  the  Five  College  community  are  welcome  in  classes  and  at  most 
campus  events.  Their  participation  expands  even  further  the  perspectives  and  experi- 
ences we  represent. 

All  undergraduate  students  at  Smith  are  part  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, which  supports  more  than  80  student  organizations  and  their  projects  and  pro- 
grams. These  organizations  enrich  the  lives  of  their  participants  and  of  the  general 
community  through  a  wealth  of  concerts,  presentations,  lectures,  readings,  movies, 
workshops,  symposia,  exhibits  and  plays  that  enhance  the  rhythm  of  campus  life. 
Academic  and  administrative  departments  and  committees,  resource  centers,  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  and  alumnae  also  contribute  to  the  already  full  schedule. 

The  pace  and  style  of  campus  life  vary  greatly,  as  each  woman  creates  the  aca- 
demic and  social  lifestyle  best  suited  to  her  taste.  Daily  campus  life  includes  periods 
both  of  great  activity  and  movement  and  of  quiet  and  intense  concentration.  There  is 
time  for  hard  work,  for  listening  and  speaking,  for  learning  and  teaching  and  for 
friends,  fun  and  relaxation.  The  extracurricular  social,  athletic  and  cultural  events  on 
campus,  in  Northampton,  and  in  the  Five  College  area  keep  this  an  exciting  center  of 
activity.  Each  student  learns  through  the  overwhelming  choices  open  to  her  how  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  pace  of  life  that  is  balanced  and  fulfilling. 


Facilities 

Much  of  the  daily  campus  activity  at  Smith  occurs  in  the  following  centers. 

William  Allan  Neilson  Library 

With  a  collection  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  microforms,  phonodiscs,  photo- 
graphs, facsimiles  and  slides  well  in  excess  of  one  million  items,  the  Smith  College 
library  rivals  the  holdings  of  many  universities.  We  are  committed  to  providing  un- 
dergraduates with  first-hand  research  opportunities  and  we  therefore  maintain  an 
open-stack  policy.  We  offer  our  users  many  support  services,  which  are  described  in 
various  brochures  available  near  the  reference  desk  in  Neilson  Library.  Chief  among 
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them  are  individualized  bibliographic  assistance,  on-line  database  searches  and  ac- 
cess to  other  library  collections  through  interlibrary  loan.  Terminals  in  each  of  the 
libraries  provide  students  with  access  to  the  growing  on-line  union  catalog  of  the 
libraries  of  Amherst,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  as  well  as  Smith. 

For  greater  convenience  to  Smith  students,  we  operate  specialized  branch  libraries 
in  Bass  Hall  (Science  Library),  the  Fine  Arts  Center  (Hillyer  Art  Library)  and  the 
Mendenhall  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  (Werner  Josten  Library). 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library  houses  the  bulk  of  the  one  million-volume  col- 
lection and  is  the  home  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  with  its  collection  of  over  20,000 
books,  manuscripts  and  ephemera.  The  Rare  Book  Room  is  available  to  undergradu- 
ates who  want  to  examine  rare  materials  in  detail. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Collection,  a  women's  history  archive,  and  the  College  Archives, 
which  preserves  the  college's  history,  are  located  in  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  which  is 
connected  to  the  Neilson  Library. 

Library  Hours:  Monday-Friday  7:45  a.m.-midnight 

Saturday  9  a.m.-midnight 

Sunday  10  a.m.-midnight 

(During  the  pre-exam  study  periods  and  midyear  and  final  examination  periods, 
Neilson  is  open  until  2  a.m.) 

Clark  Science  Center 

The  Clark  Science  Center  meets  the  most  exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific 
experimentation  and  equipment.  It  includes  Burton  Hall,  where  the  center's  adminis- 
trative office  can  be  found,  as  well  as  classrooms,  laboratories  and  faculty  offices; 
McConnell  Hall,  with  a  large  lecture  hall,  classrooms  and  laboratories,  a  rooftop  ob- 
servatory equipped  with  several  small  telescopes,  a  computer  terminal  room  and 
resource  center  and  faculty  offices;  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall,  with  its  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, faculty  offices  and  the  Science  Library,  where  more  than  113,300  volumes, 
12,760  microforms,  630  periodicals  and  92  phonodiscs  are  available.  The  classrooms 
and  laboratories  customarily  hold  between  12  and  20  students,  and  each  faculty 
member  has  a  private  office  and  research  space.  Student  research  space  is  also  avail- 
able. 

Construction  of  62,000-square-foot  addition  to  the  science  center  was  completed  in 
December  1990.  Renovations  to  the  existing  buildings  began  in  January  1991  and  was 
completed  in  spring  1992. 

This  integrated  five-building  complex  is  dedicated  to  the  sciences,  and  includes 
one  of  the  largest  science  libraries  for  a  liberal  arts  college  in  the  United  States. 

Adjacent  to  the  Clark  Science  Center  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Lyman  Plant 
House,  with  greenhouses  illustrating  a  variety  of  climates  as  well  as  a  fully  equipped 
plant  physiology  laboratory  and  horticultural  laboratory.  The  campus  grounds  are  an 
arboretum,  with  plants  and  trees  labeled  for  easy  identification. 

In  addition  to  the  on-campus  facilities  we  also  have  an  observatory  in  West 
Whately  that  contains  a  lG-ineh  Cassegrain  reflecting  telescope  used  tor  advanced 
teaching  and  research. 
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Science  Library  hours: 


Monday-Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday-Sunday 


7:45  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 

7:45  a.m.-K)  p.m. 

10  a.m.-K)  p.m. 


Fine  Arts  Center 

The  three  portions  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  serve  different  functions.  Tryon  Hall  is 
home  to  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  known  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
museums  affiliated  with  a  college  or  university.  Its  collection,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 24,000  objects,  represents  works  dating  from  the  25th  century  B.C.  to  the 
present.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  work  directly  with  the  staff  and  collection 
through  seminars  given  in  the  museum,  the  Gallery  Assistants  Program,  special  stud- 
ies and  work  study.  Hillyer  Hall,  which  houses  the  art  department,  is  a  center  for  the 
creative  endeavors  of  students  and  faculty.  Its  11  studios  for  students  of  drawing, 
painting,  design,  sculpture,  printmaking  and  photography  are  supplemented  by  dark- 
room facilities,  faculty  offices,  classrooms  and  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  with  more  than 
55,000  volumes  and  72,000  photographs.  Graham  Hall  is  a  large  auditorium  used  as 
needed  for  lectures  and  special  media  presentations.  Between  Tryon  Hall  and  Hillyer 
Hall  is  the  Elizabeth  Mayer  Boeckman  '54  Sculpture  Courtyard,  an  outdoor  gallery  of 
the  museum. 


Art  Library  hours: 


June-August: 
Museum  hours: 


fune-August: 


Monday-Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday-Friday 

Tuesday-Saturday 

Sunday 

Mondays  and  academic  holidays 

Tuesday-Saturday 

Sunday  and  Monday 


7:45  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 

7:45  a.m-10  p.m. 

10  a.m-10  p.m. 

noon-10  p.m. 

9  a.m. -noon 

noon-5  p.m. 

2-5  p.m. 

closed 

noon-5  p.m. 

closed 


Mendenhall  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 

Named  for  Thomas  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  college  from  1959  to  1975,  the  Cen- 
:er  for  the  Performing  Arts  celebrates  music,  theatre  and  dance.  Three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  were  completed  in  1968,  joining  stately  Sage  Hall  to  complete  the 
:ollege's  commitment  to  modern  and  comprehensive  facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 
Berenson  Studio  for  dancers  accommodates  both  individual  and  class  instruction  in 
wo  mirrored  studios.  The  theatre  building  has  extensive  studios,  shops  and  lounges 
hat  support  production  in  Theatre  14,  which  holds  an  audience  of  460;  the  versatile 
rlallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  with  its  movable  seats  for  200;  and  the  T.V.  studio, 
which  has  flexible  seating  for  80.  The  Werner  Josten  Library  welcomes  students,  mak- 
ng  available  more  than  70,300  books  and  scores  and  46,400  recordings  to  enjoy  in 
:omfortable  reading  rooms  and  in  listening  rooms  for  individuals  and  groups.  Newly 
•enovated  Sage  Hall  allows  students  to  practice  their  music  at  one  end  and  perform  it 
in  a  gracious  750-seat  auditorium  at  the  other.  In  between  are  faculty  offices  and 
:lassrooms.  The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  crowned  by  a  tower 
with  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 
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Werner  Josten  Library  hours:      Monday-Thursday  8  a.m.-10:45  p.m. 

Friday  8  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Sunday  noon-10:45  p.m. 

Wright  Hall 

Wright  Hall  supports  many  activities  of  learning  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large  audi- 
torium for  400,  the  seminar  rooms,  the  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 
the  Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center  with  24  computer  terminals  and  more 
than  500  data  sets,  the  conference  lounge  and  the  51  faculty  offices  draw  students  for 
formal  classroom  study,  for  lectures  and  special  presentations,  for  informal  discus- 
sions and  for  research. 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  (CFLAC) 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  maintains  a  state  of  the  art  multi- 
media laboratory  (Wright  Hall  7)  and  media  classroom  (Wright  233),  housing  a  net- 
work of  student  work  stations  with  integrated  computer,  audio  and  video  compo- 
nents for  the  study  of  foreign  language,  culture  and  literature.  In  the  Center,  students 
may  explore  the  foreign  culture  with  the  aid  of  interactive  video  discs  and  tapes, 
digitized  audio  and  CALL  (computer  assisted  language  learning)  programs.  The  Cen- 
ter also  supports  the  Audio  Tape  Library  (window  outside  Wright  6)  where  students 
may  check  out  audio  cassettes  for  over  30  courses  in  ten  foreign  languages.  Faculty 
members  may  receive  assistance  at  the  Center  in  evaluating  commercial  courseware, 
in  creating  original  interactive  audio  and  video  as  well  as  CALL  materials,  or  in  orga- 
nizing research  projects  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition. 

Center  Hours:  Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m.-noon 

1  p.m.-  5  p.m. 

7  p.m-10  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m.-noon 

1  p.m.-5  p.m. 
Saturday  closed 

Sunday  1  p.m.-5  p.m. 

7  p.m-10  p.m. 

Information  Systems 

Information  Systems'  academic  facilities  span  the  campus,  with  public  computing  labs 
in  several  buildings  and  a  campus-wide  local  area  network  (LAN)  allowing  computer 
access  from  most  buildings  and  residential  houses.  Resources,  which  are  continually 
expanding,  include  over  150  IBM  and  Macintosh  personal  computers  in  four  resource 
centers,  used  for  text  processing,  graphics,  numerical  and  data  analysis  and  class 
assignments;  and  four  Digital  MicroVAX  3100s,  used  for  statistical  analysis,  develop- 
ing courseware  and  software,  electronic  communication  over  the  BITNET  and 
Internet  networks  and  many  more  creative  purposes.  In  addition.  Information  Sys- 
tems administers  the  Smith  College  Computer  Purchase  Plan,  through  which  a  stu- 
dent may  pun  hase  a  personal  computer  at  a  discounted  price.  There  are  no  fees  for 
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.he  use  of  computers  at  Smith,  nor  do  Smith  students  need  to  be  enrolled  in  a  course 
using  the  computers  to  have  access  to  them.  Staffed  by  34  professionals  and  more 
than  80  student  assistants.  Information  Systems  is  an  active  and  accessible  resource 
for  all  students. 

Center  for  Academic  Development 

From  its  offices  in  Seelye  20,  the  Center  for  Academic  Development  offers  a  variety  of 
programs  to  help  students  develop  skills  in  writing  and  quantitative  reasoning.  Six 
professional  writing  counselors  review  essay  drafts  with  students,  point  out  strengths 
ind  weaknesses,  listen  to  new  ideas  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  In  the 
svenings  and  on  weekends  the  same  services  are  provided  by  student  writing  assis- 
;ants  stationed  in  Neilson  Library,  Seelye  20  and  residential  houses.  The  director  of  the 
Quantitative  Skills  Program  offers  special  tutoring  and  serves  as  a  consultant  to  faculty 
members  and  students  on  topics  relating  to  quantitative  aspects  of  all  courses.  In  the 
:utorial  program,  students  seeking  help  with  a  particular  subject — economics  or 
French,  psychology  or  mathematics,  virtually  any  subject  taught  at  Smith — are 
matched  with  student  tutors  who  have  done  well  in  the  subject  and  have  been  recom- 
mended by  faculty  members.  All  of  these  services  are  free  and  are  used  by  increasing 
numbers  of  Smith  students,  ranging  from  first-year  students  taking  their  first  college 
rourses  to  seniors  writing  Honors  essays.  The  Center  for  Academic  Development  also 
offers  workshops  in  various  academic  skills,  such  as  public  speaking  and  editing,  and 
:onducts  research  on  current  issues  of  learning  and  teaching. 

\thletic  Facility  Complex 

iust  as  Alumnae  Gymnasium  was  the  "state  of  the  art"  gymnasium  back  in  1892  when 
women's  basketball  was  first  introduced,  today's  three-building  athletic  complex  is 
equally  impressive.  Scott  Gymnasium  is  home  to  a  dance  studio,  gymnasium,  weight 
■oom  with  Eagle  and  free  weights,  training  room  and  the  Human  Performance  Labo- 
■atory.  The  newer  Ainsworth  Gymnasium  provides  a  swimming  pool  with  one-  and 
hree-meter  diving  boards,  six  squash  courts  overlooked  by  a  two-court  gallery  and 
in  intercollegiate  gymnasium.  The  indoor  track  and  tennis  building,  the  site  of  two 
lational  NCAA  track  meets,  includes  four  tennis  courts  and  a  200-meter  track.  The 
acilities  of  the  sports  complex  are  augmented  by  30  acres  of  athletic  fields.  Soccer, 
acrosse,  field  hockey,  rugby  and  softball  fields  are  encircled  by  a  3/4-mile  cinder 
ogging  track.  For  the  serious  runner,  there  is  a  400-meter  all-weather  track,  and  for 
hose  who  enjoy  the  peaceful  solitude  of  a  run  through  the  woods,  there  is  a  5,000- 
neter  cross-country  course.  Equestrians  can  enjoy  the  new  indoor  riding  ring  while 
he  avid  tennis  competitor  will  find  the  12  lighted  outdoor  courts  a  pleasure.  The 
X)athouse  on  Paradise  Pond  is  open  for  novice  rowers  or  canoe  paddlers.  Our 
ntercollegiate  crew  shells  are  housed  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Vinsworth/Scott  Gymnasium  and  Monday-Thursday  6a.m.-llp.m. 

ndoor  Track  and  Tennis  Facility  Friday  6  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Saturday-Sunday  8  a.m. -9  p.m. 
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Student  Residence  Houses 

Smith  is  a  residential  college,  and  students  live  in  42  residence  buildings  with  capaci- 
ties of  14  to  100  students.  The  houses  range  in  architectural  style  from  modern  to 
Gothic  and  classic  revival.  Each  house  has  a  comfortable  living  room,  a  study  or  li- 
brary and  laundry  facilities.  Many  houses  have  a  dining  room  where  students  eat 
meals  prepared  by  the  house  kitchen  staff.  The  houses  provide  a  homelike  atmo- 
sphere and  supportive  climate  for  learning.  All  four  academic  classes  are  represented 
in  most  houses,  and  students  advise  one  another  on  academic  matters  and  share 
various  extracurricular  interest.  A  small  cooperative  house  and  an  apartment  complex 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  offer  alternative  living  anangements  to  students. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Intramurals  and  Club  Sports 

A  three-tier  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  intramurals  and  club  sports  provides 
satisfying  and  successful  experiences  that  will  develop  in  the  Smith  student  a  desire 
to  regularly  participate  in  activity  throughout  life.  Our  broad-based  athletic  program 
invites  students  to  participate  on  one  of  14  intercollegiate  teams.  House-organized 
intramural  teams  offer  intense  rivalries  while  our  club  sports  introduce  training  in 
several  sports.  These  experiences  provide  opportunities  to  learn  to  compete  as  well 
as  to  cooperate  with  others  in  striving  for  achievement  of  common  goals. 


Career  Development 

The  Career  Development  Office  provides  assistance  to  students,  alumnae,  Smith  staff 
and  faculty  and  their  families  in  preparing  for  changing  career  environments  and 
climates.  We  work  with  Smith  women  to  help  them  develop  global  and  personal 
foresight  so  that  they  can  direct  the  change  in  their  lives. 

Our  professional  staff  offers  counseling,  both  individually  and  in  groups,  and  our 
services  are  available  52  weeks  a  year.  We  have  introductory  programs  for  students 
and  alumnae  who  are  beginning  to  think  about  careers.  We  also  hold  seminars, 
workshops  and  panel  discussions  that  cover  career  choice  and  decision  making, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  and  job  search  techniques,  alumnae  networking,  career 
presentations,  designing  an  internship,  applying  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  summer  jobs.  We  teach  people  of  all  ages  how  to  assess  their  individual  inter- 
ests, strengths  and  weaknesses;  how  to  establish  priorities  and  make  decisions;  how 
to  present  themselves  effectively  (including  practice  interviewing  on  videotape);  and 
how  to  do  all  of  this  successfully  at  different  stages  of  their  lives.  Our  extensive  ca- 
reer resource  library  supports  students  in  their  research. 

We  encourage  all  members  of  the  Smith  community  to  participate  in  their  own 
career  development.  We  are  a  network  that  allows  students  to  translate  their  aca- 
demic and  extra-curricular  pursuits  and  their  hopes  and  expectations  into  fruitful 
plans  for  the  future.  We  also  support  alumnae  as  they  undertake  their  plans  and  ask 
them  to  support  the  students  yet  to  come  by  participating  as  informal  advisers  in  the 
Alumnae  Career  Advising  Service.  We  see  the  Career  Development  Office  as  one  of 
the  most  important  implementers  of  the  Smith  "lifetime  guarantee." 
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Health  Services 

Through  outpatient  sen  ices  located  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason  Infimiary,  students  see 
physicians  for  medical  problems  and  questions,  just  as  they  would  see  their  own 
doctors  at  home.  There  is  no  charge  for  an  outpatient  visit.  The  same  standards  of 
confidentiality  apply  to  the  doctor-patient  relationship  at  Smith  as  to  all  other  doctors. 
We  can  provide  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physi- 
cian and  most  immunizations  for  travel.  We  also  have  some  orthopedic  appliances 
for  loan  and  rent. 

We  offer  a  number  of  other  services  to  our  patient  population.  Students  who  are 
ill  and  need  some  medical  supervision  but  do  not  require  an  acute  care  hospital  may 
be  admitted  to  our  intermediate  health  care  facility  by  one  of  the  college  physicians. 
There  is  a  charge  for  this  care  for  those  students  not  electing  to  enroll  in  the  Smith 
College  insurance  plan.  In  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness,  specialists  in  the 
Northampton  and  Springfield  areas  are  readily  available  for  consultation.  The  health 
educator  plays  an  active  role  on  campus,  holding  workshops  and  classes  and  making 
students  aware  of  ways  to  promote  wellness  and  prevent  illness  and  injury.  Any  stu- 
dent may  come  for  confidential  personal  counseling  to  the  Student  Counseling  Ser- 
vice, at  no  cost. 

The  college  offers  its  own  insurance  policy,  underwritten  by  New  Hampshire  Life 
Insurance,  that  covers  a  student  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residential  college. 
It  extends  coverage  for  in-  and  outpatient  services  not  covered  by  many  other  insur- 
ance plans.  However,  this  policy  does  have  some  distinct  limitations.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  urge  that  students  having  a  pre-existing  or  recurring  medical  or  psychiatric 
condition  continue  their  precollege  health  insurance.  A  student  electing  to  waive  the 
college  insurance  plan  must  do  so  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  and 
must  give  her  membership  number  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  insurance  car- 
rier to  the  treasurer's  office.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  automatic  enrollment  in  the 
college  health  plan. 

We  maintain  certain  regulations  in  the  interest  of  community  health  as  outlined  in 
the  college  handbook  and  expect  all  students  to  comply.  Before  arriving  at  the  col- 
I  lege,  each  student  must  have  completed  her  Health  Pre-Admission  Information  Form 
and  sent  it  to  the  Health  Services.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Massachusetts  law  now 
mandates  the  immunizations  requested  before  registration.  Students  accepted  for  a 
lunior  Year  Abroad  Program  or  who  plan  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports  or 
;  certain  exercise  and  sport  programs  are  required  to  have  a  physical  exam  by  a  col- 
lege physician  first. 


Religious  Expression 

We  are  a  religiously  diverse  community,  which  gives  our  students  the  opportunity  to 
-x press  their  own  traditions  and  to  learn  from  one  another  about  varying  religious 
reliefs  and  forms  of  worship.  We  encourage  all  members  of  the  Smith  community  to 
jse  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  as  a  place  to  express  their  religious  and  social  con- 
cerns and  to  celebrate  their  faiths.  The  chaplains,  who  are  dedicated  to  a  spirit  of 
nutual  respect  and  interfaith  collaboration,  represent  the  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protes- 
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tant  faiths  and  help  organize  weekly  services  of  worship.  The  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foun- 
dation, The  Ecumenical  Christian  Church  and  Newman  Association  are  active  student- 
run  religious  groups  on  campus  that  present  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  ethical,  so- 
cial, educational  and  cultural  programs.  Other  student  religious  groups,  such  as  the 
Smith  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  Keystone  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  the 
Baha'i  Fellowship,  the  Black  Gospel  Jubilee  and  associations  of  Buddhist,  Quaker, 
Hindu  and  Muslim  students  meet  at  the  Chapel  and  use  its  facilities,  which  include  a 
lounge  and  a  kitchen  as  well  as  the  sanctuary,  for  their  programs  and  services.  An 
active  interfaith  council  brings  students  of  the  various  traditions  together  for  educa- 
tion and  cooperative  efforts. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  serves  many  functions  for  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals  at  Smith  and  the  general  community.  The  Chapel  houses  a  number  of 
groups  offering  support  to  victims  of  abuse  and  various  forms  of  addiction.  Visitors 
may  hear  any  of  a  number  of  choirs  rehearsing  or  performing  in  the  balcony  upstairs, 
see  exhibits  of  religious  art  in  the  corridor  downstairs,  experience  an  interfaith  ser- 
vice, or  smell  a  meal  cooking  for  a  gathering  later  in  the  day. 

A  kosher  co-op  in  Dawes  House  is  available  for  students  who  observe  special 
dietary  laws.  Students  prepare  and  share  meals  as  part  of  their  regular  board  plan. 

Area  churches,  synagogues  and  other  religious  communities  representing  most 
denominations  enjoy  having  students  join  their  services  and  programs  as  well.  Vari- 
ous community  clergy  and  others  serve  as  advisers  to  student  religious  groups  and  as 
adjunct  members  of  the  Chapel  staff.  The  Chaplains  are  available  to  counsel  members 
of  the  community  and  welcome  students  to  their  offices  downstairs  in  the  Chapel  to 
talk  about  religious  or  personal  matters.  An  extensive  library  of  books  and  periodicals 
is  available  for  student  use.  The  Chapel  also  houses  S.O.S.,  Service  Organizations  of 
Smith,  an  exciting  and  extensive  program  of  volunteer  service  opportunities. 

Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  her  religious  observances,  to  attend  classes 
or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study  or  work  requirement  on  a  particular  day 
shall  be  excused  from  such  activities  without  prejudice  and  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  them  up,  provided  that  such  makeup  examination  or  work  does  not 
create  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  college.  No  fees  will  be  charged  for  resched- 
uled examinations. 
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Summary  of  Enrollment,  1991-92 

Undergraduate  Students 


Class  of 
1992 

Class  of 
1993 

Class  of       Class  of 
1994            1995 

Ada 
Comstock 
Scholars     Totals 

Northampton  area1          7302 
Not  in  residence3              304 

441 
186 

617             615 
13                 0 

204         2,607 
24            253 

Five  College  course  enrollments  a 

t  Smith: 

First  semester 
Second  semester 

700 
728 

Graduate  Students 

Full-time 
degree  candidates 

Part-time 
degree  candidates 

Special  students 

In  residence                              71 

37 

25 

Guest  students  are  included  in  the  counts  of  students  in  the  Northampton  area. 
This  includes  93  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 

Smith  students  studying  in  off-campus  programs  and  students  on  leave  form  the  college 
are  included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence."  In  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Programs,  there  are  37  Smith  students  in  Paris;  11  Smith  students  and  3  guest  students  in 
Hamburg;  10  Smith  students  and  7  guest  students  in  Geneva;  and  6  Smith  students  and  3 
guest  students  in  Florence. 
This  includes  7  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Students,  1991-92 


United  States 

Foreign  Countries 

Yugoslavia                          2 
Zimbabwe                          2 

Alabama 

11 

Argentina 

1 

Alaska 

10 

Australia 

2 

Arizona 

17 

Bahrain 

1 

*   This  includes  Ada  Comst 

Arkansas 

5 

Bangladesh 

3 

Scholars  who  move  to 

California 
Colorado 

251 
46 

Bolivia 
Brazil 

1 
1 

Northampton  for  the  pui 
pose  of  their  education. 

Connecticut 

182 

Canada 

9 

Delaware 

11 

China,  People's  Rep. 

15 

District  of  Columbia 

13 

Colombia 

1 

Florida 

67 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

Georgia 

22 

Egypt 

1 

Hawaii 

10 

El  Salvador 

2 

Idaho 

8 

France 

1 

Illinois 

62 

Germany 

5 

Indiana 

23 

Ghana 

3 

Iowa 

7 

Greece 

2 

Kansas 

11 

Guyana 

2 

Kentucky 

12 

Hong  Kong 

5 

Louisiana 

4 

Hungary 

1 

Maine 

62 

Iceland 

1 

Maryland 

85 

Indonesia 

1 

•Massachusetts 

645 

India 

20 

Michigan 

44 

Iran 

1 

Minnesota 

36 

Israel 

2 

Mississippi 

2 

Italy 

1 

Missouri 

19 

Japan 

11 

Montana 

5 

Jordan 

1 

Nebraska 

9 

Kenya 

3 

Nevada 

4 

Korea 

11 

New  Hampshire 

51 

Malaysia 

4 

New  Jersey 

151 

Nepal 

3 

New  Mexico 

13 

Netherlands 

1 

New  York 

313 

Nicaragua 

1 

North  Carolina 

37 

Norway 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

Pakistan 

3 

Ohio 

62 

Philippines 

3 

Oklahoma 

7 

Singapore 

4 

Oregon 

39 

Somalia 

1 

Pennsylvania 

94 

South  Africa 

5 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

Soviet  Union 

3 

Rhode  Island 

16 

Spain 

2 

South  Carolina 

19 

Sri  Lanka 

2 

south  Dakota 

3 

Swaziland 

1 

Tennessee 

11 

Switzerland 

1 

Texas 

62 

Taiwan 

3 

(  tah 

8 

Thailand 

1 

Vermonl 

56 

Tibel 

1 

Virginia 

54 

(  ganda 

1 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

I  lined  Kingdom 

5 

Washington 

64 

Vietnam 

l 

\\  isi  onsin 

24 
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Majors,  1991-92 


(    Kiss   ()t 

Ada 

1992 

inistock 

Class  ot 

<  Sis  ) 

(  Honor) 

v  holars 

L993 

Totalf 

Govemmeni 

123 

» 

4 

77 

208 

English 

77 

8 

10 

58 

L53 

Art 

147 

Art  History 

.(» 

3 

4 

30 

Art 

4 

0 

1 

3 

8 

Studio  Art 

13 

4 

9 

22 

48 

Architecture  &  Urbanism 

4 

0 

1 

3 

8 

psychology 

66 

6 

11 

58 

141 

Economics 

82 

0 

3 

45 

130 

Biological  Sciences 

36 

5 

5 

46 

92 

History 

33 

7 

7 

30 

~ 

American  Studies 

25 

6 

12 

21 

64 

Sociology 

37 

1 

4 

22 

64 

French 

54 

French 

3 

0 

0 

6 

9 

French  Language  &  Literature 

13 

1 

0 

9 

23 

French  Studies 

16 

0 

0 

7 

23 

Mathematics 

20 

1 

2 

20 

*3 

Theatre 

19 

1 

3 

14 

37 

\X'(  mien's  Studies 

16 

5 

4 

11 

Religion  &  Biblical  Literature 

12 

0 

8 

14 

34 

Education  &  Child  Study 

14 

0 

7 

10 

31 

Philosophy 

11 

0 

3 

12 

26 

Anthropology 

7 

0 

8 

10 

2^ 

Chemistry 

6 

5 

1 

11 

23 

Music- 

7 

0 

3 

11 

21 

Comparative  Literature 

6 

1 

1 

12 

20 

Latin  American  Studies 

11 

1 

1 

7 

20 

\sian  Studies 

11 

0 

0 

8 

19 

igy 

3 

2 

3 

11 

19 

Computer  Science 

5 

1 

1 

9 

16 

3erman  Language  &  Literature 

8 

0 

0 

7 

IS 

biochemistry 

2 

3 

1 

7 

13 

lassies 

11 

Classics 

9 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Latin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

9 

Russian  Literature 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Russian  Civilization 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

liysics 

5 

0 

0 

2 

7 

vncient  Studies 

2 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Vstronomy 

1 

2 

0 

2 

5 

Medieval  Studies 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

uro-American  Studies 

2 

0 

0 

2 

i 

talian  Language  &  Literature 

0 

2 

0 

2 

i 
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Spanish  &  Portuguese 

Spanish  Language  &  Literature 
Latin-American  Literature 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

4 
3 
1 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Dance 

2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

3 

3 

Smith  Scholar 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Middle  Eastern  Studies 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Art  &  Archaelolgy,  Anc.  N.  East 
Archaeology 
Biopsychology 
Environmental  Studies 

0 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

Psychobiopolitics 

Third  World  Development  Studies 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
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Academic  Achievements, 
Prizes  and  Awards 


Academic  Achievements 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits  is  awarded  on 

completion  of  an  undergraduate  program  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty.  The  degree  may 
be  awarded  Cum  laude.  Magna  cum  laude  or 
Summa  cum  laude  on  the  basis  of  a  high  level 
of  general  achievement  during  the  sopho- 
more, junior  and  senior  years.  A  candidate 
who  has  elected  to  pursue  a  Departmental 
Honors  Program  may  be  awarded  the  degree 
with  Honors,  High  Honors  or  Highest  Honors 
in  that  program.  Candidates  designated  as 
Smith  Scholars  have  pursued  special  indi- 
vidual programs  of  study. 


Chapter  elects  to  membership  promising 
graduate  students  and  seniors  who  excel  in 
science 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established  at  Smith 
College  during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first 
undergraduates  were  elected  to  membership 
in  April  of  that  year.  Rules  of  eligibility  are 
established  by  the  chapter  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  national  society.  Selec- 
tion is  made  on  the  basis  of  overall  academic 
achievement. 


First  Group  Scholars 

Smith  College  students  who  have  a  record  at 
the  college  indicating  particularly  high  aca- 
demic achievement  in  the  previous  year  are 
named  First  Group  Scholars.  Those  named 
generally  represent  the  top  five  percent  of  the 
class. 


Candidates  for  election  as  Junior  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  must  have  taken  at  least  one  4-credit 
semester  course  in  each  of  the  three  divisions. 
Candidates  for  election  in  May  of  the  senior 
year  must  have  completed  at  least  two  4- 
credit  semester  courses  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions. 


rhe  Deans  List 

Hie  Dean's  List  for  each  year  consists  of  those 
students  whose  total  records  for  the  previous 
icademic  year  average  3333  or  above  and 
who  complete  at  least  24  semester  hours  for 
ull-time  students  or  16  semester  hours  for 
^art-time  students. 


Psi  Chi 

The  Smith  College  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi  was 
established  in  1975.  Students  majoring  or 
minoring  in  psychology  who  demonstrate 
academic  excellence  in  Ixxh  that  field  and 
their  overall  program  of  study  are  inducted 
into  this  national  honor  society.  According  to 
the  charter,  those  honored  are  enjoined  to 
develop  programs  that  enhance  student  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  field  of  psychology. 


Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi 

n  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first 
vomen's  college  to  lx>  granted  a  charter  for 
he  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the  Society 
)f  the  Sigma  Xi.  Each  year  the  Smith  College 
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Prizes  and  Awards 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry 
Prize  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems 
submitted  by  an  undergraduate  to  Heather 
Pisani-Kristl,  Williams  College 

An  award  from  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 

to  a  student  who  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  chemistry  to  Wei  Chen  '92 

The  American  Chemical  Society  Award  in 

Analytical  Chemistry  to  a  junior  chemistry 
major  who  has  excelled  in  analytical  chem- 
istry to  Claire  Murphy  '93  and  Renee 
Shediac  '93 

An  award  from  The  American  Institute  of 
Chemists/Massachusetts  Division  to  an 

outstanding  chemist  or  chemical  engineer 
in  the  graduating  class  to  Marjorie  Arzt  '92 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize  to 

the  student  who  has  shown  the  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year  to 
Jennifer  Krassy  '93 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  for  the 
best  group  of  poems  to  Heather  Pisani- 
Kristl,  Williams  College 

The  Sidney  Balman  Prize  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  Jewish  Studies  Program  to  Liza 
Deman  '92  and  Elizabeth  Dembitzer  '92 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize 

for  outstanding  work  in  music  to  the  best 
all-around  student  of  music  in  the  senior 
class  to  Linda  Smargie  AC92 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  to  a  sopho- 
more for  excellence  in  mathematics  to 
Jessica  McDermott  '94 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  I xst 
paper  on  an  anthropological  subject  to 
Jennifer  Thomson  '92 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  a  sociological  subject  to  Sue  Kim 
'92andJoanBedeH92 


The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
thesis  on  an  economics  subject  to  Priya 
Malhotra  '92  and  Victoria  Goldin  '92 

The  Kathleen  Bostwick  Boyden  Prize 

awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Service  Orga- 
nizations of  Smith  who  has  demonstrated 
the  best  initiative  in  her  volunteer  contri- 
butions to  the  Smith  College  community  to 
Alyson  Montgomery  '92 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  for  excel- 
lence in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight  to 
Ruth  Sameth  '92  and  for  the  best  perfor- 
mance in  the  beginning  Latin  courses  to 
Elizabeth  Morse  '93  and  Nita  Grover  '95 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  to  a 

senior  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  micro- 
biology or  immunology  to  Sujan  Shresta 
'92 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical  subject  to 
Susan  Timmons  AC93 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  for  excellence 
in  history  to  a  senior  majoring  in  history  in 
regular  course  to  Christina  Frazel  '92 

The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger 
Prize  to  the  students  who  have  made  the 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  dramatic 
activities  of  the  college  to  Elizabeth 
Holder  '92,  Traci  Klainer  '92,  Kara  Morin 
'92,  Laura  Tichler  '92  and  Tamsen  Wolff 
'92 

The  David  Burres  Memorial  Law  Prize  to  a 

senior  accepted  at  law  school  intending  to 
practice  law  in  the  public  interest  to 
Carolee  Wilde  AC92 

The  C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  to  the  senior 
majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who 
has  made  an  excellent  record  and  shown 
high  potential  for  further  study  in  science 
u  >  Marjorie  Arzt  92,  Iman  Abdelmoty  '92, 
Yvonne  Akpalu  92,  Amy  Hegg  '92  and 
Maria-Christina  White  '92 
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The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize  for  the 

best  essay  in  the  field  of  religion  and  Bibli- 
cal literature  to  Anne  Williams  '92  and 
Abigail  Goldberg  92 

The  Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell  Prize  to  the 
student  excelling  in  stage  management  to 
Kristine  Hummel  92 

The  Michele  Cantarella  Memorial  "Dante 
Prize"  to  a  Smith  College  senior  for  the 
best  essay  in  Italian  on  any  aspect  of  The 
Divine  Comedy  to  Kristin  Ellis  '92 

The  Carlile  Prize  for  the  best  original  com- 
position for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  for 
excellence  in  Greek  to  Maria  Laughlin  '93 

and  for  the  best  performance  in  the  begin- 
ning Greek  course  to  Emily  Ellis  '95 

The  Eleanor  Cederstrom  Prize  for  the  best 
poem  by  an  undergraduate  written  in  the 
traditional  verse  form  to  Heather  Pisani- 
Kristl,  Williams  College 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  economics  to  Diane 
Smoyer  '92,  Narantara  Mukerji  '91,  Marina 
fti  '92  and  Heidi  Kroll  '92 


„, 


e  Jill  Ker  Conway  Scholarship  to  a 

nember  of  the  sophomore  class  who  will 
oe  on  campus  for  the  junior  year, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  excel- 
ence,  work  experience  and  meaningful 
nvolvement  in  community  service. 

rhe  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  to  an  under- 
graduate for  the  best  original  poem  or 
nformal  essay  in  English  to  Ellen  Reich 
92 

rhe  CRC  Press  Introductory  Chemistry 
Vchievement  Award  in  introductory  chem- 
stry  to  Masha  Huseinovic  '95  and  Rebecca 
vlitchell  '95 

Tie  Merle  Curti  Prize,  awarded  annually 
o  the  student  who  submits  the  best  piece 
)f  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American 
ivilization. 


The  Dawes  Prize  for  die  best  undergradu- 
ate work  in  political  science  to  Diane 
Smoyer  '92 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  for  a 

member  of  the  junior  or  senior  class  for 
excellence  in  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
to  Jessamyn  Lewis  '92 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature 
for  the  best  fiction  writing;  for  the  best 
honors  thesis  to  Jami  Ake  '92  and  Anne 
Wettersten  '92;  for  the  best  first-year  essay 
on  a  literary  subject;  and  for  the  best  class- 
room essay  to  Maria  Laughlin  '93 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerry  Prize  to  a  senior  in 
honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in 
that  subject  to  Alison  Conn  '92 

The  Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize, 

established  by  her  parents,  Ada  and 
George  Kambour,  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  the  most  progress  during  the  year 
in  organ  to  Heidi  Lutz  '95 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the 

best  poem  submitted  by  a  first-year  student 
or  sophomore  to  Tenaya  Darlington  '94 

The  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Jr.yjulia  Heflin  Award 

for  distinguished  directing  in  the  theatre  to 
Laura  Tichler  '92  and  Tamsen  Wolff  '92 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  for  the 
best  composition  in  music  in  large  form  to 
Phyllis  KirkpatrickAC94;  in  small  form  to 
Kathryn  Troup  '94  and  Xiling  Chen  '92; 
and  honorable  mention  to  Allison  Dean 
'93  and  Sian  Cotton  '93 

The  Heidi  Fiore  Prize  to  a  senior  student 
of  singing  to  Julie  Phaneuf  '92 

The  Eleanor  Flexner  Prize  for  the  best 
piece  of  work  by  a  Smith  undergraduate 
using  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and  the 
Smith  College  Archives  to  Kitty  Jerome 
AC93  and  Anne  Schmidt  '92 
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The  Harriet  R.  Foote  Prize,  awarded  to 
the  outstanding  student  in  botany,  based 
on  an  examination  record. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize, 

given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  for  excellence  in  course  work  in 
biblical  courses  to  Maria  Laughlin  '93 

The  Clara  French  Prize  to  a  senior  who 
has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of  En- 
glish language  and  literature  to  Mary 
Hallett  '92  and  Anne  Wettersten  '92 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  to  Maria 
Laughlin  '93 

The  Nancy  Boyd  Gardner  Prize  for  an 
outstanding  paper  or  other  project  in 
American  studies  by  a  Smithsonian  intern 
or  American  studies  major  to  Wendy  Kline 
92J  and  Emily  Smachetti  '93;  and  honor- 
able mention  to  Judith  Shindel  AC92, 
Laurie  Nagy  '93,  Pamela  Wyn  AC93,  Eliza 
Davis  '92  and  Frances  Davey  '92 

The  Ida  Deck  Haigli  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Award  to  a  student  of  piano  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  performance  and 
related  musical  disciplines. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize 

awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  best  first-year's 
record  to  Louisa  Shea  '94  and  Katherine 
Woolfitt  '94 

The  Vernan  Harwood  Prize  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  best  student  scholar  of 
Chaucer  to  Mary  Hallett  '92 

The  James  T.  and  Ellen  M.  Hatfield  Memo- 
rial Prize  to  a  senior  majoring  in  English 
for  the  best  short  story  to  Danae  Marr  '92 

II k  Hause-Schefler  Memorial  Prize  for  the 
senior  chemistry  major  with  the  best 
record  in  that  subject  to  Heidi  Peterson 
'92,  Ricki  Pollack  '92  and  Wei  Chen  92 


The  Margery  Weddell  Irish  Prize  for  the 

best  student  of  watercolor  in  studio  art 
this  year. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  for 
the  best  play  or  musical  written  by  an 
undergraduate  at  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke  or  Smith  Colleges,  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  to:  First  Prize: 
Kara  Morin  '92  and  Leah  Ryan  AC94; 
Second  prize:  Sarah  Brown,  Hampshire 
College  and  Maura  Gallagher,  Mount 
Holyoke  College;  Honorable  Mention: 
Mona  Chiang,  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
Rachel  Getzoff  '92  and  Judith  Sloane 
AC94 

The  Megan  Hart  Jones  Studio  Art  Prize  for 

judged  work  in  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  graphic  arts  or  architec- 
ture to  Elise  Stimak  '92 

The  Barbara  Jordan  Award  for  study  of 
law  to  a  black  American  senior  or  alumna 
undertaking  a  career  in  law  and  public 
service  to  Alease  Brown  '92 

The  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize,  an  Alum- 
nae Association  Award,  to  a  senior  for  the 
most  original  piece  of  literary  work  in 
prose  or  verse  composed  during  her  un- 
dergraduate course  to  Meredith  Mundy 
'94 

The  Martha  Keilig  Prize  for  the  best  still  life 
or  landscape  in  oils  on  canvas  to  Jennifer 
Linsky  '92 

The  John  and  Edith  Knowles  Memorial 
Award  to  a  student  of  outstanding  merit 
who  has  elected  to  pursue  a  medical  ca- 
reer and  who  has  displayed  qualities  that 
might  lead  her  to  become  a  thoughtful  and  j 
human  critic  of  her  chosen  profession  to 
Ujjwala  Shah  '92  and  Seema  Bahl  '92 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a 
medal  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy  to 
Kendra  Mitchell  '92 

The  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann  Travel 
Award,  established  in  1979  by  friends  and    : 
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former  students,  ID  a  senior  majoring  in  the 
history  of  ait,  with  preferenee  given  to 
students  interested  in  classical  an  at  the 
graduate  level  to  Romita  Ray  '92 

The  Ruth  Alpern  Leipziger  Award  to  an 

outstanding  French  major  participating  in 
the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  in  Paris  to 
Eleanor  Hughes  93  and  Alexandra  Neel 
'93 

The  Jill  Cummins  Maclean  Prize  to  a  drama 
major  for  outstanding  dramatic  achievement 
with  a  comic  touch  in  writing,  acting  or 
dance  to  Jenna  Moscowitz  '92  and  Geryll 
Robinson  '92 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Fund  for 

the  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
dramatic  art,  recognizing  the  best  essay  on 
a  literary  subject  written  by  a  freshman  and 
:he  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
|  ure  to  Amy  Rosenberg  '95 

rhe  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize, 

bunded  by  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley  '01,  for 
MX  )hciency  in  organ  to  Lome  Miech  '94 

rhe  Jeanne  McFarland  Prize  for  excellent 
m  >rk  in  women's  studies  to  Susan  Shell 
92  and  Caidin  Smith  '92 

Hie  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  to  a 
henior  for  outstanding  work  in  philosophy 
o  Elizabeth  Dembitzer  '92  and  Colleen 
foung  '92 

Tie  Bert  Mendelson  Prize  to  a  member  of 
he  sophomore  class  for  excellence  in  com- 
pter science  to  Rachel  Beck  '94  and  to  a 
nember  of  the  senior  class  majoring  in 
computer  science  for  excellence  in  that 
ubject  to  Arundhati  Dhagat  '92 

fie  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  Prize  for 

n  essay  evolving  from  any  history  course, 
xcluding  special  studies,  seminars  and 
lonors  long  papers,  to  Shua  Kim  '92 


lie  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize, 
iven  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  awarded 


to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  1  [atfield 
who  has  maintained  a  distinguished  aca 
demic  record  and  contributed  to  the  life 
of  the  college. 

'Hie  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  for  the  Ix-st  essay 
on  a  literary  subject  concerning  women  to 
Ellen  Doon  '92 

The  Judith  Raskin  Memorial  Prize  for  the 

outstanding  senior  voice  student  to  Grace 
Check  '92J 

The  Elizabeth  Killian  Roberts  Prize  for  the 
best  drawing  by  an  undergraduate  to 
Laura  Ralph  AC93 

The  Mollie  Rogers/Newman  Association 
Prize  to  a  student  who  has  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  humanity  and  a  clear  vision 
for  translating  that  dedication  into  service 
that  fosters  peace  and  justice  among 
people  of  diverse  cultures  to  Maureen 
Spillane  '92 

The  Eleanor  B.  Rothman  Prize  to  a  gradu- 
ating Ada  Comst(x:k  Scholar  who  will 
pursue  a  graduate  degree  and  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program  and  in  Smith  College  to 
Carolee  Wilde  AC92 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  to  a 

senior  who  has  maintained  a  distinguished 
academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an 
important  part  in  saident  activities  to  Mary 
Ellen  Knapka  '92 

The  Senior  Award  for  their  contributions 
to  the  Smith  community  and  demonstrated 
commitment  to  campus  life  to  Joyce 
Chiang  '92,  Jennifer  Chrisler  92,  Theresa 
Resman  '92,  Ujjwala  Shah  '92  and  Holly 
Wolf '92 

The  Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize 

for  outstanding  work  in  American  studies 
to  Wendy  Kline  '92J 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prizes  for  excellence 
In  debate  to  Bonnie  Walker  '92  and  Jenni- 
fer Desmond  '92;  and  for  most  improved 
debater  to  Jennifer  Goddu  '94 
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The  Denton  M.  Snyder  Acting  Prize  to  a 
Smith  senior  who  has  demonstrated  distin- 
guished acting  in  the  theatre  to  Geryil 
Robinson  '92 

The  Smith  Council  of  the  Society  Orga- 
nized Against  Racism  Prize  to  the  student 
whose  community  service  and  academic 
program  have  furthered  understanding  of 
cultures,  communities  and  individuals  who 
have  historically  borne  the  brunt  of  racism 
to  Andrea  Kurtz  '92,  Lucille  Whitelock  '92, 
Adrianna  Watkins  '92  and  Colleen 
Buder  '92 

The  Gertrude  Posner  Spencer  Prize  for 

excellence  in  writing  nonfiction  prose  to 
Andrea  Schneeman  '92,  honorable  men- 
tion to  Maria  Laughlin  '93  and  Chotirose 
Thamrong  '93;  and  for  excellence  in  writ- 
ing fiction  to  Colleen  Kong  '94,  honorable 
mention  to  Melissa  Briggs  '95 

The  Valeria  Dean  Burgess  Stevens  Prize  for 
excellent  work  in  women's  studies  to 
Karuna  Venter  '93  and  Darcy  Wakefield  '92 

The  Mary  Ellen  Szmkowiak  Prize 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  a  pre- 
medical  student  enrolling  in  medical 
school. 

The  William  Sentman  Taylor  Award  for 

significant  work  in  human  values,  a  quest 
for  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  Nilanjana  Dasgupta  '92 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize, 

awarded  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  to  the  student 
who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writing  the 
greatest  evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedica- 
tion to  poetry  as  a  view  of  life  to  Kate 
( Hieschuk  92  and  Meredith  Mundy  '94; 
and  honorable  mention  to  Julie  Heath  '93, 
Nicole  Malkin  '95  and  Stephanie 
Eleftheriou  '92 


The  Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti  Prize,  established 
by  the  Austonia  Club  of  Northampton,  to  a 
senior  for  the  best  piece  of  writing  in  Italian 
on  any  aspect  of  the  culture  of  Italy  to  Ilona 
Rand '92 

The  Karel  Fierman  Wahrsager  Award  In 
Sociology  to  a  student  who  has  demon- 
strated a  high  level  of  scholarship,  intellec- 
tual promise  and  leadership  to  Rebecca 
Belcore  '94,  Kaari  Pitkin  '94  and  Gretchen 
Ulrich  '94 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Prize,  awarded  to  a 
graduating  senior  enrolled  in  music  perfor- 
mance (vocal  or  instrumental)  at  Smith  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  talent,  com- 
mitment and  diligence  to  Grace  Check  '92J 
and  Wendy  Kline  '92J 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  to  a  senior 
who  has  done  excellent  work  in  physics  to 
Yvonne  Akpalu  '92 

The  Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven  Prize  for 

the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the  area  of 
Jewish  religious  thought  written  for  a 
course  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  or  in  the  Program  for 
Jewish  Studies. 

The  Jean  Wilson  Prize  for  a  research  paper 
in  an  upper-level  history  course  on  a  topic 
in  British  history  to  Victoria  Green  '92 


The  Ruth  Dietrich  Tuttlc  Prize  to  encour- 
age further  study,  travel  or  research  in  the 
areas  of  international  relations,  race  rela- 
te >ns  or  pea<  e  studies  to  Melissa  Taylor  '92 
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While  many  people  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  equation  between 
education  and  finances,  financial  officers  at  colleges  and  parents  oi 
college-age  students  know  that  there  is  a  bottom  line.  Whether  they 
view  an  education  primarily  as  a  way  for  a  student  to  understand  the 
world  around  her  or  as  an  important  investment  for  her  future,  a  college  education  Is 
one  of  the  largest  single  expenses  a  family  may  face.  We  at  Smith  work  with  families 
to  help  them  manage  this  financial  commitment,  realizing  that  our  students  come 
from  a  complete  range  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  that  their  financial  consid- 
erations may  be  vastly  different. 

The  fees  that  many  private  colleges  charge  for  tuition,  room  and  board  fall  within 
a  range,  and  many  people  assume  that  if  the  expenses  at  one  college  approximate 
those  at  another,  then  the  quality  of  the  education  at  each  is  comparable.  A  careful 
observer  sees  that  tuition,  room  and  board  fees  make  up  only  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come available  to  any  given  institution  and  that  the  income  derived  from  student  fees 
is  supplemented  by  endowment  funds,  alumnae  giving,  corporate  and  private  gifts, 
and  grants.  Smith  has  managed  its  endowment  funds  carefully  and  invested  wisely. 
Our  alumnae,  who  truly  know  the  value  of  a  Smith  education,  support  the  college  so 
generously  that  we  were  recently  ranked  number  one  nationwide  among  private 
colleges  in  our  levels  of  alumnae  support.  Numerous  corporations  and  foundations 
have  supported  our  endeavors  with  funds  for  specific  purposes  such  as  state-of-the- 
art  scientific  equipment  and  research  projects,  as  well  as  for  general  purposes. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Certain  costs  are  standard  to  every  institution,  but  the  institutional  priorities  and  finan- 
cial commitments  vary  from  one  college  to  another.  We  promise  to  meet  the  docu- 
mented financial  need  of  every  student  who  is  accepted  at  Smith.  Our  average  finan- 
cial aid  award,  which  includes  a  grant,  loan  and  campus  job,  is  in  excess  of  $15,000, 
and  50  percent  of  our  student  body  qualifies  for  need-based  aid. 

1992-93  Required  Annual  Fees 

First  semester 
Tuition  $8,425 

Room  and  board  3,050 

Activities  fee  (estimate)  135 


Second  semester 

Total 

$8,425 

$16,850 

3,050 

6,100 

L35 

$11,610  $11,475  $23.0SS 
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Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20.  Pay- 
ment of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15;  for  the  second  semester  by 
January  15.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  Box 
8500-3075,  Philadelphia,  PA  19178-3075.  Balances  unpaid  at  the  time  due  are  subject 
to  a  late  payment  charge  equivalent  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  15  percent.  Non- 
payment of  fees  may  prevent  students  from  registering  for  classes  or  occupying  their 
rooms.  A  number  of  optional  payment  plans  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

Every  student  will  incur  certain  additional  expenses  during  the  year,  and  these  will 
vary  according  to  each  family's  accustomed  standard  of  living.  Each  student  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  around  $400  on  books  and  supplies,  between  $550  and  $700 
on  personal,  recreational  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $30  to  $50  on  subscriptions 
and  dues,  and  the  cost  of  at  least  two  round  trips  between  home  and  Northampton 
as  part  of  her  yearly  expenses  for  college. 

The  estimated  student  activities  fee  of  $135  is  paid  in  the  first  semester  for  the  year 
to  support  the  chartered  student  organizations  on  campus.  The  Student  Government 
Association  allocates  the  monies  each  year.  Each  spring,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  SGA  proposes  a  budget  that  is  approved  by  the  student  body. 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

•  Application  for  admission  —  $40 

The  application  fee,  which  helps  defray  the  costs  of  handling  all  the  paperwork  and 
administrative  review  involved  with  every  application,  should  accompany  the  appli- 
cation form.  An  applicant  sends  the  form  and  fee  to  the  Office  of  Admission  prior  to 
January  15.  Applicants  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  submit  the  application 
form  for  the  program,  along  with  the  fee,  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Office  by 
February  15. 

•  General  deposit  —  $100 

Upon  acceptance  each  new  student  pays  a  general  deposit  of  $100  to  hold  her  place 
at  the  college.  Students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  pay  the  deposit  by 
January  1.  All  other  students  pay  the  deposit  by  May  1.  This  is  a  one-time  deposit  that 
will  be  refunded  following  graduation.  An  enrolled  student  who  withdraws  may  re- 
ceive a  full  refund  if  she  notifies  the  registrar  in  writing  of  her  plans  to  withdraw 
before  July  1  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  de- 
posit is  not  refunded  to  new  students  who  withdraw  before  they  enter  or  to  students 
who  are  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or  conduct  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  may  waive  the  fee  for  exceptionally  needy  students. 

•  Room  deposit  —  $200 

Each  resident  student  pays  a  room  deposit  each  year  that  is  applied  in  total  to  the 
first-semester  bill.  Incoming  resident  students  pay  this  deposit  by  May  1  and  continu- 
ing resident  students,  by  March  4.  The  deposit  is  non-refundable.  Students  participat- 
ing in  affiliated  Smith  programs  will  have  this  deposit,  if  paid,  credited  to  their  ac- 
count.  In  all  other  cases,  the  deposit  is  forfeited  if  a  student  withdraws  or  leaves  the 
college.  The  deposit  may  be  deferred  for  a  student  whose  need-based  aid  covers 
total  fees 
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•  Nonresident  fee  —  $30  per  semester 

The  nonresident  fee  applies  to  all  enrolled  students,  including  Ada  Comstock  Schol- 
ars, who  live  off  campus.  It  helps  cover  the  costs  of  services  for  students,  such  as 
mail  delivery  and  maintenance  of  lounges  for  oft-campus  students. 

•  Health  insurance  —  $510  (estimated) 

Massachusetts  law  requires  that  each  student  have  adequate  health  insurance,  so  we 
otter  a  health  insurance  plan  through  the  Chickering  Group.  Details  will  Ik-  mailed  to 
parents  in  July,  along  with  the  first-semester  bill.  The  Smith  insurance  plan  may  be 
waived  for  students  who  can  demonstrate  comparable  coverage. 

•  Refrigerator  energy  fee  —  $30  per  semester 

Students  who  choose  to  have  refrigerators  pay  a  fee  to  help  defray  the  energy  costs 
incurred  through  their  use. 

•  Fees  for  musical  instruction,  per  academic  year 

Practice  rooms  are  available  to  Smith  College  students  with  first  preference  given  to 
those  registered  for  music  instruction.  Other  Five  College  students  may  apply  to  the 
chair  of  the  music  department  for  permission  to  use  the  facilities.  Practice  rooms  may 
be  available  for  use  by  other  individuals  in  last  order  of  preference  upon  successful 
application  to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  fees  will  apply: 

One  hour  lesson  per  week $500 

One  half-hour  lesson  and  two  class  hours  per  week $500 

Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually $70 

The  above  music  instruction  charges  include  the  use  of  practice  rooms.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  subject  to  availability,  the  practice 
rooms  are  available  for  use  by  other  individuals.  The  following  schedule  of  fees  will 
apply: 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily S2S 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily, 

and  of  a  college  instniment $50 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  daily $100 

•  Fees  for  riding  classes,  per  semester 

Adjacent  to  the  Smith  campus  is  Fox  Meadow  Farm,  where  riding  lessons  are  avail- 
able to  all  students  at  the  college.  Fox  Meadow  Farm  also  will  board  horses  for  stu- 
dents, at  a  cost  of  $340  per  month.  Inquiries  about  boarding  should  be  addressed  to 
Ms.  Sue  Gray,  c/o  Smith  College  Riding  Stables.  The  Smith  intercollegiate  riding  team 
uses  their  facilities  for  practice  and  for  horse  shows.  The  fees  listed  below  are  per 
semester  and  are  payable  directly  to  Fox  Meadow  Farm  when  a  student  registers  for 
lessons  each  semester. 

Two  lessons  per  week $285 

Three  lessons  per  week $395 
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•  Studio  art  courses,  per  semester 

Certain  materials  and  supplies  are  required  for  studio  art  courses  and  will  be  pro- 
vided to  each  student.  Students  may  require  additional  supplies  as  well  and  will  be 
responsible  for  purchasing  them  directly.  The  expenses  will  vary  from  course  to 
course  and  from  student  to  student. 

Required  materials $5-63 

Additional  supplies $12-100 

•  Chemistry  laboratory  course,  per  semester  —  $6-10  plus  breakage 

•  Fee  for  nonmatriculated  students 

Occasionally  an  individual  who  is  not  studying  toward  a  degree  at  Smith  will  take  a 
course  as  an  auditor  or  for  credit.  The  following  fees  apply: 

Per  course  for  credit $2,120 

For  auditing,  per  lecture  course $25 

For  auditing,  per  performance  or  language  course $  1 00 

•  Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

The  fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  are  prorated  on  a  per-course  basis,  with  a  flat 
maximum  for  full-time  tuition.  Additional  expenses  include  the  application  fee,  the 
room  deposit  or  nonresident  fee,  books,  living  expenses,  and  the  student  activities 
fee  for  all  students  taking  three  or  more  courses.  There  are  certain  additional  fees  for 
optional  courses  and  programs  (see  above). 

Application  fee $40 

Room  and  board  one  night  per  week, 

per  semester  (15  weeks) $535 

One  four-credit  course $2,120 

Two  four-credit  courses $4,240 

Three  four-credit  courses $6,360 

Four  or  more  four-credit  courses $8,425 

Each  one-credit  course $530 

•  Student  Activity  Fee 

This  fee  is  set  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  as  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
student  body.  It  supports  clubs  and  organizations  on  campus. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

The  college  makes  commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  based  on  anticipated  student 
enrollment  in  advance  of  each  semester,  and  these  commitments  are  not  subject  to 
change.  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full 
tuition  refund.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes  are  entitled 
to  a  tuition  refund  as  follows: 

During  the  first  week  of  classes 75% 

During  the  second  week  of  classes 50% 

During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  classes 25% 

Thereafter 0% 
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The  college  makes  arrangements  for  housing  each  student  prior  to  the  semester, 
again  based  on  anticipated  enrollments.  These  arrangements  are  not  subject  to 
change.  Consequently  we  cannot  refund  room  rent,  hut  we  do  prorate  the  hoard 
fees,  less  $100,  and  refund  the  unused  portion. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  is  either  the  date  on  which  the  registrar  receives  written 
notice  of  the  student's  intent  to  withdraw  or  the  date  on  which  she  vacates  her  room. 
whichever  is  later. 

All  scholarship  grants  are  applied  first  to  tuition  costs.  Only  if  the  grant  exceeds 
hilled  tuition  will  any  amount  he  applied  to  other  fees.  Refunds  of  grant  aid  from  any 
source  are  therefore  computed  on  the  basis  of  tuition  refunds  shown  above.  Financial 
aid  funds  are  reallocated  proportionally  according  to  a  formula  prescribed  by  federal 
regulations,  in  the  follow  order:  Perkins  Loan,  Supplementary  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant  (SEOG),  Pell  Grant,  Stafford  Loan,  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students 
(PLUS),  state  grants  (including  SSIG),  institutional  funds,  and  the  student  and  family. 

An  appeal  to  the  withdrawal  policy  may  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee  made 
up  of  the  treasurer  (chair),  the  registrar,  the  student's  class  dean,  and  the  associate 
dean  for  student  affairs. 


Contractual  Limitations 

If  Smith  College's  performance  of  its  educational  objectives,  support  services,  or  lodg- 
ing and  food  services  is  hampered  or  restrained  on  account  of  strikes,  fire,  shipping 
delays,  Acts  of  God,  prohibition  or  restraint  of  governmental  authority,  or  other  simi- 
lar causes  beyond  Smith  College's  control,  Smith  College  shall  not  be  liable  to  any- 
one, except  to  the  extent  of  allowing  in  such  cases  a  pro-rata  reduction  in  fees  or 
charges  already  paid  to  Smith  College. 


Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options 

In  addition  to  the  regular  payment  plan  in  which  fees  are  paid  in  full  prior  to  each 
semester,  the  college  offers  a  Ten-Month  Payment  Plan.  This  allows  any  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  Smith  undergraduate  to  pay  the  required  annual  fees  in  10  equal  install- 
ments, beginning  in  June  prior  to  entrance.  A  nonrefundable  administrative  fee  of  $40 
is  required  with  each  registration.  The  college  also  participates  in  the  Insured  Tuition 
Payment  Plan,  an  alternate  monthly  payment  plan  administered  through  Knight  Tu- 
ition Payment  Plans.  The  TER1  Tuition  Payment  Plan  is  a  third  payment  option  which 
is  administered  by  the  Education  Resources  Institute  and  allows  a  family  to  spread 
payments  over  a  10-  or  12-month  period.  Additionally,  parents  who  wish  to  shelter 
themselves  from  future  tuition  increases  may  use  the  Tuition  Prepayment  Option, 
paying  for  all  eight  semesters  of  tuition  at  the  current  rate. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  various  payment  plans  and  loan  options  available.  Further 
details  about  these  plans  are  mailed  by  the  Office  of  the  Controller  to  parents  of  ac- 
cepted first-year  students. 
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Summary  of  Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options 


Number  of 
payments 
per  year 

Number 
of  years  to 
complete 
payments 

First 

payment 

due 

Annual 
interest 
rate 
charged* 

Regular 
Payment  Plan 

2 

4 

Aug.  15 

0 

Smith 
10-Month 
Payment  Plan 

10 

4 

June  15 

0 

Smith  Tuition 

Prepayment 

Option 

1 

Aug.  15 

Knight  Insured  Tuition 
Payment  Plan 

12 

4 

June  1 

0 

Knight 
Extended 
Repayment 
Plan 

12 

10 

June  1 

7.5% 

TERI  Tuition 
Payment  Plan 

12 

4 

May  1 

0 

Family  Education 
Loan  Program 

12 

15 

30  days 
after  orig- 
ination 

9.25% 

Family  Education 
Loan  for  Tuition 
Prepayment  Option 

12 

15 

30  days 
after  orig- 
ination 

9.25% 

SHARE  Loans 

12 

4-20 

45  days 
following 
disburse- 
ment 

11.95% 

PLUS/SLS  Loans 

12 

up  to 
10  years 

30-45  days 
following 
disburse- 
ment 

up  to  12% 

'Rate  effe<  tive  as  of  February  1992 
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Service, 

origination, 
or  guarantee 
tees 

Insurance 

Annual 
maximum 

Income 
restric  tions 

(  redil 
check 

Eligibility 


None 


None 


Iota 


None 


No 


Ml 


$40 


None 


Comprehensive      None 

fee 


No 


All 


None 


Four  times 

current 

tuition 


None 


No 


Families 

not 
receh  ing 

Imam  ial 
aid 


$55  (non- 
refundable) 


Required 


Total  fees 


None 


No 


All 


$55  (non- 
refundable) 


Optional 


Total  fees 


None 


Yes 


All 


$45 


Included 


Total  fees 


None 


No 


All 


$35  sen  ice 
fee  plus  6% 
origination 
fee  of  loan 
principal 


Optional 


Total  fees 


Varies 


Yes 


Families 

of  all 

part-  to 

full-time 

students 


$35  service 
fee  plus  6% 
i    origination 
fee  of  loan 
principal 


Optional 


Four  times  Varies 

current  tuition 


Yes 


Families 

not 

receiving 

financial 
aid 


5%  of  amount 
borrowed 


None 


$20,000 


Varies 


Families 
of  all 
part-  to 
full-time 
students 


1%  of 

amount 

borrowed 


None 


$4,000  per  None 

student 


At 
bank's 

Jim  re 

tion 


Families 
of  all 
pan    to 
full-time 
students 
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Of  these  plans,  number  4  requires  the  subscriber  to  carry  additional  insurance,  and 
plans  5,  6,  7  and  8  offer  insurance  as  an  option.  Families  of  students  who  receive 
Stafford  Loans  must  meet  the  needs  test  of  the  program  or  of  the  College  Scholarship 
Service.  Eligibility  for  the  Family  Education  Loan  Plan  and  Tuition  Pre-payment  Op- 
tion Loan  Plan  is  based  on  need  and  family  resources.  Loans  are  made  to  families 
with  incomes  of  at  least  $75,000  with  one  student  in  college  and  to  families  with 
incomes  well  above  that  if  there  is  more  than  one  family  member  in  college.  Families 
receiving  grant  aid  may  not  participate  in  plan  7  or  plan  8.  For  more  information, 
write  or  call  Anthony  Symanski,  controller,  or  Tammy  J.  Hyson,  bursar. 
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Financial  Aid 

We  arc  eager  to  have  Students  from  all  economic  backgrounds,  and  we  make  every 
effort  fully  to  aid  all  admitted  undergraduates  with  documented  nccil.  Awards  are 
offered  to  applicants  on  the  basis  of  computed  need,  regardless  of  a  student's  r;uc\ 
creed,  handicap  or  color.  An  award  is  usually  a  combination  of  a  grant,  a  campus  job 
and  a  suggested  loan.  A  brochure  supplementing  the  information  here  is  available 
from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

To  determine  a  student's  need,  a  family  submits  the  Financial  Aid  Form  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service,  requesting  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Smith.  (Our  code  num- 
ber is  3762.)  The  Financial  Aid  Form  is  available  in  December  from  high  school  guid- 
ance offices  and  from  our  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Early  Decision  candidates  should 
request  a  special  Financial  Aid  Form  directly  from  the  Smith  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

An  applicant  and  her  family  must  also  complete  and  file  the  Smith  financial  aid 
application  that  comes  as  part  of  the  application  package  from  the  office  of  Admis- 
sion. It  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  with  a  copy  of  the 
family's  tax  returns  for  the  prior  year.  Once  we  receive  an  applicant's  completed 
Financial  Aid  Form  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service  we  begin  to  calculate  each 
student's  need.  We  figure  each  case  individually,  realizing  fully  that  the  forms  repre- 
sent people.  We  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  dependents,  the  number  of 
family  members  in  college,  divorced  parents  and  other  special  circumstances.  We  will 
require  copies  of  parents'  and  students'  most  recent  federal  income  tax  returns  to 
verify  all  the  financial  information  before  we  credit  awards  to  a  student's  account. 
International  students  should  request  special  applications  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sion, and  an  official  government  statement  or  income  tax  return  will  be  required  to 
verify  income. 

The  college  itself  makes  the  final  decision  on  need  and  awards.  Financial  aid  deci- 
sions to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admission  notifications. 

A  student  who  is  awarded  aid  at  entrance  will  have  it  renewed  according  to  her 
need  if  she  is  in  good  academic  standing.  She  and  her  family  apply  for  aid  annually 
with  Smith  College  forms,  College  Scholarship  Service  forms,  and  tax  returns.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  complete  their  undergraduate  studies  in  eight  semesters,  and 
grant  aid  is  limited  to  that  period,  except  for  special  programs.  Unless  the  administra- 
tive board  decides  that  mitigating  circumstances  warrant  an  exception,  no  federal 
student  aid  may  be  made  available  to  a  student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree  (see  p.  82). 

If  an  entering  student  applied  for  but  did  not  qualify  for  aid  in  her  first  year,  and 
her  family  circumstances  change  (for  example,  a  brother  or  sister  enters  college). 
then  she  may  reapply  for  aid.  If  there  is  a  family  financial  emergency,  we  will  con- 
sider a  request  for  aid  at  any  time,  and  we  reserve  funds  each  year  to  give  assistance 
to  any  student  in  an  emergency  situation. 

You  must  apply  for  financial  aid  at  the  time  you  apply  for  admission.  If  you  do 
not,  you  will  be  ineligible  to  apply  for  or  receive  college  aid  until  your  junior  year 
(for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  until  you  have  completed  32  credits  at  smith).  Although 
you  will  not  receive  college  grant  aid  or  work-study  jobs  during  your  first  two  years 
at  Smith,  you  may  still  be  eligible  for  loans,  federal  and  state  aid  and  some  campus 
jobs.  Exceptions  may  be  made  only  if  you  have  an  unexpected  family  financial  cmer- 
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gency  that  can  be  documented.  This  policy  does  not  include  students  who  applied 
for  but  were  found  ineligible  for  need-based  financial  aid  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion to  Smith. 


Because  determining  each  students  need  and  calculating  each  award  is  a  lengthy 
and  complicated  process,  it  is  imperative  that  students  who  want  to  receive  financial 
aid  at  Smith  meet  the  published  deadlines.  They  are  as  follows: 


Submit  the  Financial 
Aid  Form 


Send  the  Smith  financial 
aid  application  and 
prior-year  tax  returns  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Receive  notification  from 

Smith  of 

financial  aid  awards 

Send  photocopy  of 
applicant's  and  parents' 
most  recent  federal  income 
tax  return  to  the  Smith  Office 
of  Financial  Aid 

Send  all  copies  of  the 
Student  Aid  Report  for  the 
Pell  Grant  to  the  Smith 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 


Fall  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  January 
Transfers 


Early  version  due 
November  15 
Regular  version  due 
after  January  1 

November  15 


mid-December 


April  15 


June  1 


Winter  Early 
Decision  Plan 


January  1 


January  1 


Regular  Decision, 
September 
Transfers  and 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars 

February  1 
(February  12  for 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars) 

February  1 
(February  12  for 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars) 


early  February      early  April 


April  15 


June  1 


April  15 


June  1 


Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  with  need  should  follow  the  same  procedure  as  applicants  to  the 
first-year  class,  but  must  include  a  financial  aid  transcript  from  each  institution  at- 
tended. 


Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

No  woman  should  hesitate  to  apply  to  Smith  under  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram because  of  inability  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  education  at  a  private  college. 
Grant  aid  from  college  funds  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  billed  fees;  federal  or 
state  grants  and  loans  may  pay  a  portion  of  other  expenses.  Applicants  to  the  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars  Program  should  follow  the  same  procedures  as  other  entering 
students,  except  that  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  about  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office.  See  p.  75. 
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Financial  Aid  Awards 

A  financial  aid  award  may  comprise  three  parts:  a  grant,  a  suggested  loan,  and  a 
campus  job.  Depending  on  the  documented  need,  we  may  offer  one  or  more  of 
these,  covering  up  to  the  full  cost  of  a  year  at  Smith.  In  addition  to  the  award,  we 
expect  each  student  to  contribute  from  her  summer  earnings  and  savings  and  to  ap- 
ply for  any  federal,  state  and  local  scholarships  for  which  she  may  he  eligible. 

Loans.  Most  students  borrow  through  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  (formerly  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program).  Perkins  Loans  are  offered  to  students  to  the  ex- 
tent of  available  federal  funding.  Most  parents  are  eligible  to  borrow  under  the  fed- 
eral program  of  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS)  and  may  make  use 
of  one  of  the  plans  described  under  "Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options."  Students 
who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes  governing 
such  aid.  Stafford  and  PLUS  loans  are  available  through  commercial  lenders  in  all 
states,  and  the  college  will  endorse  students'  applications  for  the  amount  suggested  in 
the  award  letter,  plus  enough  to  cover  required  fees.  If  an  aided  student's  application 
for  a  Stafford  Loan  is  rejected,  she  may  borrow  up  to  the  suggested  amount  from  the 
college's  loan  funds.  Inquiries  about  student  loans  should  be  addressed  to  Shelley 
Cotnoir,  the  loan  coordinator  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Campus  Jobs.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  campus  jobs.  All  students 
may  apply,  but  priority  is  given  to  those  students  (about  one-half  of  our  student 
body)  who  received  campus  job  offers  as  part  of  their  aid  packages.  First-year  stu- 
dents work  seven  hours  a  week,  usually  for  dining  services  in  their  own  houses,  with 
an  earnings  ceiling  of  $1,200.  Students  in  other  classes  hold  regular  jobs  of  10  hours  a 
week  and  can  earn  up  to  $1,600.  These  monies  are  paid  directly  to  each  student  as 
she  earns  them.  They  are  intended  primarily  to  cover  personal  expenses  but  return- 
ing students  should  expect  to  use  part  of  their  earnings  toward  required  fees.  Short- 
term  jobs  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  not  reached  their  allowed  maximum 
earnings  and  to  those  who  receive  no  need-based  aid.  Additionally,  a  term-time  in- 
ternship program  is  administered  by  the  financial  aid  and  Career  Development  Of- 
fices. The  college  participates  in  the  federally  funded  College  Work-Study  Program, 
which  funds  up  to  70  percent  of  the  earnings  of  eligible  students,  some  of  them  in 
nonprofit,  off-campus  positions. 

Grants.  Grants  are  gifts  that  do  not  require  repayment  by  the  student  or  her  fam- 
ily. We  participate  in  the  federal  Pell  Grant  Program  and  receive  a  yearly  allocation 
for  federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  Massachusetts  state 
grants.  Most  grants,  however,  are  awarded  from  college  funds  given  for  this  purpose; 
from  more  than  195  restricted  funds  given  to  the  college  to  support  students  in  par- 
ticular disciplines  or  from  specific  geographic  areas;  by  annual  gifts  from  individual 
alumnae  and  by  close  to  137  Smith  Clubs  that  raise  scholarship  funds  each  year  for 
students  in  their  club  area;  by  contributions  from  corporations,  foundations,  and 
other  organizations;  and  from  general  income. 

The  director  of  financial  aid  has  available  a  number  of  named  and  restricted  grants 
to  assign,  sometimes  in  consultation  with  the  donor.  No  separate  application  is 
needed.  Among  the  names  and  special  purpose  grants  are  the  following: 
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First  Group  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  with  financial  need  of  highest  aca- 
demic achievement,  as  follows: 

The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  15  scholarships,  created  by  the  board  of 
trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  15  years 
of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  with  documented  need 
who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars  in  the  three  returning  classes. 

The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  seniors 
with  need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

Music  Scholarships.  Each  year  the  college  awards  scholarships  equal  to  $500  per  year 
for  the  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students  who  have  financial  need  and 
who  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Music.  An  additional  scholarship  supports 
the  full  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  be  assigned  as  follows: 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  full-year  music  performance  scholar- 
ship (vocal  or  instrumental)  to  be  granted  by  the  Music  Department  to  a  first-year 
student,  sophomore  or  junior  enrolled  in  a  performance  course  at  Smith  College, 
based  on  merit  and  commitment. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Scholarships  These 
scholarships  are  available  to  certain  Smith  students  who  enroll  in  the  ROTC  Program 
through  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Army  ROTC  does  not  have  its  own  program  at  Smith  College;  however,  students 
can  take  the  program  while  attending  Smith  College  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts through  the  Five  College  interchange.  The  first-year  and  sophomore  courses  can 
be  taken  without  any  commitment  to  the  Army,  and  a  two-year  program  is  available 
for  any  interested  sophomore  who  decides  to  pursue  the  program  during  the  spring 
of  that  year.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  (and  receipt  of  a  bachelor's 
degree),  graduating  students  will  receive  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  Four,  three  and  two-year  Army  ROTC  scholarships  are  available  and 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  These  scholarships  will  pay  for  tuition  up  to  $7,500 
a  year  (adjusted  annually)  or  80  percent,  which-ever  is  higher,  mandatory  fees,  a  flat 
rate  for  books  and  an  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000  a  year  each  school  year  the  award  is 
in  effect.  Army  ROTC  textbooks  are  provided  at  no  cost.  For  additional  information, 
contact  the  professor  of  military  science,  (413)  545-2321/2322,  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Air  Force  offers  scholarships  to  qualified  students  who  are  working  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  any  field.  Graduates  will  receive  commissions  as  second  lieuten- 
ants in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Scholarships  paying  full  tuition,  lab  fees,  incidental  fees 
and  $100  per  month  during  the  academic  term  are  available  to  students  in  all  aca- 
demic majors.  Books  are  provided.  For  more  information,  contact  the  professor  of 
aerospace  studies  at  (413)  545-2437/2451,  or  write  to  the  department  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
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Scholarships  for  Northampton  and  Hatfield  Residents.  At  the  discretion  of  the 

trustees,  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  accepted  applicants  who  have  been 
•  residents  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield  with  their  parents  for  at  least  five  years  directly 

preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to  college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through 
the  four  college  years  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  college,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 
These  students  may  not  reserve  a  room  on  campus  hut  may  move  into  a  college 
student  residence  if  space  becomes  available. 

Graduate  Fellowships.  Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those 
open  to  students  from  foreign  countries,  are  described  on  p.  35. 

We  realize  that  applying  for  financial  aid  is  a  confusing  and  sometimes  intimidat- 
ing process,  so  we  encourage  applicants  and  their  families  to  communicate  directly 
with  us.  For  factual  information  and  advice,  we  have  a  toll-free  number  (1-800-221- 
2579)  operating  from  2  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  time,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  2  to 
4:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  between  January  15  and  June  15.  Inquiries  may  also  be  made  by 
calling  the  financial  aid  office  at  (413)  585-2530,  between  10:30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  East- 
ern time. 
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Admission 


From  the  college's  beginning,  students  at  Smith  have  been  challenged  by 
rigorous  academic  standards  unci  supported  by  rich  resources  and  facilities 
to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  and  define  their  own  terms  of  success. 
Admitting  students  who  will  thrive  in  the  Smith  environment  remains  the 
goal  of  our  admission  efforts.  We  seek  students  who  will  be  productive  members  of 
the  Smith  community,  who  will  be  challenged  by  all  that  is  offered  here,  and  who 
will  challenge  their  faculty  members  and  peers  to  sharpen  their  ideas  and  perspec- 
tives of  the  world. 

Each  year  we  enroll  a  first-year  class  of  approximately  625  able,  motivated,  diverse 
students  whose  records  show  academic  achievement,  intellectual  curiosity  and  poten- 
tial for  growth.  Because  our  students  come  from  virtually  every  state  and  more  than 
50  foreign  countries,  their  educational  and  personal  experiences  and  opportunities 
vary  tremendously.  In  selecting  a  class,  the  Board  of  Admission,  which  is  made  up  of 
faculty  members  as  well  as  members  of  the  admission  and  administrative  staffs,  con- 
siders each  student  in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  available  to  her.  Included  in  the 
board's  review  are  her  secondary  school  record,  her  rank  in  class,  the  recommenda- 
tions from  her  school,  her  College  Board  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests,  or  ACT  and 
any  other  available  information.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  direct  communication 
we  have  with  each  student  through  her  writing  on  the  application  and  through  a 
personal  interview.  It  is  as  important  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  student  as  it  is  for 
her  to  get  to  know  the  college. 

Our  financial  aid  program  guarantees  aid  to  every  admitted  student  with  docu- 
mented need  so  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education  will  not  deter  a  student  from 
considering  Smith  seriously.  Two-thirds  of  our  student  body  receive  some  form  of 
financial  assistance  through  grants,  loans  and/or  campus  jobs.  Further  information 
about  financial  planning  for  a  Smith  education  and  about  financial  aid  is  available  in 
the  section  on  Fees,  Expenses  and  Financial  Aid,  pp.  55-67. 


Secondary  School  Preparation 

There  is  no  typical  applicant  to  Smith  and  no  typical  academic  program,  but  we 
strongly  recommend  that  a  student  prepare  for  Smith  by  taking  the  strongest  courses 
offered  by  her  high  school.  Specifically  this  should  include  the  following,  where  pos- 
sible: 

•  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature 

•  three  years  of  a  foreign  language  (or  two  years  in  each  of  two  languages) 

•  three  years  of  mathematics 

•  two  years  of  science 

•  two  years  of  history 
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Beyond  meeting  the  normal  minimum  requirements,  we  expect  each  candidate  to 
pursue  in  greater  depth  academic  interests  of  special  importance  to  her. 

While  we  do  not  give  credit  for  courses  taken  at  a  college  or  university  before  a 
student's  first  year  here,  such  courses  may  allow  her  to  enroll  in  more  advanced 
courses  at  Smith,  based  on  placement  exams  given  here  in  the  fall  or  at  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  departments.  We  give  credit  for  excellent  performance  in  Advanced 
Placement,  International  Baccalaureate  and  equivalent  foreign  examinations. 


Entrance  Tests 

We  require  each  applicant  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  a  minimum 
of  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of  which  must  be  in  English  composition.  She 
should  select  the  other  two  in  fields  where  she  has  particular  interests  and  strong 
preparation.  The  ACT  can  be  substituted  for  the  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests.  We 
recommend  that  a  candidate  take  the  examinations  in  her  junior  year  to  keep  open 
the  possibility  of  Early  Decision  and  to  help  her  counselors  advise  her  appropriately 
about  college.  All  examinations  taken  through  January  of  the  senior  year  are  accept- 
able. The  results  of  examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  us  to  include 
them  in  the  decision-making  process. 

A  candidate  should  apply  to  take  the  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  (Resi- 
dents of  western  United  States,  western  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701.)  Special-needs  students  should  write  to  the  College  Board  for  infor- 
mation about  special  testing  arrangements.  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the 
proper  office  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests 
and  test  dates  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility 
to  ask  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results 
of  all  tests  taken.  The  College  Board  code  number  for  Smith  College  is  3762. 

Students  applying  to  take  the  ACT  should  write  for  information  to:  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 


Applying  for  Admission 

A  student  interested  in  Smith  has  three  options  for  applying — Fall  Early  Decision, 
Winter  Early  Decision  and  Regular  Decision.  (Foreign  nationals  should  read  the  Inter- 
national Students  section  on  p.  74  for  further  information.) 

Early  Decision 

Fall  and  Winter  Early  Decision  Plans  are  designed  for  students  with  strong  qualifica- 
tions who  have  selected  Smith  as  their  first  choice.  The  plans  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  application  deadline,  recognizing  that  students  may  decide  on  their  college 
preference  at  different  times.  In  making  an  application  to  her  first-choice  college,  a 
candidate  eliminates  much  of  the  anxiety,  effort  and  cost  of  preparing  several  college 
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applications.  Candidates  under  this  plan  may  initiate  applications  to  other  colleges, 

but  may  make  an  Early  Decision  application  to  one  college  only.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  if  accepted  under  Early  Decision,  a  candidate  must  withdraw  all  other  col- 
lege applications  and  may  not  make  any  further  applications. 

A  student  applying  lor  Hark'  Decision  should  take  her  SAT  and,  if  possible.  three- 
Achievement  Tests  before  her  senior  year.  If  a  student  has  not  taken  all  three 
Achievement  Tests,  she  still  may  apply  for  Early  Decision  with  the  understanding  that 
she  must  fulfill  the  rest  of  the  requirements  before  the  end  of  her  senior  year.  The 
ACT  may  be  substituted  for  the  SAT  and  three  achievement  tests.  Supporting  materi- 
als must  include  mid-semester  senior  grades. 

Applicants  deferred  in  either  Early  Decision  plan  will  be  reconsidered  in  the 
spring,  together  with  applicants  in  the  Regular  Decision  Plan.  Offers  of  admission  are 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  high  school  record  continues  to  be  of  high 
quality  through  the  senior  year.  Candidates  are  notified  of  financial  aid  decisions  at 
the  same  time  as  the  admission  decision. 

Regular  Decision 

The  Regular  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  keep  open  several 
college  options  during  the  application  process.  Candidates  may  submit  applications 
anytime  before  the  January  15  deadline. 

A  student  interested  in  Smith  should  request  an  application  from  the  Office  of 
Admission.  Included  with  the  application  are  all  the  forms  she  will  need,  including  a 
Smith  financial  aid  application,  and  instructions  for  completing  each  part  of  the  appli- 
cation. She  may  use  the  Common  Application  form  obtainable  at  her  school. 

We  realize  that  applying  to  college  involves  a  lot  of  time-consuming  paper  work 
for  the  applicant.  It  is  work  that  we  review  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  we  suggest 
that  applicants  do  not  leave  it  to  the  last  moment. 
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First-Year  Students'  Admission  Deadline  Dates 


Fall 

Winter 

Early 

Early 

Regular 

Decision 

Decision 

Decision 

Submit  preliminary 

November  15 

January  1 

January  15 

application  and  fee  by: 

Submit  all  other  parts  of 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

the  application  by: 

Come  for  an  interview  by: 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

File  the  financial  aid 

November  15 

January  1 

January  15 

application  with  the  Smith 

Office  of  Financial  Aid  by: 

Ask  your  counselor  to  send 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

senior  grades  by: 

(first-term 

(first-term 

(midyear 

grades) 

grades) 

grades) 

We  notify  each  candidate  by: 


Submit  the  $300  deposit  to 
hold  a  space  in  the  class  by: 

Return  completed  Health 
Services  preadmission 
form  by: 


December  15  early  February      early  April 

(Deferred  applicants  for  Fall  or  Winter  Early 
Decision  are  automatically  reconsidered  with 
Regular  Decision  applicants  in  the  spring.) 

January  1  February  20  May  1 


July  15 


July  15 


July  15 


Advanced  Placement 


Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AB  examina- 
tion, for  which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1994,  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  credits  incurred  through  failure  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
administrative  board,  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping 
a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  or  to  undertake  an  accelerated  course  program.  A 
maximum  of  one  year  (32  credits)  of  Advanced  Placement  credits  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  Students  entering  with  24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits 
may  apply  for  sophomore  standing  after  completion  of  the  first  semester's  work. 

A  student  who  completes  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as 
those-  for  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  recorded  may  not  then  apply  that  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments 
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will  determine  what  course's  cover  the  same  material. 

The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfil]  major  requirements.  No 

more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 
Advanced  Placement  credit  may  he  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside  the 
major. 


International  Baccalaureate 

The  amount  of  credit  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  an  official  copy  of  results  has 
been  sent  to  the  registrar's  office.  Guidelines  for  use  are  comparable  to  those  for 
Advanced  Placement. 


Interview 

We  require  an  interview  for  all  candidates.  For  those  who  live  or  attend  school  within 
200  miles  of  the  college  an  on-campus  interview  is  required.  Others  should  write 
requesting  information  about  an  interview  in  their  area.  The  interview  allows  each 
candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Smith  and  to  exchange  information  with 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Admission.  See  the  chart  of  admission  deadline 
dates  for  times  of  interviews,  and  remember  that  we  cannot  interview  after  February 
1,  as  we  are  busy  reading  applications.  Interviews  for  juniors  begin  in  mid-March. 


Deferred  Entrance 

An  admitted  applicant  who  has  accepted  Smith's  offer  and  paid  the  required  deposit 
may  defer  her  entrance  to  the  first-year  class  for  one  year  if  she  makes  this  request  in 
writing  to  the  director  of  admission  by  June  1. 


Transfer  Admission 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after  the 
completion  of  one  or  more  semester  at  another  institution.  When  she  requests  the 
application  form  she  should  send  a  detailed  statement  of  her  academic  background 
and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  she  must  submit  her  application  by  November  15  and  send 
all  credentials  by  December  1.  For  September  entrance,  she  must  apply  by  Februarv 
15.  A  candidate  who  lives  or  attends  college  a  reasonable  distance  from  Northampton 
should  plan  to  have  an  interview  by  November  15  for  January  entrance  and  by  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  September  entrance. 

We  notify  candidates  by  the  middle  of  April  for  first-semester  entrance  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  for  second  semester.  Letters  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  are 
mailed  at  the  same  time  as  admission  letters. 
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We  expect  a  transfer  student  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  We  look  particularly  for  evidence  of 
achievement  in  college,  although  we  also  consider  her  secondary  school  record  and 
test  results.  Her  program  should  correlate  with  the  general  Smith  College  require- 
ments given  on  pp.  69-70  of  this  catalogue. 

We  require  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  spend  at  least  two 
years  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton,  during  which  time  she  normally 
completes  64  credits.  A  student  may  not  transfer  to  the  junior  class  and  spend  the 
junior  or  senior  year  abroad. 


International  Students 

We  welcome  applications  from  qualified  international  students  and  advise  applicants 
to  communicate  with  the  director  of  admission  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  The  initial  letter  should  include  information  about  the  student's 
complete  academic  background.  If  financial  aid  is  needed,  this  fact  should  be  made 
clear  in  the  initial  correspondence.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  aid  available  for 
foreign  nationals,  we  require  that  those  needing  aid  apply  under  the  Regular  Deci- 
sion Plan. 


Visiting  Year  Programs 

Smith  College  welcomes  a  certain  number  of  guest  students  for  one  year  of  study.  In 
the  Visiting  Student  Program,  students  enrolled  in  accredited,  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States  may  apply  to  spend  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  year  at  Smith. 

International  students  may  apply  to  spend  a  year  at  Smith  under  the  International 
Visiting  Program.  Applicants  must  be  in  their  final  year  of  studies  leading  to  university 
entrance  in  their  own  country  or  currently  enrolled  in  a  university  program  abroad.  If 
accepted,  candidates  will  be  expected  to  present  examination  results — Baccalaureate, 
Abitur  or  GCSE,  for  example — before  enrolling.  Evidence  of  English  fluency  will  be 
required  of  applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English. 

Applicants  to  the  visiting  programs  must  furnish  a  transcript  of  their  college  work 
(or  secondary  school  work,  where  applicable)  to  date,  faculty  recommendations  and 
a  completed  application.  Entry  is  in  September  of  each  year.  Applications  must  be 
completed  by  July  1  of  the  year  of  requested  entry.  We  regret  that  financial  aid  is  not 
available  for  these  programs. 

Information  and  application  material  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Visiting  Year 
Programs,  Office  of  Admission,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 


Readmission 

See  Withdrawal  and  Readmission,  p.  84. 
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Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  College  combines  the  rigorous  aca- 
demic challenges  of  our  undergraduate  program  with  a  more  flexible  structure  for 
women  beyond  traditional  college  age.  Admission  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  program  are  directed  through  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office. 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  have  vastly  different  backgrounds,  yet  each  combines  her 
wish  to  continue  her  education  with  motivation,  stability  and  commitment  in  order  to 
complete  a  Smith  Degree. 

The  admission  process  includes  the  submission  of  official  transcripts  from  all  pre- 
viously attended  institutions  and  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Ada  Comstock 
Office  staff,  as  well  as  comprehensive  essays.  The  application  process  must  be  com- 
plete by  February  10;  entrance  to  the  program  is  in  September  only. 

A  student  admitted  through  the  Office  of  Admission  normally  will  not  be  permitted 
to  change  her  class  status  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholar.  A  candidate's  status  as  an  Ada 
Comstock  Scholar  must  be  designated  at  the  time  of  application. 

A  description  of  the  program  can  be  found  on  p.  17.  For  more  information  about 
fees,  expenses  and  financial  aid  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  refer  to  p.  64.  Inquiries, 
either  in  writing  or  by  phone,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram Office. 
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Academic  Rules 
and  Procedures 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 


The  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Smith  College  are  the  comple- 
tion to  a  specified  standard  of  128  credits  of  academic  work.  Thirty-six  to  48  of  these 
credits  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  major  field;  64  credits  must 
be  chosen  from  outside  the  major  department.  For  graduation  the  minimum  standard 
of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  in  the  senior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work,  a 
minimum  of  64  credits,  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these 
years  must  be  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year.  (For  accelerated  programs,  see 
p.  17). 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curricu- 
lum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  regu- 
lations and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 


Election  of  Courses 

Semester  Course  Program 

The  normal  course  program  for  traditional-aged  undergraduates  consists  of  16  credits 
taken  in  each  of  eight  semesters  at  Smith.  Only  with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tive board  may  a  student  complete  her  degree  requirements  in  fewer  or  more  than 
eight  semesters.  The  minimum  course  program  in  any  semester  is  12  credits  taken  for 
regular  letter  grades. 

The  option  to  take  fewer  than  the  normal  16  credits  in  a  semester  is  limited  by  the 
following  restrictions: 

A  student  studying  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  is  required  to 
carry  at  least  32  credits  for  the  academic  year  and  may  carry  no  more  than  38 
credits.  In  exceptional  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  director  and  the  associate 
dean  for  international  study,  students  may  earn  40  credits  for  a  year  on  a  Smith 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program. 

Introductory-level  performance  courses  in  music  must  be  taken  above  a  regular 
16-credit  program  and  are  counted  as  two-credit  courses. 

Summer-school  credit  may  be  used  to  supplement  a  minimum  12-credit  program 
or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  hours.  See  Academic  Credit,  p.  80-81. 
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Admission  to  Courses 

Permissions.  Some  courses,  as  designated  in  the  catalogue,  require  written  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  and/or  chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  the  course  is 
elected. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

Permission  by  petition  to  the  administrative  board  is  required  to  enter  or  drop  a 
year-long  course  at  midyear.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  instmctor  of  the 
course  and  the  chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  it  is  filed  with  the  class 
dean. 

Seminars.  Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are  open,  by  permission  of  the 
instructor,  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  only.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the  program  director,  15 
students  may  enroll.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number  the  instructor  will  select  the 
best-qualified  candidates. 

Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  normally  open  only  to  qualified  juniors  and 
seniors.  Permission  of  the  instructor,  the  department  chair  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
whole  department  is  required. 

Student-Initiated  Courses.  Student-initiated  courses  for  credit  may  be  proposed  by 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  for  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
and  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  Between  10 
and  15  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for  initiating  such  a  course 
are  available  in  College  Hall  23.  Proposals  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Policy  before  April  15  for  the  first  semester  and  November  1  for  the  second 
semester. 

Independent  Study.  Independent  study  for  credit  may  be  proposed  by  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropriate  department(s)  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  is  re- 
quired. Time  spent  on  independent  study  off  campus  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
residence  requirement. 

Internships.  An  internship  for  credit,  supervised  by  a  Smith  faculty  member,  may 
be  proposed  by  qualified  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate department(s)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  is  required. 

Auditing.  A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  an  occasional 
basis  if  space-  is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instmctor  is  obtained.  An  audit  is 

not  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Auditing  by  Nonmatriculated  Students.  A  nonmatriculated  student  who  wishes  to 

audit  a  course  may  do  so  with  the  permission  of  the  instmctor  and  the  registrar.  A  fee 
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will  be  charged.  Studio  art  courses  are  not  open  to  nonmatriculated  students.  Records 
of  audits  are  not  maintained. 

Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  10  class  days:  (up  to  September  21  in  the  first  semester,  and  February 
5  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course  with  the  approval  of 

the  adviser. 

After  the  first  10  doss  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a.  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  15  in  the  second  semester  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  ad- 
viser and  the  class  dean. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  class  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes 
(November  12  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  2  in  the  second  semester): 

( 1 )  after  consultation  with  the  instructor; 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  class  dean;  and 

(3)  provided  that  at  least  12  credits  are  being  carried  for  regular  letter  grades. 
(This  provision  does  not  apply  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholars.) 

A  course  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the 
second  semester  will  appear  on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  "W,"  indicating 
withdrawal  without  penalty.  The  "W"  will  not  be  counted  in  the  student's  grade  point 
average. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop  the 
course  after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  for  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.   Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Fine  for  Late  Registration 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  courses  by  the  end  of  the  first  10  class  days  of  a 
semester  will  be  fined  $25  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  she  has  not  com- 
pleted registration  by  the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  she  will  be  required  to  withdraw. 

Five  College  Course  Enrollments 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  institutions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Application  forms  should  be  submitted  during 
the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the  coming  semester,  a  period  that 
occurs  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Current  catalogues  of 
the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  loan  desk  in  Neilson  Library,  in  the  class 
deans'  office,  the  registrar's  office  and  the  college  houses.  Free  bus  transportation  to 
and  from  the  institution  is  available  for  Five  College  students.  Students  in  good  stand- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  first-year  students  in  their  first  semester,  are  eligible  to  take 
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a  course  at  one  of  the  other  institutions,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  her  educa- 
tional plan.  A  student  may  take  no  more  than  half  of  her  course  program  in  any  se- 
mester off  campus.  A  student  may  register  for  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  insti- 
tutions no  later  than  September  21  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  5  in  the  second 
semester.  Students  must  adhere  to  the  registration  procedures  and  deadlines  of  their 
home  institution. 

Five  College  courses  are  those  taught  by  special  Five  College  faculty  appointees. 
These  courses  are  listed  on  pp.  341-349  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are 
taught  jointly  by  faculty  members  from  several  institutions  and  are  usually  approved 
and  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  participating  institutions.  The  same  applications 
forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  courses  and  cooperative  courses. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  institutions  are,  in  that  course,  subject 
to  the  academic  regulations  including  the  calendar,  deadlines  and  academic  honor 
system,  of  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar  with 
the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  those  for  attendance,  aca- 
demic honesty,  pass-fail  procedures  and  deadlines  for  completing  coursework  and 
taking  examinations.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five  College 
courses  are  posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  registrar  at  the  appropriate  institution. 


Academic  Credit 

Grading 

Grades  are  recorded  by  the  registrar  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Grade  reports,  with 
a  copy  for  parents,  are  sent  to  each  student  in  February  and  June. 
The  grades  at  Smith  indicate  the  following: 


A 

(4.0) 

A- 

(37) 

B+ 

(3.3) 

B 

(3.0) 

B- 

(2.7) 

C+ 

(2.3) 

C 

(2.0) 

c- 

(1.7) 

D+ 

(1.3) 

D 

(1.0) 

D- 

(0.7) 

E 

(0.0) 

S:  satisfactory  (C-  or  better) 
U:  unsatisfactory 


Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  Option.  Four  credits  of  coursework  may  be  taken  for  a 
satisfactory  (C-  or  better)/unsatisfactory  grade,  providing  that: 

(1)  the  instnictor  approves  the  option; 

(2)  the  student  declares  the  grading  option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of 
classes  (October  5  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  19  in  the  second  semes- 
ter); and 

(3)  the  student  is  carrying  12  credits  for  regular  letter  grades  in  that  semester.  (An 
Ada  Comstock  Scholar  carrying  a  reduced  course  program  may  elect  the  satis- 
factory/unsatisfactory  grading  option  for  four  credits  out  of  every  32  that  she 
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takes  at  Smith  College,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  she  is  taking  for 
letter  grades  in  a  given  semester. 

Satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grades  do  not  count  in  the  grade  point  average. 

Within  the  12S  credits  required  for  the  degree,  a  maximum  of  1()  credits  (Smith  or 
other  Five  College)  may  be  taken  for  credit  with  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grad- 
ing option.  No  more  than  four  credits  (Smith  or  other  Five  College)  may  be  taken 
with  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  or  pass/fail  grading  option  in  any  one  semester. 
Some  departments  will  not  approve  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grading  option  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  major. 

Advanced  Placement 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AB  examina- 
tion, for  which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Students  who  complete  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as  those 
for  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  recorded  may  not  then  apply  that  Advanced 
Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments  will 
determine  what  courses  cover  the  same  material. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1994,  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  credits  incurred  through  failure  or.  with  the  approval  of  the 
administrative  board,  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping 
a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  or  to  undertake  an  accelerated  course  program.   A 
maximum  of  one  year  (32  credits)  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  Students  entering  with  24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits 
may  apply  for  advanced  standing  after  completion  of  the  first  semester  s  work. 

The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  Smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfill  major  requirements.  No 
more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 

Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside 
the  major. 

Summer-School  Credit 

Up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credits  earned  in  approved  summer-school  courses  taken 
after  matriculation  for  the  degree  may  be  counted  for  the  degree.  With  the  approval 
of  the  administrative  board,  the  credit  may  be  used  to  allow  students  to  carry  the 
minimum  12-credit  load,  or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credits,  or  to  undertake  an 
accelerated  course  program. 

Shortage  of  Credits 

A  shortage  of  credits  inclined  in  any  semester  or  year  may  be  made  up  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  work  carried  above  the  normal  Kvcredit  program,  or  with  Advanced 
Placement  credit  according  to  the  guidelines  above,  or  with  approved  summer-school 
courses  that  have  been  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  Smith  College  degree. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  96  credits  of  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credit. 
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Interterm  Credit 

No  course  credit  is  given  for  work  done  during  the  interterm  period  at  Smith  or  else- 
where. 

Repeating  Courses 

Normally  courses  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit  unless  previously  failed.  In  a  few 
courses,  the  content  of  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  by  the  instructor  and  the  chair  of  the  department. 


Academic  Standing 

A  student  is  in  good  academic  standing  as  long  as  she  is  matriculated  at  Smith  and  is 
considered  by  the  administrative  board  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the 
degree.  The  academic  standing  of  all  students  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Academic  Probation 

A  student  whose  academic  record  is  below  2.0,  either  cumulatively  or  in  a  given 
semester,  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  subsequent  semester.  Proba- 
tionary status  is  a  warning.  Notification  of  probationary  status  is  made  in  writing  to 
the  student,  her  parents  and  her  academic  adviser.  Instmctors  of  a  student  on  proba- 
tion are  asked  to  make  academic  reports  to  the  deans'  offices  during  the  period  of 
probation.  The  administrative  board  will  review  a  student's  record  at  the  end  of  the 
following  semester  to  determine  what  action  is  appropriate.  The  administrative  board 
may  require  such  a  student  to  change  her  course  program,  to  complete  summer 
study  or  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

In  general,  students  on  probation  are  advised  to  take  no  more  than  16  credits. 
They  may  not  enroll  in  courses  through  the  Five  College  interchange,  and  may  be 
asked  to  limit  their  extracurricular  commitments.  Students  whose  grade  point  average 
is  below  2.0  may  not  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

A  first-year  student  whose  grade  point  average  is  less  than  1.3  for  her  first  semes- 
ter at  the  college  may  be  required  to  withdraw  before  the  subsequent  semester.  A 
first-year  student  with  a  grade  point  average  between  1.8  and  2.0  for  her  first  semes- 
ter at  the  college  may  be  given  a  low-record  warning.  The  class  dean  will  report  this 
student  to  the  administrative  board  and  will  notify  the  student  and  her  parents  that  if 
the  grade  point  average  does  not  rise  to  2.0  the  following  semester,  she  will  be 
placed  on  academic  probation. 

Standards  for  Satisfactory  Progress 

A  student  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  degree  if  (1)  she  remains  on 
academic  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters,  or  (2)  her  record  indi- 
cates more  than  an  eight-credit  shortage  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Absence  from  Classes 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  classes  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  may 
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not  receive  credit  for  the1  work  of  that  semester  and  will  be  administratively  with- 
drawn from  the  college. 

Separation  from  the  College 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  president  by 
the  administrative  board,  the  honor  board,  the  judicial  board  or  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. Any  student  who  has  not  registered  for  courses  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  semester  wrill  be  required  to  withdraw.  There  will  be  no  refund  for  tuition  or 
room  fees. 


The  Age  of  Majority 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  college  normally  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit  and  standing. 

However,  the  regulations  of  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  make  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  dependents  of  their  parents 
for  Internal  Revenue  Service  purposes,  information  from  the  educational  records  of 
the  student  may  be  disclosed  to  the  parents  without  the  student's  prior  consent.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  college  to  notify  both  the  student  and  her  parents  in  writing  of  pro- 
bationary status,  dismissal  and  certain  academic  warnings.  Any  student  who  is  not  a 
dependent  of  her  parents,  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  must  notify  the 
registrar  of  the  college  in  writing,  with  supporting  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  college, 
by  October  1  of  each  academic  year. 

In  communications  with  parents  concerning  other  matters,  it  is  normally  college 
policy  to  respect  the  privacy  of  the  student  and  not  to  disclose  information  from  stu- 
dent educational  records  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student.  At  the  request  of 
the  student,  such  information  will  be  provided  to  parents  and  guardians. 


Leaves,  Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

Leaves  of  Absence 

A  student  who  wishes  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  personal  or  academic  reasons 
for  a  semester  or  academic  year  may  request  a  leave  of  absence.  The  request  must  be 
filed  with  the  student's  class  dean  by  May  1  for  a  fall  semester  or  academic  year 
leave;  by  December  1  for  a  second  semester  leave.  No  leaves  of  absence  will  be 
approved  after  May  1  for  the  following  fall  semester  or  academic  year  and  December 
1  for  the  spring  semester,  and  the  student  must  withdraw  from  college  forfeiting  her 
room  deposit  ($200)  if  paid. 

A  student  going  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  or  studying 
abroad  independently  must  file  for  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  appropriate  deadline. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  part  or  all  of  her  senior  year  at  another  under- 
graduate institution  must  petition  the  administrative  board.  The  petition  must  include 
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a  plan  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  major  and  degree  requirements,  and 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  major. 

A  student  who  expects  to  attend  another  college  and  request  transfer  credit  on  her 
return  must  abide  by  published  guidelines  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office)  for 
transferring  credit.  For  final  evaluation  of  credit,  an  official  transcript  must  be  sent 
from  the  other  institution  to  the  registrar. 

A  leave  of  absence  may  not  be  extended  beyond  one  full  academic  year,  and  a 
student  who  wants  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  more  than  one  year  must  with- 
draw. 

A  student  on  a  leave  of  absence  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  policies  regarding 
such  leaves  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office). 

Medical  Leave 

If  a  student  leaves  the  college  on  the  advice  of  the  health  services  for  medical  rea- 
sons, notification  will  be  sent  to  her  parents.  When  she  wishes  to  return,  she  must 
apply  for  readmission  through  the  registrar.  A  full  report  from  her  physician  must  be 
sent  to  the  college  physician  for  evaluation,  and  a  personal  interview  may  be  re- 
quired before  an  application  for  readmission  is  considered  by  the  administrative 
board.  Certification  by  the  health  services  does  not  automatically  guarantee 
readmission.  The  administrative  board,  which  makes  the  final  decision  on 
readmission,  will  also  take  into  consideration  the  student's  college  record. 

Mandatory  Medical  Leave 

The  college  may  require  a  mandatory  medical  leave  of  any  student  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  college  physician  or  coordinator  of  the  counseling  service,  has  any  illness 
or  condition  that  might  endanger  or  be  damaging  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  herself 
or  any  member  of  the  college  community,  or  whose  illness  or  condition  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  effectively  treated  or  managed  while  the  student  is  a  member  of  the 
college  community. 

Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

A  student  who  plans  to  withdraw  from  the  college  should  notify  her  class  dean  and 
must  submit  written  notice  of  such  intent  to  the  registrar.  When  notice  of  withdrawal 
for  the  coming  semester  is  given  before  June  30  or  December  1,  the  student's  general 
deposit  ($100)  is  refunded. 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  Smith  College  may  apply  to  the  registrar  for 
readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
before  March  1;  for  readmission  in  January,  before  December  1.  The  administrative 
board  acts  upon  all  requests  for  readmission. 

Any  student  who  has  been  away  from  Smith  College  for  five  or  more  years  should 
make  an  appointment  to  speak  with  the  director  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram before  applying  for  readmission. 
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Courses  of  Study,  1992-93 


Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Ancient  Studies 
Majors  and  Minor  in  Anthropology 
Majors:     Anthropology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Anthropology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Archaeology 
Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Art 
Minors:    Architecture  and  Urbanism 
Art  History 
Graphic  Art 
Studio  Art 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Biochemistry 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 
Majors  and  Minors:      Greek 
Latin 
Classics 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Comparative  Literature 
Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
Minors:     Systems  Analysis 

Computer  Science  and  Language 
Mathematical  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
Simulation  and  Modeling 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Department 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures* 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  East  Asian  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Engineering 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Ethics 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Film  Studies 


Academic 

Designation 

Division 

AAS 

I 

AMS 

II 

ANS 

I/II 

ANT 

11 

ANT 

11 

SAN 

II 

ANT 

II 

ARC 

I/II 

ART 

I 

ARU 

I 

ARH 

I 

ARG 

I 

ARS 

I 

AST 

III 

BCH 

III 

BIO 

III 

CHM 

III 

CLS 

I 

GRK 

I 

LAT 

I 

CLS 

I 

CLT 

I 

CSC 

III 

CSA 

III 

CSL 

III 

CSF 

III 

CSM 

III 

DAN 

I 

EAL 

I 

EAS 

I/II 

ECO 

II 

EDC 

II 

EGR 

III 

ENG 

I 

ETH 

I  II  III 

ESS 

III 

FLS 

I  II 

Key:    Division  I      The  Humanities 

Division  II     The  Social  Sciences  and  History 
Division  III   The  Natural  Sciences 

•Currently  includes  Chinese  (CHI)  and  Japanese  (JPN) 
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Majors  in  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     French  Language  and  Literature 
French  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Geology 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Government 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  History 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  History  of  the  Sciences 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  International  Relations 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Logic 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Marine  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Medieval  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Music 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Neuroscience 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Physics 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Political  Economy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Public  Policy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Majors  in  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     Russian  Literature 
Russian  Civilization 
Majors  and  Minor  in  Sociology 
Majors:     Sociology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Sociology 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese* 
Majors:     Spanish 

Latin  American  Literature 
Luso-Brazilian  Studies 
Minors:     Spanish  Literature 

Latin  American  Literature 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Theatre 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Third  World  Development  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Urban  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Women's  Studies 


FRN 

I 

FRL 

I 

FRS 

I 

GEO 

III 

GER 

I 

GOV 

II 

HST 

II 

HSC 

I/II/III 

IRL 

II 

ITL 

I 

JUD 

I/II 

LAS 

I/II 

LOG 

I/III 

MSC 

III 

MTH 

III 

MED 

I/II 

MUS 

I 

NSC 

III 

PHI 

I 

PHY 

III 

PEC 

II 

PSY 

III 

PPL 

II/III 

REL 

I 

RUS 

I 

RUL 

I 

RUC 

I 

SOC 

II 

SOC 

II 

SAN 

II 

SOC 

II 

SPP 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

SBS 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

THE 

I 

TWD 

I/II 

URS 

I/II 

WST 

I/II/III 

'Portuguese  language  courses  are  designated  FOR. 
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Extradepartmental  Course  in  Accounting  ACC  II 

Interdepartmental  Course  in  General  Literature 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  the  History  of  Western  Ideas 
Interdepartmental  Course  in  Peaee  and  War  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Other  Interdepartmental  Courses  IDP 

Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  College  Faculty 

Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies  AFC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  International  Relations  IRC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  Latin  American  Studies  LAC 


GLT 

1 

HWI 

1  II 

PWS 

1  II  III 

PFV 

1  III 
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Deciphering  Course  Listings 


Course  Numbering 

Courses  are  classified  in  six  grades  indicated 
by  the  first  digit  of  the  course  number.  In 
some  cases,  subcategories  are  indicated  by 
the  second  and  third  digits. 

100  level      Introductory  courses  (open  to 

all  students ) 
200  level      Intermediate  courses  (may  have 

prerequisites) 
300  level      Advanced  courses  (have  prereq- 
uisites) 
400  level      Independent  work — the  last 
digit  (with  the  exception  of 
honors)  represents  the  amount 
of  credit  assigned.  Departments 
specify  the  number  of  credits 
customarily  assigned  for  Special 
Studies. 
400      Special  Studies 

400a/b  (variable  credit,  as  as 
signed) 

404a  (first  semester,  four  credits) 
404b  (second  semester,  four 
credits) 

408d  (full  year,  eight  credits) 
410      Internships  (credits  as  assigned) 
420      Independent  Study  (credits  as 
assigned) 
430d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  eight 

credits) 
431a      Honors  Thesis  (first  semester, 

eight  credits) 
432d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  12 
credits) 
500  level      Graduate  courses — for  depart- 
ments that  offer  graduate  work, 
independent  work  is  numbered 
as  follows: 
580      Special  Studies 
590      Thesis 
900  level      Reserved  for  courses  (e.g.,  mu- 
sic perfonnance)  that  are  identi- 
fiably  distinct  from  the  other 
<  >lfe  rings  of  a  department. 

An  "a"  after  the  course  number  indicates  that 
the  course  is  offered  in  the  fall,  a  "b"  in  the 
spring;  a  v    indicates  a  summer  course 
given  abroad;  and  a  "d"  indicates  a  full-year 
course  in  winch  credit  is  granted  after  two 


semesters  and  the  grade  is  cumulative. 
The  same  course  offered  in  both  fall  and 
spring  is  assigned  the  same  number  and 
listed  separately  with  the  indication  that  the 
spring  course  is  a  repetition  of  the  fall  course. 
For  example: 


ENG  101a 
ENG  101b 


Forms  of  Writing 
A  repetition  of  101a 


A  course  in  which  the  spring  semester  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fall  semester  is  given  the 
next  consecutive  number  and  listed  sepa- 
rately with  the  prerequisite  indicated.  For 
example: 

BIO  Ilia      Introduction  to  Biology 
BIO  112b      A  continuation  of  Ilia 
Prerequisite:  Ilia 

Full-year  courses  are  offered  when  it  is  not 
permissible  for  a  student  to  receive  credit  for 
one  semester  only  (i.e.,  introductory  lan- 
guage courses).  In  all  other  cases,  the  course 
is  listed  "101a,  102b.  Prerequisite  for  102b  is 
101a." 

Language  courses  are  numbered  to  provide 
consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  elementary  course  in 
each  language  is  numbered  100. 

The  intensive  course  in  each  language  is 
numbered  HOd  if  it  is  a  full-year  course, 
lllaorlllbifitisa  one-semester  course. 

Intermediate  language  courses  are  num- 
bered 120a  and  120b  for  low  intermediate 
and  220a  and  220b  for  high  intennediate. 

Introductory  science  courses  are  numbered 
to  provide  consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  courses  that  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  major  are  numbered  1 1 1 
(and  112  if  they  continue  into  a  second 
semester).  "Fast  track"  courses  are  num- 
bered 115  (and  116  when  appropriate). 

Courses  at  the  introductory  of  intermedi- 
ate level  that  do  not  count  toward  the 
major  are  numbered  100-109  and  200- 
209. 

Courses  approved  for  listing  in  multiple 
departments  and  programs  are  identified 
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by  the  three-letter  designation  of  the 
home  department  and  described  in  that 
department's  course  listings. 

Courses  with  Limited  Enrollment 

Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are 
open  only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate 
students,  by  permission  of  the  instruetor.  At 
the  discretion  o[  the  instructor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the 
program  director,  IS  students  may  enroll. 
The  designation  that  a  course  is  a  seminar 
appears  in  the  title  unless  all  seminars  appear 
as  a  separate  and  clearly  designated  group  in 
the  department's  course  listing.  The  current 
topic,  if  applicable,  immediately  follows  the 
title  of  the  seminar. 

Colkxjuia,  primarily  reading  and  discussion 
courses  with  an  enrollment  limit  of  20,  are 
also  clearly  designated. 

Instructors 

The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's 
name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  department 
have  the  indicated  meaning: 
f      absent  for  the  year 
*      absent  for  the  first  semester 
**      absent  for  the  second  semester 
§      director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program 

1  appointed  for  the  first  semester 

2  appointed  for  the  second  semester 


Other  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 


dem. 

lab. 

Lee. 

sect. 

dis. 

<    ) 


(E): 


(C): 


(L): 


L: 


The  phrase  "to  be  announced"  at  the  end  of 
a  course  description  refers  to  the  instructor's 
name. 


AP: 

S/U: 

(1 


demonstration  course 

laboratory 

lecture 
section 
disc  ussion 

A  department  or  college  name  in 
parentheses  following  the  name  of 
an  instructor  in  a  course  listing 
indicates  the  instructors  usual 
affiliation. 

An  "E"  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of 
a  course  description  designates  an 
experimental  course  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
to  be  offered  not  more  than  twice. 
The  history  department  uses  a  "C" 
in  parentheses  after  the  course 
number  to  designate  colloquia  that 
are  primarily  reading  and  discus- 
sion courses  limited  to  20  students. 
The  history  department  uses  an  "L" 
in  parentheses  after  the  course 
number  to  designate  lectures  that 
are  unrestricted  in  size.  Lectures 
and  colloquia  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents unless  otherwise  indicated. 
The  dance  and  theatre  departments 
use  an  "L"  to  designate  that  enroll- 
ment is  limited. 

The  dance  and  theatre  departments 
use  a  "P"  to  designate  that  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required. 
Advanced  Placement.  See  p.  85. 
Satisfactory/unsatisfactory.  See 
p.  84. 

Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be 
offered  during  the  current  year. 


Meeting  Times 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days 
of  the  week  show  the  scheduled  hours  of 
classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.  Students  may  not  elect 
more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see 
chart  inside  back  cover),  except  in  rare  cases 
that  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to 
sections  and  laboratory  periods  are  made  by 
the  departments.  Where  scheduled  hours  are 
not  given,  the  times  of  meeting  are  arranged 
by  the  instructor. 
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Afro-American  Studies 


Professor 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature), 
Acting  Chair 

Associate  Professors 

Cynthia  Smith,  Ph.D. 
fLouis  E.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Adrianne  Andrews,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

'John  H.  Bracey,  Ph.D. 
2E.  Shelton  Burden,  J.D. 
2Samba  Gadjigo,  Ph.D. 


Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Carolyn  Jacobs,  Ph.D. 


Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  must  take  Ilia  or  b. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Black  Studies 

An  introduction  to  the  multidisciplinary  field 
of  Black  studies,  its  relationship  to  women's 
studies,  ethnic  studies,  the  liberal  arts,  and 
the  social,  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
experience  of  people  of  African  ancestry, 
focusing  on  the  United  States. 
4  credits 

Adrianne  Andrews 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

111b  Introduction  to  Black  Studies 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 
4  credits 

A  dria  nne  A  ndrews 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[113a  Survey  of  Afro- American  Literature: 
1760  to  Present] 

A  chronological  survey  of  Afro-American 
literature  in  all  genres  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  presenl  day  1<>  show  the  evolution  of 
Afro-American  writing  as  literary  art,  to  lead 
tin-  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  his- 
torical context  of  Afro- American  literary  ex 
pression,  and  to  aid  the  student  toward  an 


understanding  of  the  aesthetic  criteria  of 
Afro- American  literature.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 

Ilia.  History  of  Afro- American  People 

An  examination  of  the  broad  contours  of  the 
history  of  the  Afro-American  in  the  United 
States.  Consideration  of  the  cosmology  of  the 
West  Africans,  American  slavery  systems,  and 
the  Afro- American's  resistance;  the  rise  of  Jim 
Crow;  protest  philosophies  of  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  Marcus 
Garvey;  the  tactics  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X,  and 
Shirley  Chisholm. 
4  credits 
John  Bracey 
M  W  9-10:50  a.m. 

201b  The  Literature  of  French-Speaking 
African  and  Caribbean  Peoples  in  Trans- 
lation 

An  examination  of  the  cultural,  social,  and 
political  relationships  of  French-speaking 
\tnca  and  the  Caribbean  as  reflected 
through  different  genres.  There  will  be  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  novel, 
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poetry,  and  drama  from  the  early  pan  of  the 

1900s  to  the  present.  Offered  in  alternate 

years 

4  credits 

Samba  Gadjigo 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

212a  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- Ameri- 
can Family 

Study  of  conceptual  models  in  family  studies, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  Afro-American 
family  from  a  social  systems  perspective. 
Extensive  consideration  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  historical,  cultural,  structural,  and 
class  variables  on  contemporary  Afro- Ameri- 
can families,  using  current  research,  family 
cases,  and  implications  of  public  policy. 
4  credits 

Adrian  ne  A  ndrcn  s 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

SOC  213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

[THE  21 4a  Black  Theatre] 

217a  History  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman  and  the  Feminist  Movement, 
1830  to  Present 

The  essential  concerns  of  Afro-American 
women  and  white  feminists.  Points  of  con- 
vergence and  differentiation  and  reasons  for 
the  association  or  dissociation  between  the 
two  groups  of  women  from  1830  to  the 
present.  Contemporary  tentative  attempts 
between  these  groups  for  coalescence.  Rec- 
jommended:  Ilia  or  b,  113a,  or  117b. 
,4  credits 

i  To  be  announced 
jTo  be  arranged 

[218b  History  of  Southern  Africa  (1600  to 
about  1980)1 

The  history  of  Southern  Africa,  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  states  such  as  South 
Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Nambia,  Angola,  and 
Lesotho,  is  very  complex.  In  addition  to 
developing  an  historical  understanding  of  the 
Khoisan  and  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  stu- 
I  dents  must  also  know  the  history  of  Europe- 
ans and  Asians  of  the  region.  The  focus  of 
!  this  course  will  therefore  be  to  understand 
•  the  historical,  cultural,  and  economic  inter- 
relationships between  various  ethnic  groups, 
cultures,  and  political  forces  which  have 
evolved  in  Southern  Africa  since  about  L600. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 


t  ( redits 

/.on  is  Wilson 

SOC  218a  Urban  Sociology 

[220b  Women  of  the  African  Diaspora] 

A  cross-cultural  examination  of  the  roles  ot 
women  of  the  African  diaspora.  Selected 
societies  include  those  of  North  America, 
Latin  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
study  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
roles  women  play  as  workers  in  both  the 
public  and  private  domains.  Issues  surround- 
ing industrialization  and  urbanization,  gender 
relations,  religion,  politics,  health,  and  class 
will  be  considered.  Recommended  back- 
ground: an  introductory  course  in  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  or  women's  studies.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Adrianne  Andrews 

GOV  225a  Government  and  Politics  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

[ANT  231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis] 

237b  Major  Black  Writers 

This  is  a  course  in  which  we  read  five  works 
by  black  male  writers  and  five  works  by 
black  female  writers.  We  will  ask — among 
other  questions — what  role  gender  plays  in 
shaping  themes,  structures  and  other  literary 
devices  within  the  selected  works.  We  will 
read  such  classic  works  as  Native  Son,  Invis- 
ible Man,  and  Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain 
along  with  such  newer  works  as  Beloved, 
The  Color  Purple,  Wild  Seed,  and 
Corregidora. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PHI  240b  Philosophy  and  Women 

243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ways  in  which  race  and  gender 
intersect  in  shaping  the  narrative  strategies  of 
black  American  writers  of  autobiography    \\  e 
begin  with  Douglass'  Narrative  and  Linda 
Brent's  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Ctrl. 
and  we  read  such  recent  works  as  Julius 
Lester's  Lovesong  and  Patricia  Williams'  The 
Alchemy  of  Race  and  Rights. 
t  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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[PPL  250a  Race  and  Public  Policy  in  the 
United  States] 

[270b  The  History  of  Afro- Americans  in 
the  South  From  the  Civil  War  to  the 
1950s] 

Topics  include  the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction, 
the  Populist  revolt,  disfranchisement  and 
segregation,  and  the  reimposition  of  white 
supremacy.  The  emergence  of  Black  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  "segregation  era" 
and  the  philosophies  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, W.E.B.  DuBois  and  others  will  also  be 
discussed.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 

[278a  The  '60s:  A  History  of  Afro- Ameri- 
cans in  the  United  States  from  1954  to 
1970] 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  Afro- American 
history  from  the  Brown  Decision  to  1970. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  fac- 
tors which  contributed  to  the  "Civil  Rights 
Movements,"  the  rise  of  "Black  Nationalism," 
and  the  importance  of  Afro-Americans  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Recommended  background: 
survey  course  in  Afro-American  history, 
American  history,  or  Afro- American  literature. 
Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Recommended:  117.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 

[310a  Seminar:  The  Harlem  Renaissance: 
1912-1940] 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance  period.  Literary  texts  from  this 
period  mirror  a  variety  of  cultural,  social,  and 
political  concerns.  Topics  to  be  explored 
include  Africa  consciousness,  class  and  color 
consciousness,  the  social  role  of  art,  and  the 
politics  of  protest.  Prerequisite:  113  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 

GOV  320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment 

321a  Seminar:  Afro- American  Folk  Cul- 
ture 

The  identification  and  clarification  of  Afro- 
American  folk  culture  as  an  artistic  and  cul- 
tural entity  through  an  examination  of  its 


relationship  to  Western  culture.  Analysis  of 
values,  cultural  mores,  and  artistic  expres- 
sions through  the  study  of  African  back- 
grounds, the  oral  tradition  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can slave,  the  dynamics  of  the  slave  commu- 
nity, stereotypes  and  their  relation  to  folk 
culture,  folk  culture  of  the  New  South  and 
urban  North,  evaluation  of  folk  heroes,  self- 
concept,  and  the  artistic  image  as  related  to 
cultural  and  political  forces  within  the  popu- 
lar culture.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b. 
4  credits 

Adrianne  Andrews 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

326b  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural  Devel- 
opment of  the  Afro- American  Woman 

Examines  the  Afro-American  woman  as  a 
member  of  an  ethnic  group.  Includes  study 
of  the  development  of  gender  and  ethnic 
identity,  with  particular  attention  to  socializa- 
tion processes.  Recommended  background 
in  Afro-American  history  or  literature. 
4  credits 

Adrianne  Andrews 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

PHI  326a  African  Philosophy 

[335b  Seminar:  Free  Blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Before  1865] 

A  study  of  the  history  of  free  blacks  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1865.  A  major  problem  created  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  based  on  race  by  the 
1660s  was  what  was  to  be  the  status  of  free 
blacks.  Each  local  and  state  government 
addressed  the  political,  economic,  and  even 
religious  questions  raised  by  having  free 
blacks  in  a  slave  society.  This  course  will 
address  a  neglected  theme  in  the  history  of 
the  Afro- American  experience,  i.e.,  the  his- 
tory of  free  blacks  before  the  passage  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 117a.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 

348a  Black  Women  Writers 

How  does  gender  matter  in  a  black  context? 
That  is  the  question  we  will  ask  and  attempt 
to  answer  through  an  examination  of  works 
by  such  authors  as  Phillis  Wheatley,  Pauline 
Hopkins,  Nella  Larsen,  Zora  Hurston,  Toni 
Morrison,  Alice  Walker,  Gayl  Jones  and 
Andre  Lorde. 
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4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

369b  Seminar:  Blacks  and  American  Law 

Selected  topics  in  Black  legal  history.  Histori- 
cal continuity  lor  the  changing  relationship 
between  American  jurisprudence  and  Black 
Americans  between  1640  and  1986.  Statutory 
and  case  law  that  determined  the  role  of 
Blacks  in  American  society  and  the  use  of 
the  law  by  Blacks  to  gain  civil  and  personal 
rights  in  society.  Prerequisite:  GOV  lOOd,  or 
a  course  in  American  history. 
4  credits 

E.  Shelton  Burden 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Required  for  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Courses  in  other  departments  recommended 
for  and  related  to  the  major  in  Afro-American 
studies:  ANT  232a,  340b;  ECO  230b;  [GOV 
310b];  HST  113a,  114b,  266b,  267a,  [272b], 
273b,  275a,  276b;  SOC  203b. 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Adrianne  Andrews,  Cynthia  Smith. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Adrianne 
Andrews. 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  introductory  course,  as  follows: 

1.  General  concentration:  four  100-  and  200- 
level  courses.  Courses  at  the  300  level 
may  also  be  used  where  appropriate; 

2.  Advanced  concentration:  five  courses 
organized  thematically  or  disciplinarily; 

3.  400a  or  b:  Special  Studies  (required  for 
majors  in  junior  or  senior  year) 

Either  an  independent,  interdisciplinary  study 
of  topics  in  literature,  history,  sociology, 
education,  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  a 
departmental  adviser;  or  fieldwork  in  the 
form  of  (1)  course-related  work  in  local 


communities  (e.g.,  Springfield,  Holyoke);  (2) 
research  and  participation  in  communities 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States;  or  (3)  study 
and  work  abroad  (e.g..  West  or  East  Africa  or 
the  West  Indies).   These  projects  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Policy  and  or  the  Committee  on  Study 
Abroad.  With  the  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment, majors  may  receive  credit  through  the 
junior  year  abroad  at  an  African  university  or 
in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program  in  Geneva  or  Paris. 

To  ensure  coherence  and  continuity,  courses 
taken  outside  Smith  must  be  approved  by 
the  department  chair  and  the  adviser. 

The  Minor 

Advsers:  Adrianne  Andrews,  Cynthia  Smith. 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b,  and  [113a]  or  117a. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  four 
elective  courses  are  required,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  a  seminar  or  a  300-level 
course.  The  elective  courses,  chosen  with  the 
assistance  and  approval  of  the  adviser  for  the 
minor,  may  emphasize,  for  example,  litera- 
ture, history,  or  the  historical,  social,  and 
literary  study  of  the  Afro-American  woman. 


Honors 

Director:  Adrianne  Andrews. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  including  the  required  Special  Studies. 
and  a  thesis,  nonnally  pursued  in  the  first 
semester  of  or  throughout  the  senior  year, 
which  substitutes  tor  one  or  two  of  the 
courses  in  the  major  requirements  listed 
above. 
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Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History,  Director 

fHelen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 

2Mitziko  Sawada,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

Marjorie  Richardson,  MA.,  Lecturer 

Marc  Pachter,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

JDonald  Weber,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

'Sherry  Marker,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

2Robert  Nylen,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer 

2Stephen  Sossaman,  MA.,  Lecturer 

2Kenneth  Hafertepe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

2S.  Richard  Todd,  B.A.,  Visiting  Writer 

American  Studies  Committee 

Robert  Averitt,  Professor  of  Economics 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 

fHelen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  Professor  of  Government 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director,  Diploma  Program  in  American  Studies 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  Professor  of  History 

fHelen  E.  Searing,  Professor  of  Art 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Women's  Studies 

Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Richard  Millington,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Thomas  A.  Riddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

f  Louis  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 

John  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Marjorie  Richardson,  Lecturer  in  American  Studies 


Prospective  majors  should  take  HST  113a  Europe,  the  question  of  race,  the  roles  of 

and  114b  plus  courses  in  both  American  and  women,  family  structure,  social  class,  and 

non-American  subjects  in  the  humanities  and  urban  experience.  Nonnally  taken  in  the 

social  sciences.  sophomore  year.  Prerequisite:  HST  113a  or 

the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 

201b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ameri-  tors.  Not  limited  to  American  studies  majors. 

can  Society  and  Culture  4  credits 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concerns  Daniel  Horowitz,  Richard  Millington 
of  American  studies  through  the  examination  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 
of  two  critical  periods  of  cultural  transforma- 
tion: the  American  Renaissance  of  the  1840s  202a  Methods  in  American  Studies 
and  1850s,  and  the  1890s.  We  will  draw  on  A  multidisciplinary  exploration  of  different 
literature,  painting,  architecture,  landscape  research  methods  and  theoretical  perspec- 
design,  social  and  cultural  criticism,  and  tives  (Marxist,  feminist,  myth-symbol)  in 
popular  culture  to  explore  such  topics  as  American  studies.  Prerequisites:  HST  113a 
responses  to  economic'  change,  ideas  of  and  1 14b  or  the  equivalents,  AMS  201,  or 
nature  and  culture,  America's  relation  to  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
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limited  to  American  studies  majors. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Horowitz 

TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

220a  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1992-93:  To  be  announced.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  c  redits 
To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

220b  Colloquium 

Topie  lor  1992-93:   The  American  Experience 
of  War.  Examines  some  of  America's  most 
dramatic  and  horrible  episodes  in  order  to 
get  an  understanding  of  military  conflict  and 
its  macabre  appeal.   The  course  will  consider 
the  role  of  individual  combatants  rather  than 
diplomats  or  generals  in  wars  from  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  to  the  War  in  the  Gulf.  It  will 
explore  who  our  soldiers  are,  why  they  fight, 
and  what  they  learn  from  their  travails.  Jour- 
nalistic and  first-person  narrative  will  be  the 
course's  primary  resources.  Admission  by 
pennission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Robert  Xylol 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[230b  Colloquium:  The  Asian  American 
Experience] 

This  course  will  explore  the  experiences  of 
Asian  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  plac- 
ing them  in  the  framework  of  the  far-reach- 
ing and  turbulent  social  and  political  changes 
in  an  industrializing  country-:  how  their  lives 
were  altered  in  an  alien  society;  the  socio- 
i  economic  effects  of  racism;  the  different 
experiences  of  men  and  women  depending 
on  historical  time  and  geographic  origins; 
their  sense  of  identity,  the  impacts  of  major 
events  such  as  World  War  II  and  the  Cold 
War.  as  well  as  postindustrialism  today.  Why 
are  Asian  Americans  considered  the  'model 
minority"?  Are  they  imbued  with  a  strong 
cultural  work  ethic?  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
"American"  and  yet  be  considered  a  stranger 
from  a  different  shore?  Readings  for  the 
course  will  include  historical  and  anthropo- 
logical studies  as  well  as  fictional  material. 
To  be  offered  in  L993-9  »■ 
4  credits 
Mitziko  Sawada 


302b  Seminar:  The  Material  (  ulture  of 
New  England,  1630-1860 
I  sing  the  collections  ol  Historic  Deerfteld, 
Iik  .  and  the  environment  of  l  teerfield,  Mas 

sachusetts,  students  explore-  the-  relationship 
ot  .i  w  ide  \  ariet)  i  >\  obje<  is  I  an  hitecture, 

furniture,  ceramics,  and  textiles)  to  \ew 

England's  history.  Enrollment  limited 
i  credits 

Kenneth  Hafertepe 
M  2—  i  p.m. 

340b  Symposium  in  American  Studies 
Limited  t< >  seni< >r  maj< >rs.  <  'a »nta< t  \mcru  an 
studies  office  tor  details. 

4  credits 

A.  Topic  in  Political  Economy 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to  utilize 
the  approach  of  American  Studies  to  explore 
the  1920s  and  1930s  in  the  I  fnited  Mates 
(primarily).  From  a  number  of  different  per- 
spectives and  disciplines  we  will  examine 
what  happened,  views  about  why  it  hap- 
pened, and  what  its  consequences  were. 
Throughout  the  course  we  will  also  ponder 
the  relevance  of  the  Great  Depression  to  our 
own  lives. 
Thomas  Riddell 

T  3-4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m.  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor 

B.  Topic  in  Cultural  Studies 

This  symposium  will  focus  on  the  year  L968 
in  the  United  States,  examining  such  phe- 
nomena and  events  as  the  counterculture 
and  youth  movement,  race  relations,  the 
Vietnam  war,  feminism,  and  the  arts. 
Stephen i  Sossa man 

T  3—4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m.  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor 

350a  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

An  examination  of  contemporary  American 

issues  through  the  works  of  such  literary 
journalists  as  Jamaica  Kincaid,  John  McPhee, 
Tom  Wolfe.  Joan  Didion.  andjessica  Mitford; 
and  intensive  practice  in  expository  writing 
to  develop  the  student's  own  skills  in  analyz- 
ing complex  social  issues  and  expressing 
herself  artfully  in  this  form.  \i.i\  be  repeated 
with  a  different  instructor  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Director  of  the  Program.  En 
rollment  limited.  Admission  h\  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
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i  credits 
Sherry  Marker 

T  3—4:50  p.m. 

350b  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

A  repetition  of  350a. 
i  credits 

S.  Richard  Todd 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
8  credits 


Internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

To  enable  qualified  students  to  examine, 
under  the  tutelage  of  outstanding  scholars, 
some  of  the  finest  collections  of  materials 
relating  to  the  development  of  culture  in 
America,  the  American  Studies  Program  offers 
a  one-semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  academic 
program  consists  of  a  seminar,  taught  by  a 
scholar  at  the  Smithsonian;  a  tutorial  on 
research  methods;  and  a  research  project 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Smithsonian  staff 
member.  The  project  is  worth  eight  credits. 
Research  projects  have  dealt  with  such  topics 
as  the  northward  migration  of  blacks,  women 
in  various  sports,  a  history  of  Western  Union, 
Charles  Willson  Peale's  letters,  the  rise  of 
modernism  in  Amerk  an  art,  and  the  use  of 
infant  bain  formula  in  the  antebellum  South. 

Interns  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  Smith  College 
but  pay  for  their  own  room  and  board  in 
Washington   Financial  aid.  if  any,  continues 
as  if  tin-  student  were  resident  in 
Northampton. 


The  program  takes  place  during  the  fall 
semester.  It  is  not  limited  to  American  stud- 
ies majors.  Students  majoring  in  art,  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  religion,  and  eco- 
nomics are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Those  in  project-related  disciplines  (e.g.,  art 
history)  may  consult  their  advisers  about  the 
possibility  of  earning  credit  toward  the  major 
for  work  done  on  the  internship.  Applica- 
tions will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester. 

4 10a  Tutorial  on  Research  Methods  at 
the  Smithsonian 

Individual  supervision  by  a  Smithsonian  staff 
member.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C.  Graded 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  only. 
Donald  Robinson,  Director 
4  credits 

41  la  Seminar:  Telling  Lives:  20th-cen- 
tury American  Biography 

A  general  introduction  to  the  genre  of  biog- 
raphy with  reference  to  its  principal  practitio- 
ners in  the  English  tradition  from  Boswell  to 
Lytton  Strachey,  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  several  landmark  American  biographies, 
analyzing  the  uses  of  the  form,  the  relation- 
ship between  biographer  and  subject,  chang- 
ing fashions  in  biography,  and  biography's 
links  to  the  novel,  to  history,  and  to  psychol- 
ogy. Open  only  to  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Internship  Program.  Given  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
4  credits 
Marc  Pachter 

4 12a  Research  Project  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Tutorial  supervision  by  Smithsonian  staff 
members.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Donald  Robinson,  Director 
8  credits 


Requirements  for  the 
American  Studies  Major 

Advisers:  Robert  Averitt,  Daniel  Horowitz, 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Richard  Fantasia, 
Richard  Miilington,  Thomas  Riddell,  Donald 
Robinson,  Peter  Rose.  I  [elen  Scaring.  Susan 
Van  Dyne.  Louis  Wilson. 
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Because  of  the  wide-ranging  interests  and 
methods  included  within  American  studies, 
careful  consultation  between  a  student  and 
her  adviser  is  crucial  to  the  planning  of  the 
major.  Each  student  and  her  adviser  will 
work  out,  at  the  time  of  declaring  her  major, 
a  plan  for  fulfilling  its  requirements.  These 
plans  may  he  revised  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 

In  order  to  focus  their  studies  of  American 
society  and  culture,  majors  will  choose  be- 
tween two  concentrations.  Political  Economy 
and  Cultural  Studies.  Students  concentrating 
in  Political  Economy  will  examine  issues  of 
power  and  equality,  public  institutions,  social 
and  economic  history  and  structure,  political 
and  social  movements,  and  large-scale  pro- 
cesses of  change  such  as  urbanization,  indus- 
trialization, and  immigration.  The  Cultural 
Studies  concentration  will  explore  America 
through  its  characteristic  forms  of  expres- 
sion— literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
popular  culture,  mass  media — and  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  forms  and  social, 
political,  and  economic  structures.  The  past 
as  well  as  the  present  is  encompassed  in 
both  concentrations,  as  are  questions  of  race, 
ethnicity,  class,  and  gender. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  HST  113a  and  114b,  or  the  equivalents; 

2.  201b  and  202a; 

3.  Seven  courses  in  the  American  field,  at 
the  intermediate  level  or  above.  Five  of 
these  courses  must  be  within  the  student's 
concentration,  two  outside  of  it.  At  least 
one  of  the  seven  courses  must  be  a 
seminar; 

4.  340b. 

In  addition,  students  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  one  or  more  courses  outside  the  major 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  explicit  com- 
parisons between  the  United  States  and 
another  society  or  culture. 


431a  Thesis 
s  ( redits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  except  that  a  thesis  (  Hla)  will  be 
substituted  for  two  of  the  seven  courses  in 

the  American  field.   The  thesis  will  be  fol- 
low eel  by  an  oral  honors  examination,  to  be 
taken  during  the  spring  semester. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

Director:  Peter  Rose. 

A  one-year  program  for  foreign  students  of 
advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

Requirements:  555a  and  556b  (special  semi- 
nars for  Diploma  students  only),  three  other 
courses  in  American  studies  or  in  one  or 
more  of  the  related  disciplines,  and  American 
Studies  570b,  Diploma  Thesis  (see  note 
below). 

555a  Seminar:  American  Society  and 
Culture 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Social,  Political,  and  Cul- 
tural Issues  to  1880.  For  Diploma  students 
only. 
4  credits 
Donald  Weber 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

556b  Seminar:  American  Society  and 
Culture 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Social  and  Political  Issues 

since  1880.  For  Diploma  students  only. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

570b  Diploma  Thesis 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose  and  others 


Honors 


Director:  Daniel  Horowitz. 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Adviser:  Scott  Bradbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 


Basis:  GRK  lOOd  or  LAT  lOOd  or  111b  (or  the 
equivalent);  either  HST  202a  or  [204a].   Com- 
petence in  both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in 
addition  to  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  GRK 
(200-level  and  above)  or  LAT  (200-level  and 
above);  two  from  ancient  history  (200-level 
and  above);  and  three  from  such  courses  as 
ARC  211a,  ART  [209a],  211b,  212a,  [214a], 
[215b],  310b,  CLS  227a,  230a,  232b,  GOV 
260a,  PHI  124a,  REL  210a,  220b,  [285a], 
[287a],  [312b],  [382b]. 


Honors 


Director:  Scott  Bradbury. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis. 

One  examination  in  ancient  history  or  in 
classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
or  government. 


Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the 
Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to 
take  a  required  Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 
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Anthropology 


Professor 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professors 

'Frederique  Apffel  Marglin,  Ph.D. 
"Donald  Joralemon,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

"Arturo  Escobar,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

2Michael  Paolisso,  Ph.D. 


Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  com- 
plete ANT  130  or  ANT  131  before  enrolling 
in  intermediate  courses.  First-year  students 
must  have  permission  of  the  instructor  for 
courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

130a  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropol- 
ogy 

The  exploration  of  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  the  cultural  patterning  of  human 
experience.  The  comparative  analysis  of 
economic,  political,  religious,  and  family 
structures,  with  examples  from  Africa,  the 
Americas,  India,  and  Oceania.  The  impact  of 
the  modern  world  on  traditional  societies. 
Several  ethnographic  films  are  viewed  in 
coordination  with  descriptive  case  studies. 
4  credits 

Arturo  Escobar,  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  M 
W  2:40-4  p.m. 
Donald  Joralemon,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

130b  Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropol- 
ogy 

A  repetition  of  130a. 

4  credits 

Frederique  Marglin,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

Michael  Paolisso,  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

131b  Human  Evolution 

The  physiological,  social,  and  ecological 
premises  of  human  behavior.  Primate  social 
and  communication  systems.  The  biology  of 
human  language.  The  cultural  and  physical 
history  of  our  species  and  the  implications  of 


our  biological,  social,  and  technological 
capacities  for  survival  in  the  21st  century. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

ARC  211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  archaeo- 
logical inquiry,  drawing  on  material  selected 
from  American  studies,  anthropology,  art 
history,  classics,  geology,  history,  religion, 
and  Near  Eastern  studies.  Students  will  con- 
sider archaeological  method  and  its  applica- 
tion to  various  disciplines.  Central  to  discus- 
sion will  be  the  uses  of  archaeology  in  re- 
constructing aspects  of  prehistorical,  histori- 
cal, and  more  recent  human  life  and  culture. 
4  credits 

William  A.  Griswold 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis] 

Traditional  sub-saharan  societies  and  their 
transformation  in  modern  Africa.  The  impact 
of  imperial  policy,  the  market  economy,  and 
Christianity  on  traditional  institutions  and 
values;  the  changing  roles  of  women,  urban- 
ization, ethnicity,  and  national  identity.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

232a  Politics  in  Non-Western  Societies: 
African  Perspectives 

The  nature  of  political  behavior  and  the 
political  process.  The  biology  of  domination. 
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Survey  of  traditional  political  systems  from 
the  hunting  band  to  the  African  state  and  the 
Inca  Empire.  The  continuing  vitality  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  strategies  in  the  colonial 
and  contemporary  arena.  Christianity,  pro- 
phetic sects,  and  Muslim  fundamentalism  as 
instruments  of  political  action.  Forging  a 
national  identity:  ideology  and  reality.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  on  the  native  Americas. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

235b  Ritual  and  Myth 

The  first  part  of  this  course  will  examine 
orality  and  literacy  in  the  context  of  the  study 
of  myth  as  well  as  the  mythic  character  of 
scientific  discourses.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  examine  the  effect  of  a  rationality 
dominated  knowledge  system  on  the  under- 
standing of  ritual.  Several  case  studies  of 
rituals  in  both  Western  and  non-Western 
societies  will  be  studied  as  embodied  forms 
of  knowledge  and  efficacy.   Prerequisite:  two 
anthropology  courses  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Frederique  Marglin 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

236b  Economic  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  the  many  uses  of  eco- 
nomic principles,  theories  and  methods  by 
anthropologists.  Discussion  of  history  and 
evolution  of  an  economic  perspective  in 
anthropology.  Presentation  of  contemporary 
theoretical  and  applied  issues  that  benefit 
from  closer  collaborations  between  anthro- 
pologists and  economists.  Case  materials 
used  to  show  the  intersection  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  economics  in  a  wide  range  of  cul- 
tural and  social  settings. 
4  credits 
Michael  Paolisso 
M  W  2A0-4  p.m. 

237a  Native  South  Americans:  Conquest 
and  Development 

The  differential  impact  of  European  conquest 
on  tropical  forest,  Andean,  and  sub-Andean 
Indian  societies.  How  native  cosmologies  can 
contribute  to  either  cultural  survival  or  extinc- 
tion as  Indians  respond  to  economic  and 
ideological  domination. 


4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[24lb  Development  Anthropology] 

An  introduction  to  mainstream  and  critical 
views  of  Third  World  development  and  their 
implications  for  anthropology.  "Development 
anthropology"  is  seen  as  both  a  mode  of 
knowledge  and  a  technique  of  action  in  the 
context  of  changing  socioeconomic,  political, 
and  cultural  configurations.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  an  anthropological  practice  that  is 
sensitive  to  current  attempts  at  transforming 
dominant  approaches  to  development,  espe- 
cially through  grassroots  efforts.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[242b  Psychological  Anthropology] 

The  anthropological  study  of  problems  in 
psychological  and  psychiatric  theory,  includ- 
ing the  nature  of  "primitive"  thinking  and  the 
relationship  between  the  individual  and 
culture.  Historical  consideration  of  theoreti- 
cal and  methodological  issues  in  psychologi- 
cal anthropology,  such  as  the  mechanisms  of 
cultural  learning,  the  notion  of  psychological 
well-being  of  the  individual,  the  cross-cul- 
tural handling  of  psychiatric  disease,  and  the 
cultural  determination  of  modes  of  thought. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gender, 
Knowledge,  Culture 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
those  factors  implicated  in  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  current  ecological  crisis. 
The  course  is  structured  around  three  cat- 
egories: gender,  knowledge,  and  culture. 
While  not  exhaustive,  they  have  been  cho- 
sen as  promising  entry  points  into  the  study 
of  those  practices  inimical  or  favorable  to 
ecological  health.  The  course  will  begin  by 
taking  stock  of  the  situation  ecologically  and 
will  end  with  a  suggestion  of  what  an  eco- 
logical way  of  life  might  look  like.  Prerequi- 
site: 130  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Frederique  Marglin 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[244b  Gender,  Culture  and  Nature] 

This  course  has  two  parts:  1 )  A  critical  treat- 
ment of  essentialism  focusing  on  the  follow- 
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ing  four  categories:  "nature,"  "woman," 
"body,"  and  "self."  2)  A  reconstructive  part  in 
which  these  categories  are  given  new  mean- 
ings in  the  context  of  ecofeminist  discourse 
and  practice. 
4  credits 

245b  Women  in  Development 
An  overview  of  the  role  of  anthropology  in 
efforts  to  integrate  a  consideration  of  gender 
in  development  assistance  in  the  Third 
World.  FOCUS  on  women's  productive  and 
reproductive  responsibilities  in  such  areas  as 
agriculture,  informal  sector  microenterprises. 
formal  sector  employment  and  environment. 
Relevance  of  anthropology  will  he  discussed 
in  terms  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  re- 
search and  its  importance  to  the  formulation 
of  development  policy.  Prerequisite:  130  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  30.  (E) 
4  credits 

Michael  Paolisso 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[247b  Anthropology  of  Art] 

The  relationship  between  art,  ritual  and 
cosmology  and  the  underlying  power  of 
visual  images.  The  symbolism  of  space  and 
the  human  body.  Problems  of  indigenous 
and  Western  art  criticism.  Examples  from 
Africa.  Oceania,  Europe,  and  America.  (E). 
4  credits 

248a  Medical  Anthropology 

The  cultural  construction  of  illness  through 
an  examination  of  systems  of  diagnosis, 
classification,  and  therapy  in  both  non-West- 
ern and  Western  societies.  Special  attention 
given  to  the  role  of  the  traditional  healer. 
The  anthropological  contribution  to  interna- 
tional health  care  and  to  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  30. 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralem  on 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

SOC  250a  Theories  of  Society 

330a  History  of  Anthropological  Theory 

A  survey  of  anthropological  ideas  and  prac- 
tices from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Topics  include  social  evolutionism.  Erench 
and  British  structuralism,  cultural  materialism. 
symbolic  anthropology,  the  politics  and 
poetics  offieldwork  and  ethnography,  and 


experimental  ethnography  (feminist,  indig- 
enous, and  self-reflective  ethnography)  Pre- 
requisite: 13"  <>i  permission  ot  the-  instructor 
\  (  reclits 

Arturo  Escobar 

Th  2-4:50  p.m. 

340b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Develop- 
ment: Identity,  Autonomy,  and  Resis- 
tance in  the  Third  World 
The  impact  of  European  political  and  & 

nomic  expansion  since  the  l6th  century. 
Factors  in  the  transformation  or  tenacity  ot 

traditional  institutions  and  values  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  pressures  of  modern- 
ization, the  changing  roles  of  women.  Chris- 
tianity and  sectarian  protest,  and  strategies  ot 
resistance  and  evasion  in  the  national  arena 
Case  studies  will  focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  the  native  Americas.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
T  3-4:^0  p.m. 

34 la  Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology,  and 
Power 

The  exploration  of  ritual  strategies  as  an 
instalment  for  political  action.  Comparative 
survey  of  prophetic  cults,  sectarian  Christian- 
ity, and  radical  Islam  as  vehicles  of  protest 
and  change.  The  role  of  millenarian  move- 
ments and  Liberation  Theology  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  identity.  Case  studies  will 
focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  native 
Americas.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is 
required. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[342b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Anthropology] 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
\  credits 

[343a  Seminar:  Knowledge  and  Power: 
The  Ethnography  of  Rationality] 
Since  the  1960s  anthropology  has  entered  a 
period  of  crisis  sparked  by  the  post-war 
critique  of  colonialism  and  the  process  i>\ 
decolonization.  Moreover,  the  right  of  West- 
em  anthropologists  to  represent  other  societ- 
ies has  come  under  critical  scrutiny.  This 
course  will  focus  on  two  related  issues   the 
political  implications  of  doing  fieldwork  and 
writing  ethnographies,  and  the  politics  and 
limits  of  representation. 

I  credits 
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[344b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Medical  Anthro- 
pology] 

4  credits 


General  Courses 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 
Donald  Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Elizabeth 
Hopkins. 

Requirements:  130  or  131  (basis),  330,  one 
anthropology  seminar,  and  five  additional 
courses  in  anthropology.  The  remaining  three 
courses  may  be  in  anthropology  or  in  related 
subjects  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 

Students  majoring  in  anthropology  are  en- 
couraged to  consider  an  academic  program 
abroad  during  their  junior  year.  In  the  past, 
majors  have  spent  a  term  or  year  in  India, 
Kenya,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Sri  Lanka,  Singapore,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Students  planning  to  spend  the  junior 
year  abroad  should  take  at  least  one  but 
preferably  two  courses  in  anthropology  dur- 
ing the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  concentrating  in  archaeology  or  physi- 
cal anthropology  may  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  resources  in  these  two  areas  at  the 
University  ol  Massachusetts  or  enroll  in  a 
fieldwork  program  at  a  training  university 
during  their  junior  year.  The  concentration 
may  be  undertaken  either  within  the  anthro- 
pology major  or  as  a  minor  in  anthropologi- 
cal archaeology  (see  pages  104-105). 


The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 


Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Richard  Fantasia, 
Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Donald 
Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin,  Patricia 
Miller,  Arthur  Parsons,  Peter  Rose. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociol- 
ogy program  and  one  in  the  anthropology 
program. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above 
the  basis. 

SOC  101  (basis)  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131 
(basis),  SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330,  a  semi- 
nar in  sociology,  a  seminar  in  anthropology, 
two  additional  courses  in  sociology,  three 
additional  courses  in  anthropology. 


The  Minor  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Elizabeth 
Hopkins,  Donald  Joralemon,  Frederique 
Marglin. 

Basis:  130  or  131. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  basis,  five 
elective  courses  are  required,  one  of  which 
must  be  either  330b  or  a  seminar. 


Honors 

Director:  Donald  Joralemon  (first  semester), 
Elizabeth  Hopkins  (second  semester). 

Basis:  130  or  131  for  the  anthropology  major. 
ANT  130  or  ANT  131  and  SOC  101  for  the 
sociology  and  anthropology  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 
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Requirements: 

1.  A  total  of  eight  courses  above  the  basis, 
including  all  the  requirements  tor  the 
major. 

2.  A  thesis  |  130,  432)  written  during  two 
semesters,  or  a  thesis  (431)  written  during 
one  semester 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


Concentration  in 
Anthropological  Archaeology 

Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  anthropo- 
logical archaeology  within  the  Archaeology 
Minor  (see  pages  104-105)  should  take  ARC 
211  and  ANT  131  at  Smith.  A  number  of 
courses  in  archaeology  are  also  available  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Among 
those  which  will  be  offered  in  1992-93  are: 


ANTH  325  Analysis  of  Material  Culture 

ANTH  337  Archaeology  of  Meso 

America 
ANTH  367  Archaeology  Survey:  Fort 

River  Basin 
ANTH  369  North  American  Archaeology 

ANTH  397  Material  Culture  and 

Museology 
ANTH  577  Summer  Field  School  in 

Archaeology 
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Advisory  Committee 

William  A.  Griswold,  Lecturer  in  Archaeology 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 

Bruce  Dahlberg,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  Director 

Karl  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Justina  W.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Caroline  Houser,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Barbara  Kellum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Richard  Lim,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Thalia  Pandiri,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  and  of  Comparative 

Literature 
Neal  Salisbury,  Professor  of  History 


The  interdepartmental  minor  in  archaeology 
is  a  complement  to  any  one  of  several  de- 
partmental majors.  Archaeological  methods 
and  evidence  can  be  used  to  illuminate  vari- 
ous disciplines  and  will  aid  the  student  in  the 
analysis  of  information  and  data  provided  by 
field  research. 

211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  archaeo- 
logical inquiry,  drawing  on  material  selected 
from  American  studies,  anthropology,  art 
history,  (lassies,  geology,  history,  religion, 
and  Near  Eastern  studies.  Students  will  con- 
sider archaeological  method  and  its  applica- 
tion lo  various  disciplines.  Central  to  discus- 
sion will  be  the  uses  of  archaeology  in  recon- 
structing aspects  of  prehistorical,  historical, 
and  more  recenl  human  life  and  culture. 

i  ( redits 

William  A.  Griswold 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

B)  permission  ol  tin  Archaeology  Advisory 
Committee,  for  junior  or  senior  minors, 
i  <  redits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

424c  Archaeological  Fieldwork 

Experience  in  actual  excavation  and  analysis 
of  its  results  at  an  archaeological  site  done  in 
a  program  under  supervision  approved  by 
the  Archaeology  Advisory  Committee.  Intern- 
ship must  be  approved  also  by  the  college 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs. 
4  credits 


The  Minor 


Requirements: 

1.  ARC  211. 

2.  Fieldwork  is  normally  required,  whether 
for  academic  credit  or  without  academic 
credit,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  places.  Credit  for  academically 
approved  fieldwork  may  count  as  one  o\' 
the  six  courses  required  lor  the  minor.  A 
list  of  approved  field  programs  is  avail- 
able from  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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3.    Four  additional  courses  (if  the  fieldwork 
carries  academic  credit)  or  five  (if  the 
fieldwork  does  not  carry  academic  credit) 
are  to  be  chosen,  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  adviser  for  the  minor,  from  the 
various  departments  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  (above)  or  from 
among  suitable  courses  offered  elsewhere 
in  the  Five  Colleges.  A  list  of  possible 
courses  is  available  from  the  adviser. 

No  more  than  two  courses  counting  toward 
the  student's  major  program  may  be  counted 
toward  the  archaeology  minor. 

Advisers:  Any  member  of  the  Archaeology 
Advisory  Committee  (above)  who  is  from  the 
department  of  the  student's  major. 
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Professors 

Elliot  Offner,  M.F.A. 

fHelen  Searing,  Ph.D. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  Ph.D.  (Art  and  East 

Asian  Studies) 
Chester  J.  Michalik,  M.F.A. 
'Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

'Gary  L.  Niswonger,  M.F.A. 
Susan  Heideman,  M.F.A.,  Chair 
Caroline  Houser,  Ph.D. 
Dwight  Pogue,  M.F.A. 
Craig  Felton,  Ph.D. 
A.  Lee  Burns,  M.F.A. 

Harnish  Visiting  Artist 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  BA. 


Assistant  Professors 

Barbara  A.  Kellum,  Ph.D. 
N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Ph.D. 
Brigitte  Buettner,  Ph.D. 
Martha  Armstrong,  M.A. 
John  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

John  Moore,  M.A. 

Lecturers 

Ruth  Mortimer,  M.S. 
Richard  Joslin,  M.Arch. 
Carl  Caivano,  M.F.A. 
John  Gibson,  M.F.A. 
Katherine  Schneider.  M.F.A. 

Mendenhall  Fellow 

Juanita  Holland,  M.A. 


Many  courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years; 
students  should  plan  their  schedules  accord- 
ingly. 

All  studio  courses  and  some  history  courses 
(colloquia  and  seminars)  have  limited  enroll- 
ment. During  advising  week,  students  who 
wish  to  take  these  courses  and  have  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites  should  place  their  names  on 
the  appropriate  sign-up  sheets  available  in 
the  departmental  office.  Final  selection  will 
be  made  by  the  instructor,  based  on  this  list. 


scape  architecture.  Each  of  the  historical 
courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  study  of  original  works  of  art. 

Prospective  majors  who  have  received  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  but  do  not  pass  the 
ARH  lOOd  exemption  exam  need  to  take 
ARH  lOOd. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  art  are  prefixed 
ARH;  courses  in  studio  art  are  prefixed  ARS. 


Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors 
work  in  art  will  find  courses  in  literature, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  history  taken  in  the 
first  two  years  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  especially  German, 
Italian,  and  French,  is  recommended  for 
historical  courses.  BIO  200d  is  recommended 
tor  students  with  a  special  interest  in  land- 


A.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and 
discussion  courses  with  enrollment  limited  to 

20  students. 
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Introductory  Course 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  ARH  100d;  it  is 
open  to  everyone. 

Survey 

ARH  lOOd  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Art(L) 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  representa- 
tive major  works  of  art  from  antiquity  to  the 
present.  Credit  is  given  only  upon  comple- 
tion of  both  semesters.  Art  majors  must  take 
this  course  for  a  letter  grade. 
8  credits 

Directors:  Caroline  Homer  (first  semester); 
Barbara  Kellum  (second  semester) 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.  and  one  50 
minute  discussion  section. 

Lectures  and  Colloquia 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
have  taken  ARH  lOOd.  Specific  requirements 
are  noted  in  the  course  descriptions.  First- 
year  students  need  the  instructors  permis- 
sion to  take  courses  with  numbers  higher 
than  100  unless  the  course  description 
waives  this  restriction.  All  students  need  the 
instructor's  permission  to  enroll  in  colloquia. 


Asian,  African,  and 
Meso-American 

[ARH  203b  African  Art  (L)] 

The  archaeology,  architecture,  and  arts  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  from  c.  A.D.  500  to  the 
present.  The  course  will  include  museum 
trips.  Recommended  background:  lOOd.  (E) 
4  credits 

ARH  204b  Pre-Columbian  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture (L) 

A  survey  of  the  arts  and  architecture  of  Na- 
tive Americans,  concentrating  on 
Mesoamerica,  Andean  South  America,  and 
Central  America  prior  to  the  European  con- 
quest, from  the  second  millenium  B.C.  to  the 
sixteenth  century  A.D.  The  course  will  in- 
clude museum  trips.  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (E) 
4  credits 

N.C  Christopher  Couch 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


[ARH  207a  The  Art  of  China  (L)] 

The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  as 
expressed  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
porcelain,  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influ- 
ence of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.  Alternates  with  208. 
i  credits 

[ARH  208b  The  Art  of  Japan  (L)] 

The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  color  prints.  Particular 
attention  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of 
Japanese  art.  Alternates  with  207. 
4  credits 

ARH  213a  The  Art  of  India  (L) 

The  art  of  India  and  bordering  regions  to  the 
north  from  the  Indus  Valley  civilization 
through  the  ancient  and  classical  Gupta  age, 
the  medieval  period,  and  the  Mughal-Rajput 
period,  as  expressed  in  the  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  Jain,  and  Muslim  religions. 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 
WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Ancient 

[ARH  209a  Etruscan  Art  (L)] 

An  examination  of  the  forms  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  developed  by  the 
Etruscans  in  the  city-states  of  central  Italy 
from  the  eighth  through  the  second  centuries 
B.C.  The  "irregularities"  of  Etruscan  art,  its 
relation  to  Greek  art,  and  the  questions  it 
poses  to  our  conception  of  the  canon  of 
Western  art  are  explored.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARH  210a  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  (L) 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
minor  arts  of  Egypt  and  of  Cyclades,  Crete, 
and  the  Greek  mainland  between  3000  and 
1000  B.C.  The  course  will  consider  the  redis- 
covery of  the  art  of  these  civilizations  on 
modern  times  and  the  modern  interpretations 
of  the  art.  The  course  will  include  museum 
trips. 
4  credits 
Caroline  Hoiiser 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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ARH  211b  The  Art  of  Greece  (L) 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the 

minor  arts  from  the  prehistoric  background  to 

the  late  Hellenistic  age.  Offered  in  alternate 

years. 

4  credits 

Caroline  Hoiiser 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ARH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L) 

A  consideration  of  the  art  of  the  Roman 
world  as  the  first  "modern  art"  in  terms  of  the 
richness  of  its  stylistic  diversity.  Roman  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting  from  their 
Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  origins  to  their  late 
antique/early  Christian  phase,  seen  within  the 
context  of  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
environment  that  produced  them. 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

[ARH  214a  Greek  Sculpture  (C)] 

Study  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  archaic 
period  through  the  monuments  of  Periclean 
Athens  to  the  diffusion  of  the  classical  ideal 
in  the  world  of  Alexander.  Attention  to  new 
discoveries  and  interpretations.  The  course 
will  include  class  in  museums.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARH  215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries 

(L)] 

A  study  of  selected  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  sites  as  revealed  by  archaeological, 
literary,  and  historical,  evidence.  Planning, 
architecture,  and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by 
social,  political,  and  religious  factors.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-94. 
4  credits 


Medieval 

ARH  221a  Early  Medieval  Art  (L) 

Architectural,  sculpted,  and  pictorial  arts  from 
the  Migration,  Hibcrno-Saxon,  Carolingian, 
and  Ottonian  periods.  Exploration  of  early 
medieval  systems  of  representation,  with 
special  emphasis  on  cross-cultural  relation- 
ships; "paganism"  and  Christianity;  royal, 
monastic,  and  female  patronage.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 


4  credits 
Brigitte  Buettner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ARH  222b  Romanesque  Art  (L) 

Architectural,  sculpted,  and  pictorial  arts 
from  the  eleventh-twelfth  centuries  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
Focus  on  specific  monuments  and  iconogra- 
phies studied  as  shapers  of  cultural,  reli- 
gious, social,  and  gender  identities.  Offered 
in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Brigitte  Buettner 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  F  at  the  option  of 
the  instructor 

[ARH  224b  Gothic  Art  (L)] 

Religious  and  secular  architectural,  sculpted, 
and  pictorial  arts  from  the  twelfth  through 
the  early  fifteenth  century  North  of  the  Alps. 
Gothic  visual  language  in  its  relationship 
with  urbanization,  courtly  patronage,  rise  of 
literacy,  and  changes  in  devotional  attitudes. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 


Renaissance,  Baroque,  and 
Rococo 

ARH  233a  Early  Italian  Renaissance  Art 
(L) 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from 
1225  to  1475.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Craig  Felton 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[ARH  234a  Renaissance  Architecture  (L)] 

European  architectural  theory  and  practice, 
1250-1560.  Contextual  analysis  of  innova- 
tions in  Italy;  character  and  purpose  of  their 
subsequent  transmission  throughout  Europe 
and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Americas. 
Recommended  background:  lOOd.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARH  235b  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art 
(L) 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the 
1  ligh  Renaissance  to  the  last  years  of  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Recommended  back- 
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ground:  l()()cl.  Offered  in  alternate'  years. 
4  credits 
Craig  Fetton 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[ARH  24 la  Baroque  Art  (L)] 

Major  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Italy, 

France,  and  Spain,  will  be  emphasized.  Rec- 
ommended background:  l()0d.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARH  242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (L)] 

Special  consideration  given  to  the  work  of 
Bruegel,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt  and  to  the 
development  of  landscape,  portraiture,  and 
genre  painting. 
4  credits 

[ARH  243b  Art  of  the  Spanish  Habsburgs 

(L)] 

From  Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
(Charles  I  of  Spain),  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  to  Charles  II,  the  last  of  the  line,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  survey 
of  patronage,  especially  of  painting  during 
Spain's  "Golden  Age":  El  Greco,  Ribera, 
Velazquez,  Zurbaran,  Murillo.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARH  244a  Baroque  Architecture  (L) 

European  architectural  theory  and  practice  in 
the  Age  of  Absolutism  and  the  nascent  bour- 
geoisie, 1563-1793.  Some  colonial  develop- 
ments also  considered.  Focus  throughout  on 
the  fundamental  interdependence  of  architec- 
ture and  society.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
John  Moore 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

ARH  245a  Arts  of  the  Contact  Period 

The  arts  of  Spanish  Colonial  America,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  a  particular  focus 
on  the  encounter  of  Native  American  and 
European  cultures.  Recommended  back- 
ground: ARH  lOOd.  (E) 
4  credits 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


[ARH  246a  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  Europe  (L)] 

Painting,  architecture,  and  st  ulpture  in  Eu- 
rope, with  emphasis  on  developments  in 
England  and  France.  Recommended  back- 
ground: lOOd.  To  be  otic-red  in  lWt   <>s 
4  credits 


Modern 

[ARH  251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art  (L)] 
From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through 

the  impressionist  and  post-impressionist 
painters.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARH  252a  History  of  Photography  (L)] 

A  survey  of  photography,  photographers  and 
the  literature  of  photography.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARH  253a  The  Arts  in  America  from  the 
Colonial  period  to  1900  (L) 

The  art  of  Colonial  America  and  the  early 
republic,  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
1900,  including  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  the  decorative  arts.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
John  Davis 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

ARH  254b  The  Arts  in  America  from  1900 
to  the  Present  (L) 

American  art  and  architecture  from  1900 

through  the  present.  Offered  in  alternate 

years. 

4  credits 

John  Davis 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  F  2:40-4  p.m.  at  the  option 

of  the  instructor. 

[ARH  255a  Nineteenth-Century  European 
Capitals  (L)] 

"Reading"  the  major  metropolises  of  Europe 
through  their  planning  and  buildings,  special 
emphasis  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  Subject  matter  will  include  the  ideo- 
logical, cultural,  and  technological  compo- 
nents of  urban  development,  the  role  of 
public  and  private  institutions  and  diverse 
socio-economic  and  ethnic  groups,  and  the 
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contributions  of  artists  and  authors  to  the 

image  and  fabric  of  selected  cities.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

ARH  256b  Twentieth-Century  Art  (L) 

Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and 

America.  Recommended  background:  lOOd 
oriS  la. 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  257b  American  Architecture  and 
Urbanism  (L)] 

The  history  of  building  and  city  planning  in 
America,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  past 
200  years.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[ARH  258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  (L)] 

Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from  1890 
to  the  present.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd,  202,  255,  257,  or  280.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARH  259a  American  Art  Since  1965  (L)] 

A  survey  of  American  art  since  1965  in  all 
forms:  painting,  sculpture,  photography,  new 
media,  conceptual,  and  performance  art. 
Pluralism,  of  media  and  of  artists  themselves, 
is  a  central  theme  of  the  course.  The  course 
includes  study  of  regional  art,  the  changing 
roles  of  women  artists,  art  by  American  "oth- 
ers" (African-American,  Hispanic,  Native 
American,  etc.),  the  changing  art  market  of 
the  seventies  and  eighties,  and  of  art  critical 
writing.  Prerequisite:  lOOd.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years, 
i  ( redits 

ARH  292b  Film  and  Art  History  (C) 

Prerequisites:  LOOd  and  a  200-level  course  in 
i  went  id  h  (ci  miry  art.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20  s<  reening  fee. 

i  ( redits 
Barbara  Kellum 

l   I'll  l   2:50  p.m.;  screening  M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


Courses  with  Topics  that 
Change  Annually  and 
Methodological  and 
Comparative  Courses 

ARH  202b  The  History  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Design  (L) 

Urban  and  landscape  design  as  fundamental 
shapers  of  cultures.  Topics  include  the  rela- 
tionship of  cosmological,  Utopian,  and  politi- 
cal ideals  to  functional  and  practical  require- 
ments; social  and  ideological  significance  of 
design;  differences  between  country  and  city 
life.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
4  credits 
John  Moore 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[ARH  205b  Great  Cities  (L)] 

Prerequisite:  lOOd.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARH  260b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts 

(C)] 

A  survey  of  prints  and  printmaking  from 
1400  to  the  present  in  Europe  and  America. 
Prerequisite:  lOOd.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

ARH  26la  The  Composition  of  Books  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  printed  book  as  an  art  form 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Mortimer 
T  5-4:50  p.m. 

ARH  290a  Architectural  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Villa.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
John  Moore 
M  1:10-3  p.m. 

[ARH  290b  Architectural  Studies  (C)] 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor, 
i  credits 

ARH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 

An  examination  of  the  work  of  the  major 
theorists  who  have  structured  the  discipline 
ol  an  history.  Recommended  for  junior  and 
senior  majors.  Prerequisites:  lOOd  and  one 
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200-level  art  history  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Barbara  KeUum 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[ARH  293a  Art  and  Society  (C)] 

Prerequisite:  l()()d  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

[ARH  293b  Art  and  Society  (C)] 

Prerequisite:  lOOd  or  permission  of  the  in- 

structor. 

4  credits 


Cross-listed  and 
Interdepartmental  Courses 

Although  the  following  courses  are  listed  in 
other  departments,  student  may  receive 
credit  for  them  toward  the  Art  History  major 
and  minor. 

AMS  302b  The  Material  Culture  of  New 
England  1630-1860 

EAS  270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Stud- 
ies: The  Art  of  Korea  (C) 

[EAS  279b  The  Art  and  Culture  of  Tibet 

(C)] 

HST  218b  Thought  and  Art  in  China  (C) 

[REL  274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Bud- 
dhist Art  (L)] 


Seminars  and  Special  Studies 

The  prerequisites  for  enrolling  in  a  seminar 
normally  are:  (1)  a  course  in  the  same  area  at 
the  200  level;  (2)  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor; (3)  junior  or  senior  standing.  Semi- 
nars are  limited  to  enrollments  of  12. 

ARH  304b  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the 
Americas 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Art  and  Archaelogy  of 

West  Africa. 

4  credits 

N.C  Christopher  Couch 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 


ARH  310b  Greek  Art 

Topic  for  1992-93  to  Ik-  announced 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

ARH  321b  Studies  in  Medieval  Art 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Production  and  Con- 
sumption of  Illuminated  Manuscripts  (5th- 
15th  Centuries). 
4  credits 
Brigitte  Buettner 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[ARH  331b  Northern  European  Art] 

4  credits 

[ARH  333a  Italian  Renaissance  Art] 

4  credits 

ARH  342a  Seventeenth-Century  Art 

Topic  for  1992-93  to  be  announced. 
4  credits 
Craig  Felton 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  348b  English  Art,  Architecture,  and 
Design  in  the  Nineteenth  Century] 

Emphasis  on  the  relationships  among  litera- 
ture, social  theory,  and  the  arts. 
4  credits 

[ARH  351b  Nineteenth-Century  European 

Art] 

4  credits 

[ARH  352b  Colloquium:  Art  and  Society] 

Prerequisite:  lOOd  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

[ARH  354b  American  Art] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARH  356b  Twentieth-Century  Art 

4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

[ARH  359a  Modern  Architecture] 

4  credits 

ARH  375b  Asian  Art 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Indian  Painting. 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 
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ARH  400a  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  art, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  chair  of 
the  department. 

Adviser:  Barbara  Kellum. 


ARH  580a  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 

ARH  580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 

ARH  580d  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 

ARH  590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


B.  STUDIO  COURSES 


A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in 
all  studio  courses.  The  individual  student  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  addi- 
tional supplies  she  may  require.  The  depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of 
work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  art  majors 
fulfill  the  ARH  lOOd  requirement  in  the  first 
or  second  year. 

All  studio  courses  require  extensive  work 
beyond  the  six  scheduled  class  hours. 


Introductory  Courses 

Studio  courses  at  the  100  level  are  designed 
to  accept  all  interested  students  with  or  with- 
out previous  art  experience.  Enrollment  is 


limited  to  20,  or  in  some  cases  15,  per  sec- 
tion. Two  100-level  courses  are  generally 
considered  the  prerequisities  for  200  and 
300-level  courses,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description.  However,  the 
second  100-level  course  may  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  same  semester  as  an  upper-level 
course,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ARS  l6la  Design  Workshop  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 

a  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  design. 

4  credits 

A.  Lee  Burns,  Director  first  semester 

M  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  A.  Lee  Bums;  W  F  8-10:50 

a.m.,  Chester Michalik;  T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  To 

be  announced 

ARS  l6lb  Design  Workshop  I 

A  repetition  of  l6la. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced,  Director  second  semester 

M  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  To  be  announced;  T  Th  9- 

11:50  a.m.,  To  be  announced 

[ARS  162a  Design  with  Computers] 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  study  of  basic  principles  of  design.  All 
course  work  will  be  developed  and  com- 
pleted using  the  functions  of  a  computer 
graphics  work  station.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20. 
4  credits 

[ARS  162b  Design  with  Computers] 

A  repetition  of  162a. 
4  credits 

ARS  163a  Drawing  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 

a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced,  Director 

M  W  8-10:50  a.m.,  To  be  announced;  M  W 

1:10-4  p.m.,  DwightPogue,  T  Th  9-11:50 

a.m.,  To  be  announced;  T  Th  1:10-4  p.m.,  To 

be  announced 

ARS  163b  Drawing  I 

A  repetition  of  163a. 

4  credits 

M  W  8-10:50  a.m.,  To  be  announced;  M  W 

1 :  10-4  p.m.,  To  be  announced;  T  Th  8-10:50 

a.m.,  Gary  Niswonger;  T  Th  1:10-4  p.m., 

Martha  Armstrong 
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ARS  171a  Introduction  to  the  Materials  of 
Art 

An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the 

various  arts.  For  students  not  intending  to 

major  in  studio  art.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

i  credits 

Elliot  Offner 

T  Th  8-10:50  a.m. 


Intermediate  Courses 

Middle-level  courses  are  generally  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  two  100-level 
courses,  unless  stated  otherwise.  Students 
will  be  allowed  to  repeat  200  level  and 
above  courses. 

ARS  262b  Design  Workshop  n 

Problems  in  two-  and  three-dimensional 
design,  emphasizing  structural  awareness, 
techniques  of  fabrication,  and  the  use  of 
materials  in  the  organization  of  space.  Pre- 
requisite: l6la  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  264a  Drawing  n 

Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including 
study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  l63a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 
T  Th  8-10:50  a.m. 

[ARS  264b  Drawing  U] 

A  repetition  of  264a.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15. 
4  credits 

[ARS  265b  Color] 

Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stress- 
ing the  understanding  and  application  of 
color  principles,  using  the  various  color 
media,  such  as  acrylic  paint,  colored  paper, 
and  light.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 

ARS  266a  Painting  I 

Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are 
investigated  through  the  oil  medium.  Prereq- 


uisites: l6la  or  b  and  l63a  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15. 
4  credits 

Ma  rtba  A  rmstro  >  ig 
TTh  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  266b  Painting  I 

A  repetition  of  266a. 
4  credits 

Susan  Heideman 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  267a  Watercolor  Painting 

Specific  characteristics  of  watercolor  as  a 
painting  medium  are  explored,  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  unique  qualities  that 
isolate  it  from  other  painting  materials.  Pre- 
requisites: l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b,  and  266a  or 
b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Susan  Heideman 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  269a  Offset  Printmaking  I 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  hand-drawn  lithographic  plates.  One 
project  will  feature  photo  halftone 
printmaking.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit.  Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
12. 

4  credits 
Dwight  Pogue 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  270b  Offset  Monoprinting 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  emphasis  on  color  monoprinting.  Pre- 
requisites: I6la  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15. 
4  credits 
Dwight  Pogue 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  271a  Graphic  Arts] 

Methods  of  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on 
lithographic  techniques.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or 
b,  162a  or  b,  163a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Normally 
offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
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ARS  272b  Intaglio  Techniques 

An  introduction  to  intaglio  techniques,  par- 
ticularly collagraph,  drypoint,  etching,  and 
engraving.  Prerequisites:  l6la  or  b,  162a  or  b, 
163a  or  b,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Gary  Niswonger 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  273a  Sculpture  I 

The  human  figure  and  other  natural  forms. 
Work  in  modeling  and  plaster  casting.  Pre- 
requisites: l6la  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16. 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  275a  An  Introduction  to  Printing 

Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephem- 
era on  the  handpress.  Examination  and  study 
of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  Enrollment 
limited  to  10.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Elliot  Offner 
TTh  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  276b  Calligraphy  and  Lettering 

The  art  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and 

the  use  of  calligraphy  and  lettering  as  design. 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 

4  credits 

Elliot  Offner 

T  Th  8-10:50  a.m. 

ARS  277b  Woodcut 

The  art  of  cutting  images  in  relief  on  wood; 
printing  from  the  woodblocks  in  black, 
white,  and  colors.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Elliot  Offner 
TTh  M  p.m. 

ARS  280a  Introduction  to  Architecture, 
City  Planning,  and  Landscape  Design 

Preliminary'  instruction  in  drafting,  perspec- 
tive, and  model  building,  followed  by  plan- 
ning and  design  problems.  Prerequisite:  lOOd. 
Enrollmenl  limited  to  24. 
i  c  redits 
Richard  Joslin 
TTh  9   H  :50  a.m. 


ARS  281b  Introduction  to  Architecture, 
City  Planning,  and  Landscape  Design 

A  continuation  of  280a.  Prerequisite:  280a. 
Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  282a  Photography  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  photography 
as  an  expressive  medium.  Prerequisite:  161, 
or  163,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  20  per  section. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced,  T  Th  9-11:50  a.m. 
Chester Michalik,  W  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  282b  Photography  I 

A  repetition  of  282a. 

4  credits 

Chester  Michalik 

W  F  9-11:50  a.m.;  W  F  1:10-4  p.m. 


Advanced  Courses 


Advanced  courses  are  generally  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  one  interme- 
diate course,  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ARS  362a  Painting  n 

Painting  from  models,  still-life,  and  land- 
scape using  varied  techniques  and  concep- 
tual frameworks.  Prerequisites:  266a  or  b  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
John  Gibson 
MWM  p.m. 

ARS  362b  Painting  II 

A  repetition  of  362a. 
4  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 
T  Th  8-10:50  a.m. 

ARS  369b  Offset  Printmaking  n 

Advanced  study  in  offset  printmaking.  Em- 
phasis on  color  printing  combining  lithogra- 
phy, monoprinting,  and  woodblock  printing. 
One  project  will  feature  photo-printmaking. 
Prerequisites:  269a  and/or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credits 
Dwight  r<>i>iH' 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 
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[ARS  372b  Graphic  Arts  n] 

Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  \s  ith  empha- 
sis on  etching  or  lithography.  Prerequisite: 
271a,  272a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  To  Ik-  offered  in 

1993-94. 

4  credits 

ARS  374b  Sculpture  U 

Advanced  problems  in  sculpture  using 
bronze  casting,  welding,  and  various  media. 
Prerequisites:  273a  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  376b  Printing  and  Graphic  Art] 

Design  and  printing  of  broadsides  and 
books.  Instruction  given  in  typography  and 
woodcut.  Recommended  background:  at 
least  one  course  in  the  graphic  arts  or  typog- 
raphy. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARS  381a  Architecture 

Further  problems  in  design  and  planning, 
together  with  instruction  in  elementary  con- 
Btruction.  Prerequisite:  281b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Richard Joslin 
T  Th  1—4  p.m. 

ARS  381b  Architecture 

A  continuation  of  381a.  Prerequisite:  381a. 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  382a  Photography  n 

Advanced  exploration  of  photographic  tech- 
niques and  visual  ideas.  Examination  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists  and  traditional 
masters  within  the  medium.  Prerequisites: 
282a  or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 


ARS  382b  Photography  II 

A  repetition  of  382a. 

»  credits 

To  beannouru  ed 

TTh  9-11:50  am 

[ARS  383a  Problems  in  Landscape  De- 
sign] 

Prerequisite:  281b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

ARS  384b  Advanced  Studies  in  Photogra- 
phy 

Advanced  exploration  of  photography  as  a 
means  of  visual  expression.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments and  self-generated  projects  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  critiques.  Prerequisites:  282a 
or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15.  (E) 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  400a  Special  Studies 

Normally  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 
1  to  4  credits 

ARS  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARS408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

All  students  interested  in  a  special  studies  in 
wood  must  first  complete  a  noncredit  course 
in  woodworking  given  first  semester  only. 
The  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
proper  use  of  various  woodworking  ma- 
chines. Methods  of  designing  will  also  be 
included. 


Graduate 

ARS  581a  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts,  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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ARS  581b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Art,  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

ARS  582d  Architecture 

8  credits 


who  plan  to  major  in  art  are  advised  to  take 
ARH  lOOd  in  their  first  or  sophomore  year. 

Areas  of  Study  (Alpha — Epsilon).  Courses 
in  the  history  of  art  are  divided  into  areas 
that  reflect  the  various  time  periods  and 
civilizations  studied  in  the  course.  These 
areas  are: 


ARS  583d  Landscape  Architecture 

8  credits 


Alpha  (Ancient):  209;  210;  211;  212;  214;  215; 
310. 


Honors 

Co-directors  of  the  Honors  Committee: 

Art  History:  Craig  Felton;  Studio  Art:  Gary 

Niswonger 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd. 

ARH  430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

ARS  430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  ARH  lOOd.  ARH  291  is  recom- 
mended for  art  history  majors.  Honors  candi- 
dates undertake  a  year-long  project  or  thesis 
(430d)  for  8  credits. 

Presentation:  The  candidate  will  present  her 
work  to  the  Honors  Committee  in  an  oral 
critique  or  defense  during  April. 


Beta  (Medieval):  221;  222;  224;  321. 

Gamma  (Renaissance,  Baroque,  and  Ro- 
coco): 233;  234;  235;  241;  242;  243;  244;  246; 
331;  333;  342. 

Delta  (19th  and  20th  century):  251;  253;  254; 
255;  258;  259;  292;  348;  351;  352;  354;  356; 
359. 

Epsilon  (Asian,  African,  and  Meso- American): 
203;  204;  207;  208;  213;  304;  375. 

Courses  with  topics  that  change  annually 
(ARH  205;  290)  may  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate Alpha — Epsilon  groupings  depending 
on  the  topic  of  the  courses.  Other  courses 
not  in  the  Alpha — Epsilon  list  may  be 
counted  for  credit  toward  the  major  but  not 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  area  distribution. 

Plan  A,  The  History  of  Art 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Brigitte  Buettner,  Lee  Burns,  Chris- 
topher Couch,  Craig  Felton,  Susan  Heideman, 
Caroline  Houser,  Richard  Joslin,  Barbara 
Kellum,  Jaroslaw  Leshko,  Chester  Michalik, 
John  Moore,  Gary  Niswonger,  Elliot  Offner, 
Dwight  Pogue,  Marylin  Rhie. 

Art  History  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 

John  Moore. 

Art  Studio  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 
I  >wight  Pogue. 

There  is  one  art  major,  which  may  be  taken 
in  one  of  three  variations:  Plan  A  (The  His- 
tory of  Art),  Plan  B  (Studio  Art),  or  Plan  C 
(Architecture).  At  least  10  courses  must  be 

taken  outside  the-  an  department.  Students 


Basis:  lOOd. 

Requirements:  ARH  lOOd;  seven  additional 
courses  in  the  history  of  art  (ARH),  including 
at  least  one  art  history  (or  cross-listed)  semi- 
nar; one  course  in  studio  art  (ARS).  The 
seven  semester  courses  in  art  history  must  be 
distributed  in  at  least  four  different  areas  of 
study  Alpha — Epsilon.  The  studio  art  course 
should  be  taken  no  later  than  the  first  se- 
mester of  the  junior  year.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  write  at  least  one  research  paper 
(not  a  term  paper  for  a  200-level  course); 
usually  this  will  be  written  for  a  seminar  but 
it  may  be  an  Honors  Thesis  or  Special  Stud- 
ies project. 

Plan  B,  Studio  Art 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd  and  one  of  the  following 
combinations:  ARS  l6la  or  b  and  ARS  163a 
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or  b;  ARS  162a  or  b  and  ARS  l63a  or  b;  ARS 
163a  or  b  and  ARS  264a  or  b. 

Requirements:  the  basis;  six  additional  studio 
an  courses;  two  additional  an  history  courses 
from  two  different  areas  of  study,  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  list  beginning  with  Alpha  and 
ending  with  Epsilon. 


Plan  C,  Architecture 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd,  ARS  280a,  ARS  281b,  and 
ARS  161a  or  b  or  ARS  l62a  or  b  or  ARS  163a 
or  b  (or  its  equivalent). 

Requirements:  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  three-dimensional  design  and 
architectural  drafting  (e.g.,  ARS  381a  or  b, 
ARS  383b,  ARS  262b,  and/or  their  equivalents 
in  other  valley  institutions)  and  four  semester 
courses  from  Plan  A  (those  which  cover 
architectural  and  urbanistic  monuments:  thus 
ARH  202,  204,  205,  215,  222,  224,  234,  244, 
246,  255,  257,  258,  290,  359),  and/or  their 
equivalents  in  other  Five  College  institutions, 
of  which  three  should  be  courses  from  two 
of  the  Alpha  through  Epsilon  study  areas. 
Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one 
colloquium  or  seminar  in  the  history  of  art 
and  to  submit  either  a  research  paper  or  a 
design  project,  which  ordinarily  will  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  a  300-level  course,  but 
which  may  result  from  an  Honors  or  Special 
Studies  project.  Students  who  contemplate 
attending  a  graduate  program  in  architecture 
should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  calculus 
and  one  year  of  physics. 


Requirements:  ARM  LOOd;  any  three  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  history  ol  an  at  the  KM) 
and  200  level;  and  at  least  one  art  flistorj 
seminar  (a  300  level  course). 


Plan  2,  Studio  Art 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  focus 
some  of  their  attention  on  studio  an  although 
they  are  majors  in  another  department.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  adviser,  a  student  may 
construct  a  minor  with  primary  emphasis  on 
one  area  of  studio  art,  or  she  may  design  a 
more  general  minor  which  encompasses 
several  areas  of  studio  an. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  studio  art  faculty. 

Requirements:  ARS  16 la  or  b,  or  ARS  l62a  or 
b;  ARS  163a  or  b;  any  three  courses  in  studio 
art  at  the  200  level;  and  any  one  course  in 
studio  art  at  the  300  level. 


Plan  3,  Architecture  and  Urbanism 

Seeks  to  draw  together  the  departments 
offerings  in  architectural  history  into  a  cohe- 
sive unit.  ARH  lOOd  is  recommended. 

Adviser:  Richard  Joslin. 

Requirements:  ARH  202  and  ARH  205. 

Four  courses  from  the  following:  ARH  215, 
ARH  257,  ARH  290,  ARH  258,  ARH  234,  ARH 
244,  and  ARH  255. 


The  Minors 

Plan  1,  The  History  of  Art 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  focus 
some  of  their  attention  on  the  history  of  art 
although  they  are  majors  in  another  depart- 
ment. With  the  assistance  of  her  adviser,  a 
student  may  construct  a  minor  as  specific  or 
comprehensive  as  she  desires  within  the 
skeletal  structure  of  the  requirements. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  art  history'  faculty. 


Plan  4,  Graphic  Arts 

Advisers:  Gary  Niswonger,  Dwight  Pogue. 
Ruth  Mortimer. 

Graphic  Arts:  seeks  to  draw  together  the 
department's  studio  and  history  offerings  in 
graphic  arts  into  a  cohesive  unit.  The  re- 
quirements are:  (1)  163  (basis);  (2)  200  His- 
tory of  Graphic  Arts  or  261,  Composition  of 
Books;  and  (3)  any  four  from:  271,  272,  275, 
276,  277,  282,  372,  376,  382,  of  which  one 
should  be  at  the  300  level  or  a  continuation 
of  one  medium. 
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Professors 

Richard  E.  White,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Suzan  Edwards,  Ph.D. 

Five  College  Faculty 

Thomas  Travis  Amy,  Ph.D.  (Associate 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
Tom  R.  Dennis,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  Mount 
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William  A.  Dent,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  University 

of  Massachusetts) 
Paul  F.  Goldsmith,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
George  S.  Greenstein,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

Amherst  College) 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  F.Inst. P.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
William  Michael  Irvine,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Susan  G.  Kleinmann,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
John  Kwan,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  University  of 

Massachusetts) 


Read  Predmore,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor. 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
F.  Peter  Schloerb,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Stephen  E.  Schneider,  Ph.D.  (Assistant 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
Michael  F.  Skmtskie,  Ph.D.  (Assistant 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
Ronald  L.  Snell,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Karen  M.  Strom  (Senior  Researcher, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Stephen  E.  Strom,  Ph.D.,  Chair  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Eugene  Tademaru,  Ph.D.  (Associate 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Martin  D.  Weinberg,  Ph.D.  (Assistant 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
Judith  S.  Young,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  as- 
tronomy should  consult  with  a  member  of 
the  department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
Most  upper-level  astronomy  courses  draw 
upon  a  background  in  physics  and  math- 
ematics, and  students  considering  an  as- 
tronomy major  should  complete  PHY  1 1 5a 
and  1 16b  and  the  mathematics  sequence  up 
to  Calculus  II  (MTH  112a  or  b)  at  their  first 
opportunity. 

The  astronomy  department  is  a  Five  College 
department.  Courses  designated  FC  (Five 
College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst 
College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  and  the  I  fniversity  of  Massac  husetts. 
Hie  astronomy  resources  of  all  five  institu- 


tions are  available  for  student  use.  They 
include,  among  others,  an  observatory  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall;  the  Whately 
Observatory  of  Smith  College,  with  a  16" 
Cassegrain  reflector;  the  Five  College  Radio 
Observatory  in  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  re- 
gion; the  Amherst  Observatory,  with  an  18" 
refractor;  and  the  Williston  Observatory  24" 
reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may 
obtain  research  and  thesis  material  here  or  as 
guest  observers  at  other  observatories. 

Because  of  differences  among  the  academic 
calendars  of  the  five  colleges,  courses  desig- 
nated   IX".    may  begin  earlier  or  later  than 
other  Smith  courses.  Students  enrolled  in  any 
of  these  courses  arc1  advised  to  consult  the 
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Five  College  astronomy  office  <^  15- 1301  >  for 

the  time  of  the  first  class  meeting. 

100a  A  Survey  of  the  Universe 
An  overview  of  ancient  and  modern  under 
standing  of  the  cosmos,  including  an  intro- 
duction to  celestial  motions  and  an  explora- 
tion of  current  ideas  concerning  the  origin, 
structure,  and  evolution  of  the  earth,  moons 
and  planets,  comets  and  asteroids,  the  sun 
and  other  stars,  star  clusters,  galaxies,  clusters 
of  galaxies,  and  the  universe  as  a  whole.  This 
course  is  designed  for  non-science  majors. 
There  are  occasional  evening  laboratories  for 
demonstration  of  the  Amherst  College  plan- 
etarium, constellation  identification,  and 
optical  observing  with  the  telescopes  of  the 
Five  College  Astronomy  Department. 
4  credits 
Richard  White 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m.;  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.;  or  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  plus  occasional 
evening  labs 

111b  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  study  of 
classical  and  modern  astronomy,  covering 
planets — their  origins,  orbits,  interiors,  sur- 
faces, and  atmospheres;  stars — their  forma- 
tion, structure,  and  evolution;  and  the  uni- 
verse— its  origin,  overall  stmcture,  and  final 
destiny.  This  introductory  course  is  designed 
for  students,  including  science  majors,  who 
are  comfortable  with  precalculus  mathemat- 
ics. Weekly  evening  laboratories  will  include 
a  visit  to  the  Amherst  College  planetarium 
and  optical  viewing  and  celestial  photogra- 
ph} through  the  telescopes  of  the  Five  Col- 
lege Astronomy  Department.  Prerequisite: 
MTH  102a  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Suzcui  Edwards 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  lab  M  7  p.m. 

113a  FC13a  The  Solar  System 

An  introduction  to  civilization's  evolving 
perception  of  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the 
universe.  Slightly  more  advanced  than  100 
and  intended  for  students  who  desire  a 
deeper  though  still  nontechnical  understand- 
ing of  ancient  and  classical  conceptions  of 
the  sky;  the  Copernican  revolution;  the  many 
motions  of  the  earth  and  planets,  their  causes 
and  consequences;  the  tides  and  their  influ- 
ence; the  surfaces,  atmospheres,  and  interiors 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  minor 


objects  in  the  solar  system;  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  earth  and  other  planets 
»  credits 

William  A   Dent 
MWF  1:25-2:15  pin.  at  I  Mass 

219b  FC  19b  Astronomy  I:  Planetary  Sci- 
ence 

A  freshman  level  introductory  course  for 
physical  science  majors.  Topics  include: 
planetary  orbits,  rotation  and  precession; 
gravitational  and  tidal  interactions;  interiors 
and  atmospheres  of  the  Jovian  and  terrestrial 
planets;  surfaces  of  the  terrestrial  planets  and 
satellites;  asteroids,  comets,  and  planetary 
rings;  origin  and  evolution  of  the  planets. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  of  calculus  and 
one  semester  of  a  physical  science. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Hampshire 

220a  FC20a  Cosmology 

Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship 
between  models  and  observable  parameters. 
Topics  in  current  astronomy  that  bear  upon 
cosmological  problems,  including  back- 
ground electromagnetic  radiation,  nucleosyn- 
thesis, dating  methods,  determinations  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble 
constant,  and  tests  of  gravitational  theories. 
Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the 
foundations  of  cosmology  and  its  future  as  a 
science.  Prerequisites:  MTH  Ilia  or  b  and 
one  physical  science  course. 
4  credits 

Edward  R.  Harrison 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

221a  FC21a  Astronomy  U:  Stars  and  Stel- 
lar Evolution 

Observational  data  on  stars:  masses,  radii, 
and  the  Hertzspmng-Russell  diagram.  The 
basic  equations  of  stellar  stmcture.  Nuclear 
energy  generation  in  stars  and  the  origin  of 
the  elements.  The  three  possible  ways  a  star 
can  die:  white  dwarfs,  pulsars,  and  black 
holes.  Extensive  computer  labs  include  intro- 
duction to  scientific  programming,  with 
exercises  in  numerical  integration, 
n-body  simulation,  and  data  manipulation. 
Prerequisites:  MTH  Ilia  or  b  and  PHY  115a. 
{  credits 

Thomas  T.  Amy 

T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst;  computer 
labs  to  meet  at  Amherst  T  4-5:15  p.m. 
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222b  FC22b  Astronomy  ID:  Galactic  and 
Extragalactic  Astronomy 

Atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  emission  and 
absorption  nebulae,  the  interstellar  medium, 
the  formation  of  stars  and  planetary  systems, 
the  structure  and  rotation  of  galaxies  and  star 
clusters,  the  nature  of  other  galaxies,  explod- 
ing galaxies,  quasars,  the  cosmic  background 
radiation,  and  current  theories  of  the  origin 
and  expansion  of  the  universe.  Continuation 
of  scientific  programming  labs  from  AST  221. 
Prerequisite:  221a. 
4  credits 
Richard  White 

T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst;  computer 
lab  T  4-5:15  p.m.  at  Amherst 

234a  FC34a  History  of  Astronomy 

Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions.  Develop- 
ments in  astronomy  and  their  relation  to 
other  sciences  and  the  social  background. 
Astronomy  and  cosmology  from  earliest 
times;  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  computations 
and  astrological  divinations;  Greek  science, 
the  Ionians,  Pythagorean  cosmos,  Aristotelian 
universe,  and  Ptolemaic  system;  Islamic  de- 
velopments, rise  of  the  medieval  universe, 
and  science  and  technology  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  the  Copernican  revolution  and  the 
infinite  universe;  the  Newtonian  universe  of 
stars  and  natural  laws;  the  mechanistic  uni- 
verse in  the  Age  of  Reason  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  Development  in  gravitational 
theory  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  devel- 
opment in  our  understanding  of  the  origin, 
structure,  and  evolution  of  stars  and  galaxies; 
and  developments  in  modern  astronomy. 
Nontechnical,  with  emphasis  on  history  and 
cosmology. 
4  credits 
Tom  Dennis 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Mount  Holyoke 

337a  FC37a  Observational  Techniques  in 
Optical  and  Infrared  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  gather- 
ing and  analyzing  astronomical  data,  particu- 
larly in  the  optical  and  infrared.  Telescope 
design  and  optics.  Instrumentation  for  imag- 
ing, photometry,  and  spectroscopy.  Astro- 
nomicaJ  detectors.  Computer  graphics  and 
image  processing.  Error  analysis  and  curve 
fitting.  Data  analysis  and  astrophysical  inter- 
pretation, with  an  emphasis  on  globular 
( lusters.  Prerequisites:  221a  and  222b. 


4  credits 

Suzan  Edwards,  Karen  Strom 

M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Smith;  evening  lab  to 

be  arranged 

338b  FC38b  Techniques  of  Radio  As- 
tronomy 

Equipment,  techniques,  and  the  nature  of 
cosmic  radio  sources.  Radio  receiver  and 
antenna  theory.  Radio  flux,  brightness  tem- 
perature, and  the  transfer  of  radio  radiation 
in  cosmic  sources.  Effect  of  noise,  sensitivity, 
bandwidth,  and  antenna  efficiency.  Tech- 
niques of  beam  switching,  interferometry, 
and  aperture  synthesis.  Basic  types  of  radio 
astronomical  sources:  ionized  plasmas,  ma- 
sers,  recombination  and  hyperfine  transi- 
tions; nonthermal  sources.  Applications  to 
the  sun,  interstellar  clouds,  and  extragalactic 
objects.  Prerequisite:  PHY  214. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

340b  FC40b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Astro- 
physics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Formation  of  Stars  and 
Planetary  Systems.  Devoted  each  year  to  a 
particular  topic  or  current  research  interest, 
this  course  will  commence  with  a  few  lec- 
tures in  which  an  observational  and  a  theo- 
retical problem  is  laid  out,  but  then  quickly 
move  to  a  seminar  format.  In  class  discus- 
sions a  set  of  problems  will  be  formulated, 
each  designed  to  illuminate  a  significant 
aspect  of  the  topic  at  hand.  The  problems 
will  be  significant  in  difficulty  and  broad  in 
scope:  their  solution,  worked  out  individu- 
ally and  in  class  discussions,  will  constitute 
the  real  work  of  the  course.  Students  will 
gain  experience  in  both  oral  and  written 
presentation.  Topics  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  222b. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  to  be  arranged 

343a  FC43a  Astrophysics  I 

A  course  on  the  quantitative  application  of 
physics  to  the  understanding  of  astronomical 
phenomena.  Through  the  study  of  one  or 
more  topics  such  as  the  interior  structure  of 
a  star,  the  dynamics  of  a  star  cluster,  the 
photoionized  region  around  a  hot  star,  the 
phenomenon  of  extragalactic  radio  sources, 
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students  learn  how  the  principles  of  physi<  s 

are  applied  to  derive  theoretical  relations  and 

results  for  comparison  with  astronomical 

observations.  No  previous  astronomy  courses 

required.  Prerequisites:  PHY  214,  220.  348. 

4  credits 

Eugene  Tademaru 

M  \Y  F  1:25-2:45  pan.  at  UMass 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Opportunities  for  theoretical  and  observa- 
tional  work  are  available  in  cosmology, 
cosmogony,  radio  astronomy,  planetary 
atmospheres,  relativistic  astrophysics,  labora- 
tory astrophysics,  gravitational  theory,  infra- 
red balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics, 
spectroscopy,  and  exobiology. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

Modern  astronomers  have  a  strong  back- 
ground in  physics,  mathematics,  and  often 
other  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  as- 
tronomy. They,  like  other  scientists,  use 
computers  as  one  of  their  primary  research 
tools.  The  astronomy  major  is  designed  to 
provide  a  program  that  will  prepare  a  stu- 
dent to  pursue  a  career  in  astronomy  or  a 
related  scientific  field.  Those  planning  to 
become  professional  astronomers  therefore 
are  urged  to  double  major  with  physics. 
Especially  well  prepared  students  may  enroll 
in  graduate  astronomy  courses. 

First-year  students  considering  an  astronomy 
major  should  enroll  in  PHY  115a  in  the  fall 
semester  and  begin  astronomy  with  111b  or 
219b  in  the  spring  semester. 

Basis:  221a  and  222b. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  including 
the  basis,  PHY  115a  and  116b,  three  courses 
selected  from  MTH  211a  or  b,  212a  or  b, 
222b,  225b,  and  PHY  210a,  and  two  as- 
tronomy courses  at  the  300  level.  The  re- 


maining courses  ma\  be  chosen  from  inter- 
mediate le\d  courses  m  physics  or  Interme- 
diate or  advanced  courses  in  astronomy.  A 
one  or  two-semester  Special  Studies  or 
honors  project  in  the  senior  year  may  be- 
taken as  an  introduction  to  the  process  of 
astronomical  research    Successful  completion 
of  such  a  project  entails  an  oral  and  a  written 
presentation  to  the  department. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound 
theoretical  and  practical  introduction  to 
modern  astronomy.  If  combined  with  a  major 
in  another  science  or  mathematics-related 
field,  such  as  geology,  chemistry,  or  com- 
puter science,  it  can  provide  a  versatile  scien- 
tific background,  which  would  prepare  a 
student  for  future  work  as  a  scientist  or  tech- 
nical specialist.  Alternatively,  the  minor  may 
be  combined  with  a  major  in  a  nonscientific 
field,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  or  educa- 
tion, for  students  who  wish  to  apply  their 
astronomical  backgrounds  in  a  broader  con- 
text, that  could  include  history  of  science, 
scientific  writing  or  editing,  or  science  educa- 
tion. 

Basis:  111b  or  221a. 

Requirements:  Six  semester  courses,  includ- 
ing the  basis,  PHY  115a  and  116b,  and  three 
further  intermediate  or  advanced  astronomy 
courses,  including  222b. 


Honors 

Directors:  Suzan  Edwards.  Richard  White. 
Prerequisites:  221a  and  222b. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

43 2d  Thesis 

12  credits 
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Graduate 


Seniors  who  are  exceptionally  well  prepared 
may  elect  to  take  graduate  courses  offered  in 
the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department. 
Further  information  appears  in  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  graduate  catalogue. 


UMass  640 

UMass  700 
UMass  717 
UMass  730 
UMass  731 
UMass  732 


UMass  741 
UMass  746 
UMass  748 

UMass  843 


Galactic  and  Extragalactic 

Astronomy 

Independent  Study 

Plasma  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astronomy 

Numerical  Techniques  in 

Experimental  Physics  and 

Astronomy 

The  Interstellar  Medium 

Solar  System  Physics 

Cosmology  and  General 

Relativity 

Stellar  Atmospheres 
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Biochemistry 


Advisers 

Kenneth  Hellman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Director 
{Jeanne  Powell,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Stylianos  Scordilis,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
David  Bickar.  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 


Exemption  from  required  introductory 
courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
Advanced  Placement  or 
departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  intro- 
ductory courses  as  well  as  BIO  210a  and 
CHM  224b  before  the  junior  year. 

252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical  Struc- 
ture and  Function 

Strucaire  and  function  of  biological  macro- 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
Mechanisms  of  conformational  change  and 
cooperative  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes, 
and  regulation.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a/231a  and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry 
majors;  optional  for  others. 
3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  modern  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolet  spectrophotometry  and 
spectrofluorimetry,  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 
agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo- 
nuclease  mapping,  and  Scatchard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  BCH  252b 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
2  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
1 1-4:50  p.m. 


CHM  335a  Physical  Chemistry  of  Bio- 
chemical Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistry  of 
solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics,  and  structures  of  biopolymers.  The 
laboratory  focuses  on  experimental  applica- 
tions of  physical-chemical  principles  to  sys- 
tems of  biochemical  importance.  Prerequi- 
sites: CHM  224b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. andMTH  112a  orb. 
4  credits 
George  Fleck 
Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical  Dy- 
namics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  En- 
zyme mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regu- 
lation, energy  production  and  utilization. 
Prerequisites:  252b  and  CHM  335a  or  CHM 
332b. 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

CHM  357b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemis- 
try 

Topic:  Pharmacology.  An  introduction  to 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  and  drug  design. 

The  design  and  pharmacology  of  several 
drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail,  including 
examples  of  neuropharmacologic,  chemo- 
therapeutic.  antibacterial  and  antiviral  drugs. 
The  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of  drug 
design,  use  and  abuse  will  also  be  consid- 
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ered.  Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
3  credits 
David  Bickar 
To  be  arranged 

400a  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400d  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


The  Major 


Requirements:  BIO  Ilia,  112b,  230a  and 
231a;  CHM  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  224b; 
BCH  252b  and  253b,  352a. 


Honors 


Director:  Stylianos  Scordilis. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements :  same  as  for  the  major,  with 
the  addition  of  a  research  project  in  the 
senior  year,  an  examination  in  biochemistry, 
and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  re- 
search. 


Electives:  at  least 
lowing  list*: 
BIO  232b  (233b) 
BIO  250b,  251b 
BIO  256a,  257a 
[BIO  334a  (335a) 
BIO  342b  (343b) 
[BIO  348a  (349a) 
[CHM  228b 
CHM  332b 
CHM  335a 

[CHM  336b 
CHM  357b 

CHM  363b 


two  courses  from  the  fol- 

Genetics 
Plant  Physiology 
Animal  Physiology 
Molecular  Biology] 
Molecular  Genetics 
Molecular  Physiology] 
Bio-Organic  Chemistry] 
Physical  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry  of 
Biochemical  Systems 
Enzyme  Kinetics] 
Selected  Topics  in 
Biochemistry 
Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 


*A  48-credit  hour  major  can  be  met  by  choos- 
ing two  3-credit  courses  as  electives.  Other 
combinations  of  electives  will  lead  to  more 
than  48  credit  hours  in  the  major.  A  student 
must  take  a  minimum  of  64  credits  in  courses 
outside  the  major.  Courses  in  Chemistry  or 
Biology  not  on  the  list  of  electives  count 
outside  the  Biochemistry  major. 
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Professors 

Carl  John  Burk,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  Ph.D. 
Stephen  G.  Tilley,  Ph.D. 
Philip  D.  Reid,  Ph.D. 
Robert  B.  Merritt,  Ph.D. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
Richard  Francis  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
Stylianos  P.  Scordilis,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

"Richard  T.  Briggs,  Ph.D. 
'Steven  A.  Williams,  Ph.D. 
"Paulette  Peckol,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Thomas  S.  Litwin,  Ph.D. 
Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  M.I). 


Assistant  Professors 
Virginia  Hayssen,  Ph.D. 
Gisela  F.  Erf,  Ph.D. 
Alan  Bornbusch,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Mary  Helen  Laprade,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Instructor 

Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Teaching  Fellows 

LouAnn  Bierwert,  B.A. 
Sarah  Cooper-Ellis,  B.S. 
Samantha  Gunawardhana,  B.S. 
Robert  McMaster,  B.A.,  M.S.T. 
Min  Zhong,  B.S. 

Research  Associate 

Hong  Xie 


The  following  seven  courses  are  designed 
primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  the 
biological  sciences.  For  exceptions  see  re- 
quirements for  the  major. 

100b  Microbiology 

A  study  of  microorganisms,  illustrating  the 
benefits  and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  as 
they  affect  human  beings  and  the  environ- 
ment. A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
strongly  recommended. 
4  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[104a  Human  Biology] 

A  study  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body, 

their  functions,  development,  and  genetics, 

as  they  relate  to  health,  disease,  and  human 

society.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 


105b  "Animals  Without  Backbones": 
Invertebrates  and  Human  Society 
The  natural  history  of  invertebrates  and  the 
ways  their  myriad  lifestyles  have  impinged 
on  human  civilization  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Some  topics  to  be  considered:  food  acquisi- 
tion and  food  processing;  food  webs,  sym- 
bioses;  parasites  and  pests;  skeletons;  pat- 
terns of  growth,  reproduction,  and  develop- 
ment; color  and  color  change;  circadian 
rhythms;  migrations;  colonialism;  Inverte- 
brates in  medicine,  research,  art  and  litera- 
ture. A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
strongly  recommended. 
4  credits 
Mary  Laprade 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.  plus  additional  hour 
for  demonstrations 
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107b  Brains  and  Computers 

An  introduction  for  nonscientists  to  informa- 
tion processing  by  brains  and  by  computers. 
The  detection  of  color  and  pattern  serves  as  a 
unifying  example  to  examine  brain  function, 
mechanisms  of  vision,  and  the  production 
and  detection  of  images  by  computers.  The 
course  should  be  of  particular  appeal  to 
students  in  the  visual  arts.  Not  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Richard  Olivo 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

200d  Horticulture 

Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and 
improvement,  with  a  study  of  the  species 
commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of 
gardens.  Laboratory  (20 Id)  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 
6  credits 

Richard  Munson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

20 Id  Horticulture  Laboratory 

Practical  application  of  horticultural  practices 
and  techniques  to  include  transplanting, 
propagation,  garden  design  and  installation, 
and  identification  of  plants.  Horticulture 
(200d)  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
2  credits 

Richard  Munson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

206a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of 
soil,  water,  vegetation,  and  wildlife.  One 
previous  semester  of  college  science  strongly 
recommended.  One  fall  field  trip. 
4  credits 
John  Burk 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

A  study  of  topics  and  issues  relating  to 
women's  health,  including  menstrual  cycle, 
contraception,  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
pregnancy,  abortion,  and  cardiovascular 
disease.  In  addition  to  biological  aspects, 
sen  ml,  ethical,  and  political  aspects  of  these 
topics  will  be  considered.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students. 
i  c  redits 

Margaret  Olivo,  Leslie  Jaffe 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 


BIO  Ilia  and  112b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  are  prerequisites  for  all  other 
courses.  Some  courses  have  additional  pre- 
requisites, which  may  include  college  chem- 
istry. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5 
on  the  Advanced  Placement  examination  in 
biology  are  not  required  to  take  Ilia  or 
112b.  Students  may  be  exempted  from  Ilia 
and/or  112b  by  passing  the  appropriate 
departmental  placement  examination. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Biology 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  at  the 
level  of  cells  and  organs,  including  the  mo- 
lecular composition  of  living  things;  the 
structure,  function,  and  metabolism  of  cells; 
and  the  organization  and  physiology  of  plant 
and  animal  systems. 
4  credits 

Richard  Briggs  (Course  Director),  Philip  Reid, 
Graham  Kent 

Lee.  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Lab  sections:  A:  M  1:10-3  p.m.;  B:  T  8:30- 
10:20  a.m.;  C:  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  D:  T  3-4:50 
p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  F:  Th  8:30-10:20 
a.m.;  G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  H:  F  1:10-3  p.m. 

112b  Introduction  to  Biology 

A  continuation  of  Ilia.  An  introduction  to 
life  at  the  organismal,  population,  and  com- 
munity levels.  Topics  to  be  treated  include 
classical  genetics,  evolution,  taxonomy,  the 
kingdoms  of  organisms,  form  and  function  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  ecology  of 
populations  and  communities.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  permission  of  the  course  director. 
4  credits 

Stephen  Tilley  (Course  Director),  Alan 
Bornhusch,  Graham  Kent 
Lee.  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Lab  sections:  A:  M  1:10-3  p.m.;  B:  T  8:30- 
10:20  a.m.;  C:  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  D:  T  3-4:50 
p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  F:  Th  8:30-10:20 
a.m.;  G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  H:  F  1:10-3  p.m. 

230a  Cell  Biology 

The  structure  and  function  of  cells.  Topics 
include  cytoarchitecture,  organelles,  mem- 
brane systems,  regulatory  and  physiological 
mechanisms,  motility  and  cellular  differentia- 
tion. Additional  prerequisite:  CHM  222b. 
Laboratory  (231a)  is  optional. 
4  Credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
MTWF8-8:50a.m. 
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231a  Cell  Biology  Laboratory 

Techniques  include  spectrophotometry, 
enzyme  kinetics,  light  and  electron  micros- 
copy, electrophoresis,  cell  culture  and  auto- 
radiography as  well  as  student  designed 
projects.  Additional  prerequisite:  230a,  which 
should  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
M  1:10-4:00  p.m.,  T  1:00-3:50  p.m. 

232b  Genetics 

A  course  in  molecular,  population,  and  evo- 
lutionary genetics.  Topics  will  include  trans- 
mission genetics,  DNA  structure  and  replica- 
tion, gene  expression  and  regulation,  DNA 
mutation  and  repair,  recombinant  DNA/ 
genetic  engineering,  inbreeding,  selection, 
genetic  drift,  quantitative  inheritance,  and 
developmental  genetics.  Additional  prerequi- 
sites: CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (233b)  is 
optional. 
4  credits 

Steven  Williams,  Alan  Bornbusch 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

233b  Genetics  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 
the  lecture  material  in  232b.  Basic  techniques 
of  molecular  genetics,  including  recombinant 
DNA  and  DNA  synthesis  will  be  covered  in 
several  organized  sessions;  and  basic  tech- 
niques of  transmission  genetics,  such  as  gene 
mapping,  will  be  covered  by  an  independent 
project  of  student  choice.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 232b,  which  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
1  credit 

Steven  Williams,  Alan  Bornbusch 
M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T  1-4  p.m. 

240a  Plant  Biology 

Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular, 

organismal,  and  community  levels;  survey  of 

the  plant  kingdom.  Laboratory  (24la)  is 

optional. 

4  credits 

Philip  D.  Reid 

MWF  1:00-2:00  p.m. 

24 la  Plant  Biology  Laboratory 

Microscopic  analysis  of  plant  structure;  com- 
parative analysis  of  reproductive  structures 
and  life  cycles;  experimental  manipulations 
of  model  plant  systems.  A  student  designed 
research  project  is  included.  Additional  pre- 


requisite: 240a,  which  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
1  credit 
Philip  D.  Reid 
Th  1:10-4:00  p.m. 

242a  Invertebrate  Zoology 

The  majority  of  recognized  animal  spec  ies 
are  invertebrates.  Their  great  diversity  and 
unique  features  of  form,  function,  and  devel- 
opment are  considered.  Groups  of  animals 
studied  in  detail  include  insects,  cmstaceans, 
arachnids,  molluscs,  segmented  worms. 
flatworms,  nematodes,  cnidarians,  and  echi- 
noderms.  Parasitism  is  considered  as  an 
important  symbiotic  relationship.  A  weekend 
field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  coast  will  be 
scheduled.  Laboratory  (243a)  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 
4  credits 
Mary  Laprade 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

243a  Invertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

Dissections  of  a  wide  variety  of  representa- 
tive invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  form  and  function.  Micro- 
scopic observations  on  aspects  of  inverte- 
brate structure  and  on  locomotion,  feeding, 
and  other  invertebrate  behaviors.  Field  work 
on  Cape  Cod  or  other  suitable  coastal  loca- 
tions. 242a  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Mary  Laprade 
T  Th  1-2:50  or  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

244b  Vertebrate  Biology 

A  review  of  the  evolutionary  origins,  adapta- 
tions, and  trends  in  the  biology  of  vertebrates 
from  ostracoderms  to  oryx.  Laboratory  (245b) 
is  optional. 
4  credits 

Virginia  Hayssen 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

245b  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 

An  anatomical  exploration  of  the  evolution- 
ary- origins,  adaptations,  and  trends  in  the 
biology  of  vertebrates,  primarily  through  a 
comparison  of  sharks  and  mammals.  One 
Saturday  field  trip  may  be  scheduled.  244b 
should  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Virginia  Hayssen 
W  or  Th  1-4  p.m. 
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250b  Plant  Physiology 

Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water 
economy;  photosynthesis  and  metabolism; 
special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth  and 
development  as  influenced  by  external  and 
internal  factors,  survey  of  some  pertinent 
basic  and  applied  research.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory 
(251b)  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  credits 
Philip  D.  Reid 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

251b  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 

Processes  which  are  studied  include  photo- 
synthesis, photomorphogenesis,  growth, 
uptake  of  nutrients,  water  balance  and  trans- 
port, and  the  effects  of  hormones.  Emphasis 
is  on  individual  research  projects.  250b  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

2  credits 
Philip  D.  Reid 
M  1:10-4  p.m. 

254a  General  Bacteriology 

This  course  examines  bacterial  morphology 
and  growth,  and  methods  of  controlling 
bacterial  activities.  Emphasis  is  on  bacterial 
physiology  and  the  role  of  the  prokaryotes  in 
their  natural  habitats.  Additional  prerequisite: 
CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (255a)  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

3  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 

M  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

255a  General  Bacteriology  Laboratory 

Methods  of  aseptic  technique;  isolation, 
identification,  growth  and  death  of  bacteria; 
an  individual  project  at  end  of  term.  254a 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
2  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
WF  2:10-4  p.m. 

256a  Animal  Physiology 

Functions  of  animals  required  for  survival 
(movement,  respiration,  circulation,  etc.); 
neural  and  hormonal  regulation  of  these 
functions;  and  the  adjustments  made  to  chal- 
lenges presented  by  specific  environments. 
Additional  prerequisite:  CHM  Ilia  or  115a. 
Laboratory  (257a)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
a  c  reclits 

Margaret  Olivo,  Gisela  Erf 
M  WF  10-10:50  a.m. 


257a  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory 

Experiments  using  a  variety  of  different 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  organisms  will 
be  carried  out  both  to  demonstrate  the 
concepts  presented  in  lecture  and  to  illus- 
trate techniques  and  data  analysis  used  in 
the  study  of  physiology.  256a  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 
1  credit 

Margaret  Olivo,  Gisela  Erf 
W  1:10-4  p.m.,  Th  1:1(M  p.m.,  or  F  1:10- 
4  p.m. 

260a  Principles  of  Ecology 

Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  regulation,  interspecific 
competition,  predation,  the  nature  and  orga- 
nization of  communities,  and  the  dynamics 
of  ecosystems.  Laboratory  (26 la)  is  optional. 
A  weekend  field  trip  will  be  included  for 
students  not  enrolled  in  laboratory. 
4  credits 
Stephen  Tilley 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

26 la  Principles  of  Ecology  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  ecological  communities  of 
southern  New  England,  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  ecological  problems  via  field  work, 
statistical  analysis,  and  computer  simulation. 
Additional  prerequisite:  260a,  which  should 
be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Stephen  Tilley 
Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

262b  Evolution  and  Systematics 

The  evolutionary  process,  primarily  in  dip- 
loid, sexually  reproducing  organisms.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  of 
evolution,  genetic  structures  of  populations, 
mechanics  of  natural  selection,  speciation. 
and  macroevolutionary  patterns. 
4  credits 
Stephen  Tilley 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

264a  Marine  Ecology 

Patterns  and  processes  of  marine  habitats 
(rocky  intertidal,  salt  marshes,  mangrove 
forests,  deep-sea,  coral  reefs)  emphasizing 
contemporary  experimental  studies.  Factors 
controlling  abundances  and  distribution  of 
marine  organisms  (predation,  competition, 
large-scale  disturbances,  physiological  limita- 
tions) as  well  as  human  impact  on  the  ma- 
rine environment  will  be  covered.  Prerequi- 
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sites:  Ilia  and  L12b,  or  GEO  108b.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  28.  Laboratory  (265a)  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 
4  credits 
Roulette  Peckol 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

265a  Marine  Ecology  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  applies  concepts  discussed  in 
lecture,  focusing  on  class  projects  in  both  the 
field  and  laboratory.  Two  weekend  field  trips 
to  the  New  England  coast  are  included.  264a 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Paulctte  Peckol 

M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T  1-3:50  p.m.  and  two 
weekend  field  trips. 

266b  Plant  Systematics 

Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the 
taxonomy  of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  trends  and  processes  and  prin- 
ciples of  classification.  Laboratory  (26^b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  credits 
John  Burk 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

267b  Plant  Systematics  Laboratory 

Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  identifica- 
tion and  classification  of  higher  plants,  with 
emphasis  on  the  New  England  flora.  266b 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
John  Burk 
F  1:10-4  p.m. 

BCH  252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical 
Structure  and  Function 

Structure  and  function  of  biological  macro- 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
Mechanisms  of  conformational  change  and 
cooperative  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes, 
and  regulation.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a/231a  and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry 
majors;  optional  for  others. 
3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

BCH  253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  modern  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolet  spectrophotometry  and 

spectrofluorimetry,  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 


agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo 

nuclease  mapping,  and  Scale  hard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  bell  252b 

is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur 

rently. 

1  <  redits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 

330b  Neurophysiology 

The  function  of  nervous  systems  Topics 

include  the  cell  biology  of  neurons,  the 
neural  basis  of  form  and  color  perception, 
and  the  generation  of  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisites:  230a,  or  256a/257a,  or  PSY 
211a  and  a  semester  of  chemistry.  Laboratory 
(331b)  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Not 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Richard  Olivo 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

331b  Neurophysiology  Laboratory 

Electrophysiological  recording  of  signals 
from  neurons,  including  a  self-designed 
project  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
330b  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Richard  Olivo 
Th  1-4  p.m. 

332a  Histology 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  ani- 
mal tissues,  including  their  cellular  composi- 
tion, origin,  differentiation,  function,  and 
arrangement  into  organs.  Additional   prereq- 
uisite: 230a.  Laboratory  (333a)  is  optional. 
4  credits 
Richard  Briggs 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

333a  Histology  Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  microtechnique:  the 
preparation  of  material  for  light  microscopic 
examination,  including  fixation,  embedding 
and  sectioning  as  well  as  a  number  of  differ- 
ent staining  techniques  and  cytochemistry. 
Individual  research  projects  are  included 
Minimum  enrollment:  5  students.  Additional 
prerequisite:  332a,  which  should  be  taken 
concurrently. 
1  credit 

Richard  Briggs 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 
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[334a  Molecular  Biology] 

The  underlying  bases  of  molecular  structure 
and  function,  with  paiticular  emphasis  on 
protein  and  nucleic  acid  biochemistry  and 
related  techniques  of  physical  biochemistry. 
Additional  prerequisites:  230a  and  CHM  223a. 
Laboratory  (335a)  is  optional.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
3  credits 


[339b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
Laboratory] 

The  laboratory  will  focus  on  concepts  dis- 
cussed in  lecture  and  will  include  a  small, 
independent  project.  A  weekend  field  trip  is 
included.  Additional  prerequisite:  completed 
basis  for  the  major.  338b  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
1  credit 


[335a  Molecular  Biology  Laboratory] 

Enzyme  purification  and  analysis  using  cur- 
rent analytical  techniques  including  SDS  and 
iso-electric  focusing  and  two-dimensional  gel 
electrophoresis,  Western  blotting,  analytical 
ultracentrifugation,  viscometry  and  enzyme 
kinetics.  Minimum  enrollment:  5  students. 
Additional  prerequisite:  231a.  334a  is  a  pre- 
requisite or  must  be  taken  concurrently.  To 
be  offered  in  1993-94. 

2  credits 

[336b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure] 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  electron  micros- 
copy and  associated  techniques,  discussion 
of  eukaryotic  cell  structure  (supramolecular 
organization),  and  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  micrographs.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Additional  prerequisite:  230a. 
Laboratory  (337b)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

3  credits 

[337b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure  Laboratory] 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  practice  of  basic 
techniques  for  electron  microscopy,  including 
diverse  preparative  procedures  for  biological 
material,  the  operation  of  the  scanning  and 
transmission  electron  microscopes,  and  asso- 
ciated photographic  processes.  Independent 
projects  are  emphasized.  336b  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
2  credits 

[338b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi] 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  phylogeny,  physiol- 
ogy and  ecology  ot  algae  and  fungi.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  the  use  ol  algae  and  fungi  in 
icscan  I),  as  well  as  their  economic  and  medi- 
cal importance.  Additional  prerequisite:  CHM 
Ilia  or  1  15a.  Laboratory  (339b)  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  To  be  ottered  in  1993-94. 
1  (  n  -d  its 


340b  Principles  of  Virology 

Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus 
multiplication  and  effects  on  host  cells.  Addi- 
tional prerequisite:  230a.   Laboratory  (34 lb) 
is  optional. 
4  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
T  1-2  p.m.,"  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

34 lb  Principles  of  Virology  Laboratory 

Bacteriophages  are  used  as  model  systems  to 
demonstrate  virus  isolation,  propagation, 
titration,  and  inactivation.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 254a/255a.  340b  is  a  prerequisite  or 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Elizabeth  Tyrrell 

T  2:10-4:50  p.m.,  and  one  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

342b  Molecular  Genetics 

The  molecular  basis  of  gene  transmission 
and  expression;  the  organization  of  genes 
and  their  regulation;  uses  of  molecular  clon- 
ing and  genetic  engineering  in  genetic  analy- 
sis. Additional  prerequisites:  232b  or  BCH 
252b.  Laboratory  (343b)  is  optional.  Recom- 
mended: 254a/255a. 
4  credits 
Steven  Williams 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

343b  Molecular  Genetics  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 
the  material  covered  in  342a.  Each  year  a 
different  gene  is  cloned  and  analyzed  as  a 
semester-long  project  by  the  entire  class. 
Techniques  used  will  include  DNA  isolation, 
transformation.  Southern  blot  analysis,  DNA 
synthesis  and  DNA  sequencing.  Although 
scheduled  for  one  afternoon  per  week, 
students  must  be  prepared  to  come  to  the 
laboratory  at  other  times  during  the  week  to 
keep  their  experiments  progressing.  Addi- 
tional prerequisite:  342b,  which  should  be 
taken  concurrently  and  233b  or  BCH  253b. 
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1  credit 

Steven  Williams 

Th  1^:50  p.m. 

344b  Immunology 

An  introduction  to  the  immune  system;  mo- 
lecular, cellular,  and  genetic  bases  of  immu- 
nity to  infectious  agents.  Special  topics  in- 
clude transplantation,  allergy,  immunodefi- 
ciencies, and  immunopathology.  Additional 
prerequisite:  230a.    Recommended:  232b  and 
254a/255a.  Laboratory  (345b)  is  optional. 
4  credits 
Gisela  Erf 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

345b  Immunology  Laboratory 

Immunological  techniques  used  in  immune 
diagnosis  and  as  research  tools.  Exercises 
include  isolation,  quantification,  and 
isotyping  of  antibodies,  ELISA,  immunocy- 
tochemistry,  immune  cell  population  analy- 
sis, and  cell  culture.  344b  is  a  prerequisite  or 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Gisela  Erf 
T  1-3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

[346b  Developmental  Biology] 

A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for 
interacting  systems  in  fertilization,  cleavage, 
gastrulation,  and  the  differentiation  of  tissues 
and  organs,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  the 
development  of  organisms.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 230a  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Laboratory  (347b)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[347b  Developmental  Biology  Laboratory] 

Experimental  analysis  of  selected  develop- 
mental systems,  including  amphibian  oogen- 
esis, sea  urchin,  frog  and  chick  development 
and  tissue  culture  studies  of  nerve-muscle 
relationships.  346b  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
1  credit 

[348a  Molecular  Physiology] 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  metabolic  regula- 
tion in  cells,  with  emphasis  on  biochemical 
and  biophysical  controls.  Special  topics: 
hormone  action,  membrane  transport,  blood 
clotting  mechanisms,  anemias  and  glycogen- 
storage  diseases.  Additional  prerequisites: 


230a  and  CHM  223a.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Laboratory  349a)  is  optional.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 

3  credits 

[349a  Molecular  Physiology  Laboratory] 
Laboratory  models  and  techniques  in  cellular 
physiology  at  the  molecular  level  including; 
subcellular  fractionation,  mitochondrial  and 
chloroplast  respiration,  light  scattering  of 
erythrocytes,  muscle  model  systems  and 
force  production,  coupled  enzyme  pathways 
and  their  kinetics.  Minimum  enrollment:  5 
students.  Additional  prerequisite:  231a.  348a 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
2  credits 

[350b  Biogeography] 

A  study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of 
life  and  of  the  environmental  and  historical 
factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequi- 
site: any  two  courses  in  ecology  or  systemat- 
ics.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

352a  Animal  Behavior 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how,  and  why  of 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent 
thought.  Additional  prerequisite:  242a/243a, 
244b,  or  262b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Laboratory  (353a)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
4  credits 

Virginia  Hayssen 
T  \-4  p.m. 

353a  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how,  and  why  of 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent 
discovery.  352a  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Virginia  Hayssen 
Th  1-5:00  p.m. 

354a  Colloquium:  Species  Extinction  and 
Conservation 

The  application  of  ecological,  genetic,  and 
evolutionary  knowledge  to  the  global  crisis 
of  species  extinction  and  loss  in  biodiversity. 
Topics  include  causes  of  species  extinctions. 
the  value  of  biodiversity,  and  how  popula- 
tions and  communities  can  be  managed  to 
conserve  species.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Prerequisites:  one  of  the  following  or  the 
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equivalent:  260a,  262b,  264a,  365a;  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20. 
4  credits 
Alan  Bornbusch 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

356a  Plant  Ecology 

A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  plants  and  their  environ- 
ment. Additional  prerequisite:  a  course  in 
ecology  or  environmental  science,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  (357a)  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 
3  credits 
John  Burk 
Tli  3-4:50  p.m. 

357a  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory 

Field  and  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
ecology  of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
New  England  plant  communities  and  review 
of  current  literature.  356a  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 
1  credit 
John  Burk 
F  1:10-4  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


Seminars 

360a  Topics  in  Molecular  Biology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Molecular  Physiology  of 
Inherited  Diseases.  Cellular,  molecular,  and 
metabolic  bases  of  selected  diseases.  Topics 
will  include  cellular  pathology,  enzyme  regu- 
lation, and  cellular  physiology,  as  well  as 
disorders  or  diseases  related  to  glycogen, 
nucleotide,  carbohydrate,  ganglioside,  ion, 
and  amino  acid  metabolism.  Prerequisite: 
230a. 
3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  3-5  p.m. 

362a  Topics  in  Organismal  Biology 

Topic  for  L992  -93:  To  be  announced. 

3  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 


[364b  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

3  credits 

PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  biologic  and 
mineral  marine  resources,  coastal  resources, 
the  coastal  environment,  and  analysis  of 
associated  public  policy  issues.  Topics  in- 
clude: marine  productivity  and  fisheries, 
mineral  resources,  law  of  the  sea,  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  nature  of  the  coastal  zone 
including  estuaries  and  salt  marshes,  and 
strategies  of  coastal  zone  management.  Case 
studies  of  selected  areas  and  issues  will  be 
developed.  Prerequisite:  PPL  220  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructors.  Alternates  with  BIO 
364b,  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology.  In 
1992-93  PPL  303b  can  substitute  for  BIO 
364b. 

4  credits 

John  Burk,  Allen  Curran  (Geology) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

366b  Topics  in  Cellular  Biology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  To  be  announced.  Pre- 
requisite: 254a  or  256a  or  344b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
3  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

368a  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Molecular  Genetics  and 
Evolutionary  Biology,  or  why  Michael 
Crichton  isn't  "all  wet"  in  Jurassic  Park.  Tech- 
niques in  molecular  genetics  have  had  a 
large  impact  on  the  advancement  of  evolu- 
tionary biology  in  the  past  two  decades. 
Through  readings  and  presentations  from  the 
primary  literature  we  will  see  how  these 
techniques  have  been  used  to  address  such 
diverse  topics  as:  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  human  species  and  its  relationship  to 
other  species;  evolution  of  sex  chromo- 
somes; is  there  a  "molecular  clock?";  genetics 
of  speciation;  evolutionary  relationships  of 
extinct  or  rare  species;  conservation  of  en- 
dangered species.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
3  credits 
Alan  Bornbusch 
M  1:10-3:30  p.m. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:  students  should  choose  their  ad- 
visers, according  to  their  interests,  from  the 
following  list: 

Plant  biology:  John  Burk,  Philip  Reid. 
Cell  and  molecular  biology:  Richard  Briggs 
(first  semester).  Gisela  Erf,  Stylianos  Scordilis, 
Steven  Williams  (second  semester). 
Environmental  and  evolutionary  biology: 
Alan  Bornbusch,  John  Burk,  Stephen  Tilley, 
Paulette  Peckol  (first  semester). 
General  biology:  Mary  Laprade. 
Marine  biology:  John  Burk,  Paulette  Peckol 
(first  semester). 

Microbiology:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 
Neurobiology:  Richard  Olivo. 
Zoology:  Virginia  Hayssen,  Mary  Laprade. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  John  Burk 

Prospective  majors  should  take  CHM  Ilia  or 
115a,  and  BIO  Ilia  and  112b  as  early  as 
possible.  Note  that  one  or  two  semesters  of 
organic  chemistry  are  prerequisites  for  a 
number  of  300-level  courses.  Students  who 
complete  both  semesters  of  200d/201d  may 
be  granted  4  credits  toward  the  major.  Stu- 
dents who  take  one  of  the  other  courses 
designated  for  non-majors  (100b,  [104a], 
105b,  107b,  206a,  or  208a)  before  enrolling 
in  Ilia  or  11 2b  may  count  it  as  an  elective 
course  in  the  major. 


Basis: 
115a. 


Ilia  and  112b,  CHM  Ilia  or  CHM 


Distribution:  four  of  the  following  courses, 
one  from  each  of  four  fields: 

A.  Cell  biology:  230a. 

B.  Genetics:  232b. 

C.  Organismal  biology:  240a,  242a/243a, 
244b. 

D.  Physiology:  250b/251b,  254a/255a,  256a/ 
257a. 

E.  Evolutionary  and  environmental  biology: 
260a,  262b,  264a/265a,  266b/267b. 

Advanced  courses:  8  credits  at  the  300-level, 
which  must  include  a  laboratory  course  from 
the  Department's  offerings;  only  one  seminar 
may  count  toward  the  advanced  course 
requirement. 


Laboratory  courses:  At  least  4  laboratory 
courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  one 
at  the  300-level,  must  be  taken  from  the 
Department's  offerings. 

Additional  courses:  A  total  of  48  credits  is 
required  for  the  major.  Electives  may  be  any 
courses  acceptable  for  the  major.  Up  to  4 
credits  of  Special  Studies  may  be  counted 
among  the  electives  but  may  not  count  either 
toward  the  laboratory  requirement  or  toward 
the  advanced-level  credit  requirement. 

Up  to  4  credits  in  the  major  may  be  acquired 
from  among  the  following:  CHM  222b,  CHM 
223a,  BCH  352a,  GEO  231a,  MTH  107b,  MTH 
245a,  PPL  303b,  PSY  113a  or  b,  PSY  31  la. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  The  advisers  listed  as  major  advis- 
ers for  specific  areas  of  biological  sciences 
will  also  serve  as  advisers  for  the  minor. 

The  requirements  for  the  minor  in  biological 
sciences  comprise  24  credits  from  depart- 
mental offerings.  These  courses  must  include 
Ilia,  112b,  and  one  300-level  course.  No 
more  than  one  course  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors  may  be  included. 


Honors 

Director:  Virginia  Hayssen,  Steven  Williams 
(second  semester). 

Basis:  the  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  for  the  major,  and 
8  or  12  thesis  credits  in  the  senior  year  in- 
volving an  individual  investigation  culminat- 
ing in  a  written  thesis  and  an  oral  presenta- 
tion. 430d,  431a,  or  432d  may  substitute  for 
one  300-level  course. 
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Marine  Sciences 

See  pp.  260-261. 

Neuroscience 

See  p.  281. 

Graduate 

Adviser:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 

507a  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual 

reports. 

3  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

507b  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual 

reports. 

3  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510a  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510b  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520a  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520b  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

530a  Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

530b  Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 


540a  Advanced  Studies  in  Zoology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

540b  Advanced  Studies  in  Zoology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550a  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550b  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Prehealth  Professional 
Programs 

Advisers:  Lale  Burk  (Chemistry),  Thomas 
Derr  (Religion),  James  Johnson  (Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies),  Margaret  Olivo  (Biological 
Sciences). 

Students  may  prepare  for  health  professions 
schools  by  majoring  in  any  department,  if 
they  include  in  their  program  courses  that 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance. For  most  schools,  these  are  one  year 
each  of  English,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  Other 
courses  often  recommended  include  verte- 
brate biology,  genetics,  developmental  biol- 
ogy, biochemistry,  mathematics  through 
calculus,  and  social  or  behavioral  science. 
Because  health  professions  schools  differ  in 
the  details  of  their  requirements,  students 
should  confer  with  a  Prehealth  adviser  and 
inquire  as  early  as  possible  about  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schools  of  their  choice  in 
order  to  plan  their  programs  appropriately. 
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Professors 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman.  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  Ph.D. 
Robert  G.  Linck,  Ph.D. 
Stuart  Rosenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Camille  and  Henry  Dreyfus  Foundation 
Fellow 

Cynthia  White  Tingle,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor 

"Lale  Aka  Burk,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor 

David  Bickar,  Ph.D. 


Laboratory  Instructor 

Virginia  White.  M.A. 


Assistant  Professors 

'Sharon  M.  Palmer,  Ph.D. 
Petra  Turowski,  Ph.D. 


Research  Associate 

Richard  E.  Morel 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chem- 
istry should  consult  with  a  member  of  the 
department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
They  should  elect  General  Chemistry  as  first- 
year  students  and  are  advised  to  complete 
MTH  112a  or  b  and  PHY  115a  and  116b  as 
early  as  possible. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  a  prereq- 
uisite a  semester  of  General  Chemistry  or  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5.  Stu- 
dents entering  with  strong  preparation  in 
I  chemistry  should  elect  115a. 

100b  The  World  Around  Us 

A  course  dealing  with  the  materials  and  the 
transformations  central  to  our  daily  lives. 
Principal  topics:  chemicals  essential  to  our 
existence;  chemistry  and  the  arts;  chemistry 
and  the  environment.  No  prerequisite.  Three 
hours  of  lecture,  discussion,  and  demonstra- 
tions. 
4  credits 
George  Fleck 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

Ilia  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  atomic 
and  molecular  structure  and  properties,  and 


with  chemical  reactions.  The  laboratory 

includes  techniques  of  chemical  synthesis 

and  analysis. 

5  credits 

Robert  Linck,  Virginia  White 

Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m.;  lab 

M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m.. 

or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

115a  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

A  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  and  properties,  and  a  detailed  treat- 
ment of  chemical  reactions.  For  students  with 
strong  preparation  in  chemistry.  The  labora- 
tory includes  techniques  of  chemical  synthe- 
sis and  analysis. 
5  credits 
David  Bickar 

Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m.. 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

222b  Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
organic  chemistry.  Structure,  nomenclature. 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  organic 
compounds  with  an  emphasis  on  alkanes, 
alky]  halides.  alkenes,  alkynes,  and 
cycloalkanes.  Prerequisite:  11  la  or  115a. 
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5  credits 

Thomas  Lou  n 

Lee.  MWF  9^9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 

M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m..  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m., 

or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

223a  Chemistry  HI:  Organic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  alcohols,  ethers,  amines, 
aldehydes,  ketones,  carboxylic  acids  and 
functional  derivitives  of  carboxylic  acids, 
aromatic  compounds  and  multifunctional 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  222b  and  success- 
ful completion  of  the  222b  lab. 
5  credits 

Thomas  Lowry,  Ldle  Burk 
Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  or  T 
or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

224b  Chemistry  IV:  Bonding,  Structure, 
and  Energetics 

Coordination  chemistry  of  the  transition 
metals,  lanthanides,  and  actinides.  Solid-state 
chemistry.  Metals,  semi-metals,  and  non- 
metals.  Quantum  chemistry,  molecular  sym- 
metry, mass-action  theory,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  chemical  thermodynamics.  Prerequi- 
site: 223a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
5  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman,  Virginia  White 
Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

226b  Synthesis 

Synthetic  techniques  and  experimental  design 
in  the  context  of  multistep  synthesis.  The 
literature  of  chemistry,  methods  of  purifica- 
tion and  characterization.  Prerequisite:  223a. 
3  credits 

Stuart  Rosen/eld,  Cynthia  White  Tingle 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1-4:50  p.m. 

[228b  Bio-Organic  Chemistry] 

The  function,  biosynthesis,  and  structure 
elucidation  of  the  molecules  of  nature  with 
emphasis  on  terpenoids  from  plant  essential 
oils,  steroids,  alkaloids,  nature's  pigments, 
molecular  messengers,  and  defense  chemi- 
cals. Prerequisite:  223a.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  ottered  in  1993-94. 
3  credits 

321a  Organic  Synthesis 
An  examination  of  modern  methods  of  or- 
gans  synthesis  and  approai  lies  to  the  syn 

thesis  ol  complex  organic  compounds.  Pre 


requisite:  223a.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Stuart  Rosenfeld,  Cynthia  White  Tingle 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

[323a  Organic  Mechanisms] 

Concepts  of  reaction  mechanism  are  used  to 
establish  relationships  among  various  or- 
ganic reactions  and  to  interpret  chemical 
properties  in  terms  of  molecular  structure. 
Prerequisites:  223a  and  335a  or  331a,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  To  be  offered  in  199.3-94. 

3  credits 

331a  Physical  Chemistry 

The  microscopic  viewpoint:  quantum  chem- 
istry, spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and 
kinetic-molecular  theory.  Prerequisites:  224b 
and  MTH  112a  or  b.  MTH  212a  or  b  or  PHY 
210a,  and  PHY  115a  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

4  credits 
George  Fleck 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

332b  Physical  Chemistry 

The  macroscopic  viewpoint:  chemical  ther- 
modynamics and  kinetics  with  applications 
to  gases,  solutions,  equilibria,  and  electro- 
chemistry7. Prerequisite:  331a. 

5  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 

Lee.  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  or  T 
1:10-4  p.m. 

335a  Physical  Chemistry  of  Biochemical 
Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistry  of 
solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics,  and  structures  of  biopolymers.  The 
laboratory  focuses  on  experimental  applica- 
tions of  physical-chemical  principles  to  sys- 
tems of  biochemical  importance.  Prerequi- 
sites: 224b  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
and  MTH  112a  orb. 
4  credits 
George  Fleck 
Leo  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

[336b  Enzyme  Kinetics] 

The  mass-action  model  of  biological  cataly- 
sis. Studies  of  enzyme  reactions  in  vitro,  and 
the  relation  of  the  results  to  catalysis  and 
control  in  living  systems.  Computer  Simula- 
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tion  of  reaction  models.  Enzymes  and  living 
cells  as  self-organizing  systems.  Prerequisite: 
224b.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

347a  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 
A  laboratory-oriented  course  in  analytical 

chemistry.  Chromatographic,  spectroscopic, 
and  electrochemical  methods  for  purification, 
separation,  and  quantitative  analysis  of  inor- 
ganic, organic,  and  biological  samples.  Criti- 
cal evaluation  of  data,  including  error  analy- 
sis and  limitations  of  specific  instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  224b;  226b  is  recommended 

5  credits 
Petra  Turowski 

Lee.  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-5  p.m.  and  Th 
\-A  p.m. 

BCH  352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical 
Dynamics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  En- 
zyme mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regu- 
lation, energy  production  and  utilization. 
Prerequisites:  335a  or  332b  and  BCH  252b. 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hell  man 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

357b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Topic:  Pharmacology.  An  introduction  to 
pharmacology,  toxicology  and  drug  design. 
The  design  and  phamiacology  of  several 
drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail,  including 
examples  of  neuropharmacology,  chemo- 
therapeutic,  antibacterial  and  antiviral  drugs. 
The  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of  drug 
design,  use  and  abuse  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

3  credits 
David  Bickar 
To  be  arranged 

363b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  331a. 

4  credits 
Robert  Li  nek 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^:50  a.m. 

366b  Inorganic  Laboratory 

Synthesis  of  transition  metal,  main  group, 
and  organometallic  compounds,  and  study  of 
their  magnetic,  spectral,  conductive,  and/or 


thermodynamic  properties    Prerequisite 
363b,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently; 

226b  is  recommended.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
3  credits 
Petra  Turowski 
To  be  arranged 

[369a  Solid  State  Chemistry] 

Solids:  bonding,  structure,  symmetry,  and 
properties;  metals,  semiconductors,  and 
insulators;  applications,  including  supercon- 
ductors. Prerequisite:  331a  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently;  PHY  115a  is  recom- 
mended. Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 

3  credits 

395a  Advanced  Chemistry 

A  course  in  which  chemical  systems,  without 
regard  to  boundaries  of  subdisciplines,  are 
treated  by  and  unified  with  an  orbital  model. 
Topics  include  HMO  analysis,  perturbation 
theory,  aromaticity,  hypervalence,  frontier 
orbitals,  fragment  analysis,  Walsh's  rules, 
Jahn-Teller  phenomena,  cycloaddition,  clus- 
ters, solid  state,  and  reactivity.  Prerequisite: 
331a.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

4  credits 
Robert  Linck 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  Lale  Burk, 
Sharon  Palmer. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemis- 
try are  advised  to  include  PHY  1 15a  and 
116b  and  MTH  212a  or  b  or  211a  or  b  in 
their  programs  of  study.  A  major  program 
that  includes  these  courses  and  additional 
laboratory  experience  in  the  form  of  either 
(a)  two  semesters  of  research  (404,  430,  or 
432),  or  (b)  one  semester  of  research  and 
one  elective  course  with  laboratory,  or(c) 
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three  elective  courses  with  laboratory  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  eligibility  for  professional  stand- 
ing. 

Required  courses:  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a, 
224b,  226b,  331a,  347a,  332b,  363b,  and  a 
further  6  credits  in  chemistry,  toward  which  4 
credits  from  the  research  courses  404,  430,  or 
432  may  be  counted. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  specified  required  courses  constitute  a 
four-semester  introduction  to  chemistry. 
The  semesters  are  sequential,  giving  a  struc- 
tured development  of  chemical  concepts  and 
a  progressive  presentation  of  chemical  infor- 
mation. 


Honors 


Director:  Kenneth  Hellman. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

An  individual  investigation  pursued  through- 
out the  senior  year. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  and  an 
oral  examination  in  the  area  of  the  thesis. 


Required  courses:  23  credits  in  chemistry  that 
must  include  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  and 
224b.  Special  Studies  404a  and  404b  normally 
may  not  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  minor. 
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Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 


Professor 

Justina  Winston  Gregory,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  Ph.D.  (Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures  and 

Comparative  Literature) 


Assistant  Professors 
Nancy  J.  Shumate,  Ph.D. 
Scott  A.  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 
Paula  E.  Arnold,  Ph.D. 


Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  classics, 
and  ancient  studies  (interdepartmental). 
Qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  (see  p.  22). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  classics  or  in 
ancient  studies  are  advised  to  take  relevant 
courses  in  other  departments  such  as  art, 
English,  history-,  philosophy,  and  modern 
foreign  languages. 

1  Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  test  in  Virgil  may 
not  apply  that  credit  toward  the  degree  if 
they  complete  LAT  212b  for  credit. 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 


Greek 

GRK  lOOd  Elementary  Greek 

A  year-long  course  that  will  include  both  the 

fundamentals  of  grammar  and,  in  the  second 

semester,  selected  readings. 

8  credits 

Justina  Gregory 

M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


GRK  212a  Attic  Prose  and  Drama 

Prerequisite:  lOOd. 
4  credits 
Paula  Arnold 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

GRK  212b  Homer,  Iliad 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

4  credits 
Justina  Gregory 
MWF11  a.rm-12:10p.m. 

[GRK  324a  Plato  and  Aristophanes] 

Prerequisite:  a  course  at  the  300  level  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 

4  credits 

[GRK  325b  Sophocles  and  Thucydides: 
Athens,  the  Tyrant  City] 

A  study  of  how  two  contemporaries,  a  trage- 
dian and  a  historian,  viewed  the  causes  and 
costs  of  the  civil  wars  that  ended  in  the 
collapse  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Prerequisite: 
a  course  at  the  300  level  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

GRK  327b  Transformation  of  Homeric 
Epic:  Studies  in  Theme  and  Genre 
c.a-ek  tragedy  regularly  derived  its  themes 

from  traditional  mythology  but  shaped  them 
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to  reflect  fifth-century  concerns.  The  Hellenis- 
tic poet  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  consciously 
emulated  the  style  of  Homeric  epic,  but  with 
radically  different  results.  This  course  will 
examine  the  interrelationships  of  Homer, 
Euripides'  Medea,  and  Apollonius' 
Argonautica,  with  a  view  to  understanding 
how  genre  and  style  can  be  influenced  by 
the  poet's  society.  Prerequisite:  212b  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

GRK  336a  Aeschylus  and  Herodotus: 
Athens,  the  Savior  of  Greece 

A  study  of  how  two  fifth-century  authors,  a 
tragedian  and  a  historian,  viewed  the  wars 
against  Persia  that  were  to  transform  Athens 
into  an  imperial  power.  Prerequisite:  a  course 
at  the  300  level  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

GRK  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  and  honors  students  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 
4  credits 


readings  from  Latin  authors  in  the  second 

semester. 

8  credits 

Paula  Arnold 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

LAT  111b  Intensive  Elementary  Latin 

An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  beginner  to  enter  LAT 
212a  in  the  following  semester.  Selected 
readings. 
8  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m.,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

LAT  212a  Poets  and  Politicians  of  the 
Late  Republic 

A  study  of  some  volatile  personalities  and 
their  reactions  to  public  and  private  affairs 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Readings  will  include  selections  from  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  Prerequisite:  LAT  lOOd,  111b, 
or  two  units  of  Latin  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Shumate 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[LAT  212b  Virgil,  Aeneid] 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 


GRK  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Graduate 

GRK  580a  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  course  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

GRK  580b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

4  credits 

See  also  REL  287a:  Greek  Religious  Texts. 
Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Paula  Arnold. 


LAT  213b  Medieval  Latin 

Selected  readings  from  prose  and  poetry  by 
a  wide  range  of  authors,  from  the  third  cen- 
tury to  the  14th.  Emphasis  on  the  individual 
in  society,  through  the  study  of  first-person 
narratives,  confessions,  letters,  inquisition 
records.  Prerequisite:  a  200-level  course  in 
Latin  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

LAT  214a  Livy 

Prerequisite:  212b,  213b,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 


Latin 

LAT  lOOd  Elementary  Latin 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  with  selected 


LAT  214b  The  Poetry  of  Ovid 

A  study  of  Ovid's  development  as  a  poel  and 
his  relation  to  contemporary  literary  move- 
ments against  the  backdrop  of  the  Augustan 
political  and  social  milieu.  Readings  selected 
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from  the  Amoves,  Heroides,  Ars  Amatoria, 
ftemedia  Amoris,  Metamorphoses,  Tristia,  and 
Epistulae ex Ponto.  Prerequisite:  21  »a  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
lustina  Gregory 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

LAT  321a  Roman  Comedy 

Prerequisite:  214b  or  permission  of  the  in- 

structor. 

4  credits 

Paula  Arnold 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[LAT  333b  Virgil's  Aeneid:  Advanced 
Course] 

Prerequisite:  a  course  at  the  300  level  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

LAT  335b  Cicero 

Prerequisite:  LAT  214b  or  permission  of  the 

instaictor. 

4  credits 

Scott  Bradbiuy 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

LAT  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  and  honors  students  who  have 
had  four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 
|  4  credits 

LAT  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Graduate 


LAT  580a  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  he  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  courses  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

LAT  580b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

\  credits 

Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Nancy 

Shumate 


Classics  in  Translation 

CLT  221a  Comedy 

CLS  227a  Classical  Mythology 

The  principal  myths  as  they  appear  in  Cireek 
and  Roman  literature,  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  ancient  culture  and  religion.  Some 
attention  to  modern  retellings  of  ancient 
myths. 
\  credits 
Thalia  Panclin 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLS  230a  The  Historical  Imagination 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Images  of  the  Other  In 
Ancient  Greece.  Socrates  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  owed  thanks  to  Fortune  for  three 
things:  that  he  had  been  born  a  human  being 
and  not  a  beast;  that  he  had  been  born  a 
man  and  not  a  woman;  and  that  he  had  been 
born  a  Greek  and  not  a  barbarian.  This 
course  will  consider  the  development  and 
transformation  of  images  of  the  Other  in 
Greek  literature.  Topics  will  include  image 
and  reality;  nature  and  culture;  inventing  the 
barbarian;  slavery  and  freedom;  questioning 
stereotypes.  Readings  from  Homer,  Sappho, 
Semonides,  Herodotus,  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato. 
4  credits 
Justina  Gregory 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

CLS  232b  Paganism  in  the  Roman  World 

An  introduction  to  the  varieties  of  pagan 
religious  experience  in  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  centuries.  Topics 
will  include  traditional  cult  practices,  festi- 
vals, sacrifice,  oracles,  mystery  religions,  the 
philosophical  critique  of  traditional  religion. 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  interaction 
of  paganism  with  Christianity  in  the  empire: 
the  numerous  points  at  which  their  religious 
preoccupations  overlapped,  as  well  as  the 
issues  that  brought  them  into  conflict. 
\  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Classics 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad;  Thalia  Pandiri. 

Basis:  in  Greek,  lOOd;  in  Latin,  lOOd  or  111b; 
in  classics,  Greek  lOOd  and  Latin  lOOd  or 
111b. 

Requirements:  in  Greek,  eight  four-credit 
courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  four-credit  courses  in  the 
language  in  addition  to  the  basis;  in  classics, 
eight  four-credit  courses  in  the  languages  in 
addition  to  the  basis  and  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  language. 

The  Minor  in  Greek 


The  Minor  in  Classics 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses  in 
Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  literatures  at  or 
above  the  level  of  212,  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  language.  One  of  these  six 
courses  may  be  replaced  by  a  course  related 
to  classical  antiquity  offered  either  within  or 
outside  the  department,  and  taken  with  the 
department's  prior  approval. 


Honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Classics 

Director:  Justina  Gregory. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Director:  Paula  Arnold. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses,  of 
which  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  the 
Greek  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  200  (intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
Greek  history  (HST  202a),  Greek  art  (ART 
211b,  [215b],  310b),  ancient  philosophy  (PHI 
124a)  or  classics  in  translation  (CLS  227a, 
230a).  At  least  one  course  must  be  chosen 
from  this  category. 


The  Minor  in  Latin 


Director:  Nancy  Shumate. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses,  of 
which  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  the 
Latin  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  200  (intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  ma)  be  chosen  from  Ro- 
man history  (HST  206b),  Roman  art  (ART 
[205b],  212a).  or  classics  in  translation  (CLS 
227a,  232b).  At  least  one  course  must  be 
c  hosen  from  this  category. 


Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  (431a),  to 
be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year  and  an  examination  in  the  general  area 
of  the  thesis. 


Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 


Graduate 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 
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Ann  Rosalind  Jones.  Ph.D..  Professor  (Comparative  Literature),  Director 

Professors 

David  R.  Ball.  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur  en  Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French  Language 

and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 

"Maria  Banenee,  Ph.D.  (Russian  Language  and  Literature) 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Marilyn  Schuster,  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  Ph.D.  (German  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature) 

Associate  Professors 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  Ph.D.  (Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Janie  Vanpee,  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and  Literature) 
Craig  Davis,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature) 


A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  two 
languages,  one  of  which  may  be  English. 

GLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

(See  p.  340.)  An  interdepartmental  course. 
this  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  senior  seminar; 
students  interested  in  comparative  literature 
should  take  it  as  early  as  possible.  First-year 
students  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in 
English  by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and 
first-year  students  with  an  SAT  or  English 
achievement  score  n[  (n0  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  GLT  291. 

Comparative  literature  courses  are  not  open 
to  first-year  students  (except  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor).  After  the  first  year  all 
200-level  courses  are  open  to  all  students 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Courses  at  the 


300  level  require  at  least  one  200-level  litera- 
ture course,  at  or  above  the  level  specified 
for  entry  into  the  major,  or  permission  of  the 
instruct*  >r. 

In  all  comparative  literature  courses,  readings 
and  discussion  are  in  English,  but  students 
are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original 
language  whenever  possible. 


Genre 

221a  Studies  in  Comedy 

The  forms  and  functions  of  western  comic 
drama  from  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B  ( 
to  North  America  in  the  present    How  does 
comic  drama  reflect  the  politics  and  social 
mores  o\  its  time'  To  what  extent  is  it  conser- 
vative or  subversive?  What  is  funny,  to 
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whom?  Primary  texts  will  be  supplemented 
by  readings  on  the  theory  of  comedy.  Plays 
by  authors  such  as  Aristophanes,  Euripides, 
Plautus,  Terence,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Machiavelli,  Moliere,  Jarry,  Orton,  Churchill. 
Some  viewing  during  class  hours;  additional 
view  ing  time  to  be  arranged. 
4  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

223b  Forms  of  Autobiography 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Women's  Autobiography 
In  Context.  An  exploration  of  changes  in  the 
concept  of  the  self  and  of  literary  techniques 
devised  to  empower  that  self  as  a  public 
figure,  whether  outsider,  social  critic  and 
innovator,  or  defender  of  a  principle  or  tribe. 
Texts  by  Margery  Kempe,  Teresa  of  Avila, 
Harriet  Jacobs,  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Christa 
Wolf,  Kate  Simon,  Maxine  Hong  Kingston. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

262a  Theatre  about  Theatre 

An  exploration  of  some  ways  in  which  dra- 
matists have  expressed  ideas  about  the  the- 
atre in  their  plays.  The  varied  intent  and 
scope  of  such  plays:  from  criticism  of  theatri- 
cal styles  to  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  the  theatre  itself.  How  can  "staged" 
role-playing,  and  its  representation,  affect  our 
lives?  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Tieck, 
Pirandello,  Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Handke 
and  others.  To  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
David  Ball 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

305b  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  Spring,  1993:  The  Postmodern 
\<  >vel.  This  course  will  map  the  breakdown 
of  large-scale,  unifying  patterns  in  such 
postmodern  writers  as  Cortazar,  Calvino, 
Pynchon,  Acker,  and  Rushdie.  Why  is  it  that, 
like-  sand  through  a  screen,  the  empirical 
world  seems  to  escape  even  the  most  elabo- 
rate- patterns  and  systems  built  by  such  writ- 
ers? Is  it  possible  to  set-  their  texts  not  as 
collapsed  larger  forms  but  as  multiple  mini- 
narratives  thai  refine  their  readers'  sensitivity 
to  differences  and  their  ability  to  tolerate 
paradox  and  uncertainty? 

i  <  redits 
Anna  Holla 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


359a  Sonnets  and  Sonnet  Cycles 

The  Petrarchan  legacy:  a  study  of  how  son- 
nets and  sonnet  cycles  work  out  of  and 
against  the  Petrarchan  model.  Renaissance 
poets  of  France,  England,  and  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  more  modern  writers 
like  Wordsworth  and  Baudelaire. 
4  credits 
Alice  Clemente 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


Period,  Movement 

229a  Renaissance:  Courtier,  Courtesan, 
Citizen 

We  will  read  a  range  of  early  modern  writ- 
ings as  responses  to  changing  centers  of 
power  (aristocratic  courts  and  merchant 
cities)  and  to  the  new  codes  of  manners, 
ideologies  of  class  and  gender,  and  rivalries 
these  social  shifts  produced.  Focus  on  genres 
in  which  writers  celebrated  royal  patrons, 
criticized  the  court,  and  claimed  an  identity 
as  city  dwellers.  Particular  attention  to 
women  as  topics  in  men's  debates  and  au- 
thors of  their  own.  Texts  will  include 
Castiglione's  Courtier,  Marguerite  de 
Navarre's  Heptameron,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
masques;  court  satire  in  sonnets,  dialogues, 
and  revenge  tragedy;  popular  writing  in 
Lyon,  Venice,  and  London,  especially 
women's  lyrics  and  city  comedy.  Reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  Italian  helpful  but 
not  required. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

239b  Romanticism 

A  comparative  analysis  of  representative 
English,  French,  and  German  texts  written 
between  1770  and  1830.  Focus  on  such 
questions  as:  How  were  these  writers  influ- 
enced by  the  French  and  Industrial  Revolu- 
tions? In  what  ways  did  they  imagine  human 
development,  its  relationship  to  culture  and 
to  the  feminine?  Texts  by  Sterne,  Rousseau. 
Goethe,  de  Stael,  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  I lolderlin,  Keats, 
Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  Stendhal. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Harries 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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259a  Realism 

The  aims  and  achievements  of  Realism  in 
works  by  such  19th-century  writers  as 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola.  Eliot,  Gissing,  and 
Joyee.  with  some  attention  to  20th-century 
perspectives  on  Realism. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Alfonso  X  of  Castile.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  relationships  between  texts  and  their 
musical  settings  in  such  genres  as  the 

Provencal  canso  and  the  Galician  Portuguese 

cantiga.  A  reading  knowledge  ot  music  or  of 

French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  while  help- 
ful, is  not  required.  Ottered  in  alternate 
years. 

4  credits 


268b  Latina  and  Latin  American  Women 
Writers 

This  course  will  explore  the  evolution  of 
women's  writings  in  Spanish  America  and 
the  resonances  they  may  have  for  U.S.  Latina 
writers.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
relationship  between  the  two  groups:  ob- 
stacles, tradition,  innovation,  language  (bilin- 
gualism),  potential  readership,  cultural  and 
sexual  identity,  solidarity  with  one  another. 
Writers  will  include  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la 
Cruz,  Isabel  Allende,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal, 
Cherrie  Moraga,  Aurora  Levins  Morales,  and 
Rosario  Morales.  Reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish  is  useful  but  not  required. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Stembach 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

A  cross-cultural,  multi-racial  study  of  20th- 
century  fiction  by  women,  focusing  on  En- 
glish and  French-speaking  cultures.  We  will 
consider  how  writers  challenge  literary  and 

|  social  conventions,  define  their  communities, 
make  esthetic  and  political  choices,  and 
inscribe  sexuality.  We  will  focus  on  themes 

I  such  as  mothers  and  daughters,  desire,  love, 
language  and  female  subjectivity.  We  will 

I  pay  special  attention  to  changing  meanings 
of   woman"  and  "women"  as  gender  is  in- 
flected by  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and 
sexuality.  All  readings  available  in  English. 
Writers  will  include  Chopin,  Woolf,  Colette, 
Tan,  Kincaid,  Schwarz-Bart,  Morrison,  Blais, 
Duras,  and  Wittig. 
4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[322b  Words  and  Music  in  Medieval  Lyric] 

A  study  of  the  sacred  and  profane  love  lyric 
bf  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  to  the  troubadour  of  the  Virgin, 


Special  Topics 


21  lb  The  Technology  of  Reading  and 
Writing 

An  introductory  exploration  of  the  physic  al 
forms  that  knowledge  and  communication 
have  taken  in  the  West,  from  ancient  oral 
cultures  to  modern  print-literate  culture.  Our 
main  interest  will  be  in  discovering  how 
what  is  said  and  thought  in  a  culture  reflects 
its  available  kinds  of  literacy  and  media  of 
communication.  Topics  to  include  poetry  and 
memory  in  oral  cultures;  the  invention  of 
writing;  the  invention  of  prose;  literature  and 
science  in  a  script  culture;  the  coming  of 
printing;  changing  concepts  of  publication, 
authorship,  and  originality;  movements  to- 
ward standardization  in  language;  political 
implications  of  different  kinds  and  levels  of 
literacy. 
4  credits 
Douglas  Patey 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

256b  The  Virgin  in  Myth  and  Literature: 
from  Goddesses  to  the  Virgin  Queen 

The  virgin  plays  diverse  and  apparently 
contradictor}'  roles  in  Western  literature:  she 
is  g(  >ddess  and  sacrificial  victim;  she  is 
prophetess,  saint,  and  warrior.  This  course 
will  trace  the  development  of  these  roles 
from  Greek  myths  through  the  Middle  Ages 
to  their  incarnation  in  such  figures  as  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Elizabeth  I,  the  Virgin  Queen.  Read- 
ings: Hesiod,  Homeric  Hymns,  Greek  trag- 
edy, Ovid,  Lives  of  Martyrs.  Hildegard  of 
Bingen,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Chaucer, 
Christine  de  Pizan,  and  Elizabethan  poets 
4  credits 
Paula  Arnold 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature  and  the 
West 

Comparing  a  selection  of  modern  Japanese 
novels  with  their  Western  counterparts,  this 
course  will  clarify  Japan's  indigenous  sensi- 
bility and  its  transformation  after  the  Meiji 
Restoration  (1868).  Comparisons  will  focus 
on  a  group  of  interrelated  themes  such  as 
alienation,  innocence,  death,  man-woman 
relationships,  and  nature.  Texts  by  Soseki, 
Mishima,  Endo,  Enchi,  Kafka,  Mann,  Salinger, 
etc.  All  readings  are  in  English  translation.  No 
prior  training  in  Japanese  language  or  culture 
is  required.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Takao  Hagiwara 
M  Th  7:30-9:20  p.m. 

274a  The  Garden:  Paradise  and  Battlefield 

Ever  since  Genesis,  the  garden  has  been 
depicted  not  only  as  a  paradise,  a  refuge  and 
a  women's  place,  but  also  as  a  jungle  that 
challenges  definitions  of  the  self  and  of  that 
self  s  place  in  the  world.  How  have  shared 
notions  about  the  relation  of  gardens  to  their 
inhabitants  changed  from  one  culture  and 
historical  period  to  another?  Some  attention 
to  the  theory  and  history  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. Texts  by  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Goethe, 
Austen,  Balzac,  Zola,  Chekov,  Colette,  D.H. 
Lawrence,  and  Alice  Walker. 
4  credits 
Ann  Leone 
M  W  F  1-2  p.m. 

335b  Seminar:  Literary  Studies,  Cultural 
Studies 

The  new  cross-disciplinary  field  of  cultural 
studies  transforms  the  traditional  focus  of 
literary  studies  by  defining  culture  as  the  total 
system  through  which  meanings  are  pro- 
duced and  circulated  in  a  society.  Drawing 
on  anthropology,  sociology,  and  media 
analysis  as  well  as  the  techniques  of  literary 
interpretation,  this  course  will  show  how 
cultural  studies  challenges  the  division  be- 
tween high  art  and  popular  culture,  analyzes 
the  organization  of  knowledge  and  culture 
into  separate  disciplines,  and  understands 
perceptions  of  cultural  otherness,  marginality, 
and  everyday  forms  of  resistance.  Theoretical 
readings  from  Geertz,  Foucault,  Said, 
Haraway  and  de  Certeau;  case  histories  in- 
cluding Jane  Eyre,  the  film  I've  Heard  the 
Mermaids  Singing,  contemporary  autobiogra- 
phy and  popular  music  To  be-  offered  in 
alternate-  years. 


4  credits 

Ranu  Samantrai 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and  Western 
Literature] 

The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always 
situated  literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.  This 
course  will  explore  the  hows  and  whys  of 
ethics  in  literature  through  comparative 
readings  in  Chinese  and  Western  literature 
and  criticism,  and  through  an  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  How  does  literature 
achieve  ethical  legitimacy?  What  do  literary 
works  teach?  To  contemporaries?  To  late- 
comers? In  defining  the  problematics  of 
culture,  how  do  they  help  readers  make 
moral  choices?  What  validity  do  they  have 
outside  the  native  culture?  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  200-level  literature  course,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

36la  The  Faust  Myth 

Since  its  emergence  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Faust  myth  has  provided  a  focus  for  the 
critical  examination  of  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, power,  and  self-realization.  What  are 
the  basic  elements  of  this  myth?  How  and 
why  do  Faust  texts  change  from  one  culture 
and  historical  period  to  another?  In  particu- 
lar, what  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Faust  myth  and  German  national  identity? 
We  will  study  Faust  works  in  literature, 
opera,  and  film,  by  Marlowe,  Goethe, 
Gounod,  Spengler,  Murnau,  Szabo, 
Bulgakov,  Th.  Mann,  and  others. 
4  credits 
Hans  Vaget 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Critical  Theory  and  Method 

300a  Contemporary  Literary  Theory 

The  interpretation  of  literary  texts  of  various 
genres  by  psychoanalytic,  Marxist,  feminist, 
and  post-structuralist  critics.  Emphasis  on  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  these  meth- 
ods: their  assumptions  about  writing  and 
reading  and  about  literature  as  a  cultural 
formation.  Readings  include  Levi-Strauss. 
Jakobson,  Freud,  Barthes,  and  Derrida. 
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4  credits 

A)  in  Junes 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

340b  Problems  in  Literary  Theory 

Required  of  senior  majors  in  comparative 
literature,  designed  to  explore  one  broad 
issue  in  literary  criticism  (tor  example,  evalu- 
ation, intertextuality,  genre)  chosen  during 
the  first  semester  by  the  students  themselves. 
Prerequisites:  GLT  29 Id  and  CLT  300a,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


of  a  year-long  literary  survey  in  a  foreign 

language  (e.g.,  FRN  240,  241),  she-  may 
count  the  second  term  as  an  advanced 
literature  course.  No  foreign  literature 
course  in  which  the  reading  is  assigned  in 
English  translation  may  be  counted  to- 
ward the-  comparative  literature  major; 
CLT  300a  and  CLT  340b.  (Note  that  GLT 
29 Id  is  a  prerequisite  for  340b  and  should 
be  taken  as  early  as  possible.) 


Honors 

Director:  Ann  Jones. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  (430d),  to 
be  written  in  both  semesters  of  the  senior 
year,  and  an  oral  examination. 


The  Major 

Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must 
prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language 
or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of 
GER  225a,  GRK  212a  or  b,  ITL  250a,  LAT 
212a  or  b,  RUS  338a,  SPN  250a  or  SLL  260a, 
or  FRN  230,  240  or  241.  FRN  259a  or  b  may 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  advanced 
courses  in  literature  required  for  the  com- 
parative literature  major.  If  a  student  has  not 
demonstrated  her  proficiency  in  courses  at 
Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  de- 
partment concerned. 


Requirements:  11  semester  courses  as 
follows: 

1.  three  comparative  literature  courses:  one 
must  deal  with  a  period  or  movement, 
and  one  with  a  genre.  (Only  courses  with 
a  primary  or  cross  listing  in  Comparative 
Literature  count  as  comparative  literature 
courses); 

2.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses, 
approved  by  the  major  adviser,  in  each  of 
the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of 
which  may  be  English  (English  210d  may 
be  counted  toward  the  comparative  litera- 
ture major).  If  a  student  takes  both  terms 
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Computer  Science 


Professors 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D.,  (Mathematics) 
tjoseph  O'Rourke,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professor 

Merrie  Bergmann,  Ph.D. 


Chair 


Assistant  Professors 

Dominique  F.  Thiebaut,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Roos,  Ph.D. 
Annemarie  Spauster,  Ph.D. 


Three  computer  science  courses  have  no 
prerequisites.  These  are  CSC  101  (Computer 
Literacy),  CSC  111  (Computer  Science  I),  and 
CSC  290  (Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence). Students  who  contemplate  a  major  in 
computer  science  should  consult  with  a 
major  adviser  early  in  their  college  career. 

101a  Computer  Literacy 

An  introductory  course  surveying  computers 
and  computing.  Computer  science  will  be 
examined  at  many  "levels":  theory,  hardware, 
systems,  algorithms,  programming,  operating 
systems,  networks,  applications,  societal 
impact.  This  is  not  a  programming  course, 
but  students  will  write  a  few  small  programs. 
Although  various  application  software  will  be 
explored,  including  word  processors,  spread- 
sheets, and  graphics  programs,  the  goal  will 
not  be  training  but  rather  understanding. 
Topics  discussed  include  local  and  national 
networks,  computer  security,  "viruses,"  soft- 
ware reliability,  artificial  intelligence,  and  the 
history  of  computing.  Weekly  lab,  using 
Macintoshs.  Enrollment  limited  to  50;  25  per 
lab  section. 

i  <  redits 

Robert  Roos 

T  I'h  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m.  or  Th 

3-4:50  p.m. 


101b  Computer  Literacy 

A  repetition  of  101a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

50;  25  per  lab  section. 

4  credits 

Robert  Roos 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m.  or  Th 

3-4:50  p.m. 

Ilia  Computer  Science  I 

Introduction  to  a  block-structured  high-level 
programming  language,  such  as  Pascal  or 
Modula  II.  Will  cover  language  syntax  and 
use  the  language  to  teach  program  design, 
coding,  debugging,  testing,  and  documenta- 
tion. Procedural  and  data  abstraction  are 
introduced.  An  introduction  to  further  studies 
in  complete  science  will  be  provided  by 
members  of  the  department. 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergmann 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  Th  4-4:50 
p.m. 

111b  Computer  Science  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 

4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  4-^:50  p.m. 
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112a  Computer  Science  II 
Elementary  data  structures  (linked  lists, 

stacks,  queues,  trees)  and  algorithms  (scan  h 
ing.  sorting)  are  covered,  including  a  stuck 
of  recursion.  A  programming  language  differ- 
eni  from  the  one  used  in  CSC  ill  may  be 
introduced.  The  programming  goals  of  port- 
ability and  efficiency  (time  and  space)  are 
emphasized.  The  concept  of  data  abstraction 
is  introduced.  Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

112b  Computer  Science  II 

A  repetition  of  112a. 

*  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

220a  Software  Engineering 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  software 
engineering.  Practical  applications  to  large- 
scale  software,  team  programming  and  reus- 
ability will  be  emphasized.  Students  will 
program  in  state-of-the-art  programming 
languages  and  environments,  for  instance 
object-oriented  languages  and  the  X-Win- 
dows  environment.  Students  will  see  a  pro- 
gramming project  through  from  design  to 
code-writing  to  documentation  and  release. 
Prerequisite:  112.  (E) 
4  credits 

mnnemarie  Spauster 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

231a  Microcomputers  and  Assembly 
Language 

An  introduction  to  the  internal  workings  of 
computers  ("computer  architecture"),  using  a 
microcomputer  as  an  example,  and  to  assem- 
bly language  programming.  Prerequisite:  112 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
I  credits 

Dominique  ihiehaut 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[240b  Computer  Graphics] 
Covers  two-dimensional  line  drawings  and 
transformations,  three-dimensional  graphics. 
clipping  and  windowing,  color  raster  graph- 
ics, hidden  surface  removal,  animation,  and 
fractals.  Students  will  write  programs  for  a 
variety  of  graphics  devices;  a  programming- 
Intensive  course.  Prerequisites:  112,  Mill 
211.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 


i  ( redits 

Joseph  O'Rourke 

250a  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

Automata  and  finite  state  machines,  regular 

sets  and  regular  languages,  push  clown  an 

tomata  and  context-free  languages;  comput- 

ability  and  Turing  machines.  Prerequisites 

111  andMTH  153 

t  credits 

Robert  Roos 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

252b  Algorithms 

Covers  algorithm  design  techniques  ("divide- 
and-conquer,"  dynamic  programming. 
"greedy"  algorithms,  etc.),  analysis  tech- 
niques (including  big-()  notation,  recurrence- 
relations),  useful  data  structures  (including 
heaps,  search  trees,  adjacency  lists),  efficient 
algorithms  for  a  variety  of  problems,  and  NP- 
completeness.  Prerequisites:  112,  MTH  111, 
MTH  153. 
4  credits 
Robert  Roos 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

262b  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  functions  of  an  oper- 
ating system  and  their  underlying  implemen- 
tation. Topics  include  file  systems,  CP1    and 
memory  management,  concurrent  communi- 
cating processes,  deadlock,  and  access  and 
protection  issues.  Programming  projects  will 
implement  and  explore  algorithms  related  to 
several  of  these  topics. 
Prerequisite:  231. 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergma  nn 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

270a  Digital  Circuits  and  Computer  Sys- 
tems 

This  class  introduces  students  to  the  opera- 
tion of  logic  and  sequential  gates  inside  a 
computer.  We  will  explore  basic  logic  gales 
(and,  or,  nand.  nor),  counters,  flip-flops, 
decoders,  and  the  more  sophisticated  cir- 
cuits found  in  microprocessor  systems  Stu- 
dents will  have  the  opportunity  to  design 
and  implement  digital  circuits  during  a 
weekly  lab.  Prerequisite:  231.  Enrollmenl 
limited  to  15. 
a  credits 

Dominique  Ihiehaut 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  I'll  1-2:50  pin 
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[MTH  270b  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods] 

[274b  Computational  Geometry] 

Explores  the  design  and  analysis  of  data 
structures  and  algorithms  for  solving  geomet- 
ric problems,  with  applications  to  robotics, 
pattern  recognition,  and  computer  graphics. 
Topics  include  polygon  partitioning,  convex 
hulls,  Voronoi  diagrams,  arrangements  of 
lines,  range  queries,  and  motion  planning. 
Students  will  write  several  programs  in  Pascal 
or  C,  as  well  as  solve  weekly  written  assign- 
ments. Prerequisites:  112,  MTH  153  and  MTH 
211.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Joseph  O'Rourke 

[280a  Topics  in  Programming  Languages] 

History  and  evolution  of  programming  lan- 
guages. Language  syntax,  compilers,  inter- 
preters, variable  binding,  semantic  models. 
Functional,  object-oriented,  and  logic  pro- 
gramming. Assignments  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages, including  LISP,  Prolog,  and  an  object- 
oriented  language  such  as  Smalltalk.  Prereq- 
uisites: 112,  250.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Robert  Roos 

290a  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence 

An  introduction  to  the  problem  domain  of 
artificial  intelligence  and  to  techniques  em- 
ployed to  tackle  these  problems.  Topics 
covered  include:  problem  solving, 
gameplaying,  and  search  strategies;  knowl- 
edge representation  schemes;  logic  and  rea- 
soning; machine  learning;  and  natural  lan- 
guage understanding.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  with  an  interest  in  cognitive 
s<  lent  e  as  well  as  for  computer  science  ma- 
jors, and  it  does  not  presuppose  any  com- 
puter science  courses.  An  AI  programming 
language  (usually  LISP)  will  be  taught  during 
the  first  few  weeks,  with  short  programming 
assignments.  Thereafter,  students  will  have 
the  option  of  choosing  one  of  two  tracks  of 
required  work:  either  continued  program- 
ming projects,  or  surveying  and  writing  about 
cognitive  s<  ien<  e  research. 

I  (  red  Us 

\lcrric  Bergmann 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 


[330a  Topics  in  Database  Systems] 

Files  and  storage  structures.  Data  models, 
including  the  relational,  entity-relationship, 
hierarchical  and  network  models,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relational  model.  Query  lan- 
guages and  query  processing.  Crash  recov- 
ery, concurrency  control,  security.  Applica- 
tions. Prerequisites:  112  and  262,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

[350a  Seminar  in  Computer  Networks 
and  Distributed  Systems] 

An  introduction  to  the  major  aspects  of 
computer  networks:  types  of  networks, 
network  protocols,  reliability.  Surveys  ex- 
ample networks.  Examines  the  implication  of 
network  features  on  distributed  systems  by 
considering  specific  problems  in  the  area  of 
distributed  computing.  These  include  event 
ordering,  commit  protocols,  mutual  exclu- 
sion, deadlocks,  byzantine  agreement.  Con- 
siders application  of  distributed  systems,  e.g., 
distributed  databases.  Prerequisite:  262.  To 
be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Annemarie  Spauster 

364b  Computer  Architecture 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  components 
present  inside  computers,  and  is  intended  for 
students  who  wish  to  understand  how  the 
different  components  of  a  computer  work 
and  how  they  interconnect.  The  goal  of  the 
class  is  to  present  as  completely  as  possible 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  modern-day 
computers.  Topics  covered  include  the  inter- 
connection structures  inside  a  computer, 
internal  and  external  memories,  hardware 
supporting  input  and  output  operations, 
computer  arithmetic  and  floating  point  op- 
erations, the  design  of  and  issues  related  to 
the  instruction  set,  architecture  of  the  proces- 
sor, pipelining,  microcoding,  and  multipro- 
cessors. Prerequisites:  270,  or  231  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[390b  Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence] 

Content  varies  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  instructor.  Possible  concentrations  include 
automatic  theorem  proving,  natural  language 
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understanding,  computer  vision,  and  neural 

networks.  Prerequisite:  290.  To  be  offered  in 

1995-94. 

t  « redits 

Mcmc  Bergmann 

394b  Introduction  to  Translators  and 
Compiler  Design 

Includes  top-down  and  bottom-up  parsing 
methods,  lexieal  analysis,  code  generation 
and  optimization  techniques.  Students  will 
implement  a  compiler  lor  a  simple  high-level 
programming  language.  Prerequisites:  231 
and  250. 
\  credits 

A  fine  marie  Spauster 
T  Th  1-2:50  pan. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  majors,  by  arrangement  with  a  computer 
science  faculty  member. 
Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics), 
Merrie  Bergmann,  Robert  Roos,  Annemarie 
Spauster,  Dominique  Thiebaut. 

Requirements:  At  least  11  semester  courses 
(44  credits)  including: 

j  1.    Ill,  112,  231,  250; 

!  2.   MTH  111,  MTH  153,  and  one  of  MTH  211 
MTH  245,  MTH  246; 

3.  At  least  one  of  252,  262,  270,  [280]; 

4.  At  least  one  300-level  course; 

5.  At  least  two  additional  CSC  courses. 


Recommended  <  i  airses 


L12 

231 

270 

One  of: 
[280 

290 

330 
394 


( lomputer  S<  inn  e  n 

Microcomputers  and  Assembly 

Language 

Introduction  to  ( )perating  Sys 

terns 

Digital  Circuits  and  Computer 

Systems 

Topics  in  Programming  Lin 

guages] 

Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli 

gence 

Topics  in  Database  Systems 

Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  Design 


Prerequisite:  111. 


2.  Computer  Science  and  Language 
(six  courses) 

Adviser:  Merrie  Bergmann. 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  the 
student  with  an  understanding  of  the  use  of 
language  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  human  beings  and  computers 

Recommended  courses 

112  Computer  Science  1 1 


The  Minor 

1.  Systems  (six  courses) 


250 

Foundations  of  Computer  Sci- 

ence 

[280 

Topics  in  Programming  Lan- 

guages] 

290 

Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli- 

gence 

394 

Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  I  )esign 

Two  of: 

PHI  236 

Linguistic  Structures 

PPY  221 

Language 

1390 

Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence! 

Prerequisite:       111 


Adviser:  Annemarie  Spauster. 

This  minor  is  appropriate  for  a  student  with  a 
strong  interest  in  computer  systems  and 
computer  software. 
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3.  Mathematical  Foundations  of 
Computer  Science  (five  courses) 

Adviser:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics). 

Theoretical  computer  science  and  discrete 
mathematics  are  inseparable.  The  unifying 
feature  of  this  minor  is  the  study  of  algo- 
rithms, from  the  points  of  view  of  both  a 
mathematician  and  a  computer  scientist.  The 
study  includes  proving  the  correctness  of  an 
algorithm,  measuring  its  complexity,  and 
developing  the  correspondence  between  the 
formal  mathematical  structures  and  the  ab- 
stract data  structures  of  computer  science. 

Required  courses: 


112 
250 

252 

MTH  253 

MTH  353 


Computer  Science  II 
Foundations  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence 

Design  and  Analysis  of  Algo- 
rithms 

Combinatorics  and  Graph 
Theory- 

Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete 
Applied  Mathematics 


Two  of: 

AST  222        Astronomy  III:  Galactic  and 

Extragalactic  Astronomy 
or  appropriate  courses  in  other  disciplines. 

Prerequisites:  111,  MTH  111,  MTH  112, 
MTH  211. 


Honors 


Director:  Dominique  Thiebaut. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  normally  the  requirements  for 
the  major,  with  a  thesis  in  the  senior  year. 
The  specific  program  will  be  designed  with 
the  approval  of  the  director. 


Prerequisites:  111,  MTH  153,  MTH  211. 


4.  Simulation  and  Modeling  (six 
courses) 

Advisers:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics), 
Charles  Staelin  (Economics). 

This  minor  is  provided  for  the  student  who  is 
interested  in  the  building  of  models  to  simu- 
late large  and/or  complex  systems,  such  as 
those-  found  in  economics,  government, 
sociology,  biology,  astronomy,  and  other 
disciplines  in  the  social  and  physical  sci- 
en<  es. 


Required  courses: 

112 

(  <  >mputer  Science  II 

252 

Design  and  Analysis  of  Algo- 

rithms 

[MTH  270 

Introduction  to  Numerical  Meth- 

ods] 

<  >ne  <  >t: 

MTH  247 

Statistics:  Introduction  to  Regres 

sion  Analysis 

ECO  280 

1  ( ( >nometri<  s 
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Dance 


Professor 

Susan  Kay  Waltner,  M.S.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

Yvonne  Daniel.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

"Sharon  Park  Arslanian,  M.A. 

Visiting  Artist 

Edward  Verso 

Five  College  Lecturers 

Jerry  Bevington,  M.A.  (Assistant  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Jim  Coleman,  M.F.A.  (Associate  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Karey  Fowler,  B.A.  (Lecturer,  University  of 

Massachusetts) 
Terese  Freedman,  B.A.  (Associate  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Edward  Groff,  M.F.A.  (Assistant  Professor, 

Hampshire  College) 
Kenneth  Lipitz  (Lecturer.  University  of 

Massachusetts) 


Daphne  Lowell.  M.F.A.  (Associate  Professor. 

Hampshire  College) 
Rebecca  Nordstrom,  M.F.A.  (Associate 

Professor,  Hampshire  College).  Five 

College  Chair 
Deborah  Poulsen  (Visiting  Artist  in 

Residence,  Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Peggy  Schwartz,  M.A.  (Visiting  Assistant 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts  | 
Andrea  Watkins,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Wendy  Woodson,  M.A.  (Assistant  Professor, 

Amherst  College) 

Principal  Pianist 

Julius  M.  Robinson,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Nancy  Compton,  B.A. 
Kathy  Keillor,  B.F.A. 
Emily  Stein 
Elizabeth  Tinsley 


The  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance 
functions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Five 
College  Dance  Department  and  offers  a 
major  through  that  department.  The  Five 
College  Dance  Department  combines  the 
dance  faculty  and  programs  of  Amherst 
College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  Smith  College,  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  The  faculty  oper- 
ates as  one  professional  group,  coordinating 
curriculum,  performances,  and  services. 
Course  offerings  are  completely  coordinated 
among  the  campuses  and  arranged  around 
the  Five  College  bus  schedules  to  make 


registration,  interchange,  and  student  travel 
convenient  and  efficient.  Complete  Five 
College  course  lists  and  schedules  are  avail- 
able to  students  from  the  Department  of 
Dance  office  at  Smith  College  and  from  the 
Five  College  Dance  Department  office.  In 
addition,  students  may  major  in  theatre  with 
an  emphasis  in  dance.  See  Theatre  Depart- 
ment listing  for  further  details 

Students  planning  to  major  in  dance  should 
take  1S1  and  or  PI  in  their  first  year  And 
should  take  at  least  nnc  studio  class  per 
semester. 
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A.  Theory  Courses 

Preregistration  for  dance  theory  courses  is 
strongly  recommended.  Enrollment  in  dance 
composition  courses  is  limited  to  20  students, 
and  priority  is  given  to  seniors  and  juniors. 
"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required.  "L"  indicates  that  enrollment  is 
limited. 

151a  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 
Improvisation 

Study  and  improvisational  exploration  of 
elements  of  dance,  such  as  time,  space, 
weight,  energy  content.  Investigation  into 
organizing  and  designing  movement  cre- 
atively and  meaningfully.  Includes  weekly 
reading  and  movement  assignments.  L. 
4  credits 
At  UMass 

151b  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 
Improvisation 

A  repetition  of  151a. 

4  credits 

Susan  Waltner 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.  at  Smith 

171a  Dance  in  the  20th  Century 

A  survey  of  the  principal  influences  on  and 
directions  of  dance  from  mid- 1800s  to  the 
present.  Topics  for  discussion  may  include 
European  and  American  ballet,  the  modern 
dance  movement,  contemporary  and  avant- 
garde  dance  forms,  Afro- American  dance 
forms  (jazz,  tap),  dance  on  Broadway. 
Topic  emphasis  will  be  determined  by  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Arslanian,  T  Th  10:30  a.m.-12  noon 
at  Smith 
Also  at  UMass 

[181a  Elementary  Labanotation] 

Introduction  to  Labanotation,  a  system  for 
recording  dance.  Study  of  symbols  that  indi- 
cate body  parts,  direction,  level  and  timing 
for  motion  and  gesture.  Emphasis  on  reading 
dances  and  becoming  familiar  with  notated 
works  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  dance  technique.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 


24la  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance 

An  introduction  to  selected  scientific  aspects 
of  dance,  including  anatomical  identification 
and  terminology,  physiological  principles, 
and  conditioning/ strengthening  methodol- 
ogy. To  encourage  the  development  of  the 
student's  personal  working  process  and  his/ 
her  philosophy  of  movement,  these  concepts 
are  discussed  in  relationship  to  various  theo- 
ries of  technical  study,  i.e.,  Graham, 
Cunningham,  Cecchetti,  Vaganova,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: one  course  in  dance  technique. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 
Terese  Freedman 
T  Th  9-10:30  a.m.  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 

252a  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Exploring  structural  principles  of  composi- 
tion, including  use  of  space,  shape,  and 
dynamics;  basic  forms;  two-part,  three-part, 
theme  and  variations,  rhythmic  studies, 
content  and  expressivity  in  the  creative 
process.  Solo  and  group  dance  assignments, 
some  reading  and  written  documentation  of 
work  inside  and  outside  of  the  studio.  Pre- 
requisite: 151a  or  b.  L. 
4  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  M  W  2:40-4  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Hampshire  College 

252b  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Projects  and  discussion  in  the  choreographic 
process.  The  student  will  explore  in  solo, 
duet,  or  group  forms  various  devices  and 
motivations  utilized  in  creating  dances;  for 
example,  motif  and  development,  theme  and 
variations,  A-B-A,  poetry,  dialogue,  music, 
and  other  outlets  for  dance  and  movement 
expression.  Some  reading  and  writing  re- 
quired; journals,  critical  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site: 151a  or  b.  L. 
4  credits 
At  UMass 

272a  Dance  and  Culture 

Introduction  to  dance  as  a  universal  behavior 
of  human  culture.  Through  a  survey  of 
world  dance  traditions  from  both  artistic  and 
anthropological  perspectives,  the  varied 
significance  of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course 
uses  readings,  video  and  film  analysis  and 
dancing  to  familiarize  students  with  func- 
tional aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas 
of  culture.  Students  will  gain  a  foundation 
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for  the  study  of  dance  In  society  and  an 
overview  of  the  literature  of  both  non-Euro- 
American  and  Euro-American  dance 

t  credits 

Yvonne  Daniel 

TTh  3-5  pan.  at  Smith 

[273b  History  of  Dance] 

Renaissance,  baroque  and  through  the  19th 
century.  A  study  of  social  and  theatrical 
dance  forms  and  their  cultural  contexts  from 
the  Renaissance  through  the  19th  century. 
Influential  choreographers  and  dancers  rep- 
resentative of  the  periods  and  their  choreog- 
raphies and  or  performances  are  discussed. 
Specific  topics  for  discussion  may  include  the 
Renaissance  courtier  and  dance;  Louis  XIV 
and  his  court;  the  Romantic  ballerina;  ballet 
in  America  in  the  19th  century,  minstrelsy. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[285b  Laban  Movement  Analysis  I] 
Laban  Movement  is  a  system  used  to  study 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  move- 
ment. Students  will  be  introduced  to  the 
concepts  of  effort  (the  various  modes  in 
which  energy  may  be  exerted)  and  shape 
(how  the  body  adapts  itself  to  space).  Other 
concepts  and  vocabulary  presented  in  the 
course  will  facilitate  observing,  describing, 
notating,  and  physically  articulating  dance 
movement.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  dance 
technique,  movement  for  theatre,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

287b  Analysis  of  Rhythm  from  a 
Dancer's  Perspective 

The  study  of  music  from  a  dancer's  perspec- 
tive. Topics  include  musical  notation,  rhyth- 
mic dictation,  construction  of  rhythm,  ele- 
ments of  composition  (dancers  will  choreo- 
graph to  specific  compositional  forms),  com- 
munication between  dancer  and  musician, 
and  music  listening.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
dance  technique  (recommended  for  sopho- 
more year  or  later).  Enrollment  limited  to  IS. 
4  credits 
Julius  Robinson 
To  be  arranged  at  Smith 

[342b  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance  n] 

Lectures  and  readings  will  focus  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  dance  movement  with 
emphasis  on  physiological  and  psychological 


injury  prevention.  A  continuation  ( >t  disi  us 

sion  of  different  techniques  and  their  move- 
ment implication.  Topics  vary    I.  Prerequi- 
site: -»1  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  m  Dance- 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

353a  Advanced  Dance  Composition 

Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  choreographic  forms.  Emphasis  on 
the  construction  of  finished  choreography 
for  soloists  or  small  groups.  A  selection  of 
readings  will  be  assigned  by  the  individual 
instructor.  Required  attendance  at  and 
critical  analyses  of  selected  performances.  L. 
Prerequisite:  252a  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
At  Amherst  College 

[353b  Advanced  Dance  Composition] 

A  repetition  of  353a.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 

4  credits 

375b  The  Anthropology  of  Dance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and 
development  of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
mance. It  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 
a  cultural  expression  with  a  variety  of  forms 
and  functions.  Through  lectures,  readings, 
and  films,  an  overview  of  the  literature  of 
dance  and  dance  anthropology  is  revealed. 
The  importance  of  myth,  religion,  ritual,  and 
social  organization  in  the  development  of 
dance  forms  is  emphasized.  Theories  on  the 
origin  of  dance,  dance  as  art  or  as  functional 
behavior,  and  methods  of  studying  dance  are 
reviewed.  Comparative  studies  from  Austra- 
lia, Africa,  Indonesia,  Europe,  the  Circumpo- 
lar  regions  and  the  Americas  are  used  as 
examples  of  the  importance  of  dance  in 
societies,  past  and  present.  Students  are 
exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance,  as 
well  as  dance  research  methods,  through 
dancing.  Prerequisite:  272. 
4  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
To  be  arranged 

377a  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Dance 

Topic  lor  1992-93:  to  be  announced. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 
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377b  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Dance 

Topic  for  1992-93:  to  be  announced. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department.  Departmental  permission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 


is  required.  "L"  indicates  that  enrollment  is 
limited.  Placement  will  be  determined  within 
the  first  two  weeks.  Students  may  repeat 
studio  courses  2  times  for  credit.  For  a  com- 
plete list  of  studio  courses  offered  on  the 
other  four  campuses,  please  consult  the  Five 
College  Dance  Department  schedule  avail- 
able from  the  Smith  dance  office. 

Repetition  of  studio  courses  for  credit:  The 
Five  College  Dance  Department  faculty 
strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the 
Five  Colleges  be  allowed  to  take  any  one 
level  of  dance  technique  up  to  three  times 
for  credit,  and  more  with  the  permission  of 
the  academic  adviser. 


B.  Production  Courses 

200a  Dance  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  department  productions. 
Students  may  elect  to  fulfill  course  require- 
ments from  a  wide  array  of  production  re- 
lated responsibilities,  including  performance, 
choreography,  and  production  run  crew.  May 
be  taken  four  times  for  credit,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  credits  per  semester.  Orientation 
meeting  to  be  arranged. 
1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 
To  be  arranged 

200b  Dance  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a.  Orientation  meeting  to 

be  arranged. 

1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 


C.  Studio  Courses 

Studio  courses  receive  two  credits.  Preregis- 
( rat  ion  for  dance  technique  courses  is 
strongly  recommended.  Enrollment  is  often 
limited  to  25  students,  and  priority  is  given  to 
seniors  and  juniors.  Normally,  students  must 
take  partial-credit  courses  in  addition  to  a  full 
(  ourse  load,  studio  courses  may  also  require 
outside  reading,  video  and  film  viewings, 
and  or  concert  attendance.  No  more  than  12 
(  reditS  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 
"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 


249a  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources  for 
Performers 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  and  theatre 
through  basic  anatomical  and  functional 
knowledge  of  the  body  from  an  experimen- 
tal approach.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  stu- 
dio courses  in  dance,  a  performance  course 
in  music,  Acting  I  in  theatre,  or  permission  of 
the  instructors.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. Enrollment  limited  to  12.  (E) 
2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  Monica  fakuc  (Music) 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

[112b  Isadora  Duncan  Dance] 

A  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isadora 
Duncan,  her  technique  and  dances,  which 
are  reconstructions  of  her  original  choreogra- 
phy. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
2  credits 

113a  Modern  Dance  I 

An  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  dance 
movement:  body  alignment,  coordination, 
strength  and  flexibility,  basic  forms  of  loco- 
motion. No  previous  dance  experience  re- 
quired. L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  W  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  and  UMass 

113b  Modern  Dance  I 

A  repetition  of  113a. 
2  credits 

To  he  announced 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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11 4a  Modern  Dance  n 

For  students  who  have  taken  Modern  Dance 

1  or  the  equivalent.  L. 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

TTh  10:30-12  noon  at  Smith 

Also  at  Hampshire  College 

11 4b  Modern  Dance  n 

A  repetition  of  11  ia 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

120a  Ballet  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  classical  bal- 
letic form:  the  understanding  of  correct  body 
placement;  positions  of  feet,  head,  and  arms; 
and  the  development  of  elementary  habits  of 
movement  applicable  to  the  form.  L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

120b  Ballet  I 

A  repetition  of  120a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

121a  Ballet  n 

An  elaboration  of  the  fundamentals  of  classi- 
cal ballet  introduced  in  Ballet  I.  Continued 
development  of  movement  applicable  to  the 
form.  L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  10:30  a.m.-12  noon  at  Smith 

121b  Ballet  n 

A  repetition  of  121a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

130a Jazz  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance 
technique:  polyrhythms.  body  isolations. 
movement  analysis,  syncopation.  Perfor- 
mance of  simple  dance  phrases  using  funda- 
mentals. Dance  performance  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  by  individual  instruc- 
tor. L. 


2  ( redits 

To  be  announced 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  I  Mass 

130b  Jazz  I 

A  repetition  of  130a 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

131a  Jazz  II 

An  elaboration  of  fundamentals  of  jazz  danc 
ing  with  an  emphasis  on  more  extensive 
movement  vocabulary.  Class  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  by  individual  instruc- 
tor. L. 
2  crediis 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

131b  Jazz  H 

An  elaboration  of  the  study  of  jazz  dance 
technique  with  an  emphasis  on  more  exten- 
sive movement  vocabulary.  L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

136a  Tap  I 

Introduction  to  the  basic  tap  dance  steps 

with  general  concepts  of  dance  technique. 

Performance  of  traditional  tap  step  patterns 

and  short  combinations.  Enrollment  limited 

to  15. 

2  credits 

Sharon  Arslanian 

M  W  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 

137b  Tap  n 

Refinement  of  performance  of  tap  dance 
steps  with  increasing  complexity  and  length 
of  dance  sequences  learned.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  clarity  of  rhythm  and  bock  coordina- 
tion while  working  on  style  and  expression 
Prerequisite:  Tap  I  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  W  1-2:30  p.m. 

138a  Musical  Theatre 
This  course  covers  the  development  of  the 
Broadway  musical  historically,  with  emphasis 
on  the  '40s  and  '50s  to  the  present.  Includes 
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dance  vocabulary  used  in  Broadway  shows, 
acting  in  dance,  and  the  staging  of  songs. 

2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

143a  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  and  Teresa 
Gonzalez  (Cuban)  techniques  and  includes 
Haitian,  Cuban  and  Brazilian  traditional 
dance.  The  cultural  contexts  of  secular  and 
religious  dance  forms  are  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents are  involved  in  physical  training,  per- 
fection of  style,  integration  of  music  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 
develop  skill  and  respond  to  traditional  Car- 
ibbean rules  of  performance,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  display  Caribbean  dance  in 
studio  and  concert  performance  settings. 
2  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
M  7-10  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 

143b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

Afro-Hatian  Dance. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

[144b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  n] 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  profi- 
ciency in  Caribbean  dance  styles.  It  continues 
Dunham  and  Gonzalez  technical  training, 
contextual  investigation  and  focuses  on  per- 
formance of  traditional  forms.  Prerequisite: 
143.  Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
2  credits 

[145b  Cuban  Dance  Traditions] 

This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies  of 
the  Orishas,  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 
other  sac  red  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength, 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
(  nurse  in<  hides  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming,  and 
dan<  ing.  To  be  offered  in  L993-94. 
2  ( redits 


147b  Middle  Eastern  Dance 

Study  of  the  movements,  rhythms,  and  his- 
tory of  Middle  Eastern  dance.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  torso  isolations,  arm  and  head 
gestures  and  steps/footwork  which  are  basic 
to  dances  of  the  Arab  world.  Students  will 
learn  to  identify  and  dance  to  the  various 
Middle  Eastern  rhythms  (4/4,  2/4,  6/8,  9/8) 
and  to  accompany  their  dance  with  finger 
cymbals  (zils)  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

215a  Modern  Dance  in 

Practice  in  personal  skills  (mobilizing  weight, 

articulating  joints,  finding  center,  increasing 

range,  and  incorporating  strength)  and 

movement  expressivity  (phrasing,  dynamics, 

and  rhythmic  acuity).  Prerequisite:  113a  or  b 

and  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  modern 

dance  study. 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

215b  Modern  Dance  ffl 

A  repetition  of  215a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

21 6a  Modern  Dance  IV 

Continued  training  in  modern  dance  tech- 
niques and  theories.  Designed  for  students 
with  a  strong  technical  foundation.  Permis- 
sion/audition. Prerequisite:  215a  or  b. 
2  credits 
At  Hampshire  College 

216b  Modern  Dance  IV 

A  repetition  of  21 6a. 
2  credits 
Susan  Waltner 
To  be  arranged 

222a  Ballet  ffl 

A  c«  mtinued  elaboration  of  classical  ballet 
technique  through  barre  and  center  practice, 
with  an  emphasis  on  body  placement,  flex- 
ibility, strength,  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  movement.  Increased  vocabu- 
lary and  its  placement  into  combinations  in 
center  floor.  Development  of  perfonnance 
qualities  and  style.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  L. 
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2  credits 

Edward  Verso.  M  \X    1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  I  Mass 

223b  Ballet  IV 

Concentration  on  specific  techniques  funda- 
mental to  expeni.se  in  classical  balletic  form. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  balance  and 
endurance  and  on  building  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  steps  in  combination.  Pointe  work 
included  at  discretion  of  instmctor.  L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced,  to  be  arranged  at  Smith 
Also  at  UMass 

232a Jazz ffl 

A  further  examination  of  jazz  dance  prin- 
ciples of  polyrhythms.  syncopation,  and 
body  isolations  with  an  emphasis  on  more 
extended  movement  phrases  and  musicality. 
Focus  on  clarity  of  style  and  presentation. 
Dance  performance  attendance  and  dress 
code  as  required  by  individual  instmctor.  L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced,  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

233b  Jazz  IV 

Emphasis  on  extended  movement  phrases, 

complex  musicality,  and  development  of  jazz 

dance  style.  Class  attendance  and  dress  code 

as  required  by  individual  instructor.  L. 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

317a  Modern  Dance  V 

Refinement  of  personal  technical  clarity  and 
introduction  to  performance  skills.  Musicality, 
interpretation,  learning  longer  movement 
sequences.  Audition  required.  Prerequisite: 
2l6a  or  b.  L  and  P. 
2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  M  W  9-10:30  a.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

317b  Modern  Dance  V 

A  repetition  of  317a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

318b  Modern  Dance  VI 

Further  refinement  of  dance  technique  and 
performance  skills.  Audition  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 317a  or  b.  L  and  P. 


2  credits 

Susan  Waltner 

To  be  arranged 

324a  Ballet  V 

Combinations  of  increasing  complexity  at  the 

bane.  Center  work  emphasizes  adagio,  tours, 
petite  and  grande  allegro,  and  battene.  De- 
velopment of  performance  technique.  Pointe 
work  included  at  discretion  of  instmctor.  L. 

1  credits 

Edward  Verso,  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

325b  Ballet  VI 

An  elaboration  of  increasing  complexity  of 
work  at  the  barre.  Center  work  continues 
emphasis  on  and  expands  vocabulary  in 
adagio,  tours,  petite  and  grande  allegro,  and 
batterie.  Further  development  of  perfor- 
mance technique  and  personal  style  within 
the  classical  genre.  Pointe  work  included.  L. 

2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
To  be  arranged 

334a Jazz  V 

Advanced  principles  of  jazz  dancing:  com- 
plex rhythmic  analysis,  extended  movement 
phrases,  development  of  any  individual  jazz 
dance  style.  Selected  readings,  dance  perfor- 
mance attendance,  and  dress  code  as  re- 
quired by  individual  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
At  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

334b  Jazz  V 

A  repetition  of  334a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 


C.  The  Major 


Advisers:  Sharon  Arslanian  and  Susan 
Waltner. 

The  dance  major  at  Smith  is  offered  through 
the  Five  College  Dance  Department  and 

culminates  in  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Smith  College.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  stu- 
dent a  broad  view  of  dance  in  preparation 
for  a  professional  career  or  further  study. 
Students  are  exposed  to  courses  in  dance 
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history,  creative  and  aesthetic  studies,  scien- 
tific aspects  of  dance,  the  language  of  move- 
ment (Labanotation  and  Laban  Movement 
Analysis),  and  dance  technique  and  perfor- 
mance. For  studio  courses,  no  more  than  four 
courses  in  a  single  idiom  will  be  counted 
toward  the  major.  At  least  two  of  these 
courses  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 

Requirements: 

1.  171  and  272  or  [2731 

2.  241 

3.  [181]  or  [285] 

4.  151,  200,  and  252 

5.  five  courses  in  dance  technique.  No  more 
than  four  courses  in  a  single  idiom  will  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  At  least  two 
semesters  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 
Technique  courses  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  no  more  than  twice. 

6.  three  courses  from  the  following:  287, 
353,  377,  [342],  375 


D.  The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Smith  College 
Department  of  Dance. 

Requirements:  Three  core  courses  that 
provide  experience  in  three  areas  of  dance 
plus  two  additional  elective  courses  so  that 
students  may  emphasize  their  own  areas  of 
interest:  history,  choreography,  technique, 
movement  analysis.  The  three  core  courses 
are  151,  171,  and  two  studio  classes  (each 
worth  two  credits).  The  elective  courses  may 
be  chosen  from  [181],  241,  252,  272,  [273], 
[285],  287,  353,  and  375.  One  of  the  elective 
courses  may  consist  of  one  studio  course 
plus  2  credits  of  dance  production  (200).  It  is 
highly  recommended  that  the  student  take 
151  and  171  and  begin  the  technique  courses 
before  taking  the  elective  courses. 

Studio  Courses:  Studio  courses  receive  two 
credits.  Preregistration  for  dance  technique 
courses  is  strongly  recommended.  Enrollment 
is  often  limited  to  25  students,  and  priority  is 
given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Normally  stu- 
dents must  take  partial-credit  courses  in 
addition  to  a  full-course  load.  No  more  than 
12  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  de- 
gree.  "P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required.  "L"  indicates  that  en 


rollment  is  limited.  Placement  will  be  deter- 
mined within  the  first  two  weeks  of  classes. 
Within  limits,  students  may  repeat  studio 
courses  for  credit. 


Studio  Courses: 

136 

Tap  I 

137 

TapII 

[138 

Musical  Theatre] 

143 

Comparative  Caribbean  Dance 

[144 

Comparative  Caribbean  Dance 

II] 

[145 

Cuban  Dance  Traditions] 

147 

Middle  Eastern  Dance 

[112 

Duncan  Dance] 

113 

Modern  Dance  I 

114 

Modern  Dance  II 

215 

Modern  Dance  III 

216 

Modern  Dance  IV 

317 

Modern  Dance  V 

318 

Modern  Dance  VI 

120 

Ballet  I 

121 

Ballet  II 

222 

Ballet  III 

223 

Ballet  IV 

324 

Ballet  V 

325 

Ballet  VI 

130 

Jazz  I 

131 

Jazz  II 

232 

Jazz  III 

233 

Jazz  IV 

334 

JazzV 

Honors 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


E.  Five  College  Courses 

Students  should  consult  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  course  list  for  Five  Col- 
lege course  offerings.  Spring  semester  course 
hours  will  be  listed  in  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  spring  schedule,  available 
at  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance 
office  and  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment office. 

Adviser:  To  be  announced. 
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F.  Graduate:  M  FA.  Program 

Adviser:  Sharon  Arslanian. 

'T"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required. 

510a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IA 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique,  including 

modern,  ballet,  tap.  ethnic,  and  jazz.  Hight  to 

10  hours  of  studio  work.  P. 

4  credits 

To  he  announced 

To  be  arranged 

510b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IB 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequisite: 

510a.  P. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

520a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  HA 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  b.  P. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

520b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IIB 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  b,  520a.  P. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

[521a  Choreography  as  a  Creative  Pro- 
cess] 

Advanced  work  in  choreographic  design  and 
related  production  design.  Study  of  the  cre- 
ative process  and  how  it  is  manifested  in 
choreography.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of 
choreography.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 


i  credits 

Sharon  Arslanian 

M  \V  10:30  a  m  -1.2  noon 

553b  Choreography  and  Music 
Exploration  of  the  relationship  between 
music  aiu\  dance  with  attention  to  the  form 
and  content  ot  both  art  tonus.  Prerequisites 
three  semesters  of  choreography,  familiarity 
with  basic  music  theory,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
M  W  2:30-4  p.m. 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

Production  project. 
4  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

591a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

591b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


540a  History  and  Literature  of  Dance 

Emphasis  will  include:  in-class  discussion 
and  study  of  dance  history  and  dance  re- 
search, current  research  methods  in  dance, 
the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  source 
material.  Students  will  complete  a  dance 
history-  research  paper  on  a  topic  of  their 
choice.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  dance 
history. 
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Professor 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 
Literature),  Acting  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Ph.D. 
fSusan  Cherniack,  Ph.D. 
'Takao  Hagiwara,  Ph.D. 
Teresa  Yu,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Tomiko  Hayashi,  M.A. 
Shin-Yun  Yeh,  M.A. 
Sachiko  Sakai,  B.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 

Assistants 

Jai  Xiang  Dai,  M.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 


A.  Courses  in  English 

[CHI  24la  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
From  Early  Times  to  the  Sung] 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The 
values  of  Chinese  literary  civilization,  the  role 
of  the  Confucian  classics,  and  developments 
in  lyric  poetry,  rhapsody,  fiction  and  other 
prose  genres,  and  literary  criticism  will  be 
examined  through  a  study  of  representative 
works.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[CHI  242b  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
Yuan  to  the  Present] 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  the  Yuan 
dynasty  to  contemporary  times.  Develop- 
ments in  poetry,  drama,  the  novel  and  other 
prose  genres,  and  literary  criticism  will  be 
examined  through  a  study  of  representative 
master  works.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  aspects  of  continuity  and  change  in  the 
modern  world.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

CHI  260b  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

Modem  China  has  undergone  profound 
S<  k  ial.  (  ullural  and  political  changes  that  in  a 
relatively  short  time  have  challenged  centu 
ncs  of  Confu<  Kin  tradition  and  institutions. 


The  course  focuses  on  the  presentation  of 
self  and  society  in  modern  Chinese  literature, 
the  role  of  the  writer  and  intellectual  in 
modern  China,  and  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  narrative  and  poetic  traditions. 
Readings  include  selected  fiction  and  poems 
in  translation  from  the  late  Qing  Dynasty  to 
the  present,  covering  works  of  the  May 
Fourth  period,  PRC  literature,  and  writings 
from  Taiwan.  Whenever  possible  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  comparisons  with 
Western  literature. 
4  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[CLT  360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Literature] 

The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always 
situated  literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.  This 
course  will  explore  the  hows  and  whys  of 
ethics  in  literature  through  comparative 
readings  in  Chinese  and  Western  literature 
and  criticism,  and  through  an  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  How  does  literature 
achieve  ethical  legitimacy?  What  do  literary 
works  teach?  To  contemporaries?  To  late 
comers?  In  defining  the  problematics  of 
culture,  how  do  they  help  readers  make 
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moral  choices?  What  validity  do  they  have 
outside  the  native  culture?  Prerequisite  ai 
least  one  200-level  literature  course,  or  pei 
mission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 

alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993  iJi 
t  credits 

JPN  230a  Japanese  Language  and  Culture 

The  study  of  Japanese  at  the  socio-cultural 
and  structural  level  through  comparative 
analyses  with  English.  Major  topics  <>|  discus- 
sion will  include  structural  analyses, 
ethnomethodology,  pragmatics,  and  lan- 
guage use  in  society  (i.e..  communication, 
sexism,  stereotypes,  kinship,  etc.).  Basic 
knowledge  of  Japanese  is  desirable.  Offered 
in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 
TTh  M:30  p.m. 

[JPN  250a  Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation] 

Readings  in  translation  in  poetry,  narrative, 
and  drama  aimed  at  understanding  the  es- 
'  sential  aspects  of  the  Japanese  culture  and 
sensibility  before  the  modern  era  of  Western 
influence.  Lectures  on  the  socio- historical 
contexts  of  the  works  and  the  character  of 
major  literary  genres;  discussions  focus  on 
interpreting  the  central  images  of  human 
value  within  each  period.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
i  credits 

[JPN  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation] 

Selected  readings  in  translation  from  modern 
Japanese  fiction  and  poetry  by  representative 
writers  such  as  Yasunari  Kawabata,  Yukio 
Mishima,  and  Kenji  Miyazawa.  This  course 
explores  the  authors"  literary  styles  and  such 
themes  as  amae (dependence),  alienation, 
death,  and  nature.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
A  credits 

JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature 

(-hanging  and  unchanging  aspects  of  the 
image  of  women  in  Japanese  literature-  will 
be  examined  through  readings  in  ancient  and 
modern  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry.  Students 
will  also  consider  possible  new  approaches 
to  male-female  relationships  which  are  sug- 
gested by  contemporary  texts.  Texts  In 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  Sei  Shonagon.  ChikamatSU, 


Saikaku,  Tanizaki,  Kawabata,  Enchi,  Kono, 

Tsushima,  et<    All  readings  are  in  I  nglish 

translation.  Prerequisite  at  leasi  one  course 

in  Japanese  literature  oi  permission  ol  the 

instructor. 

i  ( redits 

Takao  Hagiwara 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

CLT  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

and  the  West 

Comparing  a  selection  of  modern  Japanese 

novels  with  their  Western  counterparts,  this 
course  will  clarify  Japan  s  indigenous  sensi- 
bility and  its  transformation  after  the  Meiji 
Restoration  I  L868).  Comparisons  will  focus 
on  a  group  of  interrelated  themes  such  as 
alienation,  innocence,  death,  man-woman 
relationships,  and  nature.  Texts  by  Soseki. 
Mishima,  Endo,  Enchi,  Kafka,  Mann.  Salinger. 
etc.  All  readings  are  in  English  translation.  No 
prior  training  in  Japanese  language  or  culture 
is  required.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Takao  Hagiwara 
M  Th  7:30-9:20  p.m. 


B.  Chinese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

CHI  llOd  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 

An  introduction  to  spoken  Mandarin  and 
modern  written  Chinese,  presenting  basic 
elements  of  grammar,  sentence  structures, 
and  some  700  Chinese  characters.  Emphasis 
on  development  of  oral  aural  proficiency  as 
well  as  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 
writing  Chinese  characters. 
\1  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
M  W  F  9-9:S()  a.m..  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CHI  220d  Intermediate  Chinese 
Continued  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
oral  proficiency  and  functional  literacy  in 
modem  Mandarin.  Conversation  and  narra- 
tive practice,  reading  exercises,  short  compo- 
sition assignments,  and  work  with  audio- 
visual materials.  Prerequisite:  llOd. 

8  credits 

Sbin-Yun  Yeb 

\l  w  F  9^9:50  am.;  drill  Th  1-4:50  p.m. 
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CHI  301a  Advanced  Chinese 

Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure  of 
Chinese  and  readings  in  modern  literary 
Chinese  materials,  supplemented  by  audio- 
visual materials.  Prerequisite:  220d  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

CHI  302b  Advanced  Chinese 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Includes  introduction 
to  newspaper  Chinese  and  expository  com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  301a. 
4  credits 
Shin-Yun  Yeh 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

CHI  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent  projects 
in  connection  with  China-related  individual 
studies. 
4  credits 

CHI  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


C.  Japanese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

JPN  llOd  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Japa- 
nese. Developing  oral  proficiency  in  the 
basic  expressions  and  sentence  patterns  of 
ordinary  conversation,  along  with  the  ability 
to  handle  the  rudiments  of  the  writing  sys- 
tem. Enrollment  limited  to  15  per  section. 
12  credits 

Tomiko  Hayashi,  Sachiko  Sakai 
Section  I:  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20 

a.m. 
Section  II:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 

11:50  a.m. 
Section  III:  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 

11:50  a.m. 


the  social  and  cultural  context  of  the  lan- 
guage. Prerequisite:  llOd  or  the  equivalent. 
Enrollment  limited  to  13  per  section. 
8  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Keiko  Ueda 
Section  I:  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Section  II:  M  W  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

JPN  301a  Advanced  Japanese 

Development  of  advanced  proficiency  in 
speech  and  reading  through  study  of  varied 
prose  pieces  and  audio-visual  materials. 
Prerequisite:  220d  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Tomiko  Hayashi 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

JPN  302b  Advanced  Japanese 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Prerequisite:  301a  or 
the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Tomiko  Hayashi 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

JPN  350b  Contemporary  Texts 

Study  of  various  contemporary  texts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  learned  journals, 
and  literary  works,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing reading  competence  in  original  materials 
through  advanced  syntactic  analysis  and 
exposure  to  all  Kanji  in  ordinary  usage. 
Class  and  discussions  are  normally  con- 
ducted in  Japanese.  Prerequisite:  301a,  302b 
or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Takao  Hagiwara 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

JPN  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent 
projects  in  connection  with  Japan-related 
studies. 
4  credits 

JPN  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 


JPN  220d  Intermediate  Japanese 

Course  focuses  on  development  of  oral  profi- 
ciency, acquisition  of  advanced  sentence 
patterns,  and  reading  and  writing  practices. 
Oral/aural  communicative  skills  will  be  at- 
tained together  with  a  solid  understanding  of 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  course  requirements  are  designed  so 
that  a  student  will  concentrate  on  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and  literature, 
but  will  have  the  option  of  being  exposed  to 
the  other. 
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Requirements: 

Ihe  first  year  of  Chinese  (CHI  llOd)  or  Japa- 
nese <  IPN  l  lOd)  is  a  prerequisite  for  admis 
sion.  The  minor  will  consist  of  a  total  ol  six 
courses  in  the  following  distribution: 

1.  Intermediate  Chinese  (CHI  220d)  or  Inter- 
mediate Japanese  (JPN  220d). 

2.  Four  courses  on  East  Asian  literature  in 
translation  and  linguistics  chosen  from  the 
following: 

[CHI  241a  The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  From  Early  Times 
to  the  Sung] 

[CHI  242b  The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  Yuan  to  the 

Present] 
CHI  260b  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

CHI  301a  Advanced  Chinese 

CHI  302b  Advanced  Chinese 

(A  continuation  of  301a) 
CHI  404a,b        Special  Studies 
CLT  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

and  the  West 
[CLT  360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 

Western  Literature] 
JPN  230a  Japanese  Language  and 

Culture 
[JPN  250a  Classical  Japanese  Literature 

in  Translation] 
[JPN  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

in  Translation] 
JPN  301a  Advanced  Japanese 

JPN  302b  Advanced  Japanese 

(A  continuation  of  301a) 
I  JPN  350b  Contemporary  Texts 

JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women 

in  Japanese  Literature 
JPN  404a,b  Special  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  at  Smith, 
courses  offered  at  the  other  four  colleges  and 
in  junior  year  abroad  programs  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  requirement,  with  the 
restriction  that  the  number  of  courses  taken 
|   away  from  Smith  toward  the  minor  be  lim- 
ited to  three.  Students  planning  on  spending 
the  junior  year  abroad  should  consult  the 
department  concerning  the  list  of  courses  to 
be  credited  toward  the  minor  and  must  seek 
final  approval  for  the  courses  upon  then 
return. 
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Professor 

Marylin  Rhie,  Ph.D.,  Art  and  East  Asian  Studies,  Director 

Participating  Faculty 

fSusan  Cherniack,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Professor  of  History 

Steven  M.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Government 

'Takao  Hagiwara,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Tomiko  Hayashi,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

James  B.  Hubbard,  Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist  Studies 

Sachiko  Sakai,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Keiko  Ueda,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Professor  of  Religion  and  East  Asian  Studies 

fDennis  Yasutomo,  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Shin-Yun  Yeh,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Teresa  Yu,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 


HST  218b  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Thought  and  Art  in  the 

T'ang  and  Sung  Dynasties. 

4  credits 

Daniel  Gardner,  Marylin  Rhie 

T  1-4  p.m. 

[GOV  226a  Government  and  Politics  of 
Japan] 

4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

[249a  Traditional  Japan] 

An  introduction  to  premodern  Japan.  The 
course  will  survey  the  development  and 
evolution  of  Japan's  society,  cultural  tradi- 
tions, political  identity,  and  interaction  with 
foreign  cultures  from  its  origins  to  the  19th 
century.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[250b  Modern  Japan] 

An  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  Japanese 

culture  and  society  in  the  20th  century.  While 
the  course  will  survey  Japan \s  international 


emergence  since  the  Meiji  Restoration 
(1868),  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
developments  in  post-World  War  II  society, 
culture,  and  political  economy.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 

270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Studies 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Art  of  Korea. 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 
T  \-A  p.m. 

REL  272b  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Reli- 
gions 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
development  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  in  rela- 
tion to  Japanese  history  and  culture.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  role  of  Buddhist 
doctrine,  ritual,  and  institution  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  state,  from  its  earliest  inception  to 
the  present  day,  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
Buddhist  values  in  Japanese  culture,  particu- 
larly in  the  aesthetic  realm  (literature,  gar- 
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dens,  tea,  the  martial  arts,  etc.)  Prerequisite: 
270,  271,  EAS  249,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
James  Hubbard 
TTh  3-^4:50  p.m. 

[REL  274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Bud 
dhist  Art] 

[279b  Colloquium:  The  Art  and  Culture  of 
Tibet] 

The  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  of 
Tibet  are  presented  within  their  cultural 
context  from  the  period  of  the  Yarlung  dy- 
nasty (seventh  century)  through  the  rule  of 
the  Dalai  Lamas  to  the  present.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 

[GOV  346a  Seminar  in  International 
Politics] 

4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 

[GOV  349b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment and  International  Relations: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Japan] 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Susan  Cherniack,  Daniel  K. 
Gardner,  Takao  Hagiwara,  Maki  Hirano 
Hubbard,  Marylin  M.  Rhie,  Taitetsu  Unno, 
Dennis  Yasutomo,  Teresa  Yu. 

The  interdepartmental  minor  in  East  Asian 
Studies  is  a  program  of  stuck'  designed  to 
provide  a  coherent  understanding  and  basic 
1    competence  in  the  major  Asian  civilizations 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  may  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  broadening  the  scope  of  any 


major;  to  a<  quiring,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, an  Asian  perspective  within  any  ol  the 
humanistic  and  social-scientific  disciplines;  or 

as  the  basis  of  future  graduate  work  and  or 
careers  related  to  East  Asia. 

Requirements:  The  first  year  ol  Chinese  or 
Japanese  language  (CHI  HOd  orJPN  LlOd)  is 
a  prerequisite  for  admission.  The  minor  will 
consist  of  a  total  of  six  courses,  no  more  than 
three  of  which  shall  be  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions, in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Second-year  Chinese  or  Japanese  lan- 
guage (CHI  220d  or  JPN  220d);  and 

2.  Four  other  courses  from  the  list  below, 
two  of  which  shall  normally  be  drawn 
from  Division  I  and  two  from  Division  II: 

I.  East  Asian  art,  literature,  religion,  or 
other  humanities; 

II.  East  Asian  history,  government, 
economics,  or  other  social  sciences. 

Division  I 

[ART  207a  The  Art  of  China] 

[ART  208b  The  Art  of  Japan] 

ART  375b  Asian  Art 

[CHI  241a  The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  From  Early  Times 

to  the  Sungl 
[CHI  242b  The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  Yuan  to  the 

Present] 
CHI  260b  Modern  Chinese  Literature 

CLT  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

and  the  West  (in  translation) 
[CLT  360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 

Western  Literature] 
[EAS  249a  Traditional  Japan] 

EAS  270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian 

Studies 
[EAS  279b  The  Art  and  Culture  of  Tiet] 

HST  218b  Thought  and  An  in  China: 

Tbe  Tang  and  Sung 

Dynasties 
JPN  230a  Japanese  Language  and 

Culture 
IJPN  250a  Classical  Japanese  Literature 

in  Translation! 
[JPN  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

in  Translation] 
JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women 

in  Japanese  Literature 
REL  110b  Poetry  as  Contemplation 

(Section  A) 
REL  110b  Politics  of  Enlightenment 

(Section  E) 
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REL  271a  Buddhist  Thought 

REL  272b  Colloquium  in  East  Asian 

Religions:  Japanese  Buddhism 
[REL  274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and 

Buddhist  Art] 
REL  371b  Problems  in  Buddhist 

Philosophy 

Division  n 


[EAS  249a  Traditional  Japan] 

[EAS  250b  Modern  Japan] 

[GOV  226a         The  Government  and  Politics 

of  Japan] 
GOV  228b         The  Government  and  Politics 

of  China 
[GOV  343b         Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy 

of  the  Chinese  People's 

Republic] 
[GOV  346a         Seminar  in  International 

Politics:  Conflict  and 

Cooperation  in  Asia] 
[GOV  349b        Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government  and 

International  Relations: 

Foreign  Policy  of  Japan] 
HST  211a  The  Emergence  of  China 

HST  212b  East  Asia  in  Transformation, 

A.D.  600-1850 
HST  213a  Aspects  of  Chinese  and 

Japanese  History:  The 

Intellectual  Foundations  of 

China 
HST  214b  Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China 
HST  218b  Thought  and  Art  in  China: 

The  T'ang  and  Sung 

Dynasties 
[HST  317a  Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

Additionally,  there  are  opportunities  available 
for  junior  year  study  abroad  in  China  and  in 
Japan  under  the  Associated  Kyoto  Program 
and  other  programs.  Note:  Students  planning 
to  study  away  from  Smith  during  their  junior 
year  should  consult  with  their  adviser  about 
their  proposed  course  of  study  and  upon 
their  return  must  receive  approval  from  their 
adviser  for  the  courses  taken. 
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Professors 

Robert  T.  Averitt,  Ph.D. 
"Frederick  Leonard.  Ph.D. 
Mark  Aldrich,  Ph.D. 
Cynthia  Tafi  Morris.  Ph.D. 
Andrew  Ximbalist,  Ph.D. 
Randall  Bartlett,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Buchele.  Ph.D..  Chair 
Roger  T.  Kaufman.  Ph.D. 


"Karen  Pleiter.  Ph.D. 
Thomas  A.  Riddell,  Ph.D. 
"Nola  Reinhardt,  Ph.D. 
Robert  J.  Mclntyre.  Ph.D. 
'Elizabeth  Savoca,  Ph.D. 
Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  P.  Staelin.  Ph.D. 


Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Molly  Jahnige  Robinson.  M.A. 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a 
major  in  the  department  and  who  hope  to 
spend  their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  150  and  153  in  the  first  year 
and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics 
in  the  sophomore  year.  Majors  in  economics 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  250,  253,  and  190 
as  soon  after  the  introductory  courses  as 
p(  )ssible.  Students  considering  graduate  study 
in  economics  are  advised  to  take  227  and  280 
as  well  asMTH  111,  112  and  211. 


A.  General  Courses 

150a  Introductory  Microeconomics 

An  introduction  to  supply  and  demand  analy- 
sis and  its  application  to  contemporary  eco- 
nomic problems.  Attendance  is  required  at 
four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Director  Members  of 
the  Depart merit 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  T 
Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th 
1-2:20  p.m. 


150b  Introductory  Microeconomics 

A  repetition  of  150a.  Attendance  is  required 
at  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings. 
4  credits 

Karen  Pfeifer  Director;  Members  of  the  De- 
partment 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  MWF  1:10-2  p.m.;  T  Th 
9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1- 
2:20  p.m. 

153a  Introductory  Macroeconomics 

Major  determinants  of  unemployment  and 
inflation  and  policies  for  promoting  full 
employment  and  price  stability.  Attendance 
is  required  at  tour  Monday  evening  com- 
bined section  meetings 
4  credits 

Frederick  Leonard,  Director  Members  of  the 
Department 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  M 
W  F  11-1 1:50  a.m.:  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th 
10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

153b  Introductory  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  o(  L53a.  Attendance  is  required 

at  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings. 
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4  credits 

Roger  Kaufman,  Director;  Members  of  the 

Department 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  M 

W  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th 

10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Econo- 
mists 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting,  and  analyzing  empirical  data. 
Attention  to  descriptive  statistics  and  statisti- 
cal inference.  Topics  include  elementary 
sampling,  probability,  sampling  distributions, 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing  and  regression. 
Assignments  include  use  of  micro  computers 
to  analyze  labor  market  survey  data  on  the 
earnings  and  work  experiences  of  men  and 
women. 
4  credits 

Robert  Buchele,  Molly  Robinson  (Social 
Sciences) 

T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  T 
3-4:50  p.m.;  W  2:10-4  p.m.;  or  to  bearranged 

190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Econo- 
mists 

A  repetition  of  190a. 

4  credits 

Elizabeth  Savoca,  Molly  Robinson  (Social 

Sciences) 

T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  T 

3-4:50  p.m.;  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  or  to  bearranged 

227b  Mathematical  Economics 

The  use  of  mathematical  tools  to  analyze 
economic  problems,  with  emphasis  on  linear 
algebra  and  differential  calculus.  Applications 
particularly  in  comparative  statics  and  optimi- 
zation problems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  111,  112, 
ECO  253,  and  250  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
Roger  Kaufman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


B.  Economic  Theory 

250a  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource 
allocation  in  a  market  economy.  Covers  the 
theory  of  consumer,  producer,  and  social 
choice.  Attention  to  pri<  ing  under  various 
market  structures  and  to  the  principles  gov- 


erning resource  allocation  when  markets  fail. 

The  welfare  implications  of  a  decentralized 

price  system  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  150. 

4  credits 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  Th  11-11:50 

a.m.;  Th  1-1:50  p.m.;  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

250b  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

A  repetition  of  250a. 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin 

Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  dis.  M  1:10-2  p.m.; 

T  3-3:50  p.m.;  W  240-3:30  p.m. 

253a  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the 
determination  of  and  changes  in  the  level  of 
national  output.  Prerequisite:  153- 
4  credits 
Roger  Kaufman 

Lee.  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  W  2:40- 
3:30  p.m.;  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

253b  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  of  253a. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  T  1-1:50  p.m.; 

W  9-9:50  a.m.;  W  1:10-2  p.m. 

[256a  Marxian  Political  Economy] 

Fundamentals  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  his- 
torical materialism,  value  and  surplus  value, 
accumulation  and  crisis,  and  the  role  of 
government  in  capitalist  society;  supplemen- 
tary readings  applying  Marxian  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  contemporary  American  capital- 
ism. Prerequisites:  150  and  153.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

270b  History  of  Economic  Thought 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their 
contribution  to  economics;  the  use  made  of 
their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their 
time;  an  appraisal  of  the  intellectual  heritage 
of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisites: 
150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Robert  Averitt 
MWF  11-11:50  am. 
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280a  Econometrics 

Applied  regression  analysis.  The  specification 
and  estimation  of  economic  models,  hypoth- 
esis testing,  statistical  significance,  interprets 

tion  of  results,  policy  implications.  Emphasis 
on  practical  applications  using  both  cross- 
section  and  time-series  data.  Prerequisites: 
150,  153,  and  190  or  MTH  107  or  MTH  245, 
and  MTH  111. 
t  credits 
Robert  Buchele 
MWF  10-10:50  am 

321a  Seminar:  Economics  of  Organiza- 
tions 

Economic  analysis  of  administrative  struc- 
tures as  actors  in,  and  substitutes  for,  mar- 
kets. Organizations  as  economic  cost  reduc- 
ing institutions.  Internal  characteristics,  im- 
pacts on  economic  performance,  information 
and  decision  making.  Effective  use  of  human 
talent  via  internal  labor  markets.  Determi- 
nants of  the  boundaries  between  organiza- 
tions and  markets.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  b. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 
>  4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

333a  Seminar:  Free  Market  Economics 

The  structure  and  institutions  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy;  roles  of  government  and  philo- 
sophical principles  underlying  the  concept  of 

i  a  free  market  economy;  macro-  and  micro- 
performance  of  a  free  market  economy, 
political-economic  approach  toward  per- 

|  ceived  society-vvideproblems  and  issues,  such 

|  as  abortion  and  drug  and  gun  control,  in  a 
free  market  economy.  Prerequisite250  or  253- 

'  4  credits 
Fred  H.  Leonard 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


C.  The  American  Economy 

220b  Labor  Relations  and  Economic 
Performance 

The  role  of  education,  training,  and  labor 
management  relations  in  productivity  growth 
and  international  competitiveness.  Compara- 
1  tive  analysis  of  labor  relations  and  economic 
i  performance  in  the  lT.S.  and  other  major 
OECD  countries  (e.g.,  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Sweden).  New  directions  in  labor  relations  at 


the  workplace.  Are  unions  any  longer  rel- 
evant? Prerequisites:  150,  153,  and  190. 
i  credits 
Robert  Buchele 

T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

PPL  220a  Public  Policy  Analysts 

222a  Women's  Labor  and  the  Economy 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  changing 
economic  conditions  on  women's  work  and 
the  effect  of  women's  work  patterns  on  the 
economy.  Major  topics  include  wage  differ- 
entials, occupational  segregation,  labor  force 
participation,  education  and  women's  earn- 
ings, women  and  poverty,  and  the  econom- 
ics of  child  care.  Strategies  for  improving 
women's  economic  options.  Prerequisite: 
150;  190  is  suggested. 
4  credits 
Mark  A  Id  rich 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

224b  Environmental  Economics 

The  causes  of  environmental  degradation 
and  the  role  that  markets  can  play  in  both 
causing  and  solving  pollution  problems.  The 
efficiency,  equity,  and  impact  on  economic 
growth  of  current  and  proposed  future  en\  i 
ronmental  legislation.  Prerequisite:  150a  or  b. 
4  credits 
Mark  Aldricb 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[225a  Political  Economic  Analysis] 

Economic  analysis  of  the  formation  and 
operation  of  government.  Law  as  an  imp<  >r- 
tant  economic  and  political  institution.  Eco- 
nomic institutions  as  political  actors    Power 
relationships  in  economic  behavior.  Prerequi- 
site: 250.  Recommended:  GOV  200b.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

230b  Urban  Economics 

An  introductory  economic  analysis  ol  se- 
lected urban  problems  in  the  context  of  the 
city's  position  in  the  regional  economy. 
Topics  include  housing,  transportation,  con- 
centrations of  poverty,  and  financing  local 
government  Prerequisites:  150  and  L53 
»  credits 

Randall  Bartlett 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 
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243a  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector 

The  role  of  the  public  sector  in  economic 
activity:  the  implications  for  resource  alloca- 
tion, income  distribution,  and  economic 
stabilization.  An  examination  of  expenditure 
analysis  and  tax  theory.  Analytical  tools  de- 
veloped in  the  course  applied  to  contempo- 
rary policy  problems,  e.g.,  the  federal  budget 
deficit,  the  trade  deficit,  tax  reform,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: 250  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Riddell 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

245b  Economics  of  Corporate  Finance 

An  investigation  of  the  economic  foundations 
for  investment,  financing,  and  related  deci- 
sions in  the  business  corporation.  Economic, 
mathematical,  and  statistical  concepts  em- 
ployed to  establish  relevant,  explanatory 
decision  models.  Prerequisites:  250,  MTH 
111,  and  190. 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[257b  Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  U.S. 
Economy] 

Alternative  theories  of  the  dynamics  of  accu- 
mulation, the  business  cycle,  and  structural 
crisis  and  change  in  a  capitalist  economy. 
Compares  analyses  of  the  post-1945  U.S. 
economy  from  the  neo-classical,  liberal,  post- 
Keynesian  and  neo-Marxian  perspectives, 
with  focus  on  determinants  of  unemploy- 
ment, price  inflation,  and  structural  change 
from  1970  to  the  present.  Prerequisites:  150 
and  153.  To  be  offered  in  1995-94. 
4  credits 

275a  Money  and  Banking 

American  commercial  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  and  their  role  in 
macroeconomic  stabilization  policy.  Structure 
of  the  banking  industry.  The  monetary  theo- 
ries of  neo-Keynesians  and  monetarists. 
Problems  in  implementing  monetary  policy. 
Prerequisite:  253- 
4  credits 
Robert  Averitt 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 


British  mercantilism,  westward  expansion 
and  the  transportation  revolution,  the  rise  of 
the  factory,  establishment  of  banks,  transfor- 
mation of  agriculture,  development  of  sla- 
very and  the  Southern  economy,  and  the 
economic  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
Civil  War.  Quantitative  methods  in  historical 
research  introduced  and  critically  evaluated. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

285a  American  Economic  History:  1870- 
1980 

The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American 
economic  development,  the  problems  it 
created,  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans 
have  tried  to  cope  with  these  problems. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Mark  Aldrich 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

290a  Economics  of  Defense 

The  history,  institution,  operation,  and  effects 
of  the  defense  economy  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  focus  on  the  period  since  World  War 
II.  An  examination  of  U.S.  military  forces,  the 
defense  budget,  the  military  contracting 
process,  and  the  economic  rationales  for 
American  foreign  and  military  policy.  Alter- 
native theories  of  the  role  of  military  spend- 
ing and  its  effects  on  the  United  States 
economy.  Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Thomas  Riddell 
MWF  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

31 4b  Industrial  Organization 

An  examination  of  market  structure,  industry 
conduct  and  performance,  and  current  in- 
dustrial policy.  Major  topics  include  intra- 
industry  and  international  comparisons  of 
market  structure,  mergers,  technological 
innovation,  advertising,  price  discrimination, 
predatory  conduct,  joint  ventures,  and  anti- 
trust  law.  Prerequisite:  250. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


[283a  American  Economic  History:  Colo- 
nial Times  to  1870] 

Economic  change  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  growth  of  markets,  impact  of 


315b  Seminar:  The  Economics  of  Regula- 
tion 

Current  problems  in  government  regulation 
of  business.  Traditional  regulation  and  the 
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more  recent  "social  regulation.''  Proposals  for 

reform  and  for  deregulation  studied  from  an 

efficiency  and  an  interest  group  perspective. 

Prerequisite:  250. 

i  credits 

Deborah  Haas-  Wilson 

Th  1-2:50  p  in. 

317a  Law  and  Economics 

The  application  of  microeconomic  theory  to 
the  study  of  legal  institutions  and  problems. 
Topics  include  the  nature,  variety,  and  evolu- 
tion of  property  rights;  the  problems  of  com- 
mon pool  resources,  including  the  oceans. 
the  economics  of  tort,  liability,  and  contract 
,  law;  the  efficiency  and  equity  of  the  justice 
system;  and  the  economic  theory  of  the  state. 
Prerequisite:  250. 
4  credits 
Charles  St  acini 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

[327b  Seminar:  Economic  Methodology] 

Topic:  Socio-Economics.  Examines  the  evolu- 
tion of  "the  economy"  in  the  context  of  spe- 
cific societies  comprised  of  interacting  and 
evoking  institutions,  the  embedment  of 
economic  behavior  in  general  social  behav- 
ior, the  treatment  of  economic  science  as  one 

•  of  several  interrelated  social  sciences,  and 

|  the  moral  and  political  implications  of  the 
socio-economic  versus  the  neo-classical 
vision  of  economic  behavior  in  contempo- 
rary society.  Prerequisites:  150,  153,  250,  and 
one  additional  course  in  economic  systems 
(209,  211,  236),  or  economic  history.  To  be 

;  offered  in  1993-94. 

1  4  credits 

331a  Seminar:  The  Economics  of  Profes- 
sional Sports 

This  seminar  will  explore  the  economics  of 
professional  sports  in  the  United  States. 
Issues  of  anti-trust  exemptions,  regulation, 
salary  level  and  structure,  management, 
effect  of  mass  media,  relation  to  college 
sports  and  subordinate  leagues  will  be 
treated.  Prerequisites:  190  and  250. 
4  credits 

Andrew  Zimhalist 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


D.  International  and 
Comparative  Economics 

202b  The  Political  Economy  of  World 
Geography 

Is  the  worlds  population  growing  too  fast  for 
its  resource  base?  What  are  the  economic 
dimensions  of  global  environmental  degrada- 
tion!'' Are  there  effluent  solutions  to  die  prob- 
lems of  deforestation,  the  buildup  oftoxic 
wastes,  the  depletion  of  the  o/one  layer,  and 
global  warming?  Can  cultural  identities  sur- 
vive the  onslaught  of  economic  develop- 
ment? This  course  will  focus  on  developing  a 
basic  understanding  of  world  geography, 
global  interdependence,  and  the  political 
economy  of  the  world  system  ft  >r  responsible 
citizenship  in  the  21st  century.  Prerequisite: 
150  or  153  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Riddell 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

205a  International  Trade  and  Commer- 
cial Policy 

An  examination  of  the  trading  relationships 
among  countries  and  of  the  flow  of  produc- 
tion factors  throughout  the  world  economy 
Topics  include  the  pure  theory  of  interna- 
tional trade,  the  development  of  the  postwar 
world  economy,  issues  of  commercial  policy 
and  the  rise  of  protectionism,  international 
cartels,  the  impact  of  transnational  firms,  the 
brain  drain,  North-South  economic  relations, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  New  International 
Economic  Order.  Prerequisite:  250. 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Mahdai  1 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

206b  International  Finance 

An  examination  of  international  monetary 
theory'  and  institutions  and  their  relevance  to 
national  and  international  economic  policy. 
Topics  include  mechanisms  of  adjustment  in 
the  balance  n(  payments;  macroeconomic 
and  exchange-rate  policy  for  internal  and 
external  balance;  international  movements  of 
capital;  and  the  history  of  the  international 
monetary  system:  its  past  crises  and  current 
prospects.  Prerequisite:  253- 
4  credits 
Charles  Staelin 
M  WF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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207b  The  Early  Development  of  Capital- 
ism in  Europe:  Contrasts  with  Eastern 
Europe  Today 

What  kinds  of  institutions  (private  and  public, 
political  and  economic)  helped  spread  eco- 
nomic improvements  during  early  capitalist 
gn  >wth?  What  kinds  did  not?  European  expe- 
rience shows  us  the  complexity  of  the  institu- 
tions required  to  make  capitalism  succeed  in 
raising  living  standards.  Today,  sudden  shifts 
to  capitalist  systems  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
causing  living  standards  to  fall  (at  least  in  the 
short  run).  The  resulting  political  instability 
threatens  the  survival  of  newly  established 
representative  political  systems.  What  can  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  early  European  capi- 
talism about  the  problems  confronting  capi- 
talist development  in  Eastern  Europe? 
Prerequisite:  150;  153  is  recommended. 
4  credits 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[208a  European  Economic  History] 

Covers  the  industrial  revolutions  of  north- 
western Europe;  the  causes  of  economic 
backwardness  and  uneven  growth  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe;  Europe  and  interna- 
tional capitalism  (expansion,  world  war,  and 
depression).  Prerequisites:  150  and  153  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  survey  of  various  market  and  planned 
economies,  including  the  ex-Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Japan,  Eastern 
Europe,  Cuba,  and  China.  Analytical  empha- 
sis on  the  distinction  between  market,  plan- 
ned, and  mixed  economies,  the  role  of  incen- 
tives, resource  allocation,  distributional  eq- 
uity, and  the  interaction  between  political  and 
e<  onomic  factors.  Comparative  reference  to 
other  economies.  Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Robert  Mclntyre 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

211a  Economic  Development 

An  overview  of  major  economic  issues  in  the 

Third  World  (Asia,  Lain  America,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle-  East  I  Examines  theory,  institu- 
tions, and  development  policy.  Topics  in- 
clude trade,  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment, multinational  investment,  employ 


ment  and  technology,  women  in  develop- 
ment, fiscal  policy,  and  international  finan- 
cial issues  (lending,  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  the  debt  crisis).  Prerequisites:  150 
and  153-  Recommended:  250. 
4  credits 
Nola  Reinhardt 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[213b  The  World  Food  System] 

Examination  of  international  patterns  of  food 
production  and  distribution.  Consideration 
given  to  major  current  issues,  such  as  con- 
centration in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing,  causes  of  world  hunger,  food 
dependency  in  Third  World  nations,  technol- 
ogy transfer  to  the  Third  World,  causes  and 
consequences  of  multinational  investment  in 
Third  World  agriculture,  and  environmental 
considerations  of  modern  agricultural  tech- 
nology. Prerequisites:  150  and  153.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

21 4a  Economies  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa 

An  economic  survey  of  the  region  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Topics  include 
the  economic  transformation  wrought  by 
colonialism  and  the  penetration  by  European 
capitalism,  the  continuing  importance  of 
integration  of  the  region  into  the  world 
market  system,  the  variation  among  different 
paths  of  economic  development,  and  their 
concomitant  patterns  of  industrialization  and 
agrarian  and  socioeconomic  change.  Prereq- 
uisites: 150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Karen  Pfeifer 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

235b  Russian  Economy 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic institutions  and  behavioral  patterns  of 
the  Soviet  and  post-Soviet  period.  The  eco- 
nomic development  experience,  mechanisms 
and  problems  of  central  planning,  and  the 
diverse  history  of  reform  efforts  will  be  con- 
sidered. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
period  after  August  1991,  and  the  mixture  of 
state-directed  and  market  arrangements  that 
emerged  in  the  various  successor  republics. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153. 
4  credits 
Robert  Mclntyre 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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311a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Economic  Devel- 
opment 
Topic  tor  1992-93:  Poverty  in  History  and 

Today.  This  course  begins  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  and  causes  of  urban 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  stressing  struc- 
tural changes  induced  in  part  by  international 
competition.  It  then  shifts  to  poverty  in  East 
Germany  today,  where  industry  strug-gles  in 
the  face  of  West  German  and  international 
competition.  Next  it  examines  the  course  of 
poverty  in  Western  Europe  during  the  early 
phases  of  capitalism,  asking:  Why  did  some 
countries  experience  more  poverty  than  did 
others  during  early  industrialization?  The  final 
weeks  of  the  course  treat  underdeveloped 
countries,  comparing  the  structure  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  selected  Asian  and 
African  countries  with  those  in  the  urban 
U.S.,  in  Eastern  Germany  today,  and  in  early 
modern  Europe.  Prerequisites:  150,  153  and 
209;  250  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

311b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Economic  Devel- 
opment 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Transitions  to  the  Market 
in  Eastern  Europe:  the  Economies  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  the  Erstwhile  GDR  and 
Hungary.  Questions  of  privatization, 
marketization,  the  sequencing  of  reforms,  the 
,  survival  of  mixed  forms  of  ownership,  and 
[the  social-policy  consequences  of  these 
changes  will  be  studied  over  the  period  from 
1981-1992.  Prerequisites:  150,  153  and  209, 
250  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Robert  Mclntyre 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American  Econom- 
ics 

Examines  the  history  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development.  Considers  the  current 
Structure  and  potential  for  development  of 
the  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites: 
211,  and  250  or  253,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Recommended  background:  205 
and  206. 
4  credits 

Andrew  Zimbalist 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  ol  the  department, 
tor  majors  who  have  had  tour  semester 
courses  in  economics  above  the  introductory 

level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  who  have  had  four  semester 
courses  in  economics  above  the  introductory 
level. 
8  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Robert  Averitt,  Mark  Aldrich, 
Randall  Bartlett,  Robert  Buchele,  Deborah 
Haas- Wilson,  Roger  Kaufman,  Frederick 
Leonard,  Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Cynthia  Taft 
Morris,  Karen  Pfeifer,  Nola  Reinhardt,  Tho- 
mas Riddell,  Elizabeth  Savoca,  Charles 
Staelin,  Andrew  Zimbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Nola  Reinhardt. 

Basis  150  and  153. 

Requirements:   Ten  semester  courses  includ- 
ing the  basis,  190  (or  MTH  245),  250,  253, 
and  one  300-level  course  (or  honors  thesis) 

Economics  credit  will  be  given  for  public 
policy  courses  when  taught  by  a  member  of 
the  economics  department. 

The  S/'U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  economics 
major.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the 
case  of  150  and  153. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
they  meet  the  colleges  requirements. 

Majors  may  participate  in  the  Washington 

Economic  Policy  semester  at  American  Uni- 
versity. See  Thomas  Riddell  for  more  infor- 
mation. 
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Majors  may  also  participate  in  the  Semester- 
in-Washington  Program  and  the  Washington 
Summer  Internship  Program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Government  and  de- 
scribed under  the  government  major. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

Requirements:  six  courses  in  economics. 
Three  of  these  courses  must  include  the  basis 
(150  and  153)  and  either  250  or  253-  Credit- 
ing procedures  are  the  same  as  for  the  major. 


Honors 

Director:  Roger  Kaufman. 
Basis:  150  and  153. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 
the  basis,  190  (or  MTH  245),  250,  253,  and  a 
thesis  counting  for  8  credits. 

Students  may  elect  either  a  year-long  thesis 
course  (430d)  or  a  fall  semester  course 
(431a).  The  thesis  for  the  year-long  course 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  by  April  15. 
The  thesis  for  the  one-semester  course  must 
be  submitted  by  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the 
following  semester. 

Examination:  honors  students  must  take  an 
oral  examination  in  economic  theory,  with 
emphasis  on  application  to  the  field  of  the 

thesis. 
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Education  and  Child  Study 


Professors 

"Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  Ed.D. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  Ed.D. 

Alan  L  Marvelli.  Hd.D. 

Sue  J.  M.  Freeman.  Ph.D.,  Chair 

'Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen,  Ed.D. 
Ageliki  Nicolopoulou,  Ph.D. 


Practice  Teaching  Supervisor 
Martha  Batten.  M.Ed. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Sharon  E.  Keinard.  B.A. 
Veronica  M.  Lozano,  B.A. 
Hope  S.  Nye,  B.A. 
Jennifer  M.  Shea,  B.S. 
Susan  L.  Thompson.  B.A. 


Instructor 

R.  Scott  Baker,  M.A. 


Lecturers 

Gordon  L.  Noseworthy,  Ed.D. 

Patricia  M.  MacLachlan,  B.A. 

Karen  Conklin,  Ed.D. 

2Karen  Tarlow.  D.M.A. 

Francis  L.  Gougeon,  Ed.M. 

2Elena  Mustakova-Naydenova,  M.A. 


Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to 
comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of 
different  states  for  certificates  to  teach  in 
public  schools,  are  urged  to  consult  the  de- 
partment as  early  as  possible  during  their 
college  career 

340b  Historical  and  Philosophical  Per- 
spectives and  the  Educative  Process 

A  colloquium  integrating  foundations,  the 

learning  process,  and  curriculum.  Open  only 

to  senior  majors. 

4  credits 

Raymond  Ducharme 

M  3-5  p.m. 


Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 

110a  Change  and  Challenge  in  American 

Education 

Changes  and  current  issues  in  American 

education  are  examined  from  historical, 

philosophical,  psychological,  and  socio- 
political perspectives.  Includes  directed 
observation  in  school  settings   Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  two  or  more  courses 
in  the  department. 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen.  Director,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department 
M  \VF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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120b  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts 

History  of  the  development  of  the  concept  of 

a  liberal  arts  education. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

[221a  Classical  Education] 

Civilization  and  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  others.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

222b  Modern  Educational  Classics 

The  Western  conception  of  the  educated 

person.  Influence  of  Rousseau,  Montessori, 

Dewey,  and  others  in  the  modern  tradition  in 

schooling  and  society. 

4  credits 

R.  Scott  Baker 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

236a  American  Education 

Evolution  of  American  educational  thought 
and  institutions;  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order. 
4  credits 
R.  Scott  Baker 
TTh  1:30-2:50  p.m. 

[336b  Seminar  in  American  Education] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

552a  Perspectives  on  American  Educa- 
tion 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  the 

Ed.M,  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees. 

4  credits 

Raymond  Ducharme 

M  3-5  p.m. 


Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations 

200b  Education  in  the  City 

Education  problems  of  the  inner  city  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  schools,  teachers, 
students,  and  community. 
t  ( redits 
R.  Scott  Baker 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 


232b  Foundations  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school  as 
a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of 
teachers,  students,  curriculum,  and  contem- 
porary problems.  Directed  classroom  obser- 
vation. Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

234b  Modern  Problems  of  Education 

Social  issues  in  recent  perspective  as  they 

impact  on  the  American  educational  system. 

Consideration  of  the  relation  between 

schooling,  values,  and  society. 

4  credits 

R.  Scott  Baker 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

237a  Comparative  Education 

The  relation  of  informal  and  formal  educa- 
tional values  in  the  creation  of  national  cul- 
tures. Analysis  of  undeveloped  and  advanced 
societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  educa- 
tion in  an  intercultural  world. 
4  credits 
R.  Scott  Baker 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

323b  Seminar  in  Humanism  and  Educa- 
tion 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Women  as  Mothers, 
Women  as  Leaders.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

337b  Seminar:  Literacy  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective 

Examines  the  significance  of  literacy  for  both 
societies  and  individuals,  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  transmitted  across  generations, 
and  its  role  in  development  and  education. 
The  course  will  begin  by  laying  out  a  basic 
historical  and  theoretical  framework  for  the 
study  of  literacy;  will  then  focus  more  cl<  >scl\ 
on  the  nature  and  social  organization  of 
literacy  in  different  socio-cultural  contexts,  as 
well  as  its  place  in  individual  development; 
and  will  conclude  by  dealing  with  some 
current  inquiries  and  controversies  regarding 
such  issues  as  cultural  variations  in  the  forms 
and  uses  of  literacy,  the  determinants  of 
success  and  failure  in  the  acquisition  of 
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literacy,  and  the  possible  emergence  of  new 
forms  of  literacy  in  the  contemporary  world. 
prerequisite:  235  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 

Ageliki  Nia.  >h  poulou 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

34 la  The  Child  in  Modern  Society 

Examines  the  experience  of  childhood  in 
modern  society  and  the  ways  that  it  is  cur- 
rently defined  and  socially  organized.  In  the 
process,  considers  child-rearing  institutions 
(e.g.,  family  and  formal  education)  in  their 
wider  social  context  and  places  them  in 
comparative  and  historical  perspective.  Using 
an  interdisciplinary  approach,  draws  on  both 
theoretical  treatments  and  empirical  studies 
(including  historical  and  ethnographic  analy- 
ses). Aim  is  to  help  students  develop  a  theo- 
retically, historically,  and  culturally  informed 
perspective  on  childhood  and  human  devel- 
opment which  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  key 
issues.  Prerequisite:  235  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Xicolopoulou 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

36 la  Sociobiology  and  Education 

How  social  and  cultural  behavior  is  influ- 
enced by  our  biological  nature.  Special  refer- 
ence to  gender  issues,  ethnicity,  and  educa- 
tion. The  impact  of  intelligence  variability. 
(E) 

4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Learners  and  the  Learning 
Process 

235a  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  study  of  theories  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  birth  through  adoles- 
cence; basic  considerations  of  theoretical 
application  to  the  educative  process  and 
child  study.  Directed  observations  in  a  vari- 
ety of  child-care  and  educational  settings. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nia >h poulou 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


235b  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  repetition  of  235a. 

t  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

238b  Educational  Psychology 

The  application  of  psychological  principles 

of  development,  motivation,  and  learning  to 

contemporary  educational  problems. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[239b  Counseling  Theory  and  Education] 

Study  of  various  theories  of  counseling  and 
their  application  to  children  and  adolescents 
in  educational  settings.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 

[248b  Special  Education] 

A  study  of  current  ideas  and  trends  in  the 
educational,  political,  and  social  community 
of  exceptional  children  and  adults.  Focus  on 
issues  and  methodology  that  transcend  spe- 
cific disabilities.  Observations  in  various 
settings.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 

249b  Children  Who  Cannot  Hear 

Educational,  social,  scientific,  and  diagnostic 
consideration.  Examination  of  various  causes 
and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  historical 
and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of 
hearing-impaired  children. 
4  credits 
Alan  Marvelli 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

350a  Learning  Disabilities 
Critical  study  of  various  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  treatment  of  learning  disabilities. 
Opportunity  to  work  with  children  with 
learning  problems.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor, 
t  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[353b  Education  of  the  Gifted] 

What  are  giftedncss  and  talent?  The  complex- 
ity of  human  intelligence.  Identification  and 
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educational  development  of  ability.  The 
social  significance  of  the  gifted.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  education  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

510a  Development  of  Children  and  Ado- 
lescents in  Modern  Society 

Examines  basic  approaches  to  the  study  of 
human  development,  drawing  on  theoretical 
perspectives  and  empirical  studies,  and  uses 
them  to  trace  the  complex  ways  that  indi- 
vidual and  socio-cultural  elements  interact  in 
the  formation  of  mind  and  the  development 
of  intelligence  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. The  aim  is  both  to  give  students  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  essential  frameworks 
and  conceptual  resources  of  developmental 
psychology  and  also  to  enhance  their  ability 
to  make  use  of  this  understanding  in  practical 
contexts. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

540b  Research  in  Education 

Training  in  research  methodology  and  critical 
reading  of  educational  research  studies.  An 
introductory  course  for  prospective  consum- 
ers and/or  producers  of  educational  research. 
Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  instructor. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 
M  3-5  p.m. 

567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

A  psycholinguistic  account  of  English  lan- 
guage acquisition  of  normal-hearing  and  deaf 
children.  Both  theory  and  empirical  research 
are  stressed  and  links  are  made  to  contempo- 
rary developments  in  language  assessment 
and  intervention. 
4  credits 
Peter  de  Villiers 
M  2:40-4:30  p.m. 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 

[231b  Care  and  Education  of  Young  Chil- 
dren] 

The  influence  of  Froebel,  Montessori,  Dewey, 
Piaget,  Kagan,  Caldwell,  and  others.  The 


child,  theoretical  assumptions,  planning  and 
curriculum  development,  environmental 
contexts,  evaluation  procedures,  review  of 
existing  programs.  Direct  contacts  with  pre- 
school children  and  conferences  with  profes- 
sionals in  the  area.  Required  practicum, 
observations,  and  field  trip.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

332b  Children's  Literature 

In  this  class  we  will  explore  children's  litera- 
ture from  four  perspectives:  how  children's 
books  stack  up  as  literature;  how  they  speak 
to  issues  in  children's  development;  how 
they  reflect  and  shape  social  issues  and 
values;  and  how  love  of  writing  and  reading 
good  literature  can  be  developed  in  the 
classroom.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
W  7-9:30  p.m. 

[333b  Computers  in  Education] 

A  study  of  the  scope  and  effects  of  various 
computer  applications  in  education.  Educa- 
tional software  will  be  evaluated  and  cre- 
ated. Appropriate  goals  and  methods  for 
teaching  programming  and  using  computers 
in  schools  will  be  examined.  Students  will 
become  proficient  in  the  language  LOGO. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 

338a  The  Reading  Process 

The  nature  of  language  and  meaning. 
Psycholinguistic  issues  in  the  teaching  of 
beginning  and  fluent  reading.  Recognizing 
reading  disabilities.  Analysis  of  reading  meth- 
ods and  programs.  Prerequisite:  one  course 
in  education  or  pennission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
ivf  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

339b  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of 
Reading  Disabilities 

Definition  and  diagnosis  of  reading  disabili- 
ties with  particular  reference  to  medical  and 
psy<  hoeducational  models.  Examination  of 

diagnostic  techniques  in  connection  with 
strategies  o!  remediation.  Research  regarding 
methodological  effectiveness. 
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i  4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

347a  Individual  Differences  Among 
Learners 

Examination  of  research  on  individual  differ- 
ences and  their  consideration  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process    Research  and  field 
work  required.  Prerequisite:  235  or  238. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[356b  Curriculum  Principles  and  Design] 

An  examination  of  curriculum  principles  and 
theory  and  their  impact  on  recent  educa- 
tional practice.  Students  will  also  be  intro- 
duced to  a  systematic  approach  for  educa- 
tional planning.  Each  student  will  design  a 
unit  or  course.  Background  in  philosophy  or 
foundations  of  education  and  learning  theory 
as  well  as  proficiency  in  a  subject  area  are 
recommended.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art] 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  visual 
arts  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Designed 
for  education  majors  with  no  previous  art 
training.  The  emphasis  is  on  completing 
work  in  basic  art  media  and  on  using  art 
ex  Mncepts  and  design  principles  as  a  means  of 
looking  at  and  communicating  about  art.  A 
,    practicum  involving  classroom  teaching  is 
required.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Cathy  Topal 

31 6b  The  Teaching  of  Music 

Methods  and  materials.  K-12.  Designed  for 
music  majors  and  for  education  majors  with 
no  previous  musical  training,  although  ability 
to  read  music  is  helpful.  Emphasis  on  coordi- 
nation of  musical  activities  with  education 
curriculum  and  on  understanding  and  com- 
munication of  elementary  musical  aesthetic 
concepts  through  these  activities.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Karen  Tarlow 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


34 5d  Preschool  and  Elementary  Curricu- 
lum and  Methods 
A  study  of  the  curriculum  and  the-  application 

of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  preschool 
and  elementary  school.   Two  class  hours  and 
a  practicum  invoking  directed  classroom 
teaching.  Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  the 
department  taken  previously,  including  -Mxt 
or  b.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instrui 
tor.  Freregistration  meeting  scheduled  in 
April. 
12  credits 

Alan  Ruchiitsky,  Martha  Batten,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

346a  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Second- 
ary Schools 

Two  class  hours  and  the  practicum  for  sec- 
ondary teaching.  Presentations  by  master 
teachers.  Recommended  background:  232a. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

346b  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Second- 
ary Schools 

A  repetition  of  346a. 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

[381a  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the 
Social  Studies] 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  history 
and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level. 
Classroom  procedure  and  curriculum  in 
secondary-school  history  and  related  sub- 
jects; organization  and  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter.  Two  class  hours  with  observation 
and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended 
background:  232a.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1995-94. 
4  credits 

554b  Cognition  and  Instruction 

A  course  focusing  on  the  latest  developments 
in  cognitive  science  and  the  potential  impact 
of  these  developments  on  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor, 
a  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
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Special  Studies 

400a  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 


The  Major 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser:  usu- 
ally these  will  consist  of  one  course  in  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations; 
one  course  in  the  Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations;  two  courses  in  The  Learning 
Process;  one  course  in  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction; EDC  345d;  two  additional  courses, 
one  of  which  must  be  an  advanced  course; 
EDC  340  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

Students  may  elect  to  major  without  practice 
teaching  experience  by  fulfilling  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  study  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  major  adviser  and  with  approval 
of  the  department. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Seymour  Itzkoff. 

Director  of  Teacher  Education:  Alan 
Rudnitsky. 

Teacher/Lecturers — Secondary  Program 

Chris  Brennan,  M.A.  (English) 
Dorla  Brock,  M.A.  (Mathematics) 
Fay  Villani,  BA.  (History) 
Laura  Wenk,  M.A.  (Biology) 

Teacher/Lecturers — Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Program 

Barbara  Baker,  Ed.M. 
Elizabeth  Cooney,  A.B. 
Michelle  S.  Dilts,  B.S. 
Marie  A.  Frank,  M.Ed. 
Martha  N.  Guzowski,  B.S. 
Rita  F.  Harris,  B.S. 
Jani<  e  I  [enderson,  Ed.M. 
Shauneen  Kroll,  A.B. 
Carol  Peto-<  )stberg,  A.B. 


Rosemary  E.  Rigoletti,  B.S. 
Maureen  Ross,  BA. 
Janice  Marie  Szymaszek,  Ed.M. 
Gary  A.  Thayer,  BA. 
Sandra  Warren,  Ed.M. 
Thomas  M.  Weiner,  M.Ed. 


The  Minor 

Required  courses:  EDC  235,  Child  Growth 
and  Development;  EDC  238,  Educational 
Psychology. 

Areas  of  concentration:  four  courses  from  an 
area  of  concentration.  Courses  accompanied 
by  an  (e)  on  the  following  list  are  elective. 
The  specific  courses  taken  by  a  student  are 
worked  out  with  a  faculty  adviser. 


a.  Special  Needs 

Adviser:  Sue  Freeman. 

[EDC  248b       Special  Education] 

EDC  249b        Children  Who  Cannot  Hear  (e) 

EDC  339b        Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of 

Reading  Disabilities  (e) 
EDC  347a        Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 
EDC  350a        Learning  Disabilities  (e) 
[EDC  353b       Education  of  the  Gifted  (e)] 


b.  Child  Development/Early 
Childhood 


Adviser:  Ageliki  Nicolopoulou. 

EDC  341a        The  Child  in  Modem  Society  (e  I 
EDC  345d        Preschool  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  (e) 
EDC  347a        Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  ( e  > 
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c.  Learning  and  Instruction 

Advisers:  Alan  Rudnitsky,  Ageliki 
Nicolopoulou. 


EDC  232b       Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education  (e) 
1EDC  333b      Computers  in  Education  (e)| 
EDC  338a         The  Reading  Process  (e) 
EDC  3-nd        Preschool  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  (e) 
[EDC  356b       Curriculum  Principles  and 

Design  (e)] 
EDC  540b        Research  in  Education  (e) 
EDC  554b        Cognition  and  Instruction  (e) 


d.  Secondary  Teaching 

Advisers:  Raymond  Ducharme,  Rosetta 
Marantz  Cohen. 

EDC  232b        Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  346a        Curriculum  and  Methods  in 

Secondary  Schools 
EDC  400  Special  Studies  (student 

teaching) 
;  EDC  347a        Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 
One  course  from  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 


Student-Initiated  Minor 

Requirement:  EDC  235  and  EDC  238,  the 
approval  of  a  faculty  adviser,  and  permission 
from  the  members  of  the  department  in  the 
form  of  a  majority  vote. 


Honors 

Director:  To  be  announced. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Requirements:  those-  listed  in  the  major 
thesis  (431a,  432d)  pursued  either  in  the  firsi 

semester  of  or  throughout  the  senior  year. 

•\n  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of 
concentration. 


Graduate 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

510a  Development  of  Children  and  Ado- 
lescents in  Modern  Society 

540b  Research  in  Education 

552a  Perspectives  on  American  Educa- 
tion 

554b  Cognition  and  Instruction 

559a  Intern  Teaching 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

559b  Intern  Teaching 

4  credits 

567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
4  credits 
Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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The  Minor 

Emphases  in  the  Minor: 

Chemical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Kenneth  Hellman. 

Limited  to  majors  in  chemistry  or  physics. 
This  minor  is  appropriate  for  a  student  with 
an  interest  in  the  application  of  chemistry.  It 
will  prepare  the  student  to  pursue  chemical 
engineering  in  a  school  of  engineering,  or 
offer  an  exposure  to  an  applied  view  of 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CHM  115a,  PHY 
115a  and  116b,  and  MTH  225a;  (at  UMass) 
CHE  225,  CHE  226,  plus  either  CHE  325  or 
CHE  330. 


Civil  Engineering 

Adviser:  Robert  Newton  (Geology). 

The  civil  engineering  minor  is  for  science 
majors.  The  major  areas  of  civil  engineering 
include  geotechnical,  structural,  hydraulic, 
transportation,  construction,  and  environ- 
mental. Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  MTU  111,  and  PHY 
1  15a  and  1  L6b;  (at  UMass)  CE  240  Statics; 
plus  any  two  <  >f  the  foll<  >\\  ing  Civil  Engineer 
ing  courses:  CE  241,  Strength  of  Materials;  CE 
310  Transportation  Systems;  CE  320  Soil 
Dynamics;  CE  342  Dynamics;  CE  357  El- 
ementary Fluid  Me<  hanics;  CE  360  Engineer 
ing  i  [ydraulics. 


Computer  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer 
Science). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  computer  engineering.  Prerequi- 
sites: CSC  111,  MTH  112,  and  MTH  153- 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  PHY  115a,  116b, 
and  CSC  231a;  (at  UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  214, 
and  ECE  221. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer 
Science). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  electrical  engineering.  Prerequi- 
sites: PHY  115a,  116b,  and  MTH  112. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  any  two  of:  PHY 
214b,  [PHY  224b],  or  MTH  212a  or  b;  (at 
UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  212,  and  ECE  214. 


Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Adviser:  Deborah  Haas-Wilson  (Economics), 
Ruth  Haas  (Mathematics). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  study  of  operat- 
ing systems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  112,  211, 
and  ECO  150. 
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Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CSC  111,  and  Mill 
245a,  plus  cither  MTU  1  \1  or  ECO  2S0a;  (at 
UMass)  IFOR  379  and  IFOR  380,  plus  one- 
additional  approved  IKOR  course. 


Mechanical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Bruce  Hawkins  (Physics). 

This  minor  will  he  pursued  by  the  physics 
major  interested  in  a  mechanical  engineering 
career.  The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide 
some  basic  mechanical  engineering  back- 
ground within  the  physics  major  framework. 
Prerequisites:  PHY  115a,  1 16b.  and  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  PHY  220b,  and 
MTH  222a;  (at  UMass)  ME  211,  ME  230,  plus 
one  additional  approved  ME  course. 
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Professors 

Francis  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Hon.) 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  Ph.D. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  Ph.D. 

fWilliam  Allan  Oram,  Ph.D. 

Jefferson  Hunter,  Ph.D. 

Douglas  Lane  Patey,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Ph.D.  (English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Women's  Studies) 
'Charles  Eric  Reeves,  Ph.D. 
Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  Ph.D. 

Writer-in-Residence 

Amy  Clampitt 

Associate  Professors 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  Ph.D. 

Nora  F.  Crow,  Ph.D. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
fPatricia  Lyn  Skarda,  Ph.D. 


'Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  Ph.D. 
Richard  Millington,  Ph.D. 
Craig  R.  Davis,  Ph.D. 
"Michael  Gorra,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Gillian  Kendall,  Ph.D. 

Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Film  Studies) 
fNancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 
*Josephine  Lee,  Ph.D. 
Ranu  Samantrai,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Ellis  Hosmer,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Ann  E.  Boutelle,  Ph.D. 
John  K.  Bollard,  Ph.D. 
'Debra  L.  Carney,  M.F.A. 
'Jenine  Dallal,  M.A. 
'Holly  Davis,  M.A. 
■Kirby  Farrell 

Adjunct  Lecturer 

Julio  Alves 


Students  majoring  in  English  must  take  either 
200d  or  GLT  291d.  First-year  students  con- 
templating a  major  in  English  are  encouraged 
to  lake  either  180  or  190  in  their  second 
semester.  English  majors  are  also  encouraged 
to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  other  litera- 
tures, history,  philosophy,  religion,  art,  and 
theatre.  A  student  may  receive  credit  toward 
the  major  for  only  two  colloquia. 


Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one  course  in  writing  may  be  taken  in 
any  one-  semester  except  In  permission  ol 
the  chair.  Second  semestei  <  <  >urses  are  open 
to  students  whether  or  not  they  have  taken 
the  first  semester.  ENG  101  may  be  repeated, 


but  only  with  a  different  instructor  and  with 

the  permission  of  the  director.  Students  who 
received  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  tests  in  English  will  not  receive 
credit  for  ENG  101. 

Courses  in  writing  above  the  100  level  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  and  the  chair.  For  all 
writing  courses  above  the  100  level,  no 
student  will  be  admitted  to  a  section  until 
she  has  applied  at  the  English  office  in 
Wright  Hall  101,  submitted  appropriate  ex- 
amples of  her  work,  and  received  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Deadlines  will  be  posted. 
for  writing  courses  thai  may  be  counted 
toward  the  major,  see  requirements  for  the 
major. 
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101a  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections 
of  15  students,  this  course  provides  system- 
atic practice  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on 
expository  prose.  Some  reading  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  Enrollment  limited  to  IS  stu- 
dents in  each  section. 
4  credits 

Director,  Richard  Millington 
A:  Debra  Carney,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
B:  Debra  Carney,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
C:  Richard  Millington,  MWF  2:40-3:40  p.m. 
D:  Ann  Boutelle,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
E:  Jenine  Dallal,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
F:  Holly  Davis,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
G:  John  Bollard,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
H:  Holly  Davis,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
I:  Michael  Gorra,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
J:  Ranu  Samantrai,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
K:  John  Bollard,  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 
L:  Julio  Alves,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.  Bilingual 
students  and  non-native  speakers  are  espe- 
cially encouraged  to  register  for  this  section. 

101b  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

A  repetition  of  101a. 
4  credits 

Gillian  Kendall,  Director 
A:  Gillian  Kendall,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
B:  Deborah  Linderman,  M  W  1-2:20  p.m. 
C:  Julio  Avles,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.  Bilingual 
students  and  non-native  speakers  are  espe- 
cially encouraged  to  register  for  this  section. 

280a  Advanced  Essay  Writing 

A  writer's  group  designed  to  encourage 
proficient  students  to  look  at  their  own  and 
others'  essays  as  works  of  art.  Expertise  in 
mechanical  matters  to  be  assumed  from 
the  start.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Nora  F.  Crow 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

280b  Advanced  Essay  Writing 

A  repetition  of  280a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

A:  To  be  announced,  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
B:  Ann  Boutelle,  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

282a  Writing  Poetry 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Margaret  Shook 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


282b  Writing  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  282a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 
4  credits 
Amy  Clamp itt 
To  be  arranged 

[284a  Writing  Short  Stories] 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

284b  Writing  Short  Stories 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ann  Boutelle 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


First-Level  Courses  in 
Literature 

First  Semester: 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature 

Each  colloquium  is  conducted  by  means  of 
directed  discussion,  with  emphasis  on  close 
reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical 
essays.  Priority  will  be  given  to  incoming 
students  in  the  fall-semester  sections  of  the 
colloquia. 
4  credits 
Director,  Elizabeth  Harries 

A.  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  novel,  novella,  and  short 
story,  stressing  the  formal  elements  of  fiction, 
with  intensive  analysis  of  works  by  such 
writers  as  Austen,  Dickens,  James,  Faulkner, 
Joyce,  Lawrence,  and  Woolf. 
To  be  announced,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.; 
Robert  Hosmer,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Jenine 
Dallal,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  Ann  Boutelle, 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m.;  Robert  Hosmer,  T  Th  1- 
2:50  p.m. 

B.  Shakespeare  and  Film 

A  study  of  the  way  filmmakers  edit,  distort, 
clarify,  and  otherwise  interpret  Shakespeare's 
plays;  the  process  of  metamorphosing  theatre 
into  film,  imagery  into  image.  Works  to  be 
studied  include  Henry  V,  Macbeth,  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  The  Tempest  and  Hamlet  or  King  Lear. 
Gillian  Kendall 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.  Screening  times  M  7-9:30 
p.m.,  Th  3-5:30  p.m.,  screening  fee  $20. 
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C.  Love  and  the  Literary  Imagination 

A  study  of  the  way  literary  convention  shapes 
and  interprets  the  experience  of  love.  Read- 
ings in  both  poetry  and  fiction,  emphasizing 
such  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Austen,  Keats, 
the  Brontes,  Yeats,  and  Lawrence. 
Nora  F.  Crow 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

D.  Reading  Shakespeare 

A  selection  from  Shakespeare's  tragedies, 
comedies,  histories,  and  romances,  with 
some  consideration  of  the  sonnets. 
Ronald  Macdonald 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

E.  Contemporary  African  Literature 

A  wide  sampling  of  recent  novels  by  African 
writers,  using  the  issues  of  independence  and 
decolonization  to  focus  discussion;  particular 
attention  to  the  failure  of  the  promises  of 
nationalism  and  the  role  women  and  shifting 
concepts  of  gender  play  in  questioning  the 
monolithic  nation-state  and  reformulating  the 
terms  of  social  change.  Works  by  Fanon, 
Cesaire,  Ngugi  wa  Thiong'o,  Farah,  Armah, 
Aidoo,  Soyinka,  Emecheta,  and  Fal. 
Ranu  Samantrai 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

F.  The  Double 

The  theme  of  the  divided  or  "other"  self  as  a 
way  of  discussing  plays,  novels,  and  poetry 
by  Shakespeare,  George  Eliot,  Conrad,  Frost, 
T.S.  Eliot,  Yeats,  Nabokov,  and  others. 
Dean  Flower 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

G.  Comedy  on  Stage  and  Screen 

Ways  of  being  comic — that  is,  of  raising  a 
laugh,  deflating  pretension,  encouraging 
young  love,  admitting  human  frailty,  and 
suggesting  that  life  goes  on — in  plays  by 
Shakespeare,  Wilde,  Moliere,  and  Stoppard; 
films  by  Chaplin,  Tati,  and  Bergman;  and  an 
opera  by  Mozart. 
Jefferson  Hunter 
WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

H.  Fact  and  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  way  the-  writer's  imagination 
shapes  and  transforms  tactual  materials: 

newspapei  articles,  journals,  letters,  historical 
,K  (  oiints   Works  may  include  stories  In 
Melville,  Stephen  Crane.  Henrj  James;  poetry 
by  Wordsworth,  Robed  Lowell;  plays  In 


Shakespeare,  Peter  Weiss. 
Elizabeth  Harries 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

I.    The  American  Dream 

Representative  works  of  American  fiction 

and  poetry  with  an  emphasis  on  literary 

technique. 

Francis  Murphy 

A:TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

B:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

180a  The  Reading  of  Poetry 

A  practical  study  of  the  lyric,  involving  the 
frequent  writing  of  critical  papers  and  stress- 
ing the  detailed  analysis  of  the  formal  ele- 
ments of  poetry — tone,  diction,  meter,  meta- 
phor, and  structure — through  comparison  of 
lyrics  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  historical 
periods.  Recommended  for  prospective 
literature  majors. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Second  Semester: 

120b  Colloquia  in  Literature 

4  credits 

Director  Eric  Reeves 

A.  Comic  Vision 

Plays  by  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Wilde,  Shaw, 
Beckett,  and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tradi- 
tional themes  and  techniques  of  comic  writ- 
ing and  stagecraft. 
Harold  Skulsky 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

B.  The  Gothic  in  Literature 

Terror,  guilt,  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 

tales,  and  poems  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 

century.  Authors  include  Walpole,  Lewis, 

Austen,  Coleridge,  Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the 

Brontes,  and  James. 

Nora  F.  Crow 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

C.  Reading  and  Writing  Short  Stories 

Reading  of  short  stories  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  would-be  writer,  with  special 
attention  to  such  problems  as  dialogue, 
narration,  characterization,  and  style.  Writing 
includes  analysis,  imitation  or  parody,  and 
original  stones. 
Gillian  Kendall 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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D.  Shakespeare  and  Film 

A  stuck'  of  the  way  filmmakers  edit,  distort, 
clarify,  and  otherwise  interpret  Shakespeare's 
plays;  the  process  of  metamorphosing  theatre 
into  film,  imager}  into  image   Works  to  be 
studied  include  Henry  l.  Macbeth,  A  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream.  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  The  Tempest  and  Hamlet  ox  King  Lear. 
Josephine  Lee 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m.  Screening  times  M  7-9:30 
p.m.,  Th  3-5:30  p.m.,  screening  fee  $20. 

E.  The  Icelandic  Saga 

A  reading  in  translation  of  the  classic  sagas  of 
medieval  Iceland.  Exploration  of  the  power- 
ful role  of  women,  the  intimacy  between  law 
and  violence,  the  inevitability  of  blood-feud, 
and  the  grim  humor  and  desperate  religion 
that  articulated  the  saga  view  of  the  world. 
Craig  Dains 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

F.  Literature  of  the  Wasteland 

A  study  of  how  literary  texts  depict  a  human 
landscape  without  purpose  or  promise,  with- 
out meaning  or  redemption.  Readings  in 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Conrad,  Faulkner,  Eliot, 
Beckett,  and  others. 
Eric  Reeves 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

G.  Modern  Irish  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  major  Irish  poets  and 
storytellers  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
some  attention  to  drama  and  autobiography. 
Readings  in  Joyce,  Yeats,  Beckett,  Frank 
O'Connor,  Edna  O'Brien,  Heaney, 
Ka\  anaugh,  and  others. 
Dean  Flower 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

H.  Plays  About  Playing 

The  colloquium  will  examine  a  range  of 
plays  that  comment  more  or  less  directly  on 
their  own  forms,  conventions,  and  assump- 
tions: plays  that  are  most  immediately  "about 
the  theater."  Plays  by  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Pirandello.  Stoppard,  and  others. 
Josephine  Lee 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

I.  Short  Poems:  Introduction  to  Poetry 

Study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne. 
Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens,  and  selected  contem- 
porary  poets. 
I   Francis  Murf )hv 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


[AAS  1 1 3a  Survey  of  Afro- American  lit- 
erature: 1760  to  Present] 

180b  The  Reading  of  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  180a. 

a  credits 

Sharon  (.'adman  Seelig 

MWF11  am -12: 10  p.m. 

190b  Questioning  Texts 
Why  have  people  found  il  important  to  read, 
write,  and  criticize  literature?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  will  pra<  tic  c-  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  texts  and  analyze  what  we  are 
doing.  Works  by  women  and  men  from 
different  cultures  and  historical  periods  ( for 
example.  William  Shakespeare.  Christina 
Rossetti,  Chinua  Achebe,  Maxine  Hong 
Kingston).  We  will  pay  attention  to  kinds  of 
writing,  such  as  diary  entries  and  blues  lyrics. 
not  often  met  in  literature  courses.  Recom- 
mended for  prospective  literature  majors  and 
for  students  who  have  taken  120a.  Enroll- 
ment in  each  section  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 

A:  Elizabeth  HarriesM  W  F  1 1  a.m.-12:10 
p.m. 
B:  Rami  Samantrai,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Second-Level  Courses 

Courses  at  the  200  level  are  various  in  then 
literary  and  intellectual  challenges;  they  arc- 
open  to  returning  students  and  to  first-year 
students  with  strong  literarx  interests;  most 
do  not  have  a  prerequisite. 

200d  The  English  Literary  Tradition 

A  study  of  the  English  literary  tradition  from 
the  middle  ages  to  modern  times.  Recom- 
mended for  sophomores.  ( )pen  to  Rrst-year 
students  with  SAT  verbal  score  of  650  or 
higher  and  students  with  English  AP  score  ot 
■tor5. 
S  credits 

Lev   W  2:40-4  p.m.;  sections  as  below: 
First  semester: 

A:  Harold Skulsky,  M  \\  1  9  9:50  a.m. 
B:  CraigDavis,  M  W  F  11  am    12:10  p.m. 
Second  semester: 

A:  Elizabeth  von  Klemperer,  \l  \\  F  1 1  a.m- 

12:10  p.m. 
B:  Margaret  Shook  M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
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AAS  201b  The  Literature  of  French-Speak- 
ing African  and  Caribbean  Peoples  in 
Translation 


4  credits 

Craig  Davis 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


CLT  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading  and 
Writing 

An  introductory  exploration  of  the  physical 
forms  that  knowledge  and  communication 
have  taken  in  the  West,  from  ancient  oral 
cultures  to  modern  print-literate  culture.  Our 
main  interest  will  be  in  discovering  how  what 
is  said  and  thought  in  a  culture  reflects  its 
available  kinds  of  literacy  and  media  of  com- 
munication. Topics  to  include  poetry  and 
memory  in  oral  cultures;  the  invention  of 
writing;  the  invention  of  prose;  literature  and 
science  in  a  script  culture;  the  coming  of 
printing;  changing  concepts  of  publication, 
authorship,  and  originality;  movements  to- 
ward standardization  in  language;  political 
implications  of  different  kinds  and  levels  of 
literacy. 
4  credits 
Douglas  Patey 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

213b  Language  Prejudice  in  the  United 
States 

An  examination  of  the  varieties,  functions, 
and  effects  of  linguistic  prejudice  in  American 
English.  Our  own  various  linguistic  practices 
will  serve  as  the  background  for  a  study  of 
attitudes  about  the  English  language  and  its 
speakers.  Topics  addressed  will  include  the 
mechanisms  of  linguistic  change,  regional 
and  social  variation,  the  function  of  "stan- 
dard" English,  the  rise  of  prescriptive  atti- 
tudes, the  debates  over  bidialectalism  and 
bilingualism,  sexism  in  English,  and  the  social 
role  of  language. 
4  credits 
John  K.  Bollard 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


21 6a  Chaucer 

His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  back- 
ground. Emphasis  on  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Students  should  have  had  at  least  two  se- 
mester courses  in  literature.  Enrollment 
limited  to  25. 
4  credits 
Craig  Davis 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

21 6b  Chaucer 

A  repetition  of  21 6a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

25. 

4  credits 

Ronald  Macdonald 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

222a  Shakespeare 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Richard  II,  1  Henry  IV,  As  You  like  It, 
Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  The  Tem- 
pest. Enrollment  in  each  section  limited  to 
25. 

4  credits 

Ronald  Macdonald,  Director 
Harold  Skulsky,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 
Ronald  Macdonald,  MWF  1:10-2  p.m.; 
Kirby  Farrell,  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

222b  Shakespeare 

Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Ham- 
let, Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale.  Enrollment 
in  each  section  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  Director 
Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.; 
Harold  Skulsky,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 
Gillian  Kendall,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


214a  Old  English 

A  study  of  the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon 

England  (c.  450-1066)  and  a  reading  of  the 

( )ld  English  elegies. 

i  c  redits 

Craig  Davis 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

215b  Beowulf 

A  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  England's  most 
powerful  and  significant  poem.  Prerequisite: 

21  i  or  permission  ol  the  instructor. 


224a  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare 

The  evolution  and  interplay  of  stnicture, 

theme,  and  character  in  plays  by 

Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  particularly  in 

genres  such  as  the  tragedy  of  blood  and  the 

city  comedy.  Authors  to  include  Kyd, 

Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  Tourneur, 

I  )ekker,  Ford.  One  play  by  Shakespeare  will 

also  be  examined. 

4  credits 

Gillian  Kendall 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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[HST  225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy 
in  the  Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare] 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical 
context  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  I  Henry 
I\\  Henry  W  Richard  in  and  King  /car. 
Mores  Utopia  and  The History of 'Richard m, 
and  other  significant  works  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  touching  on 
the  questions  or  order,  authority,  and  legiti- 
macy. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structors. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Howard  Nenner,  William  Oram  (English 
language  and  Literature) 

[226a  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry] 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Donne. 
Herbert,  Jonson,  and  Marvell,  and  some 

important  poems  by  their  contemporaries 
and  forebears.  Emphasis  on  poetic  fonns. 
conventions,  and  imagery.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 

4  credits 


AAS  237b  Major  Black  W  Titers:  Fiction 

238a  The  English  Novel  I 

A  study  of  novels  written  in  England  from 

AphraBehn  to  the  Brontes  (1688-184* 

Emphasis  on  the  novelists   narrative  models 

and  choices,  with  special  attention  to  novels 

by  and  about  women. 

i  credits 

Elizabeth  Harries 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

240b  The  English  Novel  D 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel 

from  Charles  Dickens  to  Evelyn  Waugh  The 

novel  as  an.  with  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  narrative  voice  and  perspective. 
the  uses  of  plot,  and  strategies  oi  character- 
ization (particularly  of  heroines),  with  some 
attention  to  socio-historical  contexts 
4  credits 

Jefferson  Hunter 
Wl    1:10-2:30  p.m. 


228a  Milton 

The  last  major  Renaissance  humanist  in  his 
multiple  role  as  revolutionary  libertarian, 
master  of  baroque  style,  educational  theorist, 
and  Attorney  for  the  Defense  of  God. 
4  credits 
Harold  Skulsky 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

228b  Milton 

A  repetition  of  228a. 

4  credits 

Eric  Reeves 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[232b  Restoration  and  18th-century 
Drama  (1 660-1 800)] 

Selected  major  drama  from  the  reopening  of 
the  theatres  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Plays  by  Dryden,  Otway,  Wycherly. 
Congreve,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan. 
Emphasis  on  how  ideas  shape  language  and 
form  in  the  plays.  To  lx-  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

234b  Pope,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures.  Pope  and 
Swift,  together  with  their  contemporaries 
Defoe,  Prior,  Addison,  and  Gay 
4  credits 
Nora  F.  Crow 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


242a  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 

Concentration  on  selected  poems  of  the 

major  Romantics  (Blake.  Wordsworth. 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley.  Keats),  with  prose 

writings  by  the  poets  themselves  and  by 

Lamb,  de  Quincev .  Ha/litt.  and  Man.  Shelley 

to  provide  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social 

contexts 

i  credits 

Margaret  Shook 

M  \X  F  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

244b  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period 

locus  for  1992-93:  The  Victorian  p<>c-ts. 

including  Tennyson,  the  Brownings.  Arnold. 

the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Swinburne,  and 

Hopkins,  with  some  attention  to  their  social. 

intellectual,  and  cultural  context    Enrollment 

limited  to   in 

t  credits 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 

\I  \\   i  10-2:30  p.m.;  optional  hour  F  1:10- 

2:30  p.m. 

245a  American  Literature  from  1620  to 
1820 

A  survey  of  major  figures:  Bradford, 
Winthrop.  Mather.  Bradstreet,   lav  lor. 
Edwards,  Franklin.  Jefferson.  Cooper,  Irving, 
and  Bryant 
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1  credits 

Franc  is  Murphy 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

246a  American  Literature  from  1820  to 

1865 

A  study  of  American  writers  as  they  seek  to 

define  a  role  for  literature  in  their  changing 

society.  Works  by  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller, 

Hawthorne,  Melville,  Stowe,  Douglass, 

Whitman,  Dickinson,  and  others. 

4  credits 

Dean  Flower 

M  WF  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

248b  American  Literature  from  1865  to 
1914 

A  survey  of  American  literature  as  it  engages 

the  striking  changes  that  reshape  society  and 

culture  in  the  later  19th  century.  Some  of  the 

later  poetry  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson,  and 

fiction  by  Twain,  James,  Chestnutt,  Howells, 

Gilman,  Crane,  Dreiser,  Chopin,  Wharton, 

and  others. 

4  credits 

Richard  Millington 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

250a  Modern  American  Writing 

American  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Fiction  by  Wharton,  Cather, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Hurston,  Faulkner, 
Wright,  and  others;  a  sampling  of  modernist 
poetry,  including  works  by  Frost,  Stevens, 
Hughes,  Williams,  Moore,  and  others;  a  film 
comedy  from  the  Thirties. 
4  credits 

Richard  Millington 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[254a  English  and  Irish  Drama  since 

1850] 

Major  dramatic  works  of  the  late  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Wilde,  Shaw,  Synge,  Beckett. 
Osborne-.  Pinter  and  others.  Emphasis  on 
aspects  of  performance  and  on  19th  and  20th 
century  theories  of  drama.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
i  ( redits 

2  56a  Joyce 

Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on 

Dubliners,  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Ulysses,  and 
Finnegans  Wake  (selections). 

1  c  redits 

Jefferson  Hunter 

M  \\  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


CLT  259a  Realism 

260b  Recent  British  Literature 

British  writing  of  the  last  five  decades,  with 

an  occasional  glance  at  British  film  of  the 

same  period.  Poetry  by  Auden,  Larkin,  and 

Heaney;  reporting  by  Orwell;  fiction  by 

Greene,  Amis,  Drabble,  and  Ackroyd;  drama 

by  Pinter  and  Stoppard;  television  drama  by 

Potter. 

4  credits 

Jefferson  Hunter 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[262b  Recent  American  Writing] 

Study  of  selected  novelists  and  poets  since 
1945,  with  emphasis  on  Malamud,  O'Connor, 
Nabokov,  Pynchon,  Bishop,  Lowell,  Merrill, 
and  others.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

264a  American  Women  Poets 

A  selection  of  poets  from  the  last  25  years, 
including  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Eliza- 
beth Bishop,  Adrienne  Rich.  Audre  Lorde, 
Sharon  Olds,  Cathy  Song,  Louise  Erdrich, 
and  Rita  Dove.  An  exploration  of  each  poets 
chosen  themes  and  distinctive  voice,  with 
attention  to  the  intersection  of  gender  and 
ethnicity  in  the  poet's  materials  and  in  the 
creative  process. 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:15  p.m. 

265b  Irish  Literature  After  Yeats  and 
Joyce:  The  Poets  and  the  Playwrights 

The  phenomenon  in  Ireland  today  of  great 
literary  activity  in  poetry  and  drama.  The 
emergence  of  a  Catholic  voice  in  both 
genres  and  the  appearance  of  a  distinctive 
literary  movement  in  Ulster.  Contemporary 
Irish  women  poets.  Works  will  be  studied 
for  their  cultural  significance  as  well  as  for 
their  literary  merit.  Writers  such  as 
Kavanagh,  MacNeice,  Heaney,  Kinsella. 
Montague,  Longley,  Muldoon,  Friel, 
McGuinnes,  Murphy,  and  Kilroy.  (E) 
4  credits 

Margaret  O'Brioi 
TTh  3-4:10  p.m. 

266a  Postcolonial  Literature 

The  literary  legacy  of  the  British  Empire  in 

works  by  writers  from  India.  Africa,  and  the 
Caribbean.   The  tension  between  national 
identity  and  the  imperialist  past;  the  use  of 
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the  English  language  to  describe  n<>n  English 
(experience;  the  relation  of  politics  to  ques 
tions  of  literary  form.  Readings  In  Rushdie, 
Gordimer,  Soyinka,  Naipaul,  and  others, 
i  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

267a  literatures  of  the  Americas 

Readings  in  the  literature,  chiefly  in  English, 

produced  by  peoples  of  color  and  the  his- 
torically oppressed  ethnic  groups  of  the 
North  American  continent,  and  studied  in 
international,  historical,  and  aesthetic  con- 
text. Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Immigrant  Expe- 
rience. Authors  to  include  Yeziersko.  Roth. 
Mukherjee,  Hong  Kingston.  Chin,  Farhoud. 
Anzaldua.  Morales,  and  Marshall.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Rami  Samantrai 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

[270b  The  King  James  Bible  and  Its  Liter- 
ary Heritage] 

A  study  of  language  and  narrative  technique 
in  selected  parts  of  the  King  James  Bible  with 
attention  to  its  influence  on  subsequent 
writing  in  English.  Selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  works  by  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Hawthorne,  Hardy,  and 
Faulkner.  Recommended  background:  REL 
210  and  220.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

272b  Infinite  Variety:  English  Prose  From 
The  Renaissance  To  The  Present 

\  A  wide  spectrum  of  non-fiction  prose,  con- 
!  sidered  as  a  way  of  discovering  and  present- 
ing the  self,  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
!  the  world,  and  of  interacting  with  it.  Empha- 
sis on  particular  techniques  for  reading  prose 
and  on  syntactical  and  rhetorical  forms  as 
these  create  meaning.  Prerequisite:  ENG 
200d  or  GLT  291d. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cad  man  Seelig 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

278b  Mystery  in  Film  and  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  way  popular  mystery  genres — 
film  noir,  murder  mysteries,  detective  sto- 
ries— are  related  to  complex  narrative  experi- 
mentation in  modern  fiction  and  film.  Em- 
phasis on  investigation  and  its  generic-  con- 


ventions, intertextuality,  parody  and  sell 
reference,  and  theories  ot  narrative  Discus 
sion  ot  such  films  as  The  Maltese  Falcon,  The 
Big  Sleep,  Vertigo,  The  Third  Man,  The  Pas 
senger,  and  Chinatown,  along  with  fiction  by 
i  (    Bendy,  Poe,  Greene,  Borges,  Nabokov, 
and  Robbe-Grillet.  Recommended  back 

ground:  one  advanced  literature  course-  and 

one  film  studies  course.  Screening  tee 

4  credits 

Dean  Flower 

M  \\   F  1:10-2:10  p.m.  Screening  times  M  W 

7:30-9:30  p.m. 

GLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepailmental 
Course  Offerings. 


Third-Level  Courses 

Courses  at  the  300  level  are  either  seminars 
or  advanced  offerings  with  prerequisites  at 
the  200  level. 

CLT  300a  Contemporary  Literary  Theory 

300a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or  Ameri- 
can Writer 

Topic  for  fall  1992:  Evelyn  Waugh.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  the  major  novels,  from 
Decline  and  Fall  to  Brideshead  Ret  isited  to 
the  war  trilogy  Sword  of  Honour,  with  some 
attention  to  Waugh's  works  of  biography  and 
travel. 
4  credits 
Douglas  Patey 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 

302a  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  tall  1992:  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Elizabeth  Bishop.  Intensive  stuck  of  two 
poets  who  were  famously  reluctant  to  pub- 
lish, but  who  devised  "strategies  of  limita- 
tion'' and  wrote  the  most  powerful  poetry  o>\ 
their  times.  Emphasis  on  the  poetry,  with 
some  attention  to  Dickinson's  letters. 
Bishops  narrative  prose,  biography,  and 
contemporary  criticism.  Prerequisite:  a  200 
level  course  in  American  literature  or  poetry, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

t  credits 

Dean  Flower 
Th  3-^:^0  p.m. 
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302b  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  spring  1993:  Since  the  Age  of  Dis- 
covery America  has  been  identified  as  a  place 
apart,  a  land  of  plenty  removed  from  the 
burdens  of  Europe.  This  historical  "middle 
ground"  can  easily  be  reduced  to  a  cliche, 
but  in  the  hands  of  our  major  writers — 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Thoreau,  Twain,  James, 
Frost,  and  Faulkner — pastoral  becomes  a 
complicated  literary  genre  rich  in  ambiguity. 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Moby-Dick,  Walden,  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  and  Absalom! Absalom! are 
some  of  the  works  to  be  considered. 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
Th  1-2:50  p.m.' 

[AAS  310a  The  Harlem  Renaissance: 
1912-1940] 


FLS  350b  Questions  of  Cinema 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Postmodern  Aes- 
thetic. 

350a  Seminar:  Modern  Fiction 

Topic  for  fall  1992:  The  Imagination  of  His- 
tory in  Contemporary  Fiction.  A  study  of  the 
ways  in  which  novelists  use  radical  fictional 
techniques  in  the  attempt  to  make  sense  of 
the  nightmares  and  catastrophes  of  modern 
history.  Readings  in  Kafka,  Pynchon,  Grass, 
Morrison,  Rushdie,  Garcia  Marquez  and 
others. 
4  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

FLS  36 lb  Semiotic  Perspectives  for  the 
Cinema 


333a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or  Ameri- 
can Writer 

Topic  for  fall  1992:  Virginia  Woolf.  Reading 
and  discussion  of  her  major  novels  and  selec- 
tions from  her  essays,  diary,  letters,  and 
autobiographical  writings,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  her  family  and  friends 
and  to  her  cultural  context. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 
T  3-4:50  p.m.;  optional  hour  Th  3-4  p.m. 

333b  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or  Ameri- 
can Writer 

Topic  for  spring  1993:  Oscar  Wilde.  An  ex- 
amination of  Wilde's  plays,  prose,  and  poetry 
in  the  context  of  Victorian  aesthetics  and 
culture.  Some  consideration  of  Wilde's  influ- 
ence and  contemporaries  such  as  Pater, 
Ruskin,  and  Shaw,  as  well  as  discussion  of 
recent  biographies  and  critical  reassessments 
of  his  work. 
4  credits 
Josephine  Lee 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

CLT  335b  Seminar:  Literary  Studies, 
Cultural  Studies 

[FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinematic 
Representation] 

AMS  350a  Writing  About  American 
Society 


356a  Seminar:  D.H.  Lawrence 

A  study  of  Lawrence's  poetry  and  major 
fiction  in  relation  to  his  life,  his  intellectual 
concerns,  and  his  aesthetic  innovations. 
Specific  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lems Lawrence  creates  for  readers  who  are 
women. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

372b  Seminar:  Satire 

A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems 
(definitions  of  satire,  responses  to  satire, 
satiric  strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
development  of  satire  from  Horace  and 
Juvenal  through  Shakespeare,  Swift,  and 
Pope  to  Byron,  Waugh,  West,  and  Vonnegut. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
the  English  Department. 
4  credits 
Nora  F.  Crow 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

374b  History  of  Criticism 

The  Nature  of  Interpretation.  How  and  why 
and  with  what  authority  do  we  "interpret" 
texts?  How  are  interpretive  disputes  arbi- 
trated? Are  there  limits  to  pluralism  within  or 
amongst  interpretive  "communities'?  Atten- 
tion to  both  current  theoretical  thinking  and 
the  historical  antecedents  to  that  thinking. 
Prerequisite:  an  upper-level  literature  course. 
4  credits 
Eric  Reeves 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 
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378a  Seminar:  Women  and  Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1992:  Feminist  Literary  Theory. 
An  introduction  to  the  assumptions  and 
methods  of  feminist  literary  criticism.  The 
relation  of  the  woman  writer  to  her  culture 
and  her  profession;  the  role  of  the  woman 
reader;  the  relation  of  feminist  critic  ism  to  the 
established  literary  canon.  Critical  and  theo- 
retical essays  by  Culler,  Eagleton,  Felman, 
Gilbert  and  Gubar,  Kolodny,  Showalter.  and 
others. 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

378b  Seminar:  Women  and  Literature 

Topic  for  spring  1993:  Contemporary  British 
Women  Writers.  Consideration  of  a  number 
of  contemporary  women  writers,  mostly 
British,  some  well-established,  some  not, 
who  represent  a  variety  of  concerns  and 
techniques.  Emphasis  on  the  pleasures  of  the 

i  text  and  significant  ideas — political,  spiritual, 
human,  and  esthetic.  Efforts  directed  at  ap- 
preciation of  individuality-  and  diversity  as 
well  as  contributions  to  the  development  of 
fiction.  Texts  likely  to  include  Anita 
Brookner,  Angela  Carter,  Isabel  Colegate,  Eva 
Figes,  Penelope  Fitzgerald,  Molly  Keane, 
Penelope  Lively,  Edna  O'Brien,  Barbara  Pym, 
Jean  Rhys,  Muriel  Spark,  and  Jeanette 
Winterson;  some  supplementary  critical 
reading. 
4  credits 
Robert  Hosmer 

>  T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Jeffers*  >n 

Hunter 

The  purpose  of  the  English  major  is  to  de- 
velop a  critical  and  historical  understanding 
of  English  and  American  literature  and  lan- 
guage. 

Requirements 

1    200d  or  GLT  291d; 

2.  semester  courses  on  two  of  three  major 
figures:  Chaucer  (216a  or  b),  Shakespeare 
(222a  or  b),  and  Milton  (228a  or  b); 

3.  eight  additional  courses  including: 

a.  one  further  course  in  Medieval  or  Re- 
naissance literature  (214,  215,  21 6,  222, 
224,  1226],  228 

b.  one  further  course  in  Augustan  or 
Romantic  literature  ([232],  234,  238,  242, 
372) 

Students  who  take  both  survey  courses  (200d 
and  GLT  291d)  may  omit  the  historical  re- 
quirements 3a  and  3b. 

No  colloquia  (120)  or  writing  courses  are 
required  for  the  major.  Students  may,  how- 
ever, count  up  to  two  colloquia  tow  arcl  the 
major,  or  two  courses  in  advanced  writing 
(280,  282,  284),  but  not  more  than  a  total  of 
three  such  courses.  English  101  does  not 
count  toward  the  major. 

Students  may  count  no  more  than  a  total  of 
two  courses  from  the  following  toward  an 
English  major:  courses  in  a  foreign  literature; 
upper-level  film  courses  taught  in  a  literature 
department  (including  the  English  depart- 
ment). 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


No  courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
be  taken  for  an  S/U  grade. 


408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Craig  Davis,  Dean  Flower,  Eliza- 
beth Harries,  Jefferson  Hunter,  Gillian 
Kendall,  Nora  F.  Crow,  Ronald  R.  Macclonald, 
Richard  Millington,  Francis  Murphy.  Douglas 
Patey,  Ranu  Samantrai,  Margaret  Shook, 
Harold  Skulsky,  Susan  Van  Dyne. 


Majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take- 
courses  in  American  literature  and  in  later 
19th  and  20th  century  literature.  Students 
considering  careers  in  English  should  be 
aware  that  most  doctoral  programs  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  other  languages 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 
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The  minor  may  take  one  of  four  forms: 

a.  emphasis  on  literature:  200d;  one  course 
on  a  major  figure  (Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton);  and  two  courses  in  British  or 
American  literature  above  the  100  level; 

b.  emphasis  on  American  literature:  246;  248; 
one  course  in  American  or  Afro-American 
literature  above  the  100  level;  one  English 
department  seminar  or  Special  Studies  of 
which  at  least  half  deals  with  American  or 
Afro-American  literature;  and  one  appro- 
priate course  in  British  literature  above  the 
100  level; 

c.  emphasis  on  writing:  three  writing  and 
two  literature  courses,  all  above  the  100 
level,  to  be  chosen  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  her  adviser  for  the  mi- 


Graduate 


580a  Graduate  Special  Studies 

Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chair. 
4  credits 

580b  Graduate  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

580d  Graduate  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


d.  emphasis  on  the  relation  between  English 
literature  and  the  European  literary  tradi- 
tion as  defined  by  General  Literature  29 Id. 
Requirements:  GLT  291d;  English  228;  and 
two  of  the  following:  234,  238,  242,  266. 


Honors 

Director:  for  the  Class  of  1993,  Richard 
Millington;  for  the  Class  of  1994,  Craig  Davis. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


Students  in  honors  will  normally  be  given 
priority  in  seminars.  During  the  senior  year 
they  will  present  a  thesis,  of  which  the  first 
complete  formal  draft  will  be  due  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  semester.  After  the  readers 
of  the  thesis  have  provided  students  with 
their  evaluations  of  this  draft,  the  student  will 
have  time  to  revise  her  work  in  response  to 
their  suggestions.  The  final  completed  ver- 
sion of  the  thesis  will  be  due  a  week  after 
spring  vacation,  to  be  followed  during  April 
by  the  student's  oral  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  her  work.  Applicants  to  Honors  must 
have  an  average  of  B+  or  above  in  the 
courses  they  have  taken  which  count  towards 
the  major. 
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Ethics 


Advisers 

Thomas  S.  Derr,  Professor oi  Religion  <md  Biblical  Literature,  Director 

Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Professor  of  Philosophy 


This  minor  will  offer  students  the  opportunity 
to  draw  together  courses  from  different  de- 
partments whose  major  focus  is  on  ethics, 
and  so  to  concentrate  a  part  of  their  liberal 
arts  education  on  those  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  that  reside  in  nearly  every  field  of 
inquiry.  Background  in  the  history  and  meth- 
ods of  ethical  reasoning  will  be  completed  by 
the  study  of  normative  and  applied  ethics  in 
selected  areas  of  interest. 

Requirements:  PHI  222a,  and  any  four  other 
courses  selected  from  the  following  list,  with 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  to  provide 
a  particular  focus: 

PHI  235a  Morality,  Politics,  and  the  Law 

PHI  245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property 

PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics 

REL  250a  Social  Ethics  I 

REL  250b  Social  Ethics  II 

REL  353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics 

REL  35  tb  Seminar:  Business  Ethics 

SOC  211b  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Organi- 
zations 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisers, 
appropriate  courses  from  other  colleges  may 
be  substituted. 
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Professors 

Donald  Steven  Siegel,  Ed.D. 
James  H.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

fBarbara  Brehm-Curtis,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Christine  M.  Shelton,  M.S. 


Teaching  Fellows 

Cheryl  Ish,  B.S. 
Erin  Kinsella,  B.A. 
Stephanie  Milbradt,  B.A. 
Susan  Miller,  A.B. 
Gail  Murphy,  B.S. 
Jane  Paterson,  B.A. 
Marilyn  Strom,  B.S. 
Laura  Woods,  B.S. 


A.  Theory  Courses 

100a  Introduction  to  Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies 

A  survey  of  the  major  subdisciplines  of  exer- 
cise and  sport  studies,  including  sports  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  sport  psychology  and 
sociology,  exercise  physiology  and  biome- 
chanics, and  health  behavior. 
4  credits 

James  Johnson,  Christine  Shelton,  Donald 
Siegel 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[130a  Stress  Management] 

The  physical  and  psychological  components 
of  stress,  identification  of  personal  stress 
response  patterns,  and  techniques  for  daily 
stress  management.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
1  credit 

[130b  Stress  Management] 

A  repetition  of  130a.  To  be  offered  in 

1993-94. 

I  credit 

140b  Health  Behavior 

The  influence  of  behavior  on  health  and 
well-being.  Students  will  examine  the  way  in 
whi<  I)  factors  such  as  nutrition  and  dietary 


habits,  stress  perception  and  response,  and 
physical  activity  interact  with  the  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  health,  disease,  and  aging. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

200b  Sport:  In  Search  of  the  American 
Dream 

A  study  of  whether  sport  has  served  to  pro- 
mote or  inhibit  ethnic/minority  participation 
in  the  American  Dream.  Biological  and  cul- 
tural factors  will  be  examined  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  success  by  some  groups  and 
failure  by  others  as  high-level  participants. 
The  lives  of  major  American  sports  figures 
will  be  studied  in  depth  to  determine  the 
costs  assessed  and  rewards  bestowed  on 
those  who  battled  racial,  ethnic,  and/or 
sexual  oppression  in  the  athletic  arena. 
4  credits 

Donald  Siegel  and  Christine  Shelton 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[210a  Kinesiology] 

Anatomical  and  mechanical  bases  of  human 
motion  with  emphasis  on  applied  anatomy, 
mechanics,  and  qualitative  analysis  of  exer- 
cise, sport,  and  dance.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-9* 
4  credits 
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215a  Physiology  of  Exercise 

A  study  of  body  function  during  exercise, 
Emphasis  is  oil  the  physiological  responses 
and  adaptations  that  accompany  single  and 
repeated  bouts  of  physical  exercise.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO  109  or  BIO  111,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
James  Johnson 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m.;  lab  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

220b  Psychology  of  Sport 

An  examination  of  sport  from  a  psychologi- 
cal perspective.  Topics  include  the  role  of 
stress,  motivation,  and  personality  in  perfor- 
mance. Attention  will  also  be  given  to  per- 
ceptual, cognitive,  and  behavioral  strategies 
that  may  be  used  to  enhance  achievement 
level.  Prerequisite:  PSY  111.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 
4  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

[340a  Current  Research  in  Health  Sci- 
ence] 

A  seminar  focusing  on  current  research  pa- 
pers in  health  science.  An  exploration  of  the 
scientific  method  used  to  test  research  ques- 
tions about  health,  and  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  research  data  for  health  care 
decisions.  Prerequisites:  140  or  a  strong 
biological  sciences  background,  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instmctor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
14.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

\  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


B.  Performance  Courses — 
Credit 


Performance  courses  are  offered  for  credit  in 
a  wide  variety  of  activities.  Each  class  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  student's  physical 
skills,  fitness,  knowledge  of  human  move- 
ment, and  understanding  of  the  role  of 
physical  activity  in  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Each 
course  encompasses  a  combination  of  in- 
struction in  technique,  readings,  lecture,  and 


discussion.  In  general,  each  section  invokes 
an  average  of  two  scheduled  hours  per 
week.  Students  may  count  no  more  than  four 
performance  course  credits  toward  the  de- 
gree  Normally  students  must  take  partial 
credit  courses  in  addition  to  a  lull  course- 
load.  No  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit 

910a  Aerobic  Dance 

Choreographed  dance  routines  to  music 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

910b  Aerobic  Dance 

A  repetition  of  910a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

[915a  Badminton] 

The  development  of  badminton  skills,  prin- 
ciples, evolution,  strokes,  and  strategy'.  En- 
rollment limited  to  16.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
1  credit 

915b  Badminton 

A  repetition  of  915a. 
1  credit 

James  Johnson 
TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

920a  Bicycling 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
bicycling  for  fun  and  fitness.  This  course  will 
include  information  on  cycling  technique  and 
bicycle  touring.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  the  semester  for  two  sessions  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  ride  at  least  15 
miles  in  less  than  90  minutes,  and  access  to  a 
suitable  bicycle. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

925d  Canoeing 

An  introduction  to  solo  and  tandem  canoeing 
including  flatwater,  touring,  and  tastwater 
techniques.  This  class  will  be  taught  across 
two  semesters  and  students  must  complete 
both  sections  to  receive  credit.  Class  will  be 
taught  during  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  tall 
semester  and  final  six  weeks  of  the  spring 
semester.  Students  will  learn  flatwater  and 
touring  techniques  in  the  fall  and  tastwater 
techniques  on  Class  II  fixers  in  the  spring 
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Prerequisite:  satisfactory  swimming  skills. 

Enrollment  limited  to  12.  This  is  a  year 

course  offered  for  one  credit. 

1  credit 

James  Johnson 

a:  T  3-4:50  p.m. 

b:  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

930a  Fencing  (Beginning) 

The  basic  techniques  of  attack  and  defense, 
footwork,  rules,  equipment,  strategies,  and 
techniques  involved  in  foil  fencing.  A  brief 
historical  background  of  the  tradition  and 
origins  of  fencing.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
a:  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 
b:TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

930b  Fencing  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  930a. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 

932b  Fencing  (Intermediate) 

Development  of  compound  attack  and  de- 
fense based  on  a  combination  of  disengage, 
beat,  lateral  parries,  and  reposte.  Circle  par- 
ries, binds,  and  the  concept  of  remise  and 
reprise  will  also  be  presented.  Prerequisite: 
924a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

933a  Beginning  Golf 

An  introduction  to  the  game  of  golf.  This 
course  will  teach  the  basic  mechanics  of  the 
swing  as  well  as  correct  club  selection,  put- 
ting, chipping,  golf  rules,  and  golf  etiquette. 
Class  will  meet  three  times  a  week  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  of  the  semester  at  the  Smith 
College  campus.  Field  trips  to  the  golf  course 
and  driving  range  will  be  scheduled.  Equip- 
ment is  provided. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
a:  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12  noon 
b:  M  W  F  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

933b  Beginning  Golf 

A  repetition  of  933a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
M  WF  1:10-2:10  p.m. 


935a  Outdoor  Skills  I 

Fundamentals  of  outdoor  travel  by  canoe 
and  foot.  Emphasis  on  technique,  condition- 
ing, safety,  nutritional  requirements,  and 
planning.  Students  should  plan  to  make 
one  or  two  weekend  trips.  Enrollment 
limited  to  14. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

935b  Outdoor  Skills  I 

A  repetition  of  935a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

940a  Physical  Conditioning 

The  theory  and  perfomiance  of  general 
conditioning  and  the  basic  principles  of 
exercise.   Enrollment  limited  to  20  per  sec- 
tion. 
1  credit 

Stephanie  Milbradt 
a:  M  W  2:40-3:40  p.m. 
b:  T  Th  3-4  p.m. 

940b  Physical  Conditioning 

A  repetition  of  940a. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:  M  W  2:40-3:40  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  3-4  p.m. 

945a  Rowing 

An  introduction  crew  and  sculling  tech- 
niques. A  variety  of  boats  will  be  utilized 
including  singles,  doubles,  and  fours.  Classes 
will  be  taught  on  Paradise  Pond  and  the 
Connecticut  River.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
swimming  skills.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credit 
Laura  Woods 
a:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
b:TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
C:TTh  1:10-2:20  p.m. 
Fall:  course  will  meet  first  8  weeks  of  the 
first  semester. 

945b  Rowing 

A  repetition  of  945a. 

1  credit 

Laura  Woods 

a:  M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

b:TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

Spring:  course  will  meet  final  six  weeks  of 

the  spring  semester. 
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950a  Self-Defense 

Development  of  self  confidence  and  physical 
skills  for  defense  against  a  variety  of  threat- 
ening situations.  Precautionary  measures  and 
awareness  skills  emphasized. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
1  credit 

Crane  Willemse 
l:  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 
b:  Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

950b  Self-Defense 

A  repetition  of  950a. 
1  credit 

Crane  Willemse 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 

952b  Self  Defense  n 

Further  development  of  self-confidence  and 

skills  learned  in  932a  or  b.  Verbal  confronta- 
tion training  and  defense  against  a  variety  of 
threatening  situations.  Precautionary  mea- 
sures will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  932a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  25. 
1  credit 

Crane  Willemse 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

955a  Self-Paced  Fitness 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods 
of  training  to  improve  aerobic  endurance. 
Students  are  tested  for  fitness  level  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  semester.  Each 
student  designs  and  follows  an  individual- 
ized aerobic  conditioning  program.  This 
course  is  appropriate  for  students  with  mo- 
bility impairment  or  other  disabilities.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

955b  Self-Paced  Fitness 

A  repetition  of  955a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
T  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

960a  Squash  (Beginning) 

Basic  strokes,  rules,  equipment,  game  tactics, 
and  strategy.  The  history  and  traditions  of 
squash.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:  M  W  10-10:50  a.m. 
b:  TTh  10:30-11:20  am 

c:TTh  2-2:50  p.m. 

960b  Squash  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  9(>()a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

12. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

[962a  Squash  (Intermediate)] 

Development  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  execut- 
ing shots  and  variety  of  serve  and  return  of 
serve.  Emphasis  will  be  on  strategy  and 
tactics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  12.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
1  credit 

962b  Squash  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  962a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

12. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

970a  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  course  in  the  development  of  bask  swim- 
ming skills  and  the  conquering  of  tear  of  the 
water.  Priority  will  be  given  to  establishing 
personal  safety  enhancing  skills  in  the  water. 
Persons  enrolling  in  this  course  will  learn 
about  the  basis  principles  of  swimming  in 
terms  of  buoyancy  and  propulsion.  The 
primary  perfonnance  goals  are  survival 
swimming  skills  and  passage  of  the  Smith 
College  Swimming  Test.  Limited  to  12  novice 
or  non-swimmers. 
1  credit 
Marilyn  Strom 
TTh  2-2:50  p.m. 

970b  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  970a.  Limited  to  12  novice  or 

non-swimmers. 

l  credit 

Marilyn  Strom 

TTh  2-2:50  p.m. 
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972a  Swimming  (Intermediate) 

Theory  and  performance  of  swimming. 

Swimming  techniques  including  strokes, 

rums,  and  survival  methods. 

1  credit 

Marilyn  Strom 

TTh  "10:30-11 :20  a.m. 

[972b  Swimming  (Intermediate)] 

A  repetition  of  972a. 
1  credit 

975a  Springboard  Diving 

The  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
development  of  diving  skills.  Development  of 
skills  necessary  to  perform  at  least  10  differ- 
ent dives  from  five  categories.  Enrollment 
limited  to  eight. 
1  credit 
Kim  Bierwert 
M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

975b  Springboard  Diving 

A  repetition  of  975a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

eight. 

1  credit 

Kim  Bierwert 

M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

976a  SCUBA  Diving 

The  use  and  care  of  equipment,  safety,  and 
the  physiology  and  techniques  of  SCUBA 
diving.  A  series  of  open-water  dives  leading 
to  NAUI  certification  is  available.  Prerequisite: 
satisfactory  swimming  skills  and  permission 
of  the  department.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

976b  SCUBA  Diving 

A  repetition  of  976a. 
1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

977a  Synchronized  Swimming 

Instruction  in  basic  synchronized  swimming 
skills,  adaptation  of  strokes  to  music,  execu- 
tion of  stunts,  and  choreography  of  swim- 
ming routines. 
1  credit 
Susan  Miller 
M  W  10-10:50  a.m. 


978a  Lifeguard  Training 

Provides  training  in  aquatic  rescue  and 
lifeguarding  skills.  American  Red  Cross  certi- 
fication upon  successful  completion  of  ARC 
Standard  First  Aid  and  CPR.  Prerequisites: 
Advanced  swimming  skills:  crawl  stroke, 
elementary  backstroke,  sidestroke,  breast- 
stroke,  tread  water,  and  surface  dive.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  12. 
1  credit 
Marilyn  Strom 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

978b  Lifeguard  Training 

A  repetition  of  978a. 

1  credit 
Marilyn  Strom 

TTh  '10:30-11 :50  a.m. 

979b  Water  Safety  Instructor 

Instruction  in  techniques,  theory,  and  teach- 
ing methods  of  swimming  to  prepare  partici- 
pants to  teach  swimming.  American  Red 
Cross  certification  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  Prerequisites:  Current  ARC 
Lifeguard  Training  or  ARC  Emergency  Water 
Safety  Certificate  and  swimming  skills  (crawl 
stroke,  elementary  backstroke,  sidestroke, 
breaststroke,  survival  stroke  and  surface 
dive)  at  the  ARC  swimmer  level.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 

2  credits 
Kim  Bierwert 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

980a  Tennis  (Beginning) 

The  development  of  tennis  skills,  principles, 

evolution,  strokes,  and  strategy.  Enrollment 

limited  to  16  per  section. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:  MW  8-8:50  a.m. 

b:  M  W  10-10:50  a.m. 

c:  T  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

d:TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

e:  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

980b  Tennis  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  980a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
a:  MW  8-8:50  a.m. 
b:  M  W  10-10:50  a.m. 
c:  T  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 
d:TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 
e:  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 
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982a  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

The  development  of  stroke  consistency,  shot 

direction,  and  singles  and  doubles  strategy. 

Prerequisite:  permission  ol  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limited  to  16  per  section. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

C:  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

982b  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  e)82a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
a:  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 
C:  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

985a  Tennis  (Advanced) 

The  perfection  of  stroke  patterns  with  em- 
phasis on  spin  and  pace.  Advanced  singles 
and  doubles  strategy.  Prerequisite:  3.5  rating 
on  the  National  Tennis  Rating  System  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

To  he  announced 
TTh  3-3:50  p.m. 

985b  Tennis  (Advanced) 

A  repetition  of  985a. 
1  credit 

To  l?e  announced 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

990a  Yoga 

Yoga  postures,  breathing,  and  philosophy. 

Designed  to  give  an  opportunity  to  discover 

weaknesses  and  strengths,  misalignments. 

and  imbalances.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

1  credit 

Deborah  Neubauer 

a:  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

b:  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

990b  Yoga 

A  repetition  of  990a. 
1  credit 

Deborah  Neubauer 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

992b  Yoga  (Experienced) 
The  yoga  of  B.K.S.  Iyengar — continuing 
level.  Refinement  of  postures  and  breathing 
techniques  taught  in  942.  Introduction  of 
new  postures  along  with  continued  discus- 


sions of  yoga  philosophy.  Prerequisite  '>\i 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
l  credit 

Deborah  \euhaucr 
Th  5-4:50  p.m. 

C.  Performance  Courses — 
Noncredit 

X10  Aerobic  Dance 

To  be  announced 

fall  a:    M  W  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  7:30-8:20  p.m. 
spring      a:   M  W  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  7:30-8:20  p.m. 


Riding 

Recreational  riding,  noncredit  riding  instruc- 
tion, and  participation  in  competitive  riding 
are  all  available  at  Smith  College.  The 
courses  of  instruction  offered  each  year 
include  Beginning,  Intermediate,  and  Ad- 
vanced Horsemanship:  lk-ginning.  Intermedi- 
ate, and  Advanced  Horsemanship  over 
Fences;  Dressage;  Drill  Class;  and  Horseman- 
ship Certificate.  A  fee  is  charged  for  these 
classes.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Smith  College  Riding  stables,  exten- 
sion 2734. 


The  Minor  in  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies 

Adviser:  James  Johnson. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  exer- 
cise and  spon  studies.   This  course  of  study 
would  be  useful  for  students  with  an  interest 
in  exercise  and  sport  and  for  those  consider 
ing  graduate  stud)  And  or  a  career  in  exer 
cise  science;  community,  worksite,  or  other 
fitness  programs;  and  the  health  sciences 
such  as  physical  therapy  and  medicine 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
LOO  and  either  210  or  215.  The  other  four 
courses  rnay  be  selected  from  ESS  depart- 
mental offerings  Only  one  ol  these  electives 
ma)  consist  of  four  performance  courses 
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Course  selection  for  the  minor  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  faculty  adviser. 


D.  Graduate  Courses 

Adviser:  Donald  Siegel. 

505a  Theoretical  and  Practical  Founda- 
tions of  Coaching 

Assisting  in  the  coaching  of  an  interscholastic 
or  intercollegiate  team.  Weekly  conferences 
on  team  management,  coach  responsibilities, 
and  coaching  aids. 
4  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

505b  Theoretical  and  Practical  Founda- 
tions of  Coaching 

A  repetition  of  505a. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

506a  Advanced  Practicum  in  Coaching 

Independent  coaching  and  the  study  of  ad- 
vanced coaching  tactics  and  strategy  in  a 
specific  sport.  Prerequisite:  505a  or  b. 
4  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

506b  Advanced  Practicum  in  Coaching 

A  repetition  of  506a. 
4  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

[510b  The  Anatomical  and  Mechanical 
Analysis  of  Movement] 

Emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  biomechanics 
and  applications  in  specific  sports.  Prerequi- 
site: 210a,  undergraduate  kinesiology,  or 
biomechanics.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

515b  Exercise  Physiology 

An  advanced  course  in  exercise  physiology 
oriented  toward  the  acute  and  chronic  body 
reactions  to  exercise  and  sport.  Laboratory 
sessions  involve  group  projects  in  metabo- 
lism, pulmonary  function,  body  composition, 
and  evaluation  of  physical  work  capacity. 


Prerequisite:  215a  or  undergraduate  exercise 

physiology. 

4  credits 

James  Johnson 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

530a  Statistical  Methods  for  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies 

Quantitative  evaluation  in  exercise  and  sport 

studies,  including  statistical  methods  and  the 

computer  as  a  research  tool. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[540a  Microcomputers  in  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies] 

Examination  of  computer  utilization  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  physical 
activity  programs.  The  major  course  compo- 
nents include:  a)  developing  systems  for  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  in  a  human  perfor- 
mance laboratory  setting;  and  b)  utilizing 
microcomputers  in  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering physical  activity  programs.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[550a  Women  In  Sport] 

A  course  documenting  the  role  of  women  in 
sport  as  parallel  and  complementary  to 
women's  place  in  society.  Contemporary 
trends  will  be  linked  to  historical  and  socio- 
logical antecedents.  Focus  is  on  historical, 
contemporary,  and  future  perspectives  and 
issues  in  women's  sport.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Admission  of  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

560a  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

Individually  arranged. 
4  credits 

560b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

A  repetition  of  560b. 
4  credits 

565a  Seminar  in  Skill  Acquisition  and 
Performance 

Survey  of  topics  relevant  to  skill  acquisition 
and  performance,  including  detailed  analysis 
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of  perceptual,  decision-making,  and  effector 
processes.  Independent  research  required. 
4  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[570b  Seminar  in  Sport  Psychology] 

An  examination  of  sport  from  a  psychologi- 
cal perspective.  Topics  include  group  pro- 
cesses, imagery,  leadership,  motivation, 
perceived  exertion,  personality,  self-efficacy, 

social  facilitation,  and  the  effect  of  stress  on 
perfonnance.  Students  are  required  to  do 
independent  research.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

575b  Sports  Medicine:  Concepts  in  Care 
and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injury 

Theory  and  practice  of  sports  medicine  with 

emphasis  on  injury  prevention,  protection, 

and  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite:  210  or  the 

equivalent.  Enrollment  is  limited. 

4  credits 

Mar\'  O'Carroll 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  F  8-^8:50  a.m. 


580a  Special  Studies 

Adapted  physical  education,  administration. 

current  problems,  exercise  physiology,  kine 

siology,  motor  learning,  or  other  approved 

topics.  Hours  scheduled  individually. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Thesis 

»  credits 

Members  of  the  Departmoit 

590b  Thesis 

4  credits 

590d  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Assistant  Professors 

Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature  and  Film  Studies),  Director 
Norman  Cowie,  M.F.A.  (Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Film/Video  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  Five  College  Program) 

Lecturer 

'Justin  West,  M.F.A. 

Advisers 

Hans  R.  Vaget,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Comparative  Literature 
Dean  Flower,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
Barbara  Kellum,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Deborah  Linderman,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Film 
Studies 


200a  Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

Examining  the  structural  attributes  of  narra- 
tive cinema,  this  course  will  focus  on  the 
dominant  model  elaborated  within  the  Ameri- 
can studio  system,  although  there  will  also  be 
exploration  of  alternatives  to  that  model.  The 
course  will  stress  investigation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  contemporary  theories — 
psychoanalysis,  linguistics,  feminist  and  ideo- 
logical analysis — have  been  applied  to  cin- 
ematic representation.  Film  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly productive  site  for  semiotic  analysis 
because  it  activates  different  types  of  signs 
(image,  voice,  music,  text,  etc.)  and  because 
the  c  inema  is  a  social  institution  with  signifi- 
cant ideological  effects.  Students  will  be 
asked  to  confront  individual  films  with  the 
theoretical  frameworks  through  close  analy- 
sis. Screening  fee. 
t  ( redits 

Deborah  Linderman 

T  Th  1-2:30  p  m  .  sc  reening  times  M  W  7:30- 
9:30  p.m. 

231a  Great  Directors 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Fritz  Lang  (  L890-1976)    \ 
study  n!  representative  examples  from  one 
dire<  tors  work,  its  stylistic  and  thematic 


characteristics,  its  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cinema,  its  cultural  and  historical 
context.  Examples  from  Lang's  German  and 
American  work  with  special  attention  to 
questions  of  genre  and  audience.  Among  the 
films  to  be  viewed:  The  Nibelungeti;  Me- 
tropolis; M;  Dr.  Mabuse;  Fury;  Hangmen  Also 
Die;  The  Woman  in  the  Window;  The  Big 
Heat;  The  Blue  Gardenia;  While  the  City 
Sleeps.  Screening  fee. 
4  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  screening  time  M  7:30- 
9:30  p.m. 

[24 la  Genre/Period] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

REL  246a  Religious  Themes  in  Contem- 
porary Film 

ENG  278b  Mystery  in  Film  and  Fiction 

FRN  250b  French  Cinema 
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281a  Video  Field  Production 
An  introduction  to  video  production  which 
otters  a  solid  technical  grounding  in 
camerawork,  editing,  building  pictorial  conti 
ouity  and  developing  a  narrative,  with  em- 
phasis on  awareness  of  the-  relations  between 
form  and  content    (lass  work  will  involve 
individual  and  group  production,  as  well  as 
discussion  and  critique.  Prerequisite:  200a 
(which  may  he  taken  concurrently).  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  lb. 
4  credits 
Justin  West 
M  \V  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

291b  Experimental  Narrative 

Integrating  theory  and  production,  the  course 
will  seek  to  give  articulation  to  stories  of 
difference — whether  sexual,  ethnic,  political 
or  historical — that  have  been  displaced  or 
contained  by  conventional  narrative  forms. 
This  w  ill  be  done  through  the  production  of 
"counter-narrative"  projects  in  video  and/or 
film.  Course  work  will  be  structured  by  a 
series  of  readings,  screenings,  discussions, 
and  workshops,  all  examining  the  operations 
of  conventional  cinematic  and  televisual 
narratives,  as  well  as  alternatives  produced 
by  artists  and  activists  in  photography,  film, 
video  and  television.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  work  on  individual  and  collabora- 
itive  media  projects.  Previous  production 
experience  and  instructor's  permission  re- 
quired. Enrollment  limited  to  16.  Screening 
fee.  (10  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Folic  v. 
4  credits 
Iforman  Cowie 
\V  l-i  p.m.:  screening  time  T  4-6  p.m. 

ART  292b  Colloquium:  Film  and  Art 
History 

ITL  342a  Italian  Cinema 

[349a  Women  and  Cinematic  Representa- 
tion] 

Staning  with  an  interrogation  of  the  woman 
as  spectacle  in  the  classical  cinema,  the 
course  will  consider  problems  of  feminine 
spectatorship.  of  feminine  identification  with 
patriarchy's  dominant  images,  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  production  of  counter-images,  and 
finally  of  a  specifically  feminist  alternative 


cinema,  films  will  be  accompanied  bv  theo- 
retical and  other  readings  Questions  <>t 
feminine  subjectivity  and  desire  will  be  con 

sistentlv  engaged.  Recommended  back 
ground:  at  least  one  course-  in  film  Studies. 
Screening  tee.  To  be  ottered  in  1993-94 
1  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

350b  Questions  of  Cinema 
Topic  tor  1992-93:  The  Postmodern  Aes- 
thetic. This  course  will  offer  an  encounter 
with  the  central  elements  ot  postmodern 
theory  and  practice.  We  will  consider  the 
place  of  the  artist  in  modernist  practice, 
especially  given  the  transformation  of  the 
role  of  the  artist  in  the  late  loth  century    \\  e 
will  look  at  how  such  directors  as  Leone  and 
Altman  respond  to  the  "atrophy"  ot  classical 
cinema,  and  at  parallel  responses  of  several 
avant-garde  directors.  We  will  discuss  how 
"media  culture,"  specifically  televisual  and 
video  art.  dominates  a  postmodern  cultural 
landscape  and  social  condition.  Finally,  we 
will  examine  the  relation  of  cinema  to  both 
pop  culture  and  High  Culture,  asking  in  this 
connection  whether  artistic  works  historically 
regarded  as  revolutionary  can  still  have  the 
same  subversive  effects.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  cinema,  preferably  200  or  the 
equivalent.  Pennission  of  the  instructor  is 
required.  Screening  fee. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

T  1-3  p.m.;  screening  times  M  W  7:30-9:30 
p.m. 

[351b  Film  Theory] 

Film  theory  has  in  large  part  been  comprised 

from  psychoanalysis.  This  year  the  course 

will  focus  on  some  of  the  constitutive  work 

bv  Freud  and  Lacan,  reviewing  classical 

scenarios  having  to  do  with  the  formation  of 

sexuality,  defense  mechanisms,  the  death 

wish,  sadism  and  masochism,  the  entry  into 

language,  "fraying,"  "propping"  on  the 

fantasmatic  breast,  voyeurism,  fetishism,  and 

the  cultural  production  of  meaning   We  will 

conclude  by  reading  some  film  theorj  based 

on  these  conceptions.  Permission  of  the 

instructor  is  required.  To  be  offered  in  I 

94. 

i  credits 

Deborah  /.alderman 
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36 la  Semiotic  Perspectives  for  the 
Cinema 

semiotics  is  the  study  of  how  meaning  is 
produced,  transmitted,  circulated,  and  re- 
ceived within  culture.  This  course  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
semiotics  and  the  work  of  major  thinkers  in 
the  field.  Readings  are  heavily  theoretical  and 
are  drawn  from  areas  of  linguistics,  psycho- 
analysis, anthropology,  feminism,  and  literary 
and  ideological  analysis.  The  emphasis  will 
fall  on  a  reading  of  a  select  number  of  key 
texts  by  Saussure,  Freud,  and  Marx,  and  their 
subsequent  re-reading  by  Barthes,  Levi- 
Strauss,  Lacan,  Althusser,  Foucault,  Irigaray, 
and  others.  Biweekly  films  will  provide 
supplements  and  alternative  textual  instances. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Screening  fee.  Fulfills  Film  Theory  require- 
ment for  the  minor. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

Th  1-3  p.m.;  screening  times  T  4-6  p.m.,  W 
7:30-9:30  p.m. 

GOV  366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture, 
Politics 


Requirements:  six  semester  courses  to  be 
taken  at  Smith  or,  by  permission  of  the  direc- 
tor, elsewhere  among  the  Five  College  insti- 
tutions. 

Required  courses: 

FLS  200a  Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

[FLS  351b         Film  Theory] 


Electives: 

ART  292b 

Film  and  Art  History 

FRN  250b 

French  Cinema  (in  1992-93 

offered  in  English) 

FLS  231a 

Great  Directors 

[FLS  241a 

Genre/Period] 

REL  246a 

Religious  Themes  in 

Contemporary  Film 

ENG  278b 

Mystery  in  Film  and  Fiction 

FLS  281a 

Video  Film  Production 

FLS  291b 

Experimental  Narrative 

[FLS  349a 

Women  and  Cinematic 

Representation] 

FLS  36la 

Semiotic  Perspectives  for  the 

Cinema 

GOV  366a 

Ideology,  Culture  and  Politics 

ITL  342b 

Italian  Cinema 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Minor 


Advisers:  Deborah  Linderman  (English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  Film  Studies). 


The  minor  in  film  studies  offers  the  opportu- 
nity i"  study  film  and  film  history  in  a  coher- 
ent and  structured  manner.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  the  student's  cinematic  literacy  based 
on  .1  critical  understanding  of  the  medium,  of 
us  relationship  to  the-  other  arts,  and  of  film 
theory    l>\  its  very  nature  a  mixed  medium, 
him  « .ilK  l<  >r  an  interdisciplinary  and  com 
parative  appn  >ach.  This  uniqueness  of  film  as 
.in  .in  form  is  reflected  in  the  requirements. 
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French  Language  and  Literature 


Professors 

[Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Deluge.  Lie.  es  L., 
D.E.S.,  Docteur 
en  Histoire 

Patricia  Weed,  Ph.D. 

'Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  Ph.D. 

James  J.  Sacre,  Ph.D. 

David  R.  Ball.  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur  en 

Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French 
Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 
Literature) 

Marilyn  Schuster,  Ph.D.  (French  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture), Chair 

$Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  Ph.D. 


Denise  Rochat,  Ph.D. 
Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Ph.D. 
Janie  Vanpee,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Leyla  Ezdinli,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

'Jamel  Maouati,  Docteur  de  Troisieme  Cycle 

en  Litterature  Comparee 
'Nicole  Ball,  C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes 

Sevres  Visiting  Lecturer 

Pascale  Farago,  Agregee  de  l'Universite 


Associate  Professors 

Ann  Leone,  Ph.D. 

Martine  Gantrel-Ford,  Agregee  de 

l'Universite,  Docteur  de  Troisieme  Cycle 

en  Litterature  Francaise 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  depart- 
ment are  conducted  in  French  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cross-listed  courses  and  250.  In  all 
language  courses,  slide  lectures,  films,  and 
work  in  the  language  laboratory  will  supple- 
ment classroom  instruction. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests  in  French 
Language  and  Literature  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete 
any  course  in  the  sequence  prior  to  230. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in 
La  Maison  Francaise,  Dawes  House 


A.  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 


lOOd  Elementary  French 

A  one-year  nonintensive  elementary  course. 

Open  to  students  with  no  previous  credit  in 

French  or  fewer  than  two  years  of  high 

school  French.  Four  class  hours  a  week  plus 

laboratory. 

8  credits 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  M  W  F  9-9:50  aan..  Th  8- 

8:50  aan.-.  Leyla  Ezdinli,  M  W  F  1 1  a.m- 

12:10  p.m. 
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llOd  Intensive  Elementary  French 

An  accelerated  course  designed  to  prepare 
the  beginner  to  enter  a  200-level  French 
course  the  following  year.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  studied  French,  except  by 
permission  of  the  department.  Six  class  hours 
a  week  plus  laboratory.  Enrollment  limited  to 
15  per  section. 
12  credits 

Denise  Rochat,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m..  T  Th  9- 
10:20  a.m.;  Ann  Leone,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m., 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

120a  Low  Intermediate  French 

Oral  work  and  grammar  review.  The  course 
will  progress  from  emphasizing  listening  and 
speaking  (videos,  laboratory  exercises,  dis- 
cussion) to  reading  short  texts  and  develop- 
ing writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  two  or  three 
years  of  high  school  French.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  plus  laboratory. 
4  credits 

Jamel Maouati,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50 
d.m.;Janie  Vanpee,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m.;  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

220a  Intermediate  French 

Comprehensive  grammar  review  through 
weekly  practice  in  writing  and  class  discus- 
sion. Texts  will  include  a  short  movie,  a  play, 
and  a  novel.  Prerequisite:  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  French,  lOOd,  llOd,  120  or 
permission  of  the  department. 
4  credits 

David  Ball,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 
p.m.;  Pascale  Farago,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m., 
Th  4-4:50  p.m.;  Pascale  Farago,  M  W  F  1:10- 
2:30  p.m.;  Martine  Gantrel-Ford,  T  Th  9- 
10:20  a.m. 

220b  Intermediate  French 

A  repetition  of  220a. 

4  credits 

Martme  Gantrel-Ford,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.. 

Th  4-4:50  p.m.;  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

300a  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion 

Emphasis  on  some  of  the  more  difficult 
points  of  grammar.  Weekly  compositions; 
souk-  work  in  phonetics;  an  initiation  to  the 
art  of  translation    Discussion  and  oral  reports 
based  on  short  texts  and  films.  Prerequisite: 
one  200-level  French  course  or  permission  of 
the  instructor 


4  credits 
Patricia  Weed 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

301b  Advanced  Composition 

A  continuation  of  300a.  Emphasis  on  vo- 
cabulary building  and  development  of  prose 
style  through  weekly  compositions  or  oral 
presentations.  Some  text  editing;  prose  style 
analysis  of  major  authors  or  journalists.   Con- 
tinuation of  phonetic  practice.  Occasional 
films  and  videos.  Prerequisite:  300a  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Janie  Vanpee 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


B.  Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
200-level  literature  or  civilization  courses  is 
four  years  of  high  school  French,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
300-level  courses  is  one  semester  literature 
or  civilization  course  at  the  200-level  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Students  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  no  more  than  two 
200-level  courses  in  literature  or  civilization. 

AAS  201b  The  Literature  of  French- 
Speaking  African  and  Caribbean  Peoples 
in  Translation 

230a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

An  introduction  to  literary  analysis,  designed 
to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression  and 
expository  writing.  A  transition  from  lan- 
guage courses  to  more  advanced  literature 
courses.  A  student  may  take  only  one  sec- 
tion of  230. 
4  credits 

A.  New  Writing 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Black  Women  Writers. 
[mages  of  slavery,  sexuality,  and  France  in 
the  works  of  contemporary  Black  women 
writers  from  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Such 
authors  as  Manama  Ba,  Maryse  Conde,  and 
Simone  Schwarz-Bart. 
Leyla  Ezdinli 
M  W  F  9-9:50  am 
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B.  Quest  for  Identity 

An  examination  of  the  theme  of  identity, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  gender,  race,  cul- 
ture, and  memory.  Such  authors  as  Sartre, 
Sarraute,  Yacine  and  Beckett. 
James  Sacre 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

C.  Childhood  and  Self-Discovery 

An  examination  of  the  representation  of 
childhood  and  its  relationship  to  family, 
society,  memory,  creativity,  and  self-discov- 
ery. Readings  from  20th-century  French  and 
Francophone  authors  such  as  Colette,  Alain 
Fournier,  Christiane  Rochefort,  Marie-Clair 
Blais.  Films  by  directors  such  as  Truffaut. 
Malle,  and  others. 
Detiise  Roc  hat 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

230b  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

4  credits 

A.  Fantasy  and  Madness 

Readings  in  various  genres.  Such  authors  as 
Maupassant,  Alain-Fournier,  Giraudoux, 
Supervielle. 
Pascale  Far  ago 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

B.  Quest  for  Identity 

Readings  in  various  genres.  Such  authors  as 
Anouilh,  Colette,  Camus,  Ionesco,  Duras. 
Lau  rence  Joseph 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

C.  Men  and  Women  of  Letters 

A  combination  of  short  literary  pieces  and 
personal  letters  (to  family  members,  peers, 
lovers,  etc.)  by  well-known  19th-  and  20th- 
century  authors.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  relation  of  personal  voice  to  literary  style, 
and  on  that  of  the  authors  to  their  times. 
Merimee,  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Colette. 
Marline  Gantrel-Ford 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

240a  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  study  of  cultural  relationships  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
representative  literary  texts  and  other  docu- 
ments supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures 
and  films.  Emphasis  on  civilization.  Basis  for 
both  French  literature  and  French  studies 
majors. 


I  credits 

Lee.  T  3-3:50  p.m.;  sect.  Eglal Doss-Quinby, 

MWF  10-10:50  ?i.m.;  James  Sacre  M  w  \ 

11-1 1:50  a.m. 

240b  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  repetition  of  240a. 

4  credits 

Lee.  T  3-3:5(>  p.m.;  sea.  James  Sacre,  MWF 

9-9:50  a.m.;  Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  M  W  F  10- 

10:50  a.m. 

24 la  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  study  of  cultural  relationships  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Analysis  of  representative 
literary  texts  and  other  documents  supple- 
mented by  illustrated  lectures  and  films. 
Emphasis  on  literature.  Basis  for  both  French 
literature  and  French  studies  majors. 
4  credits 

Lee.  T  4-4:50  p.m.;  sect.  Patricia  Weed,  M  W 
F  9-9:50  a.m.;  Jamel Maouati,  M  W  F  10- 
10:50  a.m. 

24 lb  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  repetition  of  241a. 

4  credits 

Lee.  T  4-4:50  p.m.;  sect.  Janie  Vanpee,  T  Th 

9-10:20  a.m. 

259a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The 
Novel 

Readings  of  novels  from  Balzac  to  Duras. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  or  civilization  at  the  200 
level,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Well- 
qualified  first-year  students  are  urged  to  seek 
admission  to  this  course. 
4  credits 

Pascale Farago,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.: 
Marilyn  Schuster,  M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

259b  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The 
Novel 

A  repetition  of  259a. 
4  credits 
Ann  Leone 

MWF  11-11:50  am. 

CLT  262a  Theatre  about  Theatre 

{  credits 

David  Ball 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
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CLT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

CLT  274a  The  Garden:  Paradise  and 
Battlefield 

4  credits 

Ann  Leone 

M  W  F  1-2  p.m. 

310a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Erotisme  et  Courtoisie. 
Through  representative  narrative  and  lyric 
texts,  this  course  will  explore  the  emergence, 
codification,  and  eventual  degradation  of  the 
concept  of  fin '  amors,  and  oppose  the 
courtly  model  of  love  to  the  eroticism  charac- 
teristic of  certain  genres popularisants. 
4  credits 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

[320a  French  Literature  of  the  Renais- 
sance] 

An  introduction  to  the  major  authors  of  the 
16th  century,  including  Rabelais,  the  poets  of 
the  Pleiade,  and  Montaigne.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-94. 
4  credits 

330b  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere:  classicism  and 
controversy.  Theatre  as  an  art  form:  the  tri- 
umph of  the  classical  aesthetic.  Theatre  as  a 
mirror  of  social  and  political  issues  such  as 
education,  the  role  of  women,  social  climb- 
ing, and  rebellion  against  authority. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Weed 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

340a  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Representing  Woman  in 
the  Novel.  The  central  role  of  woman,  both 
as  author  and  heroine,  in  the  French  novel  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Works  by  Prevost, 
Marivaux,  Rousseau,  Francoise  de  Graffigny, 
Marie-Jeanne  Riccoboni,  Diderot,  Laclos, 
Isabelle  de  Charriere 
i  c  redits 
Janie  Vanpee 
M  W  F9  9:50  a.m. 


350a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism 

The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Works  by  Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand,  the  Duchesse  de  Duras, 
Hugo,  Musset,  Vigny,  Stendhal,  and  others. 
4  credits 
Leyla  Ezdinli 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

355b  From  Realism  to  Decadence 

Fiction  and  poetry  of  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century  by  such  authors  as  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Huysmans,  Baudelaire,  Mallarme.  Top- 
ics: realism;  naturalism  and  the  scientific 
awakening;  symbolism  and  decadence. 
4  credits 
Lawrence  Joseph 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

360a  French  Literature  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury 

A  study  of  major  writers,  their  place  in  the 
cultural  debate  about  the  relationship  of 
literature  to  society,  and  their  response  to 
social  change.  Authors  such  as  Proust,  Gide, 
Yourcenar,  and  Tournier. 
4  credits 

Martine  Gantrel-Ford 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

365b  Francophone  Literature 

A  study  of  themes  and  forms  of  French 
literature  outside  of  France  in  their  cultural 
and  historical  contexts.  Topic  for  1992-93: 
French  Canadian  Women  Writers.  A  study  of 
fiction  by  some  of  French  Canada's  major 
writers  such  as  Guevremont,  Roy,  Blais, 
Hebert,  Maillet. 
4  credits 
Denise  Roc  hat 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  pennission  of  the  department; 
normally  for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for 
qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 
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C.  Civilization 

240  and  241,  see  Section  B.,  Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
200- level  literature  or  civilization  courses  is 
four  years  of  high  school  French  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 

300-level  courses  is  one  semester  literature  or 
civilization  course  at  the  200-level  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Students  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  no  more  than  two  200-level 
courses  in  literature  or  civilization. 

235b  Modern  Life:  The  French  Experi- 
ence 

An  introduction  to  French  culture.  The 
course  focuses  on  major  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  contemporary  cultural  realities 
and  introduces  basic  concepts  of  the  French 
perception  of  France.  Emphasis  on  20th- 
century  France. 
4  credits 
Ley  hi  Ezdinli 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

250b  French  Cinema 

A  survey  of  French  Cinema  from  its  begin- 
nings with  the  Lumi_re  screenings  in  1895  to 
the  present.  The  approach  will  be  cultural 
(and  historical.  Students  will  be  encouraged 
(to  develop  a  specifically  cinematic  discourse 
through  close  analysis  of  individual  films. 
Works  by  directors  such  as  Vigo.  Clair. 
Renoir,  Carne,  Truffaut,  Bresson,  Godard, 
Resnais.  Given  in  English.  (To  be  offered  in 
French  in  alternate  years).  Attendance  at  both 
film  showings  is  required. 
4  credits 
David  Ball 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m.;  film  viewing  W  7:30-9:30 
p.m.;  Th  3— 1:50  p.m. 

251b  Contemporary  Civilization:  The 
French  Press 

An  examination  of  contemporary  French 

civilization  in  periodicals  such  as  he  Monde, 
I  Express,  L'Evenement  dujendi,  and  others. 
Problems  including  the  role  of  the  media, 
education  and  youth,  French  politics,  and  the 
French  view  of  the  I  fnited  States  will  be 
analyzed.  Occasionally  other  media  (e.g.. 
television  and  radio)  will  be  studied. 


t  credits 

James  Sai  re,  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m 
Farago,  TTh  10:30-  11:50  a.m. 


Past  ale 


[380b  Modern  French  Civilization] 
To  Ik-  offered  in  L993  l>t 
i  credits 

389b  Integrating  Course 

A  course  for  seniors  designed  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  major  in  1  rent  h  studies.  The 
principal  themes  studied  will  be  landscape 
and  demography;  economic  and  social  evo 
lution;  Christian  and  humanistic  traditions. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Viced 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


D.  Seminars 

390a  Stylistics 

Composition,  translations,  analyses  ot  various 
oral  and  written  French  styles. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Weed 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

391a  Theme  and  Form  in  French  Litera- 
ture 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Formal  Constraints  and 
Freedom  of  Writing:  Lyricism  in  Poetry. 
Readings  include  works  by  Louise  Lab_  and 
Joachim  du  Bellay;  Marceline  Desbordes- 
Valmore  and  Gerard  de  Nerval;  some  mod- 
ern French  and  Canadian  poets, 
i  credits 
James  Sacre 

Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[393a  French  Thought] 

To  be  offered  In  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[394b  Studies  in  19th-century  Literature] 
To  be  offered  in  1993  94. 
4  credits 

395b  Studies  in  20th-century  Literaftire 

Topic  for  1902-93:  Literature  of  Collaboration 
and  Resistance.  From  1940—44,  mos!  of 
France  was  occupied  b\  the  armies  oi  Nazi 
Germany.  How  was  the  Occupation  treated 

in  French  literature,  and  why?  \nswers  will 
be  sought  in  the  works  ot  such  authors  as 
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Duras.  Vercors,  Sartre,  Beauvoir,  Camus, 

Eluard,  Drieu  La  Rochelle,  Brasillach  and 

Celine.  Some  attention  to  films  of  the  period 

as  well. 

4  credits 

Da  rid  Ball 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


The  Majors 

Advisers:  Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  James  Sacre, 
Janie  Vanpee,  Patricia  Weed. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  Denise  Rochat, 
James  Sacre,  Patricia  Weed. 

Majors  in  both  French  language  and  literature 
and  French  studies  who  spend  the  year  in 
Paris  or  Geneva  will  normally  meet  certain  of 
the  requirements  during  that  year,  in  particu- 
lar the  300-level  courses  in  language. 


French  Studies 

Requirements: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  French  Studies  major: 
240  or  241,  or  an  equivalent  accepted  by 
the  department; 

2.  Seven  4-credit  courses  in  the  French 
department  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  300a,  followed  by  301b; 

b.  389,  a  course  designed  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  major  in  French  stud- 
ies, to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year: 

c.  a  300-level  course  or  a  seminar  in 

French  language,  literature,  or  civiliza- 
tion to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year; 

d.  three  additional  4-credit  courses  in 
French  literature  or  civilization,  of 
which  two  must  be  at  the  300  level; 

3.  Two  other  4-credit  courses  chosen  from 
the  French  department  (200  or  300-level) 
or  from  appropriate  offerings  in  other 
departments. 


French  Language  and 
Literature 

Requirements: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  French  language  and 
literature  major:  240  or  241,  or  an  equiva- 
lent accepted  by  the  department; 

2.  Nine  additional  4-credit  courses  to  be 
taken  in  the  French  department  and  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

a.  300a,  followed  by  301b; 

b.  a  seminar  in  French  language,  litera- 
ture, or  civilization,  to  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year; 

c.  six  additional  semester  courses  (200  or 

300-level),  of  which  four  must  be 
literature  courses  at  the  300  level. 

A  major  must  lake-  at  least  one  literature 
course  in  five  of  the  following  periods: 
Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  17th  century,  18th 
century,  19th  century,  20th  century. 

The  course  counted  as  the  basis  for  the  major 
may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  the  distribution 
requirement  In  only  one  ol  the  periods. 

A  student  electing  to  take  240  and  2al  may 
use  only  one  ol  these  courses  to  fulfill  the 

period  requirement. 


A  major  must  take  at  least  one  course  in 
each  of  the  following  three  periods:  Middle 
Ages/Renaissance;  17th  century/  18th  century; 
19th  century/20th  century. 

The  course  counted  as  the  basis  for  the 
major  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  only  one  of  the  periods. 

A  student  electing  to  take  240  and  241  may 
use  only  one  of  these  courses  to  fulfill  the 
period  requirement. 


Honors 

Director:  Martine  Gantrel-Ford. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  a  student  eligible  for  the 
honors  program  may  enter  it  as  a  junior  or 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes 
in  September  «>f  her  senior  year.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  enter  the  honors  program  as  early  as 
the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
major,  the  candidate  will  write  a  thesis  over 
the  course  of  either  one  or  two  semesters.  A 
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One-semester  thesis  is  clue  in  the  first  week 

ot  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  A 
two-semester  thesis  is  due  by  April  15  of  the 

senior  year.  In  the  second  semester  of  the 

senior  year,  the  candidate  will  take  an  oral 
examination  based  on  her  thesis  and  the 
field  in  which  it  was  written.  Prospective 
entrants  are  advised  to  begin  planning  their 
work  well  in  advance  and  undertake  prelimi- 
nary research  and  reading  during  the  second 
semester  of"  the  junior  year. 


E.  Graduate 


Adviser:  David  Ball. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 
Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. 
4  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

580d  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 


590b  Research  and  Thesis 

1  4  or  8  credits 


590d  Research  and  Thesis 

i  8  credits 
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Geology 


Professors 

H.  Robert  Burger.  Ph.D. 
H.  Allen  Curran,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
fBrian  White,  Ph.D. 
John  B.  Brady.  Ph.D. 
Robert  M.  Newton.  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Ann  Moss  Burger,  M.A. 

Research  Associate 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein,  Ph.D. 


Students  contemplating  a  major  in  geology 
should  elect  Ilia  or  b  or  108b  and  see  a 
departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible.  All 
100-level  courses  may  be  taken  without 
prerequisites. 

105a  Natural  Disasters:  Understanding 
and  Coping 

An  analysis  of  several  types  of  hazards  (earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  landslides,  floods, 
meteorite  impacts,  and  severe  weather),  the 
current  status  of  predicting  disasters,  how  to 
minimize  their  impact,  the  effect  of  disasters 
on  the  course  of  human  history,  and  the 
record  of  past  great  disasters  in  myth  and 
legend.  Intended  for  nonscience  majors. 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
M  W  F  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

106a  Landscapes  of  North  America 

An  examination  of  North  American  Land- 

s*  apes  \\  ith  emphasis  on  the  origin  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments.  Intended  for 
nonscien<  e  majors. 
i  ( redits 
Robert  Newton 
M  \\   I   9  9:50  .i  in 

[107h  Dinosaurs  and  Extinct  Mammals] 
The  stud)  ol  the  origin,  evolution,  and  ecol- 
<  >g)  ol  dinosaurs,  an<  lent  birds,  and  extinct 


mammals  from  a  geologic  perspective.  Con- 
troversies concerning  dinosaur  social  behav- 
ior and  physiology  and  the  extinction  of 
these  intriguing  animals  will  be  examined  in 
light  of  recent  geological  evidence.  Current 
debates  concerning  the  habits  and  habitats  of 
extinct  mammals  and  early  humans  will  also 
be  discussed.  Field  trips  to  a  local  dinosaur 
footprint  site  and  to  a  natural  history  mu- 
seum will  enhance  our  examination  of  the 
origin  and  extinction  of  species  on  our 
planet.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

108b  Oceanography 

An  introduction  to  the  marine  environment, 
with  emphasis  on  seafloor  dynamics,  subma- 
rine topography  and  sediments,  die  nature 
and  circulation  of  oceanic  waters,  coastal 
processes,  marine  biologic  productivity,  and 
pollution  and  exploitation  of  the  oceans  by 
humans.  One  field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts 
coast  and  one  optional  oceanographic  train- 
ing cruise 
4  credits 
Allen  Curran 

M  W  F  ()  9:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1 : 1  < > — +  pan.  or  T 
I  3:50  pin  oi  \\  1:10-4  pan.  or  Th  1-3:50 
p.m. 

[109b  The  Environment] 

\  study  of  the  interrelationships  between 
various  elements  of  the  earth's  environment 
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and  the  growing  human  population,  urban- 
ization, and  industrialization.  Topics  include 
characteristics  and  contamination  of  rivers, 
groundwater,  and  coastal  /ones;  evolution 
and  pollution  of  the  atmosphere;  origin,  use. 
and  depletion  of  fossil  fuels;  earthquakes, 
volcanoes.  Hoods,  and  other  geologic  haz- 
ards; changing  climate.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

An  exploration  of  the  new  concepts  that 
provide  a  unifying  explanation  for  the  causes 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and 
the  formation  of  mountains,  continents,  and 
oceans.  A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  life  on 
earth,  the  patterns  of  evolution  and  extinc- 
tion in  plants  and  animals,  and  the  rise  of 
humans.  Labs  and  field  trips  in  the  local  area 
will  examine  evidence  for  ancient  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  rivers,  ice  ages,  and  dinosaur 
habitats. 
4  credits 

BeJijami)!  Greenstein 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50  p.m. 
or  W  1:10-4  p.m.  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

111b  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 

4  credits 

Robert  Burger  and  Benjamin  Greenstein 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  or 

Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

221a  Mineralogy 

Elements  of  crystallography  and  crystal 
chemistry;  principles  of  optical  mineralogy, 
x-ray  diffraction  and  spectroscopy;  identifica- 
tion and  parageneses  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  and  minerals.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
b.  or  108b. 
4  credits 
John  Brady 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  1:10-4  p.m. 


231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and  Pa- 
leoecology 

A  studs  of  the  major  groups  ol  fossil  inverte- 
brates including  their  phylogenetic  relation- 
ships, paleoecology.  and  biostratigraphic 
importance.  Special  topics  include  speciation. 
functional  adaptations,  paleoenvironments, 
consideration  of  the  earliest  forms  of  life,  and 
the  record  of  extinctions.  Prerequisite:  Ilia 
or  b,  or  108b;  open  without  prerequisite  to 
majors  in  biological  sciences. 
4  credits 
Allen  Curran 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  W  1:10-4 
p.m. 

[232a  Sedimentology] 

A  study  of  modern  sediments,  sedimentary 
processes,  and  primary  sedimentary'  struc- 
tures, and  an  analysis  of  ancient  analogues 
preserved  in  the  sedimentary  rock  record. 
Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b,  or  108b.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

24lb  Structural  Geology 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  struc- 
tures, with  emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of 
deformation,  behavior  of  rock  materials,  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b, 
or  any  200-level  geology  course. 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  \-4  p.m. 

251b  Geomorphology 

The  study  of  landforms  and  their  significance 
in  terms  of  the  processes  that  form  them. 
Selected  reference  is  made  to  examples  in 
the  New  England  region  and  the  classic 
landforms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
b,  or  108b. 
4  credits 
Robert  Newton 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 


222b  Petrology 

Petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks;  origin,  crystallization, 
and  differentiation  of  magma;  controlling 
factors  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite:  221a. 
4  credits 
John  Brady 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  1:10-4  p.m. 


PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources 

309a  Groundwater  Geology 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  movement,  and 
exploitation  of  water  in  geologic  materials. 
Topics  include  well  hydraulics,  groundwater 
chemistry,  the  relationship  of  geology  to 
groundwater  occurrence,  basin-wide  ground- 
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water  development,  and  methods  of  artificial 

recharge.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b  and  MTH 

Ilia  orb. 

4  credits 

Robert  Newton 

M  \V  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

311a  Environmental  Geophysics 

Theory  and  environmental  applications  of 
geophysical  techniques  including  reflection 
and  refraction  seismology,  gravimetry,  electri- 
cal resistivity,  and  magnetics.  Extensive  field- 
work  including  delineating  aquifer  geom- 
etries, determining  buried  landfill  boundaries, 
and  mapping  leachate  plumes.  Prerequisites: 
Ilia  or  b,  two  geology  courses  at  the  inter- 
mediate level,  and  MTH  Ilia  or  b. 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4  p.m. 

[334b  Carbonate  Sedimentology] 

A  detailed  study  of  carbonate  rocks.  Labora- 
tory work  will  include  the  study  of  petro- 
graphic  thin  sections  and  photomicrography 
with  the  use  of  acetate  peels  and  advanced 
staining  techniques  where  appropriate.  Field 
trips  to  study  the  Lower  Paleozoic  rocks  in 
New  York  State.  Readings  from  current  litera- 
ture used  as  background  for  the  laboratory 
and  field  studies.  Prerequisite:  232a.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[355a  Senior  Seminar] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

36lb  Tectonics  and  Earth  History 

Current  topics  in  geology  will  be  emphasized 
in  a  review  of  the  chronology  of  events  in 
earth  history.  Tectonic  processes  and  their 
effect  on  the  rock  and  paleontologic  records 
will  be  traced  from  the  Precambrian  to  the 
present.  A  study  of  the  Appalachians  will 
emphasize  the  development  of  collisional 
and  tensional  tectonic  regimes  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  marine  and  terrestrial  ecosystems 
through  time.  Prerequisites:  all  intermediate- 
level  required  courses  in  geology,  any  of 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  this 
( ourse. 
4  credits 

John  Brady  and  Benjamin  Greenstein 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 


404a  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Prob- 
lems in  Geology 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to 

the  project  director  by  the  end  of  the  first 

week  of  classes. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Prob- 
lems in  Geology 

4  credits 

For  additional  offerings  in  geochemistry,  see 
Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  Col- 
lege Faculty. 


The  Major 


for 


Advisers:  for  the  class  of  1993,  Robert 
Burger;  for  the  class  of  1994,  John  Brady 
the  class  of  1995,  Benjamin  Greenstein. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Benjamin 
Greenstein. 

Basis:  Ilia  orb,  or  108b. 


Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  above 
the  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  [232a],  24lb,  251b,  and  two 
additional  courses  at  the  advanced  level  (one 
of  which  must  be  36 lb).  Majors  planning  for 
graduate  school  will  need  introductory 
courses  in  other  basic  sciences  and  math- 
ematics. Prospective  majors  should  see  a 
departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

A  summer  field  course  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  majors  and  is  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  some  graduate  programs. 
Majors  may  petition  the  department  to  have 
a  summer  field  course  substitute  for  the 
requirement  of  a  second  advanced-level 
course. 


The  Minor 


Advisers:  same  as  for  the  major. 

Many  emphases  are  possible  within  the 
geology  minor.  For  example,  a  student  inter- 
ested in  earth  processes  and  history  might 
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take  Ilia  or  h.  [107b],  231a,  [232a],  251b,  and 
36lb.  A  student  concerned  about  environ- 
mental and  resource  issues  might  take  Ilia 
or  b,  108b,  [109b],  221a,  [232a].  and  309a. 
Students  contemplating  a  minor  in  geology 
should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as  early  as 
possible  to  develop  a  minor  course  program. 
This  program  must  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
partment for  approval  no  later  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  senior  year. 


Field  Experiences 

The  department  regularly  sponsors  an  inter- 
term  trip  to  the  Bahamas  to  study  modern 
and  ancient  coral  reefs  and  carbonate  envi- 
ronments. The  facilities  of  the  Bahamian 
Field  Station  on  San  Salvador  Island  arc  used 
during  this  field  trip. 


Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
Ilia  or  b,  or  108b  and  a  total  of  no  more 
than  three  courses  at  the  100  level. 


Honors 


Director:  Robert  Burger. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Basis:  Ilia  orb,  or  108b. 


Requirements:  seven  semester  courses  above 
the  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  [232a],  241b,  251b,  and  36lb.  An 
honors  project  (430d  or  432d)  pursued  dur- 
ing the  senior  year.  Entrance  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
Presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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German  Language  and  Literature 


Professors 

Willy  Schumann,  Ph.D. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  Ph.D.  (German  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Associate  Professors 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  Ph.D. 
Gertraud  Gutzmann,  Ph.D. 
yocelyne  Kolb,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  George  McVeigh,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Instructor 

Sunka  Simon,  M.A. 

Lecturer 

Ernestine  Stieber,  M.A. 

Adjunct  Lecturer  and  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and 
Cultures 

Robert  Chapin  Davis,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation 
in  German  will  be  assigned  to  appropriate 
courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examina- 
tion. 

students  who  receive  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete  for 
credit  any  100-level  German  course  (lOOd, 
llOd,  120a). 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or 
who  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ger- 
many should  take  German  in  the  first  two 
years.  Courses  in  European  history  and  in 
other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 


A.  German  Language 

( .ivdit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Elementary  German 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  w  nt ten  Ger- 
man, presenting  practical  vocabulary  and 
basic  expressions  used  in  conversational 
practice,  simple  written  exercises,  and  listen 
ing  and  reading  comprehension.  Emphasis 


on  development  of  oral  proficiency  as  well 

as  gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 

writing  German. 

8  credits 

Ernestine  Stieber,  MTWF  8-8:50  a.m.; 

Joseph  McVeigh,  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4- 

4:50  p.m. 

llOd  Accelerated  Elementary  German 

An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and 
written  German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semes- 
ter on  development  of  oral  proficiency  and  a 
gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 
writing  German.  The  second  semester  is 
devoted  equally  to  reading  and  discussion  in 
German  of  selected  short  stories  by  modern 
German  writers  and  to  a  review  of  grammar 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.  Three  semesters'  credit.  Six 
class  hours. 
12  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

1 15d  Reading  German 

For  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  who 
have  not  taken  a  college-level  German 

course  for  credit.  In  the  first  semester,  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  grammar  and  syntax;  in 
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the  second,  on  reading.  Texts  will  be  chosen 
from  a  variety  of  Fields.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  Students  with  the  appropriate  preparation 
may  petition  to  enter  at  mid-year  for  4  credits 
8  credits 

First  semester:  Willy  Schumann,  MWF9- 
9:50  a.m.;  Second  semester:  Hans  R.  Vaget,  M 
W  F  9-9: SO  a.m. 

120a  Intermediate  German  I 

Comprehensive  grammar  review  and  vo- 
cabulary building.  Introduction  to  contempo- 
rary German  culture  through  literary  texts 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking,  writing, 
and  aural  comprehension.  Prerequisite:  two 
entrance  units  or  lOOd. 
I  credits 

(  km  raud  Gutzmann,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m.;  Sunka  Simon,  MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

220a  Intermediate  German  II 

Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skills,  pro- 
gressing to  extended,  unedited  literary  and 
journalistic  texts.  Discussion  of  topics  in 
modern  German  culture  and  literature.  Regu- 
lar practice  in  composition.  Prerequisite: 
HOd,  120a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Robert  Davis 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

220b  Intermediate  German  n 

A  repetition  of  220a. 
4  credits 

Ernestine  Stieber 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

221a  Conversation  and  Composition 

Intensive  practice  of  spoken  German  with 
special  attention  to  conversational  strategies 
and  idiomatic  expression.  Weekly  assign- 
ments in  various  forms  of  writing,  such  as 
the  business  and  personal  letter,  vita,  diary, 
and  essay. 
4  credits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

221b  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  repetition  of  221a. 
4  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


[240b  Analyzing  and  Writing  Contempo- 
rary German] 

Designed  to  assist  intermediate  students  in 
understanding  contemporar)  German  texts 
from  the  perspective  of  purpose,  content, 
and  style.  Materials  will  include  advertise- 
ments, newspaper  articles,  letters,  cartoons, 
speeches,  official  forms,  literary  selections. 
and  song  lyrics,  as  well  as  taped  interviews 
and  conversations.  Weekly  practice  in  writing 
and  a  selective  grammar  re\  tew.  Prerequisite: 
221a  or  b,  placement,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

340a  Advanced  Studies  in  Translation 
and  Style 

Analysis  of  prose  texts  from  a  wide  range  of 
fields  relating  to  German  studies;  writing  of 
scholarly  German;  topics  in  advanced  style, 
idiom,  and  syntax;  German-English  and 
English-German  translation.  Prerequisite:  one 
300-level  course  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


B.  German  Literature  and 
Civilization 

225a  Readings  in  German  Literature 

An  introduction  to  German  literature  with 
attention  to  literary  form  and  literary  analysis; 
designed  to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression 
and  expository  writing.  Topic  for  1992-93: 
Childhood  and  Youth  from  Grimms  Fain 
Tales  to  the  Present.  Readings  by  authors 
such  as  Tieck,  Stifter,  Thomas  Mann, 
Wedekind,  Musil,  Brecht,  Seghers, 
Bachmann,  Sch_tz,  Wolf,  Hein.  Prerequisite: 
221a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

281b  German  Civilization 

A  survey  of  the  cultural,  social,  economic, 
and  political  development  of  the  German- 
speaking  countries  from  the  early  Middle 
Ages  to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  with  em- 
phasis on  the  events  and  achievements  of 
the  last  200  years  (Enlightenment. 
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Goethezeit,  the  19th  century,  the 
Wilhelminian  Era,  the  Weimar  Republic,  the 
Third  Reich,  with  a  brief  exploration  of  de- 
velopments alter  L945);  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  High  Middle  Ages,  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Baroque  Age.  Prerequisites:  221 
or  22^  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Intro- 
ductory courses  in  European  history  strongly 
recommended. 
i  credits 

Willy  Schumann 
M  \\  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

301b  Literary  Forms  and  Genres 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Kurzprosa.  The  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  major  genres  in  its  cul- 
tural context:  poetry;  drama  (Lustspiel, 
Trauerspiel,  Geschichtsdrama ):  narrative 
(Novelle,  Bildungsrvman,  Eheroman, 
Autobiographic).  Prerequisite:  225  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[332a  The  Age  of  Goethe] 

The  course  will  alternately  concentrate  on 
Aufkldrung,  Sturm  und  Drang,  and 
Weimarer  Klassik.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[334b  Romanticism] 

The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic 
movement;  the  figure  of  the  artist;  the  role  of 
women;  the  discovery  of  "folk"  poetry;  the 
emergence  of  nationalism.  Representative 
works  by  authors  such  as  Novalis,  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Holderlin,  Kleist,  Karoline 
von  Gunderode,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann, 
Eichendorff.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

335b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

\  study  of  the  major  literary  movements  in 
their  historical  setting,  from  the  wars  of  lib- 
eration to  the  Wilhelminian  Empire.  The 
course  will  focus  on  movements  such  as 
Young  Germany,  Poetic  Realism,  and  Nam 
ralism.  A  consideration  of  the  following  ques- 
tions, political  opposition  and  social  commit- 
ment; the-  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1848; 
nationalism  and  unification.  Representative 
works  by  authors  such  as  Heme.  Buchner. 
Keller.  Morike,  Annette  von  Droste  Hiilshoff, 


Fontane,  Raabe,  Hauptmann;  Marx, 

Nietzsche,  Wagner. 

4  credits 

Willy  Schumann 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

336a  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Early  20th  Centurv 
Continuity  and  innovation  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  recent  Gemian  history7.  The  course 
will  focus  alternately  on  turn-of-the-century 
and  post-war  literature.  The  Early  20th 
Century:  the  modernisms  of  Vienna  1900, 
Expressionism,  and  the  Weimar  Republic. 
Works  by  authors  such  as  Schnitzler, 
Hofmannsthal,  George,  Rilke,  Musil, 
Wedekind,  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann. 
Kafka,  Horvath,  Fleifser.  Lasker-Schuler. 
1933  to  the  Present:  exile  literature;  the 
literary  response  to  National  Socialism  and 
the  Holocaust  (Vergangenheitsheivdltigung) 
and  to  the  division  of  Germany.  Works  by 
authors  such  as  Brecht,  Frisch,  Diirrenmatt. 
Weiss,  Benn,  Celan,  Boll,  Grass,  Walser,  Ch. 
Wolf,  Bachmann,  Seghers,  Handke, 
Bernhard. 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

351b  Senior  Seminar:  Major  Authors 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Max  Frisch.  Concentra- 
tion on  the  works  of  one  author,  sometimes 
two,  with  attention  to  the  aesthetic,  cultural. 
and  political  issues  that  shaped  those  works. 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

CLT  36 la  The  Faust  Myth 

404a  Special  Studies 

Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. Admission  for  senior  majors  by  per- 
mission of  the  department. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 
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C.  Courses  in  English 

227b  Topics  in  German  Literature 
Topic  for  1992-93:  Wagner,  Hitler,  and  the 
Political  Uses  of  Art.  Staining  with  the  current 
debate  about  Wagner  in  Israel  we  will  study 
various  questions  posed  by  Wagner's  impact 
on  European  culture  and  politics:  Wagner's 
reform  of  opera;  his  nationalism  and  anti- 
semitism;  nationalist,  modernist,  and  Marxist 
readings  of  Wagner;  Hitler  as  Wagnerian; 
Wagner  in  the  Third  Reich;  the  Hitler-Wagner 
debate  in  America  and  Germany.  We  will 
study  one  opera  in  detail,  The  Mastersingers 
of  Nuremberg  (video);  readings  from 
Wagner,  Nietzsche,  Hitler,  P.  Viereck,  T. 
Mann,  T.W.  Adorno,  E.  Bloch,  and  others. 
4  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[228a  The  New  German  Cinema] 

Representative  films  of  the  New  German 
Cinema  ( 1962-present)  as  examples  of  inno- 
vative filmmaking  in  Europe.  Cinematic 
representations  of  history;  the  role  of  women 
in  postwar  Germany.  Knowledge  of  film  and 
of  German  is  not  required,  although  back- 
ground in  either  would  be  useful.  Films  by 
Fassbinder,  Herzog,  Kluge,  Schlondorff, 
Trotta,  Wenders,  Bruckner,  Sanders-Brahms. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

FLS  231a  Great  Directors 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Fritz  Lang  (1890-1976). 

Screening  fee. 

4  credits 

Hans  R.  Vaget 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  film  viewing  M  7:30-9:30 

p.m. 

[FLS  24la  Genre/Period] 

288a  History  and  Literature  of  Germany: 
1945  to  the  Present 

A  study  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural 
development  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  since  1945, 
and  in  particular  the  role  of  literature,  the- 
atre, film,  the  press  and  popular  culture  in 
this  process.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  current  changes  in  Central  Europe  since 
the  opening  of  the  border  between  East  and 


West  Germany;  the  issue  ol  unity;  and  the 
potential  impact  of  these  changes  on  Europe 

in  the  1990s.    Texts  by  authors  such  as  Boll, 

Seghers,  Crass.  Cli.  Wolf,  Heym,  Walser. 

Schneider.  Maron,  I  lein  and  other  current 

authors. 

4  credits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 

T  1'h  9-10:20  a.m. 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Gertraud  Gutzmann  (first  semes- 
ter); Hans  R.  Vaget  (second  semester). 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Joseph 
McVeigh. 

Requirements:  based  on  HOd  or  220a  or  b  or 
the  equivalent.  Nine  courses  above  the  basis: 
two  from  221a  or  b  or  [240b],  225a,  281b; 
301b;  [332al;  [334bl  or  335b;  336a;  340a; 
351b;  one  from  227b,  [228a],  288a,  FLS  231a, 
[FLS  241a]. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Gertraud  Gutzmann  (first  semes- 
ter); Hans  R.  Vaget  (second  semester). 

Requirements:  based  on  HOd  or  220a  or  b  or 
the  equivalent.  Six  courses  above  the  basis: 
two  from  221a  or  b;  [240b],  225a,  281b;  301b; 
two  from  [332a],  [334b];  335b;  336a  or  351b; 
one  from  227b,  [228a],  288a,  FLS  231a  or  [FLS 
241a]. 


Honors 


Director:  Joseph  McVeigh. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  one-semester 
thesis  course  (431a),  as  well  as  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  general  area  of  the  thesis. 
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Professors 

Stanley  Rothman,  Ph.D. 
Peter  Niles  Rowe,  Ph.D. 
Philip  Green,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  M.Div. 
Susan  C.  Bourque,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  Ph.D. 
Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Ph.D. 
fMartha  A.  Ackelsberg,  Ph.D. 
'Donald  C.  Baumer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Walter  Morris-Hale,  Ph.D. 
Patrick  Coby,  Ph.D. 
fDennis  Yasutomo,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

'Robert  Hauck,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Howard  Gold,  Ph.D. 
Velma  E.  Garcia,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Doherty,  Ph.D. 
Ph.D.  Susan  M.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 

Instructors 

Alice  L.  Hearst,  J.D. 
Luan  Troxel,  A.B. 

Lecturers 

George  E.  Shambaugh,  IV,  Ph.D. 
2Ronald  Tiersky,  Ph.D. 
2Leo  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Molly  Jahnige  Robinson,  M.A. 


Seminars  require  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor and  ordinarily  presume  as  a  prereq- 
uisite an  intermediate  course  in  the  same 
field. 

100d  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

Students  considering  a  government  major  are 
encouraged  to  take  GOV  100  in  their  first  or 
second  year. 


and  challenges  mounted  by  Third  World 
scholars  and  feminists. 
Donna  Divine  and  Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Lee.  T  Th  11-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m., 
Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  2-2:50 
p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  F 
11-11:50  a.m.,  F  11-11:50  a.m.,  F  1:10-2  p.m. 


First  semester:  a  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  Western  political  tradition.  Two  lectures 
and  one  discussion.  This  is  a  full-year  course. 
8  (  reclits 

Patrick,  Coby  and  Members  of  the  Department 
Lee.  TTh  11-11:50  a.m.;  dis."  Th  1-1:50  p.m., 
Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50 
p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  Th  2- 
2:50  p.m.,  F  9-9:50  a.m..  I    L0    10:50  a.m..  F 
11-11:50  a.m..  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

Second  semester  \  study  of  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  social  s(  ien<  es  and  the  criticisms 


[190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Politi- 
cal Scientists] 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting,  and  analyzing  empirical  data. 
Topics  include  research  design,  descriptive 
statistics,  sampling,  significance  tests,  correla- 
tion, and  regression.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  survey  data  and  to  data  analysis 
using  computer  software.  Applications  and 
readings  will  draw  on  data  from  American 
politics,  comparative  polities,  and  interna- 
tional relations.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
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190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for  Politi- 
cal Scientists 

A  repetition  of  190a. 

Ihnvanl  dole/  (Government),  Molly  Robinson 

(Social  Sciences) 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

For  First-year  students  in  their  first  semester. 
admission  to  200  level  courses  is  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


American  Government 

200b  American  Government 

A  study  of  the  major  institutions  of  American 
government  and  their  interaction  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  public  policy. 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 
M  W  F  9-9:50  aan. 

201a  American  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment 

The  origins  and  framing  of  the  Constitution; 
contemporary  interpretations;  the  study  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions;  documents  and 
other  writings  dealing  with  Constitutional 
theory  and  interpretation.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students. 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

202b  American  Constitutional  Law:  The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment 

Fundamental  rights  of  persons  and  citizens  as 
interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[203a  American  Political  Parties] 

An  examination  of  the  contribution  of  parties 
to  political  representation  and  to  the  govern- 
ing process.  Opportunities  for  fieldwork, 
including  participation  in  a  local  campaign. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Donald  Robinson 


[204a  Urban  Politics] 
This  course  examines  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  political  communities  In  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  United  States,  with  spe 
cific  reference  to  the  experiences  of  women, 
black  and  white.  It  explores  the  social  struc- 
turing of  space;  the  ways  patterns  of  urban 
development  reflect  and  reinforce  prevailing 
societal  views  on  issues  of  rate.  sex.  and 
class;  intergovernmental  relations;  and  the 
efforts  of  people — through  governmental 
action  or  popular  movements — to  affect  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Martha  Ackelsberg 

[205b  Political  Participation] 

An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation 
in  democratic  theory  serves  as  background  to 
a  discussion  of  political  participation  in  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Of  particular  concern:  the 
impact  of  restricting  or  expanding  participa- 
tion on  individuals  and  groups  and  on  the 
political  system  as  a  whole.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Martha  Ackelsberg 

206a  The  American  Presidency 

An  analysis  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  executive  branch. 
4  credits 

Donald  Robinson 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy] 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  study  of 
public  policy  in  the  United  States.  A  theoreti- 
cal overview  of  the  policy  process  provides 
the  framework  for  an  analysis  of  several 
substantive  policy  areas,  to  be  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 

208a  Elections  in  the  Political  Order 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  electoral 
politics  in  the  United  States.  Voting  and 
elections  are  viewed  in  the  context  of  de- 
mocracy. Topics  include  electoral  participa- 
tion, presidential  selection,  campaigns,  elec- 
toral behavior,  public  opinion,  parties,  and 
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Congressional  elections.  Students  conduct 

election  simulation.  Special  attention  will  be 

paid  to  the  1992  presidential  election. 

4  credits 

Howard  Gold 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

208b  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Pro- 
cess 

An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary 
role  of  Congress  in  the  policy-making  pro- 
cess. Students  will  specialize  in  a  policy  of 
their  choice,  using  it  to  evaluate  Congress  as 
a  policy-making  institution. 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 
MWF11  a.m  -12:10  p.m. 

209b  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media  in 
the  United  States 

This  course  examines  and  analyzes  American 
public  opinion  and  the  impact  of  the  mass 
media  on  politics.  Topics  include  political 
socialization,  political  culture,  attitude  forma- 
tion and  change,  linkages  between  public 
opinion  and  policy,  and  the  use  of  surveys  to 
measure  public  opinion.  Emphasis  on  the 
media's  role  in  shaping  public  preferences, 
and  politics. 
4  credits 
Howard  Gold 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

211b  Gender  and  Politics 

The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in 

American  society.  Not  open  to  first-year 

students. 

4  credits 

Susan  Bourque 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[230a  The  Politics  of  Advanced  Industrial 
Society] 

A  discussion  of  the  political  issues  facing 
advanced  industrial  societies  and  the  conflicts 
produced  by  them.  Among  the  political  is- 
sues <  onsidered  are  relations  with  less  devel- 
oped  countries  and  social  planning,  including 
problems  ol  environmental  control  and  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  energy  resources.  In 
dealing  with  such  issues,  die  roles  played  by 
intellectuals,  the  media,  and  activist  middle- 
class  groups  arc-  analyzed.  Emphasis  on  the 
i  nited  States,  with  comparisons  to  Western 


Europe.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Prereq- 
uisite: at  least  two  courses  in  history  or  the 
social  sciences,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 
4  credits 

234a  Minority  Politics 

An  examination  of  political  issues  facing  the 
minority  communities  of  American  society. 
Topics  include  electoral  politics,  social 
movements,  and  gender  and  class  issues. 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[PPL  254b  Agricultural  and  Public  Policy 
in  the  United  States] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

4  credits 

Donald  Baumer  (Government),  Philip  Reid 

(Biology) 

PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources 

4  credits 

John  Burk  (Biological  Sciences),  Allen 
Curran  (Geology),  Peter  Rowe  (Government) 
To  be  arranged 

[PPL  304a  Seminar  in  American  Govern- 
ment; Science,  Technology,  and  Public 
Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  of  bringing 
technological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  of 
scientific  enterprise.  Focus  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  technology:  "appropriate  technolo- 
gies," recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic 
waste  management,  and  environmental 
cancer.  Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  science 
(physics,  chemistry,  biology,  or  geology)  or 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Alternates  with 
GOV  305b. 
4  credits 

Stanley  Rothman  (Government)  and 
Stylianos  Scordilis  (Biology) 

304a  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Law,  Family,  and  State. 
This  course  explores  the  status  of  the  family 
in  American  political  life,  and  its  role  as  a 
mediating  structure  between  the  individual 
and  the  state   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the-  role  of  the  courts  in  articulating  the  rights 
of  the  family  and  its  members.  Permission  of 
the  instructor  is  required. 
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I  credits 

Alice  Hearst 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

305a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  lor  1992-93:  Presidential  Leadership. 
Should  presidents  "lead?"  What  did  the  fram- 
es intend?  What  docs  leadership  have  to  do 
with  presidential  greatness?  Student  projects 
will  assess  particular  presidents  as  leaders. 
i  credits 

Donald  Robinson 
T  3-4:50  pan. 

306b  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Latinos  and  Politics  in  the 
U.S.  An  examination  of  the  role  of  Latinos  in 
society  and  politics  in  the  U.S.  Issues  to  he 

analyzed  include  immigration,  education, 

electoral  politics,  and  gender. 

f  credits 

I  elma  Garcia 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

307b  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic.  The  Politics  of  Poverty.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  and  of  policies  designed  to 
ameliorate  poverty.  A  primary  focus  will  be 
anti-poverty  legislation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era,  especially  the  effectiveness  of 
such  legislation  during  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
This  review  of  recent  governmental  efforts  to 
combat  poverty  will  set  the  stage  for  an 
exploration  of  contemporary  debates  about 
poverty  policy.  Prerequisite:  a  200  level 
course  in  American  Government. 
4  credits 

Donald  Baumer 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

308a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  for  1992—93:  Conservatism  in  the 

United  States.  An  examination  and  analysis 
of  post-war  American  conservatism.  Readings 
and  discussions  focus  on  the  various  conser- 
vative movements  in  the  U.S.  and  on  conser- 
vatives' analyses  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policies.  Topics  include  social  welfare,  race, 
social  and  moral  issues,  and  electoral  politics 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  changes 
during  the  Reagan  years. 
\  credits 
Howard  Gold 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


[308b  Seminar  in  American  Government] 

To  be  ottered  in  L993  94 
i  i  redits 

[310b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics] 

To  be  ottered  m  1993-94. 

t  credits 

Man  ha  Ackelsberg 

41  la  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Policy-making  in  the  national  government 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program.  Given  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

4  credits 
Robert  Hauck 

4 12a  Semester- in- Washington  Research 
Project 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program. 
8  credits 
Donald  Baumer 


Comparative  Government 

221a  The  Politics  of  Western  Europe 

A  comparative  analysis  of  West  European 
politics.  The  course  w  ill  emphasize  a  com- 
parison of  the  evolution  of  European  societ- 
ies and  political  structures,  current  power 
structures,  political  participation,  and  con- 
temporary political  issues  and  developments. 
Countries  covered  include:  Britain.  France. 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  (E) 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  WF  9-9:50  a.m. 

221b  The  Politics  of  Eastern  Europe 

An  examination  of  East  European  politics. 
The  course  will  briefly  trace  the  development 
of  the  East  European  states  from  their  places 
in  multi-ethnic  empires  through  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  "Soviet  Bloc"  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  major  political  problems  facing  the 
polities  today.  Major  issues  include,  the  col- 
lapse of  communism,  the  rise  of  nationalism. 
economic  instability,  and  newly  forming 
elite-mass  relationships.  (E) 
4  credits 
I.ucui  Troxel 
M  W  F  £-9:50  a.m. 
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222a  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Successor  States 

An  examination  of  the  revolutionary  origins, 
development,  and  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
state  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  issues 
confronting  the  successor  states. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

223a  Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

The  traditional  Islamic  political  system.  The 
transformation  of  that  system  into  modern 
nation-states  under  the  impact  of  Westerniza- 
tion, nationalist  ideologies,  and  economic 
forces.  Issues  to  be  addressed  include  the 
role  of  oil,  water,  and  labor;  religious  funda- 
mentalism, regional  conflicts,  and  terrorism. 
4  credits 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

223b  The  Founding  of  Constitutional 
Systems 

An  analysis  of  constitutional  foundings  in 
newly  independent  and  conquered  nations. 
The  American  case  is  compared  with  Japan, 
Germany,  and  selected  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Third  World. 
4  credits 

Donald  Robinson 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

224a  Latin  American  Political  Systems 

A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
development,  the  problems  of  leadership, 
legitimacy,  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide 
range  of  countries  and  political  issues  will  be 
covered. 
4  credits 
Susan  Bourque 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

225a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa 

An  introductory  survey  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  govern- 
ment, colonial  administration,  and  the  result- 
ing problems  of  nation-building.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development 
since-  independence,  with  emphasis  on  Tan 
zania,  Nigeria,  and  countries  chosen  by  the 
students  for  their  research  projects. 


4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[226a  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan] 

An  introductory  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
development  of  postwar  Japanese  politics. 
Emphasis  on  Japanese  political  culture  and 
on  formal  and  informal  political  institutions 
and  processes,  including  political  parties,  the 
bureaucracy,  interest  groups  and  electoral 
and  factional  politics.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 
94. 

4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 

[221a  Government  and  Politics  of  Israel] 

A  historical  analysis  of  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  formation  of  its 
economy,  society,  and  culture.  Discussions 
will  focus  on  the  Zionist  movement  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  the  growth  and 
development  of  Jewish  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the 
revival  of  the  Hebrew  language.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Donna  Robinson  Divine 

228b  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

Treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
Discussion  centers  on  such  topics  as  the  role 
of  ideology,  problems  of  economic  and 
social  change,  policy  formulation,  and  pat- 
terns of  party  and  state  power. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

229b  Government  and  Plural  Societies 

A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  linguis- 
tic minorities  in  modern  states.  Political  and 
constitutional  status,  protection,  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system. 
Case  studies  from  Britain,  Canada,  Malaysia, 
Nigeria,  and  Switzerland,  and  countries 
chosen  by  the  students  for  their  research 
projects. 
4  credits 

Waller  Morris-Hale 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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230b  Politics  and  Society 

A  comparison  of  the  development  and  tunc 

turning  of  political  institutions  In  Western 
Europe,  the  United  states,  the  Soviet  I'nion, 
Japan,  and  selected  Asian  and  or  Latin 
American  Third  World  nations.  Emphasis  on 
the  interrelationship  between  politics  and  the 
broader  socioeconomic  and  cultural  environ- 
ment. Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses  in 
history  or  the  social  sciences,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
-4  credits 

Stan  lev  Roth  man 
W  1   1-10-2:20  p.m. 

231b  Problems  in  Political  Development 

Social  change  and  political  development  in 

the  Third  World. 

4  credits 

I  elma  Garcia 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa:  The  Female  Factor,  A  Glimpse  into 
the  Totality  of  Nation-Building  from  the 
Female  Perspective.  Permission  of  the  in- 
staictor  required. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

321a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Mexican  Politics  from 

1910-Present. 

4  credits 

Velma  Garcia 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

322b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Europe  and  World  Poli- 
tics. Europe's  situation  in  contemporary 
international  relations,  from  the  post-war 
period  through  the  Revolution,  "beyond  the 
Yalta"  of  1989-90.  European  unification  and 
European  security  are  the  two  broad  themes. 
Central  issues  are:  the  division  and  reunifica- 
tion of  Europe;  significance  of  the  collapse  of 
Communism;  German  unification  and  the 
new  "German  question;"  development  of  the 
European  Community. 


{  credits 

Ronald  Tiersky  (Amherst  College) 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[324a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment] 

Topic:  Gender.  Technolog)  And  Develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.  The  politics  of  tech- 
nology transfer  will  be  examined  in  a  range 
of  fields  including  agriculture,  education, 
reproduction,  and  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GOV  224a  or  the  equivalent  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Susan  Bounjiie 

[325a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment; Communist  Political  Systems] 

The  Political  Economy  of  Reform  in  Socialist 
Systems.  Joint  seminar  with  ECO  309a.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Steven  Goldstein,  Andrew  Zimhalist  (Econom- 
ics) 

333b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Capitalism 

Marxist  and  liberal  analyses  of  the  state  and 
political  power  in  advanced  capitalist  societ- 
ies; emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  capital- 
ism to  democracy,  contemporary  theories  of 
imperialism,  and  alternatives  to  capitalism. 
4  credits 

George  E.  Shamhaugh 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


International  Relations 

240a  or  b  is  suggested  preparation  for  all 
other  courses  in  this  field. 

240a  International  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  concepts 
used  to  describe  and  explain  the  behavior  of 
states  in  the  international  system.  Historical 
and  contemporary  cases  and  issues  will  also 
be  discussed. 
4  credits 
Susan  Peterson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

240b  International  Politics 

A  repetition  of  2  I0a. 
\  credits 

George  E.  Shamhaugh 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.  ' 
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24  la  The  Politics  of  International  Eco- 
nomic Relations 

The  growth  of  the  Western-dominated  state 
system  and  its  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  incorporation  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
nations  into  the  Western  economic  system, 
the  development  of  international  economic 
organizations  and  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures, the  tension  between  autonomous  sover- 
eign states  and  economic  interdependence, 
and  Western,  East- West,  and  North-South 
trading,  investment,  and  monetary  relations. 
4  credits 

George  E.  Shambaugh 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

242a  International  Law 

The  function  of  law  in  the  international  com- 
munity, with  special  reference  to  its  relation- 
ship to  politics  and  social  change.  Not  open 
to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rowe 
M  WF  11  a.m  -12:10  p.m. 

[243a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Since  1898] 

The  growth  of  principles  and  practices  of 
diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  great  power  to  the  present.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rowe 

244b  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 

The  impact  of  the  decision-making  process 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Consideration  of  the 
Presidents'  personality  and  leadership  style, 
the  advisory  system,  and  the  bureauractic  and 
domestic  political  contexts  as  explanations  of 
a  number  of  key  foreign  policy  decisions  in 
the  post-war  era. 
i  ( redits 
Susan  Peterson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[248b  The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute] 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute  and 
of  efforts  to  resolve  it;  an  examination  of 
Great  Power  involvement.  A  historical  survey 
of  the-  influence  of  Great  Power  rivalry  on 
relationships  between  Israel  and  the-  Arab 
States  and  between  Israelis  and  Palestinian 
Arabs.  Consideration  of  the  several  Arab- 
[sraeli  wars  and  the  tensions,  terrorism,  and 
violent  e  unleashed  by  the-  dispute.  To  be 
offered  in  L993  <n 


4  credits 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 

[250a  Case  Studies  in  International  Rela- 
tions] 

The  development  and  application  of  theo- 
retical concepts  of  international  relations; 
examination  of  historical  events  and  policy 
decisions;  testing  theories  against  the  realities 
of  state  behavior  and  diplomatic  practice. 
The  course  will  focus  on  a  number  of  cases 
in  international  relations,  which  will  be 
studied  intensively.  To  be  taught  largely 
through  discussion.  Recommended  prepara- 
tion: 240.  Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94.  (E) 
4  credits 
Elizabeth  Doherty 

251a  The  Vietnam  War 

The  history  of  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  including  a  review  of  the  origins  of 
the  war  and  U.S.  intervention;  the  domestic 
impulses  for  deepening  involvement  and 
then  withdrawal;  the  negotiations  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement;  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
our  foreign  policies.  Particular  attention  to 
lessons  about  how  American  society  makes 
its  foreign  policies.  Enrollment  limited. 
4  credits 

Anthony  Lake  (Mount  Holyoke  College) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

34lb  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  National  Security  in  the 
New  World  Order.  An  examination  of  the 
theory,  practice  and  possible  limitations  of 
the  use  of  force  in  international  relations. 
Topics  include  nuclear  weapons  strategy, 
nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  proliferation 
and  control,  and  terrorism. 
4  credits 
Susan  Peterson 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

342a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
and  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  President  vs.  Con- 
gress:  The  Struggle  tor  Control  Over  Ameri- 
can foreign  Policy. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rowe 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

342b  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  L992  93:  The  Political  Economy  of 

North-South  Relations.  An  intensive  analysis 
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of  relations  between  rich  and  poor  states  In 
such  issues  as  trade,  finance,  investment. 
technology  and  commodities  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  international  bar- 
gaining over  the  rules  of  the  game-  in  these 
issues  and  to  the  strategies  employed  by 
developing  countries  tor  altering  their  roles 
in  the  world  economy. 
4  credits 

To  be  (in non need 
To  be  arranged 

[343b  Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic] 

The  development  and  formulation  of  China's 
foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis,  and  the 
instruments  of  its  implementation.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
i  c  red  its 
Steven  Goldstein 

344a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  South  Africa  in  World 
Politics.  The  impact  of  South  African  policies 
on  African  states  and  on  the  world  commu- 
nity. Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

345a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Gender  and  Politics  in 
Europe.  An  examination  of  gender  and  poli- 
tics in  East  and  West  Europe.  The  course  will 
compare  the  changing  roles  of  women  in 
East  and  West  Europe  and  will  examine  the 
links  between  gender,  power,  and  public- 
policy. 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

345b  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Politics  of  Integra- 
tion: The  European  Community  and  Beyond. 
This  seminar  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  European  Community.  It  will  focus  on 
the  background  to  and  formation  of  the 
European  Community.  It  will  discuss  politics 
within  the  EC  by  focusing  on  the  institutions 
of  power,  decision-making  and  voting  be- 
havior, and  such  issue  areas  as  agricultural 
subsidies  and  international  migration.  Finally, 
it  will  examine  the  future  of  the  EC  by  exam- 
ining the  debate  between  those  who  want  to 
"deepen"  the  EC  and  those  who  wish  to 
"widen"  its  membership. 


i  1  redits 
luan  Troxel 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[346a  Seminar  in  International  Politics] 

Topic:  Conflict  and  Cooperation  in  Asia  An 
analysis  of  the  emergence  of  East  and  South- 
east Asia  in  world  politics  smu'  the  late  19th 
century,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  The  seminar  will 
be  especially  concerned  with  identifying 
sources  and  patterns  of  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion among  Asian  states  and  between  Asians 
and  Western  powers.  The  course  will  con- 
clude by  evaluating  prospects  for  current 
efforts  to  create  a  new  "Asia  Pacific  Commu- 
nity." To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 

346b  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
and  Comparative  Politics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Political  Economy  of 
the  Newly  Industrialized  Countries  of  Asia. 
An  examination  of  the  post-war  development 
of  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  Singapore  and 
Taiwan. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

348a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Relations 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  role  of  institutions  in 
organizing  international  life.  An  examination 
of  the  theory  and  practical  use  of  interna- 
tional institutions  to  address  global  problems 
of  economic  stability  and  development, 
including  economic  policy  coordination, 
trade,  aid  and  debt  management;  peace- 
keeping and  the  resolution  of  conflict:  hu- 
man rights;  and  the  environment.  Govern- 
ment courses  100,  240a  and  241a  are  prereq- 
uisites for  this  course. 
4  credits 

George  E.  Shambaugh 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[349b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Relations:  For- 
eign Policy  of  Japan] 

The  socio-cultural.  political,  and  economic 
foundations  of  Japanese  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  the  post-World  War  II  period  and 
the  search  for  a  global  role.  Permission  of  in- 
structor  is  required.  To  be  offered  in  1993-9  * 
4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 
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260a  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Theory 

An  examination  of  the  classical  polis  and  the 
Christian  commonwealth  as  alternatives  to 
the  nation-state  of  the  modern  world.  Topics 
considered  include:  the  moral  effects  of  war 
and  faction,  the  meaning  of  justice,  citizen- 
ship, and  natural  law,  the  relation  of  politics 
and  philosophy,  and  the  contest  between 
secular  and  sacred  authority.  Readings  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
and  Marsilius.  Emphasis  on  the  ancients. 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

260b  History  of  European  Political 
Theory,  1500-1800 

An  analytical  and  critical  consideration  of 
major  theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli 
through  Burke,  including  such  topics  as 
political  power  and  political  right;  the  politi- 
cal implications  of  religio-ethical  diversity;  the 
principle  and  the  problems  of  popular  sover- 
eignty; the  philosophical  justification  of  lib- 
erty and  equality;  revolutionary  republican- 
ism, conservatism,  and  the  question  of 
people's  capacity  to  create  and  control  politi- 
cal systems. 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

26 la  Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  major  liberal  and  nonliberal 
political  theories  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the  writings  of 
Hegel,  Marx,  Mill,  Weber,  and  Marcuse.  Not 
open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  Fl:10-2:20  p.m. 

26 lb  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought 

What  is  democracy?  A  reading  of  Rousseau's 
Sex  ial  Contract  introduces  the  following 
issues  to  be  explored  in  relation  to  the  ideal 
ol  democratic  sell  government:  pluralism, 
panic  ipation,  majority  rule  VS.  minority  rights, 
and  equality.  Selected  readings  from  liberal, 
radical,  democratic,  Marxian,  and  feminist 
political  thought.  Not  open  to  first  year  stu 

dents. 


4  credits 

Philip  Green 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:20  p.m.:  dis.  F  1:10-2:20 

p.m. 

263b  Human  Nature  and  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  human  nature, 
including  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism,  and 
sociobiology,  in  terms  of  the  implications  of 
such  theories  for  the  central  issues  of  politi- 
cal philosophy.  Discussion  of  selected  topics 
where  these  theories  bear  directly  on  politi- 
cal issues  such  as  sex  roles  and  politics, 
political  violence,  and  the  sources  and  con- 
sequences of  contemporary  changes  in 
American  lifestyles. 
4  credits 

Stanley  Roth  man 
WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

36lb  Seminar  in  American  Political 
Thought 

Topic  for  1992-93:  American  Political 
Thought  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War.  Of  central  importance  are  the  intellec- 
tual sources  of  the  American  regime,  the 
institution  of  constitutional  democracy,  the 
problematic  relationship  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, and  the  struggle  over  slavery  and  states 
rights. 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Mill  and  Nietzsche:  Ratio- 
nalism and  Its  Rejection  In  Modern  Political 
Theory. 
4  credits 
Leo  Weinstein 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[364a  Seminar  in  Political  Theory:  Femi- 
nist Theory] 

Through  a  study  of  historical  and  contempo- 
rary writings  about  women  and  politics,  this 
seminar  examines  descriptive  and  normative 
theories  about  women's  place  in  society  and 
political  life,  and  the  impact  of  gender,  race, 
and  class  on  political  behavior.  It  also  ex- 
plores the  ways  in  which  taking  gender  as  a 
category  of  analysis  affects  our  theorizing 
about  political  life.  Prerequisites:  lOOd  or  the 
equivalent;  at  least  one  course  that  addresses 
issues  of  gender  in  society  (preferably  from 
the-  list  of  courses  approved  for  the  major  in 
women's  studies).  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
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t  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture,  and 
Politics 

How  arc  hierarchies  of  gender,  class,  and 
race  maintained  in  a  democratic  society? 
How  does  the  ruling  class  maintain  its  rule? 
Patterns  ot domination  and  resistance  in 
everyday  lite,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  mass  media,  especially  television  and 
films,  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  lOOd 
or  SOC  212b;  GOV  261a  or  equivalent  rec- 
ommended. 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 

Th  3— 1:50  pan.;  Films  shown  T  3-4:50  p.m. 
and  W  7:30-10  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

\  credits 


Basis:  LOOd  or.  in  exceptional  circumstances, 

an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  In 
the  chair. 


Requirements:  L0  semester  courses,  including 
the  t<  )llow  ing: 

1.  lOOd; 

2.  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields: 
American  government,  comparative  gov- 
ernment, international  relations,  and  po- 
litical theory; 

3.  two  additional  courses,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  seminar,  and  both  of  which 
must  be  related  to  one  of  the  courses 
taken  under  (2);  they  may  be  in  the  same 
departmental  field,  or  they  may  be  in 
other  fields,  in  which  case  a  rationale  for 
their  choice  must  be  accepted  by  the 
student  and  her  adviser;  and 

4.  two  additional  elective  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
they  meet  the  college  requirements. 


408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 
8  credits 


The  Minor 


Advisers:  Same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Donald  Baumer,  Susan  Bourque, 
Patrick  Coby,  Donna  Robinson  Divine, 
Velma  Garcia,  Howard  Gold,  Steven 
Goldstein,  Philip  Green,  Walter  Morris-Hale, 
Donald  Robinson,  Stanley  Rothman. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:   Elizabeth 
Doherty,  Walter  Morris-Hale,  Steven 
Goldstein. 

Prelaw  Adviser:  Alice  Hearst. 

Graduate  School  Adviser:  Philip  Green 

Director  of  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program:  Donald  Baumer. 


Based  on  lOOd,  and  shall  include  four  addi- 
tional courses,  including  at  least  one  course 
from  two  of  the  four  fields  identified  as 
requirements  for  the  major. 


Honors 


Director:  Patrick  Coby. 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program 
who  have  at  least  a  33  GPA  in  courses  in 
their  major.  Eligible  students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  in  the  Spring  of  their  junior  year, 
but  Fall  applications  are  allowable  so  long  as 
they  are  received  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  classes  in  September.  January  gradu- 
ates are  on  a  different  schedule. 

Basis:  lOOd  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  by 
the  chair. 
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430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements: 

1.  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general 
requirements  for  the  major,  that  is,  10 
courses  of  which  430d  Thesis  counts  for 
two.  These  courses  must  include  a  second 
course  in  political  theory,  but  need  not 
include  a  seminar. 

2.  Students  must  attend  a  non-credit  seminar 
on  research  methods  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  Fall  semester. 

3.  The  core  of  the  program  is  a  thesis  paper, 
a  complete  draft  of  which  is  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester.  Students 
will  spend  the  Spring  semester  revising 
their  papers  and  will  submit  the  final 
version  by  April  1. 

4.  Following  submission  of  the  final  paper, 
students  will  take  an  oral  examination 
based  on  the  thesis  and  on  the  field  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  field  is  defined 
by  the  student  herself,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  exam  will  identify  three  courses  which 
she  believes  bear  upon  the  topic  of  her 
thesis.  The  choice  of  these  courses  should 
be  made  with  a  view  to  the  wider  con- 
cerns of  political  science. 


Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program 

The  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington 
Program  is  a  first-semester  program  open  to 
Smith  junior  and  senior  government  majors 
and  to  other  Smith  juniors  and  seniors  with 
appropriate  background  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. It  provides  students  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  processes  by  which  public 
policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Students  are  normally  resident  in 
Washington  from  the  June  preceding  the 
semester  through  December. 


Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washing- 
ton, the  student  must  have  satisfactorily 
completed  at  least  one  course  in  American 
national  government  at  the  200  level  selected 
from  the  following  courses:  200b,  201a,  202a, 
203a,  206b,  207a,  and  [208b].  In  addition,  a 
successful  applicant  must  show  promise  of 
capacity  for  independent  work.  An  applicant 
must  have  an  excess  of  four  credits  on  her 
record  preceding  the  semester  in  Washing- 
ton. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Semester- 
in-Washington  Program,  12  credits  are 
granted:  four  credits  for  a  seminar  in 
policymaking  (41  la);  and  eight  credits  for  an 
independent  research  project  (412a),  culmi- 
nating in  a  long  paper. 

No  student  may  write  an  honors  thesis  in  the 
same  field  in  which  she  has  written  her  long 
paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the 
department,  upon  petition,  grants  a  specific 
exemption  from  this  policy. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
Smith  College  faculty,  who  is  responsible  for 
selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in 
obtaining  placement  in  appropriate  offices  in 
Washington,  and  directing  the  independent 
research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 
The  seminar  is  conducted  by  an  adjunct 
professor  resident  in  Washington. 

Students  participating  in  the  program  pay  full 
tuition  for  the  semester.  They  do  not  pay  any 
fees  for  residence  at  the  college,  but  are 
required  to  pay  for  their  own  room  and 
board  in  Washington  during  the  Fall  semes- 
ter. 


Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made 
through  the  director  of  the  Semester-in  A\  ash 
ington  Program  no  later  than  November  1  of 
the  preceding  year.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
12  students,  and  the  program  is  not  mounted 
for  fewer  than  six 
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History 


Professors 

Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 

Robert  M.  Haddad,  Ph  I).  (History  and 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
loan  Afferica,  Ph.D. 
R.  Jackson  Wilson.  Ph.D. 
Lester  K.  Little,  Ph.D. 
fHoward  Allen  Nenner,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
"Joachim  W.  Stieber,  Ph.D. 
Neal  E.  Salisbury,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (American  Studies 

and  History) 
jHelen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (History 

and  American  Studies) 
Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Ann  Zulawski,  Ph.D.  (History  and  Latin 

American  Studies) 
Ernest  Benz,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Weir,  Ph.D. 


Richard  Lim,  Ph.D. 
Anne  McKernan,  Ph. I) 

Lecturers 

2Susan  Lewandowski,  Ph. I) 
2Klemens  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 
-'Karen  Manners  Smith,  PhD 


Visiting  Lecturer 

-Ahmet  Kuyas  (Assistant  Professor  of  History 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

Research  Associate 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a 
major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  en- 
couraged to  enroll  in  100a  or  113a.  Those 
with  strong  backgrounds  in  history-  or  with 
History  Advanced  Placement  scores  of  4  or  5 
should  begin  with  courses  at  the  200-level.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
highly  desirable  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  students  planning  a  major  in 
history. 


Introductory  Courses 

100a  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European 
History  to  1500 

The  rise  of  a  distinctive  society  in  Europe; 
classical  antiquity,  Latin  Christianity,  Renais- 
sance Italy;  interactions  with  regions  outside 


Europe.  Normally  tor  first-year  students  and 

sophomores;  others  may  be  admitted  by 

permission  of  the  1  >irector. 

i  credits 

Richard  Lint,  Director 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:10  p.m.;  dis.  Th  9-10:20 

a.m.;  Th  1-2:20  p.m.;  Th  M:20  p.m. 

101b  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European 

History  Since  1500 

A  survey  of  modem  history  focusing  on  key 

intellectual,  political,  and  social  trends   The 
course  examines  how  ideology,  war,  unpen 
alism.  bureaucracy,  and  revolution  made  and 
unmade  states,  while  science  a\k\  technology 

transformed  everyday  lite 

»  e  redits 

En  test  Benz,  Director 

Lee.  M  \Y  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis  Th  1-2  pin.; 

Th  3-t  p.m.;  F  1:10-2:10  p.m. 
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113a  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  1492-1876 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 

development  of  market  capitalism  and  its 

consequences  for  politics,  social  life,  and 

culture. 

4  credits 

R.Jackson  Wilson,  Director 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2  p.m.;  dis.  M  W  2:40-3:30 

p.m.,  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m.,  Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

114b  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  1876-Present 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 

development  of  industrial  capitalism  and  its 

consequences  for  politics,  social  life,  and 

culture. 

4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Director 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  M  W  2:30-3:40 

p.m.;  T  3-4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


Lectures  and  Colloquia 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and 
discussion  courses  limited  to  20.  Lectures  and 
colloquia  are  open  to  all  students  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  In  certain  cases,  stu- 
dents may  enroll  in  colloquia  for  seminar 
credit  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 


Antiquity 

[201b  (L)  The  Ancient  Near  East] 

Introduction  to  the  history  and  rediscovery  of 
the  earliest  civilizations  of  the  Near  East, 
from  the  Sumerians  and  the  Old  Kingdom  in 
Egypt  to  the  Persian  Empire.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

202a  (L)  Archaic  and  Classical  Greece 

From  the  emergence  of  the  Greek  world  out 
of  the  Dark  Age  to  the  rise  of  Philip  II  of 
Macedon,  c.800-336  B.C..  focusing  on  the 
politics,  society,  and  culture  of  late  archaic 
and  classical  Greece,  tyranny  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  polis;  the  Persian  Wars;  free- 
dom, empire,  and  democracy:  the  Golden 
Vge  "t  Peri<  les;  religion  and  society;  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  the  emergence  of 

Macedon  and  tin-  demist-  of  Greek  freedom. 


4  credits 

Richard  Lim 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

203b  (L)  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Hellenistic  World 

Exploration  of  the  life  and  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  political,  social, 
and  cultural  effects  of  his  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire,  including  the  expansion  of 
Hellenic  culture  and  oriental  influences; 
emergence  of  cosmopolitan  society  and 
culture;  monarchy  and  the  city-state;  ruler 
cult,  traditional  gods,  and  mystery  religions; 
exploration,  learning,  and  science. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[204a  (L)  The  Roman  Republic] 

A  survey  of  the  developing  social,  cultural, 
and  political  world  of  Rome  as  the  city  as- 
sumed dominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Achievements  of  the  Roman  state,  plebeians 
and  patricians,  the  Roman  family  and  sla- 
very; encounters  with  local  cultures  in  North 
Africa,  Gaul,  and  the  Greek  East;  problems 
of  imperial  expansion  and  social  conflicts. 
The  Late  Republic  will  receive  special  em- 
phasis. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

[205b  (L)  The  Roman  Empire] 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  the  principate  of 
Augustus  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  role  of  the  emperor  in 
the  Roman  world,  Rome  and  its  relationship 
with  local  cities,  the  maintenance  of  an 
imperial  system:  rich  and  poor,  free  and 
slave,  Roman  and  barbarian;  the  family,  law 
and  society;  military  monarchy,  persecution 
of  Christians;  pagans,  Christians,  and  Jews  In 
late  Antiquity.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

206b  (C)  Aspects  of  Ancient  History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Emergence  of 
Byzantium:  Diocletian  to  Justinian.  Examines 
the  socio-economic,  cultural,  political  and 
military  transformations  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  culminating  in  na- 
scent Byzantine  civilization.  Topics  of  special 
interest:  relationship  of  emperors  to  cities 
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and  civic  elites,  the  rise  of  bishops  as  <  i\  i< 
patrons,  interact  ions  between  pagans,  Jews, 
and  Christians.   The  changing  shape  of  the 
classical  city  and  the  impact  of  asceticism. 

4  credits 

Richard  Urn 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 


Islamic  Middle  East 

207a  (L)  Islamic  Civilization  to  the  1 5th 
Century 

The  emergence,  development,  and  decline  of 
classical  Islamic  civilization;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Mediterranean  and  Middle  Eastern 
societies  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Ro- 
,    man  and  Iranian  empires. 
4  credits 
Robert  Haddad 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m.  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor 

208b  (L)  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire 

The  course  will  be  a  survey  of  600  years  of 
South-East  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
history.  It  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  last 
Middle  Eastern  empire  with  reference  to 
Islamic  and  Byzantine  traditions  and  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  various  Otto- 
man institutions  which  constituted  the  pillars 
of  a  world  power. 
4  credits 
Ahmet  Kuyas 
M  W  2:40^4  p.m. 


South  Asia 

210b  Modern  India 

The  political,  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
development  of  India  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  with  special  attention  to  the  impact 
of  colonial  rule.  The  movement  for  indepen- 
dence. Gandhi  and  non-violence,  India  since 
1947.  Lectures  and  discussions,  occasional 
films  and  slide  presentations. 
4  credits 

Susan  Lewandowski 
MWF  8^8:50  a.m. 


East  Asia 

211a  (L)  The  Emergence  of  China 

A  survey  of  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
from  c.1000  B.C.  to  A.D.  000.  Attention  given 


to  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  artisti< 

developments    (  )pen  to  first  veil  students 
t  credits 

Daniel  Gardner 

I  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

212b  (L)  East  Asia  in  Transformation, 
A.D.  600-1850 

A  survey  ol  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
A.D.  600  1850.  Attention  given  to  political, 

social,  intellectual,  and  artistic  developments 
Open  to  first-year  students 
4  credits 
Dcuucl  Gardner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

213a  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Intellectual  founda- 
tions of  China.  Readings  from  the  major 
schools  of  Chinese  thought. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 

[213b  (L)  Japan  Since  16001 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

21 4b  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Religion  in  China   The 
role  of  religion  in  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary Chinese  society.  The  course  will  exam 
ine  anthropological  approaches  to  Chinese 

religion;  religion  and  politics;  religion  among 
the  elite;  popular  religion;  ancestor  worship; 
ghosts;  sectarian  rebellions;  the  impact  of 
Christianity  in  China. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

218b  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China 

Topic  for  1992-03:  Thought  and  An  in  the' 
'fang  and  Sung  Dynasties.  Discussion  and 
occasional  lectures  on  the  key  figures  and 
philosophical,  cultural,  and  artistic  move 
ments  in  Tang  (618-907)  and  Ming  Dvnasiv 
(960-  1279)  China  Prerequisite:  one  course  in 
Chinese  history  or  Chinese  an. 

t  credits 

Daniel  Gardner.  Mary/in  Rhie  < .  Iff  and  last 

Asian  Studies) 

T  l-i  p.m. 
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[219a  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration, 
300-1050] 

Plague  and  demographic  decline;  peasant 
society  under  a  warrior  elite;  social  roles  of 
women;  gift-exchange  economy;  accultura- 
tion of  Celtic,  Roman,  Germanic,  Islamic, 
Jewish,  and  Scandinavian  peoples;  Latin 
literacy  and  the  earliest  vernaculars;  religion 
as  ritual;  the  book  as  treasure;  beginnings  of 
the  Romanesque.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[220b  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Com- 
mercial Revolution,  1050-1300] 

Agricultural  technology  and  population  ex- 
pansion; organization  of  the  countryside  for 
the  market;  growth  of  a  monetary  economy 
and  an  urban  culture;  universities;  scientific 
method;  law  and  bureaucracy;  evangelical 
awakening,  feminine  mysticism,  the  laity,  and 
the  suppression  of  dissent;  expulsion  of  the 
Jews;  crusades  against  Moslems  and  Greek 
Christians;  travel  to  China;  from  Romanesque 
to  Gothic.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

221b  (L)  Social  History  of  European  Mo- 
nasticism 

From  the  Benedictines  to  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans:   recruitment,  patronage,  gover- 
nance, livelihood,  spirituality,  and  reciprocal 
ties  with  society.  Comparison  with  monastic 
movements  in  other  religious  traditions. 
Recommended  background:  100,  219,  220 
or  222. 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

222a  (L)  Early  English  History 

Celtic  origins,  Roman  Britain,  Anglo-Saxon 

society,  Danish  and  Norman  invasions, 

Anglo-Norman  kingdom. 

4  credits 

Lester  Link' 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.  at  the 

option  of  the  instructor 

223a  (L)  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and 
the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy 

s<  h  ic!\ .  c  ulture,  and  politics  at  the  end  of  the 
Middk-  Ages,  the  age  of  the  Black  Death,  the 
church  councils,  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 


the  early  voyages  of  discovery.  Open  to  first- 
year  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
only. 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[224b  (L)  Europe  from  1460  to  1660:  The 
Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transi- 
tion to  Early  Modern  Times] 

Latin  Christian  society  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation;  the  humanist  movement  north 
of  the  Alps;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation;  Roman  Catholic  reform 
and  the  Counter-Reformation.  Open  to  first- 
year  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
only.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 

[225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy  in 
the  Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare] 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical 
context  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  I  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V,  Richard  III  and  King  Lear, 
More's  Utopia  and  The  History  of  Richard  III, 
and  other  significant  works  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  touching  on 
the  questions  of  order,  authority,  and  legiti- 
macy. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structors. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Howard  Nenner,  William  Oram  (English 
Language  and  Literature) 

[227a  (L)  Tudor  England] 

The  development  of  the  early  modern  En- 
glish state,  from  its  15th-century  origins  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  An  examination  of 
dynasticism,  religious  upheaval,  and  the 
place  and  power  of  English  monarchs  from 
Richard  III  to  James  I.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 
94. 

4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 


[228b  (L)  Stuart  England] 

The  transition  to  political  stability  from  the 
c\k\  of  the  Elizabethan  era  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  Georgian  monarchy.  An  examination 
of  religion,  polities,  and  constitutional 
thought  in  England's  century  of  revolution. 
To  be  ottered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
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229b  (C)  Industrialization  and  the  Social 

Transformation  of  the  British  Peoples, 

1760-1920 

Economic  theory,  socialism,  collective  action, 

roots  of  the  welfare  state,  imperialism:  inner 

and  outer  empire,  liberty  and  equality,  class 

and  gender. 

4  credits 

Anne  McKernan 

M  W  10-11:30  a.m. 

[230a  (C)  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  of 
England,  1830-1940] 

An  examination  principally  of  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  England,  and  the  Great  War  and 
its  aftermath,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  and  the  intellectual 
elite.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 

235a  (C)  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance in  European  Thought,  1750-1870 

The  images  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  both  before  and  after  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Gothic  Revival  as  a  reaction 
against  classicism  in  arts  and  letters,  against 
the  political  and  social  values  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  well  as  against  industrial  mod- 
ernization and  economic  liberalism.  An  epi- 
logue will  briefly  survey  the  Gothic  Revival 
in  the  United  States  (c.  1830-1930). 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

239a  (L)  Emergence  and  Development  of 
Russian  State  and  Society  from  Kievan 
Rus  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars 

The  political,  social,  and  cultural  roots  of 
Russian  institutions,  foreign  influences  on  the 
structure  of  Russian  society  and  polity;  evolu- 
tion of  autocracy  and  the  bureaucratic  state. 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff erica 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[240b  (L)  Tradition  and  Change  in  Rus- 
sian and  Soviet  History,  1801-Present] 

The  uses  of  political  power  for  social  trans- 
formation before  and  after  the  Revolutions  of 
1917;  dilemmas  of  integrating  modernization 
and  tradition;  prospects  for  change  in  the 


relationship  between  society  and  shite  in 
Soviet  Russia   To  Ik-  ottered  in  b>(< 
»  c  red  its 

Joan  Afferica 

245a  (L)  Early  Modern  Europe,  1618- 
1815 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  regime   On  behalt  ot 
the  central  State,  war-making  absolutists. 
Enlightened  philosophes,  and  patriotic  re 

publicans  assailed  privileges.  The  course 

concludes  by  examining  how  the  French 

Revolution  and  the  industrial  revolution 

leveled  European  societies 

4  credits 

Ernest  Benz 

T  Th  3-4:30  p.m. 

247a  (C)  The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 
Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 

Formation  of  the  Great  Russian  and  Soviet 
Empires;  theory  and  practice  of  government 
policy  toward  minority  populations;  political. 
economic,  and  cultural  relations  among 
constituent  peoples  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 
4  credits 
Joan  Afferica 
W  1-3:30  p.m. 

250a  (L)  Europe  in  the  19th  Century 

For  a  century  following  181S,  fundamental 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political 
changes  swept  the  continent  without  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  course  studies  the  international 
order  established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  challengers:  liberalism,  nationalism. 
socialism,  secularism,  capitalism,  and  imperi- 
alism. 
4  credits 
Ernest  Benz 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.:  dis   W  7:30-8  J<»  p.m.: 
W  8:30-9:20  p.m.;  to  be  arranged 

251b  (L)  Europe  in  the  20th  Century 
A  survey  of  the  ideological  and  military 
rivalries  of  the  contemporary  era  Special 

attention  is  devoted  to  the  origins,  character, 
and  outcomes  of  the  two  World  Wars.  And  to 
the  experience  ^\  fascism.  Nazism,  and 
Communism. 
»  credits 

Ernest  Benz 

T  Th  10:30-1 1:50  a.m.;  dis.  W  7:30-8:20  p.m.. 
W  8:30-9:20  p.m.;  to  be  arranged 
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253a  (L)  History  of  Women  in  Modern 
European  Societies 

Major  intellectual,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic transformations  in  the  lives  of  Euro- 
pean women  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Topics  include  the  rise  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, class  relations  in  industrial  society,  new 
concepts  of  the  self,  changing  attitudes  to- 
wards sexuality,  reproduction,  and  family  life. 
In  addition  to  studying  how  womanhood  is 
created  as  a  social  ideal,  the  course  focuses 
( >n  women's  individual  and  collective 
struggles  to  define  themselves  and  to  better 
their  world. 
4  credits 
Anne  McKerna  n 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

255a  (C)  Modern  European  Studies  in 
History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Revolt  Against  Materi- 
alism. The  intellectual  context  of  fascism. 
Readings  from  Nietzsche,  Sorel,  Wilde, 
Pareto,  Marinetti,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler,  as 
well  as  studies  of  elections,  psychology,  and 
culture.  Both  politicians  and  artists  claimed  to 
be  Nietzschean  free  spirits.  Who  best  under- 
stood his  call  to  ruthless  creativity? 
4  credits 
Ernest  Benz 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 


Latin  America 

260a  (L)  Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 
1821 

Iberian  invasions  in  the  16th  century  to  the 
m<  >\  ements  for  independence  in  the  early 
1800s.  The  course  emphasizes  the  effects  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  rule  on  the 
native  societies  of  the  Americas. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

26 lb  (L)  National  Latin  America,  1821  to 
the  Present 

A  thematic  survey  of  Latin  American  history 
in  the  L9th  and  20th  centuries  focusing  on 
the-  development  ol  export  economies  and 
the  ( onsolidation  ol  the  state  in  the  L9th 
century,  the  growth  ol  political  participation 

by  the  masses  alter  1(;<)0.  and  the  efforts  ol 
Latin  Ameru  aflS  in  the  second  half  of  the 


20th  century  to  bring  social  justice  and  de- 
mocracy to  the  region. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


United  States 

266b  (L)  The  Colonial  Experience  in 
North  America 

The  depopulation  of  native  North  America 
and  its  resettlement  by  Europeans  and  en- 
slaved Africans;  English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  colonial  empires;  particular  atten- 
tion to  social,  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural factors  in  the  rise  of  the  British  colonies 
and  their  triumph  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 
TTh9-10:20'a.m. 

267a  (L)  North  American  Indians  Since 
1500 

An  introduction  to  the  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  history  of  Native  Americans  and 
their  relations  with  non-Indians. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[268a  (L)  America  as  a  New  Nation:  The 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  1789-1820] 

Ideological  and  political  developments  dur- 
ing the  age  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
Principal  themes:  the  emergence  and  defini- 
tion of  an  ideology  of  party  and  faction,  the 
conflict  between  agrarian  and  entrepreneur- 
ial views  of  the  world,  and  the  unsettling 
impact  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
consequences  in  Europe.  To  be  offered  in 
1993^94. 
4  credits 

[269a  (L)  Antebellum  America,  1820- 
1860] 

Primary  focus  on  the  changing  character  of 
American  politics  between  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln.  Topics  include  the  second  party 
system,  slavery,  abolitionism,  westward 
expansion,  the  Republicans,  and  the  politics 
ot  secession.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

I  c  redits 
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[271a  (C)  American  Space:  History  of  the 
American  Landscape  and  Built  Environ- 
ment] 
The  human-made  environment  in  the  United 

States  in  its  historical  dimensions,  locus  is  on 
selected  problems — such  as  the  land,  the 
house,  public  buildings  and  spaces,  cities — 
examined  in  a  range  of  time  periods.  Read- 
ings include  literary  works,  cultural  geogra- 
phy, architectural  criticism,  social  and  cul- 
tural history,  and  studies  of  particular  sites. 
Prerequisites:  1 13  and  114.  To  be  ottered  in 
L993-94. 
4  credits 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

[272b  (L)  United  States  Social  History, 

1815-1890] 

Social,  economic,  and  cultural  change  during 
the  age  of  industrialization  and  territorial 
expansion.  Focal  topics:  the  emergence  of 
new  working  and  middle  classes;  Afro- 
Americans  during  and  after  slavery;  the  trans- 
formation of  family  fanning;  new  roles  for 
women  and  men;  new  forms  of  religion, 
ethnicity,  and  popular  culture;  the  uprooting 
of  Native  Americans.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 
94. 

4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 

273b  (L)  Contemporary  America,  World 
War  D  to  the  Present 

\    Topics  include  America's  rise  to  global 
power,  the  Cold  War,  McCarthyism,  the 
political  upheaval  of  the  1960s,  and  the 
politics  of  scarcity. 

i    4  credits 
Robert  Weir 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

275a  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States,  1620-1860 

4  credits 

R.Jackson  Wilson 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

276b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States,  I860  to  the  Present 

4  credits 

R.  Jackson  Wilson 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[277a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S.,  Colo- 
nial Period  to  1865] 

The  course  will  examine  the  historical  posi- 
tion oi~  women  within  the  society  and  cul- 


ture Problems  will  include  immigration  and 

ethnicity,  isolation  and  social  organization. 
the  legal  status  ot  women  (property  and 
other  rights),  religion  and  witchcraft,  issues 

ot  race  and  class,  the-  Revolution  and  the 

Civil  War,  women's  work  within  the-  house 
hold,  slavery,  education,  redefinition  of 

motherhood,  abolition  and  re-form,  emer- 
gence of  women's  rights  and  factory  labor. 
Emphasis  on  social,  cultural,  and  spatial 
aspects.  Prerequisite:  1  L3a  or  its  equivalent, 
or  a  200-level  U.S.  history  course.  pre-Crvil 
War  (  Mtered  In  alternate  years.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 
\  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz  and  Mary  Maples 
Dunn 

278b  (L)  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
1865  to  the  Present 

The  course  will  continue  the  examination  of 
the  historical  position  of  women  within  the 
society  and  culture.  Problems  will  include 
the  implications  of  class,  the  rise  of  the 
"lady,"  changing  notions  of  sexuality,  educa- 
tional growth,  feminism.  Black  women  in 
"freedom,"  wage-earning  women,  careers, 
radicalism,  the  sexual  revolution,  the  impact 
of  the  world  wars  and  depression,  and 
feminism's  second  wave.  Emphasis  on  social 
and  cultural  aspects  with  a  particular  interest 
in  the  persistence  of  tensions  between  do- 
mesticity and  activism  in  women's  lives. 
4  credits 

Karen  Manners  Smith 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

291b  (C)  Topics  in  Comparative  History 

Topic  for  1992-(M:  The  Nationality  Question 
The  case  of  central  Europe,  1815-present. 

4  credits 

Klemens  von  Klcni/K-rcr 

W  7:30-9:3<)  p.m.  and  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 


Seminars 

[302a  Topics  in  Ancient  History] 

To  be  ottered  in  L993-94. 
t  credits 
Richard  Urn 

[307a  Problems  in  the  History  of  the 
Islamic  Middle  East] 
To  be  ottered  in  1993-94. 
t  credits 
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[317a  Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

320b  Early  European  History  to  1300 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Religious  Acculturation. 
The  encounters  of  Christianity  with  the  vari- 
ous cultures  and  ethnic  groups  of  Europe,  in 
particular  the  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Germanic 
peoples.  Recommended  background:  100, 
103,  205,  219,  221,  222,  or  ARH  221. 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

324a  Topics  in  European  History,  1300- 
1660 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Limited  Versus  Absolute 
Monarchy  in  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries. 
Constitutional  government  ("mixed  monar- 
chy") in  theory  and  practice  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  The  interplay  of  religion  and 
politics,  the  defense  of  traditional  rights  of 
estates  and  theories  of  legitimate  resistance  in 
the  Age  of  the  Reformation  and  Counter- 
Reformation.  The  increasing  role  of  govern- 
ments in  the  imposition  of  confessional  con- 
formity and  social  discipline.  Jean  Bodin's 
theory  of  absolute  monarchy  and  its  critics. 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[327a  Topics  in  British  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 

[340a  Topics  in  Russian  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff erica 

350a  Modern  Europe 

Topic  for  1992-93:  History  of  the  Family: 
Public  and  Private  Life. 
i  <  redits 

Anne  McKernan 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

36lb  Problems  in  the  HLstory  of  Spanish 
America  and  Brazil 

Topic  lor  L992  93:  [s  There  a  Revolutionary 
<  >ption?  A  <  omparative  study  of  the  historical 
experiei*  es  <  >l  Mexi<  o,  <  luba,  and  Nicaragua. 


4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[365b  Topics  in  Colonial  American  His- 
tory] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 

[367a  Problems  in  American  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

367b  Topics  in  American  Indian  History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Indians  in  Colonial  North 
America.  Prerequisite:  267  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

375b  Problems  in  United  States  Intellec- 
tual History 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the 
Crisis  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
4  credits 

R.Jackson  Wilson 
M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

[383b  Research  in  U.S.  Women's  History: 
The  Sophia  Smith  Collection] 

Topic  for  1992-93:  American  Women  in  the 

Era  of  Enfranchisement,  1869-1920. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  quali- 
fied returning  students. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Joan  Afferica,  Ernest  Benz,  Daniel 
Gardner,  Robert  Haddad,  Richard  Lim,  Lester 
Little,  Neil  Salisbury,  Joachim  Stieber,  R. 

Jackson  Wilson,  Ann  Zulawski. 
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The  history  major  comprises  1  1  semester 
courses,  at  least  six  of  which  shall  normally 
be  taken  at  Smith,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  The  basis  tor  the  major  will  normally  be 
any  two  100-level  history  courses,  at  least 
one  of  which  examines  the  period  before 
1600.  Only  two  100-level  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  Students  who 
enter  the  major  as  juniors  or  with  a  strong 
preparation  in  history  should  substitute 
appropriate  200-level  courses  for  the  basis 
of  the  major. 

2.  Field  of  concentration:  five  semester 
courses  consisting  of  either: 

a.  one  history  seminar,  normally  to  be 
taken  at  Smith,  and  four  courses  at  the 
200-level,  two  of  which  may  be  histori- 
cally oriented  courses  in  related  disci- 
plines; or 

b.  two  seminars,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
normally  to  be  taken  at  Smith,  and 
three  courses  at  the  200-level;  one  of 
these  seminars  or  courses  may  be  a 
historically  oriented  course  in  a  related 
discipline. 

Under  either  of  these  two  options, 
courses  in  related  disciplines  that  are  to 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  field  of  concen- 
tration must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser  and  by  the  Department's  Curricu- 
lum Committee. 

3.  Additional  courses,  consisting  of  four 
history  courses  or  seminars  in  at  least  two 
fields  distinct  from  the  field  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Fields:  Antiquity;  Islamic  Middle  East;  East 
Asia;  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society, 
300-1450;  Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transfor- 
mation, 1000-1660;  Early  Modern  Europe, 
1300-1815;  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  the 
Present;  Latin  America;  United  States. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  major. 

In  the  normal  sequence,  students  should 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  basis  of 
the  major  prior  to  enrolling  in  advanced 
courses. 

A  student  who  has  passed  the  AP  examina- 
tion in  European  history  with  a  grade  of  4  or 
5  may  count  this  as  the  equivalent  of  MSI 
101b  (for  4  credits)  toward  the  major;  or,  a 
student  who  has  passed  the  AP  examination 


in  American  history  may  count  tins  as  tin- 
equivalent  of  HS'I  ll4b(for  u  redits)  toward 
the  major. 


Study  Away 


A  student  planning  to  study  away  from  Smith 
during  the  academic  year  or  during  the  sum- 
mer must  consult  with  a  departmental  ad- 
viser concerning  rules  for  granting  credit 
toward  the  major  or  the  degree.  Students 
must  consult  with  the  departmental  adviser 
for  study  away  both  before  and  after  their 
participation  in  Junior  Year  Abroad  pro- 
grams. 

Adviser  for  Study  Away:  Lester  Little. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 

The  minor  is  comprised  of  five  semester 
courses: 

1.  No  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100-level. 

2.  At  least  one  of  which  must  examine  the 
period  before  1600. 

3.  At  least  three  of  which  must  be  at  the 
200-level  or  above,  and  related  chronologi- 
cally, thematically,  geographically,  or  in 
some  other  manner.  Students  should  consult 
their  advisers. 


Honors 

Director:  Ann  Zulawski. 

431a  Thesis 

H  credits 

The  honors  program  is  a  one-year  program 
taken  during  the  senior  year.  Students  who 
plan  to  enter  honors  should  present  a  thesis 
project,  in  consultation  with  an  adviser,  not 
later  than  preregistration  week  of  the  spring 
semester  of  their  junior  year.  Students  spend- 
ing the  junior  year  away  should  submit  their 
proposal  to  the  director  of  honors  in  the 
spring  semester  and  must  apply  not  later 
than  the  second  day  of  classes  of  the  fall 
semester  of  their  senior  year. 
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The  central  feature  of  the  history  honors 
program  is  the  writing  of  a  senior  thesis, 
which  is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  preparation 
of  the  thesis  will  count  for  eight  credits  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Each 
honors  candidate  will  defend  her  thesis  in 
the  week  before  spring  recess  at  an  oral 
examination  in  which  she  will  be  asked  to 
relate  her  thesis  topic  to  a  broader  field  of 
historical  inquiry,  defined  with  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  honors. 

Honors  students  will  present  12  courses  (48 
credits)  for  the  history  major,  including  the 
thesis  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

The  definition  of  the  basis  for  the  major  and 
of  the  fields  of  concentration  will  be  the 
same  as  for  regular  majors.  For  honors  stu- 
dents, the  distribution  of  the  ten  courses  that 
follow  the  basis  for  the  major  differs  from 
that  of  regular  majors  and  will  be  as  follows: 
1.   four  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  another  discipline 
and  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  a  semi- 


The  program  consists  of  12  semester  courses, 
distributed  as  follows: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  major  will  normally  be 
any  two  100-level  history  courses,  one  of 
which  examines  the  period  before  1600. 
Only  two  100-level  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major. 

2.  Field  of  concentration:  eight  semester 
courses  consisting  of: 

a.  two  200-level  courses  (eight  credits) 

and  two  seminars  in  modern  Euro- 
pean history,  one  of  the  latter  being 
the  integrating  course  (255a)  taken 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year;  and 

b.  four  200-level  courses  (16  credits) 
dealing  with  the  modern  European 
period  in  related  disciplines. 

3.  Two  additional  courses  (eight  credits)  in 
history  outside  the  field  of  concentration. 

Majors  in  modern  European  studies  in  his- 
tory may  apply  for  admission  to  the  depart- 
mental honors  program.  They  may  also 
participate  in  study  abroad  programs  in 
Europe  during  the  junior  year,  with  the 
permission  of  their  major  adviser. 


2.  the  thesis  counting  for  two  courses  (eight 
credits); 

3.  one  semester  course  in  ancient  history  or 
a  related  course  in  ancient  studies; 

4.  three  history  courses  or  seminars  (12 
credits)  in  a  field  or  fields  other  than  the 
field  of  concentration. 

Additional  stipulation  concerning  seminars: 
The  eight  courses  (32  credits)  that  follow  the 
basis  for  the  major  will  include  at  least  two 
seminars,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  field 
of  concentration.  Seminars  or  special  studies 
for  honors  students  may  be  offered  in  con- 
junction with  selected  lecture  courses,  for 
additional  credits,  upon  consultation  with  the 
director  of  honors. 


Modern  European  Studies  in 
History 

This  interdisciplinary  program  offered  to 
history  majors  is  designed  to  coordinate 
courses  in  modem  European  history  I  L789  i(» 
tin-  present)  with  related  areas  o\  study. 


Graduate 

521a  Problems  in  Early  Modern  History 

4  credits 

54 la  Problems  in  Modern  European 
History 

4  credits 

571b  Problems  in  American  History 

4  credits 

580a  Special  Problems  in  Historical 
Study 

Arranged  individually  with  graduate  stu- 
dents. 
4  credits 

580b  Special  Problems  in  Historical 
Study 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

i  c  redits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

i  i  redits 
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Advisers 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (at  Smith  College 

under  the  Five  College  Program) 
George  Fleck,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Thomas  Litwin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Douglas  Lane  Patey,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
Marjorie  Senechal,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Director 
Trances  Volkmann,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Hamburg  Exchange  Lecturers 

"Andreas  Kleinert 
'Christoph  Scriba 

Research  Associate 

Mary  Flesher,  Ph.D. 


The  Smith  College  program  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences  offers  opportunities  for  students 
to  trace  the  historical  development  of  con- 
temporary scientific  theories  and  ideas,  to 
examine  science  and  technology  in  their 
cultural  and  social  contexts,  and  to  study  the 
lives  and  works  of  individual  scientists.  The 
program  is  designed  for  all  students,  what- 
ever their  major  concentration. 

112b  Images  and  Understanding 

Plato  contended  that  god  did  not  give  the 
universe  eyes  because,  since  the  universe 
contains  everything,  there  is  nothing  external 
to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  we  use  the  ex- 
pression "I  see"  as  a  synonym  for  "I  under- 
stand." In  this  course  we  will  study  key 
historical  events  that  have  shaped  the  images 
through  which  we  understand  the  world. 
Topics  and  questions  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  pro- 
cess of  perception;  theories  of  light;  visual 
instrumentation;  imaging  in  science  and  in 
an;  and  the  use  of  visual  metaphors  in  scien- 
tific thinking. 


4  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal  (Mathematics.  > 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

CLT  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading  and 
Writing 

211a  Perspectives  in  the  History  of  Sci- 
ence 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  physics,  from 
antiquity  to  the  19th  century.  Areas  to  be 

covered  will  include  theories  of  moving 
bodies,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics. 
Case  studies  of  the  lives  and  works  of  emi- 
nent physicists  will  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  physics  and  its 
social  and  philosophical  context   Lectures 
will  alternate  with  the  stuck  of  source  texts 
and  papers  presented  by  the  students. 
i  credits 

Andreas  Kleinert  (Hamburg) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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211b  Perspectives  in  the  History  of  Sci- 
ence 

Categories  of  Nature  and  Concepts  of  Spe- 
cies. An  introductory  exploration  of  classifica- 
tion schemes  that  have  both  facilitated  imagi- 
native inquiry  and  enforced  dogmatism  in 
science.  From  the  systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Jabir  ibn  Hayyan,  Haiiy  and  Linnaeus, 
through  the  work  of  van't  Hoff,  Ostwald. 
Mendeleev,  Perrin  and  Darwin,  to  contempo- 
rary controversies  in  evolutionary  biology, 
particle  physics,  molecular  genetics  and 
crystallography. 
4  credits 

George  Fleck  (Chemistry) 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses,  includ- 
ing one  course  in  science  and  one  course  in 
history,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
History  of  Science  Committee,  and  four 
courses  in  history  of  science,  at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  taken  at  Smith  and  must 
include  404a  or  b,  directed  by  the  student's 
adviser  in  the  program.  Work  in  history  of 
science  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under 
the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington 
Program  will  be  counted  as  two  courses  in 
the  minor. 


ARC  211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

ANT  131b  Human  Evolution 

4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

AST  234a  History  of  Astronomy 

MTH  350b  Topics  in  the  History  of  Math- 
ematics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  History  of  71.  Prereq- 
uisite: any  two  of  217a,  224a,  233a,  238a, 
243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Michael  Albertson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PHI  224b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Scientific  Thought 

[PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology] 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 
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Advisers 

Steven  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Government,  Director 

Peter  N.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Government 

Joan  Afferica,  Professor  of  History 

Elizabeth  Hopkins.  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Cynthia  Tafi  Morris,  Professor  of  Economics 

Elizabeth  Doherty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Susan  Peterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 


The  international  relations  minor  offers  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  an  interest 
in  international  affairs  as  a  complement  to 
their  majors.  The  program  provides  a  disci- 
plined course  of  study  designed  to  enhance 
the  understanding  of  the  complex  interna- 
tional processes — political,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  environmental — that  are  in- 
creasingly important  to  all  nations. 

Beyond  completion  of  GOV  240,  students 
may  take  no  more  than  two  courses  in  any 

one  department  to  count  toward  the  minor. 

Requirements:  GOV  240,  plus  one  course 
from  each  of  the  following  five  groups: 

1.   One  course  in  global  institutions  or  prob- 
lems, such  as  international  law  or  organi- 
zations, economic  development,  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  the  origins  of 
war,  resource  and  environmental  issues, 
or  world  food  problems.  Among  courses 
at  Smith  would  be  the  following: 

ANT  232  Politics  in  Non-Western  Societ- 

ies 
ANT  23(">  Economic  Anthropology 

[ANT  241         Development  Anthropology] 
ANT  245  Women  and  Development 

ANT  340  Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Devel- 

opment: Identity,  Autonomy 
and  Resistance  in  the  Third 
World 


ANT  341  Seminar:  Ritual.  Ideology,  and 

Power 

[ANT  342         The  Anthropology  of  Moder- 
nity! 

BIO  206  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 

sources 

ECO  202  The  Political  Economy  of 

World  Geography 

ECO  211  Economic  Development 

[ECO  213         The  World  Food  System] 

GOV  229         Government  and  Plural  Societ- 
ies 

ECO  311  Seminar:  Economic  Develop- 

ment: Poverty  in  History  and 
Today 

[GEO  109         The  Environment] 

GOV  231         Problems  in  Political  Develop- 
ment 

GOV  242  International  law 

GOV  341  Seminar  in  International  Poli- 

tics: National  Security  in  the 
New  World  Order 

2.    One  course  in  international  economics  or 
finance: 

ECO  2()S  International   Trade  and  Com- 

mercial Policy 

ECO  206  International  finance 

ECO  209         Comparative  Economic  Ms 
terns 

GOV  2  1 1  Politics  of  International  T\  1 1 

nomic  Relations 

GOV  348  Seminar:  International  Devel- 

opment Policy 
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3.   One  course  in  contemporary  American 
foreign  policy: 


GOV  344         South  Africa  in  World  Politics 


ECO  290 

The  Economics  of  Defense 

[GOV  243 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 

States  since  1898] 

GOV  244 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S. 

[GOV  250 

Case  Studies  in  International 

Relations] 

GOV  251 

The  Vietnam  War 

GOV  341 

Seminar  in  International  Poli- 

tics: National  Security 

GOV  342 

Seminar:  American  Foreign 

Policy 

HST  273 

Contemporary  America:  World 

War  II  to  the  Present 

4.  One  course  in  modern  European  history 
or  government  with  an  international  em- 
phasis: 

ECO  207         The  Early  Development  of 

Capitalism  in  Europe:  Contrasts 
with  Eastern  Europe  Today 

GOV  221         Europe  and  World  Politics 

GOV  222         Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

HST  101  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  Euro- 

pean History  Since  1500 

HST  232  Revolutionary  Europe,  1789- 

1815 

[HST  240  Tradition  and  Change  in  Rus- 

sian and  Soviet  History,  1801- 
P  resent] 

HST  245  Early  Modern  Europe,  1618- 

1815 

HST  247  The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 

Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 

HST  250  Europe  in  the  19th  Century 

HST  251  Europe  in  the  20th  Century 


5.   One  course  on  the  economy,  politics,  or 
s<  >ciety  of  a  Third-World  area: 

Africa 


[ANT  23 1 

At  in  a:  A  Continent  in  Crisis] 

ANT  232 

Politics  in  Non-Western  Societ 

ies:  African  Perspectives 

GOV  223 

( rovernments  and  Politi<  s  <>f 

the  Middle  East  and  North 

AflK  .1 

GOV  J2S 

( rovernmeni  and  Politics  ol 

sub  Saharan  Aim  a 

GO\  320 

Power  and  Politics  in  Africa: 

The  Female  factor 

Asia 

[GOV  226 

Government  and  Politics  of 

Japan] 

GOV  228 

Government  and  Politics  of 

China 

[GOV  343 

Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of 

the  Chinese  People's  Republic] 

GOV  345 

The  Political  Economy  of 

Newly  Industrialized  Countries 

of  Asia:  Hongkong,  South 

Korea,  Singapore  and  Taiwan 

[GOV  346 

Seminar  in  International  Poli- 

tics: Conflict  and  Cooperation 

in  Asia] 

[GOV  349 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 

ernment and  International 

Relations:  Foreign  Policy  of 

Japan] 

HST  210 

Modern  India 

HST  212 

East  Asia  in  Transformation 

A.D.  600-1850 

HST  213 

Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 

nese History:  The  Intellectual 

Foundations  of  China 

HST  214 

Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China 

HST  218 

Thought  and  Art  in  China 

[HST  317 

Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

REL270 

Religious  History  of  India 

REL271 

Buddhist  Thought 

Middle  East 

ECO  214 

GOV  223 

[GOV  227 

[GOV  248 
HST  208 

[HST  307 

REL275 


Economics  of  the  Middle  East 

and  North  Africa 

Governments  and  Politics  of 

the  Middle  East  and  North 

Africa 

Government  and  Politics  of 

Israel] 

The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute] 

Islamic  Civilization  Since  the 

15th  Century:  The  Fall  of  the 

Ottoman  Empire 

Seminar:  Problems  in  the 

I  list*  >r\  iA  the  Islamic  Middle 

Fasti 

Islam 


Uitin  America 

ANT  237  Native  South  Americans:  Con- 

quest  and  Development 

ECO  ^18  Seminar:  Latin  American  Eco- 
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GOV  224  Latin  American  Political  Sys- 

tems 

GOV  321         Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment: Mexican  Politics 
from  1910-Present 

(GOV  324        Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment: Gender.  Technology 
and  Development  in  Latin 
America! 

HST  261  National  Latin  America,  1821  to 

the  Present 

HST  361  Problems  in  the  History  of 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil:  Is 
There  A  Revolutionay  Option? 

LAS  100  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 


At  the  discretion  of  the  adviser,  equivalent 
courses  at  other  colleges  could  be  substituted 
for  Smith  College  courses.  At  least  one  of  the 
six  courses  should  be  at  the  seminar  level. 
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Italian  Language  and  Literature 


Professor 

§Alfonso  Procaccini,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Giovanna  T.  Bellesia,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Chair 
Anna  Botta,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Bufalini,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Victoria  Poletto,  B.A. 
Elaine  Maclachlan 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to 
major  in  Italian  take  HST  100a,  one  course  in 
modern  European  history,  and  PHI  124a  and 
125b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior 
year  in  Italy  should  consult  the  adviser  about 
preparatory  courses. 

The  prerequisite  for  250a  and  251b  and  all 
advanced  courses  is  HOd  or  120d.  In  all 
literature  courses  students  will  be  required  to 
write  in  Italian. 


Regular  attendance  and  language  laboratory 
work  are  required.  Preference  given  to  first 
and  second-year  students. 
12  credits 

First  semester:  Robert  Bufalini,  MWF  9-9:50 
a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Victoria  Poletto,  M 
W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
Second  semester:  Robert  Bufalini,  M  W  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Victoria 
Poletto,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 


A.  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

100d  Elementary  Italian 

A  basic  introduction  to  Italian  that  empha- 
sizes a  gradual  development  of  the  language 
skills.  Laboratory  work  is  required.  Prefer- 
en<  e  given  to  first-year  students. 
s  ( redits 

I  nst  semester:  To  be  announced,  MWF11 
a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  Anna  Botta,  M  W  F  1:10- 
2:20  p.m. 

Se<  <  >n<  I  semester:  To  be  announced,  MWF 

II  a.m.    12:10  p.m.;  Anna  Botta,  \1  W  F  1:10- 
2:20  p.m. 

110d  Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

( )ne  year  a<  <  derated  c<  >urse  t<  >  allow  stu 

dents  to  be  admitted  to  <  nurses  in  ( '.roup  H 

I  Literature)  and  t<  >  profit  from  stuck  abr<  >ad. 


120d  Intermediate  Italian 

Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building. 
Readings  of  modern  Italian  prose  and  some 
study  of  aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Prerequi- 
site: lOOd.  Conversation  and  discussion 
meetings. 
8  credits 

First  semester:  Victoria  Poletto,  MWF  11 
a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  To  be  announced,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

Second  semester:  Victoria  Poletto,  M  W  F  1 1 
a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  Robert  Bufalini,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

220a  High  Intermediate  Italian 

Reading  ol  and  comment  on  not  exclusively 
literary,  Italian  texts  and  newspaper  articles 
with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
Italian  English  and  English-Italian  translation. 
Prerequisite:  1  lOd,  L20d,  or  permission  of 
the  department, 
i  ( redits 

Giovanna  Bellesia 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
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[331b  Advanced  Italian] 
A  continuation  of  220a,  with  emphasis  on 
Development  of  style.  Intensive  oral  and 
written  work.  Prerequisite:  220a  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 


B.  Literature 

250a  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

Reading  of  outstanding  works  and  consider- 
ation of  their  cultural  and  social  back- 
grounds. 
4  credits 
Robert  Bufalini 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

251b  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

A  continuation  of  250a.  Prerequisite  250a. 

4  credits 

A> Did  Botta 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  305b  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Postmodern  Novel. 

4  credits 

Anna  Botta 

M  W  240-4  p.m. 

[332d  Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina 
Commedia] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

8  credits 

[334a  Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 

Themes,  structure,  and  style.  Boccaccio's 
place  in  the  tradition  of  European  narrative. 
Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English. 
4  credits 

[338a  Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury] 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  Manzoni 
to  Pirandello.  Readings  will  also  include 
Verga,  D'Annunzio  and  Svevo.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  women  writers  such  as 
Deledda.  Serao.  and  Aleramo. 
4  credits 

342a  Italian  Cinema 

A  study  of  Italian  film  from  Neorealism  to  the 
present.  Directors  include  \  isconti.  I  )e  Sica, 


Rossellini,  Antonioni,  Fellini,  and  Bertolucci. 
Conducted  in  English. 
i  ( ["edits 
Anna  Botta 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  film  viewing  T  Th  7:15- 
9:15  p.m. 

343b  Modern  Italian  Literature 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Modern  Italian  Women 
Writers:  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
4  credits 

Giovanna  Bellesia 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

399a  Senior  Project 

Designed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
major  and  direct  research  for  the  long  paper. 
4  credits 
Members  of  the  Department 

399b  Senior  Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 

majors  who  have  had  three  semester  courses 

above  the  introductory  level. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia.  Anna  Botta. 
Alfonso  Procaccini. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  ( Yu  >\  anna 
Bellesia,  Anna  Botta 

Basis:  11  Odor  120d. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in 
addition  to  the  basis  and  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 2S()a  and  2Mb:  [332d];  [334a];  two  of 
the  following:  [338a],  342a,  343b;  and  399a. 
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The  Minor 


Graduate 


Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  Anna  Botta. 

A  minor  in  Italian  offers  the  student  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
as  well  as  a  possible  overview  of  the  history 
of  Italian  literature  and  culture. 

Furthermore,  it  offers  the  possibility  for  the 
student  returning  from  study  abroad  to  con- 
tinue with  Italian  on  a  limited  program.  If,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  student  cannot  or  does 
not  wish  to  major  in  Italian,  a  minor  would 
grant  her  the  opportunity  of  official  recogni- 
tion for  the  courses  taken. 

Required: 

220a         High  Intermediate  Italian 
250a         Survey  of  Italian  Literature 
251b        Continuation  of  250a 
[331b        Advanced  Italian] 


Advisers:   Giovanna  Bellesia,  Anna  Botta, 
Alfonso  Procaccini. 

550a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

550b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

550d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

551a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

551b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

5 5  Id  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 


Choice  of  one: 

[334a        Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 

Choice  of  one: 

[338a        Italian  Literature  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury] 
343b         Modern  Italian  Literature 


Honors 


Directors:  Members  of  the  Department. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Basis:  110d  or  120d. 


Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major,  and  a  thesis 
(a  semester  of  independent  work). 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of 
Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic  preparation. 
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Jewish  Studies 


Howard  Adelman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 


Jewish  Studies  Advisory  Committee 

fMartha  A.  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Professor  of  Government,  Chair 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Lois  Dubin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology 


187a  The  Jewish  Heritage 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  literature  in 
Jewish  life,  focusing  on  themes  such  as  text 
and  commentary,  law  and  legend,  daily 
reality  and  literary  imagination,  the  individual 
and  the  community,  the  Land  of  Israel  and 
the  Diaspora,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim. 
Texts  from  the  early  synagogue,  Muslim 
Spain,  Christian  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  the 
shtetl,  the  United  States,  and  modern  Israel 
will  be  read  in  English  translation. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

200  Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor 
required  for  first-year  students. 

224b  Introduction  to  Rabbinic  Texts 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Women  in  Rabbinic  Lit- 
erature. An  introduction  to  the  Jewish  textual 
tradition,  the  world  of  rabbinic  discourse,  and 
the  literary  genres  produced,  including  bibli- 
cal narratives  about  women  and  female  as- 
pects of  the  deity  and  their  interpretations  in 
rabbinic  commentaries.  Explorations  of  the 
legal  status  of  women  in  Mishnah,  Gemara, 
responsa,  codes,  and  commentaries,  address- 


ing issues  of  marriage,  the  family,  divorce, 

abandonment,  lesbianism,  adultery,  abortion, 

birth  control,  prostitution,  rape.  All  readings 

will  be  in  English  translation. 

4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

226b  Jews  and  World  Civilization  from 
Roman  Times  to  the  Expulsion  from 
Spain  (c.  30-1492) 

A  survey  of  the  structure  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
Land  of  Israel  under  the  Romans;  Jews  under 
Islam;  political  and  religious  responses  to  the 
rise-  of  Christianity;  Jewish  life  in  medieval 
Europe,  including  English.  French,  Italian. 
Byzantine,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  lands. 
relations  with  levels  of  Christian  heirarchy 
from  popes  and  kings  to  peasants;  crusades, 
expulsions,  and  inquisitions;  Ashkenazie  and 
Sephardic  culture. 
\  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  W  F  2:40-t  p.m. 

[227a  Jews  and  European  Civilization 
from  the  Sephardic  Diaspora  to  the  Ho- 
locaust (c.  1492-1942)] 
A  thematic  overview  of  Jewish  history  in 
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modern  times  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States,  and  the  Land  of 
Israel:  the  Inquisition,  heresy,  the  ghetto, 
political  emancipation,  antisemitism,  enlight- 
enment, secularization,  Zionism,  radicalism, 
modern  Jewish  religious  movements 
(Hasidism,  Reform,  Orthodox,  Conservative, 
Reconstructionism).  The  course  will  begin 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in 
1492,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Jews  and 
the  French  Revolution,  and  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  on  the  Jewish  communities  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

300  Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
Jewish  studies,  religion,  or  history;  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

REL  334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian 
Relations 

4  credits 

Howard  Adelman,  Dennis  Hudson  (Religion) 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

383a  Jewish  Studies  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Holocaust  and  His- 
tory. Questions  about  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  Nazi  era  (1933-1945)  and  earlier 
Jewish  and  European  history,  the  rise  of  the 
Nazis  and  antisemitism;  origins  of  the  "Final 
Solution"  and  Nazi  ideology;  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Nazi  program  against  the  Jews 
and  the  treatment  of  other  groups  throughout 
Europe,  Jewish  leadership  and  resistance;  the 
focus  will  be  on  conflicting  interpretations, 
historiographic  controversies,  and  differing 
methodological  approaches;  students  will  be 
involved  in  individual  research  and  class 
presentation.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  Jewish 
or  European  history  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[385b  Seminar:  Jewish  Autobiography] 
Reading  and  discussion  of  autobiographical 
writings  thai  span  the  modern  Jewish  experi- 
ence from  late  Renaissance  Italy,  through 
Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  the 
i  nited  States,  Israel,  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  readings  will  highlight 
the  struggle  for  sell  expression,  family  preser- 


vation, and  communal  control  in  light  of 
many  diverse  circumstances.  Selections  will 
include  the  works  of  Leon  Modena,  Glueckel 
of  Hameln,  Solomon  Maimon,  and  others, 
male  and  female.  Readings  will  be  English 
translations  from  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  and 
German.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  Jewish 
history  or  literature.  To  be  offered  in  1994- 
95. 
4  credits 

[387a  Seminar:  Women  in  Jewish  His- 
tory] 

The  methodology  and  historiographic  issues 
facing  a  reconstruction  of  the  roles  of  Jewish 
women  in  different  periods  and  different 
places;  an  evaluation  of  recent  studies  as 
well  as  a  criticism  of  earlier  ones;  uses  of 
primary  sources  such  as  rabbinic,  communal, 
archival,  and  personal.   Periods  covered 
include  Roman,  Ashkenazic,  Sephardic, 
Middle  Eastern,  Renaissance,  Early  Modern, 
Enlightenment,  Eastern  Europe,  Modern 
Germany,  United  States,  Israel.  Students  will 
pursue  their  own  research  and  make  class 
presentations.  Prerequisite:  187,  224,  226  or  a 
course  in  history.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Howard  Adelman  and  members 
of  the  Jewish  Studies  Advisory  Committee. 

Students  contemplating  a  minor  in  Jewish 
Studies  should  see  an  adviser  as  early  as 
possible  to  develop  a  minor  course  program. 
This  program  must  draw  from  the  areas 
specified  below  and  must  be  approved  by 
an  adviser  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  though  earlier  discussion  is 
preferable. 

Jewish  civilization  has  a  recorded  history  of 
4,000  years.  With  texts  spanning  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  and  modern  literature,  Jewish 
writing  can  be  found  in  many  languages 
such  as  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Arabic,  English. 
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Italian,  and  Spanish.  Jewish  texts  participate 
in  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  Ger- 
mans. Greeks,  Slavs,  Spaniards,  British,  and 
Americans,  among  others.  While  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  people  has  intersected 
with  many  civilizations,  the  Jewish  people 
have  made  their  most  noticeable  impact  on 
Western  civilization  and  culture.  Christianity 
and  Islam  have  had  a  major  impact  on  Juda- 
ism  A  minor  in  Jewish  studies  is  an  appro- 
priate rubric  in  which  to  focus  on  compo- 
nents essential  to  Western  civilization  and 
crucial  to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum.  As  an 
interdisciplinary  program,  the  minor  in  Jew- 
ish studies  offers  a  combination  of  courses 
from  several  disciplines.  The  areas  of  Jewish 
studies  at  Smith  are  Hebrew  scriptures,  Jew- 
ish history,  Jewish  literature.  Jewish  religious 
thought,  contemporary- Jewry,  and  Hebrew. 
A  minor  in  Jewish  studies  serves  to  comple- 
ment offerings  in  Bible,  New  Testament,  or 
Christian  theology;  ancient,  medieval,  early 
modern,  or  modern  history;  archaeology, 
government,  anthropology,  women's  studies, 
or  sociology;  or  any  language  and  literature. 
The  reciprocal  relationships  between  Jew  ish 
studies  and  these  subjects  permit  students  to 
learn  more  about  the  complex  interdepen- 
dence of  the  multiple  sources  of  Western 
identity.  A  minor  in  Jewish  studies  can  also 
provide  a  well-rounded  approach  to  the 
humanities  for  a  student  concentrating  in  the 
field  of  the  sciences. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  five  courses,  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  list;  students  are 
encouraged  to  select  their  courses  from 
several  different  areas.  One  semester  of  each 
year  of  modern  Hebrew  studied  at  the  200 
and  300  levels  can  be  applied  toward  the 
minor. 


Bible 

ARC  211a 
REL  210a 

REL  220b 

REL  31  lb 

[REL  312b 


Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Introduction  to  the  Bible  I:  Old 

Testament 

Introduction  to  the  Bible  II: 

New    Testament 

Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical 

Interpretation 

Archaeology  in  Biblical  Studies] 


Jewish  History 

|i  l)  22(>b        kws  and  World  Civilization, 

30-1  492 
III  I)  227a       Jews  and  European  Civiliza 

tion.  1492-1942] 
[III)  387a        Women  in  Jewish  History] 

Jewish  Literature 

JUD  187a         The  Jew  ish  Heritage 

JUD  224b         Introduction  to  Rabbinic    Texts 

QUO  385b       Jewish  Autobiography] 

Jewish  Religious  Thought 

[REL  235b       Jewish  Philosophers  and  Mys 

tics  in  the  Middle  Ages| 
REL  236a         Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern 

Period 
REL  334b        Jewish-Christian  Relations 


Hebrew 

REL  lOOd 
[REL  285a 
[REL  285b 

[REL  382b 


Biblical  Hebrew 
Hebrew  Religious  Texts] 
Hebrew  Religious  Texts] 
Directed  Readings  in  Religions 
Texts] 


Contemporary  Jewry 

SOC  213b         Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 
SOC  313a        Seminar:  America's  People: 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Generations 

of  Jews 
GOV  223a        Government  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
[GOV  227a       Government  and  Politics  of 

Israel] 
[GOV  248b      The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute] 
JUD  383a        Jewish  Studies  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Holo- 
caust and  I  [istory 
REL  110b         Sec.  F:  Issues  in  Contemporary 

Judaism 


Additional  reading  courses  in  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  and  in  Jewish  histor) 
may  be  available,  supervised  by  members  of 
the  program.  Students  who  plan  to  stud)  in 
Israel  or  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  stud- 
ies in  Jewish  Studies  should  consider  begin- 
ning the  stuck  n\  modern  Hebrew  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  during  their  first 
year.  See  the  Director  of  the  Jewish  studies 
Program. 
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Latin  American  Studies 


Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Committee 

Ann  Zulawski,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin  American  Studies,  Director 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  Professor  of  Government 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Comparative  Literature 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 

Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

"Donald  Joralemon,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

"Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Nancy  Sa porta  Stembach,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

"Arturo  Escobar,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Velma  Garcia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Marina  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 

Angeles  Placer,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


100a  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 

An  interdisc  iplinary  introduction  to  some 
critical  themes  and  issues  in  Latin  American 
culture  and  history.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  focus  on  such  topics  as:  perceptions  of 
conquest:  women  in  colonial  times;  nation 
building  in  the  19th  century;  20th-century 
revolutions  and  the  international  context. 
Re<  ommended  for  first-  and  second-year 
students. 
i  (  redits 

Marina  Kaplan,  Ann  Zulawski 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Studies 

l<-|)K  foi  1992  93  History  in  Literary  Texts. 
How  does  fiction  portray  historical  events — 
the  w  .ii  of  Independence,  for  example — or 
historical  subjects — Indians  in  a  society  con- 
trolled by  whites?  Is  a  16th  centurj  chronicle, 
<  ii  .i  20th  (  enturj  testimi  >m  .  historj  i «  litera 
cure?  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required, 
i  i  redits 
Wanna  Kaplan 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 

This  major  builds  on  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  history  of  Latin  America  and  a  devel- 
oping proficiency  in  Spanish.  (A  reading 
knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  also  recom- 
mended.)   Following  this,  a  program  of 
Studies  is  developed  that  includes  courses  on 
Latin  American  literature  and  selections  from 
courses  related  to  Spanish  America  and/or 
Brazil  from  the  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
ait,  economics,  history,  literature,  and  gov 
eminent.  Students  primarily  interested  in 

Latin  American  literature  max  wish  lo  consult 

the  major  programs  available  in  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Spanish  and  Portuguese- 
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Basis  HST  260a  and  HST  26lb 

Requirements 

1.   SLL  260a  and  SIX  26lb  or  two  of  the 
following:  [SLL  370],  [SLL  371],  SLL  372, 
SLL  /TV  a  reading  knowledge  of  Portu- 
guese and  or  one  course  related  to  Brazil 
is  recommended. 

2     Five  semester  courses  (at  the  intermediate 

or  advanced  level)  dealing  with  Latin 

America  and  Brazil;  at  least  three  i  >f  the 
five  must  be  in  the-  social  sciences  (an- 
thropology, economics,  government);  at 
least  two  of  the  five  must  be  300-level 

courses 

Approved  courses  tor  1992-93: 

Anthropology: 

J37a  Native  South  Americans 

Art 

ARH  204b     Pre-Columbian  Art  and  Architec- 
ture 

ARM  245a      Arts  of  the  Contact  Period 


Spanish  and  Portuguese: 

p(  )K  220b  Literary  Currents  in  the  Portu- 
guese Speaking  Worid  Brazil, 
Portugal,  and  Lusophone  Africa 

( In  Portuguese  > 

SLL  2()^a       Survey  ol  Latin  American  Litera- 
ture I 

Ml  26lb      Survey  <>t  Latin  American  Litera- 
ture 11 

SLL  372a       Themes  in  Latin  American  Litera- 
ture 

Topk  tor  1992-93:  Testimonial 
Literature 

SLL  373b       Literary  Movements  in  Spanish 
Amerk  a 

Topic  tor  L992-93  Fantastic 
Literature 


Theatre 

314a 


Masters  and  Movements  in 
Drama  Topic  for  1992-93 
Griselda  Gambaro  And  Contem- 
porary Latina  Latino  Drama  of 
the  Americas 


Comparative  Literature: 
268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 

Women  Writers 

Economics: 

211a  Lc( ttiomic  Development 

31Hb  Seminar:  Latin  American  Eco- 

nomics 


Government: 


224a 

231b 


306b 


321a 


History: 
fe60a 

261b 

361b 


Latin  American  Political  Systems 
Problems  in  Political  Develop- 
ment: Social  Change  and  Politi- 
cal Development  in  the  Third 
World 

Seminar  in  American  Govern- 
ment 

Topic  tor  1692-93:  latinos  and 
Politics  in  the  U.S. 
Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment: Topic  tor  1662-93:  Mexi- 
can Politics  from  1910-Present 

Colonial  Latin  America.  1  192- 

1S21 

National  Latin  America.  1S21  - 

Present 

Seminar:  Problems  in  the  History 

of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Is  There  a 

Revolutionary  ( )ption? 


The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  Latin 
America  to  be  selected  from  anthropology, 
an.  economics,  government,  history,  and 
literature.  They  must  include  HST  260,  INI 
261,  and  SLL  260a  or  SLL  2Mb.  and  at  least 
one  course  at  the  300  level 


Honors 


Director:  Velma  Gan  ia 

430d  Thesis 
s  credits 

431a  Thesis 

Admission  bv  permission  oi  the-  Latin  Amen 

*.an  studies  Committee. 
s  t.  redits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  tor  the 
major;  a  thesis  proposal,  preferablv  prepared 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  Student's 
junior  year  and  submitted  tor  consideration 

no  later  than  the  end  ol  the  hist  week  ol 
classes  the  following  September;  a  thesis  And 
an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis 
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Logic 


Co-Directors  and  Advisers 

'James  Henle,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Merrie  Bergmann,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 


In  this  century,  logic  has  grown  into  a  major 
discipline  with  applications  to  mathematics, 
philosophy,  computer  science,  linguistics, 
and  cognitive  science.  The  goal  of  the  logic 
minor  is  to  provide  students  with  the  tools, 
techniques,  and  concepts  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate logic  and  to  apply  it  to  other  fields. 

[100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning:  What 
Follows  from  What?] 

The  study  of  logical  arguments,  both  in- the 
abstract  and  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world, 
with  examples  drawn  from  law,  philosophy, 
economics,  literary  criticism,  political  theory, 
commercials,  mathematics,  psychology, 
computer  science,  off-topic  debating,  and  the 
popular  press.  Deduction  and  induction, 
logical  symbolism  and  operations,  paradoxes, 
and  puzzles.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  with 
PHI  202.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[101b  Plausible  and  Implausible  Reason- 
ing: What  Happened?  What  Will  Happen 

Next?] 

The  study  of  quantitative  arguments,  both  in 
the  abstract  and  as  they  appear  in  the  real 
world,  with  examples  drawn  from  law,  eco- 
nomic s.  political  theory,  commercials,  math- 
ematics, psychology,  debating,  and  the 
popular  press.  Symbolic   translation,  model 
ing,  puzzles,  paradoxes,  and  the  analysis  of 
statistical  discourse.  Enrollment  limited  to  24. 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
i  c  redits 


PHI  202a  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
puter science,  and  linguistics.  This  course 
provides  students  with  a  basic  background 
in  the  symbols,  concepts,  and  techniques  of 
modern  logic.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  half  of 
the  semester  only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
For  1992-93  this  course  will  replace  LOG 
100a.  Students  interested  in  the  logic  minor 
should  enroll  in  PHI  202a  or  202b. 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

A  repetition  of  202a. 

2  credits 

Merrie  Bergmann  (Computer  Science) 

T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

PHI  203a  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  Topics  might  include  infinity,  the 
concept  of  number,  alternative  logics,  mod- 
els and  truth,  Turing  machines  and  computa- 
tion, etc.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202. 
Topic  for  Fall  1992:  The  Paradox  of  the 
Heap  and  Alternative  Logics.  After  the  initial 
meeting  the  course  will  meet  during  the 
second  half  of  the  semester  only.  (E) 
l  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 


Five  courses  will  be  required: 

[LOG  100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning] 

or 
PHI  202a  or  b    Symbolic  Logic 

[MTH  217a         Mathematical  Structures] 
PHI  220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

Plus  two  of  the  following: 

CSC  Ilia  or  b   Computer  Science  I 

CSC  250a  Foundations  of  Computer 

Science 
MTH  153a  or  b  Introduction  to  Discrete 

Mathematics 
MTH  224a  Topics  in  Geometry 

MTH  233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern 

Algebra 
[MTH  238a         Topics  in  Number  Theory] 
MTH  350b         Topics  in  the  History-  of 

Mathematics 
PHI  203a  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  224b  Philosophy  and  History-  of 

Scientific  Thought 
PHI  236a  Linguistic  Structures 

[PHI  262a  Meaning  and  Truth] 

[PHI  322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

LOG  404a, b       Special  Studies  in  Logic 

Students  with  sufficient  background  may  be 
excused  from  LOG  100a  and  PHI  202b. 
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Marine  Sciences 


Advisers 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology,  Co-Director 

"Paulette  Peckol,  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Co-Director 

John  Burk,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

Mary  Laprade,  Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 

Peter  Rowe,  Professor  of  Government 

{Brian  White,  Professor  of  Geology 


The  marine  sciences  minor  permits  students 
to  pursue  interests  in  coastal  and  oceanic 
systems  through  an  integrated  sequence  of 
courses  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

An  introduction  to  marine  sciences  is  ob- 
tained through  completion  of  the  two  basis 
courses.  Students  then  may  choose  to  con- 
centrate their  further  study  principally  on  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  oceans  or  on 
the  policy  aspects  of  ocean  exploitation  and 
management.  Students  should  consult  with 
one  of  the  co-directors  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  course  selection  process. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses,  including 
three  required  courses  as  follows: 
GEO  108b  Oceanography;  BIO  264a  Marine 
Ecology;  a  Special  Studies  or  seminar  course 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  minor  ad- 
viser; and  three  elective  courses  from  the 
following  areas: 


Biological  Sciences: 


Geology: 

231a 

[232a 

(334b 
404 


Invertebrate  Paleontology  and 

Paleoecology 

Sedimentology] 

31  laEnvin  >nmental  Geophysics 

(  arh<  mate  Sedimentology] 

Spe<  kiI  Studies  (a  or  b) 


242a 


260a 


[338b 


1350b 
356a 

1364b 

400 


Invertebrate  Zoology  and 
required  Concurrent  Labora- 
tory 243a 

Principles  of  Ecology  and 
optional  Concurrent  Labora- 
tory 26  la 

Morphology  of  Algae  and 
Fungi  and  required  Concurrent 
Laboratory  339b] 
Biogeography] 
Plant  Ecology  and  required 
Concurrent  Laboratory  357a 
Topics  in  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy] 
Special  Studies  (a  or  b) 


Social  Sciences: 

ECO  224b        Environmental  Economics 
GOV  242a       International  Law 
GOV  408d       Special  Studies 
PPL  303b         Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources 


Five  College  Course  Possibilities: 

Courses  can  be  chosen  with  consultation  and 
approval  of  minor  advisers;  examples  would 
be  (all  UMass): 
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Botany  52  is:  Coastal  Plant  Ecology 
Geology  591f:  Marine  Micropaleontology 
A  &  RE  474s:  Marine  Resources  Economics 
Geography  566s:  The  Water's  Edge 
CE  559s:  Engineering  Oceanography 

Off-Campus  Course  Possibilities: 

Some  students  may  eleet  to  take  two  or  three 
of  their  courses  for  the  minor  away  from 

Smith  College  by  participation  in  a  marine- 
oriented,  off-campus  program.  In  recent 
years  Smith  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  following  programs: 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory7  (Boston  Univer- 
sity Marine  Program)  and  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  (fall  and  spring 
semester  courses) — Smith  is  an  affiliate 
through  the  Five  College  Coastal  and  Marine 
Sciences  Program;  Williams  Mystic  Seaport 
Program  (Smith  is  an  affiliate);  SEA  Semester; 
Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory.  Semester 
and  Summer  Program;  School  for  Field  Stud- 
ies. 
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Professors 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  Ph.D. 

"James  Joseph  Callahan,  Ph.D. 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D. 

David  Warren  Cohen,  Ph.D. 

Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

James  M.  Henle,  Ph.D. 

Louis  Michel  (Distinguished  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences  at  Smith  College 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 


Associate  Professors 

Patricia  L.  Sipe,  Ph.D. 

'Katherine  Taylor  Halvorsen,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Ruth  Haas,  Ph.D. 
Pau  Atela,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Mary  Murphy,  M.A.T. 
Daniel  Carter,  M.A. 


A  student  with  three  years  of  high  school 
algebra  (the  third  year  may  be  called  analy- 
sis, precalculus,  trigonometry,  functions,  or 
AP  mathematics)  but  no  calculus  should 
enroll  in  Calculus  I  (111).  A  student  with  a 
year  of  calculus  will  normally  enroll  in  both 
1  )isc  rete  Mathematics  (153)  and  Power  Series 
and  Effective  Computation  (114)  in  her  first 
year.  If  a  student  has  a  year  of  BC  calculus, 
she  may  omit  Power  Series  and  Effective 
Computation. 

A  student  with  two  years  of  high  school 
algebra  should  enroll  in  Precalculus  (102). 
This  course  provides  a  solid  basis  for  calculus 
and  souk-  of  our  majors  start  here.  A  student 
who  has  not  studied  mathematics  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  should  consult  Mary 
Murphy  about  beginning  with  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  (101). 

Basic  Statistics  (  107)  is  an  introduction  to 
statistics  .a  an  elementary  level.  Both  105  and 
L07  are  intended  for  students  nol  (at  the 
time)  considering  a  major  in  mathematics. 

A  st  in  lent  who  has  a  score  ol    )  or  S  on  the 
\\\  <  ah  ulus  Examination  <  an  re<  eive  i  <  red 
its.  providing  she  docs  not  take  1  1  1  or  1  \1 


for  credit.  If  she  has  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the 
BC  Examination  she  can  receive  8  credits, 
providing  she  does  not  take  111,  112,  or  114 
for  credit. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  encouraged  to  talk  to  a 
member  of  the  department  about  the 
courses,  goals,  and  schedules.  For  further 
information,  consult  A  Guide  for  Majors  and 
Minors  in  Mathematics  (available  from  de- 
partment members). 

10 Id  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

The  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  pre-caleu- 
lus  mathematics,  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  problem  solving  techniques 
and  analytical  thinking.  Topics  include  linear 
and  quadratic  equations  and  the  properties 
and  graphs  of  polynomials,  rational,  expo- 
nential, logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Admission  by 
pemiission  of  the  instructor.  This  is  a  full- 
year  course.  Students  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  LOld  and  102a  orb. 
s  credits 
Mary  Murphy 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 
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102a  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

Functions,  graphs,  mathematical  models, 
optimization,  trigonometry,  algebra.  For 
students  who  need  additional  preparation 
before  taking  calculus. 
4  credits 
Mary  Murphy 

MWF  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  \V  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab 
to  he  arranged 

102b  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

A  repetition  of  102a. 

4  credits 

Mary  Murphy 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

[105b  Introductory  Colloquium  in  Math- 
ematics I] 

Prerequisite:  153a  or  b,  and  any  two  of  217a, 
224a,  233a,  238a,  243a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

107b  Basic  Statistics  with  Applications 

A  non-calculus,  nonmajor  oriented  course 
that  emphasizes  drawing  valid  conclusions 
from  statistical  information  and  recognizing 
abuses  of  statistics.  Topics  include  descrip- 
tion of  data  sets,  binomial,  Poisson,  and 
normal  probability  distributions,  analysis  of 
variance,  regression/correlation,  chi-square 
test,  nonparametric  methods.  Enrollment  in 
lab  sections  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen,  Steven  Tilley  (Biological 
Sciences) 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Ilia  Calculus  I 

Rates  of  change,  differential  equations  and 
their  numerical  solution,  integration,  differen- 
tiation, and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the 
calculus.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
M  T  W  F  8-8:50  a.m.;  MWF  9-9:50  a.m..  Th 
8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  M  W 
F  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  labs  to  be  arranged 

111b  Calculus  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 


I  c  IVcllts 

Members  of  tin-  Department 
\l  l  \\  l  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  w  I  9  9:50a  m.,  lh 
8-8:50a  m  .  \1  \\  I    LI  a  m    12  L0  p.m.;  labs 
to  be  arranged 

112a  Calculus  n 

Applications  ol  the  integral,  dynamical  sys 

terns,  infinite  series,  and  approximation  ol 

functions.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 

emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 

classes  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab 

at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 

Ilia  or  b  or  the  equivalent. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

MWF  10-10:50  a  in.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m.:  M  W   I 

I I  a.m.— 12:10  p.m.;  labs  to  Ik-  arranged 

112b  Calculus  n 

A  repetition  of  112a. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

MWF  9-9:S()  a.m..  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  \\   1 

11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  labs  to  be  arranged 

114a  Power  Series  and  Effective  Compu- 
tation 

Power  series  and  convergence,  differentia] 
equations,  difference  equations,  dynamical 
systems:  numerical  methods  and  qualitative 
analysis.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 

emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Intended  tor  stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  year  of  calculus  else- 
where. 
4  credits 

Michael  A I  be  H  son 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

114b  Power  Series  and  Effective  Compu- 
tation 

A  repetition  of  114a. 

4  credits 

James  llenle 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

125d  Intensive  Calculus  with  Discrete 
Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  and  continuous 
mathematical  modeling,  including  calculus 
and  combinatorics,  algorithms,  computation, 
and  numerical  methods.  The  scientific  con- 
text will  be  emphasized  and  computers  are 
used  in  classes  and  laboratories.  Topics  will 
include  counting,  rates  ol  change,  recursion. 
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differentiation,  induction,  integration,  discrete 
and  continuous  dynamical  systems,  math- 
ematical induction,  and  infinite  series.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  25.  (E) 
12  credits 
David  Cohen 

Fall:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m., 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

Spring:  M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  W  7:30-9:30 
p.m. 

153a  Introduction  to  Discrete  Mathemat- 
ics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  (finite)  mathemat- 
ics with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  algorithms 
and  on  applications  to  mathematical  model- 
ing and  computer  science.  Topics  include 
sets,  logic,  graph  theory,  induction,  recursion, 
counting,  and  combinatorics. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Sipe 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  MWF11 
a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

153b  Introduction  to  Discrete  Mathemat- 
ics 

A  repetition  of  153a. 

4  credits 

Michael  Albertson,  Ruth  Haas 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

211a  Linear  Algebra 

Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transforma- 
tions, systems  of  linear  equations.  Applica- 
tions to  be  selected  from  topics  including 
differential  equations,  foundations  of  physics, 
geometry,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b 
or  the  equivalent,  or  Ilia  or  b  and  153a  or  b; 
153a  or  b  is  suggested. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Haas 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  M  W  F  1:10-2:30 
p.m. 

211b  Linear  Algebra 

A  repetition  of  211a. 

4  credits 

Daniel  Carter,  Phyllis  Cassidy 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  M  W  F  1:10-2:30 

p.m. 

212a  Calculus  m 

Theory  and  applications  of  limits,  derivatives 
and  integrals  of  functions  of  one,  two  and 
three  variables.  Curves  in  two  and  three 
dimensional  space,  vector  functions,  double 
and  triple  integrals,  polar,  cylindrical,  spheri- 


cal coordinates.  Path  integration  and  Green's 

Theorem.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and  211a 

or  b.  211  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

4  credits 

Patricia  Sipe 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

212b  Calculus  HI 

A  repetition  of  212a. 

4  credits 

James  Henle,  Patricia  Sipe 

MWF  2:40-4  p.m.;  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[217a  Mathematical  Structures] 

Topics  include  set  theory,  axiomatic  systems 
and  models,  relations  and  functions,  meth- 
ods of  proof.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100a,  PHI 
121a  or  b,  or  a  200-level  mathematics  course, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

222b  Differential  Equations 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  and 
212a  or  b,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
4  credits 
James  Henle 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

224a  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Relativity.  The  geometry 
of  space-time,  Lorentz  transformations  and 
invariants,  physical  consequences,  curvature 
and  its  relation  to  gravity. 
Prerequisites:  211a  or  b  and  212a  or  b. 
4  credits 
James  Callahan 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

225b  Advanced  Calculus 

Functions  of  several  variables,  vector  fields, 
divergence  and  curl,  critical  point  theory, 
implicit  functions,  transformations  and  their 
Jacobians,  theory  and  applications  of  mul- 
tiple integration,  and  the  theorems  of  Green, 
Gauss,  and  Stokes.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b, 
and  212a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Patricia  Sipe 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  groups,  quotient  groups. 
rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  h  or 
the  equivalent,  and  211a  or  h,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Pau  Atela 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[238a  Topics  in  Number  Theory] 
Prerequisite:  153a  or  b,  211a  or  h,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
i  credits 

243a  Introduction  to  Analysis 

The  topological  structure  n(  the  real  line, 
compactness,  connectedness,  functions, 
continuity,  uniform  continuity,  sequences 
and  series  of  functions,  uniform  conver- 
gence. 

Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  and  212a  or  b,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Daind  Cohen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

245a  Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 

An  introduction  to  statistical  inference:  ran- 
dom variables;  special  distributions  (bino- 
mial, normal);  point  and  interval  estimation; 
hypothesis  testing  (type  I  and  type  II  errors); 
sampling  distributions  (student's  t,  chi- 
square);  standard  parametric  as  well  as  non- 
parametric  tests  with  a  wide  variety  of  appli- 
cations. The  mathematical  foundations  of 
statistical  inference  will  be  discussed  along 
with  implications  of  its  interpretation  in 
practice.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 
James  Callahan 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

246a  Probability 

An  introduction  to  probability,  including 
combinatorial  probability,  random  variables, 
discrete  and  continuous  distributions.  Prereq- 
uisite: 153a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Ruth  Haas 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


247b  Statistics:  Introduction  to  Regres- 
sion Analysis 

The-  analysis  of  data  in  linear  models.  Appli- 
cations of  least  squares  theory  including 
regression,  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisites 
21  la  or  b  and  one  ot  the  following:  107b, 
245a,  ECO  190a  or  b,  SSC  190a  or  b.  PSY 
113a  orb. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

CSC  250a  Foundations  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence 

253b  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory 

An  introduction  to  the  finite  structures  of 
combinatorics  and  their  enumeration:  induc- 
tion, counting  techniques,  permutations  and 
combinations,  binomial  coefficients,  sets  and 
pairing  problems,  and  graph  theory.  Addi- 
tional topics  selected  from  binary  matrices, 
Latin  squares,  finite  projective  planes,  block 
designs,  coding  theory.  Prerequisite:  211a  or 
b,  153a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Haas 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

264b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Elementary  Dynamical 
Systems.  A  wide  range  of  disciplines  such  as 
economics,  physics,  chemistry,  ecology,  etc., 
deal  with  dynamical  systems.  This  course  is 
an  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory  of 
systems  in  evolution,  with  an  emphasis  on 
geometric  and  qualitative  techniques.  Itera- 
tion of  functions;  periodicity;  stability; 
attractors;  chaos.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b  and 
212  a  orb. 
4  credits 
Pau  Atela 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[270b  Introduction  to  Numerical  Meth- 
ods] 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, numerical  integration,  and  ordinary 
differential  equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or 
b,  and  some  knowledge  of  a  computer  lan- 
guage, e.g..  FORTRAN  or  Pascal.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
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298a  Mathematical  Dialogues 

This  course  is  intended  to  engage  the  student 
in  mathematical  activities  beyond  the  usual 
coursework,  including  reading  journals,  writ- 
ing reviews,  attending  lectures  on  diverse 
topics,  and  discussing  contemporary  issues  in 
mathematics.  All  class  meetings  are  open. 
Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  212a  or  b,  and  either 
two  additional  courses  at  the  200  level  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 
1  credit 

Marjorie  Senechal 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

298b  Mathematical  Dialogues 

A  repetition  of  298a.  Different  speakers.  All 
class  meetings  are  open.  Prerequisites:  211a 
or  b,  212a  or  b,  and  either  two  additional 
courses  at  the  200  level  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
1  credit 

Marjorie  Senechal 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[307a  Topics  in  Mathematics  Education] 

Prerequisite:  112a  or  b,  153a  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

325a  Complex  Variables 

Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integra- 
tion, Cauchy  integral  formula,  calculus  of 
residues,  applications.  Prerequisite:  225b  or 
243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Carter 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Algebraic  Number  Theory. 
The  theory  of  algebraic  numbers,  in  particu- 
lar, algebraic  number  fields,  and  rings  of 
integers  in  these  fields.  Prerequisite:  233a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

342a  Topics  in  Topology  and  Geometry 

Topic  for  1992-93:  A  Geometric  Introduction 
to  Topology.  The  topology  of  Rn,  continuity, 
abelian  groups,  homotopy,  the  duality  theo- 
rem, the  Jordan  curve  theorem,  geometric 
integration  theory.  Prerequisites:  243a  (or 


225b  in  1992-93)  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
Phyllis  Cassidy 
MWF  11:10  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

343b  Topics  in  Mathematical  Analysis 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Hilbert  Space  and  Quan- 
tum Logic.  Hilbert  space,  function  spaces 
and  dual  spaces,  subspace  lattices.  We  will 
see  how  these  structures  are  used  to  investi- 
gate the  infinite  dimensional  world  of  mod- 
ern physics,  including  quantum  physics  and 
the  uncertainty  principle.  No  background  in 
physics  is  expected.  Prerequisite:  243a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
David  Cohen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

346b  Seminar:  Mathematical  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  statistics 
from  frequentist  and  Bayesian  perspectives. 
Topics  include  maximum  likelihood,  confi- 
dence, and  Bayesian  interval  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  the  Neyman-Pearson 
Paradigm,  and  likelihood  ratio  tests.  Prereq- 
uisites: 212  and  246. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

350b  Topics  in  the  History  of  Mathemat- 
ics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  History  of  n.  Prereq- 
uisite: any  two  of  217a,  224a,  233a,  238a, 
243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Michael  Alhertson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

353a  Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete  Ap- 
plied Mathematics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Complexity  Theory. 
Good  versus  bad  algorithms,  easy  versus 
intractible  problems.  The  complexity  classes 
P,  NP  and  an  investigation  of  NP-Complete- 
ness.  The  algorithms  will  be  drawn  from 
number  theory,  linear  algebra,  combinatorics 
and  graph  theory,  and  computer  science. 
Prerequisites:  two  of  217,  233,  238,  253,  CSC 
250,  and  CSC  252. 
4  credits 

Michael  Alhertson 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
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[364b  Advanced  Topics  in  Continuous 

Applied  Mathematics] 

Prerequisite:  222b.  22Sh,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94- 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 

who  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses 

at  the  intermediate  level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


\<  irnulk .  .ill  a  mrses  thai  are  <  i  united  i<  nward 
these  requirements  must  be  taken  for  a  letter 
grade 


Applied  Mathematics  Minor 

L53,  212.  222.  22^.  233,  245,  246,  247,  253, 
264,  [270],  325,  353,  [364],  PHY  210 


Discrete  Mathematics  Minor 

153,  12701,  PHI  220.  233.  [238],  CSC  250,  253, 
333.  353. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Michael  Albertson,  Pau  Atela, 
James  Callahan,  Phyllis  Cassidy,  David 
Cohen,  Ruth  Haas,  James  Henle,  Marjorie 
Senechal,  Patricia  Sipe. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Marjorie 

Senechal. 

Requirements  for  the  major:  40  credits,  in- 
cluding 211a  or  b,  212a  or  b  (153a  or  b,  class 
of  1993),  and  298a  or  b.  All  credits  must 
come  from  the  intermediate  (200)  level  or 
above,  except  that  four  credits  (eight  credits, 
class  of  1993)  may  be  counted  from  112a  or 
b,  1 1  4a  or  b,  153a  or  b.  At  least  four  credits 
must  be  at  the  advanced  (300)  level;  how- 
ever, neither  1307]  nor  404  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement. Up  to  eight  of  the  required  credits 
may  be  replaced  by  twice  as  many  credits 
from  the  following  courses:  AST  222b,  337a, 
343a;  CHM  331a,  332b;  CSC  [240b],  252b, 
[274b],  1390b];  PHY  214b,  [220a],  222a,  322a, 
340b.  Normally,  all  courses  that  are  counted 
toward  the  requirements  listed  here  must  be 
taken  for  a  letter  grade. 


The  Minor 


Adviser:  Ruth  Haas,  Director. 

The  minor  in  mathematics  consists  of  211a  or 
b  plus  16  other  credits  selected  from  any  one 
of  the  groups  below.  In  the  applied  math- 
ematics minor,  four  of  the  credits  may  be 
replaced  by  eight  credits  from  the  list  above. 


Algebra-Analysis-Geometry  Minor 

153,  212,  [217],  PHI  22o.  224,  233,  [238],  243, 

325,  333,  342,  343. 


Statistics  Minor 

212,  245,  246,  247,  346. 

Some  courses,  including  topics  courses  and 
Special  Studies,  might  fall  into  different 
groups  in  different  years  depending  on  the 
material  covered. 


Honors 

Director:  Patricia  L.  Sipe. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  credits 
required  for  the  major,  students  must  take 
431a  or  432d  (for  either  eight  or  twelve 
credits)  in  the  senior  year. 

Directed  reading,  exposition,  and  a  thesis 
The  topic  of  specialization  should  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  director  during  the 
junior  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

Examination:  in  addition  to  the  requirements 

for  the  major,  each  honors  student  must  take 
an  oral  examination  in  the  area  iA  her  honors 

(lk'sis. 
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Graduate 

580a  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

A  credits 

580b  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

4  credits 

581a  Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry 

4  credits 

581b  Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry 

\  credits 

582a  Special  Studies  in  Algebra 

4  credits 

582b  Special  Studies  in  Algebra 

4  credits 
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Medieval  Studies 


Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Medieval  Studies  Council 

Alice  Clemente,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Comparative  Literature 

Paul  Evans,  Professor  of  Music,  Director 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 

Brigitte  Buettner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Margaret  Cormack,  Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 


The  interdepartmental  major  and  minor  in 
medieval  studies  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  civilization  of  medi- 
eval Europe  from  a  multidisciplinary  perspec- 
tive. Subjects  that  belong  today  to  separate 
academic  disciplines  were  rarely  so  sepa- 
rated in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  therefore 
appropriate  that  students  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  subjects  together  again. 
The  great  diversity  of  regional  cultures  in 
medieval  Europe  was  balanced  by  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  hold  to  a  unified  view  of 
the  world  that  embraced  religious  and  social 
ideals,  Latin  and  vernacular  literature,  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  medieval  studies  major  and  minor  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  recreate 
for  themselves,  through  courses  in  a  variety 
of  related  disciplines,  an  understanding  of 
the  unity  and  of  the  diversity  of  European 
civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medieval 
studies  major  and  minor  are  designed  so  that 
they  can  form  valuable  complements  to  a 
major  or  minor  in  one  of  the  participating 
departments. 


The  Major 


Basis: 

Two  semester  courses  in  different  depart- 
ments, chosen  from  among  the  following: 
ART  lOOd  (onk  the-  first  semester  may  be 
counted  for  credit  in  the  major);  ENG  200d 
(only  the  first  semester  may  be  counted  for 
credit  in  the  major);  FRN  1  tOa  or  b;  HST 
100a;  ITL  250a;  MUS  200a:  SPN  250a  or  SPN 
251b.  If  LAT  lOOd  or  LAT  111b  are  taken, 
four  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the 
basis. 

Latin  Requirement: 

All  medieval  studies  majors  are  expected  to 
achieve  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  This  requirement  ma)  be  satisfied 
by  taking  at  least  one  Latin  course-  (for  tour 
credits)  at  the  2o<)  level  or  above.  Normally, 
this  will  be  Medieval  Latin  (Latin  21  3b)  Ol  a 
course  in  Virgil  ([Latin  212b])  or  (  h  id  <  Latin 
214b).  If  a  student  has  no  prior  Latin  or  is 
insufficiently  prepared  for  a  200-level  course, 
she  will  take-  Latin  It  Kid  or  Latin  11  lb  (for 
eight  credits)  in  order  to  fulfill  this  require 
ment.  All  students  .ire  urged  to  continue 
Lain  until  they  have  taken  at  least  one 
course  at  the  200  level. 
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Required  Courses: 

1.  A  total  of  11  semester  courses,  including 
the  basis 

2.  Seven  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis, 
above  the  100  level,  as  follows:  medieval 
history  (tour  credits),  chosen  from  the 
listing  below;  medieval  religion  (four 
credits),  chosen  from  the  listing  below; 
one  course  (four  credits)  in  either  medi- 
eval art  or  music,  chosen  from  the  listing 
below;  two  courses  (eight  credits)  in 
medieval  language  and/or  literature,  not 
necessarily  taken  in  the  same  department; 
(one  course  in  classical  Latin  literature 
may  be  taken  in  addition  to  Latin  213b  in 
fulfillment  of  this  requirement);  and  two 
other  courses  (eight  credits),  chosen  from 
the  listing  below. 

Distribution: 

Three  of  these  courses,  including  at  least  one 
at  the  300  level,  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the 
participating  departments  (an  exception  is 
made  for  concentration  in  medieval  language 
or  literature,  where  two  courses  may  be 
taken  in  one  department  and  one  in  another: 
e.g.,  FRN  310a,  [LAT  212b],  and  LAT  213b); 
two  courses  must  be  taken  in  another  of  the 
participating  departments.  Note:  no  single 
course  may  be  counted  in  fulfillment  of  more 
than  one  of  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  below,  courses 
that  are  devoted  to  medieval  material  for  at 
least  eight  weeks  of  the  semester  may  be 
taken  for  credit  in  the  major,  upon  petition  to 
the  Medieval  Studies  Council,  provided  that 
the  student's  principal  written  work  deals 
with  a  medieval  subject. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  current 
Five  College  medieval  studies  brochure  when 
selecting  their  courses. 


The  Minor 

Required  Courses: 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  minor  in 
medieval  studies  must  demonstrate  a  basic- 
working  knowledge  of  Latin  as  defined  in  the 
Latin  requirement  and  take  fi\e  courses  from 
the  lisi  ol  appr<  »ved  medieval  studies  courses 

,il  the  i""  level  or  above:  these  courses  must 
include-  at  least  one  course  in  history,  one 
i  -  mi isc  in  an  or  music,  and  one  <.  <  >urse  in  a 


medieval  vernacular  literature.  One  of  the 
five  courses  should  be  a  seminar  or  a  com- 
parable course  at  the  300  level.  Three  of  the 
courses  should  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
the  same  time  period  and  comprise  together 
a  meaningful  examination  of  a  segment  of 
medieval  civilization. 

Latin  Requirement: 

The  Latin  requirement  for  the  minor  is  the 

same  as  for  the  major. 

Approved  courses  for  1992-93  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Art 

221a 
222b 
[224b 
321b 


Early  Medieval  Art 

Romanesque  Art 

Gothic  Artl 

Seminar:  Studies  in  Medieval  Art 


Comparative  Literature 

1322b  Words  and  Music  in  Medieval 

Lyric] 


English 

214a 

Old  English 

215b 

Beowulf 

216a 

Chaucer 

216b 

Chaucer 

French 

310a 

French  Literature  of  the  Middle 

Ages 

History 

[219a 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration, 

300-10501 

[220b 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Com- 

mercial Revolution,  1050-1300] 

221b 

Social  History  of  European 

Monasticism 

222a 

Early  English  History 

223a 

Europe  from  1300-1530  and  the 

Civilization  of  the  Renaissance 

in  Italy 

320b 

Early  European  History  to  1300 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Religious 

Acculturation 

324a 

Topics  in  European  History, 

1300-1660:  Topic  for  1992-93: 

Limited  Versus  Absolute  Monar- 

chy in  the  15th  and  16th  Centu- 

ries 
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Italian 

I332d 


[334a 


Dante:  Vita  Nuora.  Diuina 

Commedia] 

Boccaccio  and  the  Novella  I 


Jewish  Studies 

226b  Jews  and  World  Civilization 

from  Roman  Times  till  the  Ex- 
pulsion from  Spain  (c.  30-1492) 


Latin 

[212b 

Virgil,  Aeneidi 

213b 

Medieval  Latin 

214b 

Poetry  of  Ovid 

Music 

302a 

Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 

1502d 

Proseminar  in  Music  Historyl 

503b 

Seminar  in  Medieval  Music 

Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 

(230a 

Western  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice  (30-1100)1 

231a 

Eastern  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice 

233b 

Conversion  of  Europe  to  Chris- 

tianity 

[235b 

Jewish  Philosophers  and  Mystics 

in  the  Middle  AgesJ 

275a 

Islam 

Honors 

431a  Thesis 

Admission  by  permission  <>t  the  Medieval 

Studies  Council. 
8  credits 

Requirements,  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  except  that  the  thesis  (eight  credits). 
which  is  to  be  written  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year,  shall  count  as  one 
course  (four  credits)  in  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  thesis  should,  prefer- 
ably, be  determined  during  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  junior  year.  There  shall  be  an 
oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  a  written 
examination  on  the  area  of  concentration 
within  the  major. 


Spanish  and  Portuguese 

[330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 

Chronicles,  and  Balladsl 

331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 

Middle  Ages  in  Literature 

[332a  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  and  La 

Celestina] 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Medieval  Studies  Council. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


ri 
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Music 


Professors 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  Ph.D. 
Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  Ph.D. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  Mus.M. 
Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  A.M. 
"Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  M.Mus. 
John  Porter  Sessions,  Mus.M. 
Richard  Jonathan  Sherr,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Monica  Jakuc,  M.S. 
Ruth  Ames  Solie,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  Mus.M. 


Associate  Professors 

fKaren  Smith  Emerson, 
tjanet  Lyman  Hill,  M.A. 
Jane  Bryden,  M.M. 
"Raphael  Atlas,  Ph.D. 


M.M. 


Assistant  Professors 

"John  Van  Buskirk,  M.M. 

Grant  Russell  Moss,  D.M.A. 

Lucinda  J.  Thayer,  M.M.,  Director  of  Choral 

Music 
Jamee  Ard,  M.M. 

Lecturers 

Jessel  Murray,  M.M. 
2Elizabeth  DiFelice,  M.M. 
Barbara  Wright 

Teaching  Fellows 

Peter  Blanchette 
Linda  Smargie 


Exemption  from  introductory  courses  re- 
quired for  the  major  may  be  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  departmental 
examinations. 

Prospective  majors  are  advised  to  take  110a 
and  111b  in  the  first  year  and  200a  and  201b 
in  the  sophomore  year. 


Introductory  Courses 

100a  Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  especially  designed  for  those 
with  no  previous  background  in  music.  Lim- 
ited to  20  students,  they  will  emphasize  class 
discussion  and  written  work,  which  will  be 
either  music  or  critical  prose  as  appropriate 
to  the  topic.  ( )pen  to  all  students,  but  par- 
tK  ulariy  recommended  for  first-year  students 
and  sophomores. 

I  (  i edits 


A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Students  will  explore  principles  of  musical 
organization  basic  to  Western  and  selected 
non-Western  traditions. 
Raphael  Atlas,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 
Ruth  Solie,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts,  and  the  Media 

An  introduction  to  the  components  of  music 
and  an  exploration  of  the  many  and  varied 
relationships  that  exist  among  music,  paint- 
ing, dance,  theatre,  film,  and  television. 
William  WitHg 
T  1-2:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

C.  Contemplating  Opera 

An  introduction  to  opera  through  a  close 
examination  of  selected  masterpieces.  Em- 
phasis on  the  way  composers  respond  to  the 
dramatic  action  and  characterization  pro- 
vided by  a  libretto.  Operas  to  be  studied  will 
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include  Carmen.  Don  Giovanni,  Otello, 
Madam  Butterfly,  Porgy  and  Bess, 
Treemonisha,  The  Yellow  Wallpaper.  The 

work  of  the  course  will  include  viewing 
operas  on  videotape. 
Richard  Sherr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

D.  The  Art  of  Listening 

An  introduction  to  music  for  audience  mem- 
bers, dealing  primarily  with  the  standard 
classical  repertory.  How  basic  knowledge  of 
composers,  genres,  and  style  periods — and 
the  information  conveyed  on  concert  pro- 
grams— can  focus  musical  expectations  and 
heighten  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Attendance  at  concerts  will  be  stressed. 
Ruth  Solie 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

100b  Colloquia 

4  credits 

A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

A  repetition  of  100a  (A). 
Donald  Wheelock 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts,  and  the  Media 

A  repetition  of  100a  (B). 

William  Wittig 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

C.  Contemplating  Opera 

A  repetition  of  100a  (C). 
Richard  Sherr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[D.  Women  Composing] 

An  exploration  of  the  lives  and  the  music  of 
women  who  composed  in  the  Western  tradi- 
tion in  various  historical  periods.  Emphasiz- 
ing primary  source  documents,  the  course 
will  consider  contemporary  views  of  their 
accomplishments,  their  own  assessments, 
and  their  access  to  appropriate  education 
and  professional  training.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 

[E.  Music  in  France  in  the  "Good  Old 
Days"] 

Does  music  relate  to  anything  outside  of 
itself?  Is  there  a  relationship  between  music 
and  "society"?  Why  did  Erik  Satie  write  piano 
pieces  in  the  form  of  a  pear?  This  course  will 
take  up  such  questions  by  considering  some 


<>f  ihc-  serious  and  not  so-serious  music 
played  in  Pans  m  the  fin  de  siecle  and  in  the 

belle epoque — thai  is,  in  the  "good  old 
days"     from  the  L880s  and  '90s  to  the  years 

around  World  War  1.  Students  will  listen  to 
recordings  in  and  out  of  class,  read  selections 
concerning  music  and  fiance  in  the-  period, 
and  discuss  in  class  such  concepts  as  'Im- 
pressionism." "Frenchness,"  "avant-garde," 
and  "charme,"  on  the  basis  of  their  listening, 
reading,  and  experience  (none  in  music   is 
required).  This  semester  the  course  will 
concentrate  on  the  music  of  Claude  Debussv 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

[F.  Choral  Music] 

An  exploration  of  the  role  of  choral  singing 
in  Western  culture  by  means  of  a  detailed 
study  of  selected  choral  masterpieces.  The 
course  will  consist  of  detailed  weekly  listen- 
ing and  class  discussions  of  the  individual 
works,  with  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  sources  and  significance  of  the  texts 
and  to  the  broader  context  of  the  musical 
and  religious  traditions  that  produced  them. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

102b  Classical  and  Popular  Music  in  the 
20th  Century 

An  introduction  to  music  designed  specifi- 
cally for  those  with  no  previous  training, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  ballet  and  the 
musical  theatre.  Restricted  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 
4  credits 
William  Wittig 
T  1-2:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

103a  Sight-Singing 

Instruction  and  practice  in  singing  intervals, 
rhythms,  and  melodies,  in  interpreting  time 
and  key  signatures,  and  in  acquiring  other 
aural  skills  essential  to  basic  musicianship. 
Recommended  background:  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  pitch  and  rhythmic  notation. 
1  credit 
Jessel  Murray 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

103b  Sight-Singing 

A  repetition  of  103a. 
1  credit 
Jessel  Murray 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 
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110a  Analysis  and  Repertory 

An  introduction  to  formal  analysis  and  tonal 
harmony,  and  a  study  of  familiar  pieces  in 
the  standard  musical  repertory.  Regular  writ- 
ten exercises  in  harmony  and  critical  prose. 
Prerequisite:  satisfactory  performance  on  a 
placement  test  or  completion  of  Fundamen- 
tals of  Music. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.; 
Raphael  Atlas,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

111b  Analysis  and  Repertory 

A  continuation  of  110a.  Prerequisite:  110a  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

i  credits 

Donald  Wheelock,  MWF  2:40-4  p.m.;  Ruth 

Solie,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon,  and 
fugue.  Ear  training,  analysis,  and  practice  in 
contrapuntal  writing.  Prerequisite:  111b  or 
pennission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

221b  Analysis  and  Repertory:  20th  Cen- 
tury 

Study  of  major  developments  in  20th-century 
music.  Writing  and  analytic  work  including 
non-tonal  harmonic  practice,  serial  composi- 
tion, and  other  musical  techniques.  Prerequi- 
site: 111b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Ronald  Perera 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Courses 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  principal  styles  and 
monuments  of  Western  music  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  mid-18th  century.  Open 
to  all  students  (including  first-year  students) 
who  have  had  some  previous  musical  experi- 
ence or  who  have  obtained  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Paul  Evans 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

201b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

A  continuation  of  200a.  Western  music  from 
the  mid- 18th  century  to  the  20th  century. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  previous 
musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Peter  Bloom 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

210a  Advanced  Tonal  Analysis 

Advanced  study  of  tonal  music  through 

analysis  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  111b 

or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

t  ( redits 

Raphael  Atlas 

M  W  I  9  9:50  a.m. 

[211b  Tonal  Counterpoint] 

Principles  of  two-  and  three  pan  counterpoint 

with  reference  to  such  categories  .is  the 


[223a  Topics  in  Performance] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

233a  Composition 

Basic  techniques  of  composition,  including 
melody,  simple  two-part  writing,  and  instru- 
mentation. Analysis  of  representative  litera- 
ture. No  previous  composition  experience 
required.  Prerequisite:  110a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

234b  Composition 

A  continuation  of  233a.  Prerequisite:  233a  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Ronald  Perera 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[24 la  English  Diction  for  Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
1  credit 

[24  lb  German  and  French  Diction  for 

Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  pennission  of  the 

instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

1  credit 

DAN  249a  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources 

for  Performers 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 

and  to  find  support  lor  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  and  theatre 
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through  basic  anatomical  and  functional 
knowledge  of  the  body  from  an  experimen- 
tal approach  Prerequisite:  One  yearol  studio 
courses  in  dance  a  performance  course  In 
music.  Acting  1  in  theatre,  or  permission  ot 
the  instructors.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. Enrollment  limited  to  12.  (E) 
2  credits 

Monica Jakuc,  Susan  Waltner (Dance) 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

[251b  The  History  of  the  Opera] 
History  of  the  form  from  its  inception  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  selected  master- 
works.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
i  credits 

302a  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 

A  study  of  Western  music  beginning  with  the 
chant  of  the  early  Christian  church  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  flowering  of  medieval 
music  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  14th  century. 
Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
i  credits 
Paul  Evans 
M  \V  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[303a  Music  of  the  Renaissance] 

Sacred  and  secular  music  in  Western  Europe 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Prerequi- 
site: 200a  or  pennission  of  the  instructor.  To 
be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

304a  Music  of  the  Earlier  Baroque 

The  interaction  between  French  and  Italian 
music  in  the  17th  century.  Music  in  England 
and  Germany.  Prerequisite:  200a  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Paul  Eva  > is 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

305b  Music  of  the  High  Baroque 

Bach.  Handel.  Rameau,  and  their  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
\  credits 
Paul  Evans 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

306b  Mozart 

A  study  of  the  development  and  perfection 
of  the  classical  style  in  the  string  quartets  and 
piano  concertos  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 


Mozan   Prerequisite  201b  or  permission  of 

the  instructor 

i  credits 

Peter  Bloom 

I    Hi  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[307a  Beethoven] 

A  chronological  survey  ol  Beethoven's  music, 

concentrating  on  the  piano  sonatas,  string 
quartets,  and  symphonies.  Prerequisite:  201b 

or  pennission  of  the  instructor. 
\  credits 

308b  Seminar  in  the  Music  of  the  19th 
Century 

Richard  Wagner  and  Hector  Berlioz:  A  com- 
parative stuck  of  their  musical  works,  writ- 
ings, careers,  and  ideals.  Prerequisite:  201b 

or  pennission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Peter  Bloom 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[310b  The  New  Music] 

Schoenberg  and  the  origins  of  the  Second 
Viennese  School.  Prerequisite:  210a.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 

t  credits 

EDC  31 6b  The  Teaching  of  Music 

[CLT  322b  Words  and  Music  in  Medieval 
Lyric] 

A  study  of  the  sacred  and  profane  love  lyric 
of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  to  the  troubadour  of  the  Virgin, 
Alfonso  X  of  Castile.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  relationships  between  texts  and  their 
musical  settings  in  such  genres  as  the 
Provencal  canso  wnc\  the  Galician-Portuguese 
cantiga  A  reading  knowledge  i)\  music  or  of 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  while  help- 
ful, is  not  required.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-9  » 
t  credits 

325b  Writing  About  Music 
An  opportunity  for  intensive  work  on  disci 
plinary  writing,  including  prose  style,  tone, 
and  mechanics,  in  a  workshop  format  At  the 
same  time  the  class  will  stuck  many  genres 
of  published  writing  on  music — from  claiK 
journalism  to  academic  essays — covering  a 
variety  of  musical  repertories  and  perfor- 
mance contexts.  Prerequisite:  any  300-level 
course  in  music,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (1  ' 
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4  credits 

Ruth  Solie 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

331a  Topics  in  Theory 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Music  Criticism.  An  explo- 
ration of  new  critical  methods — feminist, 
cultural,  political,  and  others — that  have 
developed  within  the  discipline  of  musicol- 
ogy  in  recent  years.  We  will  discuss  the  pur- 
poses, accomplishments,  and  limitations  of 
the  new  criticisms,  and  their  relation  to  more 
traditional  musical  analysis.  In  addition  to 
reading  critical  essays,  students  will  apply  the 
methods  in  in-depth  study  of  musical  compo- 
sitions. Prerequisite:  111b. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Solie 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

340a  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position study.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
To  be  arranged 

34lb  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position. Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
To  be  arranged 

345b  Electro- Acoustic  Music 

Introduction  to  musique  concrete,  analog 
synthesis,  digital  synthesis  and  sampling 
through  practical  work,  assigned  reading,  and 
listening.  Enrollment  limited  to  eight.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisites: a  semester  course  in  music  theory  or 
composition  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ronald  I'erera 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

In  the  history  of  musi< .  or  in  the  theory  or 
analysis  ol  musi<    By  permission  oi  the  De 
partment,  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
)  i  redits 

404b  Special  Studies 
i  <  redits 


Graduate  Courses 


Requirements  for  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
music  are  listed  on  pp.  28-29  of  the  catalogue. 

All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Adviser:  Ruth  Solie. 

[502d  Proseminar  in  Music  History] 

Musical  paleography  and  notation  from  A.D. 
1100  to  1600.  Required  of  graduate  students 
during  one  of  their  years  in  residence.  Open 
to  undergraduates  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
8  credits 

503b  Seminar  in  Medieval  Music 

4  credits 
Paul  Evans 
To  be  arranged 

506b  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Music 

4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 
To  be  arranged 

[507a  Seminar  in  Baroque  Music] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[509b  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic 

Era] 

4  credits 

510a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 

Webern  and  his  successors. 
4  credits 
John  Sessions 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[511b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Music 
Theory] 

Undergraduate  music  majors  accepted  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

580a  Special  Studies 

1  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

1  credits 

580d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 
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9l4d 
924d 
928d 
934d 
938d 
944d 
948d 


First  year  of  performance,  four 
credits  for  the  year 
Second  year  of  performance, 
four  credits  for  the  year 
Second  year  of  performance, 
eight  credits  for  the  year 
Third  year  of  performance,  four 
credits  for  the  year 
Third  year  of  performance, 
eight  credits  for  the  year 
Fourth  year  of  performance, 
four  credits  for  the  year 
Fourth  year  of  performance, 
eight  credits  for  the  year 


ei 


A  Piano 

B  Organ 

C  Harpsichord 

D  Voice 

E  Violin 

F  Viola 

G  Violoncello 

H  Double  Bass 

I  Viola  da  Gamba 

J  Flute 

K  Recorder 

L  Oboe 

M  Clarinet 

N  Bassoon 

O  French  Horn 

P  Trumpet 

Q  Trombone 

R  Tuba 

S  Percussion 

T  Guitar 

U  Lute 

V  Harp 

W  Other  Instruments 

Piano.  Monica  Jakuc,  Kenneth  Fearn,  John 
Van  Buskirk. 

Organ.  Prerequisite:  piano  9l4d  (A)  or  the 
equivalent.  Grant  Moss. 

Harpsichord.  Prerequisite:  piano  9l4d  (A) 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Grant  Moss. 

Voice.  Karen  Smith  Emerson,  Jane  Bryden, 
Jamee  Ard. 

Violin.  I 'hi/if >/>  \acgele,  Janet  Hill. 

Viola.  Janet  Hill. 

Violoncello.  John  Sessions. 


Double  bass.  (UMass). 

Viola  da  Gamba.  Alice  Robbins. 

Wind  Instruments.  William  Wittig,  flute; 
Lynn  Sussman,  clarinet;  (UMass),  bassoon; 
Emily  Samuels,  recorder. 

Brass  Instruments.  (UMass). 

Percussion.  (UMass). 

Guitar.  Phillip  de  Fremery  (Mount  Holyoke). 
Lute.  Robert  Castellano. 
Other  Instruments. 


901a  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

Open  on  a  limited  basis  to  qualified  students 
who  are  studying  their  instruments.  This 
course  requires  a  one-hour  lesson  and  three 
hours  of  practice  per  week.  May  be  re- 
peated. 
1  credit 
Philipp  Naegele,  William  Wittig,  Janet  Hill 

901b  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

A  repetition  of  901a.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

1  credit 

903a  Conducting 

Baton  technique,  score  reading,  problems  of 
conducting  choral  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles. Prerequisites:  111b,  201b,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  10. 

2  credits 
Lucinda  Thayer 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

904b  Conducting 

A  continuation  of  903a.  Prerequisite:  903a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 

limited  to  10. 
2  credits 
Lucinda  Thayer 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

974a  Topics  in  Piano 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  of  inter- 
mediate level  interested  in  a  more  general- 
ized approach  to  the  study  of  piano.  It  will 
combine  classroom  work  with  private  or 
semi  private  study,  and  will  integrate  perfor- 
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mance  with  readings,  listening,  and  written 

work.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

Enrollment  limited  to  10. 

j  credits 

Kenneth  Fearn 

M  7:30-9:30  pan.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 

semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

984b  Topics  in  Piano 

A  continuation  of  97  ia.  Permission  of  the 

instructor  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  10. 

4  credits 

Kcmwtb  /'earn 

M  7:30-9:30  pan.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 

semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 


rehearsals 

Philipp  Naegele,  Dim  tor 

Smith  College  Student  Orchestra 

( )ne  coin  fit  each  semester.  ( >pen  l>\  audi- 
tion to  Smith  students  and  l<>  Students  at  ilk- 
other  four  colleges 
Jessel  Murray,  Faculty .  idviser 


Choral  Ensembles 


Glee  Club:  open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors,  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  and  gradu- 
ate students. 


Graduate  Performance 
Courses 

Graduate  performance  courses  carry  the 
following  numbering  sequence,  credits,  and 
section  letters: 


College  Choir  Alpha:  open  to  first-year 

students  and  sophomores,  and.  in  some 
cases,  juniors  and  seniors. 

College  Choir  Omega:  open  to  first  year 
students  and  sophomores,  and.  in  souk 
cases,  juniors  and  seniors. 


954d 
958d 
964d 
968d 


First  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 

First  year  of  performance,  eight 

credits  for  the  year 

Second  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 

Second  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 


The  same  principles,  conventions,  and  sec 
tion  letters  apply  to  graduate  performance 
courses  as  to  undergraduate  performance 
courses. 


Chamber  Singers:  open  to  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  and  College  Choirs 

Membership  in  these  ensembles  is  by  audi 
tion.  These  groups  perform  in  concert  and 
on  tour  and  provide  music  in  the  college 
chapel.  Lucinda  Thayer  and  Jessel  Mu  tray. 
Directors. 


The  Five  College  Collegium 
and  Early  Music  at  the  Five 
Colleges 


Piano 

Organ 

Harpsichord 

Voice 

Violin 

Viola 

Violoncello 

Viola  da  Gamba 

Wind  Instruments 

Other  Instruments 

Chamber  Orchestra 

A  string  chamber  orchestra,  open  to  qualified 
students,  gives  one  concert  each  semester. 
normally  preceded  by  four  Thursday  evening 


The  Five  College  Early  Music  Program  seeks 
to  provide  educational  and  musical  experi- 
ence for  those  interested  in  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  baroque  period.  An 
extensive  collection  of  medieval,  Renais- 
sance, and  baroque  instruments  is  available 
to  students  for  Study  and  performance,  and 
there  are  large  holdings  in  the  music  libraries 
of  the  Five  Colleges.  Students  max  participate 
in  the  Five  College  Collegium  (open  by 
audition),  may  join  ensembles  organized  on 
the  various  campuses,  and  may  take,  for  a 
fee,  individual  and  noncrcdit  group  instruc- 
tion. Smith  students  should  contact  Jane 
Bryden,  Emily  Samuels,  or  Alice  Robbins  for 
further  details. 
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The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Richard  Sherr. 

Basis  for  the  major:  110a,  111b,  200a,  and 
201b. 


Requirements:  students  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior 
year,  elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar. 
Students  will  also  present  a  thesis  (430d  or 
431a)  or  a  composition  normally  equivalent 
to  eight  credits.  Examination:  students  will 
take  an  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  thesis. 


Requirements:  10  semester  courses:  110a, 
111b,  200a,  201b,  two  further  courses  in 
music  theory,  analysis,  or  composition,  two 
further  courses  in  music  history,  and  two 
further  classroom  courses  above  the  100  level 
(under  certain  circumstances  a  colloquium 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  these).  Majors 
are  reminded  that  they  may  take  a  graduate 
seminar  in  the  senior  year. 

Foreign  languages:  students  are  urged  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  German,  French, 
and  Italian. 

Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  music  should  consider  taking  210a 
and  any  seminar. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

Basis:  110a,  111b,  and  200a  or  201b. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses:  110a, 
111b,  200a  or  201b,  and  three  further  class- 
room courses,  no  more  than  two  of  which 
may  be  colloquia. 


Honors 


Director:  Philipp  Naegele. 

430d  Thesis 

h  credits 


431a  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Neuroscience 


Advisers 

Richard  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Director 
Mary  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Other  Participating  Faculty 

Virginia  Hayssen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Margaret  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Anne  E.  Powell,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
tJeanne  Powell,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 


The  neuroscience  minor  permits  students 
interested  in  the  brain  and  behavior  to  com- 
bine courses  in  psychology  and  biological 
sciences  into  a  coordinated  study  of  the 
nervous  system  at  levels  ranging  from  mol- 
ecules and  cells  to  the  neural  basis  of  behav- 
ior. 

Requirements:  four  core  courses: 
PSY  211a         Physiological  Psychology 
BIO  256a         Animal  Physiology  and  re- 
quired concurrent  laboratory 
BIO  257a 
BIO  330b         Neurophysiology  and  required 
concurrent  laboratory  BI0331b 
PSY  311a         Neuroanatomy 

(Note  that  all  of  these  courses  have  prerequi- 
sites; see  departmental  listings. ) 

Plus  two  electives  chosen  from  the  following: 
BIO  230a        Cell  Biology 
PSY  212b        Developmental  Psychobiology 
BIO  3 46b        Developmental  Biology  and 

required  concurrent  laboratory 

BIO  347b 
BIO  352a         Animal  Behavior  and  required 

concurrent  laboratory  BIO  353a 
PSY  312b        Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 

Neuroscience 
PSY  3l6b        Seminar  in  Biopsychology 
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Philosophy 


Professors 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  Ph.D. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Ph.D. 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Chair 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
John  M.  Connolly,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Nalini  Bhushan,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

'Alice  A.  Lazerowitz,  Ph.D. 
'Ernest  L.  Alleva,  Ph.D. 
'Ifeanyi  Menkiti,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate 

Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 


Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are 
open  to  all  students.  Upper-level  courses 
assume  some  previous  work  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  fields  related  to  the  particular 
course  concerned.  The  300-level  courses  are 
primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Where 
special  preparation  is  required,  the  prerequi- 
site is  indicated  in  the  description. 

[LOG  100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning: 
What  Follows  from  What?] 

100b  Thinking  About  Thinking 

What  is  thinking?  Do  animals,  machines,  or 
babies  think?  Can  you  think  without  words? 
Can  you  be  thoughtful  and  passionate  at  the 
same  time?  Are  there  different  styles  of  think- 
ing, e.g.,  scientific,  artistic,  moral,  mystical? 
Designed  to  introduce  beginning  students  to 
problems  and  methods  in  philosophy  and  to 
the  philosophy  department  at  Smith. 
4  credits 
Nalini  Bhushan 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  A:  F  2:10-3 
p.m.;  B:  F  3:10-4  p.m. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

A  study  ol  Western  philosophy  from  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 


with  emphasis  on  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato, 

Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and 

some  of  the  scholastic  philosophers. 

4  credits 

Murray  Kiteley 

Lee.  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  Th  4-4:50 

p.m.  or  F  11  a.m.-12  noon 

125b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 

through  the  18th  century,  with  emphasis  on 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 

Hume,  and  especially  Kant. 

4  credits 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

200b  Philosophy  Colloquium 

Intensive  practice  for  majors  in  applying 
philosophical  methods  to  key  problems  and 
historical  texts.  Normally  taken  in  the  sopho- 
more year. 
4  credits 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson  and  Members  of  the 
Department 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

202a  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
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puter  science,  and  linguistics.  This  course 
provides  students  with  a  basic  background  in 
the  symbols,  concepts,  and  techniques  of 
modern  logic.  It  will  meel  tor  the  first  half  of 
the  semester  only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

1  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

202b  Symbolic  Logic 

A  repetition  of  202a.  This  course  will  meet 
tor  the  first  half  of  the  semester  only.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20. 

2  credits 

Metric  Bergmann  (Computer  Science) 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

203a  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues  in 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  Topics  might  include  infinity,  the 
concept  of  number,  alternative  logics,  models 
and  truth,  Turing  machines  and  computation, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202.  Topic 
for  Fall  1992:  The  Paradox  of  the  Heap  and 
Alternative  Logics.  After  the  initial  meeting 
the  course  will  meet  during  the  second  half 
of  the  semester  only.  (E) 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[MTH  217a  Mathematical  Structures] 

[PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology] 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

[210a  Issues  in  Recent  and  Contemporary 
Philosophy] 

Recommended  background:  two  prior 
courses  in  philosophy.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

211a  The  Philosophy  of  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein 

An  examination  of  Wittgenstein's  epoch- 
making  contributions  to  modern  philosophy. 
Attention  is  paid  both  to  his  Tractatusi  1919) 
and  his  Philosophical  Investigations  ( 1953). 

Recommended  prior  courses:  100  and/or 
125;  LOG  100  or  PHI  202.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 


i  ( redits 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz 

TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results 

of  modern  logic .  w  ith  spe<  i.il  emphasis  on 
their  re\e\  an<  e  to  mathematii  s.  The  focus  ol 
the  course  will  be  Godel's  theorems  and 
their  relevance  to  understanding  the  mind. 
Prerequisite:  LOG  100,  a  200-level  mathemat- 
ics course,  or  202,  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
4  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

PPY  221b  Language 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

222a  Ethics 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  some  major 
moral  theorists  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition,  and  their  implications  for  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  good  life 
and  the  sources  and  scope  of  our  moral 
responsibilities. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  sections  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

224b  Philosophy  and  History  of  Scien- 
tific Thought 

A  review  of  major  issues  in  the  philosophy  of 
science,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times 
Consideration  of  such  questions  as:  What  is  a 
scientific  theory?  Is  science  cumulative?  Does 
science  constaict  or  describe  reality?  What 
are  the  social  influences  <  >n  science? 
4  credits 
Jillde  Villiers 
MWF11  a.m.-12  noon 

[226a  Topics  in  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy] 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 

[  credits 

[230b  American  Philosophy:  The  Classi- 
cal Period] 

Studies  in  the  work  of  William  lames.  WEB. 
Dubois.  C.S.  Pence.  John  Dewey,  and  G.H. 
Mead.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  To  be  ot- 
tered in  1993-94. 

I  credits 
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233b  Aesthetics 

Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature 

of  art.  the  nature  of  aesthetic  experience,  the 

role  of  the  critic,  and  other  problems. 

4  credits 

Nalini  Bhushan,  Thomas  Tymoczko 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

234a  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature: 
Theories  of  the  Self 

Philosophy  of  Mind.  Does  the  fact  that  we 
are  conscious  show  we  are  minds  or  might 
consciousness  be  the  byproduct  of  function- 
ing brains?  Could  you  survive  in  another 
body?  These  and  related  questions  will  be 
examined  using  classical  and  contemporary 
sources. 
4  credits 
Nalini  Bhushan 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

235a  Morality,  Politics,  and  the  Law 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  relations  among 
morality,  politics,  and  the  law,  especially 
through  examination  of  the  different  ways 
moral,  political,  and  legal  contexts  shape  the 
analysis  of  an  issue.  Special  attention  to 
understanding  the  moral,  political,  and  legal 
dimensions  of  the  tolerance  and  intolerance 
of  behavior  treated  as  "deviant." 
4  credits 
Ernest  L.  Alleva 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

236a  Linguistic  Structures 

Introduction  to  the  issues  and  methods  of 

modern  linguistics,  including  work  on  syntax, 

semantics,  phonology,  and  pragmatics. 

4  credits 

Jill  de  Villiers 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[237a  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy] 

Topic:  Nietzsche.  An  examination  of 
Nietzsche's  criticisms  of  such  traditional  con- 
cepts as  reason,  understanding,  and  morality 
and  his  influence  on  later  philosophy,  espe- 
cially existentialism.  (E)  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

240h  Philosophy  and  Women 

An  investigation  of  the  philosophical  con- 
cepts of  oppression,  rights,  human  nature, 
and  moral  reform  and  moral  revolution,  as 


they  relate  to  women.  Not  open  to  first-year 

students.  Enrollment  limited  to  40. 

4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Carolyn  Jacobs 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property 

The  course  assumes  that  the  questions  of 
jurisprudence  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  thorough  immersion  in  some  area  of  the 
law.  Legal  topics  to  include  the  rights  of 
possession  and  title,  the  various  forms  of 
interests  in  property,  landlord,  and  tenant. 
Philosophical  topics  to  include  the  relation 
between  law  and  morality,  the  nature  of 
judicial  decision.  Legal  topics  to  be  taught  as 
in  law  school.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. 
4  credits 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

250a  Epistemology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Relativism  and  Objectiv- 
ity. Are  there  absolute  truths  or  does  each 
truth  depend  on  who  looks  at  it  and  how? 
Are  there  intrinsic  values  or  is  each  value 
dependent  on  a  point  of  view?  What's  a 
point  of  view?  This  course  explores  the 
philosophical  issue  of  objectivity  and  relativ- 
ism with  an  eye  to  practical  concerns  (such 
as  multi-culturalism,  free  speech,  and  canons 
of  excellence).  A  previous  course  in  philoso- 
phy is  strongly  recommended.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit  by  previous  students  in  PHI 
250. 

4  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[262a  Meaning  and  Truth] 

An  examination  of  the  central  topics  in  the 
semantics  of  natural  language.  These  topics 
and  the  associated  problems  and  theories 
will  be  organized  under  the  two  major  head- 
ings of  meaning  and  truth.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

REL  263a  Philosophy  of  Religion 

[REL  269b  Phenomenology  and  Existen- 
tialism] 
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304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics 
Topic  for  1992—93:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in 

Reproduction  and  Procreation.  Moral  thcor\ 

as  applied  to  topics  su<  h  as  abortion,  in  vitro 

fertilization,  sunogate  motherhood,  teen 

pregnancy.  Moral  issues  will  he  defined  trom 

perspectives  of  the  woman  and  her  intimates. 

reformers,  medical  workers,  scientists,  and 

ethicist.s.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

»  credits 

"Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

T  3-4:50  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  he  arranged 

[305b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Feminist 
Theory] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
t  credits 

[310b  Seminar:  Recent  and  Contempo- 
rary Philosophy] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-94. 

\  credits 

[322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-94. 
4  credits 

326a  African  Philosophy 

An  exploration  of  basic  African  philosophical 
concepts  and  principles,  including  the  sys- 
temic interpretation  of  Bantu  thought  and  the 
comparative  study  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween philosophy  and  ideologies.  Preference 
given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recommended: 
either  a  background  in  African  studies  (his- 
tory, literature,  anthropology,  etc.)  or  in 
philosophy.  Enrollment  limited  to  22.  (E) 
4  credits 

Ifeanyi  Menkiti  (Wellesley  College) 
W  11*  a.m.-12:10  p.m.  and  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


331a  Seminar:  Belief,  Knowledge,  and 
Perception 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  know  ledge 

and  perception.  Topic  for  1992-93:  Reason.  The  M3.JOF 

Madness,  and  Skepticism.  Can  we  doubt  our 

own  reason,  as  apparently,  we  can  doubt  our 

beliefs  about  an  external  world?  Can  we 

prove  we're  not  irrational;  or  are  we.  in  tact. 

irrational?  Are  there  objective  canons  of 

rationality?  The  course  will  examine  these 

and  related  questions,  drawing  on  readings 

from  classical  and  contemporary  sources. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  by  those  who 

have  previously  taken  331a. 


1  credits 

Thomas  Tymot  :i'" 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[334a  Seminar:  Mind] 

To  be  offered  in  L993  94 

i  credits 

362a  Seminar:  Philosophy  of  Language 

A  stuck  of  the  basic  concepts  involved  in 
language  such  as  meaning,  reference,  truth, 
translation,  and  conceptual  systems.  Does 
each  language  bring  with  it  a  distinct  con- 
ceptual system?  Could  there  be  conceptual 
systems  radically  different  from  ours?  Prereq 
uisite:  two  intermediate  philosophy  courses 
4  credits 

Nalini  Bhushan,  Murray  Kiteley 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

390b  Colloquium  for  Seniors 

A  course  requiring  extensive  prior  prepara- 
tion, and  focussing  on  a  close  study  of  cen- 
tral, book-length  texts  of  the  past  decade  in 
philosophy.  Intended  as  a  culminating  and 
partly  retrospective  course  for  seniors  only. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 

department. 

1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 

department. 

8  credits 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Elizabeth  \ 
Spelman. 


Requirements:   Ten  semester  courses  m  Phi- 
losophy including  two  courses  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be 
PHI  124  or  PHI  125;  cither  [LOG  100]  or  PHI 

.20.2;  three  200-level  courses,  one  from  three 
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of  the  following  areas:  Value  Theory  and 
Social  Philosophy  (222,  233,  235,  240,  245); 
Continental  Philosophy  and  Cultural  Critique 
(211 -Wittgenstein,  [237-Nietzsche],  REL  269); 
Metaphysics  and  Epistemology  ([210-Meta- 
physics],  1230],  234,  250;  Language,  Logic  and 
Science  (220,  PPY  221,  224,  236,  [262]);  PHI 
200b,  normally  to  be  taken  in  the  sophomore 
year;  two  300-level  courses. 

Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  major  program  of  ten  semester 
courses  only  with  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


Concentration  3:  Philosophy,  Femi- 
nism, and  Society 

Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following: 
100,  [LOG  100]  or  PHI  202,  124,  and  125. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  [235],  240,  304,  [305]. 
Courses  from  related  departments  and  Five 
College  offerings  may  be  substituted  for  the 
above-listed  courses  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 


Honors 


The  Minor 

Advisers  for  the  Minor:  Members  of  the 
Department. 

Students  may  minor  in  philosophy  by  (a) 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing sequences,  or  (b)  designing,  with 
departmental  approval,  their  own  sequence 
of  courses.  In  both  cases,  the  minor  consists 
of  a  two-course  "basis"  and  a  three-course 
"concentration." 


Concentration  1:  Linguistics  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language 

Basis:  [LOG  100]  or  PHI  202;  and  236. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  [262]  and  PPY  221 
are  required.   One  of  the  following  may  be 
counted  toward  the  minor  with  permission  of 
the  instructor  and  the  minor  adviser:   [260], 
[310]. 


Concentration  2:  Philosophy  and  the 
Humanities 

Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following: 
100,  [LOG  100]  or  PHI  202,  124,  125. 


Directors:  Murray  Kiteley,  Thomas 
Tymoczko. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  10  semester 
courses  in  philosophy  and  a  thesis;  an  oral 
examination  on  the  material  discussed  in  the 
thesis.  Honors  students  are  expected  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  major. 


Graduate 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  gradu- 
ates and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theory  of 
Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Logical 
Theory,  Philosophy  of  Language,  Contempo- 
rary Ethics. 
4  or  8  credits 


In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  222,  224,  233,  [235], 
[REL  269b],  304,  [310],  and  [334]. 


580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 
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580d  Advanced  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  tor  gradu- 
ates and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theory  of 
Probable  Inference.  Topics  in  Logical  Theory, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary 
Ethics. 
8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Physics 


Professors 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Ph.D. 
Mel\  in  S.  Steinberg.  Ph.D. 
Piotr  Decowski,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

Chair  Doreen  A.  Weinberger,  Ph.D. 

Nalini  Easwar,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Supervisor 

David  Meacham,  B.A. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are 
advised  to  elect  both  115a  and  11 6b  and 
courses  in  mathematics  in  the  first  year. 

Students  entering  with  a  strong  background 
in  physics  are  urged  to  confer  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of 
their  first  year  about  taking  a  more  advanced 
course  in  place  of  115a  and  11 6b. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests  in  physics  B 
and  C  may  apply  that  credit  toward  the  de- 
gree unless  they  complete  115a  and  116b  for 
credit. 

105a  Principles  of  Physics:  Seven  Ideas 
that  Shook  the  Universe 
Description,  origins,  meanings,  and  signifi- 
cance of  central  concepts  in  physics:  Coper- 
nican  astronomy.  Newtonian  mechanics  and 
causality,  the  energy  concept,  entropy  and 
probability,  relativity,  quantum  theory  and 
the  end  of  causality,  conservation  principles 
and  symmetries.  The  course  is  designed  for 
nonscience  majors  and  docs  not  rely  on 
mathematical  concepts.  Lecture-  demonstra- 
tions and  sonic  hands  on  investigation  will 
be-  in<  luded. 
i  <  redits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska  Pfabe 
\1  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.  ' 


106b  The  Cosmic  Onion:  From  Quantum 
World  to  the  Universe 

Basic  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics  gov- 
erning the  atomic  and  subatomic  worlds. 
Structure  of  atoms,  atomic  nuclei  and  matter. 
The  evolution  of  the  Universe  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  subatomic  physics.  The  course  is 
designed  for  non-science  majors.  It  does  not 
involve  mathematical  tools.  (E) 

4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

115a  General  Physics 

The  concepts  and  relations  describing  mo- 
tion of  objects  (Newtonian  and  relativistic). 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory  calcu- 
lus, which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Not 
open  to  seniors,  except  by  permission  n(  the 
instructor. 

5  credits 

Nalini  Easwar,  Doreen  Weinberger 

\1  \\   F  1 1  a  ni-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1- 

3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

1 16b  General  Physics 

A  continuation  of  1  15a.  llectromagnetism. 

thermodynamics,  waves  and  elements  of 

quantum  physics.  Prerequisite:  115a. 

5  credits 

Nalini  Easwar,  Doreen  Weinberger 

M  \\   1    11  a  in .-12:10  p.m.:  lab  T  or  Th  1- 

3:50  p.m.  or  w  1:10-4  p.m. 
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210a  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  I 

Choosing  and  using  mathematical  tools  to 
soke  problems  in  physical  sciences.  Topics 
include:  complex  numbers,  multiple  inte- 
grals, vector  analysis,  Fourier  series,  ordinary 
differential  equations,  calculus  of  variations. 
Prerequisites:  MTH  111  and  112  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

211b  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  n 

Mathematical  tools  to  solve  advanced  prob- 
lems in  physical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
special  functions,  orthogonal  functions,  par- 
tial differential  equations,  functions  of  com- 
plex variables,  integral  transformations.  Pre- 
requisites: 210  or  MTH  111,  112,  211,  and 
212. 

4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  DC  and  AC 

electric  circuits.  Prerequisite:  115a  and  116b 

or  the  equivalent. 

4  credits 

Piotr  Decern  ski 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 


i  credits 

Nalini  Easwar 

T  Th  9-11:50  a.m..  and  one  hour  discussion 

session  to  be  arranged 

[236a  Optics] 

Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interfer- 
ence, diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light. 
Lasers  and  holography.  Prerequisites:  115a, 
116b,  222a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

299a  Current  Topics  In  Physics 

The  course  consists  of  a  sequence  of  lec- 
tures, followed  by  discussion,  on  diverse 
topics  in  physics.  Speakers  will  include  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  as  well  as  faculty  members 
from  Smith  and  other  institutions.  Prerequi- 
site: one  200-level  physics  course,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit. 
1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 
W  2:40-4  p.m. 

322a  Topics  in  Advanced  Modern  Physics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Nuclear  and  Particle 

Physics.  Prerequisites:  210a,  214b,  222a. 

4  credits 

Piotr  Decowski 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 


[220a  Classical  Mechanics] 

Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid 
bodies,  oscillations.  Prerequisite:  115a  and 
11 6b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

222a  Relativity  and  Quantum  Physics 

The  special  theory  of  relativity,  particle  and 
wave  models  of  matter  and  radiation,  atomic 
structure,  and  an  introduction  to  quantum 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115a  and  116b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Meliin  Steinberg 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 

224a  Electronics 

A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronic  s. 
with  emphasis  on  integrated  circuits,  leading 
to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite: 
115a  and  116b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 


331a  The  Teaching  of  Physics 

A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospec- 
tive physics  teachers,  emphasizing  research 
literature  on  misconceptions  and  nonfomial 
instruction.  Prerequisites:  115a  and  11 6b,  or 
science  teaching  experience. 
4  credits 
Melvin  Steinberg 
To  be  arranged 

340b  Quantum  Mechanics 

The  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic  quan- 
tum mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple 
problems  and  an  introduction  to  approxima- 
tion methods.  Prerequisites:  220b  and  222a    [ 
credits 

Doreen  Weinberger 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[348b  Thermal  Physics] 

Statistical  mechanics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 

introduction  to  thermodynamics.  Prerequi- 
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sites:  210a,  220b,  222a.   Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

350a  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

The  Five  Colleges  have  cooperated  to  de- 
velop an  advanced  undergraduate  laboratory 
course  that  provides  practical  experience 
with  modern  instrumentation  and  advanced 
laboratory  techniques.  A  student  may  per- 
form experiments  in  the  fields  of  atomic, 
molecular,  cosmic  ray,  low  temperature, 
nuclear,  and  microwave  radiometry  physics. 
Research  facilities  are  supported  on  different 
campuses,  and  a  student  selects  an  approved 
number  of  experiments.  At  least  3  credits  are 
required  to  count  as  a  course  toward  the 
major  requirement.  Prerequisites:  214b,  220b, 
and  222a. 
1  to  3  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 
Th  1-4:50  p.m. 


The  following  courses  are  required:  115a, 
116b,  210,  211,  214,  1220],  222,  224,  340  and 
one  more  300  level  physics  course.  In  addi- 
tion, 299a  and  an  informal  machine  shop 
course  are  required. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  physics 
are  advised  to  take  additional  advanced 
physics  and  mathematics  courses. 

Students  are  advised  to  acquire  a  facility  in 
computer  programming. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  minor  in  physics  consists  of:  115a,  116b, 
222a  and  at  least  two  additional  200  or  300 
level  physics  courses. 


350b  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

A  repetition  of  350a. 
1  to  3  credits 
Nalini  Easwar 
Th  1-4:50  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  students 
who  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses 
in  intermediate  physics. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

Same  as  400a  or  may  be  a  repetition  of  400a, 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1  to  4  credits 


Honors 


Director:  Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major,  plus  an 
honors  project  and  thesis  (430d  or  432d ) 
normally  pursued  throughout  the  senior 
year.  An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis. 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Piotr  Decowski,  Nalini  Easwar, 
Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Melvin  Steinberg, 
Doreen  Weinberger. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Piotr  Decowski. 


Adviser  for  Secondary  School  Teaching: 

Melvin  Steinberg. 
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Advisers 

fMartha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Philip  Green,  Professor  of  Government,  Director 
Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Thomas  Riddel  1,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Cynthia  Taft  Morris,  Professor  of  Economics 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 


404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


GOV  366a     Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture,  and 
Politics 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  purpose  of  the  political  economy  minor 
is  to  foster  an  interdepartmental  approach  to 
the  study  of  advanced  industrial  societies. 
This  approach  incorporates  both  mainstream 
and  critical  theoretical  visions.  It  provides  a 
focus  on  European  and  American  society 
from  a  political-economic  perspective;  i.e.,  a 
perspective  that  emphasizes  the  roots  of 
political  development  in  the  material  basis  of 
a  society. 

The  political  economy  minor  consists  of  six 
courses,  drawn  from  among  the  courses 
listed  under  the  three  fields  described  below. 
At  least  one  course  must  be  taken  from  each 
field;  two  courses  in  theory  are  strongly 
recommended.  Majors  in  a  participating 
department  may  take  no  more  than  four 
courses  toward  the  political  economy  minor 
in  that  department. 


2.   History: 
ECO  207b 

[ECO  208a 
ECO  285b 

SOC  316b 


The  Early  Development  of  Capi- 
talism in  Europe 
European  Economic  History] 
American  Economic  History: 
1870-1980 

Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion,  and 
Collective  Action 


3.   Contemporary  Applications: 

ECO  202b     The  Political  Economy  of  World 
Geography 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 
Environmental  Economics 
Economics  of  the  Public  Sector 
Economics  of  Defense 
Urban  Politics) 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment] (joint  seminar  with 
ECO  309a) 

Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Capital- 
ism 
Class  and  Society 


ECO  209a 
ECO  224b 
ECO  243a 
ECO  290a 
[GOV  204a 
[GOV  325a 


GOV  333b 


SOC  212b 


1.  Theory: 
[ECO  225a 
[ECO  256a 
[ECO  257b 

GOV  261a 


Political  Economic  Analysis] 
Marxian  Political  Economy] 
Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  United 
States  Economy] 
Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries 


4.    Special  Studies  (PEC  404a,  b),  to  be  taken 
in  any  of  the  above  fields,  with  any  of  the 
faculty  participants  in  the  minor,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Advisory  Hoard. 
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Psychology 


Professors 

Robert  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  Ph.D. 

Trances  Cooper  Volkmann,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  Ph.D. 

fFaye  Crosby,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
Peter  A.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
'Randy  O.  Frost,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professors 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  M.D. 
Lisa  Raskin,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.D. 
fDonna  Kiyo  Nagata,  Ph.D. 
Thilip  K.  Peake,  Ph.D. 


Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Mary  Harrington,  Ph.D. 
Brenda  Allen,  Ph.D. 

Instructors 

Nancy  Grote,  Ed.D. 
Annabel  Prins,  M.S. 

Lecturer 

Anne  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics 

David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associates 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 
Tahereh  Rahmani,  Ph.D. 
George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  Ilia  or  b  is  a 
prerequisite  for  every  further  course,  includ- 
ing 112  and  113. 


Introductory  Courses 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 

principles  and  findings  of  contemporary 

psy<  hology.  Enrollment  limited  to  80  per 

se<  lion. 

4  credits 

Peter  Pufall,  Director 

Se<  don  A:  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  dis.  to  be 

arranged 

Se<  non  B:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  to  be 

arranged 


111b  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Self-paced  instruction. 

Independent  study  and  a  sequence  of  unit 

tests  (both  oral  and  written). 

4  credits 

Peter  de  Villiers,  Director 

Section  A:  MWF  9-10:10  a.m. 

Section  B:  MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Section  C:  MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

112a  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 

Application  of  the  experimental  method  to 
problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments 
in  human  perception  and  learning;  operant 
conditioning  of  nonhuman  organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: Ilia  or  b. 
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4  credits 

Donald  Reutowr.  Director 


Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 
Section  D 


W  F  8-9:50  a.m. 
M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 
M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 
T  Th  9-10:50  a.m. 


112b  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 

A  repetition  of  112a. 

4  credits 

Frances  Volkmann,  Director 

Section  A:  M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 

Section  B:  M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

Section  C:  T  Th  9-10:50  a.m. 

Section  D:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

113a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 

Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  statis- 
tics as  applied  to  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.   Lab  size 
limited  to  10  students. 
4  credits 
Philip  Peake 
Lee.  MWF  11-12:10  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

113b  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  113a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

40.  Lab  size  limited  to  10  students. 

4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanc  hard 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 


A.  General  Courses 

[PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology] 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

ESS  220b  Psychology  of  Sport 

4  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

266b  Psychology  and  Women 
Exploration  of  the  existence,  origins,  and 
implications  of  the  behavioral  similarities  and 
differences  between  women  and  men  and  of 
the  psychological  realities  of  women's  lives 
and  occupational  status.  Topics  include  sex 
role  stereotypes  and  sex  role  development, 
family  and  work,  mental  health  and  sexual- 
ity, and  occupational  status.  Enrollment 
limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


4  credits 

Nancy  Grote 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

267b  Psychology  of  the  Black  Experience 

Designed  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
Afro-American  psychological  experience.  The 
course  critically  reviews  historical  and  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  the  psychological  study 
of  Black  people  and  focuses  on  the  themes, 
models,  and  research  currently  being  gener- 
ated by  psychologists  attempting  to  redefine 
the  study  of  the  Black  experience.  Prerequi- 
site: Ilia  or  b. 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

303a  Advanced  Research  Design  and 
Statistical  Analysis 

A  survey  of  critical  issues  in  research  meth- 
ods and  statistical  analysis  with  in-depth 
consideration  of  analysis  of  variance  and 
experimental  design.  Computer-assisted 
computation  procedures  employed.  Prerequi- 
sites: 113a  or  b  or  SSC  190a  or  b,  and  112a  or 
b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

320a  Seminar  in  Environmental  Psychol- 
ogy 

Perception  and  knowledge  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  influence  of  that  envi- 
ronment on  human  behavior.  Topics  include: 
environmental  perception;  environmental 
stress;  behavior  in  work  and  leisure  settings. 
the  impact  of  special  settings,  such  as  homes, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  prisons;  and  the  im- 
pact of  behavior  on  environmental  quality. 
Previous  courses  relevant  to  environmental 
studies  preferred. 
4  credits 

Robert  Teghtsoonian 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

366b  Seminar:  Topics  in  the  Psychology 
of  Women 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Gender  and  Close  Rela- 
tionships. Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 

instructor. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Grote 
To  be  arranged 
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B.  Psychological  Processes 

210a  Motivation  and  Emotion 

Motivation  deals  with  the  causation  of  spe- 
. ndividuals  and  groups.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  question.  "Why 
did  she  or  he  do  that?"  Theory  and  research 
from  three  interacting  and  complimer.:. 
persp.  olutionary.  physiological,  and 

cognitive")  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to 

;  r  that  question.  Prerequisite:  1 12a  or  b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

.iits 
Donald  Reutener 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

21 6b  Perception 

Directed  reading,  discussion,  and  research  on 
topics  in  perception,  selected  from  percep- 
tual illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight, 
touch,  and  other  senses:  the  perception  of 
size  and  distance;  odor  and  taste  identifica- 
tion: the  perception  of  effort;  the  measure- 
ment of  loudness.  Prerequisite;  112a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

Robert  Teghtsoonian 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

218a  Cognitive  Psychology 

Theory  and  research  on  current  topics  in 
cognition,  including  attention,  concept  forma- 
tion, imagery,  memory,  and  decision  making. 
Experiments  conducted  in  several  of  these 
areas.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
Jill  de  \  'illiers 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

PPY  221b  Language 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

22-ia  Learning  and  Behavior  Change: 
Methods.  Theory,  and  Practice 

hematic  examination  of  principles  of 
behavior  relevant  to  current  procedures  for 
ablishment,  maintenance,  and  modifi- 
cation of  complex  human  behavior.  While 
the  emphasis  is  distinctly  on  a  functional 
analysis  of  human  behavior,  empirical  re- 
search with  animals  is  considered  as  it  relates 
to  theoretic  Laboratory  and  directed 


practicum  projects.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or 

permission  oi  the  instructor.  Enrollment 

limited  to  lev 

4  credits 

David  Palmer 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

313a  Seminar  in  Psycho  linguistics 

Topic  for  ".     _  -    -    I  anguage  Acquisition  and 
Language  Disorders  in  Children.  Consider- 
ation of  the  nature  of  language  acquisition. 
Includes  application  of  what  is  known  about 
the  patterns  and  determinants  of  normal 
language  acquisition  to  autistic,  deaf,  and 
blind  children.  Prerequisite:  PHI  236,  PHY 
221.  or  233. 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

31 4b  Seminar  in  Foundations  of  Behav- 
ior 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Animal  Cognition.  The 
study  of  animals  as  intelligent  processors  of 
information  capable  of  adapting  to  their 
environments  through  a  variety  of  cognitive 
skills.  These  skills  include  perception,  learn- 
ing, remembering,  problem  solving,  decision 
making,  communication,  and  others.  Prereq- 
uisite: any  200-level  course  from  area  B  or  C. 
or  233.  or  2^0.  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 

Donald  Reutener 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


C.  Physiological  Psychology 

211a  Physiological  Psychology 

Introduction  to  brain-behavior  relations  in 
humans  and  other  species.  An  overview  of 

anatomical,  neural,  hormonal,  and  neuro- 
chemical bases  of  behavior  in  both  normal 
and  clinical  cases.  Major  topics  include  the 
biological  basis  of  sexual  behavior,  sleep. 
feeding,  aggression,  learning,  memory,  lan- 
guage, and  mental  emotional  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b.  or  an  introductory 
BIO  course. 

Jits 
Beth  Powell 
M\\  F  11  a.m.-121<ip.m. 
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212b  Developmental  Psychobiology 

A  study  of  physiological  and  behavioral 
changes  that  accompany  development.  Em- 
bryonic development  of  the  nervous  system, 
specificity  and  plastic ity  in  the  formation  of 
neural  connections,  genetic  and  environmen- 
tal determinants  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  changes  of  the  brain 
associated  with  aging.  Prereq..  _  Lla,  an 

introductory  BIO  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Mary  Harrington 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

311a  Neuroanatomy 

A  survey  oi  the  anatomical  organization  of 
the  mammalian  brain  and  behavioral  changes 
associated  with  brain  damage.  Laboratory 
techniques  covered  include  basic  histology 
and  immuno-cytochemistiy.  Prerequis.- 
211a.  an  introductory  BIO  course,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16. 
4  credits 

Mary  Harrington 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.:  lab  T  or  Th  M  p.m. 

312b  Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 

Neuroscience 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Orcadian  Rhythms.  A 

study  of  theoretical  and  empincal  work  on 
daily  rhythms  in  humans  and  animals,  fol- 
lowed by  a  laboratorv  experiment.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  designed,  conducted,  and 
analvzed  by  the  class.  On  average,  one  to 
two  hours  of  self-scheduled  laboratorv  work 
will  tx*  required  each  week. 
Prerequisites:  112a  or  b.  211a  and  penr 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Mary  Harrington 
\\   1—4  p.m. 

3l6b  Seminar  in  Biopsychology 

Advanced  study  ot  selected  brain-behavior 
relations.  Topic  for  L992-93  Psychophaima- 

cologv.  Prerequisite:  21  la  and  permission  of 

the  instnictor. 

4  credits 

Beth  Powell 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


D.  Developmental  Psychology 

Director  of  the  Child  study  Committee: 

Peter  Pufall. 

233a  Child  Development 

A  review  of  theory  and  research  of  the  devel- 
opment of  social,  cognitive,  and  symbolic 
functioning  in  children.  Developmental  pat- 
terns in  each  area  examined  with  respect  to 
biological,  familial,  and  cultural  influer 
One  observational  hour  per  week  in  the 
Campus  School,  to  be  arranged. 

Jits 
Peter  Pitfall 
M  W  F  1:1  m. 

EDC  238b  Educational  Psychology 

24lb  Psychology  of  Adolescence 
Exploring  ado..  a        ntity 

and  their  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy, 
and  intimacy  in  light  of  the  major  physical, 
cognitive,  and  socu  a   -  :>fthisp: 

4  credits 
Breruia  Allen 
TTh  9-10:20  ajn. 

243b  Adult  Envelopment 

The  study  oi  adult  lives  from  life-span  per- 

.  e.  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
of  women  as  compared  to  men.  T 
indud  s  ps  gkal  theories  of  the  life- 

cycle,  longitudinal  and  bi  .'.  ap- 

hes,  me  expenence  of  growing  ok 
retirement.  bereavement,  dependence   . 

adjustment  to  the  myths  and 
realitk  - 
4  credits 

M  \V  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Envelopment 

rereq- 
uisite   233  amiss    n  of  the  instrud 

4  credits 

r  Pitfall 
T  1-2:50  pin. 

33^b  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior 
of  Children 

An  introduction  to  research  techniques  in 
developmental  psychology  through  the  i  - 

cusskxi  of  current  research  and  th< 

and  execution  of  ongmal  research  in  selected 

areas  cognitive  development,  spatial  pc 
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tion  and  representation,  sex  differences,  and 

sex  roles.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and  233b, 

or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 

limited  to  16. 

4  credits 

Peter  Pi  if  all 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

340b  Seminar  in  Gender  and  the  Life 
Course 

Exploration  of  topics  in  psychological  devel- 
opment across  the  life  span  from  the  per- 
spective of  contemporary  theories  about 
gender.  How  do  social  definitions  of  the 
meaning  of  gender  affect  orientations  to  and 
behavior  with  respect  to  such  topics  as 
achievement,  autonomy,  identity,  and  inti- 
macy and  sexuality?  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  required. 
4  credits 
Diedrick  Snoek 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


E.  Clinical  Psychology 

252b  Abnormal  Psychology 

A  study  of  psychopathology  and  related 
issues.  Course  will  cover  a  broad  range  of 
mental  and  personality  disorders.  Recent 
clinical  and  experimental  findings  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  concep- 
tions of  mental  illness. 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[253b  Child  Clinical  Psychology] 

Survey  of  child  psychopathology  from  a 
developmental  perspective.  Course  will  cover 
theories  of  etiology  as  well  as  clinical  treat- 
ment interventions  for  a  range  of  childhood 
disorders  and  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  252. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

254a  Clinical  Psychology 

An  overview  of  clinical  psychology  focusing 
on  the  settings,  clients,  and  activities  of  the 
clinical  psy<  hologist.  Attention  to  the  concep 
tual  .ind  methodological  issues  lacing  the 
clinical  psychologist,  methods  ol  assessment, 
tonus  ol  psy<  hotherapy,  and  evaluation  ol 
the  sik  (  ess  ol  psy<  biological  interventions. 
Prerequisite:  l^l 


4  credits 

Annabel  Prins 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

352b  Seminar  in  Advanced  Clinical  Psy- 
chology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  To  be  announced.  Pre- 
requisite: 252. 
4  credits 
Annabel  Prins 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

354a  Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal 
Psychology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Honnones  and  Behavior. 

Prerequisites:  211a  and  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  credits 

Lisa  Raskin 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

358b  Experimental  Investigation  in 
Clinical  Psychology 

An  introduction  to  research  methods  in 
clinical  psychology  and  psychopathology. 
Includes  discussion  of  current  research  as 
well  as  design  and  execution  of  original 
research  in  selected  areas  such  as  anxiety 
disorders,  eating  disorders,  and  depression. 
Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  and  252. 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


F.  Social  and  Personality 
Psychology 

270b  Social  Psychology 

The  study  of  social  behavior  considered 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  Topics 
include  social  cognition,  interpersonal  be- 
havior, and  intergroup  behavior. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blancbard 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

271a  Psychology  of  Personality 

The  study  of  the  origin,  development,  struc- 
ture, and  dynamics  of  personality  from  a 
variety  of  theoretical  perspectives. 
4  credits 
Philip  Peake 
\i  w  I   10  10:50  a.m. 
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278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

research.  Prerequisites:  l  L2a  or  h  and  either 

The  application  of  social  psychological 

270  or  271  or  permission  of  the  instructof 

'theory  and  research  findings  to  understand- 

I credits 

ing  and  managing  individual  and  group 

Pbilip  Peahe 

behavior  in  work  situations.  A  lab  with  en- 

TTh 10:30-11:50  a.m. 

rollment  limited  to  24.  Prerequisite:  270  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

By  permission  of  the  instructor,  tor  qualified 

Frances  Volkmann 

juniors  and  seniors.  A  scholarly  project  con- 

T Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

ducted  under  the  supervision  of  any  member 

370a  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Social  Psychology  of 
Racism.  Consideration  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. Prerequisite:  270,  271;  112a  or  b  and 
113a  or  b  are  strongly  recommended. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

371b  Seminar  in  Personality 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Perception  of  Person- 
ality. A  consideration  of  the  processes  that 
underlie  the  perception  of  personality  in 
individuals.  Specific  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  self-perception  and  the 
impact  of  self  upon  behavior.  Relevant  re- 
search from  cognitive,  social,  personality, 
and  clinical  psychology  will  be  discussed. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  270  or  271. 
4  credits 
Philip  Peake 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

372a  Experimental  Study  of  Social  Behav- 
ior 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  inquiry  in 
social  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  experi- 
mental approaches  to  research  and  on  explo- 
ration of  selected  current  research  problems 
concerning  social  behavior.  Prerequisites: 
112a  or  b  and  either  270  or  271.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

373b  Personality  Assessment  and  Re- 
search 

An  introduction  to  techniques  in  personality 
measurement  and  experimentation.  The  use 
of  personality  scales,  behavioral  observation, 
and  interviews  in  the  design  of  personality 


of  the  department. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Peter  Pufall. 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b,  112a  or  b,  and  113a  or  b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 
the  basis.  One  of  the  seven  courses  beyond 
the  basis  must  be  a  laboratory  course  or  a 
seminar.  113a  or  b  must  be  completed  before 
the  senior  year.  Competence  in  the  major  is 
demonstrated  by  sufficient  breadth  of  course 
selections  from  the  various  substantive  areas, 
as  well  as  adequate  depth  in  at  least  one 
area.  Depth  is  achieved  by  taking  three 
courses  in  one  of  the  five  areas  B-F.  To  fulfill 
the  breadth  requirement,  you  must  take  at 
least  one  course  in  each  of  three  other  areas 
A-F.  Special  Studies  404  may  be  counted 
toward  the  depth  requirement,  but  not  for 
the  breadth  requirement  as  the  only  course 
in  an  area. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  depan- 
mental  colloquia. 

Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or 
professional  psychology,  social  work,  per- 
sonnel work  invoking  guidance  or  counsel- 
ing, psychological  research,  or  paraprofes- 
sional  occupations  in  mental  health  settings 
or  special  education  programs  should  consult 
their  major  advisers  regarding  desirable  se- 
quencing of  courses 
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Information  about  graduate  programs  in 
psychology  and  allied  fields  may  be  obtained 
from  members  of  the  department. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
two  of  the  three  courses  that  comprise  the 
basis  for  the  major,  and  four  additional 
courses  selected  from  at  least  two  of  the  six 
areas  A-F.  In  addition,  one  of  these  four 
courses  must  either  be  a  laboratory  course  or 
a  seminar. 


Honors 

Director:  Donald  Reutener. 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b,  112a  or  b,  113a  or  b,  and 
one  other  semester  course. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

43 2d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  These  are  the  same  as  for  the 
major,  with  the  following  qualifications.  The 
honors  student  must  complete  a  thesis.  Nor- 
mally this  will  be  a  year-long  project  (432d) 
for  12  credits,  the  equivalent  of  three  semes- 
ter courses.  Under  the  condition  of  acceler- 
ated graduation,  a  student  may  elect  431a  for 
eight  credits.  Honors  students  undertake  an 
oral  presentation  of  the  thesis  to  the  faculty 
and  an  examination  on  that  work.  The  thesis 
credits  may  be  used  to  fulfill  one  of  the  three 
semester  courses  required  for  depth  in  one 
arri  but  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  breadth 
requirement.  In  addition,  they  may  be  used 
for  another  semester  course  counting  toward 
the  total  often  required  for  the  major.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  elect  a  labors 
tory,  seminar,  or  special  studies  in  the  area  of 
the  thesis  prior  to  the-  senior  year.  In  addi 
tion,  it  is  recommended  thai  honors  students 
take  303. 
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Public  Policy 


Director 

'Donald  Baumer,  Professor  of  Government 

Advisers 

Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics 

Susan  Bourque,  Professor  of  Government 

John  Burk,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


The  program  in  public  policy  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  explore,  from  a 
multidisciplinary  perspective,  both  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  social  choices  and  the 
content  of  contemporary-  policy  issues.  Most 
courses  in  the  program  are  intended  to  serve 
as  interdisciplinary  complements  to  depart- 
mental offerings.  Likewise,  the  minor  in 
public  policy  is  designed  to  be  a  valuable 
complement  to  majors  in  both  the  social  and 
the  natural  sciences. 


tools  of  formal  policy  analysis.  Examines  the 

debate  over  the  possible  and  proper  uses  of 

these  analytic  tools. 

4  credits 

Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

ECO  224b  Environmental  Economics 

i  credits 

Mark  Aldrich  (Economics) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


[GOV  207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy] 

Students  interested  in  completing  the  minor 

should  enroll  in  GOV  207a.  To  be  offered  in 

1993-94. 

4  credits 

Donald  Baumer  (Government) 

BIO  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

4  credits 

Margaret  Olivo  (Biology).  Leslie  Jaffe  (Health 

Sen  ices) 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

220a  Public  Policy  Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  institutions  and  processes  of 
public  policy  formation  and  implementation 
Explores  models  designed  to  explain  policy 
and  also  those  whose  purpose  is  to  'im- 
prove" policy.  Develops  and  uses  analytical 


[250a  Race  and  Public  Policy  in  the 
United  States] 

Explanation  of  current  policy  issues  regard- 
ing race.  Topics  include  voting  rights,  com- 
pensation, public  and  private  education. 
bilingual  education,  and  affirmative  action  in 
employment.  Recommended  background: 
PPL  220a  or  a  course  in  American  govern- 
ment To  be  offered  in  1993-9  I. 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

[254b  Agriculture  and  Public  Policy  in 
the  United  States] 

A  scientific  and  political  examination  of 
American  agriculture,  which  is  intended  to 
help  students  understand  how  agricultural 
policy  affects  people  in  the  United  States 
individually  and  collectively.  Topics  to  be 
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covered  include  genetic  engineering,  food 
nutrition,  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers,  and  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Lectures  and 
discussions  will  be  augmented  with  films  and 
field  trips.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Philip  Reid  (Biology),  Donald  Baumer 
(Government) 

ECO  290a  Economics  of  Defense 

4  credits 

Thomas  Riddell  (Economics) 

MWF  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and  Coastal 
Resources 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  biologic  and 
mineral  marine  resources,  coastal  resources, 
the  coastal  environment,  and  analysis  of 
associated  public  policy  issues.  Topics  in- 
clude: marine  productivity  and  fisheries, 
mineral  resources,  law  of  the  sea,  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  nature  of  the  coastal  zone 
including  estuaries  and  salt  marshes,  and 
strategies  of  coastal  zone  management.  Case 
studies  of  selected  areas  and  issues  will  be 
developed.  Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of 
the  instructors. 
4  credits 

Allen  Curran  (Geology),  John  Burk  (Biology) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[304a  Seminar  in  American  Government: 
Science,  Technology,  and  Public  Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  of  bringing 
technological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  of 
scientific  enterprise.  Focus  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  technology:  "appropriate  technolo- 
gies," recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic  waste 
management,  and  environmental  cancer. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  science  (phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology,  or  geology)  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Alternates  with 
GOV  305b.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Stanley  Rothman  (Government),  Stylianos 
S(  ordilis  (Biological  Sciences) 

[GOV  324a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment] 

Topic:  Gender,  Technology  and  Develop- 
menl  in  Latin  America.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
»  ( redits 
Susan  Bourque  (Government) 


353b  U.S.  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  restrictive 
practices,  immigration  laws,  mutual  assis- 
tance, and  legal  aid. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rose 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

390b  Senior  Public  Policy  Workshop 

An  assessment  of  several  current  policy 
controversies  undertaken  as  group  projects. 
Policy  recommendations  made  by  groups 
that  recognize  both  technical  advisability  and 
political  feasibility.  Limited  to  seniors  who 
are  completing  the  program  in  public  policy, 
or  other  seniors  with  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 

Director:  Donald  Baumer  (Government). 

Advisers:  Randall  Bartlett  (Economics);  John 
Burk,  (Biological  Sciences);  H.  Allen  Curran 
(Geology);  Susan  Bourque  (Government); 
Deborah  Haas-Wilson  (Economics). 

The  minor  consists  of  six  courses: 
PPL  220a  or  [GOV  207a]; 
Any  two  public  policy  electives; 
Any  two  courses  from  departmental  offerings 
that  have  substantial  policy  content  (to  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  a  minor  ad- 
viser); 
PPL  390b. 
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Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 


Professors 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  M.Div.,  Ph.D., 
Chair 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Ph.D. 

Robert  M.  Haddad,  Ph.D.  (History-  and  Reli- 
gion and  Biblical  Literature) 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

D.  Dennis  Hudson,  Ph.D. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  Dr.Theol. 

Quentin  Quesnell,  S.S.D. 

Associate  Professor 

"Carol  G.  Zaleski,  Ph.D. 


Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist 

Studies 
James  B.  Hubbard,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Charles  B.  Ketcham,  M.Div..  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  E.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
2Margaret  Cormack,  Ph.D. 
-Hubert  Flesher,  M.Div. 
2Philip  Zaleski,  B.A. 

Research  Associate 

Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Lois  C.  Dubin,  Ph.D. 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Ph.D.  (at  Smith  College 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 


Language  courses  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic, 
etc.  are  listed  on  p.  307-308. 

Colloquia  are  primarily  reading  and  discus- 
sion courses  limited  to  20  students  unless 
Otherwise  indicated. 


100-Level  Courses 


10 la  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience 
Diverse  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion. 
Interpretations  by  proponents  and  critics 
from  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 

theology,  and  literature.  Readings  from  such 
writers  as  Albert  Camus,  C.G.  Jung,  Franz 
Kafka,  C.S.  Lewis,  Elie  Wiesel,  Shunryu 
Suzuki,  Paul  Tillich,  and  William  James.  Oc- 
casional films. 
4  credits 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Director 
Members  of  the  Department 
Lee.  T  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


105a  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

Buddhism.  Chinese  religion,  Christianity, 

Hinduism,  Islam.  Judaism.  The  distinctive 

approach  of  each  tradition  to  nature,  society 

the  self,  and  the  Ultimate.  The  spirit  of  each 

tradition  as  revealed  in  one  of  its  classical 

texts.  Occasional  films. 

4  credits 

Carol  Zaleski,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  F  10-10:50 

a.m.;  film  viewing  Th  [—4:50  p.m. 

105b  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

A  repetition  of  105a. 

4  credits 

James  Hubbard,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  F  10-10:50 

a.m.;  film  viewing  Th  1-4:50  p.m. 
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110b  Colloquia:  Thematic  Studies  in  Reli- 
gion 

Directed  discussion  of  themes  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  religion.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 

A.  Poetry  as  Contemplation 

The  poetic  genre  in  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese literary  traditions  as  the  medium  of 
religious  awakening,  focusing  on  the  forma- 
tive influences  of  Shinto,  Taoist,  and  Bud- 
dhist ideas  on  such  topics  as  language  and 
reality,  discursive  and  nondiscursive  thinking, 
self  and  world,  and  nature  as  revelation. 
Taitetsu  Unno 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[B.  Death  in  the  West] 

Examines  the  changing  face  of  death  in 
Western  culture.  Readings  and  topics  include: 
the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Plato's  depiction  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  biblical  perspectives 
on  death,  medieval  visions  of  the  other 
world,  "art  of  dying"  literature,  John  Donne's 
meditations  on  illness  and  death,  Victorian 
consolation  literature,  Tolstoy's  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilyich,  contemporary  responses  to  mass 
death,  the  hospice  movement,  medical  and 
philosophical  definitions  of  death,  and  recent 
accounts  of  "near  death  experience."  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 

C.  Christian  Spirituality 

An  introduction  to  Christian  spirituality 
through  primary  source  readings  on  signifi- 
cant religious  personalities  of  the  past  and 
present.  Consideration  of  turning  points  in 
their  lives  and  the  relation  of  interior  life  to 
creative  action  in  the  world.  Readings  in 
Catherine  of  Siena,  John  Tauler,  Julian  of 
Norwich,  Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross, 
George  Fox,  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Simone  Weil,  and  Thomas  Merton. 
Elizabeth  Carr 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

D.  Jesus,  Politics,  and  Society 

A  study  in  the  message  and  purpose  of  Luke- 
Ac  is   A  survey  of  Luke's  portrayal  of  Jesus' 
sue  ial  and  political  attitudes  in  light  of  the 
religious,  political,  and  economic  milieu  of 
the  New  Testament  period. 
Karl  Donfried 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


E.  Politics  of  Enlightenment 

Thematic  and  biographical  survey  of  Bud- 
dhist attitudes  to  the  religious  person  in  a 
social,  political  world;  overview  of  doctrinal 
statements  and  focus  on  such  problematic 
issues  as  women  in  Buddhism,  Buddhism 
and  Marxism,  social  protest,  messianic  move- 
ments, and  sacred  kingship. 
James  Hubbard 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

F.  Issues  in  Contemporary  Judaism 

The  interplay  of  old  and  new,  tradition  and 
modernity,  in  contemporary  Jewish  thought 
and  practice.  Analysis  of  the  search  for  en- 
hanced religious  meaning  and  experience 
among  various  groups  such  as  women, 
countercultural  Jews,  the  mainstream  de- 
nominations, the  newly  Orthodox,  and  Zion- 
ist fundamentalists.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
dynamics  and  tensions  of  neo-traditionalism: 
e.g.,  the  conflict  between  self-expression  and 
submission  to  authority,  and  the  paradox  of 
revival  as  invention. 
Lois  Dubin 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

G.  The  Cult  of  Saints  from  Antiquity  to 
the  Reformation 

The  origin  of  the  cult  of  saints  and  practices 
associated  with  it,  the  role  of  the  saints  and 
their  cults  within  a  given  society,  and  the 
nature  of  sanctity  and  how  it  is  expressed. 
When  sources  permit,  the  saints'  own  views 
of  themselves  and  their  relationship  to  God 
will  be  examined  and  compared  with  the 
views  of  those  who  wrote  about  them  at 
different  times.  A  number  of  saints'  lives  will 
be  read  in  their  entirety. 
Margaret  Cormack 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


200-Level  Courses 

No  prerequisites  unless  specified. 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible  I 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  "Old  Testament."  The 
religion  of  ancient  Israel — its  story,  law,  and 
myth;  the  great  prophets;  the  Wisdom  tradi- 
tion; apocalyptic;  the  Psalms. 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
M  WF  9-9:50  a.m. 
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220b  Introduction  to  the  Bible  II 

The  literature  of  the  New    Testament  111  the 
context  of  its  first-century  development. 
Particular  attention  to  the  theology  of  Paul, 
the  synoptic  gospels.  Jesus  and  the 
Johannine  community. 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
M  \\   I    1:10-2:30  p.m. 

JUD  224b  Introduction  to  Rabbinic  Texts 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Women  in  Rabbinic  Lit- 
erature. 

Howard  Adelman 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

225a  Christian  Origins:  Archaeological 
and  Social-Historical  Perspectives 

The  integration  of  Biblical  and  historical 
studies,  geographical  setting,  and  available 
archaeological  materials  to  create  a  sense  of 
the  first-century  religious  and  social  context 
of  such  New  Testament  cities  as  Corinth, 
Athens,  Thessalonica,  Fhilippi,  Ephesus,  and 
Rome.  The  relevance  of  nonliterary  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Pauline  letters  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  Illustrated  lectures.  Recom- 
mended background:  220. 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
M  \Y  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

225c  Early  Christian  and  Related  Ar- 
chaeological Sites:  Study  Tour 

A  joint  Smith/Mount  Holyoke  on-site  hu- 
manities study  tour  of  such  ancient  cities  as 
Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Athens,  Corinth. 
Ephesus,  and  other  cities  of  Western  Asia 
Minor  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
interactions  of  various  Graeco-Roman  reli- 
gions with  both  Judaism  and  early  Christian- 
ity. Prerequisite:  225a.  Tentatively  to  be 
offered  in  May-June  1993.  (E) 
2  credits 
Karl  Donfried,  Robert  Berkey 

[230a  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  (30-1100)] 
The  early  Christian  Church  from  its  New 
Testament  beginnings  to  its  establishment  as 
the  official  religion  of  the  Empire.  Emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  Bible,  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  creeds  and  councils,  martyr- 
dom, monastic  ism,  and  such  factors  as  her- 
esy and  persecution.  Classic  texts  such  as 


Augustine's  Confessions,  major  theologians, 

and  the  beginnings  of  medieval  (  hnsti.mit\ 

Occasional  films.  To  be  offered  in  1993  94 
1  ^  redits 
Karl  Donfried 

231a  Eastern  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice 

A  survey  of  the  theology  and  history  ol  the 

Orthodox,  Monophysite,  and  Nestorian 

churches  of  the  East  from  their  origins  to  the 
modern  era.  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
interaction  with  one  another,  with  Islam,  and 
with  the  churches  and  secular  ideologies  of 
the  West. 
4  credits 
Robert  Haddad 
MWF11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m. 

232b  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  1200-1900 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  and  practice 
from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Kierkegaard 
Changing  understanding  of  God,  sell,  and 
cosmos  in  selected  men  and  women  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  reformations,  the  rise  of 
modern  science,  the  philosophic  systems  <  >f 
the  17th  century,  and  into  the  Enlightenment. 
Theological,  philosophical,  mystical,  devo- 
tional, and  literary  texts  supplemented  by  an 
and  music. 
4  credits 

Charles  B.  Ketcham 
TTh  1-2:15  p.m. 

233b  The  Conversion  of  Europe  to  Chris- 
tianity 

The  process  of  conversion  of  the  European 

peoples.  For  each  society  studied,  the  moti- 
vations for  conversion  and  the  extent  to 
which  Christianity  and  traditional  ways  of  life 
and  thought  modified  each  other  will  be 
considered.  Narrative  accounts  of  these  con- 
versions will  be  critically  examined.  (E). 
4  credits 

Margaret  Cormack 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[235b  Jewish  Philosophers  and  Mystics 
in  the  Middle  Ages] 

An  introduction  to  a  variety  of  philosophical 
approaches  to  Jewish  life-  in  the  Middle  \ges 
and  to  mystical  practices  and  doctrine   se- 
lected source  readings  in  English.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-94. 
t  credits 
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236a  Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern  Pe- 
riod 

Conceptions  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  life  from 
1500  to  the  present.  Themes  include  rational- 
ism, mysticism,  spirituality,  Jewish  law, 
messianism.  the  meaning  of  Jewish 
peoplehood.  Consideration  of  thinkers  such 
as  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn,  and  Rosenzweig, 
and  movements  such  as  Lurianic  Kabbalah, 
Hasidism,  and  Reform. 
4  credits 
LoisDubin 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

237b  Religion  in  America 

Religious  thought  and  institutions,  and  their 
influence  on  American  culture.  Major  de- 
nominations and  thinkers  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present. 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

240a  Contemporary  Christian  Thought 

Environmental  concerns;  the  new  science; 
the  religions  of  the  world:  impact  of  these  on 
Christian  self-understanding  today.  The  "new 
story."  Theologies  of  liberation.  Feminist 
reconstruction.  The  earth  in  theological  per- 
spective. Religion  in  politics.  2000  and  be- 
yond. 
4  credits 

Quentin  Quesnell 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and 
Fantasy] 

An  introduction  to  theological  themes 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 
Theoretical  basis  for  this  approach  in  a  sacra- 
mental universe.  Concrete  illustrations  in 
readings  from  storytelling  theologians  and 
theologically  illuminating  storytellers  such  as 
Kafka,  LeGuin,  Lessing,  Mishima,  and 
Flannery  O'Connor.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 
94. 
\  <  redits 

246a  Colloquium:  Religious  Themes  in 
Contemporary  Film 

A  stud)  ol  eleven  films  of  the  Swedish  film 
director  [ngmar  Bergman.  Because  Bergman 
writes  as  well  as  directs  his  own  films,  the 
course  will  examine  not  only  the  films  them 
selves  but  also  Bergman's  own  spiritual  jour 
ney  as  evidenced  in  Ins  films.  Two  texts  will 


be  used:  Martin  Bubafs  /  and  Thou  and  the 
instructor's  own  The  Influence  of  Existential- 
ism on  Ingmar  Bergman.  Each  film  must  be 
viewed  twice:  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday 
afternoon.  To  be  offered  once  only.  (E) 
4  credits 
Charles  Ketch  am 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

250a  Social  Ethics  I 

Religious  and  other  bases  for  social  ethics. 
Natural  law  and  situational  morality;  love, 
justice,  and  punishment;  sexuality,  marriage, 
and  divorce;  population  control;  death  and 
dying;  abortion,  genetic  control,  and  other 
topics  in  medical  practice;  race  relations. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

250b  Social  Ethics  U 

The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  state,  the  economic  order, 
and  international  affairs.  Power,  violence, 
and  vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil 
disobedience;  human  rights;  liberation  theol- 
ogy and  Marxism;  pacifism  and  the  just  war; 
environmental  ethics;  property  and  poverty; 
business  ethics;  religious  liberty. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[260b  Psychology  of  Religion] 

The  nature  of  religious  consciousness.  A 
study  of  classic  and  contemporary  authors 
such  as  James,  Freud,  Jung,  Erikson,  Gilligan, 
and  others.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

263a  Philosophy  of  Religion 

An  invitation  to  critical  reflection  on  ques- 
tions of  religious  belief,  experience,  and 
meaning.  Provides  an  entry  into  historic 
discussions  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
problem  of  evil,  faith  and  reason,  life  after 
death,  mysticism  and  religious  experience. 
Readings  from  Plato,  Anselm,  Kant,  James, 
Kierkegaard.  Otto,  and  others  who  have 
made  religion  the  subject  of  philosophical 
inquiry. 
4  credits 
Carol  Zaleski 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
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[269b  Phenomenology  and  Existential- 
ism] 

A  historical  introduction  to  phenomenology 

and  existentialism  focusing  on  the  quest  lor 
authentic  existence,  the  intentionality  of 
human  experience,  the  problem  of  freedom. 
and  other  characteristic  concerns  of  these 
two  interrelated  movements.  Readings  in 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Husserl,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  Jaspers,  and  others.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient 
and  Classical  Periods  from  c.  1500  B.C.  to 
c.  A.D.  500 

An  introduction  to  the  development  and 
thought  of  the  major  religious  traditions,  with 
readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist 
literature,  the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  and 
others. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
MWF11  a.m.-12.10p.m. 

270b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval 
and  Modern  Periods  from  c.  A.D.  500  to 
the  Present 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of 
Sankara,  Ramanuja,  and  others;  the  tantric 
traditions,  rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult; 
Islam  in  India;  religious  phenomena  such  as 
the  temple,  festival,  sadhu;  the  impact  of  the 
British  on  Indian  religion.  The  thought  of 
I  modern  religious  figures:  Gandhi, 
Ramakrishna,  and  others. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

271a  Buddhist  Thought 

Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  of  self,  world, 
nature,  good  and  evil,  love,  wisdom,  time. 
and  enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philo- 
sophical, and  ethical  teachings  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
4  credits 
Taitetsu  Unno 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

272b  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Religions 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
;  development  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  in  rela- 
1  tion  to  Japanese  history  and  culture.  Atten- 
\  tion  will  be  given  to  the  role  of  Buddhist 
'  doctrine,  ritual,  and  institution  and  its  relation 


to  the  state,  from  its  earliest  inception  to  the 
present  day,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  Buddhist 
values  in  Japanese  culture,  particularly  in  the 
aesthetic  realm  (literature,  gardens,  tea.  the 
martial  aits,  etc.)  Prerequisite:  270,  271,  1  ^S 
249,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
James  Hubbard 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 

Art] 

In  covering  the  major  historical  develop- 
ments of  Japanese  Buddhism  and  its  related 
arts,  specific  translations  of  Buddhist  texts. 
writings  by  eminent  Japanese  Buddhists;  and 
the  analysis  of  the  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  paintings  of  the  Sanron,  Hosso,  Kegon, 
Shingon,  Tendai,  Pure  Land,  and  Zen  sects 
will  be  studied.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  religion  and  art.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

275a  Islam 

Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the 
Quran,  theology,  philosophy,  mysticism,  and 
the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contempo- 
rary Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  India,  and 
Africa. 
4  credits 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

276b  Native  American  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  traditions  ot 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  North  America. 
Topics  include  life  cycle  rituals;  pilgrimage; 
myth,  symbol,  and  oral  tradition;  women's 
roles;  healing  practices;  new  religious  move- 
ments; parallels  with  other  world  religions. 
and  the  contemporary  situation.  (E) 
4  credits 
Philip  Zaleski 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


300-Level  Courses 

Prerequisites  as  specified. 

311b  Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical  Interpre- 
tation 
Changing  views  of  the  authority  ol  Scripture 

for  faith  and  practice.  Ancient  and  modern 
ways  of  interpreting  the  text.  Readings  in 
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classical  and  contemporary  writings  on  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Effect  of  scholarship  on 
devotional  and  liturgical  use  of  Scripture. 
Ideological  critiques  of  the  Bible  in  the  lib- 
eration theologies  and  other  movements. 
Prerequisite:  either  210,  220,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[312b  Archaeology  in  Biblical  Studies] 

Archaeology  as  a  research  tool  of  the  histo- 
rian and  biblical  scholar.  Methods  of  excava- 
tion, evaluation  and  dating  of  artifacts.  Illus- 
trated lectures,  discussion  of  selected  field 
reports  and  related  literature  from  major 
excavation  sites.  Implications  for  understand- 
ing Biblical  history  and  religion.  Prerequisite: 
either  210,  220,  ARC  211,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[320b  Seminar:  New  Testament] 

The  theology  of  Paul:  an  examination  of  the 
apostle's  ideas  and  beliefs  in  light  of  his  life 
and  travels  as  narrated  in  his  letters,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  Apocryphal  docu- 
ments. Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

333a  Seminar:  Theological  Tendencies  in 
Early  Christianity 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Jesus  and  Early  Christian- 
ity. A  critical  examination  of  various  contem- 
porary perceptions  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  a 
political  rebel,  an  ancient  magician,  a  maver- 
ick Pharisee,  a  Jewish  prophet,  or  as  a  Helle- 
nistic wisdom  teacher.  Prerequisite:  Either 
220,  225,  230,  CLS  232  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian  Rela- 
tions 

An  introductory  survey  focusing  on  the  major 
Stages  in  the  development  of  Jewish-Christian 
relations;  the  changing  religious  perspectives 
( )l  ea<  1)  community;  the  varieties  of  interac- 
tion, including  conversion,  disputation,  perse- 
cution, assimilation,  and  encounter. 


4  credits 

Howard  Adelman  (Jewish  Studies),  Dennis 

Hudson 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[335a  Seminar:  Problems  in  the  History 
of  Judaism] 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  Religion  course  on 
Judaism  or  Christianity;  or  one  course  in 
Jewish  Studies,  Philosophy,  or  European 
history;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To 
be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[340a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Practice] 

Topic:  The  Earth  in  Theological  Perspective. 
Ecology  in  contemporary  religious  thought. 
Theories  of  the  maternal  earth,  the  emergent 
goddess,  the  cosmic  Christ.  The  new  human 
image.  Spiritualization  of  matter  and  incarna- 
tion of  spirit.  Human  interrelatedness  and 
the  eco-system.  Readings  in  Pierre  Teilhard 
de  Chardin;  Sallie  McFague,  Thomas  Berry. 
To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics 

The  moral  problems  of  dying,  abortion, 
genetic  alteration,  behavior  control,  experi- 
ments on  humans,  and  other  issues. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 

Sec.  A:  M  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  Sec.  B:  T  3-4:50 
p.m. 

354b  Seminar:  Business  Ethics 

Ethical  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  including  the  social  responsibility 
of  corporations,  property  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, product  safety  and  liability,  em- 
ployee relations,  stockholder  relations,  fair- 
ness in  taxation,  advertising,  pricing,  just 
wages,  conflicts  of  interest,  bribes  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  motivation  of  owners 
and  managers. 
4  credits 
nomas  Derr 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

360a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Philosophy 
of  Religion 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Phenomenology  of 
Meditation.  Examination  of  the  philosophical 
and  religious  significance  of  meditation,  with 
emphasis  on  techniques  that  train  the  atten- 
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tion.  Readings  from  philosophers  and  DSJ 
chologists  on  the  phenomenon  of  attention, 
and  selected  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Christian 
classic  works  on  spiritual  discipline.  Implica- 
tions for  contemporary-  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion and  for  interreligious  understanding. 
4  credits 
Carol  Zaleski 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

370a  Seminar:  South  Asian  Religious 
literature  in  Translation 

The  values,  world  views,  and  modes  of 
thought  of  major  religious  cultures  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent  as  expressed  through 
their  literatures  in  translation.  Texts  will  be 
selected  from  epics,  poems,  mythologies, 
dramas,  folktales,  biographies,  discourses, 
commentaries,  and  legal  and  ethical  codes. 
Prerequisites:  105a,  and  one  of  the  following 
courses:  270a,  270b,  271a,  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

371b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Buddhist 
Philosophy 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Buddhist  and  Western 
Philosophies  in  the  Thought  of  Nishida. 
Prerequisite:  270a  or  271a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Taitetsu  Unno 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[375b  Modern  Islamic  Thought] 

Major  themes  addressed  by  Muslim  thinkers 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Islamic 
reform  and  revival,  the  encounter  with  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism,  the  attitude  toward 
nationalism  and  other  modern  ideologies, 
and  Islamic  discussions  of  modernity  and 
liberalism.  Reading  of  primary  sources  in 
translation.  Recommended  background: 
either  HST  207,  208,  REL  105,  275  or  the 
equivalent.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[390b  Seminar:  Religious  Language] 

An  examination  of  the  current  debate  about 
God-language  as  used  in  the  Bible  and  West- 
en  religious  tradition.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  selected  biblical  texts,  philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  the  cognitive  status  of  religious 
language,  recent  theoretical  interpretations  of 
the  mythic  and  symbolic  dimensions  of  reli- 
gious discourse,  as  well  as  contemporary 


feminist  critiques.  Prerequisite:  one  <>t  the 
following  courses:  210,  220,  260,  263,  269,  or 
permission  of  the  instructors  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94.  (E) 

4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  normally 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semes- 
ter courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  normally 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semes- 
ter courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
8  credits 


Language  Courses 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Biblical  Hebrew 

Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Ele- 
ments of  grammar  with  readings  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Alternates  with  285a 
and  b. 
8  credits 
Lois  Dubin 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[ARA  lOOd  Elementary  Arabic] 

Lecture,  recitation;  extensive  use  of  language 
lab.  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Standard 
Arabic  language;  reading,  writing,  and  speak 
ing;  some  elements  of  colloquial  speech. 
Daily  written  assignments  and  recitations; 
frequent  quizzes  and  exams;  computer  pro- 
gram will  be  available  for  use.  To  be  offered 
in  1993-94. 
8  credits 

ARA  283a  Intermediate  Arabic  I 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  con- 
versation in  interactive  and  task-oriented 
settings.  Development  of  reading  compre 
hension  and  writing  skills   Prerequisite:  ARA 
lOOd  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  n(  the 
instructor.  (E) 
4  credits 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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ARA  284b  Intermediate  Arabic  n 

Continued  conversation  at  a  more  advanced 
level,  with  increased  awareness  of  time- 
frames and  complex  patterns  of  syntax.  Fur- 
ther development  of  reading  and  practical 
writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA  283a  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(E) 

4  credits 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts] 

Readings  with  introduction  and  discussion  of 
such  Hebrew  texts  as  selected  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  and  the  Mishnah.  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with 
lOOd.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts] 

Selections  from  medieval  Jewish  philosophy, 
mysticism,  and  poetry  (Maimonides,  Judah 
ha-Levi,  and  others).  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternates  with 
lOOd.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 
Lois  Dubin 

[287a  Greek  Religious  Texts] 

Reading  and  discussion  of  New  Testament 
texts  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  GRK  lOOd 
or  the  equivalent.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[382b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious 
Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin] 

Prerequisite:  one  of  the  following  (or  the 
equivalent):  GRK  HOd,  LAT  lOOd,  or  REL 
lOOd.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

Note:  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, both  modern  and  classical,  is  highly 
desirable  and  is  especially  recommended  for 
those  students  planning  a  major  or  minor  in 
the  area  of  religious  studies. 

Students  who  take  the  introductory  courses 
in  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  Classics  Department 
will  receive  <  redil  for  these  toward  their 
religion  major  upon  completion  of  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  religious  texts  (REL  287  or 
382).  similar  arrangements  can  be  made  for 

other  languages  (tor  example,  Arabic,  Chi 
nest-,  Sanskrit ) 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Thomas  Derr, 
Karl  Donfried,  Lois  Dubin,  James  Hubbard, 
Dennis  Hudson,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Carol 
Zaleski. 

Adviser  for  Off-Campus  Study:  Thomas 
Derr. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  two  of 
which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
viser, may  be  related  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments. Each  major's  course  program  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 
by  taking  105  (Introduction  to  World 
Religions),  preferably  in  the  first  year  or 
the  sophomore  year. 

2.  At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  four  groups,  of  which  at  least 
three  will  normally  be  taken  in  the  de- 
partment: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  220 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  240, 
250,  [2601,  263 

c.  non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271 

d.  monotheistic  traditions:  [230],  231,  232, 
[2351,  236,  275 

3.  Every  major  must  take  at  least  one  semi- 
nar in  the  department. 

4.  Courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
not  be  taken  S/U. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  five  semester  courses.  Each 
minor's  course  program  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 
by  taking  105  (Introduction  to  World 
Religions). 

2.  Four  other  courses  drawn  from  at  least 
three  of  the  following  four  groups: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  220 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  101, 
240,  250,  [260],  263 

C    non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271 
d.   monotheistic  traditions:  [230],  231,  232, 
[235],  236,  275 
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3.    Courses  counting  toward  the  minor  may 
not  be  taken  S/U. 


Honors 


Director:  Thomas  Derr. 


demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  ol  at  least 

one  of  the  languages  (other  than  English) 
used  by  the  primary  sources  in  their  field. 
Courses  taken  to  acquire  such  profit  ien<  \ 

will  he  in  addition  to  the  eight  required  fo] 
the  degree.  An  oral  examination  on  the 
completed  thesis  is  expected. 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major  and  a 
thesis,  nonnally  written  in  both  semesters  of 
the  senior  year  (430d),  with  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  thesis.  In  special  cases,  the  thesis 
may  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year  (431a). 


Graduate 

Adviser:  Bruce  Dahlberg. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Admission  to  graduate  study  in  religion  will 
normally  be  restricted  to  those  qualified 
applicants  whose  personal  circumstances 
preclude  their  application  to  regular  graduate 
programs  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  eight 
courses  and  thesis  required  by  college  rules 
for  the  master's  degree,  the  department  may 
require  a  course  or  courses  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  it  finds  in  the  general  back- 
ground of  a  candidate.  Candidates  must 
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Professor 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Igor  Zelljaclt,  M.A.,  Chair 

'Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  A.B. 


A.  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Elementary  Russian 

Four  class  hours  and  laboratory. 
8  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  \\"F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

llOd  Intensive  Russian 

Seven  class  hours  and  laboratory. 

12  credits 

Igor  Zelljadt 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  T  Th  10:30-11:50 

a.m. 

220d  Intermediate  Russian 

General  grammar  review.  Selections  from 
Russian  texts,  not  exclusively  literary.  Prereq- 
uisite: lOOd  or  the  equivalent. 
H  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff  (first  semester) 
Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff '( sec< nut 
semester) 
M  W  F  11  a.m-12:10  p.m. 

331a  Advanced  Russian 

Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from 
classical  and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as 
current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

lits 
Catherine  \\  bronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  I  2.40-A  p.m. 


332b  Advanced  Russian 

A  continuation  of  331a.  Extensive  translation 
of  current  material  from  Russian  to  English, 
and  intensive  practice  in  writing.  Prerequi- 
site: 331a. 
4  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

338a  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 

Advanced  study  of  a  major  Russian  literary 
text,  with  emphasis  on  spoken  Russian: 
discussion,  conversation,  oral  reports.  Pre- 
requisite: 331b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Igor  Zelljadt 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

338b  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 
Advanced  study  of  selected  literary  texts,  and 
the  viewing  of  films,  with  emphasis  on  spo- 
ken Russian:  discussion,  comer. sat  ion.  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Igor  Zelljadt 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


B.  Literature 

[126a  Readings  in  19th-century  Russian 

Literature] 

To  be  offered  In  1993-94. 

t  ( redits 
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126b  Readings  in  Twentieth-Century 

Russian  Literature 

Topic  lor  1992-93:  Literature  and  Revolution. 

The  (heme  of  revolution  as  a  central  concern 
of  Soviet  literature.  Authors  treated  include 
Gorky.  Bely,  Blok,  Mayakovsky,  Pilnyak, 
Zamiatin.  Gladkov,  Babel,  Sholokhov, 
Pasternak.  Solzhenitsyn.  In  translation. 
4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkqff 
M  \\  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

235a  Dostoevsky 

In  translation. 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

235b  Tolstoy 

In  translation. 

4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[236b  Russian  Drama] 

Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years, 
with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrovsky, 
Chekhov,  Bulgakov,  and  some  recent  works. 
In  translation. 
4  credits 


[334b  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 
A  continuation  <>t  533a   Prerequisite:  333a  or 

the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 
1  c  redits 

340a  Seminar:  Russian  Thought 

Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Question  of  Russian 
Identity    Slavophiles  m^\  Westemizers.  Con- 
ducted in  English.  Prerequisites:  two  semes- 
ters of  Russian  history  and  two  semesters  of 
Russian  literature  and  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 
8  credits 


[237a  The  Heroine  in  Russian  Literature 
from  The  Primary  Chronicle  to 
Turgenei's  On  the  Eve] 

Examination  of  the  changing  portrayal  of  the 
exemplary  female  identity  and  destiny  and 
the  attendant  literary  conventions  in  some  of 
the  major  texts  of  the  following  periods: 
medieval  (Kievan  and  Muscovite),  classical 
(18th  century),  and  the  age  of  romantic  real- 
ism. In  translation.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[239a  Major  Russian  Writers] 

To  be  offered  in  1993-^94. 
4  credits 

[333a  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 

Topic:  20th-century  Russian  Lyric  Poetry. 
Study  of  works  by  Marina  Tsvelaeva,  Boris 
Pasternak,  Yunna  Moric,  and  others.  In  Rus- 
sian. Prerequisites:  331a  and  b.  or  the  equiva- 
lent, or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 


The  Majors 


Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Alexander 
Woronzoff-Dashkoff. 


Russian  Literature 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  220d.  [126a]  or  120b. 

Six  required  courses  331a  and  332b;  IM 
239a  and  II  1ST  240b];  two  of  the  following: 
235a,  235b,  [236b],  [237a],  [239a]. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b], 
338b. 

One  required  seminar   3  ii  >a  1  >r  13  12b]  or 
[346b]. 
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Russian  Civilization 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  220d,  HST  239a  and  [HST  240b]. 

Five  required  courses:  331a  and  332b;  two  of 
the  following:  [126a],  126b,  235a,  235b, 
[236b],  [237a],  [239a],  one  of  the  following: 
GOV  222a,  ECO  209a. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b],  338a, 
338b. 

One  required  seminar:  [GOV  325a]  or  340a  or 
[343b]  or  [346b]. 

Honors 


Director:  Maria  Banerjee. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Russian  Literature 

Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  literature  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  for  Russian  litera- 
ture major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Russian  Civilization 

Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  civilization  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  for  Russian  civili- 
zation major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
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Sociology 


Professors 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Ph.D. 
Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Ph.D. 
"Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons,  M.C.P. 


Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

"Patricia  Y.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  first  semester 
Richard  Fantasia,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Chair,  second 
semester 


Lecturers 

Nancy  Whittier,  Ph.D. 

Gretchen  Stiers,  M.A. 

2Rhonda  Singer,  B.A. 

Ali  Mirsepassi  (Assistant  Professor  of 

Sociology  at  Hampshire  College  under  the 

Five  College  Program) 

Research  Associate 

Kathleen  Weigand 


The  prerequisite  for  all  sociology  courses  is 
101a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  All 
300-level  courses  require  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology 

For  first-year  students  and  sophomores; 

juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of  the 

course  director.  Perspectives  on  society, 

culture,  and  social  interaction.  Topics  include 

community,  class,  ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles, 

and  deviance.  Colloquium  format  meeting. 

Patricia  Miller,  Director 

4  credits 

First  semester: 

Section  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Richard 

Fantasia; 

Section  B: 

sia; 

Section  C: 

nounced; 

Section  D:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

announced; 

Section  E:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Patricia 

Miller, 

Section  F:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Myron  Glazer. 

101b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

A  repetition  of  101a. 
Myron  Glazer,  Director 


M  W  2:40-4  p.m.,  Richard Fanta- 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  To  be  an- 
To  he 


4  credits 

Section  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Nancy 
Whittier, 

Section  B:  M  W  2A0-A  p.m.,  Nancy  Whittier. 
Section  C:  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Myron  Glazer, 
Section  D:  To  be  arranged,  To  be  an- 
nounced. 

201a  Evaluating  Information 

An  introduction  to  statistical  and  other  strate- 
gies for  summarizing  and  evaluating  socio- 
logical data.  Topics  include:  descriptive 
statistics,  probability  theory,  correlation, 
presentation  and  assessment  of  research 
findings,  deduction  and  induction,  error  and 
bias,  confidence. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 

T  Th  3-^:50  p.m.,  additional  hours  to  be 
arranged 

202b  Methods  of  Social  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  and  methods  of 
quantitative  research,  and  a  practicum  de- 
signed to  develop  skill  in  survey  design  and 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  201. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 
T  lVl-2:50  p.m. 
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203b  Qualitative  Methods 

Individual  field  research  projects.  Collection 
and  analysis  of  life-history,  intensive  inter- 
viewing, and  participant  observation  material. 
Emphasis  also  on  ethical,  political,  and  per- 
sonal challenges  of  research.  Prerequisite: 
201. 

4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 

210a  Deviant  Behavior 

An  exploration  of  theories  of  deviance,  re- 
search studies,  and  literature  aimed  at  under- 
standing mental  illness,  drug  abuse,  rape, 
white  collar  crime,  governmental  deviance, 
homosexuality,  and  rebellion. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Miller 
M  W  2:404  p.m. 

211b  Ethical  Issues  in  Social  Organiza- 
tions 

An  analysis  of  unethical  practices  and  abuses 
of  power  in  government,  business,  and  the 
professions.  Whistle  blowing,  courageous 
behavior,  and  reactions  to  authority.  Selected 
topics:  the  military;  the  C.I.A.;  the  E.P.A.;  the 
D.O.E.;  and  the  nuclear-power,  automobile, 
and  other  industries. 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

212b  Class  and  Society 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  contempo- 
rary approaches  to  class  relations,  status,  and 
social  inequality.  Topics  include  Marxian  and 
Weberian  analysis,  social  mobility,  class 
consciousness,  class  reproduction,  and  the 
place  of  race  and  gender  in  systems  of  social 
stratification. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

The  sociology  of  a  multiracial  and  ethnically 

diverse  society.  Comparative  examinations  of 

several  American  groups  and  subcultures. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  W  F  11  am.-12:10pm. 

[21 6b  Social  Work  and  Public  Policy] 

An  examination  of  social  work  and  other 
helping  professions.  Reciprocal  roles,  expe< 


tations,  and  behavior  of  professionals  and 
clients.  Fieldwork  in  local  agencies  and 
institutions.  Parallel  readings.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20  juniors  and  seniors.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

218a  Urban  Sociology 

A  study  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of 
urban  life.  Main  areas  of  inquiry:  the  pro- 
cesses of  urban  change;  the  city  as  a  locus  of 
various  social  relationships;  urban  poverty 
and  homelessness;  and  strategies  for  urban 
revitalization. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

219b  Medical  Sociology 

An  examination  of  the  social  contexts  of 
health,  illness,  and  medical  care.  Topics 
include  social,  environmental,  and  occupa- 
tional factors  in  health  and  disease;  the 
health  professions;  doctor-patient  relation- 
ships; structure  and  processes  of  health  care 
organizations;  health  care  and  social  change. 
Special  attention  to  the  position  of  women 
and  minorities. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

224a  Family  and  Society 

A  cross-cultural  and  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  family  and  related 
institutions.  Specific  attention  to  the  roles  of 
mothers,  wives,  and  children  in  the  family, 
and  to  the  social  significance  of  romantic 
love  in  marriage  and  the  family. 
4  credits 
Arthur  Parsons 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American  Soci- 
ety 

An  examination  o\~  the  ways  in  which  the 
social  system  creates,  maintains,  and  repro- 
duces gender  dichotomies  with  specific 
attention  to  the  significance  of  gender  in  a 
number  of  institutional  contexts,  including 
the  economy,  the  law .  and  the  family. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whitticr 
TTh "9-10:20  a.m. 
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[AMS  230b  The  Asian  American  Experi- 
ence] 

233b  Religion,  Culture,  and  Social 
Change  in  the  Middle  East 

A  sociological  analysis  of  cultural  accommo- 
dation to  soda]  change  in  the  Middle  Fast. 
Topics  include:  theories  about  the  historical 
origins,  social  context,  and  cultural  meanings 
of  the  current  Islamic  movement;  ideology 
and  secularism;  traditions  and  modernity;  the 
rise  of  Islamic  movements  and  politics;  fu- 
ture, social,  cultural  and  political  trends  in 
Middle  Eastern  societies;  prospects  for  de- 
mocratization and  development  in  the  re- 
gion. 
4  credits 
Ali  Mirsepassi 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

250a  Theories  of  Society 

Critical  analysis  and  application  of  theories  of 
society  focused  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Marx, 
Weber,  Durkheim  and  Freud,  with  emphasis 
on  their  theories  of  the  development,  struc- 
ture, and  consequences  of  capitalism  and 
modern  industrial  societies.  Open  to  seniors, 
juniors,  and  sophomores. 
4  credits 
Arthur  Parsons 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

310a  Seminar:  The  Sociology  of  Coura- 
geous Behavior 

The  application  of  theory  and  research  in 
contemporary  sociology,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  loss,  adversity,  and 
courageous  response.  Case  studies  include 
women's  involvement  in  the  anti-Apartheid 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  military  oppression 
in  Chile,  resistance  during  the  European 
Holocaust,  the  battle  over  admitting  students 
with  AIDS  into  the  public  schools.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 

311a  Seminar:  Contemporary  Sociologi- 
cal Theory 

Theories  of  contemporary  society  and  social 
change  with  special  consideration  of  the 
works  of  A.  Hochschild,  P.  Rieff,  C.  Lasch.  I). 
Bell,  R.  Collins,  R.  Sennett,  A.  Swidler.  and  I). 
Riesman.  Prerequisite:  250a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instaictor. 


»  credits 
Arthur  Parsons 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

313a  Seminar:  America's  People 

Analysis  of  the  history,  politics,  demography, 

and  ethnography  of  particular  ethnic  groups. 

Generational  changes.  Intergroup  relations. 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Generations  of  Jews. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

31 6b  Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion,  and 
Collective  Action 

Examination  of  historical  and  contemporary 
expressions  of  protest,  rebellion,  and  collec- 
tive action  with  particular  focus  on  their 
social  bases,  organizational  dynamics,  in- 
tended and  unintended  consequences.  Vari- 
ous social-structural  and  social-psychological 
perspectives  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  such 
phenomena  as  food  riots,  machine-breaking, 
strikes,  student  protests,  and  collective  ac- 
tions in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

PPL  353b  Seminar:  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  restrictive 
practices,  immigration  laws,  mutual  assis- 
tance and  legal  aid. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rose 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 


General  Courses 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
\  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 
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The  Major  in  Sociology 

Advisers:  Richard  Fantasia,  Myron  Glazer, 
Patricia  Miller.  Arthur  Parsons,  Peter  Rose, 
Nancy  Whittier. 


Basis:  101,  201  and  250,  three  additional 
courses  at  the  200  or  300  level. 


Honors 


Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Richard  Fantasia. 

Basis:  101. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  course  (SOC  101):  250,  201, 
either  202  or  203,  four  courses  at  the  200  or 
300  level,  two  additional  courses  either  in 
sociology  or,  with  approval  of  the  major 
adviser,  in  related  fields,  and  one  seminar  at 
Smith  during  the  senior  year — either  310, 
311,  313,  316.  Majors  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  201  and  250  in  their  sophomore  or 
junior  year. 

The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Richard  Fantasia, 
Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Donald 
Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin,  Patricia  Miller, 
Arthur  Parsons,  Peter  Rose,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociol- 
ogy program,  one  in  the  anthropology  pro- 
gram. 

Basis:  SOC  101  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above  the 
basis. 

SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330,  a  seminar  in 
s<  h  i(  >logy,  a  seminar  in  anthropology,  two 
additional  courses  in  sociology,  three  addi- 
tional courses  in  anthropology. 


The  Minor  in  Sociology 

Advisers:  Richard  Fantasia,  Myron  Glazer, 
Patric  ia  Miller,  Arthur  Parsons,  Peter  Rose, 
Nan<  y  Whittier. 


Director:  Arthur  Parsons. 
Basis:  same  as  for  the  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  course  (SOC  101): 

1.  250,  201,  either  202  or  203,  four  courses 
at  the  200  or  300  level,  and  SOC  311 
during  the  senior  year; 

2.  a  thesis  (430,  432)  written  during  two 
semesters;  or  a  thesis  (431)  written  during 
one  semester; 

3.  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


Graduate 

580a  Special  Studies 

Such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social 
organization  and  disorganization,  culture 
contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 
4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese 


Professors 

ErnaBerndt  Kellev.  Ph. I) 
Alice  Rodrigues  Qemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 

Literature) 


Instructor 

Angeles  J.  Placer,  MA. 

Lecturer 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Aran/,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  Cutler,  Ph.D. 

\\ alter  Glannon,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Marina  Kaplan,  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and 

Portuguese  and  Latin  American  Studies) 


Assistant 

Reyes  Lazaro,  M.A. 


It  is  expected  that  courses  shown  in  brackets 
without  a  future  offering  date  will  be  taught 
within  the  next  three  years. 


Portuguese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  the  year-long  language  course. 

POR  lOOd  Elementary  Portuguese 

A  one-year  nonintensive  elementary  course 
in  spoken  and  written  Brazilian  Portuguese. 
Emphasis  first  semester  will  be  on  develop- 
ment of  oral  proficiency  and  acquisition  of 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Second  semester 
will  include  reading  and  discussion  of  short 
texts  by  modern  writers  of  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  world:  Brazil,  Portugal,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Cabo  Verde. 
8  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[POR  120a  Intermediate  Portuguese] 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  using  various 
kinds  of  texts  (not  exclusively  literary),  films. 


and  music  from  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Portu- 
guese-speaking Africa.  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 

4  credits 

[POR  210a  Literature  and  Culture  in  the 
Portuguese-Speaking  World:  Modern 
Brazilian  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  and  figures  in 
Brazilian  poetry  of  the  20th  century.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  place  of  poetry 
in  the  debate  concerning  Brazilian  national 
identity  from  the  Modernist  movement  of  the 
1920s  to  the  Quilombhoje  (African-Brazilian 
cultural  revival)  and  the  Amazonian  survival 
movements  ^\  today.  Also  to  be  explored  are 
the  ties  between  poetry  and  other  Ml  tonus 
painting,  the  graphic  arts,  the  Cinema  Novo, 
and  popular  music,  particularly  Boss.i  Nova 
and  the  Tropicalia  song.  To  be  offered  in 
L993-94. 

4  credits 

POR  220b  Literary  Currents  in  the  Portu- 
guese-Speaking World 

A  stuck'  of  major  literary  figures  on  the  mod- 
ern period  from  Brazil,  Portugal,  and 
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Lusophone  Africa.  Conducted  in  Portuguese. 
Prerequisite:  POR  lOOd  or  its  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


Spanish  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester  only 
of  year-long  language  courses. 

SPN  lOOd  Elementary  Spanish 

8  credits 

Sec.  A:  Erna  Berndt  Kelley (first  semester), 
Angeles  Placer (second  semester),  M  W  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 
Sec.  B:  Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz  (first  semes- 
ter), Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente  (second  semes- 
ter), MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Sec.  C:  Charles  Cutler,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m. 

Sec.  D:  Nancy  Saporta  Sternhach,  MWF 
1:10-2:30  p.m. 

SPN  llud  Intensive  Spanish 

12  credits 

Walter  Glannon 

Six  class  hours  as  follows:  MWF  9-9:50  a.m., 

Th  8-^8:50  a.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

SPN  120d  Intermediate  Spanish 

Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern 

prose.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  unitsor  lOOd. 

8  credits 

Sec.  A:  Angeles  Placer,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10 

p.m. 

Sec.  B:  Angeles  Placer,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

Sec.  C:  To  be  announced  (first  semester), 

Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz (second  semester), 

MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

SPN  1 50a  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
Reading 

Re\  iew  of  Spanish  grammar  with  emphasis  on 

specific  problem  areas  in  structure  and  syntax. 

Readings  in<  lude  Spanish  and  Latin  American 

short  stories  and  plays. 

i  <  redits 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

SPN  220a  Intermediate  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cultural 
topic  s  .Hid  problems  related  to  the  Spanish- 


speaking  world.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 

units  or  HOd,  120d,  or  150a. 

4  credits 

Sec.  A:  Nancy  Saporta  Sternhach,  M  W  F  9- 

9:50  a.m. 

Sec.  B:  To  be  announced,  M  W  F  11  a.m- 

12:10  p.m. 

SPN  222b  Advanced  Composition 

A  course  intended  to  develop  writing  skills 
with  emphasis  on  the  practice  of  various 
types  of  writing:  formal  letter  writing;  de- 
scription, narration,  and  analysis  of  events; 
analysis  of  literary  texts;  research  paper 
writing.  It  includes  a  general  grammar  re- 
view as  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
composition.  Prerequisite:  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  Spanish. 
4  credits 

Sec.  A:  To  be  announced,  MWF  11  a.m- 
12:10  p.m. 

Sec.  B:  Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz,  T  Th  9- 
10:20  a.m. 


Spanish  Literature 

SPN  250a  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  I 

An  introduction  to  literary  movements  and 

genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  HOd, 

120d,  or  150a. 

4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

SPN  251b  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  II 

Literary  movements  and  genres  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 

entrance  units  or  HOd,  120d,  or  150a. 

4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Latin  American  Literature 

SIX  26ua  Survey  of  Latin  American  Lit- 
erature I 

A  historical  perspective  of  Latin  American 
literature  as  expression  of  the  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  continent  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  political  and  economic  depen- 
dence, from  the  colonial  period  until  the 
present  time.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
unitsor  HOd,  L20d,  or  150a. 
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4  credits 
Manna  Kaplan 
MWF  2A0-A  pan. 

SLL  26 lb  Survey  of  Latin  American  Litera- 
ture n 

A  study  of  the  development  of  genres  and 
periods  in  Latin  American  literature.  Special 
attention  will  he  given  to  the  relationship 
between  the  evolution  of  literary  forms  and 
social  context.  Some  topics  to  be  explored 
include  genre  as  a  contract  between  writer 
and  audience,  literary  periods  and  move- 
ments as  ideological  constructs,  and  the  Latin 
American  adaptation  of  European  models. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  HOd, 
120d,  or  150a. 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

[SLL  265b  Topics  in  Latin  American  Lit- 
erature] 
4  credits 

CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
Women  Writers 

This  course  will  explore  the  evolution  of 
women's  writings  in  Spanish  America  and 
the  resonances  they  may  have  for  U.S.  Latina 
writers.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
relationship  between  the  two  groups:  ob- 
stacles, tradition,  innovation,  language  (bilin- 
gualism),  potential  readership,  cultural  and 
sexual  identity,  solidarity  with  one  another. 
Writers  will  include  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la 
Cruz,  Isabel  Allende,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal, 
Cherrie  Moraga,  Aurora  Levins  Morales,  and 
Rosario  Morales.  Reading  knowledge  of 
Spanish  is  useful  but  is  not  required. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 


Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Spanish  Literature 

The  prerequisites  for  the  following  Spanish 
courses  are  250a  or  251b,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 


The  Formative  Period 

[CLT  322b  Words  and  Music  in  Medieval 
Lyric] 

A  study  of  the  sacred  and  profane  love  lyric 
of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  to  the  troubadour  of  the  Virgin, 
Alfonso  X  of  Castile.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  relationships  between  texts  and  then 
musical  settings  in  such  genres  as  the 
Provencal  canso  and  the  Galician-Portuguese 
cantiga.  A  reading  knowledge  of  music  or  of 
French,  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  while  helpful, 
is  not  required.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[SPN  330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 
Chronicles,  and  Ballads] 

A  study  of  the  continuity  of  Spanish  epic 
themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the 
Romancero. 
4  credits 

SPN  331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages  in  Literature 

The  legacy  of  the  Moorish,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian traditions. 
4  credits 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 
To  be  arranged 

[SPN  332a  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La 
Celestina] 

Study  of  medieval  and  pre-Renaissance 

themes. 

4  credits 


The  Imperial  Period 

[SPN  340a  Cervantes:  The  Birth  of  the 
Modern  Novel] 

Detailed  reading  and  discussion  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  back- 
ground of  Cervantes'  literary  creation. 
4  credits 

[SPN  344b  Ideological  Framework  of  the 
Imperial  Age] 

An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of  thought 
in  16th-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on 

life  and  literature  against  the  background  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
t  credits 
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[SPN  345b  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Prose] 

Focus  on  short  fiction,  including  the  Moorish 
novella,  Cervantes'  exemplary  novels,  and 
works  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Maria 
Zayas,  and  Velez  de  Guevara. 

4  credits 

[SPN  347b  Golden  Age  Drama] 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  plays  by 
Encina,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  The  theatre  in 
relation  to  literary,  social,  and  religious 
thought. 
4  credits 


growing  feminist  consciousness  of  the  con- 
temporary Spanish  woman.  Readings  of 
Laforet,  Martin  Gaite,  Moix,  Tusquets,  and 
Montero. 
4  credits 

SPN  364b  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The 
Generation  of  '98 

The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen  in  the  writings 

of  the  40  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil 

War.  Readings  by  Unamuno,  Machado,  Pio 

Baroja,  Valle-Inclan,  and  Azorin. 

4  credits 

Walter  Glannon 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


CLT  359a  Sonnets  and  Sonnet  Cycles 

The  Petrarchan  legacy:  a  study  of  how  son- 
nets and  sonnet  cycles  work  out  of  and 
against  the  Petrarchan  model.  Renaissance 
poets  of  France,  England,  and  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  more  modern  writers 
like  Wordsworth  and  Baudelaire. 
4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


The  Modern  Period 

[SPN  360b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 
in  the  Context  of  Cultural  History:  From 
Romanticism  to  Realism] 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century 
as  an  interplay  between  artistic  expression 
and  underlying  sets  of  values,  social  and 
political  developments,  and  ideological  con- 
flicts. 
4  credits 

[SPN  362b  Galdos] 

A  study  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual 
and  society  in  late  19th-century  Spain 
through  the  novels  of  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
Readings  include:  La Desheredada,  El amigo 
Manso,  Fortunata  y Jacinta. 
4  cred lis 

[SPN  363a  Contemporary  Women  Novel- 
ists of  Spain] 

A  study  ol  women  and  literature  in  contem 
porary  Spain.  Topics  include:  the  questioning 
of  traditional  values  and  institutions,  the 
desire  for  independence  from  rigid  female 
roles,  women's  struggle  against  an  oppressive 
system  through  literary  satire  and  denun<  ia 
tion.  the  sear<  h  l<  >i  a  female  identity,  and  the 


[SPN  365a  Spanish  Post- War  Novel] 

Examination  and  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical, political,  and  sociological  aftermath 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  through  the  charac- 
ters and  narrative  styles  of  such  novelists  as 
Camilo  Jose  Cela,  Juan  Goytisolo,  Luis  Mar- 
tin-Santos, and  Juan  Benet. 
4  credits 

[SPN  366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism: 
20th-century  Spanish  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  genre's  development  from 
Machado  to  Gil  de  Biedma  against  the  back- 
ground of  cultural  and  historical  events  that 
helped  to  shape  it:  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  emergence  of  the  European  avant- 
garde,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  Franco's 
dictatorial  regime. 
4  credits 


Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Latin  American  Literature 


A  study  of  Latin  American  literature  through 
one  of  four  focuses:  genre,  region,  themes, 
or  literary  movements.  In  all  four,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  such  issues  as  changing 
political,  social,  and  regional  contexts;  race, 
gender,  and  national  identity;  and  European 
and  North  American  models. 

Each  course  will  be  an  examination  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  Latin  American 
literature  attempts  to  define  its  identity  and 
to  produce  an  autonomous  discourse. 

Prerequisite  for  all  four  courses  is  SLL  260a 
or  26 Hi  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
student  may  repeat  a  course  when  the  topic 

is  different. 
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LAS  301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies 

Topie  for  1992-93:  History  in  Literary   Texts 
How  does  fiction  portray  historical  events — 
the  War  of  Independence,  for  example — or 
historical  subjects — Indians  in  a  society  con- 
trolled by  whites?  Is  a  sixteenth-century 
chronicle  or  a  twentieth-century  testimony 
history  or  literature?  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  required. 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[SIX  370b  Literary  Genres  in  Spanish 
America] 

4  credits 

[SIX  371a  Latin  American  Literature 
Within  a  Regional  Context] 

4  credits 

SIX  372a  Themes  in  Latin  American  lit- 
erature 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Testimonial  Literature. 
Analysis  of  texts  which  chronicle  both  official 
and  unofficial  versions  of  recent  Latin  Ameri- 
can history  and  discussion  of  the  protago- 
nists who  shape  testimonial  discourse.  Ques- 
tions of  voice,  the  gendered  perspective  of 
the  narrator,  privilege,  urgency  vs.  aesthetics, 
autobiography,  the  "intermediary"  position, 
and  ownership  of  the  text  will  be  examined 
in  light  of  their  importance  in  determining 
the  significance  of  the  genre  to  contemporary 
Latin  American  letters.  Readings  include 
Rigoberta  Menchu,  Domitila  Barrios,  Elena 
Poniatowska,  Miguel  Barnet,  Jacobo 
Timerman,  mothers  of  the  disappeared,  and 
political  exiles. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

SIX  373b  Literary  Movements  in  Spanish 
America 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Fantastic  Literature. 
Through  strange  adventures  and  magic 
quests,  fantastic  stories  confront  self  and 
other,  history  and  the  individual,  the  ordinary' 
and  the  extraordinary.  Works  by  Borges, 
Cortazar,  Fuentes,  and  others. 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


SPP  404a  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 

and  Latin  American  Literatures 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 

majors  and  honors  students. 
4  credits 

SPP  404b  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  literatures 

4  credits 

SPP  424a  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

Admission  for  seniors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

4  credits 

SPP  424b  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

4  credits 


The  Majors 


The  following  preparation  is  recommended 
for  students  who  intend  to  take  the  Spanish 
or  Latin  American  major:  courses  in  classics, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  translation;  courses 
in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a 
reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage. CLT  300a  is  strongly  recommended. 

Adviser  for  the  Spanish  Major:  Charles 
Cutler. 

Adviser  for  the  Latin  American  Literature 
Major:  Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

Adviser  for  the  Luso-Brazilian  Major: 

Charles  Cutler. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Erna  Berndt 
Kelley. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  majors. 

The  courses  that  are  the  basis  for  the  majors 
are  normally  to  be  taken  at  Smith  College. 


Spanish 


Basis:  SPN  250a  and  SPN  251b. 

Requirements:  seven  semester  courses,  m 
addition  to  the  basis,  above  the  100  level. 
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Majors  must  elect  300-level  courses  from 
each  of  the  periods  (formative,  imperial, 
modern);  three  of  these,  one  in  each  period, 
must  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Smith 
College.  Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least 
one  course  in  Latin  American  Literature. 


Latin  American  Literature 

Basis:  SLL  260a  and  SLL  26 lb. 


Latin  American  Literature 

Requirements:  five  courses  in  Latin  American 
literature.  These  must  include  SLL  260a  and 
26 lb,  and  two  courses  at  the  300  level. 


Latin  American  Area  Studies 

See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 


Requirements:  three  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: SLL  [370],  [371],  372,  373,  404;  one  course 
related  to  Brazil;  and  three  additional  courses 
in  the  department,  such  as  SPN  220,  [SLL 
2651.  CLT  268,  [AAS  2391,  and  courses  in 
Spanish  literature. 

Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly 
urged  to  elect  courses  in  other  departments 
dealing  with  Latin  America. 


Luso-Brazilian  Studies 

Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  the 
Portuguese-speaking  world  to  be  selected 
from  anthropology,  art,  dance,  economics, 
government,  history,  or  literature.  These 
must  include  HST  260  and  261  and  two 
courses  selected  from  the  following:  POR 
220,  [SLL  2651,  [AAS  239),  and  one  300-level 


Latin  American  Area  Studies 

See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 

For  students  interested  not  only  in  literature, 
but  in  such  fields  as  anthropology,  econom- 
ics, government,  and  history. 


Luso-Brazilian  Studies 

Basis:  HST  260a  and  [263a]. 

Requirements:  two  of  the  following:  POR 
220,  [SLL  2651,  [AAS  2391;  five  semester 
courses  (at  the  intermediate  or  advanced 
level),  to  be  selected  from  Afro-American 
studies,  anthropology,  art,  economics,  gov- 
ernment, history,  or  literature,  dealing  with 
the  Portuguese-speaking  world;  at  least  two 
of  the  five  must  be  300-level  courses. 


The  Minors 

Advisers:  Same  as  listed  for  the  majors 

Spanish  Literature 

Requirements:  five  courses  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Tlusc  must  include  SPN  250a  and  251b, 
and  two  <  ourses  at  the  300  level. 


Honors 

Director  for  Spanish  Literature:  Walter 
Glannon. 

Director  for  Latin  American  Literature: 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Spanish  Literature 

Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
major.  A  thesis,  normally  to  be  written  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  An 
examination  on  the  period  or  genre  of  the 
thesis. 


Latin  American  Literature 

Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Literature  major.  A  thesis,  normally 
to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  An  examination  on  the  period  or 
genre  of  the  thesis. 
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Theatre 


Professor 

Leonard  Berkman,  D.F.A. 

Associate  Professors 

"John  D.  Hellweg,  Ph.D. 
■{-Catherine  H.  Smith,  M.F.A. 
Deborah  G.  Lubar,  M.F.A. ,  Chair 


Assistant  Professors 

'Andrea  Hairston,  M.A. 
Ellen  Kaplan,  M.F.A. 
Don  Mangone,  M.A. 
Susan  Clark,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Michael  Dempsey,  M.F.A. 
Celeste  Rega,  M.F.A. 


100a  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  scenic, 
costume,  lighting,  and  sound  design  and  an 
exploration  of  their  relationship  to  other 
theatre  production  elements  and  the  visual 
arts.  The  class  will  attend  local  productions. 
Especially  designed  for  those  with  a  limited 
background  in  theatre,  it  will  involve  class 
discussion,  participation,  and  projects  as 
appropriate  to  the  topic.  Open  to  all  students 
but  particularly  recommended  for  first-year 
students  and  sophomores.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15. 
4  credits 
Don Mangone 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  T  3-4:30  p.m.  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor 

[100b  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design] 

A  repetition  of  100a.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 

94. 

4  credits 

[110a  Dynamics  of  Drama] 

A  lecture/laboratory  for  both  theatre  and 
nontheatre  students  that  explores  the  compo- 
nents of  theatre  from  script  to  performance. 
Readings  will  include,  along  with  a  variety  of 
plays,  some  historical  works  and  diaries  of 
women.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 


198a  Theatre  and  Society:  Prehistory  to 
AphraBehn 

Sex,  religion,  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  the 
birth  of  theatre  in  ritual,  to  religious  theatre 
in  Japan  and  Europe,  through  the  Renais- 
sance, to  theatre  as  fashionable  diversion. 
How  nationalism,  ethnicity,  gender,  sexual- 
ity, gods,  class,  and  other  social  concepts  are 
constructed  through  play-writing,  perfor- 
mance, and  presentation.  Each  section  lim- 
ited to  30. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 

Sec:  A:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  B:  T  Th  3-4:50 
p.m. 

199b  Theatre  and  Society:  Kabuki  to 
Global  Theatre  of  1975 

Sex.  religion,  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  Ka- 
buki through  melodrama  to  realism,  anti- 
realism,  and  20th-century  an  movements  in 
Europe.  Africa,  and  Japan.  Mow  nationalism. 
ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality,  gods,  class,  and 
other  social  concepts  are  constructed 
through  playwriting,  performance,  and  pre- 
sentation, 
i  credits 
Susan  Clark 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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A.  History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211a  European  Drama:  From  Commedia 
to  Chekhov 

Exploration  of  innovation  and  change  in  the 
European  theatre  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Representative  work 
from  1513  to  1904  will  be  considered  histori- 
cally and  analytically  with  reference  to  dra- 
matic theory,  comparative  symbology,  native 
dramatic  traditions  and  the  creation  of  an 
international  repertoire.  Playwrights  to  be 
considered  include  Gozzi,  Goldoni, 
Shakespeare,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Schiller  Biichner,  Ibsen  and  Chekhov. 
Through  readings,  presentations  and  films, 
the  course  places  major  dramas  of  the  era  in 
their  social  and  theatrical  contexts. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

212a  Modern  European  Drama 

The  plays,  theatres,  and  playwrights  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  in  Europe. 
From  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw,  Chekhov, 
Wedekind,  and  Gorky  to  the  widespread 
experimentation  of  the  1920s  (e.g.,  Jarry, 
Artaud,  Stein,  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello, 
Mayakovsky,  Fleisser,  early  Brecht).  Special 
attention  to  issues  of  gender,  class,  warfare, 
and  other  personal/political  foci.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  performances. 
4  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

212b  Modern  European  Drama 

Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the 
1930s  to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be 
studied  include  later  Brecht,  Camus,  Sartre, 
Anouilh,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Pinter, 
I  )uras.  Ilandke,  Fo,  Havel,  Friel,  and 
Churchill.  Special  attention  to  issues  of  gen- 
der, c  lass,  warfare,  and  other  personal/politi- 
cal foci.  Attendance  required  at  selected 
performan<  es. 
4  credits 

Leonard  Herkman 
TTh  9-10:20  a  an. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama 

\  survey  extending  from  America's  early 
struggle  to  develop  a  national  voice  in  drama 
and  popular  entertainmeni  to  the  (  urrent 


proliferation  of  many  voices  under  the 
American  banner.  Some  playwrights  who 
will  be  studied  include  Mowatt,  Boucicault, 
Aiken,  Glaspell,  O'Neill,  Williams,  Miller, 
Shepard,  Fornes,  Wilson,  Hwang  and 
Fierstein.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  inclusive  and  exclusive  qualities  of  na- 
tionalism, including  issues  of  gender,  race, 
ethnicity  and  sexuality.  Attendance  will  be 
required  at  selected  performances. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[21 4a  Black  Theatre] 

A  study  of  the  Black  experience  as  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  theatre.  Emphasis 
on  the  Black  playwrights,  performers,  and 
theatres  of  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  The  spe- 
cial focus  on  Black  Theatre  U.S.A.  makes  this 
course  integral  with  Afro-American  studies 
offerings.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

The  following  advanced  courses  in  history, 
literature,  and  criticism  have  limited  enroll- 
ments as  indicated. 

300a  Women  in  Theatre 

A  study  of  women  playwrights  from  medi- 
eval times  through  contemporary  perfor- 
mance artists  of  the  1990s.  By  examining 
structure,  representation,  theme  and  context, 
we  will  explore  how  women  give  voice  to 
issues  of  sexuality,  violence,  family,  class 
and  race.  Writers  to  be  studied  include 
Hroswitha,  Behn,  Crothers,  Treadwell, 
Barnes,  Stein,  Terry,  Kennedy,  Churchill, 
Gems,  Chambers,  Shange,  Finley,  and 
Hughes.  Attendance  will  be  required  at 
selected  performances/discussions.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor is  required. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

31 4a  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Griselda  Gambaro  and 
Contemporary  Latina/Latino  Drama  of  the 
Americas.  This  course  will  explore  the  col- 
lective consciousness  of  oppression,  dis- 
placement, identity-quest  and  the  politics  of 
imagination  in  the  work  of  such  disparate 
dramatists  of  South,  Central,  and  North 
America  as  Gambaro,  Vargas  Llosa,  Fornes, 
Puig,  Garro,  Athayde,  Sanchez-Scott,  Alegria, 
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porfman,  Aloma.  Pinera,  Pinero,  Caiballido, 
Moraga,  Boal,  Talesnik,  Rivera,  Fuentes, 
Suassuna,  Hernandez,  Alvarez,  Gomes, 
Machado,  Skarmeta,  and  others.  Readings 

will  be  in  English  or  English  translation. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

a  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

31 4b  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama 

A  credits 

A:  From  the  Open  Theatre  to  Urban  Bush 

Women 

Writers,  directors,  performers,  designers 
working  in  an  ensemble  fashion  to  create 
texts,  rehearsal  and  performance  styles  and 
productions.  Texts  and  theatre  to  be  consid- 
ered from — Open  Theatre  and  Megan  Terry, 
Jean  Claude  van  Italie,  Susan  YankowitZ; 
En\  ironmental  Theatre.  Richard  Scheckner: 
The  Market  Theatre-Percy  Mtwa,  Barney 
Simon;  Athol  Fugard.  Winston  Ntshona.  John 
Kani;  Joint  Stock — Caryl  Churchill,  Urban 
Bush  Women  (Praise  House).  Theoretical 
texts  would  include  works  by  Augusto  Boal, 
Victor  Turner,  Richard  Sheckner,  Lenona 
Champayne,  Laurie  Carlos,  Ntozake  Shange, 
Sue  Ellen  Case.  The  course  would  be  an 
experimental  investigation  of  ( select )  dra- 
matic texts,  rehearsal  and  performance  tech- 
niques and  dramatic  theory.  Participants 
would  create  and  perform  short  theatre 
pieces.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Andrea  Hairs  ton 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

B:  Native  American  Performance:  Spirit 
and  Art 

An  exploration  of  Native  American  perfor- 
mance as  expressed  through  dance,  music, 
ritual  and  art  of  selected  cultures  in  an  his- 
torical perspective.  Within  this  context  we 
will  investigate  the  work  of  contemporary 
Native  American  theatre  artists  and  groups 
such  as  Hanay  Geiogamah,  Tompson  High- 
way, American  Indian  Dance  Theatre, 
Spiderwoman  Theatre,  and  the  Toksook  Bay 
Yu'pik  Theatre  Group.  The  role  of  painting, 
costume,  mask,  ornamentation,  and  design 
will  be  considered  as  an  integral  pan  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit  of  perfonnance.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  continuous  practice  of 


beliefs  through  performance  And  the  relation- 
ship to  the  strength  of  expression  in  the 

Tribal  and  Inter  Tribal  Powwow  that  students 
will  witness  through  video  and  direct  obser- 
vation. Permission  ol  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Don  Mangone 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

315b  Colloquium:  African  and  Caribbean 
Theatre 

A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  Afri- 
can and  Caribbean  Theatre  from  the  1950s  to 
the  present.  Using  pla\  scripts,  films,  and 
critical  writings,  we  will  investigate  the  aes- 
thetics, the  spirit,  and  the  context  of  such 
authors  as  Aimec  Cesaire,  Derek  Wallcott, 
Efua  Sutherland,  Wole  Soyinka,  John  Kani, 
Winston  Ntshona.  Mbongeni  Ngema,  and 
Percy  Mtwa.  Historical  precendents  such  as 
Yoruba  Opera,  related  artistic  expression 
such  as  Ballet  Africain  and  Carnival,  and 
performance  theory  will  also  be  considered. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20. 
4  credits 

Andrea  HairstuJi 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[31 6a  Contemporary  Canadian  Drama] 

Michel  Tremblay  and  contemporary  Cana- 
dian playwrights.  Study  of  the  entirety  of 
Tremblay's  writing  for  the  stage  to  date. 
within  the  context  of  political  personal  de- 
velopments and  issues  of  gender,  class,  and 
racial,  cultural,  and  sexual  identity  in  English 
Canadian  and  French  Canadian  drama  of  the 
past  two  decades.  Other  playwrights  studied 
include  Gratien  Gelinas,  Judith  Thompson. 
George  Walker.  Erika  Ritter.  David  French. 
Beverly  Simons.  Rene  Daniel  DuBois.  and 
Margaret  Hollingsworth.  To  be  offered  in 
1993-94. 
4  credits 

[317a  Movements  in  Design] 

4  credits 

317b  Movements  in  Design 

Topic  for  1W2-CM:   Theatre  and  Fashion  in 
the  United  States.  'The  course  will  explore 
changes  in  fashion  style  in  the  United  Mates, 
their  relationship  to  design  in  American 
theatre,  and  evaluate  the  relationship  of 
"pop"  culture  and  theatrical  design.  Since  the 
mid-1700's,  American  theatre  has  provided 
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both  a  mirror  and  an  outlet  for  the  tastes  and 
style  of  the  general  populace  and  the  avant- 
garde. 
4  credits 

Michael  Dempsey 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


B.  Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:  "L"  indicates  that 
enrollment  is  limited;  "P"  indicates  that  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  is  required.  Please 
note:  registration  without  securing  permission 
of  the  instructor  where  required  will  not 
assure  course  admittance. 

l4la  Acting  I 

Introduction  to  physical,  vocal,  and  interpre- 
tative aspects  of  performance,  with  emphasis 
on  creativity,  concentration,  and  depth  of 
expression.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
Four  class  hours. 
4  credits 

Section  A:  T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  John  Hellweg 
Section  B:  T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  Ellen  Kaplan 

l4lb  Acting  I 

A  repetition  of  14 la.  Introduction  to  physical, 
vocal,  and  interpretative  aspects  of  perfor- 
mance, with  emphasis  on  creativity,  concen- 
tration, and  depth  of  expression.  L  and  P. 
Enrollment  limited  to  18.  Four  class  hours. 
4  credits 

Section  A:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Ellen  Kaplan 
Section  B:  M  W  10  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  Deborah 
Lubar 

[151a  Stagecraft] 

A  study  of  the  construction  of  scenery  and 
props  for  the  stage.  The  fundamental  theo- 
ries, methods  and  techniques  of  translating 
the  design  to  the  physical  stage.  Two  hours 
of  shop  time  required  weekly  in  addition  to 
class  and  lab  time.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  25. 
4  credits 

151b  Stagecraft 

A  repetition  of  151a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

\ln  had  Dempsey 
M  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  lab  M  3-5  p.m. 


200a  Theatre  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  performance  of  department  produc- 
tions. Students  in  the  first  semester  of  enroll- 
ment are  assigned  to  a  production  run  crew. 
In  subsequent  semesters  of  enrollment  stu- 
dents elect  to  fulfill  course  requirements 
from  a  wide  array  of  production-related 
responsibilities.  May  be  taken  four  times  for 
credit,  with  a  maximum  of  two  credits  per 
semester.  There  will  be  one  general  meeting 
on  Friday,  September  11,  at  1:10  p.m. 
1  credit 
Michael  Dempsey,  Director 

200b  Theatre  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a.  There  will  be  one  gen- 
eral meeting  on  Friday,  January  29,  1993  at 
1:10  p.m. 
1  credit 
Michael  Dempsey,  Director 

242a  Acting  II 

Concentrated  performance  work  focusing  on 
approaches  to  characterization,  stressing  the 
situational  intentions  of  the  character,  the 
action  of  the  dramatized  situation,  and  the 
inherent  stylistic  demands  of  the  text.  Prereq- 
uisite: 141a  or  b.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  limited 
to  18. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

242b  Acting  II 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Acting  Shakespeare. 
Scene  study  for  this  course  will  revolve 
around  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  language 
as  it  was  written  for  actors.  We  will  focus  on 
one  Shakespearean  play,  with  different  scene 
groups  performing  scenes  from  that  play,  as 
well  as  using  selected  monologues  from 
various  plays  and  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company's  films  on  acting  Shakespeare.  A 
few  advanced  directing  students  may  join 
the  course.  Prerequisite:  141a  or  b.  L  and  P. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 
Deborah  Lubar 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

252a  Scene  Design  I 

Study  of  the  historical  and  contemporary 
contribution  of  space  and  environment  to 
the  creation  of  the  world  of  the  play  and  to 
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the  theatre  experience  as  a  whole,  with 
;  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  creative  process 
of  design  and  skills  tor  design  communica 
tion.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  1  i 
4  credits 

Michael  Dempsey 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

[252b  Scene  Design  I] 

A  repetition  of  252a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

It 

I  credits 

253a  Lighting  Design  I 

The  exploration  and  application  of  elements 
of  design  (color,  texture,  intensity,  line,  com- 
position) as  they  relate  to  lighting  for  theatre 
and  dance.  Production  work  required.  L. 
4  credits 
Celeste  Rega 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

253b  Lighting  Design  I 

A  repetition  of  253a. 

4  credits 

Celeste  Rega 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

254a  Costume  Design  I 

The  design  elements  of  line,  texture,  color, 
and  gesture,  and  application  of  these  ele- 
ments in  designing  characters.  The  history  of 
the  fashion  silhouette.  Introduction  to  pro- 
duction techniques.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Don Mangone 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  Th  3-4:30  p.m. 

[254b  Costume  Design  I] 

A  repetition  of  254a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

15. 

4  credits 

26la  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright 
and  the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema. 
Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dialogue  of  a 
few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for 
various  media.  Plays  by  students  will  be 
considered  for  staging.  L  and  P  with  writing 
sample  required. 
4  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
Th  1-3:30  p.m. 


26 lb  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

A  repetition  ol  201a. 
i  credits 

Section  .v  Andrea Hairston,  TTh  l-2:^> 
p.m. 
Section  B:  Leonard  Berkman,  Th  1—3:30  p.m. 

262a  Writing  for  the  Theatre 
Advanced  work.  Prerequisite:  26la  or  b.  L 

and  P. 
4  credits 
Leonard  Berkman 

Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

262b  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

A  repetition  of  202a. 

4  credits 

Section  A:  Andrea  Hairston,  T  Th  1-2:50 

p.m. 

Section  B:  Leonard  Berkman,  Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

342a  Acting  ffl 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Character  Development. 
In  this  approach  to  character  study,  we  will 
work  on:  a)  awareness  of  the  actor's  energy 
field  and  its  application  to  acting;  b)  devel- 
opment of  energetic  connections  between 
actor  and  self,  actor  and  actor,  actor  and 
character,  actor  and  audience;  and  c)  the 
creation  of  small  "dream  plays"  ( 10-minute 
performances)  to  be  performed  throughout 
the  semester  around  campus.  Prerequisite: 
242a  or  b  or  equivalent.  A  few  advanced 
design  and/or  directing  students  may  |oin  the 
course  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  L 
and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  22. 
4  credits 
Deborah  Luhar 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

343b  Acting  ffl 

An  intensive  exploration  of  specific  ap- 
proaches to  improvisation  (Authentic  Move 
ment,  Contact  Improvisation,  transforma- 
tional exercises  and  theatre  games)  which 
enhance  the  agility,  resourcefulness  and 
creativity  of  the  performer.  Prerequisite:  1\1.\ 
or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  Hi. 
4  credits 
John  HeUweg 
MW  1:10-3:40  p.m. 

344a  Directing 

The  history  and  theory  of  directing  and  ap- 
plication of  directing  techniques  in  exercises 
and  scene  work.  Prerequisites:  one  acting 
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and  one  design/technical  "course.  L  and  P. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

344b  Directing 

A  repetition  of  344a. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

345a  Advanced  Directing 

Directorial  analysis  of  plays  through  research, 
improvisation,  close  reading,  staging  and 
collaborative  process.  Independent  projects 
in  stagings,  outreach  events  or  video.  Prereq- 
uisites: 344a  or  b  and  one  design/technical 
course.  L  and  P. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
MW  1:10-4  p.m. 

345b  Advanced  Directing 

A  repetition  of  345a. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 


353b  Lighting  Design  n 

A  repetition  of  353a. 

4  credits 

Celeste  Rega 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

354b  Costume  Design  LT 

The  integration  of  the  design  elements  of 
line,  texture,  color,  gesture,  and  movement 
into  unified  production  styles.  Further  study 
of  the  history  of  clothing,  construction  tech- 
niques, and  rendering.  Prerequisites:  254a  or 
b  and  P. 
4  credits 
Don Mangone 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  T  3-4:30  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department.  Departmental  permission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 


352a  Scene  Design  H 

An  advanced  study  in  scene  design  empha- 
sizing various  approaches  to  research,  devel- 
opment, communication,  and  implementation 
of  the  design  idea.  Production  work  required. 
L  and  P. 
4  credits 

Michael  Dempsey 
M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

[352b  Scene  Design  n] 

A  repetition  of  352a.  To  be  offered  in  1993- 

94. 

4  credits 

353a  Lighting  Design  II 

A  study  of  lighting  design  through  explora- 
tion of  different  types  of  stage  spaces  both  in 
project-on-paper  work  and  in  realized  de- 
signs. Design  analysis  and  lighting  orchestra- 
tions for  several  plays.  Production  work 
required.  Prerequisite:  253a  or  b  or  P. 
\  < redits 
Celeste  Rega 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 


Dance  (See  Dance  Department  also.) 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Don  Mangone. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

Requirements:  ten  semester  courses,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

1.  198a  and  199b  as  the  basis. 

2.  A  poly-cultural  sampling  of  three  courses 
from  Division  A:  history,  literature,  criti- 
cism. 

3.  Three  courses  from  Division  B:  Theory 
and  Performance.  These  must  be  chosen 
as  follows:  one  acting  or  dance  course 
(141a  or  b  or  a  studio  dance  course);  one 
design  or  technical  course  (151a  or  b, 
252a  or  b.  253a  or  b.  or  254a  or  b);  one 
directing,  choreography,  or  playwriting 
course  (344a  or  b,  26la  or  b,  or  DAN 
353a  orb). 
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i    tour  semesters  (or  tour  credits)  ol  2(><> 
J.  One  additional  course  from  either  Dim 

sion  A  or  I  )i\  ision  B. 

Students  choosing  dance  as  their  area  <>f 
special  interest  will  Fulfill  requirements  in 
conjunction  with  ttie  Department  of  Dance 
These  requirements  involve  11  semester 
courses:  THE  198  and  THE  199;  DAN  L51; 
DAN   PI;  one  from  dramatic  literature;  one 
from  design  or  technical  theatre;  three  dance 
studio  courses;  two  credits  of  THE  200;  DAN 
272  or  (2731;  one  additional  course  in  Dance 
Theory  at  the  300-level,  and  one  additional 
four  credit  course  in  theatre  from  either 
Division  A  or  B  at  the  300  level. 

Students  with  a  dance  emphasis  should 
consult  with  a  dance  faculty  member  in 
addition  to  a  major  adviser  in  the  theatre 
department. 

All  majors  are  encouraged  to  include  courses 
in  art  and  music  history  in  their  programs. 
Other  courses  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ment include  ENG  222a,  ENG  222b;  [RUS 
236b]. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  courses. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

In  addition  to  the  basis:  one  semester  course 
approved  by  an  adviser  in  each  of  three  of 
j  the  following  different  divisions  plus  one 
four-credit  course  of  the  student's  choice 
(including,  as  an  option,  four  credits  of  200 
Theatre  Production): 

a.  History,  Literature,  Criticism; 

b.  Acting,  Dance,  Choreography,  Directing, 
or  Playwriting;  and 

c.  Costume,  Lighting,  or  Scene  Design. 

Honors 

Director:  Leonard  Herkman. 


431a  Thesis 
s  credits 

*32d  Thesis 

\2  credits 

Requirements  tor  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Proposals  for  the  honors  program  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  in  the  semes 
ter  preceding  entrance  into  the  honors 
program  and  no  later  than  March  15  of 
the  second  semester  of  the  junior  year. 
The  department  recommends  that  all 
prospective  theatre  honors  students  enter 
the  program  at  the  outset  of  the  junior 
year. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of 
the  major.  These,  listed  above,  should  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for 
seminars  and  independent  study  in  the 
department  and  in  approved  related  de- 
partments during  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

3.  Completion  of  honors  work  will  be: 

a.  a  thesis  in  literature,  aesthetics,  critical 

analyses,  or  history  of  any  of  the  the- 
atre arts;  or 

b.  a  creative  project  in  acting,  dance, 
design,  direction,  playwriting,  choreog- 
raphy, or  stagecraft.  Performance 
projects  should  be  supplemented  by 
production  materials  (logs,  directors 
notebooks,  etc.)  as  requested  by  the 
department.  All  creative  projects  are  to 
be  supplemented  as  well  by  a  research 
paper  relating  the  project  to  its  specific 
theatrical  context  (historical,  thematic, 
stylistic,  or  other). 

4.  Work  for  a  one-semester  thesis  or  project 
paper  must  be  done  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  senior  year,  and  the  thesis  or  com- 
ponent research  paper  is  due  on  the  first 
da\  of  the  second  semester.  Work  for  a 
two-semester  thesis  or  project  paper  must 
be  done  during  the  senior  year,  and  the 
thesis  or  component  research  paper  is 
due  on  April  IS. 

5.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination 
in  the  theatre  arts  and  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  the  general  field  of  the  student's 
honors  thesis  or  project  paper 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Graduate 


Adviser:  Don  Mangone. 

By  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department,  the  following  graduate 
courses  are  open  to  qualified  seniors: 

512a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech, 
and  Movement 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

512b  Advanced  Studies  in  Theatre 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

513a  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

4  credits 

A.       Scene  Design 

To  be  announced 
[B.       Lighting  Design] 

C.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting 
Don  Mangone 

D.  Technical  Production 
To  be  announced 


590d  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590a  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 


513b  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

A  repetition  of  513a. 
4  credits 

B.        Lighting  Design 

To  be  announced 

515a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Lit- 
erature, History,  Criticism,  and 
Playwriting 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

515b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic  Lit- 
erature, History,  Criticism,  and 
Playwriting 

A  repetition  of  515a. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 


580a  Special  Studies 

i  c  redits 

Members  <>[ the  Department 

580b  Special  Studies 

1  c  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Third  World  Development  Studies 


Advisers 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Co-Director 

"Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Co-Director 

Ann  Zulawski,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 


Third  World  development  studies,  a 
multidisciplinary  social  science  program, 
explores  the  transformation  of  African,  Asian, 
Latin  American,  and  Middle  Eastern  societies 
since  the  16th  century.  The  program  offers 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  systematically 
analyze  processes  of  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  ideological  change  in  these  regions 
as  they  respond  to  contact  with  the  West. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  introduce  the  par- 
ticipant to  the  diverse  analytical  perspectives 
of  anthropology,  economics,  history,  and 
political  science  while  ensuring  that  the  stu- 
dent has  a  sustained  familiarity  with  one 
geographical  region. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  with  at 
least  one  but  no  more  than  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  four  disciplines  participating  in 
the  minor.  Two  of  the  courses  in  the  minor 
must  reflect  a  regional  concentration  on 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  or  the  Middle 
East.  See  departmental  and  program  listings 
for  course  prerequisites.  Five  College  courses 
may  be  included  with  the  consent  of  the 
minor  adviser. 


Anthropology 


130a 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthro- 

pology 

130b 

A  repetition  of  130a 

[231a 

Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis] 

232a 

Politics  in  Non-Western  Societ- 

ies: African  Perspectives 

236b 

Economic  Anthropology 

237a 

Native  South  Americans:  Con- 

quest and  Development 

[241b 

Development  Anthropology] 

245b 

Women  and  Development 

340b 

Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Devel- 

opment: Identity,  Autonomy. 

and  Resistance  in  the  Third 

World 

341a 

Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology,  and 

Power 

[342b 

Seminar:  Anthropology  of  Mo- 

dernity] 

[343a 

Seminar:  Knowledge  and 

Power:  The  Ethnography  of 

Rationality] 

Economics 


Afro-American  Studies 

[218b  History  of  Southern  Africa  (  1 6(  >< I 

to  about  1980)] 


202b  The  Political  Economy  of  World 

Geography 
209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

211a  Economic  Development 

[213b  The  World  food  System] 

214a  The  Economics  of  the  Middle 

East  and  North  Africa 
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[309a 

Seminar:  Topics  in  Comparative 
Economic  Systems:  The  Political 

History 

311a 

Economy  of  Reform  in  Socialist 
Systems]  (see  GOV  325a) 
Seminar:  Topics  in  Economic 

208b 
210b 

Islamic  Civilization  since  the 
15th  Century 
Modern  India 

Development:  Poverty  in  History 

and  Today 

Seminar:  Latin  American  Eco- 

211a 

The  Emergence  of  China 

318b 

212b 

East  Asia  in  Transformation, 
A.D.  600-1850 

nomics 

213a 

Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese History:  The  Intellectual 

Government 

[213b 

Foundations  of  China 
Japan  Since  1600] 

214b 

Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

223a 

Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Religion  in  China 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

[240b 

Tradition  and  Change  in  Russian 

224a 

Latin  American  Political  Systems 

and  Soviet  History,  1801- 

225a 

Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 

Present] 

Saharan  Africa 

260a 

Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 

228b 

Government  and  Politics  of 

1821 

China 

26lb 

National  Latin  America,  1821- 

229b 

Government  and  Plural  Societies 

Present 

231b 

Problems  in  Political  Develop- 

[307a 

Seminar:  Problems  in  the  His- 

ment 

tory  of  the  Islamic  Middle  East: 

[248a 

The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute] 

The  Role  of  Islam  in  the  Modern 

320b 

Seminar:  Power  and  Politics  in 

Middle  East] 

Africa 

[317a 

Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

321a 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 

[340a 

Topics  in  Russian  History:  The 

ment:  Mexican  Politics  from 

Role  of  the  State  in  Rewriting 

1910-Present 

Russian  History] 

[324a 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 

36lb 

Problems  in  the  History  of  Span- 

ment: Gender,  Technology  and 

ish  America  and  Brazil 

Development  in  Latin  America] 

B25a 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 

ment: Communist  Political  Sys- 
tems] 

Interdepartmental 

342b 

Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

The  Political  Economy  of  North- 
South  Relations 

Latin  American  Studies 

344a 

Seminar:  South  Africa  in  World 

Politics 

100a 

Perspectives  on  Latin  America 

345b 

Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

301b 

Topics  in  Latin  American  Stud- 

The European  Community  and 

ies:  History  in  Literary  Texts 

Beyond 

[346a 

Seminar:  Conflict  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Asia] 

348a 

Seminar:  International  Develop- 
ment Policy 
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Urban  Studies 


Advisers 

{Martha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics,  Director 
Richard  Fantasia.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
{Helen  Searing.  Professor  of  Art 


The  minor  in  urban  studies  offers  students  a 
chance  to  study  the  processes  and  problems 
of  urbanization  from  a  variety  of  perspec- 
tives. It  is  designed  with  enough  flexibility  to 
allow  a  student  to  choose  among  many 
possible  combinations,  but  requires  her  to 
experience  at  least  three  different  disciplinary 
approaches. 

The  minor  consists  of  six  courses  from  the 
following  list  but  must  contain  choices  from 
at  least  three  different  departments  or  pro- 
grams. Courses  offered  at  other  Five  College 
campuses  may  be  included  in  the  minor, 
with  the  approval  of  one  of  the  advisers. 


Afro-American  Studies 


[278a 


Art 

202b 

[205b 
[215b 
[257a 

[258b 


The  '60s:  A  History  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  United  States 
from  1954  to  1970] 


History  of  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Design 
Great  Cities] 

Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries) 
American  Architecture  and  Ur- 
ban ism] 
Architecture  of  the  20th  Century] 


290a  Colloquium:  Architectural  Stud- 

ies: Topic  for  1992-93:  The  Villa 


Economics 

230b  Urban  Economics 


English 


248b  American  Literature  from  1865  to 

1914 


Government 

[204a  I  rban  Politics] 

[3 10b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics] 


Sociology 


213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

218a  Urban  Sociology 

313a  Seminar:  America's  People: 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Generations 

of  Jews 
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Women's  Studies 


Members  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  Committee  for  1992-93 

fMartha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Adrianne  Andrews,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Afro- American  Studies 
"Raphael  Atlas,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Leyla  Ezdinli,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Language  and  Literature 
Elizabeth  Harries,  Associate  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 
Alice  Hearst,  Instructor  in  Government 
fHelen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of 

History  and  of  American  Studies 
Ann  Jones,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature 
'Frederique  Marglin,  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
Ranu  Samantrai,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 


Marilyn  Schuster,  Professor  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  and  of 
Comparative  Literature 

Christine  Shelton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Patricia  Sipe,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Cynthia  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies 

Ruth  Solie,  Professor  of  Music 

Elizabeth  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Susan  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature  and  of  Women's 
Studies,  Chair  and  Director 

M  endenhall  Fellow 

Kimberly  Wallace  Sanders 


Students  who  are  interested  in  women's 
studies  as  a  potential  major  or  minor  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  Women's 
Studies  Cluster  offered  each  spring  semester. 
The  courses  in  the  cluster  and  the  theme  that 
links  them  change  each  year.  Majors  and 
minors  will  normally  participate  in  the  cluster 
at  least  once  during  their  four  years.  The 
courses  included  in  the  spring  1993  Cluster 
are  CLT  223b  Women's  Autobiography  (Ann 
Jones),  CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
Women  Writers  (Nancy  Sternbach),  and  PHI 
240b  Philosophy  and  Women  (Elizabeth 
Spelman  and  Carolyn  Jacobs).  Each  course 
will  require  attendance  at  several  Thursday 
evening  lectures  during  the  semester. 

Director:  The  chair  of  the  program  commit- 
tee 9k  ill  serve  as  the  director  of  the  major  and 

the  minor  and  will  verify  completion  of  the 


major  and  the  minor  on  recommendation  of 
the  student's  adviser  and  the  committee. 

Goals  for  the  Women's 
Studies  Major 

The  goal  of  the  interdisciplinary  women's 
studies  major  is  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  gender  as  a  category  of  analysis. 
Students  will  develop  interconnections 
among  the  fundamental  questions  raised  by 
scholarship  on  women  through  a  selection 
of  courses  focused  on  women's  experience 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  A  major  in  women's  studies 
seeks  to  understand  the  experience  and 
cultural  production  of  women  in  a  variety  of 
social  and  historical  contexts. 
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A  major  in  women's  studies  examines  the 

intersections  of  race,  class,  ethnicity,  and 
culture  in  the  constructions  and  meanings  of 
gender.  A  critical  awareness  of  methodology 
(in  the  organization  of  knowledge  and  the 
frameworks  for  analysis)  is  important  within 
each  course  in  the  major  and  throughout  the 
body  of  the  student's  work. 

Requirements  for  the  Major 

The  major  consists  of  10  semester  courses, 
including  at  least  seven  semester  core  courses 
that  focus  on  women  or  gender  (at  least  two 
of  these  must  be  at  the  300  level)  from  a  list 
compiled  by  the  program  committee  each 
year.  WST  250,  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 
and  WST  350,  Gender,  Culture,  and  Repre- 
sentation must  be  included  among  those 
courses.  Neither  may  be  taken  S/U.  With  the 
approval  of  her  adviser,  the  student  may 
choose  the  remaining  three  courses  for  the 
major  from  a  list  of  designated  component 
courses  in  which  the  study  of  women  or 
gender  is  a  substantial  issue  or  unit  of  study. 

Distribution  and 
Concentration  Requirements 

With  her  adviser,  the  student  will  devise  a 
plan  for  her  major  that  will  satisfy  these 
requirements: 

1.  Her  selection  should  allow  her  to  exam- 
ine the  methodology  and  critical  perspec- 
tive of  at  least  three  disciplines  and  will 
normally  include  courses  from  more  than 
one  division  of  the  college. 

2.  Her  distribution  of  courses  should  also 
enable  a  student  to  understand  the  differ- 
ences that  race,  class,  and  culture  make  to 
women's  experience  in  one  or  more  of 
her  elective  courses. 

3-   A  student  will  participate  at  least  once  in 
the  interdisciplinary  course  cluster  on 
women's  experience  (offered  each  spring 
semester)  that  enables  students  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  gender  as  a  category  of 
analysis  in  answering  questions  about 
women  raised  in  different  fields. 


i     A  Student  will  toe  us  her  Stud)  by  taking  ai 
least  three  courses  in  one  of  three  con- 
centrations: 

a.  politics  and  society  I  in<  hiding,  among 
others,  courses  in  Afro  American  stud- 
ies, economics,  government,  history, 
Jewish  studies,  anthropology,  sociol- 
ogy, psychology,  public  policy); 

b.  rallies  and  meaning  I  including. 
among  others,  courses  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies,  anthropology,  art,  history, 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
theatre);  and 

c.  cross-cultural  studies  (including 
courses  in  fields  such  as  East  Asian 
studies,  Afro- American  studies,  Jew  ish 
studies,  and  government,  history,  and 
literature  that  together  illuminate  cul- 
tural differences). 

With  the  approval  of  the  committee,  a  stu- 
dent may  designate  another  concentration. 

5.  With  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete 
a  statement  reflecting  on  the  interconnections 
between  the  courses  in  her  major,  the  ques- 
tions addressed,  and  the  methods  used,  as 
part  of  her  certification  for  the  major. 

With  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  a  student 
may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  major. 


Advising 


All  members  of  the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gram Committee  sen  e  as  advisers  for  the 
major  and  minor  in  women's  studies 

Honors 

A  student  may  honor  in  women's  studies  by 
completing  an  eight-credit  two-semester 
thesis  as  two  of  the  10  semester  courses  in 
the  major,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general 
requirements.  Eligibility  of  students  for  hon- 
ors work,  and  supervision  and  evaluation  of 
the  thesis  are  determined  In  the  Women's 
Studies  Program  Committee. 
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400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  director 
of  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  director 
of  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


The  Minor 

In  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  Committee,  a 
student  will  choose  six  core  courses,  includ- 
ing WST  250,  Methods  in  Women's  Studies. 
Her  selection  should  allow  her  to  examine 
the  methodology  and  critical  perspective  of 
at  least  three  disciplines  and  will  normally 
include  courses  from  more  than  one  division 
of  the  college.  Her  distribution  of  courses 
should  also  enable  her  to  understand  the 
differences  that  race,  class,  and  culture  pro- 
duce in  women's  experience.  Ordinarily  a 
student  completing  the  minor  will  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  spring  course  cluster  on 
women's  experience  (see  description  above). 

With  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete  a 
statement  reflecting  on  the  interconnections 
between  the  courses  in  her  minor,  the  ques- 
tions addressed,  and  the  methods  used,  as 
part  of  her  certification  for  the  minor. 

With  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  a  student 
may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  minor. 

Course  designated  as  seminars  are  limited  to 
12  students  and  are  open  only  to  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students,  by  permission 
ol  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  chair  or  program  director,  15 
students  may  enroll.  Colloquia,  primarily 
reading  and  discussion  courses  with  an  en- 
rollment limn  ol  20.  are  also  clearly  desig- 
nated 


Approved  courses  for  1992-93: 

Core  Courses: 

WST  250a  Methods  In  Women's  Studies 

In  this  course  students  will  analyze  and 
apply  methods  used  in  the  interdisciplinary 
field  of  women's  studies.  We  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  nature  of  evidence 
used  in  interpreting  women's  lives  and  to 
cross-cultural  awareness.  We  will  emphasize 
historiographical  and  textual  analysis,  archi- 
val research  and  theory-building.  Our  goal  is 
to  learn  to  use  critical  methods  that  will  help 
us  understand  the  personal,  social,  and 
political  choices  made  by  women  in  the  past 
and  present.  Recommended  for  sophomores 
and  juniors.  Required  for  majors  and  minors, 
who  may  not  elect  the  S/U  option.  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  two  courses  in  the  Women's 
Studies  Program  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

WST  250b  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

A  repetition  of  250a.  Recommended  for 

sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  for  majors 

and  minors,  who  may  not  elect  the  S/U 

option.  Prerequisite:  at  least  2  courses  in  the 

Women's  Studies  Program.   Enrollment 

limited  to  30. 

4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

WST  350b  Gender,  Culture,  and  Repre- 
sentation 

This  senior  integrating  seminar  for  the 
women's  studies  major  examines  how  cul- 
tures structure  and  represent  gender  in  a 
variety  of  arenas  including  an,  politics,  law. 
and  popular  culture.  Through  the  critical 
reading  of  key  contemporary  works  of  femi- 
nist theory  and  intensive  investigation  of 
multidisciplinary  case  studies,  we  will  study 
the  variety  and  ambiguities  of  political  and 
symbolic  representation — how  can  one 
woman's  experience  'stand  tor"  another's:'' 
Prerequisite:  WST  2S0.  Enrollment  limited  to 
senior  majors.  WST  350  is  required  of  all 
women's  studies  majors,  and  may  not  be 
elected  S/U. 

i  i  red  its 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 
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AAS  212a  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- 

CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 

American  Family 

Women  Writers 

Adrianne  Andrews 

Nancy  Sternbacb 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

M  WF  11  a.m-12:10  p.m. 

This  course  is  part  of  the  spring  1993 

AAS  217a  History  of  the  Afro- American 

Course  Cluster  and  requires  attendance 

Woman  and  the  Feminist  Movement, 

at  several  Thursday  evening  lectures 

1830  to  the  Present 

during  the  semester. 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

AAS  348a  Black  Women  Writers 

Cynthia  Smith 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

AAS  326b  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural 
Development  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman 
Adrianne  Andrews 

T  3—4:50  p.m. 

ANT  235b  Ritual  and  Myth 
Prederique  Marglin 

T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

ANT  243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gen- 
der, Knowledge,  Culture 

Frederique  Marglin 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ART  292b  Colloquium:  Film  and  Art  His- 
tory 

Barbara  Kettum 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  screening  M  7:30-9:30 
p.m. 

BIO  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

Margaret  Oliro,  Leslie  Jaffe 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  223b  Forms  of  Autobiography: 

Women's  Lives  in  Context 

Annjones 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

This  course  is  part  of  the  spring  1993 

Course  Cluster  and  requires  attendance 

at  several  Thursday  evening  lectures 

during  the  semester. 

CLT  256b  The  Virgin  in  Myth  and  Litera- 
ture: From  Goddesses  to  the  Virgin 
Queen 

Paula  Arnold 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


CLT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 

Fiction 

Marilyn  Schuster 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ECO  222a  Women's  Labor  and  the 
Economy 

Mark  Aldrich 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

EDC  323b  Seminar  in  Humanism  and 
Education 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Women  as  Mothers. 
Women  as  Leaders.  Permission  of  the  instnic- 
tor  is  required. 
Sue  Freeman 

Tli  1-2:50  p.m. 

ENG  120a  A.  Fiction 

Section  C:  American  Women  Writers 

(Colloquium) 

Priority  given  to  first-year  students. 
Ann  Bou telle 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

ENG  264a  American  Women  Poets 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

ENG  302a  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1992:  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Elizabeth  Bishop. 
Dean  Flower 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

ENG  378a  Seminar:  Women  and  Litera- 
ture 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Feminist  Literary  Theory. 
Susan  Van  Dyne 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

FRN  230a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 
A.  New  Writing 

Topic  tor  1992-93:  Black  Women  Writers. 

Ley  la  Ezdinli 

M  w  F  9-9:50  a.m. 
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FRN  340a  French  Literature  of  the  18th 

PHI  240b  Philosophy  and  Women 

Century 

Elizabeth  \ '.  Spelman,  Carolyn  Jacobs 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Representing  Woman  in 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

the  Novel. 

This  course  is  part  of  the  spring  1993 

Janie  Vanpee 

Course  Cluster  and  requires  attendance 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

at  several  Thursday  evening  lectures 

FRN  365b  Francophone  Literature 

during  the  semester. 

Topic  for  1992-93:  French  Canadian  Women 

Writers. 

Denise  Roc  hat 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

GOV  211b  Gender  and  Politics 

Susan  Bourque 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

GOV  304a  Seminar:  Law,  Family  and  State 

Alice  Hearst 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

GOV  320b  Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa:  the  Female  Factor. 
Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

GOV  345a  Seminar:  Gender  and  Politics 
in  Europe 

LuAnn  Troxel 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

HST  253a  History  of  Women  in  Modern 
European  Societies 

Anne  McKernan 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

LTL  343b  Modern  Italian  Literature 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Modern  Italian  Women 
Writers:  Mothers  and  Daughters. 
Giovanna  Bellesia 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature 

Takao  Hagiwara 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

JUD  224b  Introduction  to  Rabbinic  Texts 

Topic  for  L992-93:  Women  in  Rabbinic  Lit- 
erature. 

Howard  Adelman 

M  W  I    1  1  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in 

Reproduction  and  Procreation. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

T  3-^:50  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  be  arranged 

PSY  266b  Psychology  and  Women 

Enrollment  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Nancy  Grote 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

PSY  340b  Seminar  on  Gender  and  the 
Life  Course 

Diedrick  Snoek 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

PSY  366b  Seminar:  Topics  in  the  Psy- 
chology of  Women 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Gender  and  Close  Rela- 
tionships. 
Nancy  Grote 
To  be  arranged 

SOC  229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American 
Society 

Nancy  Whit  tier 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

THE  300a  Women  in  Theatre 

Susan  Clark 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


Component  Courses: 

AAS  237b  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction 

Cynthia  Smith 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

Cynthia  Smith 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

AAS  321a  Seminar:  Afro- American  Folk 
Culture 

Adrianne  Andrews 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 
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VRH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L) 

Barbara  Kellum 
r  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

VRH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 
Barbara  Kellum 
I  rh  3-4:50  p.m. 

CLT  239b  Romanticism 

tiHzabeth  /fames 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

ENG  120a  Colloquia  in  Literature 
E.  Contemporary  African  Literature 
Priority  given  to  first-year  students. 
Rami  Samantrai 
iTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

ENG  213b  Language  Prejudice  in  the 
United  States 

John  K.  Bollard 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ENG  238a  The  English  Novel  I 

Elizabeth  Harries 
r  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

ENG  248b  American  Literature  from  1865 
to  1914 

Richard  Milliugton 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

ENG  250a  Modern  American  Writing 

Richard  Milliugton 
jMWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

ENG  267a  Literatures  of  the  Americas 

Rami  Samantrai 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

ENG  333a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or 
American  Writer 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Virginia  Woolf. 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 

T  3-4:50  p.m.;  optional  hour  Th  3-4  p.m. 

ENG  378b  Seminar:  Women  and  Litera- 
ture 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Contemporary'  British 
Women  Writers. 
Robert  Hosmer 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

GOV  26 lb  Problems  in  Democratic 
Thought 

Philip  Green 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 


HST  278b  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
1865  to  the  Present 

Karen  Manners  Smith 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

HST  350a  Modern  Europe 

Topic  for  L992-93:  Historj  of  the  Family  and 

Private  Life 
Anne  McKcrnan 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

PSY  243b  Adult  Development 

Died  tick  Snoek 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

PSY  278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

Frances  Volkmann 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

REL  110b  C:  Christian  Spirtuality 
(Colloquium) 

Elizabeth  Carr 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

THE  198b  Theatre  and  Society:  Pre-his- 
tory  to  Aphra  Behn 

Susan  Clark 

Sec:  A:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  B:  T  Th  3-4:50 

p.m. 

THE  199b  Theatre  and  Society:  Kabuki  to 
Global  Theatre  of  1975 

Susan  Clark 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

THE  212a  Modern  European  Drama 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

THE  212b  Modern  European  Drama 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

THE  31 4a  Masters  and  Movements  in 
Drama 

Topic  for  1992-93:  Griselda  Gambaro  and 
Contemporary  Latina  Latino  Drama  of  the 
Americas. 
Leonard  Berkman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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ACC  223a  Principles  of  Accounting 

Fundamental  concepts,  procedures,  and 
theoretical  problems  of  accounting  as  an 
instrument  for  the  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  the  firm  and  of  the  economy.  Enrollment 
limited  to  35  per  section.  Preference  is  given 
to  Smith  seniors,  juniors,  sophomores;  Five 
College  students;  and  Smith  first-year  stu- 
dents, in  that  order. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

EDP  100b  Colloquium:  Understanding 
Social  Issues 

This  colloquium  will  select  a  current  social 
issue  to  be  explored  from  many  different 
perspectives.  Students  will  define  the  rel- 
evant questions  and  will  be  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  seeking  the  answers.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  Preference  given  to  first- 
year  students.  (E) 
4  credits 

Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

GLT  291d  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

Texts  include  the  Iliad;  tragedies  by 

Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  Plato's 

Symposium;  Virgil's  Aeneid;  Dante's  Divine 

Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Antony  and 

Cleopatra  and  The  Tempest;  Cervantes'  Don 

Quixote;  Lafayette's  The  Princesse  ofCleves; 

Goethe's  Faust;  Austen's  Persuasion; 

Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace. 

8  credits 

Ann  Jones  (Comparative  Literature),  Director 

(first  semester); 

Elizabeth  Harries  (English  Language  and 

Literature  and  Comparative  Literature), 

Director  (second  semester); 

Lee.  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  sections  as  below: 

First  semester: 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.  Jefferson  Hunter  (English 
Language  and  literature) 
M  W  }••  10  10:50  a.m.,  Maria  Bane rjee  <  Rus 
sian  Language  and  Literature) 


M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  Robert  Hosmer 

(English  Language  and  Literature) 

M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  David  Ball  (French 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Nancy  Shumate 

(Classical  Languages  and  Literatures) 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Ann  Jones  (Comparative 

Literature) 

Second  semester: 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Richard  Millington  (En- 
glish Language  and  Literature) 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Margaret  Shook  (En- 
glish Language  and  Literature) 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  Robert  Hosmer 
(English  Language  and  Literature) 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Elizabeth  Harries 
(English  Language  and  Literature  and  Com- 
parative Literature) 

T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Nancy  Shumate 
(Classical  Languages  and  Literatures) 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Lawrence  Joseph  (French 
Language  and  Literature) 

[PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology] 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical  roots  of 
issues  in  psychology  such  as  determinism 
and  free  will,  conscious  and  unconscious 
processes,  the  possibility  and  efficacy  of  self- 
knowledge,  development  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  behaviorism  vs.  mentalism,  and  the 
relation  of  mind  and  brain.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  one  100-level  course  in  philosophy  or 
psychology.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

PPY  221b  Language 

Consideration  of  the  following  aspects  of 
human  language:  its  evolution  and  unique- 
ness among  animal  communication  systems, 
the  innateness  controversy  and  language 
acquisition,  the  psychological  reality  of  lin- 
guistic structures,  language-processing  mod- 
els, and  the  representation  of  language  in 
the  brain, 
i  credits 
Jillde  Yilliers 
M  W  F  8-8:50  a.m. 
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Five  College  Course  Offerings 
by  Five  College  Faculty 


Norman  Cowie,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
I  of  Film.  Video  (at  the  I  niversity  of  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst  English  89 

Studies  in  the  Moving  Image 

An  introductory  theory  and  production 
course  in  film  and  video.  We  will  explore  the 
historical,  theoretical,  and  critical  contexts 

I  that  inform  independent  film  and  video  pro- 
duction today,  and  produce  individual  and 
collaborative  projects  in  video  and/or  film. 
We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  contri- 
butions of  contemporary  criticism  and  look  at 
the  field  of  the  moving  sound/image  as  a 

i  representational  system  influenced  by 
(among  other  things)  the  art  world,  Holly- 

I  wood  cinema,  broadcast  television  and  com- 
munity activism.  Readings,  screenings,  discus- 
sions, and  workshops.  Permission  of  the 

:  instructor  required. 

jUMass:  Communication  397Z 
Studies  in  the  Moving  Image 

Same  description  as  Amherst/English  89. 

Second  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Number  TBA 
Studies  in  the  Moving  Image 

Same  description  as  Amherst/English  89. 

Smith:  Film  Studies  291b 
Experimental  Narrative 

Integrating  theory  and  production,  the  course 
will  seek  to  give  articulation  to  stories  of 
difference — whether  sexual,  ethnic,  political, 
or  historical — that  have  been  displaced  or 
contained  by  conventional  narrative  forms. 
This  will  be  done  through  the  production  of 
"counter-narrative"  projects  in  video  and/or 
film.  Course  work  will  be  structured  by  a 
series  of  readings,  screenings,  discussions, 
and  workshops,  all  examining  the  operations 
of  conventional  cinematic  and  televisual 
, narratives,  as  well  as  alternatives  produced 
by  artists  and  activists  in  photography,  film, 
video,  and  television.  Students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  work  on  individual  and  collabora- 


tive media  projects.  Previous  production 
experience  and  instructor's  permission  re- 
quired. Enrollment  limited  to  1(>   Screening 
fee.  (E)  Subject  to  the  approval  <  >f  the  Com 
mittee  on  Academic  Policy. 
W  \-A  p.m.;  screening  time  T  4-6  p.m. 


Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (at  Smith 
College  under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

[Smith:  Religion  ARA  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic] 

Lecture,  recitation;  extensive  use  of  language 
lab.  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Standard 
Arabic  language;  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking;  some  elements  of  colloquial 
speech.  Daily  written  assignments  and  recita- 
tions; frequent  quizzes  and  exams;  computer 
program  will  be  available  for  use.  Credit  is 
not  granted  for  the  first  semester  only  of  an 
introductory  language  course. 
8  credits 

[Amherst:  Asian  I 
First  Year  Arabic  I] 

Same  description  as  Smith  ARA  lOOd. 

Smith:  Religion  275a 
Islam 

Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the 
Quran,  theology,  philosophy,  mysticism, 
and  the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contem- 
porary Islam  in  the  Middle  East.  India,  and 
Africa. 
4  credits 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

Smith  Religion  ARA  283a 
Intermediate  Arabic  I 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  length)  con- 
versation In  Interactive  and  task-oriented 
settings.  Development  of  reading  compre- 
hension and  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA 
lOOd  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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Second  Semester: 

[Smith  Religion  ARA  100d 
Elementary  Arabic] 

Same  description  as  above. 

Smith:  Religion  ARA  284b 
Intermediate  Arabic  n 

Continued  conversation  about  matters  be- 
yond immediate  needs,  with  increased 
awareness  of  time-frames  and  complex  pat- 
terns of  syntax.  Further  development  of  read- 
ing and  practical  writing  skills.  Prerequisite: 
ARA  283a  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[Amherst:  Asian  2 
First  Year  Arabic  II] 

A  continuation  of  First  Year  Arabic  I. 

Hampshire:  Social  Science 
Modern  Islamic  Thought 

Major  themes  addressed  by  Muslim  thinkers 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Islamic 
reform  and  revival,  the  encounter  with  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism,  the  attitude  toward 
nationalism  and  other  modern  ideologies, 
and  Islamic  discussions  of  modernity  and 
liberalism.  Reading  of  primary  sources  in 
translation.  Recommended  background: 
either  HST  207,  208,  REL  105,  275  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 
To  be  arranged 


Yvonne  Daniel,  Associate  Professor  of 
Dance  (at  Smith  College  Under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Smith:  Dance  143a 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean  dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  <  Afru  an  I  laitian)  and  Teresa 
(  ronzalez  (Cuban)  techniques  and  includes 
Haitian.  Cuban  and  Brazilian  traditional 
( lam  e.  The  cultural  o  >ntexts  <  >f  secular  and 
religious  dance  forms  arc-  emphasized,  stu- 
dents arc-  involved  in  physical  training,  per- 
fection of  style,  integration  ol  musi<  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 


develop  skill  and  respond  to  traditional 
Caribbean  rules  of  performance,  they  are 
encouraged  to  display  Caribbean  dance  in 
studio  and  concert  performance  settings. 
2  credits 
M  7-10  p.m.  at  Smith 

Mount  Holyoke:  Dance  l43f 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

Same  description  as  Smith:  Dance  143a. 
To  be  arranged 

[I'Mass:  Dance  272a 
History  of  Dance] 

Smith:  Dance  272a 
Dance  and  Culture 

Introduction  to  dance  as  a  universal  behavio 
of  human  culture.  Through  a  survey  of 
world  dance  traditions  from  both  artistic  and 
anthropological  perspectives,  the  varied 
significance  of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course 
uses  readings,  video  and  film  analysis,  and 
dancing  to  familiarize  students  with  func- 
tional aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas 
of  culture.  Students  will  gain  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  dance  in  society  and  an 
overview  of  the  literature  of  both  non-Euro- 
American  and  Euro- American  dance. 
T  Th  3-5  p.m.  at  Smith 

Second  Semester: 

Smith:  Dance  143b 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

Afro-Haitian  Dance. 

2  credits 

To  be  arranged 

[Smith:  Dance  145b 
Cuban  Dance  Traditions] 

This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies 
of  the  Orishas.  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 
other  sacred  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength. 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
course  includes  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming,  ant 
dancing.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
2  (.red its 

Smith:  Dance  375b 
Anthropological  Basis  of  Dance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and 
development  of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
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mance.  It  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 
i  cultural  expression  with  a  variety  of  forms 

.mcl  functions.  Through  lectures,  readings. 
and  films,  an  overview  of  the-  literature  of 
dbnee  and  dance  anthropology  is  revealed. 
The  importance  of  myth,  religion,  ritual,  and 
social  organization  in  the  development  of 
dance  forms  is  emphasized.   Theories  on  the 
origin  of  dance,  dance  as  an  or  as  functional 
behavior,  and  methods  of  studying  dance  are 
reviewed.  Comparative  studies  from  Austra- 
lia,  Africa,  Indonesia,  Europe,  the  (arcumpo- 
lar  regions,  and  the  Americas  are  used  as 
examples  of  the  importance  of  dance  in 
societies,  past  and  present.  Students  are 
exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance,  as 
well  as  dance  research  methods,  through 
dancing.  Prerequisite:  272. 
\  credits 
To  be  arranged 

Smith:  Dance  553b 
Choreography  and  Music 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  between 

music  and  dance  with  attention  to  the  form 

and  content  of  both  art  forms.  Prerequisites: 

three  semesters  of  choreography,  familiarity 

with  basic  music  theory,  and  permission  of 

instructor. 

M  W  2:30-4  p.m. 


sellings.  Development  of  simple  reading, 
comprehension,  and  writing  skills.  Preiequi 
site  Arabic  L30  or  the  equivalent,  or  permis 
sion  of  the  instructor.  lc-\tb<><>k  Al-Kitaab 
al-Asaasy,  by  said  Badawi,  The  Arab  League 
Tress.  Computer  software:  AraForm  Game, 
The  Tower  dame  and  The  Sinbad  Game,  by 
Mohammed  Jiyad 
To  be  arranged 

[UMass  Arabic  326 

Intensive  Intermediate  Arabic] 

(".overs  conversational  and  argumentative 
speaking  skills  using  a  wider  vocabulary  and 
more  complex  grammatical  elements,  stu- 
dents will  read  authentic  reading  materials 
from  journalism  and  literature  and  develop 
writing  skills  through  paraphrasing,  compos- 
ing letters  and  biographies  and  other  exer- 
cises.  Prerequisites:  Arabic  126  and  146, 
Arabic  226  and  246,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  mate- 
rials including  various  topic  passages,  new  s 
paper  articles,  short  stories,  short  plays. 
songs,  video  tapes,  and  radio  broadcasts. 
Computer  software:  Race  Game.  Maze  ( .ame. 
and  Wheels  Game,  by  Mohammed  Jiyad. 

[Hampshire:  FL  105 
Elementary  Arabic  II 

Same  as  Mount  Holvoke  Asian  1 30f . 


Mohammed  Mossa Jiyad,  Five  College 
Senior  Lecturer  in  Arabic  (at  Mount  Holyoke 
College) 

First  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  130f 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

This  course  covers  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
elementary  vocabulary  for  everyday  use, 
including  courtesy  expressions.  Students  will 
concentrate  on  speaking  and  listening  skills 
as  well  as  basic  reading  and  writing.  Interac- 
tive computer  instruction  will  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course.  Textbook:  Ahian  irn 
Sablan,  Part  I,  by  Mehdi  Alosh.  Ohio  State 
University.  Computer  Software:  Alef  Baa, 
AraSpell  Game  and  Aral'lash  Game  by 
Mohammed  Jiyad. 
To  be  arranged 

UMass:  Arabic  226 
Elementary  Arabic  n 
Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  con- 
versation in  interactive  and  task-oriented 


[Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  230f 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Same  description  as  UMass  226. 

UMass:  Arabic  440 
Advanced  Arabic 

Students  will  develop  advanced  speaking 
and  listening  skills  including  elaborating, 
complaining,  narrating,  describing  with  de- 
tails, communicating  tacts  and  talking  casu- 
ally about  topics  of  current  public  and  per- 
sonal interest  using  general  vocabulary. 
Reading  material  will  include  longer  prose 
passages  of  several  paragraphs.  mk\  writing 
assignments  will  cover  social  correspon- 
dence, taking  notes,  comprehensive  summa- 
ries and  resumes,  as  well  as  narratives  and 
factual  descriptions   Texts:  selection  of  au- 
thentic materials  including  passages  on  van 
oils  topics,  newspaper  articles,  short  stones. 
short  plays,  songs,  video  tapes,  and  radio 
broadcasts. 
To  be  arranged 
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Second  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  131s 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

Continuation  of  Asian  130.  Students  will 
expand  their  command  of  basic  communica- 
tion skills,  including  asking  questions  or 
making  statements  involving  learned  material. 
Reading  materials  (messages,  personal  notes, 
and  short  statements)  will  contain  formulaic 
greetings,  courtesy  expressions,  queries 
about  personal  well-being,  age,  family, 
weather  and  time.  Students  will  also  learn  to 
write  frequently  used  memorized  material 
such  as  names  and  addresses.  Textbook: 
Ahlan  wa  Sahlan.  Part  II,  by  Mehdi  Alosh, 
Ohio  State  University.  Computer  Software: 
Sentence  Game,  Sign  &  Logo  Game,  Picture 
Game  and  the  Horse  Game,  by  Mohammed 
Jiyad.  Prerequisite:  130  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
To  be  arranged 

UMass:  Arabic  246 
Elementary  Arabic  n 

Continuation  of  Arabic  226.  Continued  con- 
versation about  matters  beyond  immediate 
needs,  with  increased  awareness  of  time- 
frames and  complex  patterns  of  syntax.  Fur- 
ther development  of  reading  and  writing 
skills.  Prerequisite:  Arabic  Asian  230  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  arranged 

[Hampshire:  Foreign  Language  106 
Elementary  Arabic  I] 

Continuation  of  105. 

[Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  231s 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Continuation  of  Asian  230f. 

UMass:  Asian  450 
Advanced  Arabic 

Students  will  build  oral  skills  such  as  support- 
ing opinions,  explaining  in  detail,  and  hy- 
pothesizing. Focus  on  the  aesthetic  properties 
of  language  and  its  literary  styles  will  permit 
comprehension  of  a  wider  variety  of  texts, 
including  literary,  students  will  practice  writ- 
ing about  a  variety  of  topics  in  significant 
detail.  Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  materials 
including  various  topic  passages,  newspaper 
articles,  shon  stories,  short  plays,  songs, 
\ideo  tapes,  and  radio  broadcast  tapes 
To  be  arranged 


Michael  T.  Klare,  Associate  Professor  of 
Peace  and  World  Security  Studies  (at  Hamp- 
shire College  Under  the  Five  College  Pro- 
gram) 

First  Semester: 

[Hampshire:  Social  Science  174 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peacel 

An  introduction  to  the  causes  and  dynamics 
of  armed  conflict  in  the  modern  world,  and 
an  assessment  of  both  traditional  and  inno- 
vative approaches  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  conflict.  Will  begin  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  theoretical  literature  on  the 
causes  of  war  and  rebellion,  and  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of 
modern  warfare — including  nuclear  war,  full- 
scale  conventional  conflict,  and  revolutionary 
warfare.  Will  conclude  with  an  examination 
of  several  routes  to  international  peacemak- 
ing, including  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, U.N.  peacekeeping  operations,  media- 
tion and  conflict  resolution,  and  citizen 
activism.  Students  will  also  study  a  particular 
contemporary  conflict  as  part  of  their  term 
project.  Intended  for  first-  and  second-year 
students  with  an  interest  in  peace  and  world 
security  studies.  Co-taught  with  Allen  Krass. 

UMass:  Political  Science  397C 
International  Security  Policy 

A  survey  of  the  principal  threats  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era,  and  of  the  methods  devised  by  the 
world  community  to  overcome  these  threats. 
Will  focus  on  such  concerns  as:  the  world 
security  consequences  of  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  North-South  tensions;  regional 
conflict  in  the  Third  World;  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  proliferation,  the  conven- 
tional arms  trade;  ethnic  and  religious  strife; 
the  world  security7  consequences  of  popula- 
tion growth,  environmental  decline,  and 
resource  scarcity.  Will  also  assess  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  such  responses  as:  arms 
control  and  disarmament  efforts;  UN  peace- 
making and  peacekeeping  operations;  inter- 
national mediation  and  conflict  resolution 
efforts;  regional  security  systems.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  write  a  research  paper  on 
a  current  conflict  or  security  problem,  cover- 
ing both  the  nature  and  origins  of  the  con- 
flict problem  and  the  most  promising  solu- 
tions that  have  been  devised  to  resolve  it. 
To  be  arranged 
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\mherst:  Political  Science  64 

Seminar  on  Problems  in  International 

Security 

^n  intensive  investigation  of  the  principal 
hreats  to  international  peace  and  stability  in 
he  post-Cold  War  era.  and  of  the  methods 
levised  by  the  world  community  to  over- 

JOme  these  threats.  Will  consider  both  spe- 
;ific  security  threats  and  larger  problems  of 
nternational  governance.  Particular  problem 
ireas  to  be  considered  will  include:  the  world 
security  consequences  of  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  North-South  tensions;  regional 
jonflict  in  the  Third  World;  nuclear  and 
zhemical  weapons  proliferation,  the  conven- 
ional  arms  trades;  ethnic  and  religious  strife; 
and  the  world  security  consequences  of 
population  growth,  environmental  decline, 
ind  resource  scarcity.  Will  also  assess  the 
-dative  effectiveness  of  such  responses  as: 
inns  control  and  disarmament  efforts;  UN 
peacemaking  and  peacekeeping  operations; 
international  mediation  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion efforts;  regional  security  systems.  Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  follow  develop- 
ments in  a  particular  country  or  area  and  to 
write  a  research  paper  on  some  aspect  of 
current  world  security  affairs,  covering  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  its  likely  evolution  in 
the  1990s,  and  the  most  promising  solutions 
that  have  been  devised  to  resolve  it. 


Ahmet  Kuyas,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(at  Mount  Holyoke  Under  the  Five  College 
Program) 

First  Semester: 

'Mount  Holyoke:  History  lllf 
The  Modern  Middle  East 

A  survey  of  the  modern  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing the  Muslims  of  Russia,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  to  the  present.  The 
course  will  study  the  political  and  ideological 
developments  under  European  pressure:  the 
process  of  imperialist  penetration,  the  soul- 
searching  provoked  by  the  challenge  of 
Europe,  the  various  responses  developed  In- 
Middle  Eastern  societies,  and  present-day 
problems  related  to  those  responses 
*  credits 
MW  11  a.m.-12:15  p.m. 

[Smith:  History  209a 

The  Middle  East  and  World  War  I] 

(Lecture)  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  most 


significant  eveni  in  the  formation  <>f  the 
modem  Middle  East   Focuson  regional 
tensions  on  the  eve  ol  war;  developments 
during  the  wan  and  the  reshaping  of  the 
Middle  Past  after  the-  war.  Spe<  ial  reference 

to  imperialist  designs  and  the-  claims  ot  van 

ous  regional  nationalisms   |  I  | 

i  credits 

UMass:  History  497H 
History  of  Modern  Turkey 

The  course  will  cover  the  period  from  the 
Young  Turk  Revolution  ot  L908  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  multi-party  democracy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  intellectual  movements, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  ot  the  Kenialist  Revolution:  the 
development  of  secularism,  the  building  of  a 
national  economy,  and  the  attempt  at  creat- 
ing a  new  national  identity. 
M  W  2:30-3:45  pan. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  History  74 

The  Middle  East  and  World  War  I 

A  detailed  study  of  the  most  significant  event 

in  the  shaping  of  the  modern  Middle  last. 
the  course  will  focus  on:  I  1  >  the  local  ten 
sions  on  the  eve  of  the  War.  (2)  the  develop- 
ments during  the  hostilities,  and  (3)  the 
reshaping  of  the  Middle  hast,  with  special 
reference  to  imperialist  designs  and  the 
claims  of  various  nationalisms  in  the  region. 
Two  class  meetings  per  week 

Smith  History  208b 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire 

The  course  will  be  a  survey  ot  600  years  ot 
South-East  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
history.  It  will  consist  of  a  stud\  of  the  last 
Middle  Eastern  empire  with  reference  to 

Islamic  and  Byzantine  traditions  and  will 
locus  on  the  development  of  various  <  Otto- 
man institutions  which  constituted  the  pillars 
of  a  world  power. 
M  W  2:H\-\  p.m. 

11  lampshire:  Social  Science  251 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East] 
Stalling  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  this 
course  will  examine  the  rise  ot  nationalist 
ideology  in  the  Middle  East  including  the 
Turkic  speaking  peoples  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
relationship  between  social  political  develop- 
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merit  and  the  rise  of  nationalism  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  advent  of  the  new  ideol- 
ogy, and  to  its  role  in  the  still-persistent  con- 
flict between  secularism  and  fundamentalism. 


Anthony  Lake,  Professor  in  International 
Relations  (at  Mount  Holyoke  College  Under 
the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Smith:  Government  251a 
The  Vietnam  War 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 300.  See  second  semester. 
4  credits 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[Amherst:  Political  Science  30f 
The  Vietnam  War] 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 300. 

Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations 

273f 

Case  Studies  in  American  Foreign  Policy 

An  examination  of  decisions  that  have  been 
central  to  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II,  covering  such  cases  as  Hiro- 
shima, the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Nicara- 
gua, nuclear  proliferation,  trade  negotiating, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  The  bureaucratic 
and  political  pressures  that  framed  the  issues, 
as  well  as  their  broader  substantive  implica- 
tions, are  examined.  Enrollment  limited. 

Second  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations 

300 

The  Vietnam  War 

The  history  of  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  including  a  review  of  the  origins  of 
the  war  and  U.S.  intervention;  the  domestic 
impulses  for  deepening  involvement  and 
then  withdrawal;  the  negotiations  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement;  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
our  foreign  policies.  Particular  attention  to 
lessons  about  how  American  society  makes 
its  foreign  policies.  Enrollment  limited. 

I  Mass  Political  Science  255 

Case  Studies  in  American  Foreign  Policy 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 273f. 

4  credits 


[Hampshire:  Social  Science  310 
Third  World  Revolutions] 

An  examination  of  the  purposes,  causes,  and 
results  of  revolutions  in  the  Third  World. 
After  consideration  of  relevant  general  theo- 
ries on  the  subject,  the  course  will  concen- 
trate on  five  case  studies:  revolutions  in 
China,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Iran. 
In  each  case,  attention  will  be  given  first  to 
the  course  of  the  rebellion  and  then  to  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  consequences 
of  the  revolution  in  succeeding  years.  Four 
cases  of  current  or  incipient  revolutions  will 
then  be  examined.  Enrollment  limited. 

[Hampshire:  Social  Science  293 
The  Vietnam  War] 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 300. 


Shlomo  Lederman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Hebrew  (at  the  University  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Amherst:  Hebrew  1 
Elementary  Modern  Hebrew 

A  one-year  elementary  course  in  spoken  and 
written  Israeli  Hebrew.  Emphasis  first  semes- 
ter will  be  on  development  of  oral  profi- 
ciency and  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing 
skills.  Second  semester  will  include  reading 
and  discussion  of  authentic  Hebrew  texts. 
Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course.  (E) 
8  credits 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[UMass:  Hebrew  201 
Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  I] 

Continues  study  of  modern  Hebrew:  in- 
creases proficiency  in  conversation,  reading 
and  writing  skills.  Adapted  short  stories, 
audiovisual  aids.  Written  and  oral  exercises, 
language  lab  attendance.  Prerequisite:  He- 
brew 101,  102,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

I  Mass  Hebrew  301 
Advanced  Modern  Hebrew  I 
To  improve  third-year  students'  grammar. 
vocabulary,  and  fluency  through  graded 
readings  to  advanced  level  of  reading,  listen- 
ing, oral,  and  written  proficiency.  A  struc- 
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Cured  approach  to  literature.  Prerequisite: 
Hebrew  240  or  equivalent,  or  consent  ol  the 
instructor. 

Second  Semester: 

Amherst:  Hebrew  2 
Elementary  Modern  Hebrew 

Same  description  as  above. 

[UMass:  Hebrew  202 
Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  CI 
Continuation  of  Hebrew  201.  Further  work  in 
Hebrew  conversation,  grammar,  reading  and 
writing.  Adapted  short  stories,  videotapes. 
Class  presentation,  written  and  oral  exercises, 
language  lab  attendance.  Prerequisite:  He- 
brew 201  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

IMass:  Hebrew  302 
Advanced  Modern  Hebrew  II 

for  third  year  students.  Grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, and  fluency  through  graded  readings  to 
advanced  level  of  reading,  listening,  oral,  and 
written  proficiency.  A  structured  approach  to 
literature.  Prerequisite:  Hebrew  301  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 


Elizabeth  H.D.  Mazzocco,  Visiting  Assistant 

Professor  of  Italian  and  Director  of  the  Five 
College  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center 
(at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  I'nder  the 
Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

UMass  Italian  324 

A  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

Beginning  with  the  poetry  of  scuola  siciliana 
and  that  of  dolcestil  juiovo,  we  will  study 
Italian  literature  from  the  Petrarch. 
Boccaccio,  Poliziano,  Ariosto,  Macchiavelli. 
Michelangelo,  Gaspar  Stampa,  Goldoni, 
Alfieri.  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  Verga.  Pirandello. 
Moravia,  Buzzati,  Sciascia,  Ginsberg  and 
Dano  Fo.  Literary  selections  will  be  drawn 
from  poetry,  short  stories,  plays  and  novels 
All  works  will  be  studied  in  their  political 
social  historical  context  and  students  will 
follow  the  changing  trends  and  movements 
in  the  history  of  Italian  literature.  In  general, 
students  should  have  completed  Italian  IK). 
120,  230,  240  or  equivalent.  All  readings 
written  oral  work  will  be  in  Italian. 


Second  Semester: 

[UMass:  Italian  52^ 

Literature  of  the  High  Renaissance) 

The  course-  as  a  whole  will  explore-  master- 
pieces of  prose-,  poetry  and  theater  from  the 
Italian  High  Renaissance-   Selections  from  the 

works  ot  Ariosto,  (  astiglione,  Bembo,  della 

Case-.  Machiavelli.  Ru/ante.   \retino. 
Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  Gaspara 

stampa    Students  will  compose  critical  es 
savs,  prepare  oral  presentations,  and  write  a 
solid  research  paper  on  a  topic  c  hosen  bv 
the  student  and  approved  bv  the  instructor 

IMass   Italian  569 

19th  and  20th  Century  Italian  Theatre 

This  course-  is  open  to  advanced  majors  Of 
graduate  students    In  addition  to  reading  the 
works  of  a  variety  of  L9th  and  20th  century 
playwrights,  we  will  stage  a  number  of 
scenes  and  perhaps  even  an  entire  play. 
Authors  whose  works  will  be  studied  include 
D'Annunizio,  Verga,  Pirendello,  De  Fillippo, 
Fo,  and  Rame;  we  will  also  delve  into  the 
transition  from  theatrical  stage  to  opera  stage 
and  follow  a  play  through  that  transition.  All 
work  will  be  done  in  Italian;  students  will 
present  oral  reports  and  write  critiques  and  a 
final  research  paper  in  addition  to  a  final. 


Louis  Michel,  Distinguished  Visiting  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematical  Sciences  tat  smith  Col- 
lege under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Mathematics  339s 
Symmetry  and  the  Theory  of  Groups 

•\n  unusual  course  which  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  mathematics  And  phvsks  majors, 
although  we  think  that  other  science  majors 
will  enjoy  it.  Instead  ot  concentrating  on  the 
minimum  of  group  theory  usually  presented 
for  physicists  (i.e..  unitary  representations),  it 
will  attempt  to  give-  a  v  k-vv  of  the  field  broad 
enough  so  that  a  potential  physicisl  or  scien- 
tist can  learn  for  himself  or  herself  whatever 
is  needed  for  new  physical  applications 
Unlike  the  standard  mathematics  course  on 

group  theory,  we  will  never  stray  tar  from 

the  key  notion  that  groups  are-  the  appropri- 
ate language  in  which  to  talk  about  symme- 
try    Ml  mathematical  concepts  will  be  dis- 

cussed  in  the  context  of  physical  applica 

lions.  We  begin  with  the-  rudiments  (  >t  group 
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theory  and  group  actions  (with  many  ex- 
amples) together  with  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  symmetry  in  physics.  We  illustrate  the 
concepts  by  studying  reflection  groups.  We 
then  turn  to  linear  representations  of  finite 
and  compact  groups,  and  a  discussion  of 
bosons  and  fermions.  This  will  be  followed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Lie  theory  of  symme- 
try in  differential  equations  and  a  look  at  the 
representation  theory  of  Lie  algebras  and 
groups.  This  will  allow  us  to  study  spontane- 
ous symmetry  breaking.  Here  again,  we 
review  the  connections  with  different  do- 
mains in  physics  and  engineering.  If  time 
permits,  we  will  study  homotopy  groups  and 
the  topological  classification  of  symmetry 
defects;  the  cohomology  of  groups  and 
group  extensions,  and  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  crystallography.  Prerequisites:  Calcu- 
lus III,  Linear  Algebra.  Co-taught  with  Donal 
O'Shea. 


Ali  Mirsepassi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy (at  Hampshire  College  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

Mount  Holyoke:  Anthropology  237f 
Societies  and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
facilitate  cross-cultural  communication  and 
understanding  by  introducing  students  to 
various  facets  of  the  modern  Middle  East: 
geography,  culture  (language,  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  art),  political  systems,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 
4  credits 
To  be  arranged 

[UMass:  Near  Eastern  Studies  391B 
Critical  Perspectives  on  the  Modern 
Middle  East] 

Promotes  critical  thinking  about  the  Middle 
East  by  analyzing  how  stereotypes  hinder 
understanding  of  "other"  cultures  and  societ- 
ies.  (  ritical  survey  of  the  Middle  East's  image 
in  the  West  as  reflected  in  academic  disci- 
plines, media,  and  popular  culture.  Entails 
perspectives  of  religious  and  secular  intellec- 
tuals, including  women  intellectuals,  from  the 
area. 
To  Ik-  arranged 


Hampshire:  Social  Science  213 
Theories  of  Social  Change  and  Middle 
Eastern  Societies 

Three  broad  themes  will  define  this  social 
theory  course.  First,  we  will  consider  classi- 
cal and  more  recent  works  in  social  theory 
with  an  emphasis  on  their  analysis  of  non- 
Western  societies.  (Hegel  on  the  philosophy 
of  history;  Max  on  the  Asiatic  mode  of  pro- 
duction; Weber  on  the  sociology  of  religion 
and  the  Islamic  city;  Durkheim's  "Elementary 
Forms  of  Religious  Life";  Habermas's  theory 
of  communicative  action.)  In  this  section,  we 
will  consider  critiques  of  "Orientalism"  (e.g., 
Said)  and  "Eurocentrism"  (e.g.,  Amin).  Next, 
we  will  examine  the  different  ways  social 
change  is  culturally  accommodated  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  societies,  looking  specifically 
at  debated  around  Islam  and  the  position  of 
women.  Key  texts  for  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  course  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: Geerts,  Islam  Observed,  Tibi,  Islam  and 
the  Cultural  Accommodation  of  Social 
Change;  Sharabi,  Neopatriarchy  and 
Mernissi,  Beyond  the  Veil.  Taught  with  Mar- 
garet Cerullo. 

Second  Semester: 

Smith:  Sociology  233b 

Religion,  Culture,  and  Social  Change  in 

the  Middle  East 

A  sociological  analysis  of  cultural  accommo- 
dation to  social  change  in  the  Middle  East. 
Topics  include:  theories  about  the  historical 
origins,  social  context,  and  cultural  meanings 
of  the  current  Islamic  movement;  ideology 
and  secularism;  traditions  and  modernity;  the 
rise  of  Islamic  movements  and  politics;  fu- 
ture, social,  cultural  and  political  trends  in 
Middle  Eastern  societies;  prospects  for  de- 
mocratization and  development  in  the  re- 
gion. 
4  credits 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[Hampshire:  Social  Science  234 
Sociology  of  Islam 

Critical  survey  of  sociological  theories  of 
religion  and  their  relevance  to  understanding 
of  Islam  as  a  social  construct.  Classical 
(Comte,  Durkheim,  Marx,  Weber)  and  con- 
temporary (Frankrurl  School,  Parsons, 
Berger,  Geertz,  Luhmann,  Habermas)  socio- 
logical theories  will  be  considered.  The 
relationship  between  Islam  and  capitalism, 
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the  link  between  modern  class  formation  and 
secular  ideologies,  and  the  evolution  of  civil 
society  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  examined 

UMass :  Sociology  331 

Religion  and  Revolution  in  Iran 

This  course  will  examine  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion of  1978-79  as  a  case  study  in  sociology 
of  revolutionary  change  in  the  Third  World. 
We  will  survey  the  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural setting  of  Iranian  society  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  five  areas:  1)  the 
social  and  cultural  aspects  of  social  change  in 
modem  Iran.  2)  The  historical  roots  and 
cultural  context  of  religious  experiences  and 
modes  of  religious  expressions  in  the  Shi'i 
Islam.  3)  The  relationship  between  state,  civil 
society,  and  the  Shi'i  ulama  in  modern  Islam. 
4)  The  origin,  interpretations,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Iranian  revolution.  5)  The 
impact  of  the  Iranian  revolution  on  Islamic 
societies,  The  Third  World  countries,  and  in 
the  West. 


J.  Michael  Rhodes,  Professor  of  Geochemis- 
try (at  the  University'  of  Massachusetts  Under 
the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester: 

UMass:  Geology  59 1G 
Analytical  Geochemistry 

A  review  of  modern  analytical  techniques 
Chat  are  widely  used  for  the  chemical  analysis 
Of  geological  samples.  Topics  to  be  covered 
iwill  include  optical  emission  and  absorption 
spectrometry,  X-ray  fluorescence  and  diffrac- 
tion analysis,  neutron  activation  analysis,  and 
mass-spectrometric  isotope  dilution  analysis. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  principles  of  these 
techniques,  the  sources  of  error,  and  the  role 
that  they  play  in  analytical  geochemistry. 
Petrology  or  Introductory  Geochemistry 
recommended.  Enrollment  limited. 
To  be  arranged 

[UMass  Geology  591M 
Geochemistry  of  Magmatic  Processes] 

Geochemical  aspects  of  the  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  earth's  mantle  and  the  gen- 
eration of  crustal  rocks  through  magmatic 
processes.  Topics  will  include  cosmic  abun- 
dance and  nebula  condensation,  chemistry  of 
meteorites,  planetarv  accretion,  geoehronol- 


ogy,  chemical  and  isotopk  evolution  ot  the 

mantle,  composition  And  evolution  ot  the 

earth's  crust,  trace  element  And  isotopu 
constraints  on  magma  genesis  Prerequisite: 
Petrology  and  or  Introductory  Geochemistry 

3  credits 

Second  Semester: 

1  Mass  Geology  512 

X-ray  Fluorescence  Analysis 

Theoretical  and  practical  application  i  »t  X  ra\ 
fluorescence  analysis  in  determining  major 
and  trace  element  abundances  in  geological 
materials.  Prerequisite:  Analytical  Geochemis- 
try recommended.  Enrollment  limited 

2  credits 

W  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

UMass  Geology  591V 
Volcanology 

A  systemic  coverage  of  volcanic  phenomena. 
types  of  eruptions,  generation  and  emplace- 
ment of  magma,  products  of  volcanisni. 
volcanoes  and  man.  and  the  monitoring  and 
prediction  of  volcanic  events   Case  studies  ot 
individual  volcanoes  presented  to  illustrate 
general  principles  of  volcanology.  paying 
particular  attention  to  Hawaiian,  ocean-floor, 
and  Cascade  volcanism.  Petrology  recom- 
mended. Enrollment  limited. 
To  be  arranged 

'Institutional  location  of  class  will  be  varied 
depending  on  enrollment. 
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The  Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies 
offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  a 
concentration  in  African  studies  as  a  comple- 
ment to  their  majors. 

Minimum  course  requirements  are  six 
courses  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1 .  One  course  providing  an  introductory 
historical  perspective  that  surveys  the 
African  continent; 

2.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  social  sci- 
ences; 

3.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  fine  arts  and 
humanities; 

4.  Three  additional  courses  on  Africa,  each 
in  a  different  department,  chosen  from 
history,  the  social  sciences,  education,  and 
the  fine  arts  and  humanities. 


3.  With  the  approval  of  the  student's  African 
Studies  adviser,  two  relevant  courses 
taken  at  schools  other  than  the  five  col- 
leges may  be  counted  toward  the  certifi- 
cate; 

4.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course; 

5.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete 
their  program  with  a  special  studies  that 
will  integrate  and  focus  their  course 
work; 

6.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  academic  programs  that 
offer  residence  for  a  semester  or  more  in 
Africa. 

For  further  details,  consult  one  of  the  cam- 
pus representatives: 


A  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  four  requirements  is  available 
from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  from  the 
Five  College  Center. 

Other  requirements: 

1 .  Proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  En- 
glish through  the  level  of  second  year  in 
college,  to  be  fulfilled  either  in  a  language 
indigenous  to  Africa  or  an  official  lan- 
guage in  Africa  (French,  Portuguese,  or 
Arabic); 

2.  No  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
departmenl  ma\  Ik- counted  toward  the 
<  ertifk  ate: 


Amherst  College:  Reinhard  Sander,  Depart- 
ment of  Black  Studies. 

Hampshire  College:  Tsenay 
Serequeberhan. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Samba  Gadjigo, 
Department  of  French. 

Smith  College:  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Ralph 
Faulkingham,  Department  of  Anthropology; 
andJ.V.O.  Richards.  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies. 
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The  International  Relations  Certificate  Pro- 
gram offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
pursue  an  interest  in  international  affairs  as  a 
complement  to  their  majors.  The  program 
provides  a  disciplined  course  of  study  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the 
complex  international  processes — political, 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  environmen- 
tal— that  are  increasingly  important  to  all 
nations. 


No  more  than  four  of  these  courses  in  any 
one  department  can  be  counted  toward  the 
certificate,  and  no  single  course  can  satisfy 
more  than  one  requirement.  Students  who 
complete  the  required  courses  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  (no  pass/fail  options)  will 
receive  the  certificate. 

There  is  at  least  one  adviser  on  each  campus 
for  the  International  Relations  Certificate: 


The  Certificate  Program  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  courses  covering  the  following 
areas  of  study: 

1.  .Introductory  world  politics; 

2.  Global  institutions  or  problems; 

3.  The  international  financial  and/or  com- 
mercial system; 

4.  A  modern  (post-1815)  history  course 
relevant  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional systems; 

I.   Contemporary  American  foreign  policy; 

6.  A  contemporary  foreign  language  up  to  a 
proficiency  level  of  the  second  year  of 
college; 

7.  Two  courses  on  the  politics,  economy, 
and/or  society  of  foreign  areas,  of  which 
one  must  involve  the  study  of  a  Third 
World  country. 


Amherst  College:  William  Taubman.  Politi- 
cal Science. 

Hampshire  College:  Benjamin  Wisner, 
Social  Science. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Vincent  Ferraro, 
Politics;  Anthony  Lake,  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Smith  College:  Steven  Goldstein,  Govern- 
ment; Elizabeth  Doherty,  Government. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Stephen  Pelz, 
History;  Eric  Einhorn,  Political  Science;  Peter 
Haas,  Political  Science;  M.J.  Peterson,  Politi- 
cal Science. 


A  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  seven  requirements  is  avail- 
able from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  the 
Five  College  Center. 
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The  Five  College  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
show  an  area  of  specialization  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  in  conjunction  with  or  in  addition 
to  their  majors.  The  program  provides  a 
disciplined  course  of  study  allowing  students 
to  draw  on  the  rich  resources  of  more  than 
50  Latin  Americanist  faculty  members  in  the 
Five  College  area  and  is  designed  to  enhance 
their  understanding  of  the  complex  region 
that  comprises  contemporary  Latin  America. 

Minimum  course  requirements  (minimum  of 
three  credits  each): 

1 .  A  broadly  based  introductory  course 
providing  an  overview  of  the  social  and 
political  history  of  Latin  America  (such  as 
History  260a/26lb); 

2.  One  course  in  the  humanities,  including 
courses  focusing  on  Latin  American  cul- 
ture from  the  pre-Columbian  period  to  the 
present  (such  as  art,  art  history,  dance, 
film,  folklore,  literature,  music,  religion, 
and  theatre); 

3.  One  course  in  the  social  sciences  includ- 
ing anthropology,  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  and  sociology,  that  offers 
substantial  attention  to  Latin  America  and/ 
or  the  Caribbean; 

4.  An  interdisciplinary  seminar  taught  by  two 
or  more  faculty  members  representing  two 
or  more  of  the  five  colleges. 


Other  requirements: 

1 .  Proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
through  the  level  of  the  fourth  semester 
of  college  language  study.  Students  must 
take  one  of  these  languages  to  the  inter- 
mediate level  and/or  demonstrate  in  an 
interview  the  ability  to  conduct  a  normal 
conversation  and  read  and  interpret  a 
text. 

2.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course  that  qualifies  for 
the  minimum  certificate  requirement. 

At  least  three  of  the  eight  courses  must  be 
taken  either  at  another  of  the  five  colleges  or 
be  taught  by  a  faculty  member  not  of  the 
student's  own  institution. 

The  certificate  adviser  on  each  campus  is  the 
director  of  the  Latin  American  studies  pro- 
gram at  that  campus  or  another  individual 
designated  by  that  body. 
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The  Athletic  Program 


Linda  C.  Hackett,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Athletics 


Coaches 

James  Babyak,  M.A.,  Coach  of  Basketball  and 

Soccer 
Kim  Bierweit,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Swimming  and 

Diving 
Theresa  Collins,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Skiing 
Christine  Davis,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Tennis 
Suzanne  Payne.  M.Ed.,  Coach  of  Riding 


Carla  Coffey,  M.A.,  Coach  of  Cross  Country 

and  Track  and  Field 
Bonnie  May,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Softball  and 

Volleyball 
Kathy  Moeller,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Crew 
Erin  Kinsella,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Squash 
Judy  Strong,  B.S.,  Coach  of  Field  Hockey  and 

Lacrosse 

Staff 

Mary  E.  O'Carroll,  M.S.,  Athletic  Trainer 
Carolyn  Jimenez,  M.S.,  Assistant  Athletic 
Trainer 


The  athletic  program  offers  opportunities  for 
athletic  participation  to  all  students  of  the 
college,  at  the  intercollegiate,  intramural,  and 
club  levels.  Students  interested  in  athletic 
instruction  should  consult  the  exercise  and 
sport  studies  department  listings  beginning 
on  p.  198.  Although  Smith  does  not  offer 
athletic  scholarships,  financial  aid  is  available 
on  the  basis  of  need.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Athletics, 
Ainsworth  Gymnasium,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  MA  01063. 


A.  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  intercollegiate  program  emphasizes  the 
pursuit  of  athletic  excellence  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  competition  with  other  highly  skilled 
athletes.  There  is  opportunity  for  post  season 
play  on  a  regional  and  national  level  for  all 
teams  and  individuals  who  qualify.  Smith  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  New  England 
Women's  8  (NEW  8)  Conference  and  belongs 
to  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  and  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  (ECAC). 

In  1992-93.  the  college  will  field  the  follow- 
ing intercollegiate  teams: 


Basketball.  Season:  November-March.  Prac- 
tice hours:  M  T  W  Th  F  4—6  p.m.,  James 
Babyak. 

Crew.  Season:  September-November,  Janu- 
ary-May. Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  F  4—6 
p.m.  or  as  schedules  permit.  Kathy  Moeller 

Cross  Country.  Season:  September-Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3- 

5  p.m.,  Carla  Coffey. 

Field  Hockey.  Season:  September— Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m..  F 
3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Judy  Strong. 

Lacrosse.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  MTWTh44p.m,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.. 
Judy  Strong. 

Riding.  Season:  September—November, 

February-May.  Practice  hours:  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Suzanne  Payne. 

Skiing.  Season:  January— March.  Practice 

hours:  November-December.  M  T  \Y  Th  F  i- 

6  p.m.  [nterterm:  <s  a.m.— »  p.m.  February  and 
March,  to  be  arranged,  Theresa  Collins. 

Soccer.  Season:  September-November. 

Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  F  +-0  p.m..  James 
Babvak. 
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Softball.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  MTWTh  4-6  p.m.,  F  3-5  p.m., 
Bonnie  May. 

Squash.  Season:  October-March.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m., 
Erin  Kinsella. 

Swimming  and  Diving.  Season:  September- 
February.  Practice  hours  for  swimming:  M  W 
4-6  p.m.,  T  Th  3-5  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.; 
practice  hours  for  diving:  M  T  W  Th  5:45- 
7:30  p.m.,  F  1-3  p.m.,  Kim  Bierwert. 

Tennis.  Season:  September-November, 
February-April.  Practice  hours:  MTWTh  4—6 
p.m..  F  3-5  p.m.,  Christine  Davis. 

Track  and  Field.  Season:  Mid-November 
through  December,  preseason  conditioning; 
technique  and  strength  work.  January-May, 
indoor/outdoor  competition.  Practice  hours: 
November  through  December,  three  days  per 
week  to  be  arranged.  January-May  MTWTh 
F  4-6  p.m.,  Carla  Coffey. 

Volleyball.  Season:  September-November. 
Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30- 
5:30  p.m.,  Bonnie  May. 


B.  Intramural  Athletics  and 
Sport  Clubs 

The  intramural  program  is  for  all  students 
who  want  to  participate  in  a  recreational 
competitive  program  but  who  do  not  want 
to  make  the  commitment  of  time  required  by 
varsity  athletics.  The  focus  of  the  intramural 
program  is  on  interhouse  competition.  The 
34  houses  vie  with  friendly  rivalry  for  tourna- 
ment championships  in  badminton,  3  on  3 
basketball,  field  hockey,  paddle  tennis,  in- 
door soccer,  softball,  squash,  tennis,  volley- 
ball, ultimate  frisbee  and  kickball,  and  in 
special  events  such  as  a  novice  crew  regatta 
(the  Head  of  the  Paradise),  campus  runs, 
inner  tube  water  polo,  flag  football,  triathlon 
and  croquet. 

The  club  sports  are  a  group  of  independent 
clubs  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association.  They  are  supported 
by  dues,  fund-raisers,  SGA  activities,  fee 
allocations,  and  the  Athletic  Association. 
Open  to  Smith  students  of  any  ability  level, 
club  sports  provide  a  resource  to  learn  a 
new  sport  or  practice  a  familiar  one.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  13  clubs:  Basketball,  Cro- 
quet, Cross  Country  Skiing,  Cycling, 
Fencing,  Golf,  Outing,  Riding,  Rugby, 
Sailing,  Softball,  Synchronized  Swim- 
ming and  Tennis. 
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The  Board  of 
Trustees 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  President 
Northampton,  MA 


Anne  E.  Impellizzeri  '55 

New  York,  NY 

Phoebe  Reese  Lewis  '51,  Chair 

Milwaukee,  WI 

Margaret  E.  Mahoney 

New  York,  NY 


Anne  Thaxton  Bass  '70 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Bruce  D.  Benson 
Denver,  CO 

Christine  von  Wedemeyer  Beshar  '53 

New  York,  NY 

Sarah  Szold  Boasberg  '58 

Washington,  D.C. 

Joyce  Chiang  '92 

AJlston,  MA 

Brooks  Colwell  Campion  '91 

Hartford,  CT 

Kathleen  Hussey  Cardinal  '56 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Carol  Thompson  Cole  '73 

Washington,  D.C. 

John  L.  Eastman,  Esq. 

New  York,  NY 

Christina  Janson  Eldridge  '53 

Bronxville,  NY 

Pamela  Smith  Henrikson  '62 

Cambridge,  MA 

Donald  C.  Hood,  Vice  Chair 

New  York,  NY 


Nancy  Weiss  Malkiel  '65 

Princeton,  NJ 

Susan  Dunn  Marshall  '68 

Columbia,  SC 

Joyce  E.  Moran  '69,  Vice  Chair 

Chicago,  IL 

Margaret  (Peggy)  Seay  Oglesby  '61 

Dallas,  TX 

Janice  Carlson  Oresman  '55 
New  York,  NY 

C.  Barnwell  Straut 

Princeton,  NJ 

John  T.  Subak 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Edward  W.  Zimmerman 

New  York,  NY 


Judith  L.  Marksbury,  Secretary 

Louise  Avars  Barden  AC,  Assistant  Secretary 

Ruth  Constantine,  Chief  Financial  Office 
and  Treasurer 
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The  Board  of 
Counselors 


Faculty 


Carolyn  Tucker  Couch 
New  York,  NY 

Theatre  Committee 


76 


Rosemary  Wilcox  Dickerson  51 

Birmingham,  MI 

Chair 

Kathleen  Barnes  Grant  '75 
Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Residence  Life  Committee 

Patricia  Haynes  '73 

New  York,  NY 

Afro-American  Studies  Committee 

Jane  MacDonald  Healy  '56 

Vail,  CO 

Campus  School  Committee 

Caroline  M.  Henderson  '70 

Etna,  NH 

College  Relations  Committee 

Mary  Shaw  Newman  '50 

Lincoln  Center,  MA 

Friends  of  the  Library  Committee 

Sue  Welsh  Reed  '58 

Cambridge,  MA 
Museum  Committee 

Eleanor  Alton  Sulston  '55 

Southport,  CT 
Chapel  Committee 

Jenette  Harvey  Wheeler  '64 
Ardmore,  PA 

Health  Services  Committee 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 
President  and  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  (1975) 

Jill  Ker  Conway,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Ed.D., 
L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  (1989) 

Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Benjamin  Martin  Shaub,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  and 

Geography (1958) 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  MA. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Bianca  del  Vecchio,  Diploma  di  Magistero 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Edna  Rees  Williams,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1964)  and  Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 

Education  (1965) 

Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  Ph.D. 
College  Archivist  Emeritus  (  1  c)(  >5 1 

Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature^  l CX>6) 

Virginia  Corwin  Brautigam.  HI).  PhD 
Charles  .v  Clark  Prof essor  Emeritus  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  <  1966) 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  Sc.D. 

Prof  essor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1967) 
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Kenneth  E.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

Prof essor Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

11967) 

Esther  Carpenter,  Ph.D..  D.Sc.  (Hon.) 
Myra  M  Sampson  Prof  essor  Emeritus  in  the 

Biological  Sciences  (  1968 ) 

Jean  Strachan  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Sydenham  Clark'  Parsons  Professor  Ement us 
W History  \  1968) 


Marshall  Schalk.  PhD 

Professor  Emeritus  ofGeologyi  1972)  and 

Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  B.S.  in  C.l 
Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds < 1972) 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  Ph  1) 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature ( 1973) 


Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (  1968) 


Max  Salvador!  Dr.  Sc.  (Pol),  Litt.  D. 
Dwight  \\  Morrow  Professor  Emeritus  of 

History  (1973) 


Helen  Muchnic,  Ph.D. 

Helen  and  Uiura  Shedd  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Russian  Language  and  Literature A  1969)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
(1969) 

Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  Ph.D. 

Rofx'rt  A .  Woods  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Economics  (1970) 

Neal  Henry  McCoy,  Ph.D. 

Gates  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

H970) 


Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
(1973) 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 
Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language  and 
Literature  (197 '4) 

Theodora  Sohst  Brooks,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  (1974) 

Charles  DeBruler,  B.S. 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1974) 

Vera  A.  Joseph,  M.D. 

College  Physician  Emeritus  (1975) 


Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  <  1971) 

Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Child 

Study  (197V) 


Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
(1976) 

Helen  Benham  Bishop,  A.B. 

Registrar  Emeritus  ( 1976) 


Anne  Gasool,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 

Language  and  Literature  (1971) 

William  IP.  Campbell 
Horticulturist  Emeritus  1 1971) 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 
Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor  Emeritus 
of Philosophy  (1972) 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  ( 1972 1 


Florence  Isabel  Macdonald,  A.B..  A.M. 

(Hon.) 

Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

(1976) 

Edith  Kern,  Ph.D. 

Doris  Silhert  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 

Humanities  (Comparative  Literature)  I  19      I 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  Ph.D..  Litt. I).. 
D.F.A.  (Hon.),  L.H.I) 

William  R  Kenan.  Jr  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Art  (1978) 


George  Stone  Durham,  Ph  1) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (  1978 1 
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Jean  Lambert,  Lie.  es  L.,  D.E.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  WIS) 

Helen  Louise  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students  Emeritus  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  (1979) 

Barbara  Stewart  Musgrave,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1979) 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

(1981) 

Mary  DeWolf  Albro,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Career  Development 

Office  (1981) 

Betty  Baum,  M.S.S. 

Student  Counselor  Emeritus  (1981) 


Herman  Edelberg,  M.D. 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1985) 

Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theater  ( 1 986) 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1986) 

George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
a  nd  Literatu  res  ( 1 986) 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  (1986) 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures  (1986) 


Dilman  John  Doland,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1982) 


James  Holderbaum,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1986) 


John  H.  Detmold,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Development  (1982) 

Dorothy  Edmonds 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  Center  (1982) 

Vernon  Gotwals,  A.B.,  M.F.A. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1984) 

Dorothy  Stahl,  B.Mus.,  Diploma 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1984) 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Dance  (1984) 

Eileen  Kathleen  Edelberg,  M.D. 
Associate  Physican  Emeritus  (1984) 


B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  Ph.D. 

Myra  M.  Sampson  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  Sciences  (1986) 

Jess  J.  Josephs,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1986) 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  M.  Mus.,  Lie.  de 

Concert 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1986) 

Richard  P.  Wilbur,  A.M. 
Poet  Emeritus  (1986) 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  A.M. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

(1987) 


Robert  Lee  Ellis,  MBA. 
Treasurer  Emeritus  ( 1 98  \  I 


Louis  Conn-Haft,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1987) 


Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  ( L985) 

Andree  Demay,  Agregee  de  ll  fniversite 
Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 
Literature  (  1985) 

Rita  May  Benson.  \1  S. 

Assoi  iate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Exert  iseand 
Sports  studies  i  1985) 


William  Edward  Hatch,  MA. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  ( 1987) 

Paul  Pickrel,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  I  1987) 

Sten  Harold  Stenson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  ( 1987) 
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Klemens  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 

/..  Clark  Seelye  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

(1987) 

H.  William  Gilbert,  MBA. 
Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1987) 

Charles  Chetham,  Ph.D. 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Smith  College 

Museum  of  Art  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

h988) 

Henry  Kung,  B.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chinese  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Lucile  Martineau,  M.A.,  M.S.W. 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Kenneth  McCartney,  Ph.D. 

Robert  A .  Woods  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Economics  (1988) 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  Dottore  in  Lettere 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
Literature  (1989) 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1989) 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  (1989) 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  M.D. 

College  Physician  Emeritus,  Director  Emeritus 

of  Health  Services  (1989) 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological  Sciences 

(1990) 

Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  Ph.D. 

Achilles  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1990) 

Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  Dottore  in  Lingue  e 
Letterature  Straniere 

Prof essor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
Literature  (1990) 


Ix)rna  R.  Blake,  B  A 

Director  Emeritus  of  Admission  I  1991 1 

Jean  Higgins,  Ph.D. 

Prof  essor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

literature  (  1991) 

Joan  Hatch  Lennox,  M.S.S.W.,  M.F.A. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
(1991) 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  M.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Exercise  and  Sport 

Studies  ( 199 1) 

Charles  Langer  Robertson,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Government  ( 1 99 1 ) 

Leo  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government  (1991 ) 

Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1992) 

Gemze  de  Lappe 

Artist  in  Residence  Emeritus,  Dance 
Department  (1992) 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  Ph.D. 

Syndenham  Clark  Parson  Professor  Emeritus 

of History  (1992) 

Lawrence  A.  Fink,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Child 
Study  (1992) 

W.  Bruce  Hawkins,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1992) 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1992) 

Lory  Wallfisch 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

(1992) 


Patricia  C.  Olmsted,  A.B. 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Sophomore  Class  and 
Associate  Dean  Emeritus  for  Intercollegiate 
Study '(1990) 
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Professors 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg 

Professor  ofGoi  ernment 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

Ptvfessor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.  Indiana  University,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University 

Joan  Afferica 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Barnard  College,  M.A.  Radcliffe  College, 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Michael  O.  Albertson 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  Aldrich 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Middlebury  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Texas. 

Robert  T.  Averitt 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  North  Texas  State  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Texas. 

David  R.  Ball 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  Brandeis  University,  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur  en 

Litterature  Generate  et  Comparee,  University  of 

Paris. 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee 

Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat,  College  Marie  de  France, 
Montreal,  M.A.  Universite  de  Montreal,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University 


Leonard  Berkman 

Anne  HesseUine  Hoyt  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Columbia  College,  M.F.A.,  D.F.A.  Yale 

University. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  C.  Bourque 

Esther  Booth  Wiley  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

John  B.  Brady 

Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Robert  Buchele 

Professor  of  Economics 
B.S.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Ann  Moss  Burger 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  in  Geology 
A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.  Indiana 
University. 

H.  Robert  Burger 

Achilles  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Yale  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Indiana 

University. 

Carl  John  Burk 

Gates  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Miami  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  North  Carolina. 


Randall  Bartlett 
Professor of Economics 

A.B.  Occidental  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

I  imriMty. 


James  Joseph  Callahan 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Marist  College,  Ph.D.  New  York 

University 


Donald  C.  Baumer 

Professor  of  Government 

h  A  ( )hio  I  fniversity,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ohio  State 

( fniversity. 


Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy 

Professor  ofMothematU  s 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 
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Amy  Clampitt 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  1899 Distinguished 

Wfiter-in-Residence 

Alice  R(xlrigues  Clemente 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of 

Comparatit  v  literature 

AH..  M.A..  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

David  Warren  Cohen 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

B  S.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  M.  Connolly 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  for 

Curriculum  and  Faculty  Development 

B.A.  Fordham  College,  M.A.  Oxford  University, 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

FayeJ.  Crosby 

Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Wheaton  College,  Ph.D.  Boston 

University. 

H.  Allen  Curran 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Washington  and  Lee  University,  M.S., 

Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

B.A.  Syracuse  University,  M.Div.  Union 

Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

JillG.deVilliers 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Psychology 
B.Sc.  Reading  University,  England,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Peter  A.  de  Villiers 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Rhodes  University,  South  Africa,  B.A. 

Oxford  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Piotr  Decowski 

Professor  of  Physics 

M.Sc,  Ph.D.  University  of  Warsaw. 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage 
Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Bordeaux,  Lie.  es  L.,  D.E.S.,  Docteur  en 
Histoire,  University  of  Paris. 


Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Bihlh  al  literature 

All  Harvard  College,  M.Div.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  I'll  I).  Columbia 
I  ni\  ersity. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 
Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Brandeis  University,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
A.B.  Columbia  College,  B.D.  Harvard 
University,  S.T.M.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Dr.  Theol.  University  of  Heidelberg. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study  and 

Director  of  the  Campus  School 

B.A.  Colby  College,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Suzan  Edwards 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.A.  Dartmouth  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Hawaii. 

Paul  Richer  Evans 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.  Yale  University, 

M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn 

Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.  Roosevelt  University,  Mus.M.  Manhattan 

School  of  Music. 

George  Morrison  Fleck 

Professor  ofChem  istn  • 

B.S.  Yale  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Dean  Scott  Flower 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
I  diversity. 

SueJ.M.  Freeman 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  Rutgers  University,  M.S..  Ph.D.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Randy  O.  Frost 

Professor  qfPsy  chology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas 
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Daniel  K.  Gardner 

Professor  off  list*  >n ' 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 


D.  Dennis  Hudson 

Professor  of  World  Religions 

B.A.,  M.A.  Oberlin  College,  Ph.D.  Claremont 

Graduate  School. 


Myron  Peretz  Glazer 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  M.A.  Rutgers 

University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Tufts  College,  M.A.  Fletcher  School  of  Law 

and  Diplomacy,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Philip  Green 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.P.A.,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University. 

Justina  Winston  Gregory 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University. 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  History  and  Professor 
of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  M.A.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Hauck 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 


Kenneth  Paul  Hellman 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
A.B.  Drew  University,  M.S. 
State  University. 


Ph.D.  Michigan 


James  M.  Henle 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 


Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins 

Professor  of  A  nthropology 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  M.A., 

University. 


Ph.D.  Columbia 


Daniel  Horowitz 

Professor  <>/ 'American  Studies  and  of  History 

II A.  Yale  College,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

Professor  of  History  and  of  American  studies 

K.v  Wellesley  College,  MA.  Ph.D.  Harvard 

I  tmviMU 


Jefferson  Hunter 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  B.A.  University  of 
Bristol,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  University  of  Hartford,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Columbia  University. 

Leslie  RJaffe,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  College  Physician 

Monica  Jakuc 

Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  M.S.  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

James  H.  Johnson 

Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University. 

Ann  Rosalind  Jones 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.A. 

Columbia  University,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Roger  T.  Kaufman 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Murray  James  Kiteley 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Frederick  Leonard 

/  'nfessor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.  Miami  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Ijeshko 

rnfessorofArt 

B  A..  M.A.,'  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 
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Robert  G.  Unck 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

hs  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Ph.D. 

■Diversity  of  Chicago. 

Lester  K.  Little 

Dwigbt  IV  Morrow  Professor  of  History 

A  B  Dartmouth  College.  M.A..  Ph.D.  Princeton 
University. 


B.A.  American  International  College,  M  A 
i  m\ersit\  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
I  fniversity,  Litt.D.  (Hon  I  American 
International  College 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele 

William  R  Kenan,  fr  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Queens  College,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 
University. 


Thomas  Hastings  Lowry 

frofessor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Ronald  Russell  Macdonald 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

B  A .  M.Phil..  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Alan  L.  Marvelli 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study. 

Director  of  the  Smith  College-Clarke  School  for 

the  Deaf  Teacher  Education  Program,  and 

Director  of  Graduate  Study 

B.S.  Bridgewater  State  College,  M.E.D.  Smith 

College.  Ed.D.  University  of  Massachusetts  at 

Amherst. 

Robert  B.  Merritt 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Dean  of  the 

Faculty 

B.A..  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas. 

Chester  J.  Michalik 

Professor  of  Art 

B  v  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

Boston  University. 

Louis  Michel 

Distinguished  \  Isiting  Professor  of 
Mathematical  Sciences  (at  Smith  College  under 
the  Fit  e  College  Program ) 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A  Vassar  College,  M.D.  Columbia  University. 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Vassar  College,  M.Sc.  London  School  of 
Economics,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Francis  Murphy 

Professor  of  English  Ixinguage  and  Literature 


Howard  Allen  Nenner 

Professor  of  Hist  ( >n ' 

B.A.  Queens  College,  LL.B.  Columbia 

University.  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 

Robert  M.  Newton 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton,  Ph.D. 
I  fniversity  of  Massachusetts. 

Elliot  Melville  Offher 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  in  the  Humanities 

(Art J  and  Printer  to  the  College 

B.F.A..  M.F.A.  Yale  University. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.  Augustana  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

William  Allan  Oram 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Yale  College,  B.A.  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Joseph  O'Rourke 

Spencer  T.  and  Ann  W.  Olin  Professor  of 
Computer  Science 

B.S.  St.  Joseph's  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  Shattuck  Parsons 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.C.P.  Harvard 

University,  M.A..  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University. 

Douglas  Lane  Patey 

Professor  of  English  Ixinguage  and  Literature 
A.B.  Hamilton  College.  M.A.  (Philosophy),  MA 
(English),  Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia. 
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Ronald  Christopher  Perera 

Elsie  Irwin  Sweeney  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  A.M.  Harvard  University. 

Jeanne  A.  Powell 

Elsie  Damon  Simonds  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

A.B.  Pembroke  in  Brown  University,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard 
Director  of  Libraries 

B.A.  University  of  Maryland,  M.A.  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  M.A.  Library  Science 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

Professor  of  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Rider  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Saint  Benedict's  College,  Ph.D.  Catholic 

University  of  America. 

Quentin  Quesnell 

Roe/Straut  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
M.A.,  S.T.L.  Saint  Louis  University,  S.S.D. 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 


Marylin  Martin  Rhie 

fessie  Wells  Post  Professor  of  Art  and  Professor 

of  East  Asian  Studies 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago. 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson 

P  rofessor  of  Government  and  Syliia  Dlugasch 

Bauman  Professor  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.Div.  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

Peter  Isaac  Rose 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 

A.B.  Syracuse  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Stuart  Rosenfeld 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Colby  College,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Stanley  Rothman 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  Professor  of 

Government 

B.S.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  A.M.  Brown 

University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  American 

University,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 


Lisa  Raskin 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 

Charles  Eric  Reeves 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Williams  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Philip  D.  Reid 

Louise  C.  Harrington  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Eastern  Michigan  University,  M.A. 

University  ol  Missouri,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold 

Director  of  the  Career  Development  Office  and 
Adjum  t  Associate  1 'rofessor  of  Psychology 
B  \   Hood  College-.  M.Ed,  C.A.G.S.,  Ed.D. 
Northeastern  l  niversitj 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutcner,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Psyt  bology 

\  B  ( foeriin  College,  MA.  Ph.D.  Ohio  State 

(  nrversirj 


Alan  N.  Rudnitsky 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

B.S.  Drexel  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

James  J.  Sacre 

Doris  Silbert  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(French  Language  and  Literature) 
Baccalaureat,  Ecole  Normale,  Parthenay, 
C.A.P.,  C.A.E.A.,  C.E.I.G.  Universite  de  Caen, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Boston  College. 

Neal  E.  Salisbury 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles. 

Willy  Schumann 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.,  M.A  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 
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Marilyn  Schuster 

Professor  of  French  language  and  Literature 

and  of  Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  Mills  College.  MPhil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
I  fniversity. 

Stylianos  P.  Scordilis 
Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
\  IV  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  State 
I  fniversity  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

1  [elen  E.  Searing 

Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  oj  Art 

B.A.  Vassar  College,  Certificate,  University  of 

Copenhagen,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal 
Louise  Wolff Kahn  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  University  of  Chicago,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

John  Porter  Sessions 
Professor  of  Music 
Mus.M.  Catholic  University. 


Richard  Jonathan  Sherr 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Columbia  University,  M.F.A. 

Princeton  University. 


Ph.D. 


Donald  Steven  Siegel 

Prvfessor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  M.S.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of  English 

language  and  Literature 

A.B.  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

D.A.  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University,  J.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 


Elizabeth  V.  S  pel  man 

Professx  >r  ofPbik  >s<  ph  j  • 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 

I  fniversity. 

Melvin  S.  Steinberg 

Professc  rrofPhy  sic  s 

PS.  M.S.  University  of  North  Carolina.  PhD 

Yale  University. 


Joachim  W.  Stieber 

Professor  of  History 
A.B.  Princeton  University, 
University. 


M.A.,  Ph.D.  Yale 


Robert  Teghtsoonian 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Stephen  G.  Tilley 

MyraA.  Sampson  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.S.  Simmons  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Taitetsu  Unno 

Jill  Ker  Conway  Professor  of  Religion  and  East 
Asian  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget 

Helen  and  Laura  Shedd  Professor  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  and  Professor  of 
Comparatiie  Literature 
Magister,  University  of  Tubingen,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 


J.  Diedrick  Snoek 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Western  Reserve  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Michigan. 


Ph.D. 


Ruth  Ames  Solie 
Professor  of  Music 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A. 
Chicago. 


Ph.D.  University  of 


Susan  R.  Van  Dyne 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Women  s  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 
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Frances  Cooper  Volkmann 

Harold  Edward  and  Elsa  Siipola  Israel  Professor 

of  Psychology 

A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Brown  University,  D.Sc.  (Hon.)  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Radcliffe 

College. 

Susan  Kay  Waltner 

Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  Occidental  College,  M.S.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Patricia  Weed 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock 

Professor  of  Music 

A.B.  Union  College,  M.Mus.  Yale  School  of 

Music. 

Brian  White 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wales. 

Richard  E.  White 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.S.  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

William  Petrie  Wittig 

Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

Ann  Wright 

I^ean  of  Enrollment 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester. 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Physu  s 

MSc.  l  niversity  <>l  Warsaw,  Ph.D.  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Resean  h.  Warsaw. 


Andrew  Zimbalist 

Robert  A .  Woods  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A..  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 


Associate  Professors 


Howard  Adelman 

Associate  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies  and 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 
B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Brandeis 
University. 

Raphael  Adas 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Merrie  Bergmann 

Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B.A.  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers  University, 
M.A.  Wright  State  University,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Toronto. 

David  Bickar 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Reed  College,  Ph.D.  Duke  University. 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 

Associate  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport 

Studies 

B.A.  Duke  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Richard  T.  Briggs 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  College  of  Wooster,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Kansas. 

Jane  Bryden 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  M.M.  New  England  Conservatory. 

A.  Lee  Burns 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.S.,  M.F.A.  University  of  Iowa. 
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J.  Patrick  Coby 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D.  University  of  Dallas. 

Nora  F.  Crow 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Stanford  University,  A.M..  Ph.D.  Han  aid 

University. 

Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

and  of  Afro-American  Studies 

B.A.  Williams  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Yvonne  Daniel 

Assi  >ciate  Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  California  State,  M.A.  Mills  College,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

R.  Craig  Davis 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  M.A. 

I  fniversity  of  Wales,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia. 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 

Bnx)k,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  New  York  University. 

Nalini  Easwar 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  University  of  Bombay,  India,  M.S., 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Karen  Smith  Emerson 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Luther  College,  M.M.  University  of  Illinois. 

Richard  Fantasia 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  Upsala  College,  M.S.  State  University  of 

New  York  at  Buffalo,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Craig  M.  Felton 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Saint  Vincent  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Marline  Gantrel-1  ord 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

literature 

Agregee  de  II  Inrversite,  1  kxteur  de  Troisieme 

Cycle  en  Litterature  Francaise,  La  Sorbonne, 

Paris,  France. 

Walter  Glannon 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

B.A.  Duke  University,  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 

University 

Michael  Gorra 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Amherst  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Middlebury  College,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director 
of  the  Program  in  Public  Policy 
B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Katherine  Taylor  Halvorsen 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  M.Ed.  Boston 
University,  M.S.  University  of  Washington, 
D.Sc.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  of  Comparative  Literature 
A.B.  Vassar  College,  M.A.T.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Susan  Heideman 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts, 

M.F.A.  Indiana  University. 

John  D.  Hellweg 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  M.A. 

Stanford  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 
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Janet  Lyman  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  College  Conservatory,  B.S. 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  M.A.  University  of 

Vermont. 

Caroline  Houser 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Mills  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Carolyn  Jacobs 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  Associate  Professor  in  the  School  for 
Social  Work 

B.A.  Sacramento  State  University,  Ph.D. 
Brandeis  University. 

Donald  Joralemon 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jocelyne  Kolb 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Ann  Leone 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A,  Ph.D.  Brown 

University. 

Thomas  S.  Litwin 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Science  Center 
B.A.  Hartwick  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Deborah  G.  Lubar 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.F.A.  Rutgers  University. 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
B.A,  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University. 

Robert  J.  Mclntyre 

AssociaU '  I  'r<  yfi  ssor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Grinnell  College,  M.P.A.  Cornell  University, 

Ch  I)  University  oi  North  Carolina. 

Joseph  George  McVeigh 

Assch  iate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Li  Salle  College,  MA.  PhD  University  ol 

Pennsylvania 


Charles  A.  Meyer 

Harnish  Visiting  Artist  (Art) 
B.A.  Goddard  College. 

Patricia  Y.  Miller 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 
Northwestern  University. 

Richard  Millington 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.A,  M.Phil,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Walter  Morris-Hale 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.A. 

University  of  Stockholm,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Geneva. 

Donna  Kiyo  Nagata 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  A.M., 

Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign. 

Gary  L.  Niswonger 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Miami  University,  M.Ed.  Ohio  University, 

M.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  of  Comparative  Literature 
A.B.  City  College  of  New  York,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University. 

Philip  K.  Peake 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Carleton  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 

Paulette  Peckol 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  Ph.D.  Duke 
University. 

Karen  Pfeifer 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton,  Ph.D. 
American  I  niversity. 
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Dwight  Pogue 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  M.S.  Kansas  State  College,  M.F.A. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 


Nola  Reinhardt 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
A.B.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Ph.D. 


Thomas  A.  Riddell 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
American  University. 

Denise  Rochat 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman 

Director  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 
A.B.  Radcliffe  College. 

Elizabeth  Savoca 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers  University, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Carleton  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Margaret  L.  Shook 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 

Patricia  L.  Sipe 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  Union  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Sweet  Briar  College,  Texas  Tech 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Catherine  H.  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.  University  of  Virginia, 

M.F.A.  University  of  Texas. 


Cynthia  Smith 

Associate  Professor  ofAfro-AmerU  an  studies 

B.A.  Spelman  College, M.Ph.,  Ph. I)  Yak 

University-. 

Charles  P.  Staelin 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Interim 
Executive  Director  of  Information  Systems 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan. 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.  Middlebury 
College,  Madrid,  Ph.D.  University  of  Arizona. 

Janie  Vanpee 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Edward  Verso 

Visiting  Artist  in  Dance 

Doreen  A.  Weinberger 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Arizona. 

Steven  A.  Williams 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 
Davis. 

Louis  Wilson 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.  California  State  University,  M. A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Southern  California. 

Dennis  T.  Yasutomo 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A.  San  Francisco  State  University,  M.A., 

M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Carol  Zaleski 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 
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Igor  Zelljadt 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 

Literature 

M.A.  Yale  University. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt 

Ass<  Kictte  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature  and  Dean  of  the  Senior  Class 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  A.M.  Indiana 
University,  Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst . 


Assistant  Professors 


Adrianne  Andrews 

Assistant  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.S.  Roosevelt  University,  M.A.  Northeastern 
Illinois  University,  Ph.D.  Northwestern 
University. 

Brenda  Allen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Lincoln  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Howard 

University. 

Jamee  Ard 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  St.  Olaf  College,  M.M.  University  of 

Southern  California. 

Martha  Armstrong 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Rhode  Island  School 

of  Design. 

Paula  E.  Arnold 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

A.B.  Colby  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.  Yale 

University. 

Sharon  Park  Arslanian 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.,  M.A.  Mills  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California,  Riverside. 

Pau  Atela 

.  [ssistani  Professor  of  Mathematu  s 

Li<  en<  indo  en  Mathematicas,  I  'Diversity  of 

Barcelona,  Ph.D.  Boston  University. 


Giovanna  T.  Bellesia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 

Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill,  Dottore  in  Lingue  e  Letterature  Straniere, 

I.U.L.M.,  Milano. 

Ernest  J.  Benz 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 

Nalini  Bhushan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  Stella  Maris  College,  Madras  University, 
M.A.,  M.Phil.  Madras  Christian  College,  Madras 
University,  India.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan. 

Alan  Bornbusch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Duke  University. 

Anna  Botta 

Assistant  Professor  ofLtalian  Language  and 

Literature 

Laurea,  Universite  di  Torino,  M.A.  University  of 

Pennsylvania. 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Boston  College,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Scott  A.  Bradbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Amherst  College,  B.A.,  M.A.  Corpus 

Christi  College,  Oxford  University,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Brigitte  Buettner 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Maturita  D,  Liceo  Cantonale,  Switzerland,  M.A. 
Universite  de  Paris-X  Nanterre,  Ph.D.  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences  Sociales,  Paris. 

Robert  Bufalini 

Assistant  Professor  in  Italian  Lnnguage  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Indiana  University,  M.A.  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Susan  Cherniack 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 
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Susan  Clark 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A  Rockford  College,  M.A.  Emerson  College, 

Ph.D.  Tufts  University. 

R(  >setta  Marantz  Cohen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.  Yale  I  University,  M.F.A.  Columbia 

University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia. 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch 

.  \ssistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Columbia  College.  MA,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Norman  Cowie 

I  isiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Film/Video  (at  the 
I  nil  ersity  of  Massachusetts  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

literature  (at  Smith  College  Under  the  Five 

College  Program) 

M.Phil.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

John  Davis 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Elizabeth  Doherty 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government  and  Dean  of 

the  I -itst- Year  Class 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

Lois  C.  Dubin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

D.C.S.,  B.A.  McGill  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Gisela  Erf 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.  The  University  of  Guelph,  Ph.D. 
Cornell  University. 

Arturo  Escobar 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
B.S.  Universidad  del  Valle,  Colombia,  S.A., 
MRS.  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


Ley  la  Ezdinli 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

BA  Wesleyan  University,  MA,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  I  fniversity 

Velma  Garcia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

BA  Smith  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph. I)  Yale 
University. 

Howard  Gold 

Assistant  Professor  in  Government 

B.A.  McGill  University,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 

Ruth  Haas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Kenneth  Hafertepe 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  Studies 
B.A.  Georgetown  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Takao  Hagiwara 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Sophia  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

Andrea  Hairston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College,  A.M.  Brown  University. 

Mary  Harrington 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.Sc.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 
University  of  Toronto,  Ph.D.  Dalhousie 
University. 

Virginia  Hayssen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.  Pomona  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

Robert  Ellis  Hosmer,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  M.A.  (Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature)  Smith  College,  M.A. 

(English),  Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts 
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James  B.  Hubbard 

Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist  Studies 
<  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
B.A.  Webster  University,  M.A.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ellen  Kaplan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Binhamton,  M.F.A.  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro. 

Marina  Kaplan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

and  of  Latin  American  Studies 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Tulane 

University. 

Barbara  A.  Kellum 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.  University  of  Southern  California, 

A.M.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Gillian  Kendall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Stanford  University. 

Josephine  D.  Lee 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.S.  (Humanities),  B.S.  (Physics)  Massachusetts 

Iastitute  of  Technology,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Richard  Lim 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.  University  of  California,  M.A.  Princeton 

University. 

Deborah  Linderman 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  of  Film  Studies 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.  Columbia 
I  nivvrsity.  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 

Assist  ( intPn  >/(  sr  >r<  fEconom  ics 

B  V  N.I.< ).(..  College  of  Accounting  and 

Finance,  M.A.  Eastern  Michigan  University. 


Don  Mangone 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Queens  College,  M.A.  West  Virginia 

University. 

Anne  McKernan 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Marymount  Manhattan  College,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Grant  Russell  Moss 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the 

College 

B.Mus.  University  of  Nebraska,  M.M.,  M.M.A., 

D.M.A.  Yale  University. 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Sharon  M.  Palmer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  California,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Northwestern  University. 

Susan  M.  Peterson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  St.  Lawrence  University,  M.A.,  M.Phil.. 

Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Mary  Philpott 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  andfuniors  Classes 
A.B.  Albertus  Magnus  College,  M.A.  Trenton 
State  College,  Ph.D.  Rutgers  University. 

Robert  Roos 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B.S.  Waynesburg  College,  M.S.,  M.C.S. 
University  of  Illinois,  Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Ranu  Samantrai 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Christine  M.  Shelton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
B.S.  Madison  College,  M.S.  James  Madison 
University. 
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Nancy  J.  Shumate 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Indiana  University,  M.A  .  Ph. I)  Harvard 

University. 

Annemarie  Spauster 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

B.A.  Vassar  College,  M.A.  Princeton  University, 

Ph.D.. 

Lucinda  Thayer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of 

Choral  Music 

B.M.  University  of  Massachusetts,  M.M.  Indiana 

University. 

Dominique  F.  Thiebaut 
.  \ssistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Diplome  d'Etudes  Universitaires  Generates 
(DEUG),  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie  Curie,  Paris 
VI,  France;  MaTtrise  es  Sciences,  Institut 
d'Informatique,  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie  Curie; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Petra  Turowski 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Ph.D. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

John  Van  Buskirk 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  The  Eastman  School  of  Music,  M.M.  The 

Juilliard  School. 

Robert  Weir 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  Shippensburg  State  College,  M.A. 

Shippensburg  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 


Instructors 

K  Scon  Baker 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

B.A.  The  Evergreen  state  College,  MA  Tufts 

University. 

Nancy  Grote 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Ed.  Tufts  University, 

M.S.W.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Alice  Hearst 

Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.  Idaho  State  University,  M.A.  Cornell 

University,  J.D.  University  of  Washington  Law 

School. 

John  Moore 

Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  A.M.  Harvard 

University. 

Angeles  J.  Placer 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
M.A.  Cornell  University. 

Annabel  Prins 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.  Springfield  College,  M.S.  Smith  College. 

Sunka  Simon 

Instructor  in  German  Language  and  Literature 
M.A.  University  of  Hamburg. 

Luan  Troxel 

Instructor  in  Government 
A.B.  Northwestern  University. 


Teresa  Yu 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 


Ann  Zulawski 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin 

American  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  M.S. 

Bank  Street  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 


Lecturers 

Ernest  L.  Alleva 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  Universitj 

Julio  Alves 

Adjunct  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 

Literature 

Thomas  Travis  Amy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Haverford  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Arizona. 
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Instructors  /  Lecturers 


Nicole  Ball 

Lecturer  in  French  Language  and  Literature 

C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes. 

Jerry  Bevington 

Lecturer  n i  Dance 

John  K.  Bollard 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.A.  University  of 
Wales,  Ph.D.  University  of  Leeds. 

Ann  Edwards  Boutelle 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
M.A.  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
New  York  University. 

John  Bracey 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

E.  Shelton  Burden 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.  Tennessee  State  University,  J.D. 
Texas  Southern  University. 

Lale  Aka  Burk 

Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor  in 

Chemistry 

A.B.  The  American  College  for  Girls,  Istanbul, 

A.M.  Smith  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Carl  Caivano 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Syracuse  University,  M.F.A.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 

Debra  L.  Carney 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.,  M.F.A.  University  of  Massachusetts. 


Karen  Conklin 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

B.S.,  M.L.A.,  Ed.D.  State  University  of  New 

York. 

Margaret  Cormack 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Harvard  University,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Jenine  Dallal 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Birzeit  University,  West  Bank,  M.A. 
Columbia  University,  M.A.  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Holly  Davis 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Robert  Chapin  Davis 

Adjunct  Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Ph.D. 
Stanford  University. 

Michael  Dempsey 

Lecturer  in  Theatre 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Green  Bay, 

M.F.A.  University  of  Connecticut. 

Tom  R.  Dennis 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

William  A.  Dent 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 


Elizabeth  E.  Carr 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  and 
Catholic  Chaplain 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Southern  California, 
Ph.D.  Graduate  Theology  Union,  Berkeley. 

Daniel  Carter 

La  Purer  in  Mathematu  s 

B.A.  Williams  (  a  allege,  M.S.  I  Fniversity  of 

Massa<  husetts. 


Elizabeth  DiFelice 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.  Oberlin  College,  M.M.  State  University  of 

New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 

Pascale  Farago 

Sevres  Visiting  Lecturer  (French  Language  and 

Literature) 

Agregee  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne,  Paris, 

France 


Jim  Coleman 

Let  turerin  Dam  e 

BA  University  ol  California  at  Santa  Cruz, 

M.F.A.  1   imrisi!\  (.t  l  |. ill 


Kirby  Farrell 

lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 


Lecturers 
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Hubert  Flesher 

lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B  \  Pomona  College,  M.A..  M.Div.  Yale 
l  fniversity. 

Karey  Fowler 

lecturer  in  Dance 

Terese  Freedman 
lecturer  in  Dance 
B  \  I  fniversity  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

Samba  Gadjigo 

Lecturer  in  Afro- American  Studies 

John  Gibson 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  M.F.A. 

Yale  University. 

Paul  F.  Goldsmith 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Richard  Joslin 
Lecturer  in  Art 
A.B.  M.Arch.  Harvard  l  niversity. 

Charles  B.  Ketcham 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  literature 
B.A.  Mount  Union  College,  M.Div.  Daw 
Theological  Society,  PhD  I  niversity  of  St 

Andrews. 

Andreas  Kleinert 

Hamburg  Exchange  Lecturer  in  the  History  of 
the  Sciences 

Susan  G.  Kleinmann 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Trinity  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Rice 

I  fniversity. 

John  Kwan 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Utah  State  University,  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technology. 


Francis  L.  Gougeon 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
A.B.  St.  Mary's  University,  Ed.M.  Springfield 
College. 


Mary  Helen  Laprade 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Wilson  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Radcliffe 

College. 


William  A.  Griswold 

Lecturer  in  Archaeology 

B.A.  Southwest  Missouri  State  University,  M.A. 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 


Alice  A.  Lazerowitz 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

A.B.  Millikin  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D.  Cambridge  University. 


Edward  GrofT 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

George  S.  Greenstein 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
B.S.  Stanford  University,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Edward  Robert  Harrison 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Fellow,  Instiaite  of  Physics,  England;  Fellow, 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Tomiko  Hayashi 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Doshisha  University,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles. 


William  Michael  Irvine 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  M.A. 
University. 


Susan  Lewandowski 

Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Chicago. 

Kenneth  Lipitz 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Daphne  Lowell 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Tufts  University,  M.F.A.  University  of  Utah. 

Elaine  Maclachlan 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature 

Patricia  M.  MacLachlan 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  child  Study 
B.A.  University  of  Connecticut. 


Ph.D  Harvard 
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Jamel  Maouati 

Lecturer  in  French  Li nguage  and  Literature 

Docteur  de  Troisieme  Cycle  en  Litterature 

Comparee,  Universite  de  Paris  X,  Nanterre, 

France. 

Sherry  Marker 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 

Ifeanyi  Menkiti 
Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

Ruth  Mortimer 

Lecturer  in  Art  and  Curator  of  Rare  Books 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.S.  Columbia  University. 


Michael  Paolisso 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles. 

Victoria  Poletto 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Deborah  Poulsen 

Visiting  Artist  in  Residence,  Dance 

Anne  E.  Powell 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  College  Events  and  Summer  Programs 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 


Richard  H.  Munson 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences  and  Director  of 

the  Botanic  Gardens 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 


Read  Predmore 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Celeste  Rega 

Lecturer  in  Theatre 


Mary  Murphy 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  M.A.T.  The  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 


Marjorie  Richardson 

Assistant  Dean  for  Minority  Affairs  and 
Lecturer  in  American  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.  Adelphi  University. 


Jessel  Murray 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.,  M.M.  Temple  University. 

Elena  Mustakova-Naydenova 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.,  M.A.  Sofia  University,  Bulgaria. 

Rebecca  Nordstrom 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Antioch  College,  M.F.A.  Smith  College. 

Gordon  L.  Noseworthy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  McGill  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 
Massac  1  inserts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  Moray  House 
College  of  Education,  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Nylen 

Let  turer  in  Ameru  an  Studies 

B  A   Bu<  knell,  MBA.  Wharton  School. 


Sachiko  Sakai 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Hokkaido  University,  Japan. 

Mitziko  Sawada 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Reed  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  New  York 

University. 

Peter  Schloerb 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Hamilton  College,  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Katherine  Schneider 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.F.A.  Indiana  University. 

Stephen  E.  Schneider 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 


Marc  Pachter 

Lei  tarcr  in  Amerii  an  Studies 

\  B  I  niversirj  oi  California  al  Berkeley,  M.A., 

I'h  I )  l  larvard  I  niversir) 


Peggy  Schwartz 
Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.A.  State- 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
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Christoph  Scriba 

Hamburg  Exchange  Lecturer  in  the  History  of 

the  Sciences 

George  E.  Shambaugh,  IV 

Lecturer  in  Government 

B.A.  Oberlin  College.  M.A.,  M.Phil..  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Rhonda  Singer 

lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  F.  Skrutskie 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 


Karen  Manners  Smith 

Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Brandeis  University,  M.A. 

of  Massachusetts. 


Ph.D.  University 


Ronald  L.  Snell 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  University  of  Kansas,  M.A. 

University  of  Texas. 


Ph.D. 


Stephen  Sossaman 

lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Columbia  University,  M.A.  State  University 

of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 


Ronald  Ticrsky 
lecturer  in  Government 

Richard  Todd 

Visiting  Writer  in  American  studies 

B.A.  Amhersl  College. 

Luann  Troxel 

Lecturer  in  Goivrnment 

Keiko  Ueda,  B  A 

Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.  Hosei  University,  Tokyo. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer 

Lecturer  in  History 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Andrea  Watkins 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Brigham  Young  University,  M.A.  George 
Washington  University,  Ph.D.  Union  of 
Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Union  Graduate  School. 


Ernestine  Stieber 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and  Literature 

A.B.,  M.A.  Smith  College. 

Gretchen  Stiers 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  DePauw  University,  M.A.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 

Stephen  E.  Strom 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Arauz 

Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.  University  of  Tampa,  M.A.  Utah  State 
University,  Ph.D.  Ohio  University. 

Eugene  Tademaru 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.,  M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Chicago. 

Karen  Tarlow 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.Mus.,  M.Mus.  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Ph.D.  Boston  University. 


Donald  Weber 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

Martin  D.  Weinberg 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Leo  Weinstein 

Lecturer  in  Government 

A.B.  Brooklyn  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Chicago. 

Justin  West 

Lecturer  in  Film  Studies 

Nancy  Whittier 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.  Ohio  State  University. 

Wendy  Woodson 
Lecturer  in  Dance 

Catherine  Woronzoff-DashkofT 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat  es  Lettres,  Lycee  Francaise  de 
Vienne,  Austria,  A.B.  Smith  College. 
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Barbara  Wright 
Lecturer  in  Music 

Shin-YunYeh 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.,  M.A.  National  Taiwan  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Judith  S.  Young 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Minnesota. 

Philip  Zaleski 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Wesleyan  University. 


Tahereh  Rahmani,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Steven  Trierweiler,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Relgion  and  Biblical 
Literature 

Kathleen  Wiegand 

Research  Associate  in  Sociology 


Instructional  Support 
Personnel 


Cynthia  White  Tingle 

Camille  and  Henry  Dreyfus  Foundation  Fellow 

Juanita  Holland,  MA,  M.Phil. 

Mendenhall  Fellow  (Art) 

Kimberly  Wallace  Sanders 

Mendenhall  Fellow  (Women  s  Studies) 

Martha  Batten,  M.Ed. 

Practice  Teaching  Supervisor 
Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Hong  Xie 

Research  Associate  in  Biological  Sciences 

Richard  E.  Morel 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Geology 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History 

Mary  Flesher,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History  of  the  Sciences 

Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 
Research  Associate  in  Philosophy 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 

Resean  b  Associate  in  Psyt  hology 


Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Laboratory  Lnstructor  in  Biological  Sciences 

Virginia  White,  MA 

Laboratory  Lnstructor  in  Chemistry 

Molly Jahnige  Robinson,  MA 

Assistant  in  the  Social  Sciences 

David  Meacham,  B  A 

Laboratory  Supervisor  in  Physics 

Julius  Robinson,  B.S. 

Principal  Pianist,  Dance  Department 

Jaixiang  Dai,  MA. 

Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Keiko  Ueda 

Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Reyes  Laazaro,  MA 

Assistant  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics,  Psychology  Department 

Daniel  Rist,  M.FA 

Technical  Director,  Theatre  Department 

Kevin  Wilson,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Architecture  in  Art 

LouAnn  Bierwert,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 
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Sarah  Cooper-Ellis,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Samantha  Gunawardhana.  B.S. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Robert  McMaster.  BA,  M.S.T. 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Min  Zhong,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Nancy  Compton,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Dance 

Kathy  Keillor,  B.FA 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Dance 

Emily  Stein 

leaching  Fellow  in  Dance 

Elizabeth  Tinsley 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Dance 

Sharon  E.  Keinard,  BA 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Fducation  and  Child  Study 

Veronica  M.  Lozano,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Fducation  and  Child  Study 

Hope  S.  Nye,  BA 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Jennifer  M.  Shea,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Susan  L.  Thompson,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Cheryl  Ish,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Erin  Kinsella,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Stephanie  Milbradt,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Susan  Miller,  A.B. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Gail  Murphy,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Jane  Paterson,  B  A 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Marilyn  Strom,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

l^iura  Woods.  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Peter  Blanchette 

Teach  nig  R  -IU  win  Mi  ok 

Linda  Smargie 

'Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 
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Administration 

Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 
President 

Judith  L.  Marksbury,  B.Ed. 
Secretary  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  A.B. 
Director 

Marjorie  S.  Southworth,  B.A. 
Associate  Director 

Office  of  Admission 

B.Ann  Wright,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Enrollment 

Juliet  Brigham,  A.B. 
Director 

Sidonia  M.  Dalby,  M.Ed. 
Susan  J.  Lewandowski,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Directors 

Office  of  Advancement  Services 

Kathryn  K.  Flynn,  A.B. 
Director 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 

E.  Shelton  Burden,  J.D. 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action  and  Assistant  to 

the  President 

The  Athletic  Department 

Linda  C.  Hackett,  Ph.D. 
Director 


Richard  Loebl,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Director  for  Administration 

Jane  Sommer,  J.D. 

Associate  Director  for  Programs  and 
Resources 

Center  for  Academic 
Development 

Marian  Macdonald,  MA. 

Director 

The  Chapel 

Hubert  Louis  Flesher,  M.A.,  M.Div. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel  and  Protestant  Chaplain 

Rabbi  Yechiael  Elias  Lander,  B.H.L.,  MA. 
fewish  Chaplain 

Elizabeth  E.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
Catholic  Chaplain 

The  Clark  Science  Center 

Thomas  S.  Litwin,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Office  of  College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  A.B. 
Director 

John  G.  Eue,  B.A. 
Director  of  Publications 

Stacey  Schmeidel,  B.A. 
Media  Relations  Director 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Ann  M.  Burger,  MA. 

Dean  of  the  College 

Nancy  E.  Asai,  MA. 

Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 


Campus  Security 

Sharon  A.  Rust,  B.A. 
Director 

Career  Development  Office 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Margaret  Zelljadt,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Senior  (lass 

Mary  Philpott,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 

Elizabeth  M.  Doherty,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  First  Year  (lass 

Charles  Robertson,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  International  Study 


Administration 


Director)       3H1 


HrayrC.  Tamzarian,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  and 

Internationa/  Students 

Cate  Masiello,  MA. 
Residence  Life  Coordinator 

Marjorie  Richardson,  MA. 

Assistant  Dean  for  Minority  Affairs 

Meredith  L.  Farnum,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Robert  Merritt,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 

John  Connolly,  Ph.D. 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty 

Development 

Office  of  Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heartt,  A.B. 

Director 

Ann  D.  Nichols,  MA. 
Associate  Director 

Cam  Morin  Kelly,  A.B. 

Director  of  Deferred  Gifts  and  Bequests 

Jane  Bishop  Neumann,  A.B. 

Director  of  Major  Gifts 

John  T.  Risley,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Corporations  and  Foundations 


Health  Services 

Leslie  R.Jaffe.  M.I). 

College  Physician  and  Director  of  Health 

Services 

Pamela  McCarthy,  M.S.W. 

Associate  Director 

Elaine  Longley,  B.S.N. 

Coordinator  of  Nursing  Services 

Office  of  Information  Systems 

Charles  P.  Staelin,  Ph.D. 
Interim  Executive  Director 

Janet  Hukowicz,  AS. 

Acting  Director,  Administrative  Software 

Systems  and  Technology 

R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 

Director,  Office  Systems  and  Operations 
Support 

Richard  E.  Parker,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Educational  Software  and 

Technology 

Office  of  Institutional  Research 

Diane  O.  Cuneo,  Ph.D. 
Director 


The  Library 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard,  MA. 

Director  of  Libraries 


Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Myra  Baas  Smith,  MA. 

Director 

Susan  J.  Stano,  MA. 
Associate  Director 


Five  College  Cooperation 

Lorna  M.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 
Five  College  Coordinator 

Jackie  Pritzen,  MA. 

Associate  Coordinator  for  Academic 
Programs 

Office  of  Graduate  Study 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Ruth  Mortimer,  M.S. 

Curator  of  Rare  Books  and  Assistant 

Librarian 

Christine  Hannon,  MBA. 

Head  of  the  Reference  Department 

Amanda  Bowen,  M.A.,  M.L.I.S. 
Art  Librarian 

David  R.  Vikre,  M.A.L.S. 

Director  of  the  Nonprint  Resources  Center 

Marlene  Wong,  M.S.L.S. 
Librarian.  Werner  Josten  Library 

Director  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and 
the  College  Archives 
To  he  announced 
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Administration  Committees 


Rocco  Piccinino,  Jr.,  M.S.L.S. 
Science  Librarian 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 

Suzannah  J.  Fabing,  B.A. 

Director 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Patricia  A.  O'Neil,  B.A. 
Registrar 

Smith  Management  Program 

Anne  Lalas  Woodworth,  A.B. 
Interim  Director 

Office  of  College  Events  and 
Summer  Programs 

Anne  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Ruth  H.  Constantine,  M.B.A. 
Chief  Financial  Officer 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  M.B.A. 
Associate  Treasurer 

Anthony  M.  Symanski,  M.B.A. 
Controller 

Paul  M.  Garvey,  A.A. 
Director  of  Dining  Services 

William  R.  Brandt,  M.B.A. 

Business  Manager  and  Acting  Director  of 

Physical  Plant 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 

Janice  A.  Keefe,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Human  Resources 

The  Smith  College  Campus 
School 

Raymond  A.  Ducharmejr.,  Ed.D. 
Diret  tor 


Standing 
Committees  1992-93 


Elected  Committees 


Academic  Freedom  Committee 

John  Brady  (1995);  Bruce  Dahlberg  (1994); 
Alice  Hearst  (1993). 


Advisory  Committee  on  Faculty 
Appointments 

Elizabeth  Harries  (1993);  Ann  Jones  (1995); 
Thomas  Lowry  (1994);  Philip  Reid  (1994); 
Peter  Rose  (1995);  Charles  Staelin  (1993); 
Member  of  Faculty  Council  to  be  named 
(non-voting). 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty  Develop- 
ment, Chair  (John  Connolly);  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Class,  non-voting  (Margaret  Zelljadt); 
Nalini  Bhushan  (1995);  Fletcher  Blanchard 
(1995);  Patrick  Coby  (1994);  Thomas  Riddell 
(1993);  Nancy  Shumate  (1993);  Stephen 
Tilley  (1995);  Janie  Yanpee  (1993);  Richard 
White  (1994);  Member  of  Faculty  Council  to 
be  named  (non-voting). 

Committee  on  College  Planning  and 
Resources 

President,  chair  (Mary  Maples  Dunn);  Two 
Trustees;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (Robert  B. 
Merritt);  Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty 
Development  (John  Connolly);  Dean  of  the 
College  (Ann  Burger);  Treasurer  or  Associate 
Treasurer;  Director  of  Development  (Char- 
lotte Heartt);  President  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation (Susan  Dunn  Marshall);  Faculty  Coun- 
cil (Donna  Divine,  Peter  Rowe,  Richard 
Sherr,  Donald  Siegel,  Andrew  Zimbalisl ); 
President  of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation (Kamina  Henderson);  Past  President 
of  the  Junior  Class  (Tess  Resman);  President 
of  the  Junior  Class  (Maggie  Hernandez  >; 
Chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ex  officio 
(Phoebe  Lew  is). 


Committees  Director) 


Committee  on  Community  Policy 

Adrianne  Andrews  (  1994);  Dennis  Hudson 
(1995);  Richard  Lim  I  L993);  Denise  Rochat 
(1995);  Christine  Shelton  (  L994);  Member  of 
Faculty  Council  to  be  named  (non-voting); 
Dean  of  the  College  (Ann  M.  Burger);  Direc- 
tor of  Affirmative  Action  (E.  Shelton  Burden); 
three  students  (Kamina  Henderson,  President 
of  the  Student  Government  Association;  Laura 
Boydston.  Vice  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association;  Kimberly  Jackson, 
Head  of  House  Presidents);  three  staff  mem- 
bers (one  each:  administrative  support,  ad- 
ministrative, service). 

Committee  on  Faculty  Compensation 
and  Development 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty  Develop- 
ment, Chair  (John  Connolly)  (non-voting); 
Mark  Aldrich  (1995);  Robert  Burger  (1994); 
Barbara  Kellum  (1994);  Ann  Leone  (1995); 
Margaret  Olivo  (1995);  Member  of  Faculty 
Council  to  be  named  (non-voting). 

Faculty  Council 

Donna  Divine  ( 1994);  Peter  Rowe  (1993); 
Richard  Sherr  (1995);  Donald  Siegel  (1994); 

Andrew  Zimbalist  ( 1995). 


Committee  on  Grievance 

Brigitte  Buettner  ( 1994);  Virginia  Hayssen 
(1993);  Gillian  Kendall  (1994);  Ronald 
Macdonald  (1993);  R.  Jackson  Wilson  (1994). 
Alternates:  C.  John  Burk  (1993);  Robert  Roos 

(1993). 


Committee  on  the  Library 

Sue  Freeman  (1994);  Douglas  Patey  (1995); 
Donald  Reutener  (1993);  two  students;  Direc- 
tor of  Libraries  (Sarah  Pritchard);  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  (Robert  B.  Merritt)  (non-voting). 

Committee  on  Tenure  and 
Promotion 

President,  Chair  (Mary  Maples  Dunn);  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  (Robert  B.  Merritt);  Susan 
Bourque  ( L995);  Justina  Gregory  (1994); 
Lester  Little  (1995);  Malgorzata  Pfabe  (1995); 
Ruth  Solie  (1994). 
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Directory 


Alumnae  Association 


Officers 

Preside) i I 

Susan  Dunn  Marshall 

2631  Heyward  St. 
Columbia,  SC  29205 
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Mary  Damiano  Pinney  '58,  AC  '80 
RD  3,  Box  407-A 
Robbinsville,  NJ  08691 
Liaison,  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 

Jill  Greenspan  Schiffiman  '62 

24  Rip  Road 

Hanover,  NH  03755 

Chair,  Alumnae  Fund  Committee 


Vice  President 

Elizabeth  Bradley  Hubbard  '54 

27  Mallard  Drive 
Huntington,  NY  11743 

Treasurer 

Margaret  M.  Eisen  '75 

318  Centennial  Circle 
Wilmington,  DE  19807 

Clerk 

Paula  V.  Cortes  '70 

27  Lincoln  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 

Directors 

Amy  Sanders  Clague  '54 

326  East  Kaler  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020 


Janice  Hall  Thompson  '50 

5900  Sentinel  Ridge  Lane 
Cincinnati,  OH  45243 

Sharon  Virginia  Voros  '74 
2017  Park  Place 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76110 

Virginia  Hayman  Cohen  '64 

5  Stepney  Road 

Redding,  CT  06896 

Chair,  Nominating  Committee 

The  Alumnae  Office 

Executive  Director 
Nancy  C.  Steeper 

Director,  Classes  and  Association  Programs 
Ellen  Heffernan 


Susan  Komroff  Cohen  '62 

7  Perkely  Lane 
Riverside,  CT  06878 
Chair,  AARC 

Virginia  Moorman  Gotlieb  '72 
3401  Loadstone  Drive 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91403 


Director,  Clubs  and  Regional  Development 
Sally  Dell'Osa 

Acting  Director  of  Alumnae  Fund 
Nancy  C.  Steeper 

Editor  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
Judith  Gingerich 


Niki  Ingram  '76 

605  West  20th  Street 
Wilmington,  DE  19802 


Director,  Membership  and  P. C  Computer- 
Consultant 
Susan  Gath 


Margaretta  Kuhlthau  Mitchell  '57 
15  Santa  Lucia 
< )nnda,  CA  94563 
Chair,  NAAC 

Kathleen  Parker  O'Beirne  '59 

32  New  London  Rd. 
Mystic,  CT  06355 

(.hair.  House  Committee 


Controller 
Susan  M.  Canedy 

Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College: 
1  (800)  526-2023 

Alumnae  Fund:  1  (800)  241-2056 

Alumnae  Association  Travel  Program: 
1  (800)  241-2029 


Jeanne  Comey  Owen  '47 
700  Beach  Road,  *154 
Vera  Beach,  ll.  32963 
Summer:  195  Main  Street 
I    Hampton,  \Y  1 L937 
Liaison,  Medal  Committee 
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Index 


Abbreviations  and  symbols,  explanation  of, 

88-89 
Absence,  leaves  of,  83-84 
Absence  from  classes,  82-83 
Academic  achievements,  prizes  and  awards, 

49-54 
Academic  calendar,  2-3 
Academic  course  load,  77 
Academic  credit,  80-82 
Academic  Development.  Center  for,  41 
Academic  Honor  Code,  16 
Academic  program,  13-24 
Academic  records,  disclosure  of,  83 
Academic  societies,  49 
Academic  standing,  82-83 
Accelerated  course  programs,  17 
Accreditation,  iv 
Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  17 

admission,  75 

fees  and  expenses,  55-61 

financial  aid,  64 

grading  options,  80-81 
Adding  or  dropping  courses,  79 
Administration  directory,  380-384 
Admission,  69-75 

graduate  study,  25-26 

international  students,  25-26,  32 

undergraduate  study,  69 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  75 

advanced  placement  credit,  72-73,  81 

application  fee,  56 

deadline  dates,  72 

entrance  tests,  70 

health  form,  43 

interview,  73 

international  students,  74 

secondary  school  preparation,  69-70 

transfer  applicants,  73-74 
Admission,  to  courses  requiring  special 

permission,  78 
Advanced  placement,  72-73,  81 

toward  requirements,  81 
Advanced  standing,  70,  81 
Advising,  15-16 

career,  42 

engineering,  16 

minor  advisers,  16 

prelaw,  16 

premajor  and  major  advisers,  15-16 

premedical  and  prehealth  professions,  L6, 

134 

Affiliated  Study  Abroad  Programs,  22-23 


African  studies,  Five  College  certificate  in, 

350 
Afro-American  studies,  90-93 
Age  of  majority,  83 
Ainsworth/Scott  Gymnasiums,  41 

hours,  41 
Air  Force  ROTC,  66 
Alumnae 

networking,  42 

support,  65 
Alumnae  Association 

officers,  384 
Alumnae  Gymnasium,  6,  38 
American  College  Testing  Program,  70 
American  studies,  94-97 

diploma  in,  32 
Amherst  College 

cooperative  program  with,  18,  24,  38 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 
Ancient  studies,  98 
Anthropology,  99-103 
Application  for  admission 

graduate  study,  25-26 

nondegree  studies,  32-33 

undergraduate  study,  70-72 
Archaeology,  104-105 
Architecture  and  landscape  architecture 

courses.  See  An. 
Army  ROTC,  68 
Art,  106-117 
Art  Library,  39 

hours,  39 
Art  museum,  39 

hours,  39 
Assistantships,  graduate,  35 
Associated  Kyoto  Program,  23 
Astronomy,  118-122 
Athletic  fields,  41 
Athletic  program,  42,  353-354 

See  also  Exercise  and  sport  studies. 
Athletics,  42,  353-354 
Auditing 

community:  nonmatriculated  students.  18, 

78-79 

fees  for  nonmatriculated  students.  58 

matriculated  students,  78 
Awards,  49-54 
Bachelor  of  arts  degree,  77 
Bacteriology.  See  Biological  sciences 
Berenson  Dance  Studio,  39 
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Biblical  literature.  See  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Biochemistry,  123-124 
Biological  sciences,  125-134 

master's  degree,  28 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  23 
Black  Gospel  Jubilee,  44 
B'nai  B  nth  Hillel  Foundation,  44 
Board  of  counselors,  356 
Board  of  trustees,  355 
Boathouse,  41 
Botanic  gardens,  38 
Botany.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Bowdoin,  study  at,  24 
Burton  Hall,  38 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  6 

Calendar,  academic,  2-3 

Campus  jobs,  65 

Career  counseling,  42 

Career  Development  Office,  42 

Career  resource  library,  42 

Catholic  chaplain,  43-44 

Center  for  Academic  Development,  41 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 

40 

Hours,  40 
Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  25,  32 
Changes  in  course  registration 

graduate,  36 

undergraduate,  83 
Chaplains,  43-44 
Chemical  engineering,  184 
Chemistry,  135-138 
Child  study,  177 
Chinese.  5eeEast  Asian  studies 
Churches,  44 
Civil  engineering,  184 
Clark  Science  Center,  38-39 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  30 
Class  schedule  chart,  inside  back  cover 
Classical  languages  and  literatures,  139-142 
College  Archives,  38 
College  Board  tests,  69 
College  physician,  43 
College  Scholarship  Service,  63 
Committees,  382-383 
Comparative  literature,  143-147 
Computer  engineering,  184 
( lomputer  fa<  ilities,  40-41 
( lomputer  s<  ien<  e,  148-152 
Confident], iln\ 

<  ;l  medical  re(  ords,  43 

( >l  student  records,  83 
( lonne<  ti<  ut  ( lollege,  study  at,  24 


Continuing  education.  See  Ada 

Comstock  Scholars  Program; 

nonmatriculated  students. 
Contractual  limitations,  59 
Conway,  Jill  Ker,  8,  356 
Cooperative  programs  with  other  institutions. 

18 
Cooperative  Russian  Language  Program,  23 
Cordoba,  study  abroad,  22 
Counselors,  board,  of,  356 
Counseling 

career,  42 

personal,  43 

religious,  44 
Course  enrollments,  Five  College,  79-80 

summary,  45 
Course  load,  77 
Course  numbers,  key  to,  88 
Course  programs 

accelerated,  17 

honors,  18 

independent  study,  18,  78 

regular,  13-15,  77 

Smith  Scholars,  19 
Course  registration,  36,  79 
Courses,  election  of,  78-80 
Courses  of  study,  85-354 
Courses  requiring  permission, 

admission  to,  78 
Course  symbols,  designations,  abbreviations, 

explanation  of,  92 
Credit 

academic,  80-81 

advanced  placement,  72-73,  81 

internships,  18-19,  78 

interterm,  82 

shortage,  81 

summer  school,  81 
Crew  shells,  42 
Cross  country  course,  42 
Curriculum  13 

Dance,  153-161 

facilities,  39 

master's  degree,  30-31 
Dartmouth,  study  at,  24 
Davis,  Herbert,  7 
Deadlines 

for  admission,  72 

for  course  changes,  36,  79 

for  financial  aid,  64 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  30 
Dean's  List,  49 

Deferred  entrance  to  first-year  class,  73 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

ba<  helm'  <>t  arts,  14,  77 

doctor  of  philosophy,  31-32 
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doctor  of  philosophy,  Five  College 

cooperative  degree,  25 
master  of  arts,  27-29 
master  of  arts  in  teaching.  29-30 

master  of  education,  30 

master  of  education  of  the  deaf,  30 

master  of  fine  arts,  30-31 

master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport 
studies,  31 

satisfactory  progress,  82 
Departmental  Honors  Program,  18 
Deposits,  56 

for  graduate  students,  34 
Digital  VAX  11/785,  11/750,  40 
Dining  arrangements,  42 
Diploma  in  American  studies,  32 
Directions  to  the  college,  iv 
Dismissal,  83 
Doctors,  43 

Doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  25,  31 
Dormitories.  See  Residential  houses  for 

undergraduates. 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  36,  79 
Dunn.  Mary  Maples,  8-9,  356 

Early  Decision  Plan,  70-71 

last  Asian  languages  and  literatures,  162-165 

East  Asian  studies,  166-168 

Economics,  169-176 

Ecumenical  Christian  Church,  44 

Education  and  child  study,  177-183 

masters  degree,  30 
Education,  master's  degree,  30 
Election  of  courses,  78-80 
Electrical  engineering,  184 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  43 
Emeriti,  356 
Engineering,  184—185 
England,  study  abroad,  22 
English  language  and  literature,  186-196 
Enrollment  statistics,  45-48 
Entrance  requirements,  69-70 
Ethics,  197 
Exercise  and  sport  studies,  198-205 

master's  degree,  31 
Expenses,  55-59 

Extended  Repayment  Plan,  60-62 
Extracurricular  activities,  42-A4 

Facilities,  37-41 
Faculty,  356-379 

Five  College,  341-349 
Family  Education  Loans,  60-62 
Fees  and  expenses,  55-59 

contractual  limitations,  59 

graduate  study.  34 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  20-22 


Twelve  College  Exchange.  24 
Fellowships,  teaching,  35 
Film  studies,  206-208 
Financial  aid,  35,  63-67 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  64 

campus  jobs,  65 

deadlines,  64 

graduate  students,  35 

grants,  65 

loans,  65 

ROTC  scholarships,  66 

toll-free  information  number,  67 

transfer  students,  64 

work-study,  65 
Fine  arts  center,  39 
Fine  arts,  master's  degree,  30-31 
First  Group  Scholars,  49 
First  Group  Scholarships,  66 
Five  College  Certificates 

African  studies,  350 

International  relations,  351 

Latin  American  Studies,  352 
Five  College  Cooperation,  18 

course  enrollment,  79-80 

course  interchange,  18 

course  offerings,  341-349 

course  regulations,  79-80 
Five  College  faculty,  341-349 
Florence,  study  abroad,  21 
Foreign  students.  See  International  students. 
Foreign  study  programs,  20-24 
France,  study  abroad,  22 
French  language  and  literature,  209-215 

master's  degree,  28 

Geneva,  study  abroad,  21 

Geographical  distribution  of  students,  46 

Geology,  216-219 

German  language  and  literature,  220-224 

Germany,  study  abroad,  22 

Gospel  music,  44 

Government,  225-234 

Grading  options,  80-81 

Graduate  study,  25-36 

admission,  25-26 

enrollments,  49 

international  students,  25-26.  31 
Graduation  requirements,  14,  77 
Graham  Hall,  39 
Grants,  65 

named  and  restricted,  65 
Greek  courses,  139-140 
Greene,  John  M.,  5-6 
Greenhouses,  38 
Gymnasium.  41 

hours,  41 
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Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  39 
Hamburg,  study  abroad,  22 
Hampshire  College, 

cooperative  program  with,  18 

cooperative  Ph.D.,  25 
Health  educator,  43 
Health  insurance,  33,  43,  57 

for  graduate  students,  33 

and  study  abroad,  43 
Health  professions  advising,  16 
Health  professions  program,  134 
Health  regulations,  43 
Health  Services,  33,  43 
Hebrew  courses.  See  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  43 
High  school  preparation  for  applicants,  69- 

70 
Hillyer  Hall,  39 

Art  Library,  39 
Hispanic  studies.  See  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 
History,  235-244 
History  of  the  sciences,  245-246 
History  of  Smith  College,  5-1 1 
Honor  code,  16-17 
Honors  program,  18-19 
Houses,  42 

graduate  students,  33 
Human  Performance  Laboratory,  41 

IBM  personal  computers,  40 
Independently  designed  majors,  14 
Independent  study,  18-19,  78 

abroad,  23 
Industrial  engineering,  184 
Infirmary,  43 

Information  Systems,  40-41 
Inpatient  services,  43 
Inquiries  and  visits,  1 
Insurance,  health,  33,  43,  57 

for  graduate  students,  33 
Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  60-62 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  353-354 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies 

in  Rome,  22 
Interdepartmental  and  extradepartmental 

course  offerings,  340 
Interdepartmental  majors,  14 

honors,  18 
Interdepartmental  minors,  IS 
Interlibrary  loan.  38 
Intermediate  Health  Care  Facility,  43 
International  baccalaureate,  73 
Internationa]  relations,  247-249 
International  Relations  Certificate 

Program.  351 


International  students 

admission,  74 

admission  of  graduate,  25-26,  32 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  25,  32 

Diploma  in  American  Studies,  32 

financial  aid,  74 

graduate  fellowships,  35 

summary  of  enrollment,  46 
Internships 

credit,  18-19,  78 

career,  42 

semester  in  Washington,  24,  234 

Smithsonian  Institution,  24.  96 
Interterm,  3 

credit  status,  82 
Interview,  for  admission  applicants,  73 

career,  42 
Intramural  athletics,  41,  354 
Italian  language  and  literature,  250-252 

master's  degree,  28 
Italy,  study  abroad,  20-22 

Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center,  40 

Japan,  study  abroad,  23 

Japanese.  See  East  Asian  studies 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Pro- 
gram, 24,  243 

Jewish  chaplain,  43 

Jewish  studies,  253-255 

Job,  campus,  65 
searches,  42 
summer,  help  with,  42 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs,  20-22 
course  loads,  77 
enrollments,  45 

Kennedy  professorship,  11 
Kyoto,  study  abroad,  23 

Landscape  architecture.  See  Art. 
Language  Laboratory,  40 

hours,  40 
Late  course  changes,  79 
Late  registration,  79 
Latin  American  studies,  256-257 

Five  College  certificate  in,  352 
Leaves  of  absence,  83-84 
Leicester,  England,  Junior  Year  in,  22 
Library,  38 

hours,  38 

career  resource,  42 
Loans 

graduate  study,  35 

undergraduate  study,  65 
Logic  258-259 
Lyman  Plant  House.  38 


Index 


Major.  1  4 

Majors,  enrollment ,   t7-48 

Majority,  age  of,  83 

Mandatory  medical  leave,  84 

Marine  sciences,  260-261 

Maritime  studies,  24 

Master  of  arts  programs.  27-29 

Mathematics,  262-268 

McConnell  Hall,  38 

Mechanical  engineering.  185 

Medical  leave  of  absence,  84 

Medical  professions  program,  134 

Medical  services,  43 

Medieval  studies.  269-271 

Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

39 
Mendenhall,  Thomas  Corwin,  7-8,  356 
Microbiology.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Microcomputers,  40 
Minor.  15 

Morrow,  Dwight  W.,  Scholarships,  66 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

cooperative  program  with,  18,  24 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 
Museum  of  Art,  39 

hours.  39 
Music,  272-280 

facilities,  39 

tecs  for  practical  music,  57 

gospel,  44 

master's  degree,  28-29 

scholarships,  66 
Mystic  Seaport  Program,  24 

National  Theatre  Institute,  24 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  6-7 

Neilson  chair,  10,  11 

Neilson  Library,  37-38 

Neilson  Scholarships,  66 

Newman  Association,  44 

Neuroscience,  281 

Nondegree  studies,  32-33 

Nondiscrimination  policy,  inside  front  cover 

graduate,  26 
Nonmatriculated  students,  18,  78-79 

Off-campus  study  programs,  18-24 
Off-campus  residence,  fee,  57 
Outpatient  services,  43 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduates,  65 
Paris,  study  abroad,  22 
Payment  plans,  60-62 
Pell  Grant  program,  65 
Performing  arts,  39 
Perkins  Loan  (formerly  NDSL) 
graduate,  35 


undergraduate,  65 
Permission  for  course  admission.  78 
Personal  computers,  40 
Ph.D.  programs,  25,  32 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  49 
Philosophy,  282-287 

doctorate,  32 

master's  degree,  29 
Photography,  facilities  tor.  39 
Physical  education,  masters  program.  31 

See  also  athletic  program;  exercise  and 

sport  studies. 
Physical  fitness,  42 
Physics,  288-290 
Placement,  advanced,  72-73,  81 
Political  economy,  291 
Political  science,  See  Government. 
Pomona-Smith  Exchange,  24 
Portuguese,  317 

See  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Prehealth  professions  program,  16,  134 
Prelaw  advising,  16 

Premedical  professions  program,  16,  134 
Privacy  of  student  records,  83 
Prizes  49-54 
Probationary  status,  82 
Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba, 

22 
Protestant  chaplain,  43 
Psychology,  292-298 
Public  Policy,  299-300 

Rare  Book  Room,  38 

Readmission,  84 

Refunds,  withdrawal,  58-59 

graduate  students,  34 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  20 
Registration,  course,  36,  79 

late  fee,  79 
Regular  Decision  Plan,  71 
Religion  and  biblical  literature,  301-309 

Master's  degree.  2C) 
Religious  expression,  43-44 
Repeating  courses,  82 
Required  course  work  for  graduate  students, 

36 
Requirements 

for  admission,  69-71 

for  completion  of  course  work,  graduate. 

36 

for  the  degree,  8 

advanced  placement  credit  toward. 
72-73.  81 

residence 

graduate,  26-27 
transfer,  74 
undergraduate,  77 
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Research,  career,  42 
Research  fellowship,  35 
Research,  scientific,  38 

social  science  center,  40 
Residence  requirements,  74,  77 

for  graduate  students,  26-27 
Residential  houses  for  undergraduates,  42 
Resumes,  42 

Riding  lessons,  fees  for,  57 
Rome,  study  abroad,  22 
Room  and  board,  55 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  58 

graduate  students,  34 

undergraduates,  55 

refund  policy,  58-59 
ROTC  scholarships,  66 
Russia,  study  abroad,  22-23 
Russian  language  and  literature,  310-312 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  38 

Sage  Hall,  39 

Satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grading  option, 

80-81 
SATs,  69-70 

Schedule  of  class  times,  inside  back  cover 
Scholarships,  66 

graduate,  35 
Science  Center,  38-39 
Science  Library,  38 

hours,  39 
Scott  Gymnasium,  41 
Secondary-school  preparation,  69-70 
Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  6 
Semester-in-Washington  Program,  24,  234 
Semesters,  2-3 

course  program,  77 
Seminars,  admission  to,  78 
Senior  year,  credit  requirements  for 

entering,  81 
Separation  from  the  college,  83 
Shortage  of  credits,  81 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  49 
Smith,  Sophia,  5 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  19 
Smithsonian  Institution  internship,  24,  96 
Social  Science  Research  Center,  40 
Sociology,  313-316 
Sophia  Smith  Collection,  38 
Sophia  Smith  Scholarships,  66 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  317-322 
Spanish  speaking  countries,  foreign  study 

in,  22 
Spe<  i.il  Studies,  admission  to,  78 
Sports,  il.  L98-205,  353-354 
Squash  <  ourts,  41 
Standardized  tests 

for  admission.  69-70 


for  graduate  applicants,  26 
Stafford  Loans,  65 

for  graduate  students,  35 
Student  Counseling  Service,  43 
Student  Government  Association,  37,  56 

activities  fee,  56,  58 
Student  housing,  42 
Student-initiated  courses,  78 
Student  organizations,  religious,  43 
Students 

enrollment  statistics,  45 

geographical  distribution,  46 
Studio  art  fees,  58 
Study  abroad,  20-24 
Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges,  24 
Summer  courses,  credit  for,  17,  81 
Summer  jobs,  help  finding,  42 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 

Grants,  65 
Swimming  pool,  41 
Switzerland,  study  abroad,  21 
Symbols  and  abbreviations,  explanations 

of,  88-^89 

Teacher  certification,  177 
Teaching  fellowships,  35 
Teaching,  master  of  arts  in,  29-30 
Ten-Month  Payment  Plan,  59-62 
Tennis  courts,  41 
Theatre,  323-330 

master  of  fine  arts  in  playwriting,  31 

master  of  arts,  29 
Theatre  building,  39 

Third  World  development  studies,  331-332 
Toll-free  number  for  information 

about  financial  aid,  67 
Track,  41 
Transfer  students 

admission,  73-74 

financial  aid,  64 
Trinity,  study  at,  24 
Trustees,  board,  of,  355 
Tryon  Hall,  39 
Tuition 

for  graduate  students,  34 

grants  to  area  students,  67 

payment  plans,  59-62 

refund  policy,  5S-59 
Twelve  College  Exchange  Program,  24 
TV  studio,  39 

University  of  Massachusetts 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 
cooperative  program  with,  18 
ROTC,  66 

Urban  studies,  333 


Index 


Vacations,  academic .  1.  3 

Junior  Year  Abroad.  20 
Vassar,  study  at,  2  » 
Visiting  Student  Program,  74 
Visits  to  the  college,  1 

Wallfisch,  Ernst,  music  scholarship,  66 

Washington  intern  programs,  24,  234 
Weight  training  room,  41 
Wellesley,  study  at,  24 
Werner  Josten  Library,  39 

hours,   hi 
Wesleyan,  study  at,  24 
Wheaton,  study  at,  24 
William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  37-38 
Williams,  study  at,  24 
Williams  Mystic  Seaport  Program  in 

American  Maritime  Studies,  24 
Withdrawal  from  the  college 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs,  20 

medical,  84 

personal,  83-84 

refund  policy,  58-59 

refunds  for  graduate  students,  34 
Women's  studies,  334-339 
Work-study  program,  65 
W  right.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  7 
Wright  Hall,  40 
Writing  assistance,  41 
Writing  courses,  95-96,  186-187 

Zoology.  .See  Biological  sciences. 


Class  Schedule 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one-  course  in  a  single  time  block 
except  in  rare  cases  that  involve  no  conflict. 

Monday  Tuesday        Wednesday      Thursday  Friday 


8-8:50  a.m. 
A 

8-8:50  a.m. 

A+ 

A 

8-8:50  a.m. 
B  + 

A 

9-9:50  a.m. 

B 

9-10:20 

a.m. 
G 

B 

G 

B 

10-10:50  a.m. 
C 

C 

C 

10:30- 
1150  a.m. 
H 

H 

11  a.m- 
12:10  p.m. 
D 

D 

D 

1-2:50  p.m. 
J 

1:10-2:30 

p.m. 
Et 

E± 

E± 

2:40-4  p.m. 

F? 

F± 

3-4:50  p.m. 
K 

/ 

/ 

/ 

4:50  p.m. 


7:30- 

7:30- 

7:30- 

7:30- 

9:30 

8:20 

9:30 

9:30 

p.m. 

X* 

p.m. 
W 

** 

p.m. 
Y* 

W 

p.m. 
Z* 

w 

** 

+    Additional  meeting  times  for  A.  B,  and  C  blocks,  as  noted  in  course  listings 
X     A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  across  blocks  1--1-  runs  from  1   10  to  *  p  m 
*     A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  X.  Y.  or  /.  runs  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
**   Reserved  for  activities  and  events 
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How  to  Get  to  Smith 


By  Air:  The  closest  airport  is  Bradley  Interna- 
tional, located  about  35  miles  south  of 
Northampton,  near  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Bradley  is  served  by  most  major  airlines,  and 
limousines,  buses  and  rental  cars  are  avail- 
able at  the  airport. 

By  Train:  Amtrak  trains  serve  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  which  is  20  miles  south  of 
Northampton.  From  the  train  station,  you  can 
reach  Northampton  by  taxi,  rental  car  or  bus. 
The  Springfield  bus  station  is  a  short  walk 
from  the  train  station. 


By  Bus:  Greyhound,  U.S.  Express  and  Peter 
Pan  bus  lines  serve  the  area.  Most  routes  go 
to  the  main  bus  terminal  in  Springfield, 
where  you  can  catch  another  bus  to 
Northampton.  Buses  run  almost  hourly  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Northampton.  Smith  is 
a  10-minutes  walk  or  a  short  taxi  ride  from 
the  bus  station. 

By  Car:  From  Route  1-91,  take  Exit  18.  Follow 
Route  5  north  into  the  center  of  Northampton 
and  turn  left  onto  Route  9.  Go  straight 
through  three  sets  of  traffic  lights,  turning  left 
shortly  after  the  third  set  onto  College  Lane. 
The  Office  of  Admission  is  on  your  right, 
overlooking  Paradise  Pond.  Parking  is  avail- 
able next  to  the  office  or  along  Route  9. 


Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


1.  Academy  of  Music 

2.  College  Hall 

3.  Office  of  Admission 

4.  Northampton  bus  station 


Smith  College  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Mem- 
bership in  the  association  indicates  that  the  institution  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found 
to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  educators. 


Inquiries  and  Visits 


Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the  college. 
Saident  guides  are  available  to  all  visitors  for 
tours  of  the  campus  throughout  the  year  by 
appointment,  and  arrangements  can  be  made 
through  the  Office  of  Admission.  Administra- 
tive offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  (Refer  to  the  college  calendar, 
p.  2,  for  the  dates  that  the  college  is  in  ses- 
sion.) In  the  summer,  offices  are  open  from  8 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holi- 
days, office  staffs  may  be  available  by  appoint- 
ment. Any  questions  about  Smith  College  may 
be  addressed  to  the  following  officers  and  their 
staffs  by  mail,  telephone  or  interview. 

Admission 

B.  Ann  Wright,  Dean  of  Enrollment 
Garrison  Hall,  42  West  Street 
(413)  585-2500 

We  urge  prospective  students  to  make 
appointments  in  advance  with  the  Office  of 
Admission  for  interviews  and  tours.  The 
Office  of  Admission  schedules  appointments 
for  interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday.  From  mid-Septem- 
ber through  January,  appointments  can  also 
be  made  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Financial  Aid  and  Campus  Jobs  for 
Undergraduates 

Myra  Baas  Smith,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

College  Hall  10 

(800)  221-2579,  January  15-June  15 

(Monday-Thursday,  2  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  time, 

Friday  2^4:30  p.m.) 

(413)  585-2530,  8:30  a.m.^S:30  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  staff 
are  happy  to  answer  questions  about  any 
aspect  of  financial  aid  and  student  assistance. 

Payment  of  bills 

Anthony  Symanski,  Controller 
College  Hall  9 

Academic  Standing 

Ann  M.  Burger,  Dean  of  the  College 
College  Hall  21 

Elizabeth  M.  Doherty,  Dean  of  the  First-Year 

Class 
College  Hall  23 


Mary  Philpott,  Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and 
Junior  Classes  and  Associate  Dean  for 
Intercollegiate  Study 

College  Hall  23 

Margaret  S.  Zelljadt,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Class 

College  Hall  23 

Charles  Robertson,  Associate  Dean  for 
International  Study 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  Director 
College  Hall  32 

Students  Affairs 

Nancy  Asai,  Associate  Dean 
College  Hall  24 

Career  Planning  and  Alumnae  References 

Barbara  Reinhold,  Director  of  Career 

Development  Office 
Drew  Hall 

Medical  Services  and  Student  Health 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  College  Physician  and  Director 

of  Health  Services 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  69  Paradise  Road 

Transcripts  and  Records 

Tricia  O'Neil,  Registrar 
College  Hall  6 

College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  Director 
Pierce  Hall  28 

Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heartt,  Director 
Clark  House 

Graduate  Study 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Director 
College  Hall  3 

School  for  Social  Work 

Ann  Hartman,  Dean 
Lilly  Hall 

Alumnae  Association 

Nancy  C.  Steeper,  Executive  Director 

(413)  584-2985 


Academic  Calendar,  1993-94 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  an 
interterm  of  approximately  three  weeks.  Each  semester  allows  for  13  weeks  of  classes 
followed  by  a  pre-examination  study  period  and  a  four-day  examination  period. 


SEPTEMBER  1993 

S     M      T     W      T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5      6      7      8      9  10  11 

12    13    14    15    16  17  18 

19    20    21    22    23  24  25 

26    27    28    29    30 


First  Semester 

Thursday,  September  2,  9  a.m. — Houses  open  for 
entering  students;  orientation  begins 

Sunday,  September  5,  10  a.m. — Houses  open  for 
returning  students 

Monday,  September  6 — Sectioning.  7:30  p.m. — Opening 

Convocation 
Tuesday,  September  7,  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 


OCTOBER  1993 

S  M 

T  W 

T 

F 
1 

S 
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3   4 

5   6 

7 
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NOVEMBER  1993 
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14  15 

16  17 

18 
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20 

21  22 

23  24 

25 

26 

27 

28  29 

30 

To  be  announced  by  the  president — Mountain  Day 

(holiday) 
Saturday,  October  9-Tuesday,  October  12 — Autumn 

recess 
Wednesday,  November  3 — Otelia  Cromwell  Day 


Monday,  November  8-Friday,  November  19 — Advising 
and  course  registration  for  the  second 
semester  of  1993-94 

Wednesday,  November  24-Sunday,  November  28 — 
Thanksgiving  recess 


DECEMBER  1993 

S  M   T  W 

T 

F 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5   6   7   8 

9 

10 

11 

12  13  14  15 

16 

17 

18 

19  20  21  22 

23 

24 

25 

26  27  28  29 

30 

31 

Tuesday,  December  14 — Last  day  of  classes 

Wednesday,  December  15-Friday,  December  17 — Pre- 
examination  study  period 

Saturday,  December  18-Tuesday,  December  21 — Mid- 
year examinations 

Wednesday,  December  22-Sunday,  January  2 — Winter 
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FEBRUARY  1994 
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MARCH  1994 
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APRIL  1994 

S  M   T 
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Interterm  Period 

Monday,  January  3  through  Monday,  January  24,  1994. 


Second  Semester 

Tuesday,  January  25 — Sectioning.  7:30  p.m. — All-college 
meeting 

Wednesday,  January  26,  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 
Wednesday,  February  23 — Rally  Day  exercises  (all 
classes  canceled) 


Saturday,  March  19-Sunday,  March  27 — Spring  recess 


Monday,  April  4-Friday,  April  15 — Advising  and  course 

registration  for  the  first  semester  of  1994-95 
Friday,  April  15-Sunday,  April  17 — Family  Weekend 


MAY  1993 

S     M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

8      9  10  11  12  13  14 

15    16  17  18  19  20  21 

22    23  24  25  26  27  28 

29    30  31 


Wednesday,  May  4 — Last  day  of  classes 
Thursday,  May  5-Sunday,  May  8 — Pre-examination 

study  period 
Monday,  May  9-Thursday,  May  12 — Final  examinations 
Sunday,  May  22 — Commencement 

:The  college  is  not  in  session. 


Smith  College  1993-94 


History  of  Smith  College 


Smith  College  is  a  distinguished  liberal  arts  college  committed  to  providing 
the  highest  quality  undergraduate  education  for  women  to  enable  them  to 
develop  their  intellects  and  talents  and  to  participate  effectively  and  fully  in 
society. 

The  college  began  over  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  England 
woman.  The  sum  of  money  used  to  buy  the  first  land,  erect  the  first  buildings  and 
begin  the  endowment  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith.  When  she  inherited  a  large 
fortune  at  age  65,  Sophia  Smith  decided,  after  much  deliberation  and  advice,  that 
leaving  her  inheritance  to  found  a  women's  college  was  the  best  way  for  her  to  fulfill 
the  moral  obligation  she  expressed  so  eloquently  in  her  will: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the  design  to  furnish 
for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  af- 
forded now  in  our  colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  education  of 
women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their  wages  adjusted, 
their  weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  increased, 
as  teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of  society,  their  power  for  good 
will  be  incalculably  enlarged. 

The  college  envisioned  by  Sophia  Smith  and  her  minister,  John  M.  Greene,  re- 
sembled many  other  old  New  England  colleges  in  its  religious  orientation,  with  all 
education  at  the  college  "pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion"  but 
"without  giving  preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination." 

Smith  has  changed  much  since  its  founding  in  1871.  But  throughout  its  history 
there  have  been  certain  enduring  constants:  an  uncompromising  defense  of  academic 
and  intellectual  freedom,  an  attention  to  the  relation  between  college  education  and 
the  larger  public  issues  of  world  order  and  human  dignity,  and  a  concern  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  women. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  most  people  had  narrow  views  of  women's  abilities  and 
their  proper  role  in  society,  Sophia  Smith  showed  not  only  concern  with  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  young  women  but  also  faith  in  their  still  underdeveloped  powers.  After 
enumerating  the  subjects  that  continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  college's  curriculum, 
she  added: 

And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may  develop  or  demand  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would  have  the  education  suited  to 
the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  women.  It  is  not  my  design  to  render  my  sex 
any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the  powers  of  woman- 
hood, and  furnish  women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness  and  honor 
now  withheld  from  them. 
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In  the  fall  of  1875,  Smith  College  opened  with  14  students  and  six  faculty  under 
the  presidency  of  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye.  Its  small  campus  was  planned  to  make  the 
college  part  of  what  John  M.  Greene  called  "the  real  practical  life"  of  a  New  England 
town,  rather  than  a  sequestered  academic  preserve.  College  Hall,  the  Victorian  Gothic 
administrative  and  classroom  building,  dominated  the  head  of  Northampton's  Main 
Street.  For  study  and  worship,  students  used  the  town's  well-endowed  public  library 
and  various  churches.  Instead  of  a  dormitory,  students  lived  in  a  "cottage,"  where  life 
was  more  familial  than  institutional.  Thus  began  the  "house"  system  which,  with 
some  modifications,  the  college  still  employs  today.  The  main  lines  of  Smith's  found- 
ing educational  policy,  laid  down  in  President  Seelye's  inaugural  address,  remain 
valid  today:  then  as  now,  the  standards  for  admission  were  as  high  as  those  of  the 
best  colleges  for  men;  then  as  now,  a  truly  liberal  education  was  fostered  by  a  broad 
curriculum  of  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

During  the  35  years  of  President  Seelye's  administration,  the  college  prospered 
mightily.  Its  assets  grew  from  Sophia  Smith's  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to 
over  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  to  122;  its  student  body  to  1,635;  its  buildings  to  35.  These 
buildings  included  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  site  of  the  first  women's  basketball  game, 
which  now  houses  the  College  Archives  and  is  connected  to  the  William  Allan 
Neilson  Library,  one  of  the  best-stocked  undergraduate  libraries  in  the  country. 

Smith's  second  president,  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  took  office  in  1910.  President 
Burton,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  a  girted  public  speaker  with  an  espe- 
cially acute  business  sense.  He  used  these  talents  to  help  the  college  raise  the  amaz- 
ing sum  of  $1,000,000 — a  huge  endowment  campaign  for  any  college  at  that  time. 
With  the  college's  increased  endowment,  President  Burton  was  able  to  substantially 
increase  faculty  salaries  and  improve  the  faculty-to-student  ratio.  President  Burton's 
fund  drive  also  invigorated  the  alumnae,  bringing  them  closer  to  the  college  than 
ever  before  and  increasing  their  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Along  with  improving  the  financial  state  and  business  methods  of  the  college, 
President  Burton  also  contributed  to  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  initiated  college 
honors  programs  to  recognize  outstanding  students.  He  also  helped  to  organize  a 
cooperative  admission  system  among  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley  and  Vassar, 
the  finest  women's  colleges  of  the  day.  President  Burton's  accomplishments  are  com- 
memorated today  by  Burton  Hall,  the  science  building  which  his  fund  drive  helped 
to  finance. 

When  William  Allan  Neilson  became  president  in  1917,  Smith  was  already  one  of 
the  largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world.  President  Neilson  shrewdly  developed  the 
advantages  of  large  academic  institutions  while  maintaining  the  benefits  of  a  small 
one.  Under  his  leadership,  the  size  of  the  faculty  continued  to  increase  while  the 
number  of  students  remained  at  about  2,000.  The  curriculum  was  revised  to  provide 
a  pattern  still  followed  in  many  American  colleges — a  broad  foundation  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge,  later  complemented  by  the  more  intensive  study  of  a  major 
subject.  The  college  expanded  honors  programs  and  initiated  interdepartmental  ma- 
jors in  science,  landscape  architecture  and  theatre.  The  School  for  Social  Work,  a 
coeducational  graduate  program,  was  founded.  And  more  college  houses  were  built, 
mainly  in  the  Georgian  complex  called  "the  Quad,"  so  that  every  student  could  live 
Oil  campus. 

Not  only  did  President  Neilson  help  make  Smith  College  one  of  the  leading  col- 
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leges  in  the  United  States,  whether  for  men  or  women,  hut  he  also  developed  it  into 
an  institution  of  international  distinction  and  concerns.  President  Neilson,  himself  a 
Scotsman,  married  to  a  well-educated  German  woman,  transformed  the  college  from 
a  high-minded  hut  provincial  community  in  the  hinterland  of  Massachusetts  into  a 
cosmopolitan  center  constantly  animated  hy  ideas  from  ahroad.  Between  the  two 
world  wars,  he  brought  many  important  exiled  or  endangered  foreign  teachers, 
scholars,  lecturers  and  artists  to  the  college.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  peace  lasted, 
Smith  students  went  to  study  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program  instituted  by  the  college  in  1924. 

President  Neilson  retired  in  1939,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  and  for 
one  year  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  an  alumna  trustee,  served  as  acting  president. 
Herbert  Davis  took  office  as  Smith's  fourth  president  in  1940  and  reaffirmed  the  con- 
tributions that  a  liberal  arts  college  could  make  to  a  troubled  world.  Already  during 
World  War  I  a  group  of  Smith  alumnae  had  gone  to  France  to  do  relief  work  in  the 
town  of  Grecourt;  a  replica  of  Grecourt's  chateau  gates  is  now  emblematic  of  the 
college. 

Soon  after  the  1941  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  college  agreed  to  provide  facili- 
ties on  its  campus  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  or 
WAVES.  The  college  added  a  summer  term  from  1942  to  1945  so  some  students 
could  graduate  more  quickly  and  go  on  to  government,  hospital  or  military  service. 
Though  physically  isolated  by  travel  restrictions,  the  college  retained  its  cosmopolitan 
character  as  refugees  came  to  lecture,  teach  and  study.  And  foreign  films  were  shown 
regularly  in  Sage  Hall — a  practice  which  would  give  generation  of  students  their  sen- 
sitivity both  to  other  cultures  and  to  an  important  new  art.  President  Davis's  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  intensified  academic  life,  reflecting  his  belief  that  serious 
Study  was  a  way  of  confronting  the  global  threat  to  civilization. 

Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright  came  from  Harvard  to  become  Smith's  fifth  president  in 
1949.  The  college  had  by  then  resumed  its  regular  calendar  and  completed  several 
much-needed  building  projects,  including  a  new  heating  plant  and  a  student  recre- 
ation center  named  for  retiring  President  Davis.  The  most  memorable  achievements 
of  President  Wright's  administration  were  the  strengthening  of  Smith's  financial  posi- 
tion and  the  defense  of  academic  freedom  during  the  1950s. 

In  1950,  the  $7  Million  Fund  Drive  was  triumphantly  completed,  enabling  the 
college  to  improve  facilities  and  increase  faculty  salaries.  In  1955,  the  Helen  Hills 
Hills  Chapel  was  completed,  giving  Smith  its  own  place  of  worship.  The  early  1950s 
were  not,  though,  easy  years  for  colleges;  McCarthyism  bred  a  widespread  suspicion 
of  any  writing  or  teaching  that  might  seem  left  of  center.  In  defending  his  faculty 
members'  right  to  political  and  intellectual  independence,  President  Wright  showed 
great  courage  and  statesmanship.  Complementing  his  achievements  was  the  financial 
and  moral  support  of  Smith's  Alumnae  Association,  by  now  the  most  devoted  and 
active  group  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Before  President  Wright's  term  ended,  the 
college  received  a  large  gift  for  constructing  a  new  faculty  office  and  classroom  build- 
ing to  be  named  for  him. 

When  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  came  from  Yale  in  1959  to  become  Smith's 
sixth  president,  both  the  college  and  the  country  at  large  were  enjoying  peace  and 
prosperity.  During  the  1960s,  social  and  cultural  changes  stirred  the  college  pro- 
foundly, and  a  series  of  powerful  movements  influenced  the  larger  society  and  the 
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academic  world  alike.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  increasingly  independent  and 
ambitious  students,  the  curriculum  was  thoroughly  revised.  College-wide  require- 
ments were  set  aside  and  independent  study  encouraged.  The  college  made  more 
varied  educational  experiences  available  to  Smith  undergraduates  by  extending  coop- 
eration with  its  neighbors — Amherst,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  And  Smith  joined  other  private  colleges  in  the  North- 
east to  develop  the  Twelve  College  Exchange  Program.   The  college  added  buildings 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  performing  arts 
and  fine  arts  to  the  campus.  The  new  fine  arts  center  included  the  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  college  museums  in  the  country. 

The  1960s  saw  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  students'  rights  movement  and  the 
anti-war  movement  take  root  and  grow  at  many  of  the  country's  universities  and 
colleges,  including  Smith.  Thanks  to  these  movements  and  to  the  wisdom,  tact  and 
humor  of  President  Mendenhall,  the  college  emerged  from  the  1960s  with  a  more 
precise  awareness  of  student  needs  and  an  active,  practical  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

Meanwhile,  life  in  the  college  houses  was  changing.  The  old  rules  governing  late 
evenings  out  and  male  visitors  were  relaxed,  then  abandoned.  Not  surprisingly,  when 
Vassar  began  to  accept  men,  and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  to  accept  women  as 
candidates  for  degrees,  some  members  of  the  college  community  wondered  whether 
Smith  should  also  become  coeducational.  In  1971,  a  committee  of  trustees,  faculty, 
administration,  students  and  alumnae  studied  the  question  in  detail.  The  committee 
concluded  that  admitting  men  as  candidates  for  the  Smith  degree  would  detract  from 
the  founding  purpose  of  the  college,  the  best  possible  education  for  women. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  another  important  movement — the  women's 
movement — was  gathering  momentum.  This  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
American  society  and  to  confirm  the  original  purpose  of  Smith  College.  The  college 
began  its  second  century  in  1975  by  inaugurating  its  first  woman  president,  Jill  Ker 
Conway,  who  came  to  Smith  from  Australia  by  way  of  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  She  was  a  charismatic  and  energetic  leader  with  a  vision  for  women's  edu- 
cation, and  her  administration  was  marked  by  three  major  accomplishments:  a  large- 
scale  renovation  and  expansion  of  Neilson  Library,  evidence  of  Smith's  undiminished 
concern  for  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arts;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Schol- 
ars Program,  through  which  women  beyond  the  traditional  college  age  could  earn  a 
Smith  degree;  and  exceptionally  successful  fund-raising  efforts.  Also  during  President 
Conway's  administration,  the  Career  Development  Office  was  expanded  to  better 
counsel  Smith  students  and  alumnae  about  career  opportunities  and  graduate  training 
for  women.  Recognizing  the  rapidly  growing  emphasis  on  fitness  and  athletics  for 
women,  Smith  built  the  Ainsworth  Gymnasium  and  broke  ground  for  new  indoor 
and  outdoor  track  and  tennis  facilities.  President  Conway's  contributions  underscored 
her  commitment  to  women's  colleges  and  a  liberal  arts  education  in  today's  society. 

The  college  that  President  Conway  left  to  her  successor  was  in  some  ways  very 
different  from  the  college  served  by  Presidents  Seelye,  Burton  and  Neilson.  When 
Mary  Maples  Dunn  came  to  Smith  in  1985  after  many  years  as  a  professor  of  history 
and  then  as  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Smiths  student  body  had  diversified.  During 
us  early  decades  the  student  body  had  l^een  overwhelmingly  Protestant,  but  by  the 
1970s,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  college  chaplains  served  alongside  the  Protestant 
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chaplain,  reflecting  the  students'  religious  and  ethnic  variety.  All  racial,  ethnic  and 
religious  groups  are  now  well  represented  on  campus,  evidence  of  Smith's  continu- 
ing moral  and  intellectual  commitment  to  diversity. 

In  her  first  five  years  as  president,  Mary  Maples  Dunn  led  the  college  through 
exciting  and  challenging  times.  The  college  mounted  a  successful  $163  million  fund- 
raising  campaign,  the  largest  ever  by  a  private  liberal  arts  college,  and  began  con- 
Structing  an  $18  million  expansion  of  the  science  center  facilities.  President  Dunn 
spearheaded  a  collegewide  effort  to  fight  racism  and  oversaw  implementation  of  the 
Smith  Design  for  Institutional  Diversity.  Among  the  Design's  goals  now  being  fulfilled 
are  increased  numbers  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  color;  a  yearly  symposium  on 
racism;  and  a  special  fund  to  incorporate  material  about  non-Western  or  neglected 
American  cultures  in  courses  throughout  the  curriculum. 

Today  the  college  continues  to  benefit  from  a  dynamic  relationship  between  inno- 
vation and  tradition.  Smith  is  still  very  much  part  of  Northampton,  now  a  lively  and 
sophisticated  cultural  center  in  its  own  right.  The  great  majority  of  students  still  live  in 
college  houses  with  their  own  common  rooms,  a  happy  survivor  of  the  original  "cot- 
tage" plan.  The  faculty  and  administration  are  still  composed  of  both  men  and 
women,  thus  exemplifying  a  professional  community  where  the  two  sexes  work 
together  with  respect.  The  teaching  is  still  as  challenging  as  it  is  at  the  best  coeduca- 
tional colleges.  And  while  Smith's  basic  curriculum  of  the  humanities,  arts  and  sci- 
ences still  flourishes,  the  college  continues  to  respond  to  the  new  intellectual  needs 
of  today's  women — offering  majors  or  interdepartmental  programs  in  computer  sci- 
ence, women's  studies,  Third  World  development,  neuroscience,  film  studies,  Latin 
American  studies,  history  of  the  sciences,  and  other  emerging  fields.  Were  Sophia 
Smith  to  revisit  Northampton,  she  would  no  doubt  find  her  vision  realized,  as  stu- 
dents at  her  college  prepare  themselves  for  exemplary  lives  of  service  and  leadership. 
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The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Chair  of  Research 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship, 
commemorating  President  Neilson's  pro- 
found concern  for  scholarship  and  research, 
has  been  held  by  the  following  distinguished 
scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  Ph.D. 

Psychology 
1927-32 

G.  Antonio  Borgese,  Ph.D. 

Comparative  Literature 
1932-35 

Sir  Herbert  J.C.  Grierson,  MA.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

English 

Second  semester,  1937-38 

Alfred  Einstein,  Dr.  Phil. 

Music 

First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50 

George  Edward  Moore,  D.Lin.,  LL.D. 

Philosophy 

First  semester,  1940-41 

Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  Ph.D. 

Physics 

Second  semester,  1940-41 

Carl  Louis  Becker,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

History 

Second  semester,  1941-42 

Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.) 

Botany 
1942—43 

Edgar  Wind,  Ph.D. 

Art 
1944-48 

David  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Hon.), 
LL.D. 

English 

First  semester,  1946-47 

David  Mitrany,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

International  Relations 
Second  semester,  1950-51 

Pieter  Geyl,  Litt.D. 

History 

Second  semester,  1951-52 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  B.A. 
English 

Se<  ond  semester,  1952-53 


Alfred  Kazin,  MA 

English 
1954-55 

Harlow  Shapley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Litt.D., 
Dr.  (Hon.) 

Astronomy 

First  semester,  1956-57 

Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Second  semester,  1957-58 

Karl  Lehmann,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester,  1958-59 

Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Economics 

Second  semester,  1959-60 

Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  Dr.-es-Sc. 
A.M.  (Hon.) 

Physics 

First  semester,  1960-61 

Eudora  Welty,  BA.,  Litt.D. 

English 

Second  semester,  1961-62 

Denes  Bartha,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  1963-64 

Dietrich  Gerhard,  Ph.D. 

History 

First  semester,  1967-68 

Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.), 
D.Pharm.  (Hon.) 

Chemistry 

Second  semester,  1967-68 

Wolfgang  Stechow,  Dr.  Phil.,  L.H.D.,  D.F.A. 
(Hon.) 

Art 

Second  semester,  1968-69 

Robert  A.  Nisbet,  Ph.D. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
First  semester,  1971-72 

Louise  Cuyler,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  1974-75 

Herbert  G.  Gutman,  Ph.D. 

American  Studies 
1977-78 
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Renee  C.  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Hon.) 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

First  semester.  1980-81 

Auguste  Angles,  Docteur  es  Lettres 
French 

First  semester,  1981-82 

Victor  Turner,  Ph.D. 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
First  semester.  1982-83 

Robert  Brentano,  D.  Phil. 
History 

First  semester,  1985-86 

Germaine  Bree,  Ph.D. 

Comparative  Literature 
Second  semester,  1985-86 

Carsten  Thomassen,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

First  semester.  1987-88 

Charles  Hamilton,  J.  D.,  Ph.D. 

Government 

Second  semester,  1988-89 

Triloki  Nath  Madan,  Ph.D. 

Anthropology 

First  semester,  1990-91 

Armstead  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
First  semester,  1991-92 

Sheila  S.  Walker,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
Second  semester,  1991-92 


The  Ruth  and  Clarence 
Kennedy  Professorship  in  the 
Renaissance 

The  Ruth  and  Clarence  Kennedy  Professor- 
ship in  the  Renaissance,  commemorating  the 
Kennedys'  commitment  to  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  and  their  longstanding  devotion 
to  Smith  College,  has  been  held  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  scholars: 

Charles  Mitchell,  M.A. 

Art  History 
1974-75 

Felix  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 

History 

1975-76 

Giuseppe  Billanovich,  Dottore  di  Letteratura 
Italiana 

Italian  Humanism 
Second  semester,  1976-77 

Jean.  J.  Seznec,  Docteur  es  Lettres 

French 

Second  semester,  1977-78 

Hans  R.  Guggisberg,  D.Phil. 

History 

First  semester,  1980-81 

Alistair  Crombie,  Ph.D. 

History  of  Science 
Second  semester,  1981-82 

John  Coolidge,  Ph.D. 

Architecture  and  Art  History 
Second  semester,  1982-83 

Howard  Mayer  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Music 

First  semester,  1983-84 

Hendrik  W  van  Os,  Ph.D. 

Art 

First  semester,  1987-88 

George  Kubler,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester,  1989-90 

Susan  Donahue  Kuretsky,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester,  1991-92 
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The  Curriculum 

Each  discipline  within  the  liberal  arts  framework  offers  students  a  valid  perspective 
on  the  world's  past,  present  and  future.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  students  pur- 
sue studies  in  the  major  fields  of  knowledge: 

Literature,  either  in  English  or  in  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  crucial  form  of 
expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience  and  plays  a 
central  role  in  the  development  of  culture; 

Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 
religion,  philosophy  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  devel- 
opment of  human  society  and  culture  and  free  us  from  the  parochialism  of  the 
present; 

Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature, 
social  institutions  and  human  relationships; 

Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
world  around  us  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 

Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 

The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  people  have  sought, 
through  the  ages,  to  express  their  deepest  feelings  and  values; 

A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  pro- 
vides access  to  another  culture  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's 
own  society;  and 

Exercise  and  sports  studies,  because  they  provide  opportunities  for  recreation,  health 
and  the  development  of  skills  for  the  complete  person. 

Smith  College  has  no  required  courses  outside  the  student's  field  of  concentration. 
The  college  does,  however,  make  two  demands  of  the  student:  that  she  complete  a 
major  and  that  she  take  at  least  half  of  her  courses  outside  of  the  major.  Each  student 
has  the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  choose,  with  the  help  of  academic  advisers,  a 
course  of  studies  to  fit  her  individual  needs  and  interests.  The  requirements  for  the 
degree  therefore  allow  great  flexibility  in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree. 
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The  Major 

A  student's  program  requires  from  36  to  48  credits  in  a  departmental  major  and  64 
credits  outside  the  major  department  for  a  total  of  128  credits.  The  remainder  of  the 
program,  usually  1 6  to  28  credits,  may  be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or 
outside  the  major.  The  requirements  for  each  major  are  described  at  the  end  of  the 
course  listings  for  each  major  department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall 
or  spring  of  her  sophomore  year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from 
that  major  department. 

Major  programs  are  offered  by  the  following  departments: 


Afro-American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biological  Sciences 

Chemistry 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

Computer  Science 

Dance 

Economics 

Education  and  Child  Study 

English  Language  and  Literature 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Geology 

German  Language  and  Literature 

Government 


History 

Italian  Language  and  Literature 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science  (see  Government) 

Portuguese  (see  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 

Psychology 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 

Sociology 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Theatre 


Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

American  Studies  Latin  American  Studies 

Ancient  Studies  Medieval  Studies 

Biochemistry  Women's  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 

If  the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the 
specified  majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major 
sponsored  by  at  least  two  departments,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy. 

On  its  official  transcripts,  the  college  will  recognize  the  completion  of  no  more 
than  two  majors,  or  one  major  and  one  minor,  or  one  major  and  one  Five  College 
Certificate  for  each  student,  even  if  the  student  chooses  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  additional  majors,  minors  or  certificates. 
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The  Minor 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consider  the  option  of  a  minor  in  addition  to  a  major.  A 
minor  consists  of  a  sequence,  designated  by  the  faculty,  of  20  to  24  credits  from  one 
or  more  departments. 

In  addition  to  minors  in  many  departments  and  programs  offering  majors,  the 
following  interdepartmental  minors  are  offered: 

Archaeology  Latin  American  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies  Logic 

Engineering  Marine  Sciences 

Ethics  Neuroscience 

Film  Studies  Political  Economy 

History  of  the  Sciences  Public  Policy 

International  Relations  Third  World  Development  Studies 

Jewish  Studies  Urban  Studies 

Students  also  may  design  their  own  interdepartmental  minors  with  the  advice  of 
two  faculty  members  from  different  departments.  Approval  must  be  granted  by  each 
of  the  departments  concerned  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy.  The  subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the 
dean  of  the  senior  class.  Student-designed  minors  must  differ  substantially  from  exist- 
ing minors. 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs  provide  a  directed  course  of  study  in  various  inter- 
disciplinary fields  through  the  resources  available  at  the  five  area  colleges.  Certificate 
programs  are  offered  in  addition  to  or  in  conjunction  with  the  student's  major.  Certifi- 
cates are  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  a  program  by  the  appropriate  Five 
College  faculty  councils  on  the  recommendation  of  designated  faculty  advisers  from 
the  student's  home  institution.  Current  certificate  programs  in  African  studies  and 
international  relations  require  that  the  student  earn  a  grade  of  B  or  above  in  all 
courses  counting  for  the  certificate  and  demonstrate  competence  in  a  language  other 
than  English.  Each  institution  determines  the  method  by  which  competence  will  be 
measured. 

Advising 

Premajor  and  Major  Advisers 

Each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser  who  helps  her  select  and  register  for  courses  that 
will  satisfy  the  broad  expectations  of  the  college  and  will  further  her  personal  goals 
and  aspirations.  The  dean  of  the  first-year  class  assigns  a  premajor  faculty  adviser  to 
each  first-year  student.  This  faculty  member  will  continue  to  advise  her  until  she 
chooses  a  major,  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Together  the  adviser  and  student  devise  a  balanced  academic  program,  making 
full  use  of  the  courses  and  programs  available.  The  adviser  approves  all  registration 
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decisions,  including  changes  made  to  the  course  program  after  the  beginning  of  a 
semester.  An  adviser  can  help  a  student  find  academic  and  personal  resources  and 
can  help  her  select  and  pursue  various  optional  programs. 

By  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year,  a  student  declares  her  major  and  asks  a  faculty 
member  from  that  discipline  to  advise  her.  The  names  of  major  advisers  appear  after 
each  department's  course  listings. 

In  addition  to  aiding  in  the  selection  of  courses,  major  advisers  often  counsel  stu- 
dents about  preparation  for  graduate  schools  or  careers.  The  more  clearly  a  student 
can  articulate  her  own  vision  and  goals,  the  more  productive  will  be  her  relationship 
with  her  adviser. 

Minor  Advisers 

A  student  electing  a  departmental  or  interdepartmental  minor  will  have  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  adviser  who  represents  the  disciplines,  in  addition  to  the  help  of  her 
major  adviser.  She  normally  must  consult  with  her  minor  adviser  at  the  time  she  ini- 
tially elects  the  minor,  and  again  when  she  needs  to  certify  that  the  minor  has  been 
completed. 

Engineering  Advising 

Students  who  are  interested  in  engineering  should  consult  the  advisers  listed  on 
pp.  183-184. 

Prebusiness  Advising 

Students  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a  graduate  program  in  business  should  con- 
sult with  the  Career  Development  Office,  which  provides  information  and  advice 
about  all  career  fields  and  graduate  training.  Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  further 
advice  on  admissions  criteria  may  consult  a  member  of  the  Prebusiness  Advisory 
Group.  Faculty  and  staff  members  who  have  agreed  to  serve  for  1993-94  are:  Bill 
Brandt,  director  of  Physical  Plant;  Ruth  Constantine,  chief  financial  officer  and  trea- 
surer; Chris  Harmon,  coordinator  of  public  services  and  head  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment, Neilson  Library;  Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Department  of  Economics;  and  Gaynelle 
Weiss,  director  of  the  Smith  Management  Program. 

Premedical  and  Prehealth  Professions  Advising 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  health  professions  have  special 
advising  needs.  They  may  major  in  any  subject,  provided  they  include  in  their  pro- 
gram courses  that  will  satisfy  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  health  profes- 
sions schools. 

Students  interested  in  a  premedical  or  other  health-related  program  should  consult 
one  of  the  pre-health  advisers  (see  p.  134)  as  early  as  possible  in  their  college  careers. 

Prelaw  Advising 

The  prelaw  adviser  in  the  government  department  works  with  the  college's  Career 
Development  Office  to  guide  students  who  are  considering  a  law  career  or  legal 
training.  Whether  or  not  a  student  majors  in  government,  we  encourage  her  to  talk 
with  the  prelaw  adviser  about  her  objectives  and  her  academic  program. 
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Academic  Honor  System 

In  1944,  the  students  of  Smith  College  voted  to  establish  the  Academic  Honor  System 
in  the  belief  that  each  member  of  the  Smith  community  has  an  obligation  to  uphold 
the  academic  standards  of  the  college.  The  basic  premise  on  which  the  code  is  based 
is  that  the  learning  process  is  a  product  of  individual  effort  and  commitment  accom- 
panied by  moral  and  intellectual  integrity.  The  Academic  Honor  Code  is  the  institu- 
tional expression  of  these  beliefs.  The  code  requires  that  each  individual  be  honest 
and  respect  and  respond  to  the  demands  of  living  responsibly  in  an  academic 
community. 


Special  Programs 

Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  30  (B)  may  request  permission  from  the 
administrative  board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven 
semesters.  Petitions  should  be  filed  with  the  class  dean  at  least  two  semesters  before 
the  expected  date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters  (normally  64  credits),  including  two 
of  the  final  four  semesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith 
College  in  Northampton.  Up  to  12  summer-school  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the 
degree.  A  maximum  of  32  credits  may  be  accumulated  toward  the  degree  through  a 
combination  of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer-school  credit. 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  combines  the  rigorous  academic  chal- 
lenges of  our  undergraduate  program  with  flexibility  for  women  beyond  traditional 
college  age.  Many  women  who  choose  not  to  start  or  finish  college  directly  after  high 
school  wish  to  return  later  to  earn  a  degree.  The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 
provides  various  options  for  such  women:  reduced  course  loads,  individually  ar- 
ranged housing,  special  academic  advising  and  career  counseling.  We  offer  financial 
aid  to  each  woman  with  demonstrated  need.  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  bring  with  them 
their  life  experiences,  relating  these  to  their  academic  pursuits.  Their  participation 
enhances  classroom  study  for  all  undergraduates. 

Reasons  for  becoming  an  Ada  Comstock  Scholar  differ  as  widely  as  each  woman's 
history,  age,  marital  and  parenting  circumstances,  socioeconomic  status  and  involve- 
ment in  campus  life  after  she  enrolls  at  Smith.  Each  has  a  high  level  of  ability  and 
strong  motivation  to  finish  her  college  education  despite  the  demands  of  a  compli- 
cated personal  life.  This  widely  disparate  group  of  women  contributes  vigor,  varied 
perspectives,  intellectual  abilities  and  enthusiasm  to  all  aspects  of  Smith  life.  We  work 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goals  by  offering  special  orientation  programs,  holding 
social  functions  tailored  to  their  preferences  and  arranging  "big  sisters"  for  new  stu- 
dents. The  full  range  of  Smith  courses,  majors,  minors  and  programs  is  open  to  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars. 

Some  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  take  one  four-credit  course  per  semester,  while 
others  take  as  many  as  five.  We  consider  12  or  more  credits  to  be  a  full-time  pro- 
gram. With  the  exception  of  the  course  load,  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  complete  the 
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same  program  of  studies,  meet  the  same  requirements  and  have  available  to  them  the 
same  facilities  and  services  as  other  undergraduates.  The  basic  college  requirements 
for  all  students  for  the  degree  include  the  completion  of  128  credits,  at  least  64  at 
Smith,  with  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  aver- 
age of  2.0  in  the  senior  year.  At  least  32  of  the  Smith  credits  must  be  earned  during 
junior  and  senior  years.  At  least  64  credits  must  be  outside  the  major. 

For  information  about  how  to  apply,  see  Admission,  p.  75.  Information  about 
expenses  and  how  to  apply  for  aid  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  titled  Fees,  Expenses 
and  Financial  Aid.  For  more  information  about  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program, 
contact  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office  at  (413)  585-3090. 

Community  Auditing:  Nonmatriculated  Students 

Members  of  the  local  community  are  welcome  to  audit  a  lecture  course  at  Smith  on  a 
space-available  basis  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Both  forms  for  the  faculty 
member's  signature  and  more  information  about  auditing  are  available  at  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  There  is  a  $35  fee  for  each  lecture  course  ($150  for  performance  and 
language  courses;  studio  art  courses  are  not  available).  Auditors  are  invited  to  attend 
classes,  but  they  do  not  participate  in  other  aspects  of  college  life. 

Five  College  Interchange 

After  the  first  semester  of  her  first  year,  a  student  in  good  standing  may  take  a  course 
without  additional  cost  at  Amherst,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  of  the 
student. 

Departmental  Honors  Program 

A  departmental  honors  program  allows  a  student  with  a  strong  academic  background 
to  work  with  greater  independence  and  in  more  depth  in  the  field  of  her  major.  The 
program  provides  recognition  for  students  who  do  work  of  high  quality  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 

Normally,  the  minimum  standard  for  eligibility  is  a  B+  (3.3)  average  for  all  courses 
in  the  major  and  a  B  (3.0)  average  for  courses  outside  the  major  through  the  junior 
year.  Only  Smith  College,  Five  College  and  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  grades 
are  counted.  The  requirements  for  the  honors  program  follow  the  description  of  the 
major  in  each  departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students  should  discuss  the 
program  with  the  departmental  director  of  honors. 

F(  >r  admission  to  the  honors  program,  a  student  submits  an  application  to  the 
departmental  director  of  honors,  whom  she  should  consult  regarding  application 
deadlines.  The  director  forwards  the  application  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
department  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class,  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and 
Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  for  final  approval. 

Students  in  a  student-designed  interdepartmental  major  may  apply  to  enter  an 
honors  program  in  that  major.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  honors  program 
must  include  the  advisers'  approval  and  is  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  the  ability  to  work  independently  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program. 
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Independent  Study  and  Internships 

Juniors  and  seniors,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  departments )  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy,  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  16  credits  for  independent  study.  Applications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  dean  of  the  senior  class,  chair  of  the  subcommittee.  Nor- 
mally this  study  will  be  pursued  on  the  Smith  campus  under  the  supervision  of  mem- 
bers of  the  department(s)  concerned. 

With  the  approval  of  their  faculty  sponsors)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors 
and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  qualified  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  may  be  granted  a  maximum  of  eight  credits  for  approved, 
supervised  by  a  Smith  College  faculty  member,  on-campus  or  off-campus  internships 
or  other  work  related  to  the  student's  academic  program. 

No  more  than  16  credits  may  be  awarded  for  any  combination  of  internships  and 
independent  study.  The  deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  for  independent  study 
and  internships  is  November  30  for  a  second-semester  program  and  April  30  for  a 
first-semester  program. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  Smith  Scholars  Program  allows  students  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on 
projects  of  their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  require- 
ments. Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students: 
those  who  are  unusually  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  inde- 
pendent work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either 
a  subject  matter  or  an  approach  that  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines  and  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  college 
into  academic  terms. 

The  deadlines  for  submission  of  proposals  for  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  are 
November  30  and  April  30  of  the  student's  junior  year.  The  student  submits  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  a  statement  of  her  program  and  project,  two  supporting  recommendations 
from  instructors  who  have  taught  her  in  class  and  an  evaluation  of  her  proposal  and 
of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the  faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be 
decided  jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviseKs)  and  the  subcommittee.  Work  done  in 
the  program  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an  original  piece  of 
work  such  as  a  play  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Advisers  are  expected  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee,  each  semester,  evaluations 
of  the  student's  progress.  The  subcommittee  will  review  these  evaluations  and  may 
ask  a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal 
course  program  if  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well. 

The  student's  record  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program  will  include  grades  in 
whatever  courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluations  of  her  performance  and  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree. 
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Study  Abroad  Programs 

Applications  for  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  in  Florence,  Hamburg,  Geneva 
and  Paris  must  be  filed  by  February  15.  Applications  for  all  other  study  abroad  pro- 
grams must  be  filed  by  February  1 .  Interested  students  should  consult  reference 
materials  in  the  Office  of  International  Study,  College  Hall  23. 

Students  who  participate  in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and 
other  affiliated  study  abroad  programs  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  year  elsewhere 
does  not  count  toward  the  required  two  years  in  residence  in  Northampton.  Normally, 
a  student  with  a  shortage  of  credit  is  not  given  permission  to  study  abroad. 

Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs. 

All  applications  for  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  must  be  filed  with 
the  Office  of  International  Study  by  February  15. 

The  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  provide  students  in  a  wide  variety 
of  disciplines  the  opportunity  for  study,  research  and  residence  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  four  programs  in  Europe:  France  (Paris),  Germany  (Hamburg),  Italy  (Florence) 
and  Switzerland  (Geneva).  Students  from  Smith  and  other  colleges  as  well  are  accepted 
for  the  programs.  The  programs  provide  a  rich  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the 
countries  visited.  The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  another  country 
with  its  contemporary  economic  and  social  problems  affords  students  an  awareness  of 
values  and  an  understanding  of  our  own  country's  relation  to  issues  that  confront  the 
world  today.  Students  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  music,  art  and  theatre  of  each  coun- 
try; meetings  are  arranged  with  outstanding  scholars,  writers  and  leaders.  During  the 
academic  year  students  live  with  local  families,  in  student  dormitories  or  in  other  college- 
approved  housing.  During  vacations  students  are  free  to  travel,  although  by  special  ar- 
rangements in  some  programs  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they  prefer. 

Participation  in  each  program  spans  a  full  academic  year;  students  are  not  accepted 
for  a  single  semester.  A  student  studying  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Pro- 
gram is  required  to  carry  at  least  32  credits  for  the  academic  year  and  may  carry  no 
more  than  38  credits.  In  exceptional  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  director  and  the 
associate  dean  for  international  study,  students  may  earn  40  credits  for  a  year  on  a 
Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program. 

Each  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  faculty  who  serves  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  college.  The  director  oversees  the  academic  programs  and 
general  welfare  of  the  students.  Details  of  group  procedures  are  worked  out  with  student 
committees,  the  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  Dur- 
ing vacations  the  college  assumes  no  obligation  for  participants  in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Programs.  The  supervision  of  the  director  ends  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 

Candidates  with  strong  academic  records  and  with  sufficient  language  training  are 
selected  each  year  to  spend  the  year  abroad.  All  prospective  candidates  are  urged  to 
seek  advice,  beginning  in  their  first  year,  concerning  the  best  sequence  of  courses  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  wish  to  study.  A  Smith  honors  candidate 
should  consult  the  director  of  honors  in  her  department  l^efore  applying  to  go  abroad. 
In  some  departments  students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  The  selection  of  mem- 
bers for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  faculty  committee. 
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For  all  programs,  the  comprehensive  tee  covering  tuition,  room  and  hoard  is  the 
same  as  the  comprehensive  fee  for  the  year's  study  in  Northampton.  Travel  and  inci- 
dental expenses  vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans. 

In  the  case  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  a  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  college  not  to  grant  credit  for  less  than  a 
full  year's  work  and  to  refund  only  those  payments  for  board  and  room  subject  to 
cancellation  by  the  director.  Tuition  charges  for  the  year  are  not  refundable. 

Florence.  The  year  in  Florence  begins  with  a  month  of  intensive  work  in  the  Ital- 
ian language.  Classes  in  art  history,  literature  and  history  are  also  given  as  preparation 
for  the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October  the  students  are 
matriculated  at  the  university  together  with  Italian  students.  Students  may  elect 
courses  offered  especially  for  Smith  by  university  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular 
university  courses.  Thus,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  courses  in  art  history,  literature  and  history;  other  fields  of  study  include 
music,  religion,  government,  philosophy  and  comparative  literature.  The  students  live 
in  private  homes  selected  by  the  college.  The  minimum  language  requirement  is 
normally  two  years  of  college  Italian. 

Geneva.  The  junior  year  in  Geneva  is  international  in  orientation  and  offers  unique 
opportunities  to  students  of  government,  economics,  economic  history,  European 
history,  international  law,  comparative  literature,  anthropology,  psychology,  American 
studies,  history  of  art  and  religion.  Students  are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  and  take  courses  at  its  associate  institutes  as  well,  where  the  present  and  past 
roles  of  Geneva  as  a  center  of  international  organization  are  consciously  fostered. 
Exceptional  opportunities  include  the  faculty  of  psychology  and  education  that  con- 
tinues the  work  of  Jean  Piaget,  the  rich  holdings  of  the  museums  of  Geneva  in  West- 
em  and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  range  of  course  offerings  in  theology 
and  the  study  of  classical  antiquity. 

Students  in  the  program  attend  a  preliminary  session  of  intensive  language  training  in 
Paris  (from  early  September  until  early  October).  The  academic  year  in  Geneva  begins  in 
mid-October  and  continues  until  early  July.  Since  classes  in  Geneva  are  conducted  in 
French,  students  are  expected  to  have  an  excellent  command  of  the  language.  Normally 
the  minimum  language  requirement  is  at  least  two  years  of  college  French. 

Hamburg.  The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  semes- 
ter from  mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
July)  separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel.  The 
winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg  providing 
language  review,  an  introduction  to  cunent  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  and  excursions  to 
other  places  of  interest  in  Germany.  During  the  academic  year  the  students  are  fully 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular  courses  offered  by 
the  university  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course  work.  The  program  is 
open  to  students  in  almost  every  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide  variety  of  courses  is 
available,  including  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  history,  history-  of  science,  math- 
ematics, music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion  and  sociology.  The 
minimum  language  requirements  is  normally  two  years  of  college  German. 
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Paris.  The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence,  where  a  five- week  period 
is  devoted  to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures  and 
excursions  to  several  Provencal  sites  and  to  the  Riviera.  In  early  October,  the  group 
goes  to  Paris,  where  each  student  selects  a  program  of  courses  suited  to  her  particu- 
lar major.  A  wide  variety  of  disciplines  can  be  pursued  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
French  University;  for  example,  art  history  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie;  studio 
art  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts;  government  or  economics  at  the  Institut  d'Etudes 
Politiques;  history,  literature,  philosophy,  religion  and  many  other  subjects  at  the 
Sorbonne  (Paris  IV).  Courses  at  such  institutions  are  sometimes  supplemented  by 
special  tutorials.  A  few  courses  or  seminars  are  arranged  exclusively  for  Smith  stu- 
dents, sometimes  in  conjunction  with  lectures  at  the  College  de  France  or  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes.  The  students  live  in  private  homes  selected  by  the  college.  The 
minimum  language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  French. 

Affiliated  Study  Abroad  Programs. 

In  addition  to  the  college's  four  programs  listed  above,  students  may  participate  in 
any  of  several  other  programs  with  which  the  college  has  formal  affiliation.  Saidents 
applying  for  affiliated  programs  must  file  an  application  with  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Study  by  February  1 . 

Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba.  Smith  College  is  one  of  seven  insti- 
tutions affiliated  with  the  Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba  in  Spain. 
Cordoba  is  uniquely  rich  in  history  and  monuments  that  reflect  the  prominence  of  its 
Arabic  culture  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Western 
thought  in  later  centuries  and  the  social  and  political  movements  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  The  minimum  language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  Span- 
ish. Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Applications  are  due  no  later  than  February  1. 

The  Junior  Year  in  Leicester,  England.  A  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
majoring  in  sociology  may  spend  their  junior  year  at  the  University  of  Leicester  in 
England.  They  live  in  university  residence  halls  and  follow  the  regular  programs  of 
lectures,  seminars  and  tutorials  required  of  sociology  students  at  Leicester.  A  member 
of  the  university's  faculty  serves  as  adviser  to  Smith  College  students. 

Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  Smith  College  is  one  of  a 
number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  this  center.  Qualified 
majors  in  classics,  ancient  studies  and  art  history  may  spend  one  semester  of  their 
junior  (or,  in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward 
their  degree  for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology 
and  field  trips  within  Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  center  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  participating  institutions.  Instruction  is  in  English. 

Admission  to  the  program  is  limited  to  students  who  have  a  cumulative  average  of 
B.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of 
college-level  Latin  and  two  of  Greek. 

Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and 
Literatures 
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The  American  Collegiate  Consortium  for  East- West  Cultural  and  Academic  Ex- 
change, located  at  Middlebury  College,  permits  one  or  two  qualified  undergraduates 
a  year  from  Smith  to  spend  a  full  year  studying  at  one  of  the  many  universities  in 
Russia.  Students  must  have  strong  academic  records  and  be  at  an  advanced  level  of 
Russian  language  instruction.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of 
Russian  Language  and  Literature. 

Cooperative  Russian  Language  Program.  Through  Smith's  affiliation  with  the 
Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange,  Smith  College  students  who  have  the 
requisite  language  background,  normally  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college-level 
Russian,  may  apply  for  a  semester  or  year's  study  at  Leningrad  State  University.  Inter- 
ested students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Associated  Kyoto  Program.  Smith  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Associated 
Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto,  Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the 
study  of  Japanese  civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  12-week  semesters;  thus, 
there  is  ample  time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and 
East  Asia.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  director  of  East  Asian  studies. 

South  India  Term  Abroad,  administered  by  Bowdoin  College,  allows  two  Smith 
students  per  year  to  participate  in  their  program  in  Madurai.  Students  applying  must 
prove  a  serious  interest  in  issues  related  to  the  culture  and  history  of  a  developing 
country  such  as  India.  Interested  students  should  consult  Dennis  Hudson,  professor 
of  religion. 

Independent  Study  Abroad 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  programs  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
and  those  who  want  to  consider  studying  independently  at  a  foreign  university, 
should  consult  the  associate  dean  for  international  study.  A  list  of  previously  ap- 
proved study  abroad  programs  and  institutions  will  be  considered  for  provisional 
approval  through  application  to  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad.  A  limited  pool  of 
financial  aid  is  available  for  students  studying  abroad  independently. 

All  applications  for  provisional  approval  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1.  The  minimum  requirements  for  approval  are  an  overall  average  of  30  (B)  and, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  at  least  one  year  of  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  the  program  or  university  is  located. 

There  are  increasing  opportunities  for  Smith  students  to  spend  a  semester  or  a 
year  in  one  of  the  less  developed  countries  of  Africa,  the  Americas  or  Asia,  and  many 
have  done  so.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  guidebooks  and  infomiation 
available  in  the  Office  of  International  Study. 


Other  Off-Campus  Study  Programs 

Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges 

Interested  students  may  apply  for  a  year's  study,  usually  in  the  junior  year,  at  one  of  the 
following  institutions:  Howard  LIniversity,  North  Carolina  Central  University.  Spelman 
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College  and  Tougaloo  College.  The  course  program  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institu- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College,  or,  in  the 
case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class  dean.  International 
students  may  apply  for  the  exchange;  however,  Smith  financial  aid  does  not  carry  to 
the  host  institution.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  class  deans'  office  and  must 
be  filed  by  March  1  preceding  the  year  away  from  Smith  College. 

Twelve  College  Exchange  Program 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges:  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wesleyan, 
Wheaton  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  with  a 
minimum  2.5  average  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Normally,  students 
participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at  the  end  of  their 
stay  there.  A  limited  pool  of  financial  aid  is  available  for  students  studying  in  the  Twelve 
College  Exchange.  International  students  may  apply  for  the  exchange;  however,  Smith 
financial  aid  does  not  carry  to  the  host  institution. 

One-semester  programs  associated  with  the  Twelve  College  Exchange  are  the 
National  Theater  Institute  in  Waterford,  Connecticut,  sponsored  by  Connecticut  Col- 
lege and  the  Williams-Mystic  Seaport  Program  in  American  Maritime  Studies,  in  Mys- 
tic, Connecticut,  sponsored  by  Williams  College. 

Students  accepted  into  the  program  are  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host 
institution  and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social  and  academic  regulations  of  that 
institution.  The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institution  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sopho- 
mores who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class  dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  class  deans'  office. 

Pomona-Smith  Exchange 

The  college  participates  in  a  one-to-one  student  exchange  with  Pomona  College  in 
Claremont,  California.  Sophomores  and  juniors  in  good  standing,  with  a  minimum  3.0 
(B)  average,  are  eligible.  Applications  are  available  in  the  class  deans'  office. 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Program 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Program 
during  the  fall  semester  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors  in  government  or  related  majors 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  process  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented  at 
the  national  level.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  231-232. 

Internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  American  Studies  Program  offers  a  one-semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  Under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  scholars,  quali- 
fied students  may  examine  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  materials  relating  to  the 
development  of  culture  in  America.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  96. 
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Graduate  Study 

Office  of  Graduate  Study 

106  Lilly  Hall 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  MA  01063 

At  Smith,  we  have  a  small  number  of  graduate  students,  both  men  and 
women,  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  individually  tailored  program, 
the  personalized  attention  of  fine  faculty  members  and  access  to  superb 
facilities.  Each  year  about  130  students  participate  in  advanced  work, 
which  is  available  in  most  departments  at  the  college  and  in  various  professional 
fields.  Many  graduate  students  choose  Smith  as  a  transition  from  one  field  to  another, 
to  prepare  on  the  graduate  level  for  further  work  elsewhere,  for  their  personal  enjoy- 
ment or  to  pursue  special  programs  that  are  available  here.  They  may  be  working 
toward  a  degree  or  diploma,  or  they  may  enroll  as  special  students  (nondegree)  and 
register  for  one  or  more  courses.  They  all  find  that  they  are  part  of  a  well-respected 
program  of  quality. 

We  offer  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  master  of  arts  in 
teaching,  master  of  fine  arts  (in  dance),  master  of  education,  master  of  education  of 
the  deaf  and  master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport  studies,  as  well  as  a  limited  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  special  one-year  programs, 
students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  graduate  studies  or  a 
diploma  in  American  studies. 

Most  graduate  courses,  which  are  designated  as  500-level  courses  in  the  course 
listings,  are  planned  for  graduate  students  who  are  degree  candidates.  The  depart- 
ments offering  this  work  present  a  limited  number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced 
experimental  work  or  special  studies  designed  for  graduate  students.  Graduate  stu- 
dents may  take  advanced  undergraduate  courses,  subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in 
the  paragraphs  describing  the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  Departmental 
graduate  advisers  help  graduate  students  individually  to  devise  appropriate  programs 
of  study. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  bio- 
logical sciences,  chemistry,  geology  and  physics.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  univer- 
sity in  cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which  the  student  has  done  the  research  for 
the  dissertation.  Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003. 


Admission 

To  enter  a  graduate  degree  program  a  student  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  an  undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber  and  acceptance  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  All  American  applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  financial  aid 
must  submit  all  required  application  materials,  including  financial  aid  forms,  before 
February  15  of  the  spring  preceding  registration.  All  international  applications  for  a 
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master's  degree  or  for  the  Diploma  in  American  Studies  Program  must  be  received  on 
or  before  February  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program;  applications  for 
the  master  of  arts  program  in  Italian  must  be  received  on  or  before  February  15  of 
the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program;  applications  for  the  master  of  fine  arts 
program  in  dance  must  be  received  on  or  before  March  1  of  the  proposed  year  of 
entry  into  the  program;  applications  for  the  master  of  education  of  the  deaf  program 
must  be  received  on  or  before  April  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram. Other  applicants  are  also  urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  but 
may  apply  as  late  as  May  15  for  first  semester.  The  deadline  for  second-semester 
applications  is  December  1.  Applicants  must  submit  their  credentials  and  include  the 
formal  application,  an  official  transcript  of  the  undergraduate  record,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  instructors  at  the  undergraduate  institution  and  scores  from  either 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applicants  from  non- 
English-speaking  countries  must  submit  official  results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  the  Test  of  Spoken  English  (TSE).  Candidates  may  be 
asked  to  submit  a  paper  written  in  an  advanced  undergraduate  course.  Correspon- 
dence should  be  addressed  to  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

Smith  College  does  not  discriminate  in  its  admission  policy,  programs  or  activities 
on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap,  national/ethnic  origin,  age,  religion, 
sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran  status.  Nor  does  the  col- 
lege discriminate  on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap  or  national/ethnic  ori- 
gin, age,  religion,  sex,  sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran 
status  in  its  educational  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  and  other 
school-administered  programs,  or  employment  practices  and  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  fully  its  obligations  of  nondiscrimination  under  federal  and 
state  laws,  Smith  College  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  community  in  which  a  di- 
verse population  can  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  civility  and  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  each  individual,  regardless  of  differences 
in  economic  status,  ethnic  background,  political  views  or  other  personal  characteris- 
tics and  beliefs. 

The  following  person  has  been  designated  to  handle  inquiries  regarding  the  non- 
discrimination policies: 

E.  Shelton  Burden 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action 

College  Hall  #3 

(413)  585-2141,  2142. 


Residence  Requirements 

Students  who  are  registered  for  a  graduate  degree  program  at  Smith  College  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  residence.  A  full-time  graduate  student  takes  a  minimum  course  pro- 
gram of  12  credits  per  semester.  With  the  approval  of  their  academic  adviser  and  the 
director  of  graduate  study,  they  may  take  a  maximum  of  12  credits  for  degree  credit 
at  Amherst,  Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  College  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
No  more  than  two  courses  (eight  credits)  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  from  outside  of 
the  Five  Colleges.  We  strongly  recommend  that  work  for  advanced  degrees  be  con- 
tinuous; if  it  is  intermpted  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  extended  period  is 
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permitted,  but  all  work  for  a  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
four  years.  During  this  period  a  continuation  fee  of  $50  will  Ix*  charged  for  each 
semester  during  which  a  student  is  not  enrolled  at  Smith  College  in  course  work 
toward  the  degree. 


Degree  Programs 

Master  of  Arts 

Applicants  to  the  master  of  arts  program  are  normally  expected  to  have  majored  in 
the  department  concerned,  although  most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant 
who  has  had  some  undergraduate  work  in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one. 
All  such  cases  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who 
are  in  this  category  should  address  questions  about  specific  details  to  the  director  of 
graduate  study.  With  departmental  approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion is  deemed  inadequate  may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used 
in  the  field  of  study. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  32  credits  of  work,  of  which  at  least  16,  including  those 
in  preparation  for  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level.  The  remaining  16  may  be 
undergraduate  courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  but  no  more  than  eight 
credits  at  the  intermediate  (200)  level  are  permitted.  With  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment, no  more  than  three  undergraduate  seminars  may  be  substituted  for  graduate- 
level  courses.  To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis,  must 
receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  basis.  The  requirements  described  in  this  paragraph  are 
minimal.  Any  department  may  set  additional  or  special  requirements  and  thereby 
increase  the  total  number  of  courses  involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in 
scope  but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  one  semester, 
four-credit  course  or  a  two  semester,  eight-credit  course.  Two  typewritten  copies 
must  be  presented  to  the  committee  for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be 
completed  in  absentia  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year 
by  well-prepared,  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three 
or  four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Except 
for  the  departments  of  art,  history,  physics,  psychology  and  sociology,  which  occa- 
sionally accept  M.A.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  that  are  not 
listed  do  not  offer  this  degree. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to 
an  undergraduate  major  in  biological  sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences. 
We  offer  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
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izations  within  the  department.  Programs  for  the  master's  degree  are  designed  to 
meet  individual  needs  and  ordinarily  include  the  equivalent  of  eight  credits  spent  in 
research  for  the  thesis.  An  oral  presentation  of  the  thesis  is  required. 

Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  courses  in  education  above  the  intro- 
ductory level  should  be  included  in  an  applicant's  undergraduate  training  as  well  as 
supporting  courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy. 
Education  552a  or  b  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should 
provide  evidence  of  competence  in  research  and  should  submit  scores  for  either  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

French.  Candidates  should  have  had  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
French,  although  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All  candidates  should 
submit  with  their  applications  a  long  paper  in  French. 

History.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  history  requires  32  credits  of  course  work, 
plus  completion  and  defense  of  an  eight-credit  thesis.  Before  undertaking  the  thesis, 
candidates  must  demonstrate  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  language, 
other  than  English,  which  is  relevant  to  their  fields  of  study. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian  language 
and  literature,  another  Romance  language,  English  literature  or  a  subject  related  to 
Italian  studies,  such  as  art,  history  or  music;  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual 
cases.  All  candidates  should  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  and  should 
submit  a  paper  in  Italian  at  the  time  of  their  application.  Candidates  must  spend  one 
academic  year  taking  courses  at  the  University  of  Florence  as  participants  in  the 
Smith  College  Program  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  must  complete  a  thesis  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  32  credits  at  the  graduate  level. 

Music.  The  master  of  arts  degree  may  be  earned  in  music  history  or  in  composi- 
tion. Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  nine  courses  in  music  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  including  experience  in  theory  (harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general 
survey  of  music  history  and  acquaintance  with  some  more  specialized  field  of  music 
literature.  Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  reasonable  facility  at  the  keyboard  and  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German,  French  or  Italian,  to  be  established  by  a  short  lan- 
guage examination  administered  by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser.  Applicants 
whose  training  falls  short  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  asked,  upon  acceptance, 
to  take  some  remedial  undergraduate  courses  (whose  credit  status  will  be  detennined 
by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser).  The  master  of  arts  program  in  music,  usually 
completed  in  two  academic  years,  requires  48  credits,  normally  distributed  as  follows: 
a  minimum  of  24  at  the  graduate  level  (eight  of  which  will  be  in  preparation  of  the 
thesis)  and  a  maximum  of  24  at  the  undergraduate  level  (eight  of  which,  with  the 
approval  of  the  departmental  graduate  adviser,  may  be  at  the  intermediate  level). 
Fight  of  the  48  required  credits  may  be  in  performance,  but  a  student  who  qualifies 
for  graduate-level  study  in  performance  (auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September) 
may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate  instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser 
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to  elect  16  credits  in  performance.  A  composer  may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate 
instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  prepare  a  composition  in  lieu  of 
a  thesis.  A  suitable  program  will  be  worked  out  by  each  student  and  the  departmen- 
tal graduate  adviser. 

Philosophy.  Admission  is  normally  limited  to  qualified  applicants  who,  for  special 
reasons,  seem  likely  to  benefit  from  study  at  Smith,  as  opposed  to  enrolling  in  an 
institution  that  regularly  grants  the  doctorate  in  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  required  to 
complete  the  M.A.  degree.  The  philosophy  department  will  be  unable  to  consider 
applications  for  the  1993-94  academic  year. 

Religion.   Admission  will  nomially  be  limited  to  qualified  applicants  whose  per- 
sonal circumstances  (family,  job  or  the  like)  require  them  to  reside  within  commuting 
distance  of  Smith  College.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies 
in  religion  or  in  related  fields  such  as  can  satisfy  the  department  that  he  or  she  has 
the  competence  for  graduate  work  in  religion.  In  addition  to  the  32  credits  required 
by  the  college  for  the  master's  degree,  the  department  may  require  a  course  or 
courses  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  it  finds  in  the  general  background  of  a  candidate. 
Candidates  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages 
(other  than  English)  used  by  the  primary  sources  in  their  field.  Credits  taken  to  ac- 
quire such  proficiency  will  be  in  addition  to  the  32  required  for  the  degree.  An  oral 
examination  on  the  completed  thesis  is  expected. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's 
academic  interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  study  of 
American  education.  Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate 
record,  including  an  appropriate  concentration  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching  field, 
and  should  present  evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching.  Appli- 
cants are  asked  to  submit  scores  for  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination. 

The  departments  of  art,  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  classics,  English,  French, 
German,  history,  mathematics,  music,  physics  and  Spanish  actively  cooperate  with 
the  education  and  child  study  department  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program. 

So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individualized  needs, 
both  in  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  be- 
tween education  and  the  teaching  field.  Candidates  generally  earn  the  degree  in  one 
academic  year  and  one  six-week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experi- 
enced teachers  take  a  minimum  of  32  credits.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of 
40  credits,  including  eight  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern  Teaching  Pro- 
gram; in  most  cases  the  summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the  academic  year. 
The  student  without  teaching  experience  takes  16  credits  in  the  teaching  field  and  16 
credits  in  education,  and  practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum 
of  16  credits  in  the  teaching  field  and  eight  credits  in  education.  Of  the  32  credits  in 
the  regular  academic  year,  12  should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  eight 
at  the  intermediate  level.  Because  this  is  an  interdepartmental  degree,  students  should 
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plan  their  programs  to  include  graduate-level  courses  in  both  the  teaching  field  and 
education.  To  qualify  for  a  degree  the  candidate  must  obtain  a  grade  of  B-  or  better 
in  all  courses  or  seminars,  although  a  grade  of  C  in  one  four-credit  course  may  be 
permitted  on  departmental  recommendation.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 

Master  of  Education 

The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  education  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do 
advanced  study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Department 
of  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools  operated  by 
the  college.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  several  pri- 
vate schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Students  who  follow  the  master  of  education  program  will  ordinarily  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  certification  in  various  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching.  They  should  supply  scores  for  either 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applicants  without 
teaching  experience  must  submit  a  paper  that  is  representative  of  their  work.  Appli- 
cants with  teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  concerning  their 
teaching. 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  education  of  the  deaf.  The  Smith  College  bulletin  describing  the  program 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study, 
Morgan  Hall,  37  Prospect  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063  or  from  the  of- 
fice of  Graduate  Study. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Dance) 

The  Department  of  Dance  offers  a  two-year  program  of  specialized  training  for  candi- 
dates who  demonstrate  interest  and  unusual  ability  in  dance.  Performance,  produc- 
tion, choreography  and  history  of  dance  are  stressed.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  must  earn  a  grade  of  at  least  B-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be 
taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  A  presentation  or  original  choreography  with  production 
designs  and  written  supportive  materials  is  required  for  the  thesis. 

Interested  students  may  consult  Sharon  Arslanian,  Department  of  Dance,  Berenson 
Studio,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063- 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Playwriting 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre,  provides  specialized  training  to 
candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  playwriting.  The  Department  of 
Theatre  places  great  emphasis  on  collaborative  work  among  designers,  performers, 
directors  and  writers,  thus  offering  a  unique  opportunity  for  playwrights  to  have  their 
work  nurtured  and  supported  by  others  who  work  with  it  at  various  levels. 
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Sixty-four  credit  hours,  including  a  thesis,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required. 
In  a  two-year  sequence  a  student  would  have  eight  required  courses  in  directing, 
advanced  playwriting  and  dramatic  literature  and  a  total  of  eight  electives  at  the  300- 
level  or  above,  with  the  recommendation  that  half  be  in  dramatic  literature.  Electives 
may  be  chosen  from  acting,  directing  and  design/tech  courses  and  from  courses  out- 
side the  department  and  within  the  Five  Colleges.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all 
work  must  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to 
a  student  who  has  no  grade  above  this  minimum. 

Master  of  Science  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

The  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies  offers  a  two-year  program  specializing 
in  the  coaching  of  women's  sports.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required. 
Students  who  do  not  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  physical  education  or  appro- 
priate science  prerequisites  should  anticipate  work  beyond  the  normal  52  credits.  To 
be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis  or  Special  Studies,  must 
earn  a  grade  of  at  least  B-.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass/ 
fail  basis. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Smith  College  does  not  normally  award  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  but  un- 
der special  circumstances  may  consider  an  application. 

One  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Applicants  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  hold  a  master's  degree 
or  its  equivalent.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree,  including  two  years  in  residence  at  Smith  College.  A  major  require- 
ment for  the  degree  is  a  dissertation  of  publishable  caliber  based  on  original  and 
independent  research.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be 
maintained. 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  by  a  guidance  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  dissertation  director  and  two  other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  occasionally  granted  in  the  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved  after  pass- 
ing written  and  oral  examinations  that  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of  the  student's 
course  work.  The  dissertation  must  be  defended  at  an  oral  examination.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  strongly  recommends  that  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  enter  the 
Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  shared  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Five  College 
program  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003.  Although  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts grants  the  degree,  the  major  part  of  the  work  may  be  taken  within  the  biological 
sciences  department  at  one  of  the  participating  institutions. 
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Nondegree  Studies 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies 

Under  special  circumstances  we  may  award  the  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies  to 
international  students  who  have  received  undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of 
recognized  standing  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  year's  program  of  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study.  This  program  must  include 
at  least  28  credits  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses 
should  be  above  the  intermediate  level. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  international  students  of  advanced  under- 
graduate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  for 
those  who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  culture  and 
institutions.  Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  at  least  four  years  of  uni- 
versity-level work  or  the  equivalent  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  mastery  of  spoken  and  written  English. 
The  closing  date  for  application  is  February  1 . 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  credits:  American  Studies  555a  and  556b 
(special  seminars  for  diploma  students  only),  16  other  credits  in  American  Studies  or 
in  one  or  more  of  the  cooperating  disciplines,  including  American  Studies  570b,  the 
diploma  thesis.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be  maintained. 

Nondegree  Students 

Well-qualified  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  are  required  to  file  a  nondegree 
student  application  along  with  an  official  undergraduate  transcript  showing  the  date 
and  degree  received.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Study,  Lilly  Hall  106.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1  for  the  fall  semester  and 
December  1  for  the  spring  semester.  The  permission  of  each  course  instructor  is  nec- 
essary at  the  time  of  registration.  Nondegree  students  are  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

If  you  have  previously  taken  a  course  as  a  nondegree  graduate  student  you  must 
contact  the  graduate  office  to  have  your  application  reactivated  by  the  deadlines 
listed  above  for  each  semester  in  which  you  plan  to  take  a  course. 

Students  who  later  wish  to  change  their  status  to  that  of  a  part-time  or  full-time 
student  working  for  a  degree  must  apply  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  Credit 
for  course  work  taken  as  a  nondegree  student  may  count  toward  the  degree  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  concerned. 


Housing  and  Personal  Services 

Housing 

Two  on-campus  housing  options  may  be  available  for  graduate  students  for  the 
1993-94  academic  year.  On-campus  housing  is  extremely  limited;  assignments  will  be 
made  in  order  of  receipt  of  the  housing  request  form  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study. 
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Please  note  that  the  college  and  all  its  residence  facilities  are  closed  during  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  winter  recess  and  spring  recess. 

Room-Only  Plan.  Cooperative  graduate  house  with  single  bedrooms,  large  kitchen, 
no  private  bathrooms.  The  fee  of  $2,750  per  year  includes  a  room  furnished  with  a 
bed,  chest  of  drawers,  mirror,  desk  and  easy  chair.  Students  provide  their  own  board. 

Room-and-Board  Plan.  Graduate  floor  of  an  undergraduate  house  or  off-campus 
residence  owned  and  maintained  by  the  college.  Single  bedrooms,  no  private  bath- 
rooms. The  fee  of  $6,100  per  year  includes  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed,  chest  of 
drawers,  mirror,  desk  and  easy  chair,  plus  all  meals,  which  must  be  taken  in  the  col- 
lege dining  room  assigned  to  residents,  except  during  vacation  periods. 

Health  Services 

Students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  acceptance  to  submit  a 
detailed  health  report  from  a  physician.  Blank  forms,  which  will  be  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose, must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  Health  Services.  Transcripts  of  official  col- 
lege health  service  records  are  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  examination,  all  full-time  students  born  after  January  1, 
1956  are  required  by  Massachusetts  law  to  be  immunized  against  measles,  mumps, 
nibella,  tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

Graduate  students,  both  full-time  and  part-time,  are  eligible  to  use  the  doctors' 
office  (outpatient  department)  and  to  participate  in  the  Smith  College  health  insur- 
ance program  as  follows: 

I.  Doctors'  office  (outpatient  department) — use  requires  a  health  report  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section.  Failure  to  provide  this  information  will 
result  in  a  charge  of  $50  plus  laboratory  fees  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit;  immuniza- 
tion fees  are  separate. 

II.  Health  insurance — the  college  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  by 
Chickering  Benefit  Planning,  which  gives  the  student  unusual  protection  in  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  a  residential  college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  for 
some  services  over  a  12-month  period  whether  in  residence  at  the  college  or  not. 

All  students  are  required  to  carry  either  a)  the  Smith  College  health  insurance  plan 
(single  students)  or  b)  a  plan  for  married  students  available  from  Chickering  Benefit 
Planning,  unless  they  show  that  they  have  comparable  coverage  under  a  private  plan. 


Finances 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Application  fee $40 

Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year** $17,980 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yeart $6,100 

Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  semester  course S2.2SO 

Health  insurance  (estimate) 

(optional  if  comparable  coverage  can  be  demonstrated) $590 

Continuation  fee,  per  semester $50 
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Fees  for  nondegree  students  (special  students) 

Application  fee $40 

Fee  per  four-credit  course $2,250 

Fee  per  one-credit  course $565 

For  additional  information  concerning  fees  for  practical  music  and  studio  art  see 
p.  57. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20. 
Payment  of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15  and  for  the  second 
semester  by  January  15.  Balances  unpaid  at  this  time  are  subject  to  a  late  payment 
charge  equivalent  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  15  percent.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  the  controller. 

Deposit 

A  general  deposit  of  $100  is  required  from  each  student  upon  acceptance.  (This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  that  will  be  refunded  following  withdrawal  or  graduation,  provided 
that  the  graduate  office  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  student  will 
withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit  is 
not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or  conduct 
deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  the  case  of  withdrawal 
before  entrance.) 

Withdrawal  Refunds 

Commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  are  made  by  the  college  in  advance  of  the  school 
year.  They  are  based  on  anticipated  student  enrollment  and  are  not  subject  to 
change. 

For  students  attending  the  institution  for  the  first  time:  Students  withdrawing 
within  the  first  60  percent  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  prorated  refund  (rounded 
down  to  the  nearest  10th)  based  on  the  number  of  days  in  attendance.  Students  with- 
drawing after  60  percent  of  the  semester  has  been  completed  will  receive  prorated 
refund  for  only  the  board  portion  (55  percent  of  room  and  board  charge)  of  the  se- 
mester charge.  Each  withdrawal  will  be  subjected  to  a  $100  withdrawal  fee. 

For  all  other  students:  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will 
receive  a  full  refund  of  the  comprehensive  fees.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  classes  will  be  entitled  to  a  tuition  refund  for  that  semester  as  follows: 

During  the  first  week  of  classes 75  percent 

During  the  second  week  of  classes 50  percent 

During  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  classes 25  percent 

After  the  fourth  week  of  classes 0  percent 

No  refund  for  room  charge  (45  percent  of  room  and  board  charge).  Board  will  be 
prorated  based  on  the  number  of  days  a  student  is  in  residence,  less  a  $100  fee. 


Subje<  t  to  <  hange 

I  Ins  entitles  students  to  use  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  and  treatment  by  the  col- 
lege physicians,  most  laboratory  examinations,  and  other  services. 

This  does  not  include  winter  and  spring  recesses.  All  houses  are  closed  during  winter  vacation;  a 
college  house  is  open  and  accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  for  those  graduate 
students  who  wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the  spring  vacation. 
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Refunds  of  loans  and  grants:  Federal  loans  and  grants  will  lx-  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  regulations.  College  grants  will  be  reduced  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  comprehensive  fees  are  cancelled. 

All  appeals  to  this  policy  will  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee,  consisting  of  the 
following:  chief  financial  officer  (chair),  registrar,  class  dean  and  associate  dean  of 
student  affairs. 

Financial  Aid 

The  college  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  and  the  money  available.  Holders  of  these  awards  may  not 
undertake  remunerative  employment  without  the  permission  of  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate study.  Application  fonns  for  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  director  of 
graduate  study;  completed  applications  and  all  supporting  material  are  due  February 
15:  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF);  a  copy  of  parents'  IRS  form  1040,  upon  request;  a 
copy  of  student's  IRS  form  1040,  1040A  or  1040EZ;  and  a  financial  aid  transcript  from 
each  college  or  university  attended. 

Several  scholarships  are  available  for  international  saidents.  Candidates  should 
wrrite  to  the  director  of  graduate  study  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  for  applica- 
tion forms  and  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  applications  should  be 
received  by  February  1. 

Teaching  fellowships  are  available  in  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  edu- 
cation and  child  study,  exercise  and  sport  studies,  dance  and  music.  The  stipend  at 
present  is  $7,990  for  the  first  year  and  $8,390  for  the  second  year.  Teaching  fellows 
may  also  apply  for  scholarship  assistance  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tuition  expenses. 
Applicants  should  obtain  forms  from  and  submit  completed  applications  to  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  study.  Appointments  are  usually  made  early  in  April;  however,  later 
applications  may  be  considered.  Research  fellowships  are  granted  for  work  in  various 
science  departments  as  funds  become  available,  stipends  varying  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  length  of  the  appointment. 

During  the  academic  year  the  research  fellowr  usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate 
program.  The  teaching  and  research  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  of 
particular  value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  further  study  or  research,  since  they 
combine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experience  and  an  opportunity  to  gain  compe- 
tence in  a  special  field  of  study.  In  accepting  one  of  these  appointments,  the  student 
agrees  to  remain  for  its  duration. 

All  loan  funds  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  A  Federal  Stafford 
Loan  may  be  included  in  aid  offered  to  graduate  students  on  admission.  The  income 
of  the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educational  Fund  is  available  for  loans  to  graduate 
students  after  they  have  registered.  Applicants  must  agree  to  begin  monthly  payments 
on  loans  soon  after  completion  of  their  work  at  Smith  College. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  liberal  arts  graduates  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
Smith  College  has  recently  instituted  a  forgivable  loan  pilot  program  for  M.A.T.  candi- 
dates in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Under  this  program  prospective  students  can  apply 
for  loans  to  meet  tuition  expenses  not  covered  by  need-based  scholarships.  For  each 
or  a  graduate's  first  three  years  of  teaching,  the  college  will  forgive  a  portion  of  that 
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loan  up  to  a  maximum  of  65  percent.  If  this  program  proves  to  be  successful,  it  is  our 
plan  to  extend  it  to  M.A.T.  candidates  in  other  fields. 

Requests  for  loan  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid, 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 

Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  10  class  days  (up  to  September  20  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  8 
in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser. 

After  the  first  10  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  15  in  the  second  semester,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the 
adviser  and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes  (Novem- 
ber 11  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  6  in  the  second  semester): 

(1)  after  consultation  with  the  instructor;  and 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

A  course  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  will  appear  on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  "W,"  indicating 
withdrawal  without  penalty. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop  the 
course  after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Policy  Regarding  Completion  of  Required  Course  Work 

A  graduate  student  who  is  unable  to  complete  required  course  work  on  time  must 
submit  to  the  director  of  graduate  study  a  request  for  an  extension.  This  must  reach 
the  graduate  office  before  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  due.  The 
instructor  of  the  course  should  also  submit  a  statement  in  support  of  the  extension  as 
well  as  a  tentative  grade.  If  the  extension  is  granted,  the  work  for  the  course  must  be 
completed  and  a  grade  submitted  before  the  end  of  one  calendar  year  from  the  time 
of  initial  enrollment  in  that  course.  If  no  grade  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Study  by  the  end  of  that  period,  a  grade  of  "E"  (failure)  for  the  course  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  student's  record.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  completion  of 
course  work  rests  with  the  student.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  thesis  credits 
but  does  apply  to  credits  for  special  studies  and  all  other  regular  course  work. 
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The  Campus  and  Campus  Life 


Smith's  125-acre  campus  is  a  place  of  physical  beauty  and  interesting  people, 
ideas  and  events.  Students  enjoy  fine  facilities  and  services  in  a  stimulating 
environment.  We  continually  improve  our  library  and  museum  holdings, 
which  are  already  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  upgrade  our  equip- 
ment to  give  students  here  every  technological  advantage. 

Smith  attracts  faculty  members  and  students  who  are  intellectually  energetic  and 
highly  motivated.  Together,  we  form  a  community  of  diverse  talents  and  interests, 
skills  and  training,  and  religious,  cultural,  political,  geographic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  Many  groups,  activities  and  events  arise  form  our  broad  range  of  inter- 
ests. Members  of  the  Five  College  community  are  welcome  in  classes  and  at  most 
campus  events.  Their  participation  expands  even  further  the  perspectives  and  experi- 
ences we  represent. 

All  undergraduate  students  at  Smith  are  part  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, which  supports  more  than  80  student  organizations  and  their  projects  and  pro- 
grams. These  organizations  enrich  the  lives  of  their  participants  and  of  the  general 
community  through  a  wealth  of  concerts,  presentations,  lectures,  readings,  movies, 
workshops,  symposia,  exhibits  and  plays  that  enhance  the  rhythm  of  campus  life. 
Academic  and  administrative  departments  and  committees,  resource  centers,  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  and  alumnae  also  contribute  to  the  already  full  schedule. 

The  pace  and  style  of  campus  life  vary  greatly,  as  each  woman  creates  the  aca- 
demic and  social  lifestyle  best  suited  to  her  taste.  Daily  campus  life  includes  periods 
both  of  great  activity  and  movement  and  of  quiet  and  intense  concentration.  There  is 
time  for  hard  work,  for  listening  and  speaking,  for  learning  and  teaching  and  for 
friends,  fun  and  relaxation.  The  extracurricular  social,  athletic  and  cultural  events  on 
campus,  in  Northampton,  and  in  the  Five  College  area  keep  this  an  exciting  center  of 
activity.  Each  student  learns  through  the  overwhelming  choices  open  to  her  how  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  pace  of  life  that  is  balanced  and  fulfilling. 


Facilities 

Much  of  the  daily  campus  activity  at  Smith  occurs  in  the  following  centers. 

Smith  College  Libraries 

With  a  collection  of  books,  periodicals,  newspapers,  microforms,  phonodiscs,  photo- 
graphs, facsimiles  and  slides  well  in  excess  of  one  million  items,  the  Smith  College 
Libraries  rival  the  holdings  of  many  universities.  We  are  committed  to  providing  un- 
dergraduates with  first-hand  research  opportunities  and  we  therefore  maintain  an 
open-stack  policy.  We  offer  our  users  many  support  services,  which  are  described  in 
various  brochures  available  near  the  reference  desk  in  William  Allan  Neilson  Library. 
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Chief  among  them  are  individualized  bibliographic  assistance,  on-line  database 
searches  and  access  to  other  library  collections  through  interlibrary  loan.  Terminals  in 
each  of  the  libraries  provide  students  with  access  the  latest  electronic  resources  and 
to  the  growing  on-line  union  catalog  of  the  libraries  of  Amherst,  Hampshire  and 
Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  as  well  as 
Smith. 

For  greater  convenience  to  Smith  students,  we  operate  specialized  branch  libraries 
in  Bass  Hall  (Science  Library),  the  Fine  Arts  Center  (Hillyer  Art  Library)  and  the 
Mendenhall  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  (Werner  Josten  Library).  The  libraries'  cen- 
tral administrative  offices  and  processing  services  are  located  in  Neilson  Library. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library  houses  the  bulk  of  the  one  million-volume  col- 
lection and  is  the  home  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  with  its  collection  of  over  20,000 
books,  manuscripts  and  ephemera.  The  Rare  Book  Room  is  available  to  undergradu- 
ates who  want  to  examine  rare  materials  in  detail. 

The  Sophia  Smith  Collection,  a  women's  history  archive,  and  the  College  Archives, 
which  preserves  the  college's  history,  are  located  in  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  which  is 
connected  to  the  Neilson  Library. 

Library  Hours:  Monday-Friday  7:45  a.m.-midnight 

Saturday  9  a.m.-midnight 

Sunday  10  a.m.-midnight 

(During  the  pre-exam  study  periods  and  midyear  and  final  examination  periods, 
Neilson  is  open  until  2  a.m.  Hours  may  vary  at  some  branches  during  holiday  peri- 
ods.) 

Clark  Science  Center 

The  Clark  Science  Center  meets  the  most  exacting  specifications  for  modern  scientific 
experimentation  and  equipment.  It  includes  Burton  Hall,  where  the  center's  adminis- 
trative office  can  be  found,  as  well  as  classrooms,  laboratories  and  faculty  offices; 
McConnell  Hall,  with  a  large  lecture  hall,  classrooms  and  laboratories,  a  rooftop  ob- 
servatory equipped  with  several  small  telescopes,  a  computer  tenninal  room  and 
resource  center  and  faculty  offices;  and  Sabin-Reed  Hall,  with  its  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, faculty  offices  and  the  Science  Library,  where  more  than  113,300  volumes, 
12,760  microforms,  630  periodicals  and  92  phonodiscs  are  available.  The  classrooms 
and  laboratories  customarily  hold  between  12  and  20  students,  and  each  faculty 
member  has  a  private  office  and  research  space.  Student  research  space  is  also  avail- 
able. 

Construction  of  62,000-square-foot  addition  to  the  science  center  was  completed  in 
December  1990.  Renovations  to  the  existing  buildings  began  in  January  1991  and  was 
completed  in  spring  1992. 

This  integrated  five-building  complex  is  dedicated  to  the  sciences,  and  includes 
one  of  the  largest  science  libraries  for  a  liberal  arts  college  in  the  United  States. 

Adjacent  to  the  Clark  Science  Center  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Lyman  Plant 
I  louse,  with  greenhouses  illustrating  a  variety  of  climates  as  well  as  a  fully  equipped 
plant  physiology  laboratory  and  horticultural  laboratory.  The  campus  grounds  are  an 
arboretum,  with  plants  and  trees  labeled  for  easy  identification. 
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In  addition  to  the  on-campus  facilities  we  also  have  an  observatory  in  West 
Whately  that  contains  a  10-inch  Cassegrain  reflecting  telescope  used  tor  advanced 
leaching  and  research. 
Science  Library  hours:       Monday— Thursday  7:45a.m.-ll  pan. 

Friday  7:45  a.m.-K)  p.m. 

Saturday-Sunda\  10  a.m-10  p.m. 

Fine  Arts  Center 

The  three  portions  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  serve  different  functions.  Tryon  Hall  is 
home  to  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  known  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
museums  affiliated  with  a  college  or  university.  Its  collection,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 24,000  objects,  represents  works  dating  from  the  25th  century  B.C.  to  the 
present.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  work  directly  with  the  staff  and  collection 
through  seminars  given  in  the  museum,  the  Gallery  Assistants  Program,  special  stud- 
ies and  work  study.  Hillyer  Hall,  which  houses  the  art  department,  is  a  center  for  the 
creative  endeavors  of  students  and  faculty.  Its  11  studios  for  students  of  drawing, 
painting,  design,  sculpture,  printmaking  and  photography  are  supplemented  by  dark- 
room facilities,  faculty  offices,  classrooms  and  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  with  more  than 
55,000  volumes  and  72,000  photographs.  Graham  Hall  is  a  large  auditorium  used  as 
needed  for  lectures  and  special  media  presentations.  Between  Tryon  Hall  and  Hillyer 
Hall  is  the  Elizabeth  Mayer  Boeckman  '54  Sculpture  Courtyard,  an  outdoor  gallery  of 
the  museum. 


Art  Library  hours: 


June-August: 
Museum  hours: 


January,  June  and  July 


Monday-Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday-Friday 

Tuesday-Sunday 

Thursday 

(August:  noon-4  p.m.) 
Wednesday,  Saairday  and  Sunday 
Mondays  and  national  holidays 


7:45  a.m.-ll  p.m. 

7:45  a.m-10  p.m. 

10  a.m-10  p.m. 

noon- 10  p.m. 

9  a.m. -noon 

noon^t  p.m. 

noon-8  p.m. 

noon^t  p.m. 
closed 


Mendenhall  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts 

Named  for  Thomas  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  college  from  1959  to  1975,  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  celebrates  music,  theatre  and  dance.  Three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  were  completed  in  1968,  joining  stately  Sage  Hall  to  complete  the 
college's  commitment  to  modern  and  comprehensive  facilities  for  the  performing  ails. 
Berenson  Studio  for  dancers  accommodates  both  individual  and  class  instruction  in 
two  mirrored  studios.  The  theatre  building  has  extensive  studios,  shops  and  lounges 
that  support  production  in  Theatre  14,  which  holds  an  audience  of  460;  the  versatile 
Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  with  its  movable  seats  for  200;  and  the  T.V.  studio, 
which  lias  flexible  seating  for  80.  The  Werner  Josten  Library  welcomes  students,  mak- 
ing available  more  than  70,300  books  and  scores  and  46,400  recordings  to  enjoy  in 
comfortable  reading  rooms  and  in  listening  rooms  for  indiv  iduals  and  groups.  Newly- 
renovated  Sage  Hall  allows  students  to  practice  their  music  at  one  vm.\  and  perform  it 
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in  a  gracious  750-seat  auditorium  at  the  other.  In  between  are  faculty  offices  and 
classrooms.  The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  crowned  by  a  tower 
with  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 
Werner  Josten  Library  hours:      Monday-Thursday  8  a.m.-10:45  p.m. 

Friday  8  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Sunday  noon-10:45  p.m. 

Wright  Hall 

Wright  Hall  supports  many  activities  of  learning  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large  audi- 
torium for  400,  the  seminar  rooms,  the  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 
the  Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center  with  24  computer  terminals  and  more 
than  500  data  sets,  the  conference  lounge  and  the  51  faculty  offices  draw  students  for 
formal  classroom  study,  for  lectures  and  special  presentations,  for  informal  discus- 
sions and  for  research. 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  (CFLAC) 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  maintains  a  state  of  the  art  multi- 
media laboratory  (Wright  Hall  7)  and  media  classroom  (Wright  233),  housing  a  net- 
work of  student  work  stations  with  integrated  computer,  audio  and  video  compo- 
nents for  the  study  of  foreign  language,  culture  and  literature.  In  the  Center,  students 
may  explore  the  foreign  culture  with  the  aid  of  interactive  video  discs  and  tapes, 
digitized  audio  and  CALL  (computer  assisted  language  learning)  programs.  The  Cen- 
ter also  supports  the  Audio  Tape  Library  (window  outside  Wright  6)  where  saidents 
may  check  out  audio  cassettes  for  over  30  courses  in  ten  foreign  languages.  Faculty 
members  may  receive  assistance  at  the  Center  in  evaluating  commercial  courseware, 
in  creating  original  interactive  audio  and  video  as  well  as  CALL  materials,  or  in  orga- 
nizing research  projects  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition. 

Center  Hours:  Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m.-noon 

1  p.m.-  6  p.m. 

7-11  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m.-noon 

1-5  p.m. 
Saturday  1-5  p.m. 

Sunday  1-5  p.m. 

7-11  p.m. 


Information  Systems 

Information  Systems'  academic  facilities  span  the  campus,  with  public  computing  labs 
in  several  buildings  and  a  campus-wide  local  area  network  (LAN)  allowing  computer 
a<  cess  from  most  buildings  and  residential  houses.  Resources,  which  are  continually 
expanding,  include  over  L50  IBM  and  Macintosh  personal  computers  in  three  re- 
source centers,  used  for  text  processing,  graphics,  numerical  and  data  analysis  and 
(  lass  assignments;  and  four  Digital  MicroVAX  3100s,  used  for  statistical  analysis,  de- 
veloping course-ware  and  software,  electronic  communication  over  the  BITNET  and 
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Internet  networks  and  many  more  creative  purposes.  In  addition,  Information  Sys- 
tems administers  the  Smith  College  Computer  Purchase  Plan,  through  which  a  stu- 
dent may  purchase  a  personal  computer  at  a  discounted  price.  There  are  no  fees  for 
the  use  of  computers  at  Smith,  nor  do  Smith  students  need  to  be  enrolled  in  a  course 
using  the  computers  to  have  access  to  them.  Stalled  by  29  professionals  and  more 
than  60  student  assistants.  Information  Systems  is  an  active  and  accessible  resource 
for  all  students. 

Center  for  Academic  Development 

From  its  offices  in  Seelye  20,  the  Center  for  Academic  Development  offers  a  variety  of 
programs  to  help  students  develop  skills  in  writing  and  quantitative  reasoning.  Six 
professional  writing  counselors  review  essay  drafts  with  students,  point  out  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  listen  to  new  ideas  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends  the  same  services  are  provided  by  student  writing  assis- 
tants stationed  in  Neilson  Library,  Seelye  20  and  other  locations.  The  director  of  the 
Quantitative  Skills  Program  offers  special  tutoring  and  serves  as  a  consultant  to  faculty 
members  and  students  on  topics  relating  to  quantitative  aspects  of  all  courses.  In  the 
tutorial  program,  students  seeking  help  with  a  particular  subject — economics  or 
French,  psychology  or  mathematics,  virtually  any  subject  taught  at  Smith — are 
matehed  with  student  tutors  who  have  done  well  in  the  subject  and  have  been  recom- 
mended by  faculty  members.  All  of  these  services  are  free  and  are  used  by  increasing 
nu rubers  of  Smith  students,  ranging  from  first-year  students  taking  their  first  college 
courses  to  seniors  writing  Honors  essays.  The  Center  for  Academic  Development  also 
offers  workshops  in  various  academic  skills,  such  as  public  speaking  and  editing,  and 
conducts  research  on  current  issues  of  learning  and  teaching. 

Athletic  Facility  Complex 

Just  as  Alumnae  Gymnasium  was  the  "state  of  the  art"  gymnasium  back  in  1892  when 
women's  basketball  was  first  introduced,  today's  three-building  athletic  complex  is 
equally  impressive.  Scott  Gymnasium  is  home  to  a  dance  studio,  gymnasium,  weight 
room  with  Eagle  and  free  weights,  training  room  and  the  Human  Perfonnance  Labo- 
ratory. The  newer  Ainsworth  Gymnasium  provides  a  swimming  pool  with  one-  and 
three-meter  diving  boards,  six  squash  courts  overlooked  by  a  two-court  gallery  and 
an  intercollegiate  gymnasium.  The  indoor  track  and  tennis  building,  the  site  of  two 
national  NCAA  track  meets,  includes  four  tennis  courts  and  a  200-meter  track.  The 
facilities  of  the  sports  complex  are  augmented  by  30  acres  of  athletic  fields.  Soccer, 
lacrosse,  field  hockey,  rugby  and  softball  fields  are  encircled  by  a  3/4-mile  cinder 
jogging  track.  For  the  serious  runner,  there  is  a  400-meter  all-weather  track,  and  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  peaceful  solitude  of  a  run  through  the  woods,  there  is  a  5,000- 
meter  cross-country  course.  Equestrians  can  enjoy  the  new  indoor  riding  ring  while 
the  avid  tennis  competitor  will  find  the  12  lighted  outdoor  courts  a  pleasure.  The 
boathouse  on  Paradise  Pond  is  open  for  novice  rowers  or  canoe  paddlers.  Our 
intercollegiate  crew  shells  are  housed  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Ainsworth/Scott  Gymnasium  and  Monday-Thursday  6a.m.-ll  p.m. 

Indoor  Track  and  Tennis  Facility  Friday  6  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Saturday-Sunday  8  a.m -9  p.m. 
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Student  Residence  Houses 

Smith  is  a  residential  college,  and  students  live  in  35  residence  buildings  with  capaci- 
ties of  14  to  99  students.  The  houses  range  in  architectural  style  from  modem  to 
Gothic  and  classic  revival.  Each  house  has  a  comfortable  living  room,  a  study  or  li- 
brary and  laundry  facilities.  Many  houses  have  a  dining  room  where  students  eat 
meals  prepared  by  the  house  kitchen  staff.  The  houses  provide  a  homelike  atmo- 
sphere and  supportive  climate  for  learning.  All  four  academic  classes  are  represented 
in  most  houses,  and  students  advise  one  another  on  academic  matters  and  share 
various  extracurricular  interest.  A  small  cooperative  house  and  an  apartment  complex 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  offer  alternative  living  arrangements  to  students. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Intramurals  and  Club  Sports 

A  three-tier  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  intramurals  and  club  sports  provides 
satisfying  and  successful  experiences  that  will  develop  in  the  Smith  student  a  desire 
to  regularly  participate  in  activity  throughout  life.  Our  broad-based  athletic  program 
invites  students  to  participate  on  one  of  14  intercollegiate  teams.  House-organized 
intramural  teams  offer  intense  rivalries  while  our  club  sports  introduce  training  in 
several  sports.  These  experiences  provide  opportunities  to  learn  to  compete  as  well 
as  to  cooperate  with  others  in  striving  for  achievement  of  common  goals. 


Career  Development 

The  Career  Development  Office  provides  assistance  to  students,  alumnae,  Smith  staff 
and  faculty  and  their  families  in  preparing  for  changing  career  environments  and 
climates.  We  work  with  Smith  women  to  help  them  develop  global  and  personal 
foresight  so  that  they  can  direct  the  change  in  their  lives. 

Our  professional  staff  offers  counseling,  both  individually  and  in  groups,  and  our 
services  are  available  52  weeks  a  year.  We  have  introductory  programs  for  students 
and  alumnae  who  are  beginning  to  think  about  careers.  We  also  hold  seminars, 
workshops  and  panel  discussions  that  cover  career  choice  and  decision  making, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  and  job  search  techniques,  alumnae  networking,  career 
presentations,  designing  an  internship,  applying  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  summer  jobs.  We  teach  people  of  all  ages  how  to  assess  their  individual  inter- 
ests, strengths  and  weaknesses;  how  to  establish  priorities  and  make  decisions;  how 
to  present  themselves  effectively  (including  practice  interviewing  on  videotape);  and 
how  to  do  all  of  this  successfully  at  different  stages  of  their  lives.  Our  extensive  ca- 
reer resource  library  supports  students  in  their  research. 

We  encourage  all  members  of  the  Smith  community  to  participate  in  their  own 
career  development.  We  are  a  network  that  allows  students  to  translate  their  aca- 
demic and  extra-curricular  pursuits  and  their  hopes  and  expectations  into  fruitful 
plans  for  the  future.  We  also  support  alumnae  as  they  undertake  their  plans  and  ask 
them  to  Mipport  the  students  yet  to  come  by  participating  as  infonnal  advisers  in  the 
Alumnae  Career  Advising  Service.  Alumnae,  staff  and  faculty  families  are  charged  a 
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small  fee  for  individual  counseling  appointments  and  various  publications  and  self- 
assessment  materials,  but  there  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  print  and  non-print  materi- 
als or  for  short  drop-in  advising  sessions.  We  see  the  Career  Development  Office  as 
one  of  the  most  important  implementers  of  the  Smith  "lifetime  guarantee." 


Health  Services 

Through  outpatient  services  located  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  students  see 
physicians  for  medical  problems  and  questions,  just  as  they  would  see  their  own 
doctors  at  home.  There  is  no  charge  for  an  outpatient  visit.  The  same  standards  of 
confidentiality  apply  to  the  doctor-patient  relationship  at  Smith  as  to  all  other  doctors. 
We  can  provide  injections  for  desensitization  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physi- 
cian and  most  immunizations  for  travel.  We  also  have  some  orthopedic  appliances 
for  loan  and  rent. 

We  offer  a  number  of  other  services  to  our  patient  population.  Students  who  are 
ill  and  need  some  medical  supervision  but  do  not  require  an  acute  care  hospital  may 
be  admitted  to  our  intermediate  health  care  facility  by  one  of  the  college  physicians. 
There  is  a  charge  for  this  care  for  those  students  not  electing  to  enroll  in  the  Smith 
College  insurance  plan.  In  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness,  specialists  in  the 
Northampton  and  Springfield  areas  are  readily  available  for  consultation.  The  health 
educator  plays  an  active  role  on  campus,  holding  workshops  and  classes  and  making 
students  aware  of  ways  to  promote  wellness  and  prevent  illness  and  injury.  Any  stu- 
dent may  come  for  confidential  personal  counseling  to  the  Student  Counseling  Ser- 
vice, at  no  cost. 

The  college  offers  its  own  insurance  policy,  underwritten  by  New  Hampshire  Life 
Insurance,  that  covers  a  student  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residential  college. 
It  extends  coverage  for  in-  and  outpatient  services  not  covered  by  many  other  insur- 
ance plans.  However,  this  policy  does  have  some  distinct  limitations.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  urge  that  students  having  a  pre-existing  or  recurring  medical  or  psychiatric 
condition  continue  their  precollege  health  insurance.  A  student  electing  to  waive  the 
college  insurance  plan  must  do  so  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  and 
must  give  her  membership  number  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  insurance  car- 
rier to  the  treasurer's  office.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  automatic  enrollment  in  the 
college  health  plan. 

We  maintain  certain  regulations  in  the  interest  of  community  health  as  outlined  in 
the  college  handbook  and  expect  all  students  to  comply.  Before  arriving  at  the  col- 
lege, each  student  must  have  completed  her  Health  Pre-Admission  Information  Form 
and  sent  it  to  the  Health  Services.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Massachusetts  law  now 
mandates  the  immunizations  requested  before  registration.  Students  accepted  for  a 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  or  who  plan  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports  or 
certain  exercise  and  sport  programs  are  required  to  have  a  physical  exam  by  a  col- 
lege physician  first. 
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Religious  Expression 

We  are  a  religiously  diverse  community,  which  gives  our  students  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  own  traditions  and  to  learn  from  one  another  about  varying  religious 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship.  We  encourage  all  members  of  the  Smith  community  to 
use  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  as  a  place  to  express  their  religious  and  social  con- 
cerns and  to  celebrate  their  faiths.  The  chaplains,  who  are  dedicated  to  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  interfaith  collaboration,  represent  the  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protes- 
tant faiths  and  help  organize  weekly  services  of  worship.  The  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foun- 
dation, The  Ecumenical  Christian  Church  and  Newman  Association  are  active  student- 
nin  religious  groups  on  campus  that  present  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  ethical,  so- 
cial, educational  and  cultural  programs.  Other  student  religious  groups,  such  as  the 
Smith  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  Keystone  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  the 
Baha'i  Fellowship,  the  Five  College  Christian  Science  Organization  and  associations  of 
Buddhist,  Quaker,  Hindu  and  Muslim  students  meet  at  the  Chapel  and  use  its  facili- 
ties, which  include  a  lounge  and  a  kitchen  as  well  as  the  sanctuary,  for  their  pro- 
grams and  services.  An  active  interfaith  council  brings  students  of  the  various  tradi- 
tions together  for  education  and  cooperative  efforts. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  serves  many  functions  for  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals  at  Smith  and  the  general  community.  The  Chapel  houses  a  number  of 
groups  offering  support  to  victims  of  abuse  and  various  forms  of  addiction.  Visitors 
may  hear  any  of  a  number  of  choirs  rehearsing  or  performing  in  the  balcony  upstairs, 
see  exhibits  of  religious  art  in  the  corridor  downstairs,  experience  an  interfaith  ser- 
vice, or  smell  a  meal  cooking  for  a  gathering  later  in  the  day. 

A  kosher  co-op  in  Dawes  House  is  available  for  students  who  observe  special 
dietary  laws.  Students  prepare  and  share  meals  as  part  of  their  regular  board  plan. 

Area  churches,  synagogues  and  other  religious  communities  representing  most 
denominations  enjoy  having  students  join  their  services  and  programs  as  well.  Vari- 
ous community  clergy  and  others  serve  as  advisers  to  student  religious  groups  and  as 
adjunct  members  of  the  Chapel  staff.  The  Chaplains  are  available  to  counsel  members 
of  the  community  and  welcome  students  to  their  offices  downstairs  in  the  Chapel  to 
talk  about  religious  or  personal  matters.  An  extensive  library  of  books  and  periodicals 
is  available  for  student  use.  The  Chapel  also  houses  S.O.S.,  Service  Organizations  of 
Smith,  an  exciting  and  extensive  program  of  volunteer  service  opportunities. 

Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  her  religious  observances,  to  attend  classes 
or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study  or  work  requirement  on  a  particular  day 
shall  be  excused  from  such  activities  without  prejudice  and  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  them  up,  provided  that  such  makeup  examination  or  work  does  not 
(  reate  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  college.  No  fees  will  be  charged  tor  resched- 
uled examinations. 
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Summary  of  Enrollment,  1992-93 

Undergraduate  Students 


Class  of 
1993 

Class  of 
1994 

Class  of       Class  of 
1995            1996 

Ada 
Comstock 
Scholars     Totals 

viorthampton  area1          6672 
Mot  in  residence3               224 

409 

222 

616             649 
16                 0 

182         2,523 

17            277 

"ive  College  course  enrollments  at  Smith: 

First  semester 
Second  semester 

657 
698 

Graduate  Students 

Full-time 
degree  candidates 

Part-time 
degree  candidates 

Special  students 

n  residence                              73 

38 

13 

L  Guest  students  are  included  in  the  counts  of  students  in  the  Northampton  area. 

I.  This  includes  92  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 

).  Smith  students  studying  in  off-campus  programs  and  students  on  leave  form  the  college 
are  included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence."  In  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Programs,  there  are  24  Smith  students  and  two  guest  students  in  Paris;  13  Smith  students 
and  three  guest  students  in  Hamburg;  11  Smith  students  and  nine  guest  students  in 
Geneva;  and  23  Smith  students  and  two  guest  students  in  Florence. 

i.  This  includes  one  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Students,  1992-93 


United  States 

Foreign  Countries 

Alabama 

7 

Argentina 

1 

Alaska 

7 

Aruba 

1 

Arizona 

17 

Australia 

3 

Arkansas 

3 

Bahrain 

1 

California 

242 

Bangladesh 

3 

Colorado 

41 

Bolivia 

1 

Connecticut 

176 

Bulgaria 

1 

Delaware 

7 

Canada 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

12 

China,  People's  Rep. 

10 

Florida 

64 

C.I.S. 

3 

Georgia 

22 

Colombia 

1 

Hawaii 

13 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

Idaho 

10 

El  Salvador 

2 

Illinois 

56 

Ethiopia 

1 

Indiana 

25 

Finland 

1 

Iowa 

8 

France 

2 

Kansas 

12 

Germany 

9 

Kentucky 

11 

Ghana 

2 

Louisiana 

4 

Greece 

4 

Maine 

51 

Guyana 

1 

Maryland 

86 

Hong  Kong 

5 

*Massachusetts 

654 

Hungary 

2 

Michigan 

41 

Indonesia 

1 

Minnesota 

39 

India 

11 

Mississippi 

5 

Iran 

1 

Missouri 

26 

Israel 

1 

Montana 

5 

Italy 

3 

Nebraska 

6 

Japan 

16 

Nevada 

3 

Jordan 

1 

New  Hampshire 

47 

Kenya 

2 

New  Jersey 

137 

Korea 

11 

New  Mexico 

15 

Kuwait 

1 

New  York 

293 

Lesotho 

1 

North  Carolina 

29 

Malaysia 

4 

North  Dakota 

3 

Mexico 

1 

Ohio 

61 

Nepal 

2 

Oklahoma 

9 

Netherlands 

1 

Oregon 

34 

Nicaragua 

1 

Pennsylvania 

91 

Norway 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

4 

Pakistan 

3 

Rhode  Island 

16 

Paraguay 

1 

South  Carolina 

19 

Philippines 

3 

South  Dakota 

2 

Singapore 

7 

l  ennessee 

7 

Somalia 

1 

Texas 

58 

South  Africa 

7 

Utah 

7 

Spain 

1 

Vermont 

63 

Sri  Lanka 

1 

Virginia 

45 

Swaziland 

1 

Virgin  Islands 

l 

sw  itzerland 

1 

\\  .ishmgton 

64 

Taiwan 

2 

\\  isc  onsin 

24 

Thailand 

3 

Tibet 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia 

Zimbabwe 


This  includes  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  who  move  to 
Northampton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  education. 
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Majors,  1992-93 


Cla 

ss  of 

Ada 

1993 

Comstock 

Class  of 

(Srs.) 

(Honor) 

Scholars 

1994 

Totals 

Government 

83 

0 

1 

84 

168 

Art 

133 

Art  History 

30 

2 

6 

29 

67 

Art 

3 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Studio  Art 

24 

3 

6 

18 

51 

Architecture  &  Urbanism 

3 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Psychology 

69 

3 

8 

50 

130 

English  Language  and  Literature 

67 

3 

7 

46 

123 

Economics 

50 

1 

2 

53 

106 

Biological  Sciences 

45 

4 

4 

50 

103 

History 

37 

4 

5 

23 

69 

American  Studies 

25 

4 

11 

26 

66 

Women's  Studies 

23 

4 

3 

23 

52 

Sociology 

18 

0 

5 

21 

44 

Mathematics 

20 

0 

1 

22 

43 

French 

42 

French 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

French  Language  &  Literature 

16 

0 

0 

5 

21 

French  Studies 

8 

0 

0 

10 

18 

Theatre 

22 

0 

3 

17 

42 

Education  &  Child  Study 

16 

0 

5 

19 

40 

Anthropology 

17 

1 

3 

17 

38 

Religion  &  Biblical  Literature 

26 

0 

3 

8 

37 

Geology 

9 

0 

5 

17 

31 

Comparative  Literature 

9 

2 

1 

13 

25 

Computer  Science 

8 

4 

4 

8 

24 

Philosophy 

15 

0 

2 

5 

22 

Music 

10 

1 

2 

8 

21 

Biochemistry 

6 

2 

0 

12 

20 

Chemistry 

5 

4 

0 

12 

20 

Latin  American  Studies 

9 

0 

0 

9 

18 

Italian  Language  &  Literature 

5 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Afro-American  Studies 

4 

1 

1 

6 

12 

East  Asian  Studies 

10 

0 

0 

2 

12 

German  Language  &  Literature 

7 

0 

0 

5 

12 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

9 

Russian  Literature 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Russian  Civilization 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Spanish  &  Portuguese 

9 

Spanish  Language  &  Literature 

3 

0 

0 

4 

7 

Latin-American  Literature 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Medieval  Studies 

3 

0 

2 

2 

7 

Physics 

3 

0 

1 

3 

7 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Ancient  Studies 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Smith  Scholar 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 
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Classics 

3 

Classics 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Latin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Archaeology 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Astronomy 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Dance 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

South  Asian  Art  and  Religion 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Art  &  Archaelolgy,  Anc.  N.  East 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dramatic  Literature 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Film  Studies  and  Theatre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Linguistics 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Academic  Achievements 

Latin  Honors 

Latin  Honors  are  awarded  to  graduating  seniors 
on  the  basis  of  the  cumulative  grade  point 
average  for  a  minimum  of  48  graded  credits 
earned  during  the  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  years.  Grades  from  Smith  College 
courses  and  courses  taken  on  the  Five  College 
Interchange  are  counted;  Smith  Junior  Year 
Abroad  grades  are  considered  Smith  grades. 
No  grades  from  exchange  programs  in  this 
country  or  abroad  are  counted.  Pluses  and 
minuses  are  taken  into  account;  grades  of  P/F 
(Pass  or  Fail)  or  S/U  (Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfac- 
tory) do  not  enter  into  the  calculations. 

If  a  student  spends  one  of  her  sophomore 
through  senior  years  away  from  Smith  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad 
Program),  the  grades  from  the  remaining  two 
years  will  be  used.  Grades  from  the  first  year 
are  not  counted  under  any  circumstance.  The 
minimum  grade  point  average  for  Latin  Honors 
varies  each  year  depending  on  the  overall 
grade  distribution  in  the  senior  class  and  is  not 
published.  The  degree  may  be  awarded  cum 
laude,  magna  cum  laude  or  siimma  cum 
laude  on  the  basis  of  a  high  level  of  general 
achievement. 

Departmental  Honors 

A  departmental  honors  program  allows  a 
student  with  a  strong  academic  background  to 
do  independent  and  original  work  in  her  ma- 
jor. The  program  provides  recognition  for 
students  who  do  work  of  high  quality  in  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and 
seminars.  Departmental  honors  students  must 
also  fulfill  all  college  and  departmental  require- 
ments. 

Successful  completion  of  work  in  the  hon- 
ors program  (an  honors  thesis  and  at  least  one 
honors  examination)  leads  to  the  awarding  of 
the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  the  added 
notation  "Honors,"  "High  Honors"  or  "Highest 
Honors"  in  the  student's  major  subject. 


First  Group  Scholars 

Smith  College  students  who  have  a  record  at  the 
college  indicating  particularly  high  academic 
achievement  in  the  previous  year  (28  credits  of 
A-level  work,  unbalanced  by  Cs;  no  Ds  or  Es) 
are  named  First  Group  Scholars.  Those  named 
generally  represent  the  top  five  percent  of  the 
class. 

The  Dean's  List 

The  Dean's  List  for  each  year  consists  of  those 
students  whose  total  records  for  the  previous 
academic  year  average  3. 333  or  above  and  who 
complete  at  least  24  semester  hours  for  full-time 
students  or  16  semester  hours  for  part-time  stu- 
dents. 

Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first  women's 
college  to  be  granted  a  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi. 
Each  year  the  Smith  College  Chapter  elects  to 
membership  promising  graduate  students  and 
seniors  who  excel  in  science. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  was  established  at  Smith  College 
during  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  first  undergradu- 
ates were  elected  to  membership  in  April  of  that 
year.  Rules  of  eligibility  are  established  by  the 
chapter  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
national  society.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  overall  academic  achievement. 

Elections  are  held  twice  a  year.  In  the  au- 
tumn, a  few  seniors  are  elected  on  the  basis  oi 
their  academic  records  from  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years.  Only  Smith,  Five  College  and  Smith 
Junior  Year  Abroad  grades  count.  At  the  end  of 
the  spring  semester,  more  seniors  are  elected, 
these  on  the  basis  of  the  records  from  their  final 
three  years. 

Candidates  for  election  in  the  autumn  of  the 
senior  year  must  have  completed  at  least  one 
four-credit  semester  course  In  each  of  the  three 
divisions;  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year 
must  have  completed  at  least  two  such  courses 
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in  each  division.  Further  requirements  to  take 
effect  beginning  with  the  class  of  1996  are:  All 
candidates  must  take  at  least  one  semester 
course  in  mathematics  (or  have  AP  credit  in 
mathematics  or  present  an  equivalent),  as  well 
as  one  semester  course  in  a  foreign  language 
Cor  present  an  equivalent).  Moreover,  candi- 
dates are  limited  to  one  S/U  option  in  the 
o  >urses  counted  for  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
(meaning  in  most  cases  those  taken  beyond  the 
first  year). 

Psi  Chi 

The  Smith  College  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi  was 
established  in  1975.  Students  majoring  or  mi- 
noring  in  psychology  who  demonstrate  aca- 
demic excellence  in  both  that  field  and  their 
overall  program  of  study  are  inducted  into  this 
national  honor  society.  According  to  the  char- 
ter, those  honored  are  enjoined  to  develop 
programs  that  enhance  student  opportunity  to 
explore  the  field  of  psychology. 


Prizes  and  Awards 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry 
Prize  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of  poems 
submitted  by  an  undergraduate  to  Julie 
Heath  93 

An  award  from  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 

to  a  student  who  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  chemistry  to  Hui-Fong  Koh  '93 

The  American  Chemical  Society  Award  in 

Analytical  Chemistry  to  a  junior  chemistry 
major  who  has  excelled  in  analytical  chem- 
istry to  Dina  Merrer  '94  and  Elizabeth 
Redding  '94 

An  award  from  The  American  Institute  of 
Chemists/Massachusetts  Division  to  an 
outstanding  chemist  or  chemical  engineer  in 
the  graduating  class  to  Renee  Shediac  '93 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize  t<  > 
the  student  who  has  shown  the  most 
progress  in  ( rerman  during  the  year  to 
Tamara  Wroblewski  '93 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  for  the 
best  group  of  poems  to  Julie  Heath  '93 


The  Sidney  Balman  Prize  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  Jewish  Studies  Program  to  Lisa 
DeCarolis  AC93  and  Merav  Singer  '93 

The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize 

for  outstanding  work  in  music  to  the  best 
all-around  saident  of  music  in  the  senior 
class  to  Merav  Singer  '93 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  to  a 
sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics 
to  Rebecca  Smith  '95  and  Meagen 
Williamson  '95 

The  Kathleen  Bostwick  Boyden  Prize 

awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Service  Orga- 
nizations of  Smith  who  has  demonstrated 
the  best  initiative  in  her  volunteer  contri- 
butions to  the  Smith  College  community  to 
Ravya  Taghavi  '93 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  an  antliropological  subject  to 
Granis  Stewart  AC93 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  an  economics  subject  to  Zara 
Johnson-Morris  '93  and  Giovanna 
Sabatini  '93 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
thesis  on  a  sociological  subject  to  Nicole 
Rendahl  '93 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  for  excel- 
lence in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight: 
and  for  the  t^est  performance  in  the  begin- 
ning Latin  courses  to  Joy  Sprinkle  '96  and 
Tracey  Billado  '94 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  to  a 
senior  for  excellence  in  the  study  of  micro- 
biology or  immunology  to  Heather 
Stefanski  '93 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  awarded 
for  tine  best  essay  on  a  botanical  subject  to: 
first  prize  to  Anne  LaFlam  '93  and  Diana 
Munn  '95;  second  prize  to  Kristen  Hychka 
'93  and  Kathleen  Remillard  AC93 

The  Vera  Ix*e  Brown  Prize  for  excellence 
in  history  to  a  senior  majoring  in  history  in 
regular  course  to  Catherine  Thomas  '93 
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The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger  Prize 
to  the  students  who  have  made  the  most 
notable  contribution  to  the  dramatic  activities 
of  the  college  to  Allison  Trinarco  '93, 
Frances  Anderson  '93,  Laura  Brown  AC93, 
and  Christina  Christodoulopoulos  '93 

The  David  Burres  Memorial  Law  Prize  to  a 

senior  accepted  at  law  school  intending  to 
practice  law  in  the  public  interest  to  Karen 
Simmons  AC93 

The  C.  Pauline  Burt  Prize  to  the  senior 
majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry  who 
has  made  an  excellent  record  and  shown 
high  potential  for  further  study  in  science  to 
Na  Chai  '93,  Hui-Fong  Koh  '93  and  Renee 
Shediac  '93 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize  for  the 

best  essay  in  the  field  of  religion  and  Bibli- 
cal literature  to  Sarah  Kressy  '93  and  Jenni- 
fer Toth  '94 

The  Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell  Prize  to  the 

student  excelling  in  stage  management  to 
Dedee  Nugent  '93 

The  Michele  Cantarella  Memorial  "Dante 

Prize"  to  a  Smith  College  senior  for  the  best 
essay  in  Italian  on  any  aspect  of  The  Divine 
Comedy  to  Elizabeth  Incaudo  '93 

The  Carlile  Prize  for  the  best  original  com- 
position for  carillon. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  for  excel- 
lence in  Greek;  and  for  the  best  perfor- 
mance in  the  beginning  Greek  course  to 
Patricia  Slatin  '95 

The  Eleanor  Cederstrom  Prize  for  the  best 
poem  by  an  undergraduate  written  in  the 
traditional  verse  form  to  Diane  Paulakis 
AC93 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  economics  to  Amanda 
Barrett  '93,  Tanya  Bossart  '93,  Lauren  Bed- 
ding '93,  Therese  de  Leon  '93,  Sramana 
Mitra  '93,  Amy  Rensko  '93,  Giovanna 
Sabatini  '93  and  Alka  Srivatava  '93 

The  Jill  Ker  Conway  Scholarship  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sophomore  class  who  will  be  on 


campus  for  the  junior  year,  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  excellence,  work  experi- 
ence and  meaningful  involvement  in  com- 
munity service. 

The  Alison  Loomis  Cook  Prize  to  a  student 
who  has  made  a  very  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  college  community  and  to  those 
with  whom  she  has  been  in  personal  con- 
tact to  Beverly  Griffith  AC93 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  to  an  under- 
graduate for  the  best  original  poem  or  infor- 
mal essay  in  English  to  Kirsten  Elfendahl 
'95J 

The  CRC  Press  Introductory  Chemistry 
Achievement  Award  in  introductory  chemis- 
try to  Melanie  Tapply  '94  and  Megan 
Nunez  '96J 

The  Merle  Curti  Prize,  awarded  annually 
to  the  student  who  submits  the  best  piece 
of  writing  on  any  aspect  of  American 
civilization. 

The  Dawes  Prize  for  the  best  undergraduate 
work  in  political  science  to  Tamara  Fisher 
'93  and  Coriander  Sippen  '93 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  or  senior  class  for  excel- 
lence in  the  study  of  Greek  literature  to 
Jason  Parnell,  Amherst  College 

The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  in  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  for  the 
best  fiction  writing;  for  the  best  honors  thesis 
to  Maria  Laughlin  '93;  for  the  best  first-year 
essay  on  a  literary  subject;  and  for  the  fx\st 
classroom  essay  to  Patricia  Brand  '96 

The  Amanda  Dushkin  Prize  to  a  saident 
who  has  maintained  a  high  academic 
record  and  who  has  participated  in  extra- 
curricular activities  to  Merav  Singer  '93 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  to  a  senior  in 
honors  in  history  for  distinguished  work  in 
that  subject  to  Lisa  DeCarolis  AC93 

The  Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize, 
established  by  her  parents.  Ada  and  George 

Kambour,  to  the  student  who  has  shown 
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the  most  progress  during  the  year  in  organ 
to  Heidi  Lutz  '95 

The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for  the 

best  poem  submitted  by  a  first-year  student 
or  sophomore  to  Elizabeth  Miller  '95  and 
Ruth  McKenzie  '96 

The  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Jr./Julia  Heflin  Award 

for  distinguished  directing  in  the  theatre  to 
Elissa  Lash  '93J 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  for  the 
best  composition  in  music  in  large  form  to 
Allison  Dean  '93;  in  small  form  to  Dorothy 
Miller  '93  and  Merav  Singer  '93 

The  Heidi  Fiore  Prize  to  a  senior  student 
of  singing  to  Ingrid  Cowan  '93 

The  Eleanor  Flexner  Prize  for  the  best 
piece  of  work  by  a  Smith  undergraduate 
using  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and  the 
Smith  College  Archives  to  Ann  Robbart 
AC94  and  Melissa  Briggs  '95 

The  Harriett  R.  Foote  Memorial  Prize,  for 

outstanding  work  in  botany,  based  on  a 
paper,  course  work  or  other  contribution 
to  the  plant  sciences  at  Smith,  to  Beth 
Collins  '93  and  Nancy  Seaton  '93 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize, 

given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  for  excellence  in  course  work  in 
biblical  courses  to  Ariel  Clark  '93  and 
Elizabeth  Morse  '93 

The  Clara  French  Prize  to  a  senior  who 
has  advanced  farthest  in  the  saidy  of  En- 
glish  language  and  literature  to  Maria 
Laughlin  '93 

The  I  lelen  Kate  Furness  Prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  to  Judith 
Heath  '93 

The  Nancy  Boyd  Gardner  Prize  for  an 
outstanding  paper  or  other  project  in 
American  studies  by  a  Smithsonian  intern 
or  American  studies  major  to  Nancy 
Graychase  '94;  and  honorable  mention  to 
Pamela  Carter  93  and  Jennifer  Gallo  '93 


The  Ida  Deck  Haigh  Memorial  Prize  Fund 

Award  to  a  student  of  piano  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  performance  and 
related  musical  disciplines. 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize 

awarded  for  an  essay  on  music. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  best  first-year's 
record  to  Rebecca  Smith  '95 

The  Vernon  Harward  Prize  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  best  student  scholar  of  Chaucer 
to  Agnieszka  Grafl^  Amherst  College 

The  James  T  and  Ellen  M.  Hatfield  Memo- 
rial Prize  to  a  senior  majoring  in  English  for 
the  best  short  story  to  Elizabeth  W  Brown 
'93 

The  Hause-Schefler  Memorial  Prize  for  the 

senior  chemistry  major  with  the  best  record 
in  that  subject  to  Sarah  Ngola  '93 

The  Margery  Weddell  Irish  Prize  for  the  test 
student  of  watercolor  in  studio  art  this  year. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award  for 
the  best  play  or  musical  written  by  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holyoke  or  Smith  Colleges,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  to:  First  Prize:  Leah 
Ryan  AC93;  second  prize:  Leah  Ryan  AC93 
and  Malcolm  Nicholls,  Hampshire  College: 
third  prize:  Colleen  Kong  '94j;  Gregory 
Moss,  Amherst  College;  Jonathan  Levy, 
Hampshire  College;  Sarah  Brown,  Hamp- 
shire College 

The  Megan  Hart  Jones  Studio  Art  Prize  for 

judged  work  in  drawing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  graphic  ails  or  architec- 
ture to  Elisabeth  Carney  '94 

The  Barbara  Jordan  Award  for  study  of  law 
to  a  black  American  senior  or  alumna  un- 
dertaking a  career  in  law  and  public  service 
t<  >  Pamela  Lacey  '93 

Hie  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize,  an  Alum- 
nae Association  Award,  to  a  senior  for  the 
most  original  piece  of  literary  work  in  prose 
or  verse  composed  during  her  undergradu- 
ate course  to  Coleen  Kong  '94 
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"he  Martha  Keilig  Prize  for  the  best  still  life 
>r  landscape  in  oils  on  canvas  to  Marlene 
tye'93 

lie  John  and  Edith  Knowles  Memorial 
Lward  to  a  student  of  outstanding  merit 
vho  has  elected  to  pursue  a  medical  career 
ind  who  has  displayed  qualities  that  might 
sad  her  to  become  a  thoughtful  and  hu- 
nan  critic  of  her  chosen  profession. 

Tie  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a 

nedal  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy  to 
indrea  Rieber  '93 

lie  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann  Travel 
iward,  established  in  1979  by  friends  and 
ormer  students,  to  a  senior  majoring  in  the 
listory  of  art,  with  preference  given  to 
tudents  interested  in  classical  art  at  the 
■actuate  level  to  Michelle  Elligott  '93 

ahe  Ruth  Alpern  Leipziger  Award  to  an 

>utstanding  French  major  participating  in 
he  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  in  Paris  to 
Melissa  Merten  '94  and  Alison  Stafford  '94 

Tie  Jill  Curnrnins  Maclean  Prize  to  a  drama 
najor  for  outstanding  dramatic  achievement 
vith  a  comic  touch  in  writing,  acting  or 
lance  to  Leah  Ryan  AC93 

ahe  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize  for 

he  furtherance  of  English  literature  and 
Iramatic  art,  recognizing  the  best  essay  on 
i  literary  subject  written  by  a  freshman  and 
he  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to  the 
)epartment  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ure  to  Lisa  Merschel  '93 

ahe  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize, 

ounded  by  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley  '01,  for 
)roficiency  in  organ  to  Lorrie  Miech  '94 

rhe  Jeanne  McFarland  Prize  for  excellent 
vork  in  women's  studies  to  Kiresten  Ernst 
93  and  Katherine  Linton  '93;  and  for  best 
:lassroom  essay  to  Christine  Thomas  '94 

[he  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  to  a 

enior  for  outstanding  work  in  pliilosophy  to 
Caren  Bardsley  '93  and  Sabrina  Bowers  '93 

rhe  Bert  Mendelson  Prize  to  a  member  of 
he  sophomore  class  for  excellence  in  com- 


puter science  to  Amanda  Matlosz  '95;  and 
to  a  member  of  the  senior  class  majoring 
in  computer  science  for  excellence  in  that 
subject  to  Marie  Teo  '93 

The  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  Prize  for 

an  essay  evolving  from  any  history  course. 
excluding  special  studies,  seminars  and 
honors  long  papers,  to  Burd  Schlessinger 
AC95 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize, 

given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  awarded 
to  a  senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield 
who  has  maintained  a  distinguished  aca- 
demic record  and  contributed  to  the  life  of 
the  college. 

The  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  a  literary  subject  concerning  women  to 
Anne  Huntington  AC94 

The  Multicultural  Award  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  Affairs  to  a  junior  or  senior  who 
has  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
promoting  diversity  and  understanding  of 
multiculturalism  in  the  Smith  community 
to  Elizabeth  Solernou  '93  and  Kamina 
Henderson  '93 

The  Juliet  Evans  Nelson  Award  to  graduat- 
ing seniors  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Smith  community  and  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  campus  life  to  Charlotte  Fuller 
'93,  Beverly  Griffith  AC93,  Phoebe  Jacob 
'93,  Meredith  Krause  '93  and  Kristen 
Murphy  '93J 

The  Ann  Kirsten  Pokora  Prize  to  a  senior 
with  a  distinguished  academic  record  in 
mathematics  to  Lisa  Persons  AC93 

The  Judith  Raskin  Memorial  Prize  for  the 

outstanding  senior  voice  student  to 
Amanda  Brown  '93 

The  Elizabeth  Killian  Roberts  Prize  for  the 
best  drawing  by  an  undergraduate  to 
Michelle  Barbera  '93 

The  Mollie  Rogers/Newman  Association 

Prize  to  a  student  who  has  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  humanity  and  a  clear  vision 
for  translating  that  dedication  into  sen  ice 
that  fosters  peace  and  justice  among 
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people  of  diverse  cultures  to  Thuy  Ai  Dinh 
'93  and  Michelle  Sousou  93 

The  Eleanor  B.  Rothman  Prize  to  a  gradu- 
ating Ada  Comstock  Scholar  who  will 
pursue  a  graduate  degree  and  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program  and  in  Smith  College  to 
Patricia  SaflbrdAC93 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  to  a 
senior  who  has  maintained  a  distinguished 
academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an 
important  part  in  student  activities  to 
Meredith  Krause  93 

The  Larry  C.  Selgelid  Memorial  Prize  for 

outstanding  work  in  economics  by  a  Smith 
senior  to  Sramana  Mitra  '93 

The  Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize 

for  outstanding  work  in  American  studies 
to  Marne  Krohn  AC93 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  for  excellence 
in  debate  to  Rachel  Honig  '93;  and  for 
most  improved  debater  to  Tina  Cajigas  '95 

The  Denton  M.  Snyder  Acting  Prize  to  a 

Smith  senior  who  has  demonstrated  distin- 
guished acting  in  the  theatre  to  Erika 
Ewing  '93  and  Frances  Anderson  '93 

The  Smith  Council  of  the  Society  Orga- 
nized Against  Racism  Prize  to  the  student 
whose  community  service  and  academic 
program  have  furthered  understanding  of 
cultures,  communities  and  individuals  who 
have  historically  borne  the  brunt  of  racism 
to  Elizabeth  Solernou  '93,  Deborah 
Harrison  '93  and  Kamina  Henderson  '93 

The  Gertrude  Posner  Spencer  Prize  for 

excellence  in  writing  nonfiction  prose  to 
Lisa  Merschel  '93,  Elizabeth  Wadham 
AC94  and  Alexandra  Neel  '93;  and  ft  >r 
excellence  in  writing  fiction  to  Coleen 
Kong  '94J  and  Tenaga  Darlington  '94 

The  Valeria  Dean  Burgess  Stevens  Prize  ft  >r 

excellent  work  in  women's  studies  to  Lucia 
Wade  '93 

II k   Mary  Ellen  Szmkowiak  Prize  awarded 

on  the  basis  of  merit  to  a  premcdical  stu- 


dent enrolling  in  medical  school  to 
Kimberly  Beavers  '93 

The  William  Sentman  Taylor  Award  for 

significant  work  in  human  values,  a  quest 
for  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  Laura  Ralph  AC93 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize, 

awarded  by  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  by  her  creative  writing  the  greatest 
evidence  of  poetic  gift  and  dedication  to 
poetry  as  a  view  of  life  for  the  best  group  of 
poems  to  Anne  Huntington  AC94;  and  for 
the  best  poem  to  Tenaga  Darlington  '94  and 
Kathleen  Powell  AC95 

The  Ruth  Dietrich  Tuttle  Prize  to  encourage 
further  study,  travel  or  research  in  the  areas 
of  international  relations,  race  relations  or 
peace  studies  to  Laura  Huizi  '93 

The  Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti  Prize,  established 
by  the  Austonia  Club  of  Northampton,  to  a 
senior  for  the  best  piece  of  writing  in  Italian 
on  any  aspect  of  the  culture  of  Italy  to 
Giovanna  Sabatini  '93 

The  Karel  Fierman  Wahrsager  Award  In 
Sociology  to  a  student  who  has  demon- 
strated a  high  level  of  scholarship,  intellec- 
tual promise  and  leadership. 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Prize,  awarded  to  a 
graduating  senior  enrolled  in  music  perfor- 
mance (vocal  or  instrumental)  at  Smith  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  talent,  com- 
mitment and  diligence  to  Siri  Caltvedt  '93 
and  Susan  Kerschbaumer  '93 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  to  a  senior 
who  has  done  excellent  work  in  physics  tc ) 
Christine  Ofcarcik  '93 

The  Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven  Prize  for  the 

test  essay  on  a  subject  in  the  area  of  Jewish 
religious  thought  written  for  a  course  in  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture or  in  the  Program  lor  Jewish  Studies. 

The  Jean  Wilson  Prize  for  a  research  paper 
in  an  upper-level  history  course  on  a  topic 
in  British  history  to  Catherine  I  nomas  '93 
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While  many  people  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  equation  between 
education  and  finances,  financial  officers  at  colleges  and  parents  of 
college-age  students  know  that  there  is  a  bottom  line.  Whether  they 
view  an  education  primarily  as  a  way  for  a  student  to  understand  the 
world  around  her  or  as  an  important  investment  for  her  future,  a  college  education  is 
one  of  the  largest  single  expenses  a  family  may  face.  We  at  Smith  work  with  families 
to  help  them  manage  this  financial  commitment,  realizing  that  our  students  come 
from  a  complete  range  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  that  their  financial  consid- 
erations may  be  vastly  different. 

The  fees  that  many  private  colleges  charge  for  tuition,  room  and  board  fall  within 
a  range,  and  many  people  assume  that  if  the  expenses  at  one  college  approximate 
those  at  another,  then  the  quality  of  the  education  at  each  is  comparable.  A  careful 
observer  sees  that  tuition,  room  and  board  fees  make  up  only  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come available  to  any  given  institution  and  that  the  income  derived  from  student  fees 
is  supplemented  by  endowment  funds,  alumnae  giving,  corporate  and  private  gifts, 
and  grants.  Smith  has  managed  its  endowment  funds  carefully  and  invested  wisely. 
Our  alumnae,  who  truly  know  the  value  of  a  Smith  education,  support  the  college  so 
generously  that  we  were  recently  ranked  number  one  nationwide  among  private 
colleges  in  our  levels  of  alumnae  support.  Numerous  corporations  and  foundations 
have  supported  our  endeavors  with  funds  for  specific  purposes  such  as  state-of-the- 
art  scientific  equipment  and  research  projects,  as  well  as  for  general  purposes. 


Fees  and  Expenses 

Certain  costs  are  standard  to  every  institution,  but  the  institutional  priorities  and  finan- 
cial commitments  vary  from  one  college  to  another.  Our  average  financial  aid  award, 
which  includes  a  grant,  loan  and  campus  job,  is  in  excess  of  $15,000,  and  54  percent 
of  our  student  body  qualifies  for  need-based  aid. 

1993-94  Required  Annual  Fees 

First  semester  Second  semester  Total 

Tuition                                        $8,990                       $8,990  $17,980 

Room  and  board                          3,050                         3,050  6,100 

Activities  fee  (estimate)                 156  156 


$12,196  $12,190  $24,236 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20.  Pay- 
ment of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15;  for  the  second  semester  by 
January  15.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  Box 
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8500-3075,  Philadelphia,  PA  19178-3075.  Balances  unpaid  at  the  time  due  are  subject 
to  a  late  payment  charge  equivalent  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  15  percent.  Non- 
payment of  fees  may  prevent  students  from  registering  for  classes  or  occupying  their 
rooms.  A  number  of  optional  payment  plans  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

Every  student  will  incur  certain  additional  expenses  during  the  year,  and  these  will 
vary  according  to  each  family's  accustomed  standard  of  living.  Each  student  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  around  $500  on  books  and  supplies,  in  addition  to  personal, 
recreational  and  miscellaneous  expenses  and  the  cost  of  at  least  two  round  trips  be- 
tween home  and  Northampton  as  part  of  her  yearly  expenses  for  college. 

The  student  activities  fee  of  $156  is  paid  in  the  first  semester  for  the  year  to  sup- 
port the  chartered  student  organizations  on  campus.  The  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation allocates  the  monies  each  year.  Each  spring,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
the  SGA  proposes  a  budget  that  is  approved  by  the  student  body. 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

•  Application  for  admission  —  $40 

The  application  fee,  which  helps  defray  the  costs  of  handling  all  the  paperwork  and 
administrative  review  involved  with  every  application,  should  accompany  the  appli- 
cation form.  An  applicant  sends  the  form  and  fee  to  the  Office  of  Admission  prior  to 
January  15.  Applicants  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  submit  the  application 
form  for  the  program,  along  with  the  fee,  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Office  by 
February  15. 

•  General  deposit  —  $100 

Upon  acceptance  each  new  student  pays  a  general  deposit  of  $100  to  hold  her  place 
at  the  college.  Students  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  pay  the  deposit  by 
January  1 .  All  other  students  pay  the  deposit  by  May  1 .  This  is  a  one-time  deposit  thai 
will  be  refunded  following  graduation.  An  enrolled  student  who  withdraws  may  re- 
ceive a  full  refund  if  she  notifies  the  registrar  in  writing  of  her  plans  to  withdraw 
before  July  1  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  de- 
posit is  not  refunded  to  new  students  who  withdraw  before  they  enter  or  to  students 
who  are  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or  conduct  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  may  waive  the  fee  for  exceptionally  needy  students. 

•  Room  deposit  —  $200 

Each  resident  student  pays  a  room  deposit  each  year  that  is  applied  in  total  to  the 
first-semester  bill  of  the  subsequent  year.  Incoming  resident  students  pay  this  deposit 
by  May  1  and  continuing  resident  students  by  March  4.  The  deposit  in  non-refund- 
able. A  student  applying  for  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  May  1  deadline  will  have  this 
deposit,  if  paid,  credited  to  her  account  to  be  applied  to  the  next  semester's/year's 
fees.  In  all  cases,  the  deposit  is  forfeited  if  a  student  withdraws  from  the  college. 
Upon  request,  the  deposit  may  be  waived  for  a  student  whose  need-based  aid  covers 
total  fees. 

•  Nonresident  fee  —  $50  per  semester 

The  nonresident  fee  applies  to  all  enrolled  students,  including  Ada  Comstock  Schol- 
ars, who  live  off  campus.  It  helps  cover  the  costs  of  services  for  students,  such  as 
mail  delivery  and  maintenance  of  lounges  for  off-campus  students. 
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•  Health  insurance  —  $590  (estimated) 

Massachusetts  law  requires  that  each  student  have  adequate  health  insurance,  so  we 
Offer  a  health  insurance  plan  through  the  ( flickering  Group.  Details  will  he  mailed  to 
parents  in  July,  along  with  the  first-semester  bill.  The  Smith  insurance  plan  may  be 
waived  for  students  who  can  demonstrate  comparable  coverage. 

•  Refrigerator  energy  fee  —  $30  per  semester 

Students  who  choose  to  have  refrigerators  pay  a  fee  to  help  defray  the  energy  costs 
incurred  through  their  use. 

•  Fees  for  musical  instruction,  per  semester 

Practice  rooms  are  available  to  Smith  College  students  with  first  preference  given  to 
those  registered  for  music  instruction.  Other  Five  College  students  may  apply  to  the 
chair  of  the  music  department  for  permission  to  use  the  facilities.  Practice  rooms  may 
be  available  for  use  by  other  individuals  in  last  order  of  preference  upon  successful 
application  to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  fol- 
low ing  schedule  of  fees  will  apply: 

One  hour  lesson  per  week $300 

Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually $70 

The  above  music  instruction  charges  include  the  use  of  practice  rooms.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  subject  to  availability,  the  practice 
rooms  are  available  for  use  by  other  individuals.  The  following  schedule  of  fees  will 
apply: 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily $25  per  year 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily, 

and  of  a  college  instrument $50  per  year 

1  fee  of  organ,  one  hour  daily $100  per  year 

•  Fees  for  riding  classes,  per  semester 

Adjacent  to  the  Smith  campus  is  Fox  Meadow  Farm,  where  riding  lessons  are  avail- 
able to  all  students  at  the  college.  Fox  Meadow  Farm  also  will  board  horses  for  stu- 
dents, at  a  cost  of  $350  per  month.  Inquiries  about  boarding  should  be  addressed  to 
Ms.  Sue  Payne,  c/o  Smith  College  Riding  Stables.  The  Smith  intercollegiate  riding 
team  uses  their  facilities  for  practice  and  for  horse  shows.  The  fees  listed  below  are 
per  semester  and  are  payable  directly  to  Fox  Meadow  Farm  when  a  student  registers 
for  lessons  each  semester. 

Two  lessons  per  week $300 

Three  lessons  per  week $415 

•  Studio  art  courses,  per  semester 

Certain  materials  and  supplies  are  required  for  studio  art  courses  and  will  be  pro- 
vided to  each  student.  Students  may  require  additional  supplies  as  well  and  will  be 
responsible  for  purchasing  them  directly.  The  expenses  will  vary  from  course  to 
course  and  from  student  to  student. 

Required  materials $5-63 

Additional  supplies  $12-100 

•  Chemistry  laboratory  course,  per  semester  —  $6-10  plus  breakage 
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•  Continuation  fee — $50  per  semester 

Students  on  leaves  of  absences  or  attending  other  institutions  on  exchange  programs 
will  be  assessed  a  continuation  fee  to  maintain  enrollment  status  at  the  college. 

•  Fee  for  nonmatriculated  students 

Occasionally  an  individual  who  is  not  studying  toward  a  degree  at  Smith  will  take  a 
course  as  an  auditor  or  for  credit.  The  following  fees  apply: 

Per  course  for  credit $2,250 

For  auditing,  per  lecture  course $35 

For  auditing,  per  performance  or  language  course $150 

•  Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

The  fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  are  prorated  on  a  per-course  basis,  with  a  flat 
maximum  for  full-time  tuition.  Additional  expenses  include  the  application  fee,  the 
room  deposit  or  nonresident  fee,  books,  living  expenses,  and  the  student  activities 
fee  for  all  students  taking  three  or  more  courses.  There  are  certain  additional  fees  for 
optional  courses  and  programs  (see  above). 

Application  fee $40 

Room  and  board  one  night  per  week, 

per  semester  (15  weeks) $535 

One  four-credit  course $2,250 

Two  four-credit  courses $4,500 

Three  four-credit  courses $6,750 

Four  or  more  four-credit  courses $8,890 

Each  one-credit  course $565 

•  Student  Activity  Fee 

This  $156  fee  is  set  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  as  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  student  body.  It  supports  clubs  and  organizations  on  campus. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

The  college  makes  commitments  to  faculty  and  staff  based  on  anticipated  student 
enrollment  in  advance  of  each  semester,  and  these  commitments  are  not  subject  to 
change.  For  students  attending  the  institution  for  the  first  time:  Students  withdrawing 
within  the  first  60  percent  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  prorated  refund  (rounded 
down  to  the  nearest  10th)  based  on  the  number  of  days  in  attendance.  Students  with- 
drawing after  60  percent  of  the  semester  has  been  completed  will  receive  prorated 
refund  for  only  the  board  portion  (55  percent  of  room  and  board  charge)  of  the  se- 
mester charge.  Each  withdrawal  will  be  subjected  to  a  $100  withdrawal  fee. 

For  all  other  students:  Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will 
receive  a  full  refund  of  the  comprehensive  fees.  Students  who  withdraw  on  or  after 
the  first  clay  of  classes  will  be  entitled  to  a  tuition  refund  for  that  semester  as  follows: 

During  the  first  week  of  classes 75  percent 

During  the  second  week  of  classes  50  percent 

During  the  third  and  fourth  week  of  classes 25  percent 

After  the  fourth  week  of  classes  0  percent 
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No  refund  tor  room  charge  (45  percenl  of  room  and  hoard  charge).  Hoard  will  be 
prorated  based  on  the  number  of  days  a  student  is  in  residence,  less  a  Slot)  fee. 

Refunds  of  loans  and  grants:  Federal  loans  and  grants  will  be  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  regulations.  College  grants  will  be  reduced  a  the  same 
rale  as  the  comprehensive  fees  are  cancelled. 

All  appeals  to  this  policy  will  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee,  consisting  ol  the 
following:  chief  financial  officer  (chair),  registrar,  class  dean  and  associate  dean  <>t 
student  affairs. 

Ihe  college  makes  arrangements  for  housing  each  student  prior  to  the  semester,  again 
based  on  anticipated  enrollments.  These  arrangements  are  not  subject  to  change.  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  refund  room  rent,  but  we  do  prorate  the  board  fees,  less  $100,  and  re- 
fund the  unused  portion.  'Hie  date  of  withdrawal  is  either  the  date  on  which  the  registrar 
receives  written  notice  of  the  student's  intent  to  withdraw  or  the  date  on  which  she  vacates 
her  room,  whichever  is  later.  All  scholarship  grants  are  applied  first  to  tuition  costs.  Only  if 
the  grant  exceeds  billed  tuition  will  any  amount  be  applied  to  other  fees.  Refunds  of  grant 
aid  from  any  source  are  therefore  computed  on  the  basis  of  tuition  refunds  shown  above. 
Financial  aid  funds  are  reallocated  proportionally  according  to  a  formula  prescribed  by  fed- 
eral regulations,  in  the  follow  order:  Perkins  Loan,  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG),  Pell  Grant,  Stafford  Loan,  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS), 
state  grants  (including  SSIG).  institutional  Rinds,  and  the  student  and  family.  An  appeal  to  the 
withdrawal  policy  may  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee  made  up  of  the  treasurer  (chair). 
the  registrar,  the  saident's  class  dean,  and  the  associate  dean  for  student  affairs. 


Contractual  Limitations 

If  Smith  Colleges  performance  of  its  educational  objectives,  support  services,  or  lodging 
and  food  services  is  hampered  or  restrained  on  account  of  strikes,  fire,  shipping  delays, 
Acts  of  God,  prohibition  or  restraint  of  governmental  authority,  or  other  similar  causes 
beyond  Smith  Colleges  control,  Smith  College  shall  not  be  liable  to  anyone,  except  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  in  such  cases  a  pro-rata  reduction  in  fees  or  charges  already  paid  to 
Smith  College. 


Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options 

In  addition  to  the  regular  payment  plan  in  which  fees  are  paid  in  full  prior  to  each  semes- 
ter, the  college  offers  a  Ten-Month  Payment  Plan.  This  allows  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a 
Smith  undergraduate  to  pay  the  required  annual  fees  in  10  equal  installments,  beginning  in 
lune  prior  to  entrance.  A  nonrefundable  administrative  fee  of  $40  is  required  with  each 
registration.  The  college  also  participates  in  the  Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  an  alternate 
monthly  payment  plan  administered  through  Knight  Tuition  Payment  Plans  The'  ITRI 
Tuition  Payment  Plan  is  a  third  payment  option  which  is  administered  by  the  Education 
Resources  Institute  and  allows  a  family  to  spread  payments  over  a  10-  or  12-month  period 
Additionally,  parents  who  wish  to  shelter  themselves  from  future  tuition  increases  may  use 
the  Tuition  Prepayment  Option,  paying  for  all  eight  semesters  of  tuition  at  the  current  rate. 
Following  is  a  listing  of  various  payment  plans  and  loan  options  available.  Further  de- 
tails alxxit  these  plans  are  mailed  by  the  Office  of  the  Controller  to  parents  of  all  students. 
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Summary  of  Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options 

STUDENT  LOANS 

PARENT/FAMILY  LOANS 

Federal 

Federal  Supple- 

Family 

Family  Education 

Unsubsidized 

mental  Loan  to 

Education  Loan 

Loan  for  Tuition 

Stafford  Loan 

Students  (FSLS) 

(FED 

Prepayment  Option 

Eligibility 

Enrollment  at 

Enrollment  at  least 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy  families 

least  1/2  time; 

1/2  time;  available 

families  of 

of  Smith  Students 

undergraduate 

to  independent 

Smith  students 

who  do  not  qualify 

or  graduate 

undergraduate  or 

from  any  state 

for  Smith  grant  aid 

borrower 

graduate  borrower 

Annual  loan 

1st  year  -  $2,625 

1st  year  -  $4,000 

Total  fees 

4  times  current 

limits 

2nd  year  -  $3,500 
3rd  year  -  $5,500 
4th  year  -  $5,500 
Graduate  -  $8,500 

2nd  year  -  $4,000 
3rd  year  -  $5,000 
4th  year  -  $5,000 
Graduate -$10,000 

for  1  year 

tuition 

Aggregate 

$23,000  under- 

$23,000 under- 

N/A 

N/A 

loan  limits 

graduate;  $65,500 
graduate  and 
undergraduate 
combined 

graduate; 
$73,000 
graduate  and 
undergraduate 
combined 

Service  or 

6.5% 

5% 

$35 

$35 

origination  fee 

Interest  rate 

Variable 

Variable 

Fixed  Rate: 

Fixed  Rate: 

91 -day  T-bill  + 

1-yr.  T-bill  + 

8.5% 

8.5% 

3-1% 

3.1% 

Variable  rate 

Variable  rate 

Current  rate: 

Current  rate: 

based  on 

based  on 

8.5%* 

9.3%* 

monthly  sale  of 
commercial 
paper 
Current  rate: 

5.98%* 

monthly  sale 
of  commercial 
paper 
Current  rate: 

5.98%* 

Guarantee  fee 

None 

1  p  to  3% 

6%  of  principal 

(V'o  of  principal 

Advantages 

Allows  student  to 

Allows 

Low  monthly 

Same  as  FEL; 

borrow  even  if 

independent 

payments  over 

also,  protection 

the\  do  not 

student  to 

an  extended 

against  tuition 

qualify  for 

borrow,  no 

period;  choice 

increases 

financial  aid; 

principal 

of  fixed  or 

can  defer  pay- 

payments 

variable  interest 

ment  until 

while  in 

rate;  honk- 

aftei  graduation; 

sc  hool;  can 

mortgage 

available 

accrue  and 

option 

regardless  ol 

<  apitalize 

in<  ome 

interest 

•Rate  effe<  tive  .is  ol  February  i(^h 
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I'\K1  VI    I' AMU  Y  LOWS 


Knight  Extended 

Share  Loan 

Federal  Parent 

ExtraCredit 

ExtraTime 

Repayment  Plan 

Loan  to  Under- 
graduate Stu- 
dents ( FPLUS) 

Loan 

Loan 

All  Smith  families 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy  par- 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy- 

family  of  Smith 

ents  of  depen- 

families of 

families  of 

students 

dent  students; 

Smith 

Smith 

credit  check  per- 

students 

students 

formed  but  no 

formal  debt  to  in- 

come ratio  analy- 

sis required 

Total  fees 

$2,000  to  eost  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

attendance  less 

attendance  less 

attendance 

attendance 

other  financial 

other  financial 

less  other 

less  other 

aid 

aid 

financial  aid 
for  4  years 

financial  aid; 
up  to  $25,000 

\    \ 

N/A 

Cost  of 

attendance  less 
other  financial 
aid 

Same  as 
above 

$100,000 

$55 

None 

5% 

$45 

$45 

7.5%  fixed 
through 
$/94;  variable 

thereafter 
Current  rate:  8 


Monthly  varia- 
ble: prime  +  2%. 
One  year  renew- 
able: prime 
+  3-4%.  Current 
rate:  8%* 


1-yr.  T-Bill  +  3-1%        13- week 


Current  rate: 
9.3%* 


T-bill  +  4.5% 
Current  rate: 
7.5%* 


13- week 
T-bill  +  4.5% 
Current  rate: 

7.5%* 


N/A 

5% 

Up  to  3% 

None 

3% 

Allows  10  years 

Long  term,  low 

Loan  is  federally 

One  time 

Repayment  of 

to  repay;  optional 

interest;  choice 

guaranteed; 

low 

application 

principal 

insurance 

of  principal  and 

interest  rate; 

for  all  four 

deferred 

interest 

extended 

years; 

while  student 

payments  or 

repayment 

extended 

is  enrolled; 

interest  only 

repayment 

low  interest 
rate 
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Summary  of  Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options  (cont.) 


PAYMENT  PLANS 


Smith  Ten- 

Smith  Tuition 

Knight  Insured 

TERI 

Month 

Prepayment 

Tuition 

Tuition 

Payment 

Option 

Payment  Plan 

Payment 

Plan 

Plan 

Eligibility 


All  Smith 
families 


Families  not 
eligible  for 
Smith  grant 
aid 


All  Smith 
families 


All  Smith 
families 


Annual  loan 
limits 


Tuition  and 
room  and 
board 
charges 


4  times 
current 
tuition 


Cost  of 
attendance 


Total  fees 


Aggregate 
loan  limits 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Service  or  $40 

origination  fee 


None 


$55 


$45 


Interest  rate 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Guarantee  fee 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Advantages 

Allows  10 

Participants 

Allows  12 

No 

monthly 

do  not  incur 

equal  payments 

interest  to 

payments 

tuition 

and  provides 

pay; 

rather  than 

increases 

insurance 

insurance 

two  large 

against  death 

payments 

and  disability; 
no  interest 
c  liarged 
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Financial  Aid 

We  are  eager  to  have  students  from  all  economic  backgrounds,  and  we  make  every 
effort  fully  to  aid  all  admitted  undergraduates  with  documented  nevd.  Awards  are 
offered  to  applicants  on  the  basis  of  computed  need.  An  award  is  usually  a  combina- 
tion of  a  grant,  a  campus  job  and  a  suggested  loan.  A  brochure  supplementing  the 
information  here  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

To  detennine  a  student's  need,  a  family  submits  the  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  and  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Sen  ice,  requesting  that  copies  be  sent  to  Smith.  (Our  code  number  is  3762.)  The 
Financial  Aid  Form  is  available  in  December  from  high  school  guidance  offices  and 
from  our  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Early  Decision  candidates  should  request  a  special 
Financial  Aid  Form  directly  from  the  Smith  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

An  applicant  and  her  family  must  also  complete  and  file  the  Smith  financial  aid 
application  that  comes  as  part  of  the  application  package  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sion. It  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  with  a  copy  of  the 
family's  tax  returns  for  the  prior  year.  Once  we  receive  an  applicant's  completed 
FAFSA  and  FAF  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  we  begin  to  calculate  each 
student's  need.  We  figure  each  case  individually,  realizing  fully  that  the  forms  repre- 
sent people.  We  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  dependents,  the  number  of 
family  members  in  college,  divorced  parents  and  other  special  circumstances.  We  will 
require  copies  of  parents'  and  students'  most  recent  federal  income  tax  returns  to 
verify  all  the  financial  information  before  we  credit  awards  to  a  student's  account. 
International  students  should  request  special  applications  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sion, and  an  official  government  statement  or  income  tax  return  will  be  required  to 
verify  income. 

The  college  itself  makes  the  final  decision  on  need  and  awards.  Financial  aid  deci- 
sions to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admission  notifications. 

A  student  who  is  awarded  aid  at  entrance  will  have  it  renewed  according  to  her 
need  if  she  is  in  good  academic  standing.  She  and  her  family  apply  for  aid  annually 
with  Smith  College  forms,  FAFSA  and  FAF  forms,  and  tax  returns.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  their  undergraduate  studies  in  eight  semesters,  and  grant  aid  is 
limited  to  that  period,  except  for  special  programs.  Unless  the  administrative  board 
decides  that  mitigating  circumstances  warrant  an  exception,  no  federal  student  aid 
may  be  made  available  to  a  student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
the  degree  (see  p.  82). 

If  an  entering  student  applied  for  but  did  not  qualify  for  aid  in  her  first  year,  and 
her  family  circumstances  change  (for  example,  a  brother  or  sister  enters  college), 
then  she  may  reapply  for  aid.  If  there  is  a  family  financial  emergency,  we  will  con- 
sider a  request  for  aid  at  any  time,  and  we  reserve  funds  each  year  to  give  assistance 
to  any  student  in  an  emergency  situation. 

You  must  apply  for  financial  aid  at  the  time  you  apply  for  admission.  If  you  do 
not,  you  wall  be  ineligible  to  apply  for  or  receive  college  aid  until  your  junior  year 
(for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  until  you  have  completed  32  credits  at  Smith).  Although 
you  will  not  receive  college  grant  aid  or  work-study  jobs  during  your  first  two  years 
at  Smith,  you  may  still  be  eligible  for  loans,  federal  and  state  aid  and  some  campus 
jobs.  Exceptions  may  be  made  only  if  you  have  an  unexpected  family  financial  emer- 
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gency  that  can  be  documented.  This  policy  does  not  include  students  who  applied 
for  but  were  found  ineligible  for  need-based  financial  aid  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion to  Smith. 

Because  determining  each  student's  need  and  calculating  each  award  is  a  lengthy 
and  complicated  process,  it  is  imperative  that  students  who  want  to  receive  financial 
aid  at  Smith  meet  the  published  deadlines.  They  are  as  follows: 


Submit  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  and  the 
Financial  Aid  Form 


Send  the  Smith  financial 
aid  application  and 
prior-year  tax  returns  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Receive  notification  from 

Smith  of 

financial  aid  awards 

Send  photocopy  of 
applicant's  and  parents' 
most  recent  federal  income 
tax  return  to  the  Smith  Office 
of  Financial  Aid 

Send  all  copies  of  the 
Student  Aid  Report  for  the 
Pell  Grant  to  the  Smith 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 


Fall  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  January 
Transfers 


Early  version  due 
November  15 
Regular  version  due 
after  January  1 

November  15 


mid-December 


November  15 


June  1 


Winter  Early 
Decision  Plan 


January  1 


January  1 


Regular  Decision, 
September 
Transfers  and 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars 

February  1 
(February  15  for 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars) 

February  1 
(February  15  for 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars) 


early  February      early  April 


January  15 


June  1 


February  15 


June  1 


Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  with  need  should  follow  the  same  procedure  as  applicants  to  the 
first-year  class,  but  must  include  a  financial  aid  transcript  from  each  institution  at- 
tended. Transfer  students  who  do  not  apply  for  aid  at  the  time  of  admission  cannot 
apply  for  college  aid  until  they  reach  junior  standing  and  complete  at  least  32  credits 
at  Smith. 


Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

No  woman  should  hesitate  to  apply  to  Smith  under  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram  because  of  inability  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  education  at  a  private  college. 
Grant  aid  from  college  funds  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  billed  fees;  federal  or 
state  grants  and  loans  may  pay  a  portion  of  other  expenses.  Applicants  to  the  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars  Program  should  follow  the  same  procedures  as  other  entering 
students,  except  that  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  about  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office.  See  p.  75. 
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Financial  Aid  Awards 

A  financial  aid  award  may  comprise  three  parts:  a  grant,  a  suggested  loan,  and  a 
campus  job.  Depending  on  the  documented  need,  we  may  offer  one  or  more  of 
these,  covering  up  to  the  full  cost  of  a  year  at  Smith.  In  addition  to  the  award,  we 
expect  each  student  to  contribute  from  her  summer  earnings  and  savings  and  to  ap- 
ply  for  any  federal,  state  and  local  scholarships  for  which  she  may  be  eligible. 

Loans.  Most  students  borrow  through  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program.  Federal 
Perkins  Loans  are  offered  to  students  to  the  extent  of  available  federal  funding.  Most 
parents  are  eligible  to  borrow  under  the  Federal  Parent  Loan  Program  and  may  make 
use  of  one  of  the  plans  described  under  "Payment  Plans  and  Loan  Options.'"  Students 
who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes  governing 
such  aid.  Federal  Stafford  and  Federal  Parent  Loans  are  available  through  commercial 
lenders  in  all  states,  and  the  college  will  endorse  students'  applications  for  the 
amount  suggested  in  the  award  letter,  plus  enough  to  cover  required  fees.  Inquiries 
about  student  loans  should  be  addressed  to  Shelley  Cotnoir,  the  loan  coordinator  in 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Campus  Jobs.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  campus  jobs.  All  students 
may  apply,  but  priority  is  given  to  those  students  (about  one-half  of  our  student 
body)  who  received  campus  job  offers  as  part  of  their  aid  packages.  First-year  stu- 
dents work  eight  hours  a  week,  usually  for  Residence  and  Dining  Services,  with  an 
earnings  ceiling  of  $1,400.  Students  in  other  classes  hold  regular  jobs  of  10  hours  a 
week  and  can  earn  up  to  $1,700.  These  monies  are  paid  directly  to  each  student  as 
she  earns  them.  They  are  intended  primarily  to  cover  personal  expenses  but  return- 
ing students  should  expect  to  use  part  of  their  earnings  toward  required  fees.  Short- 
term  jobs  are  open  to  all  students  who  have  not  reached  their  allowed  maximum 
earnings  and  to  those  who  receive  no  need-based  aid.  Additionally,  a  term-time  in- 
ternship program  is  administered  by  the  financial  aid  and  Career  Development  Of- 
fice. The  college  participates  in  the  federally  funded  College  Work-Study  Program, 
which  funds  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  eligible  students,  some  of  them  in  nonprofit, 
( )ff-campus  positions. 

Grants.  Grants  are  gifts  that  do  not  require  repayment  by  the  student  or  her  fam- 
ily. We  participate  in  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program  and  receive  a  yearly  allocation 
for  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity'  Grants  and  Massachusetts  state 
Gilbert  Grants.  Most  grants,  however,  are  awarded  from  college  funds  given  for  this 
purpose;  from  more  than  195  restricted  funds  given  to  the  college  to  support  students 
in  particular  disciplines  or  from  specific  geographic  areas;  by  annual  gifts  from  indi- 
vidual alumnae  and  by  close  to  137  Smith  Clubs  that  raise  scholarship  funds  each 
year  for  students  in  their  club  area;  by  contributions  from  corporations,  foundations 
and  other  organizations;  and  from  general  income. 

The  director  of  financial  aid  has  available  a  number  of  named  and  restricted  grants 
to  assign,  sometimes  in  consultation  with  the  donor.  No  separate  application  is 
needed.  Among  the  names  and  special  purpose  grants  are  the  following: 

First  Group  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  with  financial  neee\  of  highest  aca- 
demic achievement,  as  follows: 
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The  Neilson  Scholarships.  Not  more  than  15  scholarships,  created  by  the  board  of 
trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  15  years 
of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  with  documented  need 
who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars  in  the  three  returning  classes. 

The  Dunght  W.  Morrow  Scholarships.  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  seniors 
with  need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

Music  Scholarships.  Each  year  the  college  awards  scholarships  equal  to  $250  per  year 
for  the  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students  who  have  financial  need  and 
who  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Music.  An  additional  scholarship  supports 
the  full  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  be  assigned  as  follows: 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  full-year  music  performance  scholar- 
ship (vocal  or  instrumental)  to  be  granted  by  the  Music  Department  to  a  first-year 
student,  sophomore  or  junior  enrolled  in  a  performance  course  at  Smith  College, 
based  on  merit  and  commitment. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Scholarships  These 
scholarships  are  available  to  certain  Smith  students  who  enroll  in  the  ROTC  Program 
through  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Army  ROTC  does  not  have  its  own  program  at  Smith  College;  however,  students  can 
take  the  program  while  attending  Smith  College  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
through  the  Five  College  interchange.  The  first-year  and  sophomore  courses  can  be 
taken  without  any  commitment  to  the  Army,  and  a  two-year  program  is  available  for 
any  interested  sophomore  who  decides  to  pursue  the  program  during  the  spring  of  that 
year.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  (and  receipt  of  a  bachelor's  degree), 
graduating  students  will  receive  commissions  as  second  lieutenants  in  either  the  active 
Army,  the  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves.  Three-  and  two-year  Army  ROTC 
scholarships  are  available  to  first-year  and  sophomore  students,  and  are  awarded  on  a 
merit  basis.  These  scholarships  will  pay  $8,000  (adjusted  annually)  or  80  percent, 
whichever  is  higher,  of  the  combined  total  of  tuition  and  mandatory  fees.  The  scholar- 
ships also  pay  up  to  $450  a  year  for  textbooks  and  supplies,  up  to  $400  a  year  for  op- 
tional fees  and  a  $100  monthly  stipend  each  school  month  the  scholarship  is  in  effect. 
Army  ROTC  textbooks  are  provided  at  no  cost.  For  additional  information,  contact  the 
enrollment  officer,  (413)  545-2321/2322,  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Air  Force  offers  scholarships  to  qualified  students  who  are  working  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  any  field.  Graduates  will  receive  commissions  as  second  lieuten- 
ants in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Scholarships  paying  full  tuition,  lab  fees,  incidental  fees 
and  $100  per  month  during  the  academic  term  are  available  to  students  in  all  aca- 
demic majors.  Books  are  provided.  For  more  information,  contact  the  professor  of 
aen  >space  studies  at  (413)  545-2437/2451,  or  write  to  the  department  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003- 

Scholarships  for  Northampton  and  Hatfield  Residents.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees,  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  accepted  applicants  who  have  been 
residents  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield  with  their  parents  for  at  least  five  years  directly 
preceding  the-  date-  of  their  admission  to  college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through 
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the  four  college  years  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  college,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 
these  students  may  not  reserve  a  room  on  campus  but  may  move  into  a  college 
student  residence  if  space  becomes  available. 

Graduate  Fellowships.  Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those 
open  to  students  from  foreign  countries,  are  described  on  p.  35. 

We  realize  that  applying  for  financial  aid  is  a  confusing  and  sometimes  intimidat- 
ing process,  so  we  encourage  applicants  and  their  families  to  communicate  directly 
with  us.  For  factual  information  and  advice,  we  have  a  toll-free  number  (1-800-221- 
2579)  operating  from  2  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  time,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  2  to 
4:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  between  January  15  and  June  15.  Inquiries  may  also  be  made  by 
calling  the  financial  aid  office  at  (413)  585-2530,  between  10:30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  East- 
em  time. 
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Admission 


From  the  colleges  beginning,  students  at  Smith  have  been  challenged  by 
rigorous  academic  standards  and  supported  by  rich  resources  and  facilities 
to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  and  define  their  own  terms  of  success. 
Admitting  students  who  will  thrive  in  the  Smith  environment  remains  the 
goal  of  our  admission  efforts.  We  seek  students  who  will  be  productive  members  of 
the  Smith  community,  who  will  be  challenged  by  all  that  is  offered  here,  and  who 
will  challenge  their  faculty  members  and  peers  to  sharpen  their  ideas  and  perspec- 
tives of  the  world. 

Each  year  we  enroll  a  first-year  class  of  approximately  625  able,  motivated,  diverse 
students  whose  records  show  academic  achievement,  intellectual  curiosity  and  poten- 
tial for  growth.  Because  our  students  come  from  virtually  every  state  and  more  than 
50  foreign  countries,  their  educational  and  personal  experiences  and  opportunities 
vary  tremendously.  In  selecting  a  class,  the  Board  of  Admission,  which  is  made  up  of 
faculty  members  as  well  as  members  of  the  admission  and  administrative  staffs,  con- 
siders each  student  in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  available  to  her.  Included  in  the 
board's  review  are  her  secondary  school  record,  her  rank  in  class,  the  recommenda- 
tions from  her  school,  her  College  Board  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests,  or  ACT  and 
any  other  available  information.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  direct  communication 
we  have  with  each  student  through  her  writing  on  the  application  and  through  a 
personal  interview.  It  is  as  important  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  student  as  it  is  for 
her  to  get  to  know  the  college. 

Our  financial  aid  program  guarantees  aid  to  every  admitted  student  with  docu- 
mented need  so  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education  will  not  deter  a  student  from 
considering  Smith  seriously.  Two-thirds  of  our  student  body  receive  some  form  of 
financial  assistance  through  grants,  loans  and/or  campus  jobs.  Further  information 
about  financial  planning  for  a  Smith  education  and  about  financial  aid  is  available  in 
the  section  on  Fees,  Expenses  and  Financial  Aid,  pp.  55-67. 


Secondary  School  Preparation 

There  is  no  typical  applicant  to  Smith  and  no  typical  academic  program,  but  we 
strongly  recommend  that  a  student  prepare  for  Smith  by  taking  the  strongest  courses 
offered  by  her  high  school.  Specifically  this  should  include  the  following,  where  pos- 
sible: 

•  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature 

•  three  years  of  a  foreign  language  (or  two  years  in  each  of  two  languages) 

•  three  years  of  mathematics 

•  two  years  of  science 

•  two  years  of  history 
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Beyond  meeting  the  normal  minimum  requirements,  we  expect  each  candidate  to 
pursue  in  greater  depth  academic  interests  of  special  importance  to  her. 

While  we  do  not  give  credit  for  courses  taken  at  a  college  or  university  before  a 
student's  first  year  here,  such  courses  may  allow  her  to  enroll  in  more  advanced 
courses  at  Smith,  based  on  placement  exams  given  here  in  the  fall  or  at  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  departments.  We  give  credit  for  excellent  performance  in  Advanced 
Placement,  International  Baccalaureate  and  equivalent  foreign  examinations. 

Entrance  Tests 

We  require  each  applicant  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American 
College  Test  (ACT).  Achievement  Tests,  especially  the  one  in  English  composition, 
are  strongly  recommended  but  not  required.  She  should  select  the  other  two  in  fields 
where  she  has  particular  interests  and  strong  preparation.  We  recommend  that  a 
candidate  take  the  examinations  in  her  junior  year  to  keep  open  the  possibility  of 
Early  Decision  and  to  help  her  counselors  advise  her  appropriately  about  college.  All 
examinations  taken  through  January  of  the  senior  year  are  acceptable.  The  results  of 
examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  us  to  include  them  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

A  candidate  should  apply  to  take  the  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  (Resi- 
dents of  western  United  States,  western  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701.)  Special-needs  students  should  write  to  the  College  Board  for  infor- 
mation about  special  testing  arrangements.  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the 
proper  office  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests 
and  test  dates  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility 
to  ask  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results 
of  all  tests  taken.  The  College  Board  code  number  for  Smith  College  is  3762. 

Students  applying  to  take  the  ACT  should  write  for  infonnation  to:  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 


Applying  for  Admission 

A  studenl  interested  in  Smith  has  three  options  for  applying — Fall  Early  Decision, 
Winter  Early  Decision  and  Regular  Decision.  (Foreign  nationals  should  read  the  Inter- 
national Students  section  on  p.  74  for  further  information.) 

Harly  Decision 

Fall  and  Winter  Early  Decision  Plans  are  designed  lor  students  with  strong  qualifica- 
tions who  have  selected  Smith  as  their  first  choice.  The  plans  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  application  deadline,  recognizing  that  students  may  decide  on  their  college 
preference  al  different  times.  In  making  an  application  to  her  first-choice  college,  a 
candidate  eliminates  much  of  the  anxiety,  effort  and  cost  of  preparing  several  college 
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applications.  Candidates  under  this  plan  may  initiate  applications  to  other  colleges, 
but  may  make  an  Early  Decision  application  to  one  college  only.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  if  accepted  under  Early  Decision,  a  candidate  must  withdraw  all  other  col- 
lege applications  and  may  not  make  any  further  applications. 

A  student  applying  for  Early  Decision  should  take  her  SAT  and,  if  possible,  three 
Achievement  Tests  before  her  senior  year.  If  a  student  has  not  taken  all  three 
Achievement  Tests,  she  still  may  apply  for  Early  Decision  with  the  understanding  that 
she  must  fulfill  the  rest  of  the  requirements  before  the  end  of  her  senior  year.  The 
ACT  may  be  substituted  for  the  SAT  and  three  achievement  tests.  Supporting  materi- 
als must  include  mid-semester  senior  grades. 

Applicants  deferred  in  either  Early  Decision  plan  will  be  reconsidered  in  the 
spring,  together  with  applicants  in  the  Regular  Decision  Plan.  Offers  of  admission  are 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  high  school  record  continues  to  be  of  high 
quality  through  the  senior  year.  Candidates  are  notified  of  financial  aid  decisions  at 
the  same  time  as  the  admission  decision. 

Regular  Decision 

The  Regular  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  keep  open  several 
college  options  during  the  application  process.  Candidates  may  submit  applications 
anytime  before  the  January  15  deadline. 

A  student  interested  in  Smith  should  request  an  application  from  the  Office  of 
Admission.  Included  with  the  application  are  all  the  forms  she  will  need,  including  a 
Smith  financial  aid  application,  and  instructions  for  completing  each  part  of  the  appli- 
cation. She  may  use  the  Common  Application  form  obtainable  at  her  school. 

We  realize  that  applying  to  college  involves  a  lot  of  time-consuming  paper  work 
for  the  applicant.  It  is  work  that  we  review  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  we  suggest 
that  applicants  do  not  leave  it  to  the  last  moment. 


AdmissK  >n 
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First-Year  Students'  Admission  Deadline  Dates 


Submit  preliminary 
application  and  fee  by: 

Submit  all  other  parts  of 
the  application  by: 

Come  for  an  interview  by: 

File  the  financial  aid 
application  with  the  Smith 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  by: 

Ask  your  counselor  to  send 
senior  grades  by: 

We  notify  each  candidate  by: 


Submit  the  $300  deposit  to 
hold  a  space  in  the  class  by: 

Return  completed  Health 
Services  preadmission 
form  by: 


Fall 

Early 

Decision 

Winter 

Early 

Decision 

Regular 
Decision 

November  15 

January  1 

January  15 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

November  15 

January  1 

January  15 

November  15 

(first-term 

grades) 

January  1 
(first-term 
grades) 

February  1 

(midyear 

grades) 

December  15 

early  February 

early  April 

(Deferred  applicants  for  Fall  or  Winter  Early 
Decision  are  automatically  reconsidered  with 
Regular  Decision  applicants  in  the  spring.) 

January  1  February  20  May  1 


July  15 


July  15 


July  15 


Advanced  Placement 


Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AB  examina- 
tion, for  which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1994,  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  credits  incurred  through  failure  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
administrative  board,  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping 
a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  or  to  undertake  an  accelerated  course  program.  A 
maximum  of  one  year  (32  credits)  of  Advanced  Placement  credits  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  Students  entering  with  24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits 
ma\  apply  for  sophomore  standing  after  completion  of  the  first  semester's  work. 

A  student  who  completes  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as 
those-  for  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  available  may  not  then  apply  that  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments 
will  determine-  what  courses  cover  the-  same  material. 
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The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  Smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfill  major  requirements.  No 
more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 
Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside  the 

major. 


International  Baccalaureate 

The  amount  of  credit  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  an  official  copy  of  results  has 
been  sent  to  the  registrar's  office.  Guidelines  for  use  are  comparable  to  those  for 
Advanced  Placement. 


Interview 

We  require  an  interview  for  all  candidates.  For  those  who  live  or  attend  school  within 
200  miles  of  the  college  an  on-campus  interview  is  required.  Others  should  write 
requesting  information  about  an  interview  in  their  area.  The  interview  allows  each 
candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Smith  and  to  exchange  information  with 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Admission.  See  the  chart  of  admission  deadline 
dates  for  times  of  interviews,  and  remember  that  we  cannot  interview  after  February 
1,  as  we  are  busy  reading  applications.  Interviews  for  juniors  begin  in  mid-March. 


Deferred  Entrance 

An  admitted  applicant  who  has  accepted  Smith's  offer  and  paid  the  required  deposit 
may  defer  her  entrance  to  the  first-year  class  for  one  year  if  she  makes  this  request  in 
writing  to  the  director  of  admission  by  June  1 . 


Transfer  Admission 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after  the 
completion  of  one  or  more  semester  at  another  institution.  When  she  requests  the 
application  form  she  should  send  a  detailed  statement  of  her  academic  background 
and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  she  must  submit  her  application  by  November  15  and  send 
all  credentials  by  December  1.  For  September  entrance,  she  must  apply  by  February 
15.  A  candidate  who  lives  or  attends  college  a  reasonable  distance  from  Northampton 
should  plan  to  have  an  interview  by  November  15  for  January  entrance  and  by  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  September  entrance. 

We  notify  candidates  by  the  middle  of  April  for  first-semester  entrance  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  for  second  semester.  Letters  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  are 
mailed  at  the  same  time  as  admission  letters. 

We  expect  a  transfer  student  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
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standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  We  look  particularly  for  evidence  of 
achievement  in  college,  although  we  also  consider  her  secondary  school  record  and 
test  results.  Her  program  should  correlate  with  the  general  Smith  College  require- 
ments given  on  pp.  69-70  of  this  catalogue. 

We  require  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  spend  at  least  two 
years  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton,  during  which  time  she  nonnally 
completes  64  credits.  A  student  may  not  transfer  to  the  junior  class  and  spend  the 
junior  or  senior  year  abroad. 


International  Students 

We  welcome  applications  from  qualified  international  students  and  advise  applicants 
to  communicate  with  the  director  of  admission  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of  their 
proposed  entrance.  The  initial  letter  should  include  information  about  the  students 
complete  academic  background.  If  financial  aid  is  needed,  this  fact  should  he  made 
clear  in  the  initial  correspondence.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  aid  available  for 
foreign  nationals,  we  require  that  those  needing  aid  apply  under  the  Regular  Deci- 
sion Plan. 


Visiting  Year  Programs 

Smith  College  welcomes  a  certain  number  of  guest  students  for  one  year  of  study.  In 
the  Visiting  Student  Program,  students  enrolled  in  accredited,  four-year  liberal  arts 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States  may  apply  to  spend  their  sophomore, 
junior  or  senior  year  at  Smith. 

International  students  may  apply  to  spend  a  year  at  Smith  under  the  International 
Visiting  Program.  Applicants  must  be  in  their  final  year  of  studies  leading  to  university 
entrance  in  their  own  country  or  currently  enrolled  in  a  university  program  abroad.  If 
accepted,  candidates  will  be  expected  to  present  examination  result?; — Baccalaureate, 
Abitur  or  GCSE,  for  example — before  enrolling.  Evidence  of  English  fluency  will  be 
required  of  applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English. 

Applicants  to  the  visiting  programs  must  furnish  a  transcript  of  their  college  work 
(or  secondary  school  work,  where  applicable)  to  date,  faculty  recommendations  and 
a  completed  application.  Entry  is  in  September  of  each  year.  Applications  must  be 
completed  by  July  1  of  the  year  of  requested  entry.  We  regret  that  financial  aid  is  not 
available  for  these  programs. 

Information  and  application  material  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Visiting  Year 
Programs,  Office  of  Admission,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 


Readmission 

See  Withdrawal  and  Readmission,  p.  84. 
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Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  College  combines  the  rigorous  aca- 
demic challenges  of  our  undergraduate  program  with  a  more  flexible  structure  for 
women  beyond  traditional  college  age.  Admission  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  program  are  directed  through  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office. 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  have  vastly  different  backgrounds,  yet  each  combines  her 
wish  to  continue  her  education  with  motivation,  stability  and  commitment  in  order  to 
complete  a  Smith  Degree. 

The  admission  process  includes  the  submission  of  official  transcripts  from  all  pre- 
viously attended  institutions  and  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Ada  Comstock 
Office  staff,  as  well  as  comprehensive  essays.  The  application  process  must  be  com- 
plete by  February  10;  entrance  to  the  program  is  in  September  only. 

A  student  admitted  through  the  Office  of  Admission  normally  will  not  be  permitted 
to  change  her  class  status  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholar.  A  candidates  status  as  an  Ada 
Comstock  Scholar  must  be  designated  at  the  time  of  application. 

A  description  of  the  program  can  be  found  on  pp.  17-18.  For  more  information 
about  fees,  expenses  and  financial  aid  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  refer  to  p.  64. 
Inquiries,  either  in  writing  or  by  phone,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program  Office. 


- 
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and  Procedures 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  requirement  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Smith  College  is  the  completion 
to  a  minimum  standard  of  128  credits  of  academic  work.  Thirty-six  to  48  of  these 
credits  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  major  field;  64  credits  must 
be  chosen  from  outside  the  major  department.  For  graduation  the  minimum  standard 
of  performance  is  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  in  the  senior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work,  a 
minimum  of  64  credits,  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these 
years  must  be  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year.  (For  accelerated  programs,  see 
p.  17). 

Each  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  regulations  governing  the  curricu- 
lum and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  those  regu- 
lations and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 


Election  of  Courses 

Course  Program 

The  normal  course  program  for  traditional-aged  undergraduates  consists  of  16  credits 
taken  in  each  of  eight  semesters  at  Smith.  Only  with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tive board  may  a  student  complete  her  degree  requirements  in  fewer  or  more  than 
eight  semesters.  The  minimum  course  program  for  a  traditional-aged  undergraduate 
in  any  semester  is  12  credits  taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 

Summer-school  credit  may  be  used  to  supplement  a  minimum  12-credit  program 
or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  hours.  The  maximum  summer-school  credits  allowed 
toward  the  degree  is  12.  See  Academic  Credit,  p.  80-81. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  maximum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  at  least  96  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credits.  Normally,  a 
student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  credits. 

Admission  to  Courses 

Permissions.  Some  courses  require  written  permission  of  the  instructor  and/or 
chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  the  course  is  elected. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instmctor  and  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

A  student  must  petition  to  the  administrative  board  for  permission  to  enter  or  drop 
a  year-long  course  at  midyear.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  instmctor  of  the 
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course,  the  student's  adviser  and  the  chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  it  is 
submitted  to  the  class  dean. 

Seminars.  Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are  open,  by  permission  of  the 
instructor,  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  only.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the  program  director,  15 
students  may  enroll.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number  the  instructor  will  select  the 
best-qualified  candidates. 

Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  normally  open  only  to  qualified  juniors  and 
seniors.  Permission  of  the  instructor,  the  department  chair  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
whole  department  is  required. 

Student-Initiated  Courses.  Student-initiated  courses  for  credit  may  be  proposed  by 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  for  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
and  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  Between  10 
and  15  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for  initiating  such  a  course 
are  available  in  College  Hall  23.  Proposals  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Policy  before  April  15  for  the  first  semester  and  November  1  for  the  second 
semester. 

Independent  Study.  Independent  study  for  credit  may  be  proposed  by  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropriate  department(s)  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  is  re- 
quired. Time  spent  on  independent  study  off  campus  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
residence  requirement. 

Internships.  An  internship  for  credit,  supervised  by  a  Smith  faculty  member,  may 
be  proposed  by  qualified  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate department(s)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  is  required. 

Auditing.  A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  an  occasional 
basis  if  space  is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  is  obtained.  An  audit  is 
not  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Auditing  by  Nonmatriculated  Students.  A  nonmatriculated  student  who  wishes  to 
audit  a  course  may  do  so  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  registrar.  A  fee 
will  be  charged.  Studio  art  courses  are  not  open  to  nonmatriculated  students.  Records 
of  audits  are  not  maintained. 

Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  10  class  days:  (up  to  September  20  in  the  first  semester,  and  February 
8  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 
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After  the  first  10  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enters  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  15  in  the  second  semester  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  ad- 
viser and  the  class  dean. 

B.  A  student  may  drop  a  course  up  to  20  class  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes 
(  November  11  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  6  in  the  second  semester): 

( 1 )  after  consultation  with  the  instructor; 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  class  dean;  and 

(3)  provided  that  at  least  12  credits  are  being  carried  for  regular  letter  grades. 
(This  provision  does  not  apply  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholars.) 

A  course  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the 
second  semester  will  appear  on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  *'W,"  indicating 
withdrawal  without  penalty.  The  "W"  will  not  be  counted  in  the  student's  grade  point 
average. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop  the 
course  after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  for  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Fine  for  Late  Registration 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  courses  by  the  end  of  the  first  10  class  days  of  a 
semester  will  be  fined  $25  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  If  she  has  not  com- 
pleted registration  by  the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  she  will  be  required  to  withdraw. 

Five  College  Course  Enrollments 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  institutions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Application  fonns  should  be  submitted  during 
the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the  coming  semester.  Current  cata- 
logues of  the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  loan  desk  in  Neilson  Library,  in  the 
class  deans'  office  and  in  the  registrar's  office.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the 
institution  is  available  for  Five  College  students.  Students  in  good  standing,  with  the 
exception  of  first-year  students  in  their  first  semester,  are  eligible  to  take  a  course  at 
one  of  the  other  institutions,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  her  educational  plan.  A 
student  may  take  no  more  than  half  of  her  course  program  in  any  semester  off  cam- 
pus. A  student  may  register  for  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  institutions  no  later 
than  September  20  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  8  in  the  second  semester.  Stu- 
dents must  adhere  to  the  registration  procedures  and  deadlines  of  their  home  institu- 
tion. 

Five  College  courses  are  those  taught  by  special  Five  College  faculty'  appointees. 
These  courses  are  listed  on  pp.  340-350  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are 
taught  jointly  by  faculty  members  from  several  institutions  and  are  usually  approved 
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and  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  participating  institutions.  The  same  applications 
forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  courses  and  cooperative  courses. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  institutions  are,  in  that  course,  subject 
to  the  academic  regulations  including  the  calendar,  deadlines  and  academic  honor 
system,  of  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar  with 
the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  those  for  attendance,  aca- 
demic honesty,  pass-fail  procedures  and  deadlines  for  completing  coursework  and 
taking  examinations.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five  College 
courses  are  included  in  the  students'  registration  packets  each  semester.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  registrar. 


Academic  Credit 

Grading 

Grades  are  recorded  by  the  registrar  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Grade  reports  are 
sent  to  each  student,  with  copies  for  her  family  and  adviser,  in  February  and  June. 
The  grades  at  Smith  indicate  the  following: 


A 

(4.0) 

A- 

(37) 

B+ 

(3.3) 

B 

(3.0) 

B^ 

(2.7) 

C+ 

(2.3) 

C 

(2.0) 

C- 

(1.7) 

D+ 

(1.3) 

D 

(1.0) 

D- 

(0.7) 

E 

(0.0) 

S:  satisfactory  (C-  or  better) 
U:  unsatisfactory 


Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  Option.  Four  credits  of  coursework  may  be  taken  for  a 
satisfactory  (C-  or  better)/unsatisfactory  grade,  providing  that: 

(1)  the  instructor  approves  the  option; 

(2)  the  student  declares  the  grading  option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of 
classes  (October  4  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  22  in  the  second  semes- 
ter); and 

(3)  the  student  is  carrying  12  credits  for  regular  letter  grades  in  that  semester.  (An 
Ada  Comstcxk  Scholar  carrying  a  reduced  course  program  may  elect  the  satisfac- 
tory/unsatisfactory grading  option  for  four  credits  out  of  every  32  that  she  takes 
at  Smith  College,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  she  is  taking  for  letter 
grades  in  a  given  semester.  The  four-credit  maximum  applies  to  all  students. 

Satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grades  do  not  count  in  the  grade  point  average. 

Within  the  128  credits  required  for  the  degree,  a  maximum  of  16  credits  (Smith  or 
other  Five  College)  may  be  taken  for  credit  with  the  satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grad- 
ing option.  No  more  than  four  credits  (Smith  or  other  Five  College)  may  be  taken 
with  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  or  pass  fail  grading  option  in  any  one  semester. 
Some  departments  will  not  approve  the  satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grading  option  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  major. 
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Advanced  Placement 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AB  examina- 
tion, for  which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Students  who  complete  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as  those 
tor  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  recorded  may  not  then  apply  that  Advanced 
Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments  will 
determine  what  courses  cover  the  same  material. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1994,  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  he  used  to 
make  up  a  shortage  of  credits  incurred  through  failure  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
administrative  board,  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping 
a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  or  to  undertake  an  accelerated  course  program.   A 
maximum  of  one  year  (32  credits)  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  counted 
toward  the  degree.  Students  entering  with  24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits 
may  apply  for  advanced  standing  after  completion  of  the  first  semester's  work. 

The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  Smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfill  major  requirements.  No 
more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 

Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside 
the  major. 

Summer-School  Credit 

Up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credits  earned  in  approved  summer-school  courses  taken 
after  matriculation  for  the  degree  may  be  counted  for  the  degree.  With  the  approval 
of  the  administrative  board,  the  credit  may  be  used  to  allow  students  to  carry  the 
minimum  12-credit  load,  or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credits,  or  to  undertake  an 
accelerated  course  program. 

Shortage  of  Credits 

A  shortage  of  credits  incurred  in  any  semester  or  year  may  be  made  up  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  work  carried  above  the  normal  16-credit  program,  or  with  Advanced 
Placement  credit  according  to  the  guidelines  above,  or  with  approved  summer-school 
courses  that  have  been  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  Smith  College  degree. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  96  credits  of  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credit. 

Interterm  Credit 

Credit  is  granted  for  Interterm  courses  at  Smith  only.  No  course  credit  is  given  for 
work  done  elsewhere  during  Intertenn. 

Repeating  Courses 

Normally  courses  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit  unless  previously  failed.  In  a  tew 
courses,  the  content  of  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 

made  by  the  instructor  and  the  chair  of  the  department. 
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Academic  Standing 

A  student  is  in  good  academic  standing  as  long  as  she  is  matriculated  at  Smith  and  is 
considered  by  the  administrative  board  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the 
degree.  The  academic  standing  of  all  students  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Academic  Probation 

A  student  whose  academic  record  is  below  2.0,  either  cumulatively  or  in  a  given 
semester,  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  subsequent  semester.  Proba- 
tionary status  is  a  warning.  Notification  of  probationary  status  is  made  in  writing  to 
the  student,  her  parents  and  her  academic  adviser.  Instructors  of  a  student  on  proba- 
tion are  asked  to  make  academic  reports  to  the  deans'  offices  during  the  period  of 
probation.  The  administrative  board  will  review  a  student's  record  at  the  end  of  the 
following  semester  to  determine  what  action  is  appropriate.  The  administrative  board 
may  require  such  a  student  to  change  her  course  program,  to  complete  summer 
study  or  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

In  general,  students  on  probation  are  advised  to  take  no  more  than  16  credits. 
They  may  not  enroll  in  courses  through  the  Five  College  interchange,  and  may  not 
run  for  or  hold  elected  office,  either  campus-wide  or  within  her  house.  Students 
whose  grade  point  average  is  below  2.0  may  not  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

A  first-year  student  whose  grade  point  average  is  less  than  1.3  for  her  first  semes- 
ter at  the  college  may  be  required  to  withdraw  before  the  subsequent  semester.  A 
first-year  student  with  a  grade  point  average  between  1.8  and  2.0  for  her  first  semes- 
ter at  the  college  may  be  given  a  low-record  warning.  The  class  dean  will  report  this 
student  to  the  administrative  board  and  will  notify  the  student  and  her  parents  that  if 
the  grade  point  average  does  not  rise  to  2.0  the  following  semester,  she  will  be 
placed  on  academic  probation. 

Standards  for  Satisfactoiy  Progress 

A  student  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  degree  if  (1)  she  remains  on 
academic  probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters,  or  (2)  her  record  indi- 
cates more  than  an  eight-credit  shortage  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters. 

Absence  from  Classes 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  classes  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  may 
not  receive  credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester  and  will  be  administratively  with- 
drawn from  the  college. 

Separation  from  the  College 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  president  by 
the  administrative  board,  the  honor  board,  the  judicial  board  or  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege.  There  will  be  no  refund  for  tuition  or  room  fees. 
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The  Age  of  Majority 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  college  normally  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit  and  standing. 

However,  the  regulations  of  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  make  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  dependents  of  their  parents 
for  Internal  Revenue  Sen  ice  purposes,  information  from  the  educational  records  of 
the  student  may  be  disclosed  to  the  parents  without  the  student's  prior  consent.  It  is 
the  policy-  of  the  college  to  notify  both  the  student  and  her  parents  in  writing  of  pro- 
bationary status,  dismissal  and  certain  academic  warnings.  Any  student  who  is  not  a 
dependent  of  her  parents,  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  must  notify  the 
registrar  of  the  college  in  writing,  with  supporting  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  college, 
by  October  1  of  each  academic  year. 

In  communications  with  parents  concerning  other  matters,  it  is  normally  college 
policy  to  respect  the  privacy  of  the  student  and  not  to  disclose  information  from  stu- 
dent educational  records  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student.  At  the  request  of 
the  student,  such  infonnation  will  be  provided  to  parents  and  guardians. 


Leaves,  Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

Leaves  of  Absence 

A  student  who  wishes  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  personal  or  academic  reasons 
for  a  semester  or  academic  year  may  request  a  leave  of  absence.  The  request  must  be 
filed  with  the  student's  class  dean  by  May  1  for  a  fall  semester  or  academic  year 
leave;  by  December  1  for  a  second  semester  leave.  The  housing  deposit,  if  paid,  is 
credited  to  the  student's  account  to  be  applied  toward  the  next  semester's/year's  fees. 
N(  >  leaves  of  absence  will  be  approved  after  May  1  for  the  following  fall  semester  or 
academic  year  and  December  1  for  the  spring  semester,  and  the  student  must  with- 
draw from  college  forfeiting  her  room  deposit  ($200)  if  paid. 

A  student  going  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  or  studying 
abroad  independently  must  file  for  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  appropriate  deadline. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  part  or  all  of  her  senior  year  at  another  under- 
graduate institution  must  petition  the  administrative  board.  The  petition  must  include 
a  plan  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  major  and  degree  requirements,  and 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  major. 

A  student  who  expects  to  attend  another  college  and  request  transfer  credit  on  her 
return  must  abide  by  published  guidelines  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office)  for 
transferring  credit.  For  final  evaluation  of  credit,  an  official  transcript  must  be  sent 
from  the  other  institution  to  the  registrar. 

A  leave  of  absence  may  not  be  extended  beyond  one  full  academic  year,  and  a 
student  who  wants  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  more  than  one  year  must  with- 
draw. 

A  student  on  a  leave  of  absence  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  policies  regarding 
such  leaves  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office). 
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Medical  Leave 

If  a  student  leaves  the  college  on  the  advice  of  the  health  services  for  medical  rea- 
sons, notification  will  be  sent  to  her  family.  When  she  wishes  to  return,  she  must 
apply  for  readmission  through  the  registrar.  A  full  report  from  her  physician  must  be 
sent  to  the  college  physician  for  evaluation,  and  a  personal  interview  may  be  re- 
quired before  an  application  for  readmission  is  considered  by  the  administrative 
board.  Certification  by  the  health  services  does  not  automatically  guarantee  readmis- 
sion. The  administrative  board,  which  makes  the  final  decision  on  readmission,  will 
also  take  into  consideration  the  student's  college  record. 

Mandatory  Medical  Leave 

The  college  may  require  a  mandatory  medical  leave  of  any  student  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  college  physician  or  coordinator  of  the  counseling  service,  has  any  illness 
or  condition  that  might  endanger  or  be  damaging  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  herself 
or  any  member  of  the  college  community,  or  whose  illness  or  condition  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  effectively  treated  or  managed  while  the  student  is  a  member  of  the 
college  community. 

Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

A  student  who  plans  to  withdraw  from  the  college  should  notify  her  class  dean  and 
must  submit  written  notice  of  such  intent  to  the  registrar.  When  notice  of  withdrawal 
for  the  coming  semester  is  given  before  June  30  or  December  1,  the  student's  general 
deposit  ($100)  is  refunded. 

A  student  who  has  withdrawn  from  Smith  College  may  apply  to  the  registrar  for 
readmission.  Application  for  readmission  in  September  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
before  March  1;  for  readmission  in  January,  before  December  1.  The  administrative 
board  acts  upon  all  requests  for  readmission. 

Any  student  who  has  been  away  from  Smith  College  for  five  or  more  years  should 
make  an  appointment  to  speak  with  the  director  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram before  applying  for  readmission. 
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Courses  of  Study,  1993-94 


Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies 

Interdepartmental  Major  in  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Ancient  Studies 
Majors  and  Minor  in  Anthropology 
Majors:     Anthropology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Anthropology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Archaeology 
Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Art 
Minors:     Architecture  and  Urbanism 
Art  History 
Graphic  Art 
Studio  Art 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Biochemistry 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 
Majors  and  Minors:      Greek 
Latin 
Classics 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Comparative  Literature 
Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
Minors:     Systems  Analysis 

Computer  Science  and  Language 
Mathematical  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
Simulation  and  Modeling 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Department 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures* 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  East  Asian  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Engineering 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Ethics 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies  ESS  III 

Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Film  Studies  FLS  I/II 


Academic 

Designation 

Division 

AAS 

I 

AMS 

II 

ANS 

I/II 

ANT 

II 

ANT 

II 

SAN 

II 

ANT 

II 

ARC 

I/II 

ART 

I 

ARU 

I 

ARH 

I 

ARG 

I 

ARS 

I 

AST 

III 

BCH 

III 

BIO 

III 

CHM 

III 

CLS 

I 

GRK 

I 

LAT 

I 

CLS 

I 

CLT 

I 

CSC 

III 

CSA 

III 

CSL 

III 

CSF 

III 

CSM 

III 

DAN 

I 

EAL 

I 

EAS 

I/II 

ECO 

II 

EDC 

II 

EGR 

III 

ENG 

I 

ETH 

I  II  III 

Key:    Division  I      The  Humanities 

Division  II     The  Social  Sciences  and  History 
Division  III   The  Natural  Sciences 

•Currently  includes  Chinese  (CHI),  Japanese  (JPN)  and  Korean  (KOR) 
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Majors  in  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     French  Language  and  Literature 
French  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Geology 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Government 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  History 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  History  of  the  Sciences 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  International  Relations 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Logic 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Marine  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Medieval  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Music 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Neuroscience 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Physics 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Political  Economy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Public  Policy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Majors  in  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     Russian  Literature 
Russian  Civilization 
Majors  and  Minor  in  Sociology 
Majors:     Sociology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Sociology 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese* 
Majors:     Spanish 

Latin  American  Literature 
Luso-Brazilian  Studies 
Minors:     Spanish  Literature 

Latin  American  Literature 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Theatre 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Third  World  Development  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Urban  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Women's  Studies 


FRN 

I 

FRL 

I 

FRS 

I 

GEO 

III 

GER 

I 

GOV 

II 

HST 

II 

HSC 

I/II/III 

IRL 

II 

ITL 

I 

JUD 

I/II 

LAS 

I/II 

LOG 

I/III 

MSC 

III 

MTH 

III 

MED 

I/II 

MUS 

I 

NSC 

III 

PHI 

I 

PHY 

III 

PEC 

II 

PSY 

III 

PPL 

II/III 

REL 

I 

RUS 

I 

RUL 

I 

RUC 

I 

SOC 

II 

SOC 

II 

SAN 

II 

SOC 

II 

SPP 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

SBS 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

THE 

I 

TWD 

I/II 

URS 

I/II 

WST 

I/II/III 

•Portuguese  language  courses  are  designated  FOR. 


GLT 

I 

HW1 

I/II 

PPY 

1  III 
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ktradepartmental  Course  in  Accounting  ACC  II 

Interdepartmental  Course  in  General  Literature 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  the  History  of  Western  Ideas 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Other  Extradepartmental  Courses  II  )P 

Other  Interdepartmental  Courses  IDP 

I :i\e  (  ollege  Course  Offerings  by  Five  College  Faculty 

Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies  AFC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  International  Relations  IRC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  Latin  American  Studies  LAC 

Five  College  Self-Instructional  Language  Program  SIL 
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Deciphering  Course  Listings 


Course  Numbering 

Courses  are  classified  in  six  grades  indicated 
by  the  first  digit  of  the  course  number.  In 
some  cases,  subcategories  are  indicated  by 
the  second  and  third  digits. 

100  level      Introductory  courses  (open  to 

all  students) 
200  level      Intermediate  courses  (may  have 

prerequisites) 
300  level      Advanced  courses  (have  prereq- 
uisites) 
400  level      Independent  work — the  last 
digit  (with  the  exception  of 
honors)  represents  the  amount 
of  credit  assigned.  Departments 
specify  the  number  of  credits 
customarily  assigned  for  Special 
Studies. 
400      Special  Studies 

400a/b  (variable  credit,  as  as 
signed) 

404a  (first  semester,  four  credits) 
404b  (second  semester,  four 
credits) 

408d  (full  year,  eight  credits) 
410      Internships  (credits  as  assigned) 
420      Independent  Study  (credits  as 
assigned) 
430d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  eight 

credits) 
431a      Honors  Thesis  (first  semester, 

eight  credits) 
432d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  12 
credits) 
500  level      Graduate  courses — for  depart- 
ments that  offer  graduate  work, 
independent  work  is  numbered 
as  follows: 
580      Special  Studies 
590      Thesis 
900  level       Reserved  for  courses  (e.g.,  mu- 
sic performance)  that  are  identi- 
fiably  distinct  from  the  other 
« >fferings  '  >t  .i  department. 

■\n   a    after  the  <  <  >urse  number  indicates  that 
the  ( i  >urse  is  ottered  in  the  fall,  a  i>"  in  the 
spring;  a  "e"  indicates  a  summer  course 
given  abroad;  and  a   d"  indicates  a  full-year 

<  on  isc  m  wliK  h  (  ret  I  il  is  granted  after  two 


semesters  and  the  grade  is  cumulative. 
The  same  course  offered  in  both  fall  and 
spring  is  assigned  the  same  number  and 
listed  separately  with  the  indication  that  the 
spring  course  is  a  repetition  of  the  fall  course. 
For  example: 


ENG  101a 
ENG  101b 


Forms  of  Writing 
A  repetition  of  101a 


A  course  in  which  the  spring  semester  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fall  semester  is  given  the 
next  consecutive  number  and  listed  sepa- 
rately with  the  prerequisite  indicated.  For 
example: 

BIO  Ilia      Introduction  to  Biology 
BIO  112b      A  continuation  of  Ilia 
Prerequisite:  111a 

Full-year  courses  are  offered  when  it  is  not 
permissible  for  a  student  to  receive  credit  for 
one  semester  only  (i.e.,  introductory  lan- 
guage courses).  In  all  other  cases,  the  course 
is  listed  "101a,  102b.  Prerequisite  for  102b  is 
101a." 

Language  courses  are  numbered  to  provide 
consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  elementary  course  in 
each  language  is  numbered  100. 

The  intensive  course  in  each  language  is 
numbered  HOd  if  it  is  a  full-year  course, 
lllaorlllbifitisa  one-semester  course 

Intennediate  language  courses  are  num- 
bered 120a  and  120b  for  low  intennediate 
and  220a  and  220b  for  high  intermediate. 

Introductory  science  courses  are  numbered 
to  provide  consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  courses  that  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  major  are  numbered  1 1 1 
(and  1 1 2  if  they  continue  into  a  second 
semester).  "Fast  track"  courses  are  num- 
bered 1 15  (and  1 10  when  appropriate). 

Courses  at  the  introductory  of  intermedi- 
ate level  that  do  not  count  toward  the 
major  are  numbered  100-109  and  200- 
209. 

Courses  approved  for  listing  in  multiple 
departments  and  programs  are  identified 
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by  the  three-letter  designation  of  the 
home  department  and  described  in  that 
department's  course  listings. 

Courses  with  Limited  Hnrollment 

Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are 
Open  only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate 
students,  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  At 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the 
program  director,  IS  students  may  enroll. 
The  designation  that  a  course  is  a  seminar 
appears  in  the  title  unless  all  seminars  appear 
as  a  separate  and  clearly  designated  group  in 
the  department's  course  listing.  The  current 
topic,  if  applicable,  immediately  follows  the 
title  of  the  seminar. 

Colloquia,  primarily  reading  and  discussion 
courses  with  an  enrollment  limit  of  20,  are 
also  clearly  designated. 

Instructors 

The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's 
name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  department 
have  the  indicated  meaning: 
t      absent  for  the  year 
*      absent  for  the  first  semester 
**      absent  for  the  second  semester 
§      director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Program 
1      appointed  for  the  first  semester 
J      appointed  for  the  second  semester 


Other  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 


dem. 

lab. 
Lec. 

sect 

dis. 

<    ) 


(E): 


(C): 


(L): 


AP: 

S/U: 


The  phrase  "to  be  announced"  at  the  end  of 
a  course  description  refers  to  the  instructor's 
name. 


demonstration  course 
laboratory 

lecture 
section 
discussion 

A  department  or  college  name  in 
parentheses  following  the  name  of 
an  instructor  in  a  course  listing 
indicates  the  instructor's  usual 
affiliation. 

An  "E"  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of 
a  course  description  designates  an 
experimental  course  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
to  be  offered  not  more  than  twice. 
The  history  department  uses  a  "C" 
in  parentheses  after  the  course 
number  to  designate  colloquia  that 
are  primarily  reading  and  discus- 
sion courses  limited  to  20  students. 
The  history  department  uses  an  "L" 
in  parentheses  after  the  course 
number  to  designate  lectures  that 
are  unrestricted  in  size.  Lectures 
and  colloquia  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents unless  otherwise  indicated. 
The  dance  and  theatre  departments 
use  an  "L"  to  designate  that  enroll- 
ment is  limited. 

The  dance  and  theatre  departments 
use  a  "P"  to  designate  that  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required. 
Advanced  Placement.  See  p.  85. 
Satisfactory/unsatisfactory.  See 
p.  84. 

Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be 
offered  during  the  current  year. 


Meeting  Times 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days 
of  the  week  show  the  scheduled  hours  of 
c  lasses  and  the  hours  to  be  used  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.  Srtidents  may  not  elect 
more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (see 
chart  inside  back  cover),  except  in  rare  cases 
that  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to 
sections  and  laboratory  periods  are  made  by 
the  departments.  Where  scheduled  hours  are 
not  given,  the  times  of  meeting  are  arranged 
by  the  instructor. 
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Afro-American  Studies 


Associate  Professors 

fCynthia  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Louis  E.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Carolyn  Jacobs,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

'Ernest  Allen,  Ph.D. 
'John  H.  Bracey,  Ph.D. 
2E.  Shelton  Burden,  J.D. 


Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  must  take  two  of  Ilia,  113a,  or 
117a. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Black  Culture 

An  introduction  to  the  multidisciplinary  field 
of  Black  studies,  its  relationship  to  women's 
studies,  ethnic  studies,  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  expe- 
rience of  people  of  African  ancestry,  focusing 
on  the  United  States. 
4  credits 
Ernest  Allen 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[113a  Survey  of  Afro- American  Literature: 
1760  to  Present] 

A  chronological  survey  of  Afro-American 
literature  in  all  genres  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  to  show  the  evolution  of 
Afro-American  writing  as  literary  art,  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  his- 
torical context  of  Afro-American  literary  ex- 
pression, and  to  aid  the  student  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  aesthetic  criteria  of 
Afro-American  literature.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 

117a  History  of  Afro- American  People 

An  examination  of  the  broad  contours  of  the 
history  of  the-  Alio- American  in  the  United 
States.  Consideration  of  the  cosmology  of  the 

West  Africans.  American  slavery  systems  and 


the  Afro- American's  resistance;  the  rise  of  Jim 
Crow;  protest  philosophies  of  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Marcus 
Garvey;  the  tactics  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Malcolm  X  and 
Shirley  Chisholm. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[201b  The  Literature  of  French-Speaking 
African  and  Caribbean  Peoples  in  Trans- 
lation] 

An  examination  of  the  cultural,  social  and 
political  relationships  of  French-speaking 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  as  reflected 
through  different  genres.  There  will  be  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  novel, 
poetry  and  drama  from  the  early  part  of  the 
1900s  to  the  present.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

212a  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- 
American  Family 

Study  of  conceptual  models  in  family  studies, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can family  from  a  social  systems  perspective. 
Extensive  consideration  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  historical,  cultural,  structural  and 
class  variables  on  contemporary  Afro-Ameri- 
can families,  using  current  research,  family 
cases  and  implications  of  public  policy. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 
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SOC  213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

THE  21 4a  Black  Theatre 

217a  History  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman  and  the  Feminist  Movement, 
1830  to  Present 

The  essential  concerns  of  Afro- American 
women  and  white  feminists.  Points  of  con- 
vergence and  differentiation  and  reasons  for 
the  association  or  dissociation  between  the 
two  groups  of  women  from  1830  to  the 
present.  Contemporary  tentative  attempts 
between  these  groups  for  coalescence.  Rec- 
ommended: Ilia  or  b,  113a,  or  117b. 
4  credits 

To  Ik'  announced 
To  be  arranged 

[218b  History  of  Southern  Africa  (1600  to 
about  1980)] 

The  history  of  Southern  Africa,  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  states  such  as  South 
Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Nambia,  Angola  and 
Lesotho,  is  very  complex.  In  addition  to 
developing  an  historical  understanding  of  the 
Khoisan  and  Bantu-speaking  peoples,  stu- 
dents must  also  know  the  history  of  Europe- 
ans and  Asians  of  the  region.  The  focus  of 
this  course  will  therefore  be  to  understand 
the  historical,  cultural  and  economic  inter- 
relationships between  various  ethnic  groups, 
cultures  and  political  forces  which  have 
evolved  in  Southern  Africa  since  about  1600. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 

[SOC  218a  Urban  Sociology] 

220a  Women  of  the  African  Diaspora 

I  A  cross-cultural  examination  of  the  roles  of 
women  of  the  African  diaspora.  Selected 
societies  include  those  of  North  America, 
Latin/South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
Study  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
roles  women  play  as  workers  in  both  the 
public  and  private  domains.  Issues  surround- 
ing industrialization  and  urbanization,  gender 
relations,  religion,  politics,  health  and  class 
will  be  considered.  Recommended  back- 
ground: an  introductory  course  in  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  or  women's  studies. 
4  credits 
John  Bracey 
M  W  9-10:50  a.m. 


GOV  227a  Government  and  Politics  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa 

ANT  231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

237b  Major  Black  Writers 

This  is  a  course  in  which  we  read  five  works 
by  black  male  writers  and  five  works  by 
black  female  writers.  We  will  ask — among 
other  question.s — what  role  gender  plays  in 
shaping  themes,  structures  and  other  literary 
devices  within  the  selected  works.  We  will 
read  such  classic  works  as  Native  Son,  Invis- 
ible Man  and  Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain 
along  with  such  newer  works  as  Beloved, 
The  Color  Purple,  Wild  Seed  and  Corregidora. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

PHI  240a  Philosophy  and  Women 

[243b  Afro-American  Autobiography] 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ways  in  which  race  and  gender 
intersect  in  shaping  the  narrative  strategies  of 
black  American  writers  of  autobiography.  We 
begin  with  Douglass'  Narrative  and  Linda 
Brent's  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl, 
and  we  read  such  recent  works  as  Julius 
Lester's  Lovesong  and  Patricia  Williams'  The 
Alchemy  of  Race  and  Rights.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 

PSY  267b  Psychology  of  the  Black 
Experience 

[270b  The  History  of  Afro- Americans  in 
the  South  From  the  Civil  War  to  the 

1950s] 

Topics  include  the  Civil  War,  Reconstruction, 
the  Populist  revolt,  disfranchisement  and 
segregation  and  the  reimposition  of  white 
supremacy.  The  emergence  of  Black  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  "segregation  era" 
and  the  philosophies  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, W.E.B.  DuBois  and  others  will  also  be 
discussed.  To  be  offered  in  1994—95. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
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278a  The  60s:  A  History  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  United  States  from 
1954  to  1970 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  Afro-American 
history  from  the  Brown  Decision  to  1970. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  fac- 
tors which  contributed  to  the  "Civil  Rights 
Movements,"  the  rise  of  "Black  Nationalism," 
and  the  importance  of  Afro-Americans  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  Recommended  background: 
survey  course  in  Afro-American  history, 
American  history,  or  Afro-American  literature. 
Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Recommended:  117. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Prerequisites:  Ilia. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

326b  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural 
Development  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman 

Examines  the  Afro-American  woman  as  a 
member  of  an  ethnic  group.  Includes  study 
of  the  development  of  gender  and  ethnic 
identity,  with  particular  attention  to  socializa- 
tion processes.  Recommended  background 
in  Afro-American  history  or  literature. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 


287b  History  of  Africa  to  c.  1900 

A  survey  of  African  cultural,  economic  and 
political  development  from  prehistory  to  the 
beginning  of  colonial  rule.  The  course  sur- 
veys African  cultures  and  migrations  from 
6000  B.C.  to  c.  1900;  the  development  of 
economic  and  political  systems  in  response 
to  the  continent's  diverse  environments;  and 
the  notable  states  and  empires  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  the  West  African  Sudan,  the  West 
African  forests,  central  and  southern  Africa, 
the  Swahili  coast  and  the  interlacustrine 
region  of  East  Africa. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

THE  315b  Colloquium:  African  and 
Caribbean  Theatre 


335b  Seminar:  Free  Blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Before  1865 

A  study  of  the  history  of  free  blacks  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1865.  A  major  problem  created  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  based  on  race  by  the 
1660s  was  what  was  to  be  the  status  of  free 
blacks.  Each  local  and  state  government 
addressed  the  political,  economic  and  even 
religious  questions  raised  by  having  free 
blacks  in  a  slave  society.  This  course  will 
address  a  neglected  theme  in  the  history  of 
the  Afro- American  experience,  i.e.,  the  his- 
tory of  free  blacks  before  the  passage  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 117a. 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


GOV  321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

321a  Seminar:  Afro- American  Folk 
Culture 

The  identification  and  clarification  of  Afro- 
\mktk  an  folk  culture  as  an  artistic  and  cul- 
tural entity  through  an  examination  of  its 
relationship  to  Western  culture.  Analysis  of 
values,  cultural  mores  and  artistic  expressions 
through  the  stud)  of  African  backgrounds. 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  Afro-American  slave, 
the  dynamics  of  the  slave  community,  stereo- 
types and  their  relation  to  folk  culture,  folk 
culture  of  the-  \ew  South  and  urban  North. 
evaluation  ol  folk  heroes,  self-concepl  and 
the-  artistic    image-  as  related  to  cultural  and 
politic  al  f<  >r<  es  \\  ithin  the  px  >pular  culture. 


[348a  Black  Women  Writers] 

How  does  gender  matter  in  a  black  context' 
That  is  the  question  we  will  ask  and  attempt 
to  answer  through  an  examination  of  works 
by  such  authors  as  Phillis  Wheatley.  Pauline 
Hopkins,  Nella  Larsen.  Zora  Hurston,  Toni 
Morrison,  Alice  Walker,  Gayl  Jones  and 
Andre  Lorde.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 

369b  Seminar:  Blacks  and  American  Law 

Selected  topics  in  Black  legal  history.  Histori- 
cal continuity  for  the  changing  relationship 
between  American  jurisprudence  and  Black 
Americans  between  1640  and  1986.  Statutory 
and  cast-  law  that  determined  the  role  of 
Blacks  in  American  society  and  the  use  of 
the  law  by  Blacks  to  gain  civil  and  personal 
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rights  in  society.  Prerequisite:  GOV  lOOd,  or 

a  course  in  American  history. 

4  credits 

E.  Shelton  Burden 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Required  for  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Courses  in  other  departments  recommended 
tor  and  related  to  the  major  in  Afro-American 
Studies:  [ANT  232a],  340b;  DAN  272a,  375b; 
ECO  230b;  GOV  311b;  HST  113a,  114b, 
[266a],  267b,  [272b],  273b,  [275a],  [276b];  PSY 
|67b;  SOC  203b. 


The  Minor 

Adviser:  Louis  Wilson. 

Basis:  two  of  the  following:  Ilia,  [113a],  or 
117a. 

Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  four 
elective  courses  are  required,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  a  seminar  or  a  300-level 
course.  The  elective  courses,  chosen  with  the 
assistance  and  approval  of  the  adviser  for  the 
minor,  may  emphasize,  for  example,  litera- 
ture, history,  or  the  historical,  social  and 
literary  study  of  the  Afro-American  woman. 


Honors 


The  Major 


Adviser:  Louis  Wilson. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Louis  Wilson. 

Basis:  two  of  the  following:  Ilia,  [113a], 
117a. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  in 
addition  to  the  two  introductory  courses,  as 
follows: 

1.  General  concentration:  four  100-  and  200- 
level  courses.  Courses  at  the  300  level 
may  also  be  used  where  appropriate; 

2.  Advanced  concentration:  four  courses 
organized  thematically  or  disciplinarily; 

3.  400a  or  b:  Special  Studies  (required  for 
majors  in  junior  or  senior  year). 


Director:  Louis  Wilson. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  including  the  required  Special  Studies, 
and  a  thesis,  normally  pursued  in  the  first 
semester  of  or  throughout  the  senior  year, 
which  substitutes  for  one  or  two  of  the 
courses  in  the  major  requirements  listed 
above. 


Internships  and  study  abroad  may  be  offered 
where  appropriate,  and  with  the  necessary 
permissions  of  the  department,  the  Commit- 
tee ( >n  Academic  Policy  and/or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Study  Abroad. 


To  ensure  coherence  and  continuity,  courses 
taken  outside  Smith  must  be  approved  by 
the  department  chair  and  the  adviser. 
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Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History,  Director 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 

'Mitziko  Sawada,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

Marjorie  Richardson,  MA.,  Lecturer 

Marc  Pachter,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

Cherry  Marker,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

'Robert  Nylen,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer 

2Kenneth  Hafertepe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

2Brenda  Jo  Bright,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

American  Studies  Committee 

Robert  Averitt,  Professor  of  Economics 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 

fDonald  Leonard  Robinson,  Professor  of  Government 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Director,  Diploma  Program  in  American  Studies 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  Professor  of  History 

Helen  E.  Searing,  Professor  of  Art 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Women's  Studies 

Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Richard  Millington,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Louis  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 

John  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Alice  Hearst,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Government 

Marjorie  Richardson,  Lecturer  in  American  Studies 


Prospective  majors  should  take  HST  113a  women,  family  structure,  social  class  and 

and  114b  plus  courses  in  both  American  and  urban  experience.  Normally  taken  in  the 

non-American  subjects  in  the  humanities  and  sophomore  year.  Prerequisite:  HST  113a  or 

social  sciences.  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors. Not  limited  to  American  studies  majors. 

201b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  4  credits 

American  Society  and  Culture  Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz.  Richard 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concerns  Millington 

of  American  studies  through  the  examination  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 
ol  two  critical  periods  of  cultural  transforma 

tion:  the  American  Renaissance  of  the  L840s  202a  Methods  in  American  Studies 

and  1850s,  and  the  L890s.  We  will  draw  on  A  multidisciplinary  exploration  of  di  tie  rent 

literature,  painting,  architecture,  landscape  research  methods  and  theoretical  perspec- 

design,  social  and  cultural  criticism  and  tives  (Marxist,  feminist,  myth-symbol)  in 

popular  ( iiliure  to  explore  such  topics  as  American  studies.  Prerequisites:  HST  113a 

responses  to  economi<  change,  ideas  i  >l  and  1  lab  or  the  equivalents,  AMS  201,  or 

nature  and  culture,  America's  relation  to  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 

Europe,  the  question  ol  race,  the  roles  ol  limited  to  American  studies  majors. 
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4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

220a  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Magazine  in  Ameri- 
can Culture.  This  course  will  explain  the 
history  of  American  magazines  and  their 
effect  on  our  society  by  concentrating  on  a 
few  noteworthy  periodicals  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. The  course  will  consider  the  interweav- 
ing of  editorial  and  business  decision-making 
within  magazine  companies,  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  their  journalistic  and  artistic 
work,  the  effect  of  specific  magazines  on 
American  culture  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
magazine  teams  succeed  and  fail.  The  last 
third  of  the  course  will  revolve  around  the 
cooperative  work  of  several  small  teams  to 
create  an  editorial,  design  and  business  pro- 
spectus for  an  imaginary  new  magazine. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 
Robert  Nylen 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

221b  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Latin  American  Popular 
Culture  in  the  United  States.  The  focus  of  this 
course  will  be  on  analyzing  various  forms  of 
Latino  popular  culture  in  order  to  understand 
Latino  experiences  and  cultures  in  the  United 
States.  The  course  will  examine  a  variety  of 
Latino  forms,  including  Latino  music  and 
dance,  Spanish-language  television,  Chicano 
low  riders,  murals,  graffiti,  films  and  art.  We 
will  use  ethnographic  cases  and  cultural 
studies  approaches  to  consider  how  popular 
cultural  forms  work,  how  different  cultural 
forms  negotiate  and  resolve  very  different 
sets  of  social  contradictions  and  what  the 
terms  of  these  social  contradictions  are  in  the 
United  States.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

Brendajo  Bright 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

230a  Colloquium:  The  Asian  American 
Experience 

This  course  will  explore  the  experiences  of 
Asian  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  plac- 
ing them  in  the  framework  of  the  far-reach- 
ing and  turbulent  social  and  political  changes 
in  an  industrializing  country:  how  their  lives 
were  altered  in  an  alien  society;  the  socio- 


economic  effects  of  racism;  the  different 

experiences  of  men  and  women  depending 
on  historical  time  and  geographic  origins; 
their  sense  of  identity;  the  impacts  of  major 
events  such  as  World  War  II  and  the  Cold 
War,  as  well  as  postindustrialism  today.  Win 
are  Asian  Americans  considered  the  "model 
minority"?  Are  they  imbued  with  a  strong 
cultural  work  ethic?  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
"American"  and  yet  be  considered  a  stranger 
from  a  different  shore?  Readings  for  the 
course  will  include  historical  and  anthropo- 
logical studies  as  well  as  fictional  material. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 
Mitziko  Sawada 
TTh  3-4:15  p.m. 

302b  Seminar:  The  Material  Culture  of 
New  England,  1630-1860 

Using  the  collections  of  Historic  Deerfield 
Inc.  and  the  environment  of  Deerfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, students  explore  the  relationship 
of  a  wide  variety  of  objects  (architecture, 
furniture,  ceramics  and  textiles)  to  New 
England's  history.  Enrollment  limited. 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hafertepe 
M  2-4  p.m. 

340b  Symposium  in  American  Studies 

Limited  to  senior  majors.  Contact  American 
Studies  office  for  details. 
4  credits 

A.  Topic  in  Political  Economy 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

B.  Topic  in  Cultural  Studies 

This  symposium  will  explore  biography  and 
autobiography.  After  a  look  at  some  of  the 
theoretical  issues  raised  by  the  writing  of  life 
stories,  we  will  read  works  that  dramatize 
key  issues  and  themes.  Using  the  resources 
of  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and  the  Smith 
College  Archives,  each  student  will  research 
and  write  a  biographical  study. 
Helen  Lejhowitz  Horowitz 
T  3-4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m.  at  the  option 
of  the  instructor 

350a  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

An  examination  of  contemporary  American 
issues  through  the  works  of  such  literary 
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journalists  as  Jamaica  Kincaid,  John  McPhee, 
Tom  Wolfe,  Joan  Didion  and  Jessica  Mitford; 
and  intensive  practice  in  expository  writing  to 
develop  the  student's  own  skills  in  analyzing 
complex  social  issues  and  expressing  herself 
artfully  in  this  form.  May  be  repeated  with  a 
different  instructor  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Director  of  the  Program.  Enrollment 
limited.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Sherry  Marker 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

351b  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

A  repetition  of  350a. 
4  credits 
S.  Richard  Todd 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


modernism  in  American  art  and  the  use  of 
infant  baby  formula  in  the  antebellum  South. 

Interns  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  Smith  College 
but  pay  for  their  own  room  and  board  in 
Washington.  Financial  aid,  if  any,  continues 
as  if  the  student  were  resident  in 
Northampton. 

The  program  takes  place  during  the  fall 
semester.  It  is  not  limited  to  American  stud- 
ies majors.  Students  majoring  in  art,  history, 
sociology,  anthropology,  religion  and  eco- 
nomics are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Those  in  project-related  disciplines  (e.g..  an 
history)  may  consult  their  advisers  about  the 
possibility  of  earning  credit  toward  the  major 
for  work  done  on  the  internship.  Applica- 
tions will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester. 


404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
8  credits 


Internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

To  enable  qualified  students  to  examine, 
under  the  tutelage  of  outstanding  scholars, 
some  of  the  finest  collections  of  materials 
relating  to  the  development  of  culture  in 
America,  the  American  Studies  Program  offers 
a  one-semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  academic 
program  consists  of  a  seminar,  taught  by  a 
scholar  at  the  Smithsonian;  a  tutorial  on 
research  methods;  and  a  research  project 

under  the-  supervision  of  a  Smithsonian  st. ill 

member.  The  project  is  worth  eight  credits. 
Research  projects  have  dealt  with  such  topics 
as  the-  northward  migration  <>l  blacks,  women 

in  various  spons.  a  history  of  Western  I  nion, 
Charles  Willson  Peale's  letters,  the  rise  oi 


4 10a  Tutorial  on  Research  Methods  at 
the  Smithsonian 

Individual  supervision  by  a  Smithsonian  staff 
member.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C.  Graded 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  only. 
Donald  Robinson,  Director 
4  credits 

41  la  Seminar:  Telling  Lives:  20th- 
century  American  Biography 

A  general  introduction  to  the  genre  of  biog- 
raphy with  reference  to  its  principal  practitio- 
ners in  the  English  tradition  from  Boswell  to 
Lytton  Strachey,  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  several  landmark  American  biographies, 
analyzing  the  uses  of  the  form,  the  relation- 
ship between  biographer  and  subject,  chang- 
ing fashions  in  biography  and  biography's 
links  to  the  novel,  to  history  and  to  psychol- 
ogy. Open  only  to  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Internship  Program.  Given  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
4  credits 
Marc  Pachter 

4 12a  Research  Project  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Tutorial  supervision  by  Smithsonian  staff 
members.  Given  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Donald  Robinson.  Director 
8  <  redits 
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Requirements  for  the 
American  Studies  Major 

Advisers:  Robert  Averitt,  John  Davis,  Richard 

Fantasia,  Alice  Hearst.  Daniel  Horowitz,  Helen 
Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Richard  Millington, 
Donald  Robinson,  Peter  Rose,  Helen  Searing, 
Susan  Van  Dyne,  Louis  Wilson. 

Because  of  the  wide-ranging  interests  and 
methods  included  within  American  studies, 
careful  consultation  between  a  student  and 
her  adviser  is  crucial  to  the  planning  of  the 
major.  Each  student  and  her  adviser  will 
work  out,  at  the  time  of  declaring  her  major, 
a  plan  for  fulfilling  its  requirements.  These 
plans  may  be  revised  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 

In  order  to  focus  their  studies  of  American 
society  and  culture,  majors  will  choose  be- 
tween two  concentrations,  Political  Economy 
and  Cultural  Studies.  Students  concentrating 
in  Political  Economy  will  examine  issues  of 
power  and  equality,  public  institutions,  social 
and  economic  history  and  structure,  political 
and  social  movements  and  large-scale  pro- 
cesses of  change  such  as  urbanization,  indus- 
trialization and  immigration.  The  Cultural 
Studies  concentration  will  explore  America 
through  its  characteristic  forms  of  expres- 
sion— literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
popular  culture,  mass  media — and  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  forms  and  social, 
political  and  economic  structures.  The  past  as 
well  as  the  present  is  encompassed  in  both 
concentrations,  as  are  questions  of  race, 
ethnicity,  class  and  gender. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  HST  113a  and  114b,  or  the  equivalents; 

2.  201b  and  202a; 

3.  Seven  courses  in  the  American  field,  at  the 
intermediate  level  or  above.  Five  of  these 
courses  must  be  within  the  student's  con- 
centration, two  outside  of  it.  At  least  one  of 
the  seven  courses  must  be  a  seminar; 

I    >t0b. 

In  addition,  students  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  one  or  more  courses  outside  the  major 
that  will  enable  them  to  make  explicit  com- 
parisons between  the  United  States  and 
another  society  or  culture. 


Honors 

Director:  Daniel  Horowitz. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  except  that  a  thesis  (431a)  will  be 
substituted  for  two  of  the  seven  courses  in 
the  American  field.  The  thesis  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  oral  honors  examination,  to  be 
taken  during  the  spring  semester. 


Diploma  in  American  Studies 

Director:  Peter  Rose. 

A  one-year  program  for  foreign  students 
of  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate 
standing. 

Requirements:  555a  and  556b  (special  semi- 
nars for  Diploma  students  only),  three  other 
courses  in  American  studies  or  in  one  or 
more  of  the  related  disciplines  and  American 
Studies  570b,  Diploma  Thesis  (see  note 
below). 

555a  Seminar:  American  Society  and 
Culture 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Social,  Political  and  Cul- 
tural Issues  to  1880.  For  Diploma  students 
only. 
4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

556b  Seminar:  American  Society  and 
Culture 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Social  and  Political  Issues 

since  1880.  For  Diploma  students  only. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

570b  Diploma  Thesis 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose  a? id  others 


w 
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Ancient  Studies 


Adviser:  Scott  Bradbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 


Basis:  GRK  lOOd  or  LAT  lOOd  or  111b  (or  the 
equivalent);  either  [HST  202a]  or  204a.  Com- 
petence in  both  Greek  and  Latin  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in 
addition  to  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  GRK 
(200-level  and  above)  or  LAT  (200-level  and 
above);  two  from  ancient  history  (200-level 
and  above);  and  three  from  such  courses  as 
ARC  211a,  ARH  209b,  [211b],  (21 2a],  214a, 
215b.  310b,  CLS  227a,  230b,  232b,  EDC  221a, 
GOV  26la,  PHI  124a,  REL  210a,  220b,  285b, 
287b,  1312b],  1382b]. 

Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the 
Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to 
take  a  required  Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 


Honors 

Director:  Scott  Bradbury. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis. 

One  examination  in  ancient  history  or  in 
classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
or  government. 
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Anthropology 


Professor 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Associate  Professors 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin, 
Donald  Joralemon,  Ph.D. 
'Arturo  Escobar,  Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete 
\NT  130  or  ANT  131  before  enrolling  in 
intemiediate  courses.  First-year  students  must 
have  permission  of  the  instructor  for  courses 
above  the  introductory  level. 

130a  Introduction  to  Cultural 
\nthropology 

Hie  exploration  of  similarities  and  differences 
in  the  cultural  patterning  of  human  experi- 
ence. The  comparative  analysis  of  economic, 
political,  religious  and  family  structures,  with 
examples  from  Africa,  the  Americas,  India 
and  Oceania.  The  impact  of  the  modern 
world  on  traditional  societies.  Several  ethno- 
graphic films  are  viewed  in  coordination  with 
descriptive  case  studies. 
\  credits 

Donald  Joralemon,  Lee.  M  W  2:40-4  p.m.; 
Jis.  M  7:30-8:20  p.m.  or  T  8-8:50  a.m. 
Frederique  Apffel  Marglin,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m 

130b  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology 

\  repetition  of  130a. 

4  credits 

Arturo  Escobar,  M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m 

131b  Human  Evolution 

The  physiological,  social  and  ecological  pre- 
mises of  human  behavior.  Primate  social  and 
communication  systems.  The  biology  of 
human  language.  The  cultural  and  physical 
history  of  our  species  and  the  implications  of 
our  biological,  social  and  technological  ca- 
pacities for  survival  in  the  21st  century. 
4  credits 


Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

Traditional  sub-saharan  societies  and  their 
transformation  in  modern  Africa.  The  impact 
of  imperial  policy,  the  market  economy  and 
Christianity  on  traditional  institutions  and 
values;  the  changing  roles  of  women,  urban- 
ization, ethnicity  and  national  identity. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[232a  Politics  in  Non- Western  Societies] 

The  nature  of  political  behavior  and  the 
political  process.  The  biology  of  domination. 
Survey  of  traditional  political  systems  from 
the  hunting  band  to  the  African  state  and  the 
Inca  Empire.  The  continuing  vitality  of  tradi- 
tional values  and  strategies  in  the  colonial 
and  contemporary  arena.  Christianity,  pro- 
phetic sects  and  Muslim  fundamentalism  as 
instruments  of  political  action.  Forging  a 
national  identity:  ideology  and  reality.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  on  the  native  Americas.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

235b  Ritual  and  Myth 

The  first  part  of  this  course  will  examine 
orality  and  literacy  in  the  context  of  the  study 
of  myth  as  well  as  the  mythic  character  of 
scientific  discourses.  The  second  part  of  the 
course  will  examine  the  effect  of  a  rationality 
dominated  knowledge  system  on  the  under- 
standing of  ritual.  Several  case  studies  of 
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rituals  in  both  Western  and  non-Western 

societies  will  be  studied  as  embodied  forms 

of  knowledge  and  efficacy.  Prerequisite:  130 

or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin 

M  \Y  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[236b  Economic  Anthropology] 

An  introduction  to  the  many  uses  of  eco- 
nomic principles,  theories  and  methods  by 
anthropologists.  Discussion  of  history  and 
evolution  of  an  economic  perspective  in 
anthropology.  Presentation  of  contemporary 
theoretical  and  applied  issues  that  benefit 
from  closer  collaborations  between  anthro- 
pologists and  economists.  Case  materials 
used  to  show  the  intersection  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  economics  in  a  wide  range  of  cul- 
tural and  social  settings.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

[237a  Native  South  Americans:  Conquest 
and  Development] 

The  differential  impact  of  European  conquest 
on  tropical  forest,  Andean  and  sub-Andean 
Indian  societies.  How  native  cosmologies  can 
contribute  to  either  cultural  survival  or  extinc- 
tion as  Indians  respond  to  economic  and 
ideological  domination.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

24  lb  Development  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  mainstream  and  critical 
views  of  Third  World  development  and  their 
implications  for  anthropology.  "Development 
anthropology"  is  seen  as  both  a  mode  of 
knowledge  and  a  technique  of  action  in  the 
context  of  changing  socioeconomic,  political 
and  cultural  configurations.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  an  anthropological  practice  that  is 
sensitive  to  current  attempts  at  transforming 
dominant  approaches  to  development,  espe- 
cially through  grassroots  efforts. 
4  credits 
Arturo  Escobar 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

242b  Psychological  Anthropology 

The  anthropological  study  of  problems  in 
psychological  and  psychiatric  theory,  includ- 
ing tlit'  nature  of  "primitive"  thinking  and  the 
relationship  between  the  individual  and 
culture.  Historical  consideration  <>t  theoretical 
and  methodological  issues  in  psychological 


anthropology,  such  as  the  mechanisms  of 
cultural  learning,  the  notion  of  psychological 
well-being  of  the  individual,  the  cross-cul- 
tural handling  of  psychiatric  disease  and  the 
cultural  determination  of  modes  of  thought. 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gender, 
Knowledge,  Culture] 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
those  factors  implicated  in  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  current  ecological  crisis. 
The  course  is  structured  around  three  cat- 
egories: gender,  knowledge  and  culture. 
While  not  exhaustive,  they  have  been  cho- 
sen as  promising  entry  points  into  the  study 
of  those  practices  inimical  or  favorable  to 
ecological  health.  The  course  will  begin  by 
taking  stock  of  the  situation  ecologically  and 
will  end  with  a  suggestion  of  what  an  eco- 
logical way  of  life  might  look  like.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

244a  Woman/Body/Self  Cross-Culturally 

The  course  will  examine  critically  the  catego- 
ries "woman,"  "body,"  "self."  It  will  make  List 
of  extensive  material  from  other  cultures  as 
well  as  subcultures  in  the  U.S.  and  draw  on 
feminist  anthropologists  and  on  women 
writers  from  different  cultures,  as  well  as  on 
feminist  historical  works. 
4  credits 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

[245b  Women  in  Development] 

An  overview  of  the  role  of  anthropology  in 
efforts  to  integrate  a  consideration  of  gender 
in  development  assistance  in  the  Third 
World.  Focus  on  women's  productive  and 
reproductive  responsibilities  in  such  areas  as 
agriculture,  informal  sector  microenterprises, 
formal  sector  employment  and  environment. 
Relevance  of  anthropology  will  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  re- 
search and  its  importance  to  the  formulation 
of  development  policy.  (E) 
4  credits 

[247b  Anthropology  of  Art] 

The  relationship  between  art,  ritual  and 
cosmology  and  the  underlying  power  of 
visual  images.  The  symbolism  ot  space  and 
the  human  body.  Problems  of  indigenous 
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and  Western  art  criticism.  Examples  from 
Africa,  Oceania,  Europe  and  Amenta  (E). 
4  credits 

248a  Medical  Anthropology 

The  cultural  construction  of  illness  through 
an  examination  of  systems  of  diagnosis. 
classification  and  therapy  in  both  non-West- 
ern and  Western  societies.  Special  attention 
given  to  the  role  of  the  traditional  healer. 
The  anthropological  contribution  to  interna- 
tional health  care  and  to  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States.  Knrollment  lim- 
ited to  30. 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 
M  W  lla.m-12:10  p.m. 

330b  History  of  Anthropological  Theory 

A  survey  of  anthropological  ideas  and  prac- 
tices from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Topics  include  social  evolutionism,  French 
and  British  structuralism,  cultural  materialism, 
symbolic  anthropology,  the  politics  and 
poetics  of  fieldwork  and  ethnography  and 
experimental  ethnography  (feminist,  indig- 
enous and  self- reflective  ethnography).  Pre- 
requisite: 130  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Arturo  Escobar 
Th  2:30-5  p.m. 

DAN  375b  The  Anthropology  of  Dance 


Seminars 

340b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of 
Development:  Identity,  Autonomy  and 
Resistance  in  the  Third  World 

The  impact  of  European  political  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  since  the  16th  century. 
Factors  in  the  transformation  or  tenacity  of 
traditional  institutions  and  values  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  pressures  of  modern- 
ization, the  changing  roles  of  women,  Chris- 
tianity and  sectarian  protest  and  strategies  of 
resistance  and  evasion  in  the  national  arena. 
Case  studies  will  focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  the  native  .Americas.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 


34 la  Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology  and 

Power 

The  exploration  oi  ritual  strategies  as  an 

instrument  for  political  action.  Comparative 
survey  of  prophetic  cults,  sectarian  Christian- 
ity and  radical  Islam  as  vehicles  of  protest 
and  change.  The  role  of  millenarian  move- 
ments and  Liberation  Theology  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  identity.  Case  studies  will 
focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  native 
Americas.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is 
required. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[342b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Anthropology] 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 

343b  Seminar:  Knowledge  and  Power: 
The  Encounter  Between  Western  Science 
and  India 

This  seminar  will  focus  on  India  and  the 
West.  We  will  first  situate  the  dominant  way 
of  knowing  historically  and  identify  its  epis- 
temology  and  ontology.  We  will  then  look  at 
the  impact  Western  science  has  had  on  In- 
dian ways  of  knowing,  exploring  their  his- 
torical roots.  We  will  follow  the  debates  in 
India  on  science  as  well  as  the  road  India 
has  taken  since  independence.  We  will  also 
focus  on  resistances  to  the  dominant  model 
and  the  many  experiments  in  Gandhian  and 
alternative  science  going  on  in  India  today  as 
well  parallel  developments  in  the  U.S.  Some 
of  the  lectures  for  this  seminar  will  be  shared 
with  Philosophy  250b  "Epistemology:  Ways 
of  Knowing,"  taught  by  Kathryn  Addelson. 
4  credits 

Frederiqne  Apffel  Marglin 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

344b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Medical 
Anthropology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Perspectives  in  Critical 
Medical  Anthropology.  Critical  Medical  An- 
thropology is  the  theoretical  paradigm  which 
seeks  to  combine  analyses  of  the  political 
economy  of  health  with  traditional  local-level 
ethnography.  After  reading  programmatic 
essays  and  case  examples,  students  under- 
take research  projects  which  test  the  utility  of 
the  approach.  Prerequisite:  -  18  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 
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General  Courses 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 
Donald  Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Elizabeth 
Hopkins. 

Requirements:  130  or  131  (basis),  330,  one 
anthropology  seminar  and  five  additional 
courses  in  anthropology.  The  remaining  three 
courses  may  be  in  anthropology  or  in  related 
subjects  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 

Students  majoring  in  anthropology  are  en- 
couraged to  consider  an  academic  program 
abroad  during  their  junior  year.  In  the  past, 
majors  have  spent  a  term  or  year  in  India, 
Kenya,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Sri  Lanka,  Singapore  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Students  planning  to  spend  the  junior 
year  abroad  should  take  at  least  one  but 
preferably  two  courses  in  anthropology  dur- 
ing the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  concentrating  in  archaeology  or  physi- 
cal anthropology  may  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  resources  in  these  two  areas  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  or  enroll  in  a 
fieldwork  program  at  a  training  university 
during  their  junior  year.  The  concentration 
may  be  undertaken  either  within  the  anthro- 
pology major  or  as  a  minor  in  anthropologi- 
cal archaeology  (see  page  103). 


The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Richard  Fantasia, 
Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Donald 


Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin,  Patricia 
Miller,  Peter  Rose. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociol- 
ogy program  and  one  in  the  anthropology 
program. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above 
the  basis. 

SOC  101  (basis)  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131 
(basis),  SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330,  a  semi- 
nar in  sociology,  a  seminar  in  anthropology, 
two  additional  courses  in  sociology,  three 
additional  courses  in  anthropology. 


The  Minor  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Elizabeth 
Hopkins,  Donald  Joralemon,  Frederique 
Apffel  Marglin. 

Basis:  130  or  131. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  basis,  five 
elective  courses  are  required,  one  of  which 
must  be  either  330b  or  a  seminar. 


Honors 

Director:  Frederique  Apffel  Marglin. 

Basis:  130  or  131  for  the  anthropology  major, 
ANT  130  or  ANT  131  and  SOC  101  for  the 
sociology  and  anthropology  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements: 

1.  A  total  of  eight  courses  above  the  basis, 
including  all  the  requirements  for  the 
major. 

2.  A  thesis  (430,  432)  written  during  two 
semesters,  or  a  thesis  (43 1)  written  during 
one  semester. 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 
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Concentration  in 
Anthropological  Archaeology 

Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  anthropo- 
logical archaeology  within  the  Archaeology 
Minor  (sec  pages  104-105)  should  take  ARC 
211  and  ANT  131  at  Smith.  A  number  of 
courses  in  archaeology  are  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Among  those 
which  will  be  ottered  in  1993-94  are: 

ANTH  337     Archaeology  of  Meso  America 
ANTH  367      Archaeology  Survey:  Method 

and  Practice 
ANTH  369     North  American  Archaeology 
ANTH  397     Material  Culture  and  Museology 

Concentration  in  Biological 
Anthropology 

The  following  courses,  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1993- 
94,  may  be  used  to  fulfill  a  concentration  in 
biological  anthropology: 

ANTH  208     Human  Ecology 

ANTH  271      Human  Evolution 

ANTH  317     Primate  Behavior 

ANTH  320     Research  Techniques  in  Physical 

Anthropology 
ANTH  497A  Special  Topics:  Nutritional 

Anthropology 
ANTH  515     Primate  Anatomy 
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Archaeology 


Advisory  Committee 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 

Bruce  Dahlberg,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  Director 

'Karl  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Justina  W.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Caroline  Houser,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Barbara  Kellum,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Richard  Lim,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

fThalia  Pandiri,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  and  of  Comparative 

Literature 
Neal  Salisbury,  Professor  of  History 


The  interdepartmental  minor  in  archaeology 
is  a  complement  to  any  one  of  several  de- 
partmental majors.  Archaeological  methods 
and  evidence  can  be  used  to  illuminate  vari- 
ous disciplines  and  will  aid  the  student  in  the 
analysis  of  information  and  data  provided  by 
field  research. 

211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  archaeo- 
logical inquiry,  drawing  on  material  selected 
from  American  studies,  anthropology,  art 
history,  classics,  geology,  history,  religion  and 
Near  Eastern  studies.  Students  will  consider 
archaeological  method  and  its  application  to 
various  disciplines.  Central  to  discussion  will 
be  the  uses  of  archaeology  in  reconstructing 
aspects  of  prehistorical,  historical  and  more 
recent  human  life  and  culture. 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  Archaeology  Advisory 
( .'  uTimittee,  for  junior  or  senior  minors. 
»  <  redits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

424c  Archaeological  Fieldwork 

Experience  in  actual  excavation  and  analysis 
of  its  results  at  an  archaeological  site  done  in 
a  program  under  supervision  approved  by 
the  Archaeology  Advisory  Committee.  Intern- 
ship must  be  approved  also  by  the  college 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs. 
4  credits 


The  Minor 

Requirements: 

1.  ARC  211. 

2.  Fieldwork  is  normally  required,  whether 
for  academic  credit  or  without  academic 
credit,  and  it  can  be  done  in  .i  variety  of 
ways  and  places.  Credit  for  academically 
approved  fieldwork  may  count  as  one  of 
the  six  courses  required  for  the  minor.  A 
list  of  approved  field  programs  is 
available  from  the  Advisory  Committee. 
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3.   !•'(  )ur  additi<  >nal  c<  »urses  ( if  the  fields  <  »rk 

carries  academic  credit)  or  five  <  if  the 
tieldwork  docs  not  earn  academic  credit) 
are  to  be  chosen,  in  consultation  with  the 
Student's  adviser  tor  the  minor,  from  the 
various  departments  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  (above)  or  from 
among  suitable  courses  offered  elsewhere 
in  the  Five  Colleges.  A  list  of  possible 
courses  is  available  from  the  adviser.  See 
also  404a,  b  (above). 

No  more  than  two  courses  counting  toward 
the  student's  major  program  may  be  counted 

toward  the  archaeology  minor. 

Advisers:  Any  member  of  the  Archaeology 
Advisory  Committee  (above). 
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Art 


Professors 

Elliot  Offner,  M.F.A. 

Helen  Searing,  Ph.D. 

"Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  Ph.D.  (Art  and  East 

Asian  Studies) 
'Chester  J.  Michalik,  M.F.A. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  Ph.D. 
fDwight  Pogue,  M.F.A. 

Associate  Professors 

Gary  L.  Niswonger,  M.F.A. 
Susan  Heideman,  M.F.A.,  Chair 
Caroline  Houser,  Ph.D. 
"Craig  Felton,  Ph.D. 
A.  Lee  Burns,  M.F.A. 
Barbara  A.  Kellum,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Ph.D. 
Brigitte  Buettner,  Ph.D. 
Martha  Armstrong,  MA. 
John  Davis,  Ph.D. 
fjohn  xMoore,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Ruth  Mortimer,  M.S. 
Richard  Joslin,  M.Arch. 
Carl  Caivano,  M.F.A. 
John  Gibson,  M.F.A. 
Katherine  Schneider,  M.F.A. 
Suzannah  Fabing,  A.M 
2Alice  Grier  Jarrard 


Many  courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years; 
students  should  plan  their  schedules  accord- 
ingly. 

All  studio  courses  and  some  history  courses 
(colloquia  and  seminars)  have  limited  enroll- 
ment. During  advising  week,  students  who 
wish  to  take  these  courses  and  have  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites  should  place  their  names  on 
the  appropriate  sign-up  sheets  available  in 
the  departmental  office.  Final  selection  will 
be  made  by  the  instructor,  based  on  this  list. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors 
work  in  art  will  find  courses  in  literature, 
philosophy,  religion  and  history  taken  in  the 
first  two  years  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  especially  German, 
Italian  and  French,  is  recommended  for  his- 
toric al  <  ourses.  BIO  200d  is  recommended 
for  students  with  a  special  interest  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Each  of  the  historical 
courses  may  require  one  or  more  trips  to 
Boston,  New  York,  or  other  places  in  the 
\  i(  mii\  t<  >r  the  study  <  >f  <  original  w<  >rks  <  >l  art. 


Prospective  majors  who  have  received  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  but  do  not  pass  the 
ARH  lOOd  exemption  exam  need  to  take 
ARH  lOOd. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  art  are  prefixed 
ARH;  courses  in  studio  art  are  prefixed  ARS. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and 
discussion  courses  with  enrollment  limited  to 
20  students. 

Introductory  Course 

There  are  no  prerequisites  for  ARH  lOOd;  it 
is  open  to  everyone. 

Survey 

ARH  lOOd  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Art(L) 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  representa- 
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tive  major  works  of  art  from  antiquity  to  the 

present.  Credit  is  given  only  upon  comple- 
tion of  both  semesters.  An  majors  must  take 
this  course  for  a  letter  grade. 
8  credits 

Directors:  Brigitte  Buettner  (first  semester); 
John  Daris  (second semester) 
M  W  F  1  1  am -12:10  pan.  and  one  SO 
minute  discussion  section. 

Lectures  and  Colloquia 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
have  taken  ARH  lOOd.  Specific  requirements 
are  noted  in  the  course  descriptions.  First- 
vear  students  need  the  instructor's  permis- 
sion to  take  courses  with  numbers  higher 
than  100  unless  the  course  description 
Waives  this  restriction.  All  students  need  the 
instructors  permission  to  enroll  in  colloquia. 

Asian,  African,  Pre-Columbian 
and  Native  American 

ARH  201b  Native  American  Art  and  Ar- 
chitecture 

An  introduction  to  Native  American  art  and 
architecture,  concentrating  on  contemporary 
and  modern  traditions.  The  course  concen- 
trates on  the  artistic  traditions  of  what  is  now 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  includes 
selected  traditions  from  Latin  America.  Rec- 
ommended background:  lOOd. 
a  credits 

N.C  Christopher  Couch 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

ARH  203a  African  Art  (L) 

The  archaeology,  architecture  and  arts  of 

Sub-Saharan  Africa,  from  c.  A.D.  500  to  the 

present.  The  course  will  include  museum 

trips.  Recommended  background:  lOOd.  (E) 

i  credits 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch 

M  W    1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[ARH  204b  Pre-Columbian  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture (L)] 

A  survey  of  the  arts  and  architecture  of  Na- 
tive Americans,  concentrating  on 
Mesoamerica,  Andean  South  America  and 
Central  America  prior  to  the  European  con- 
quest, from  the  second  millenium  B.C.  to  the 
sixteenth  century  A.I).  The  course  will  in- 
clude museum  trips.  Recommended  back- 
ground: lOOd.  (E) 
i  ( redits 
N.C  Christopher  Couch 


[ARH  207a  The  Art  of  China  ( I  )] 

The  an  of  China  .md  peripheral  regions  as 

expressed  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
porcelain  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influ- 
ence of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade- 
routes  <  >t  Central  Asia.  Alternates  with  208 
4  credits 

[ARH  208b  The  Art  of  Japan  (L)] 
The  art  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  color  prints.  Particular 
attention  given  to  the  roles  of  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of 
Japanese  art.  Alternates  with  207. 
4  credits 

[ARH  213a  The  Art  of  India  (L)] 

The  art  of  India  and  bordering  regions  to  the 
north  from  the  Indus  Valley  civilization 
through  the  ancient  and  classical  Gupta  age, 
the  medieval  period  and  the  Mughal-Rajput 
period,  as  expressed  in  the  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  Jain  and  Muslim  religions. 
4  credits 

Ancient 

ARH  209b  Etruscan  Art  (L) 

An  examination  of  the  forms  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  developed  by  the 
Etruscans  in  the  city-states  of  central  Italy 
from  the  eighth  through  the  second  centuries 
B.C.  The  "irregularities"  of  Etruscan  art,  its 
relation  to  Greek  art  and  the  questions  it 
poses  to  our  conception  of  the  canon  of 
Western  art  are  explored. 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[ARH  210a  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  (L)] 
The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
minor  arts  of  Egypt  and  of  Cyc  lades.  Crete 
and  the  Greek  mainland  between  3000  and 
1000  B.C.  The  course  will  consider  the  redis- 
covery of  the  an  of  these  civilizations  on 
modern  times  and  the  modern  interpretations 
of  the  an.  The  course  will  include  museum 
trips. 
4  credits 

[ARH  211b  The  Art  of  Greece  (L)] 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the 
minor  arts  from  the  prehistoric  background 
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to  the  late  Hellenistic  age.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L)] 

A  consideration  of  the  art  of  the  Roman 
world  as  the  first  "modern  art"  in  temis  of  the 
richness  of  its  stylistic  diversity.  Roman  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting  from  their 
Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  origins  to  their  late 
antique  early  Christian  phase,  seen  within  the 
context  of  the  social,  political  and  religious 
environment  that  produced  them. 
4  credits 

ARH  214a  Greek  Sculpture  (C) 

Study  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  archaic 
period  through  the  monuments  of  Periclean 
Athens  to  the  diffusion  of  the  classical  ideal 
in  the  world  of  Alexander.  Attention  to  new 
discoveries  and  interpretations.  The  course 
will  include  class  in  museums. 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ARH  215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries 
(L) 

A  study  of  selected  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Roman  sites  as  revealed  by  archaeological, 
literary  and  historical,  evidence.  Planning, 
architecture  and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by 
social,  political  and  religious  factors. 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

Medieval 

[ARH  221a  Early  Medieval  Art  (L)] 

Architectural,  sculpted  and  pictorial  arts  from 
the  Migration,  Hiberno-Saxon,  Carolingian 
and  Ottoman  periods.  Exploration  of  early 
medieval  systems  of  representation,  with 
Spec  ial  emphasis  on  cross-cultural  relation- 
ships, "paganism'"  and  Christianity;  royal, 
monastic  and  female  patronage.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  222b  Romanesque  Art  (L)] 
Architectural,  sculpted  and  pictorial  arts  from 
the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  m  France,  Spain, 
<  rermany,  Italy  and  England,  focus  on  spe 

(  itn   monuments  and  iconographies  studied 
as  shapers  Ol  <  Ultural,  religious,  social  and 

gender  identities.  <  )ffered  in  alternate  years 
t  c  redits 


ARH  224b  Gothic  Art  (L) 

Religious  and  secular  architectural,  sculpted 
and  pictorial  arts  from  the  twelfth  through 
the  early  fifteenth  century  North  of  the  Alps. 
Gothic  visual  language  in  its  relationship 
with  urbanization,  courtly  patronage,  rise  of 
literacy  and  changes  in  devotional  attitudes. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Brigitte  Buettner 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

Renaissance,  Baroque  and 
Rococo 

[ARH  233a  Early  Italian  Renaissance  Art 
(L)] 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  from 
1225  to  1475.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  234a  Renaissance  Architecture  (L)] 

European  architectural  theory  and  practice, 
1250-1560.  Contextual  analysis  of  innova- 
tions in  Italy;  character  and  purpose  of  their 
subsequent  transmission  throughout  Europe 
and  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Americas. 
Recommended  background:  lOOd.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  235b  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art 

(L)] 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  last  years  of  the 
Counter- Reformation.  Recommended  back- 
ground: lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

ARH  24 la  Baroque  Art  (L) 

Major  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  especially  in  Italy, 
France  and  Spain,  will  be  emphasized.  Rec- 
ommended background:  lOOd.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Craig  Felton 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[ARH  242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (L)] 
Special  consideration  given  to  the  work  of 
Bruegel,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  and  to  the 
development  ol  landscape,  portraiture  and 
genre  painting. 
4  credits 
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[ARH  243b  Art  of  the  Spanish  Habsburgs 

(L)] 

From  Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
(Charles  I  of  Spain),  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
Century  to  Charles  II.  the  last  of  the  line,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  survey 
of  patronage,  especially  of  painting  during 
Spain's  "Golden  Age":  HI  Greco,  Ribera. 
Velezquez,  Zurharan.  Murillo.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  244a  Baroque  Architecture  (L)] 

European  architectural  theory  and  practice  in 
the  Age  of  Absolutism  and  the  nascent  bour- 
geoisie. 1S63— 1793-  Some  colonial  develop- 
ments also  considered.  Focus  throughout  on 
the  fundamental  interdependence  of  architec- 
ture and  society.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

[ARH  245a  Arts  of  the  Contact  Period] 

The  arts  of  Spanish  Colonial  America,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  a  particular  focus 
on  the  encounter  of  Native  American  and 
European  cultures.  Recommended  back- 
ground: ARH  lOOd.  (E) 
\  credits 

[ARH  246a  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  Europe  (L)] 

Painting,  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Eu- 
rope, with  emphasis  on  developments  in 
England  and  France.  Recommended  back- 
ground: lOOd.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

4  credits 

Modern 

ARH  251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art  (L) 

From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through 
the  impressionist  and  post-impressionist 
painters.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

ARH  252b  History  of  Photography  (L) 

A  survey  of  photography,  photographers  and 
the  literature  of  photography.  Consideration 
of  the  formal,  technical,  historical  and  social 
factors  in  the  development  and  practice  of 
photograph}  since  1839.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  Enrollment  limited. 


4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

ARH  253a  Arts  in  North  America: 
Colonial  Period  to  Civil  War  (L) 

An  and  architecture  of  the  English  colonics. 
the  early  U.S.  republic  and  the  antebellum 
period.  Emphasis  on  the  function  and  pro- 
duction of  portraits,  the  development  of 
genre  and  landscape  painting  and  the  ties  to 
European  modes  in  all  media.  Recom- 
mended background:  lOOd. 
4  credits 
John  Dairis 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[ARH  254b  Arts  in  the  United  States  Since 
the  Civil  War  (L)] 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  late  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Exploration  of  the  cultural  legacy 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  cosmopolitan  arts  of  the 
Gilded  Age,  the  development  of  early  mod- 
ernism and  the  expansive  years  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  Recommended  back- 
ground: lOOd. 
4  credits 

ARH  255a  Nineteenth-Century  European 
Capitals  (L) 

"Reading"  the  major  metropolises  of  Europe 
through  their  planning  and  buildings;  special 
emphasis  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Subject  matter  will  include  the  ideo- 
logical, cultural  and  technological  compo- 
nents of  urban  development,  the  role  of 
public  and  private  institutions  and  diverse 
socioeconomic  and  ethnic  groups  and  the 
contributions  of  artists  and  authors  to  the 
image  and  fabric  of  selected  cities.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Helen  Searing 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

ARH  256b  Twentieth-Century  Art  (L) 

Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and 
America.  Recommended  background:  lOOd 
or  251a. 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  257b  American  Architecture  and 
Urbanism  (L)] 

The  history-  of  building  and  city  planning  in 
America,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  past 
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200  years.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

ARH  258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  (L) 

Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from  1890 
to  the  present.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd,  202,  255,  257,  or  280.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 
4  credits 
Helen  Searing 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[ARH  292b  Film  and  Art  History  (C)] 

Prerequisites:  lOOd  and  a  200-level  course  in 
twentieth  century  art.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  Screening  fee. 
4  credits 


Courses  with  Topics  that 
Change  Annually  and 
Methodological  and 
Comparative  Courses 

[ARH  202b  The  History  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Design  (L)] 

Urban  and  landscape  design  as  fundamental 
shapers  of  cultures.  Topics  include  the  rela- 
tionship of  cosmological,  Utopian  and  politi- 
cal ideals  to  functional  and  practical  require- 
ments; social  and  ideological  significance  of 
design;  differences  between  country  and  city 
life.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
4  credits 

ARH  205a  Great  Cities  (L) 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Pompeii.  A  consideration  of 
the  ancient  city:  architecture,  painting,  sculpture 
and  objects  of  everyday  life.  Women  and 
freedpeople  as  patrons  of  the  arts  will  be  em- 
phasized. The  impact  of  the  rediscovery  of 
Pompeii  and  its  role  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
in  L8th,  19th  and  20th  Century  art  will  also  be 
discussed.  Prerequisite:  lOOd. 
i  credits 

Barbara  Kellum 
M  W  P  10    10:50  a.m. 

[ARH  260b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts 

(C)] 

A  survey  ol  prints  and  printmaking  from  1400 
to  the  present  in  Europe  and  America.  Pre- 
requisite: LOOd.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
»  ( redits 


ARH  26la  The  Composition  of  Books  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  printed  book  as  an  art  form 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Mortimer 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

ARH  280j  Museum  Studies 

An  examination  of  the  historical  evolution  of 
art  museums,  from  the  late  Renaissance  to 
today.  Students  will  visit  a  range  of  museums 
to  assess  the  ways  in  which  the  differing  mis- 
sions of  these  museums  affect  their  collecting 
policies  and  programs.  Through  visits  and  class 
projects  they  will  also  learn  about  the  behind- 
the-scenes  operations  that  are  required  in 
order  to  meet  the  fundamental  goals  of  all  art 
museums:  preserving,  collecting,  exhibiting 
and  interpreting  the  world's  artistic  heritage. 
An  optional  trip  to  New  York  on  the  weekend 
after  classes  end  will  include  visits  to  an  art 
dealer,  auction  house  and  private  collection  in 
order  to  introduce  additional  issues  that  inflect 
the  development  of  public  collections.  Prereq- 
uisites: ARH  100  and  one  ARH  course  at  the 
200  level.  Enrollment  limited  to  10.  (E). 

3  credits 

Suzannah  Fabing  (Director  and  Chief  Cura- 
tor, Smith  College  Museum  of  Art) 
T  W  2-A  p.m.  (class/practicum),  and  Th  F  all 
day  (site  visits)  January  3-21,  1994. 

ARH  290a  Architectural  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Impact  of  Publica- 
tions and  Exhibitions  on  the  Practice  and 
Theory  of  Modern  Architecture.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 
Helen  Searing 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[ARH  290b  Architectural  Studies  (C)] 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

ARH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 

An  examination  of  the  work  of  the  major 
theorists  who  have  structured  the  discipline 

of  art  history.  Recommended  for  junior  and 
senior  majors.  Prerequisites:  LOOd  and  one 
200-level  art  history  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Brigitte  Buettner 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 
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ARH  293a  Art  Historical  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Classical  Mythology  in 
western  An. 

Prerequisite:  100d  or  CLS  227. 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
T  M:50  p.m. 

ARH  293b  Art  Historical  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Relics,  Reliquaries  and 
Pilgrimages.  Interdisciplinary  study  of  artistic, 
economic,  social  and  ritual  aspects  of  the  cult 
of  relics.  While  the  course  will  focus  on  the 
medieval  West,  some  consideration  will  be 
given  to  similar  phenomena  in  other  cultural 
areas  and  in  modern  times.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor, 
i  credits 

Brigitte  Buettner 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

Cross-listed  and 
Interdepartmental  Courses 

Although  the  following  courses  are  listed  in 
other  departments,  student  may  receive 
credit  for  them  toward  the  Art  History  major 
and  minor. 

AMS  302b  The  Material  Culture  of  New 
England  1630-1860 

Not  for  seminar  credit  in  art  history. 

[EAS  270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Stud- 
ies: The  Art  of  Korea  (C)] 

[EAS  279b  The  Art  and  Culture  of  Tibet 
KM 

HST  218a  Thought  and  Art  in  China  (C) 

[REL  274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Bud- 
dhist Art  (L)] 

Seminars  and  Special  Studies 

The  prerequisites  for  enrolling  in  a  seminar 
normally  are:  (Da  course  in  the  same  area  at 
the  200  level;  (2)  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor; (3)  junior  or  senior  standing.  Semi- 
nars are  limited  to  enrollments  of  12. 

ARH  304b  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania  and  the 
Americas 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Aztec  Manuscripts. 
4  credits 


N.C.  Christopher  Couch 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

ARH  310b  Greek  Art 
Topic  for  1993-94:  Originals.  Copies  and 
Fakes.  A  study  of  original  works  oi  ail  and 
differences  between  them  and  various  repli- 
cas and  imitations.  How  can  we  distinguish 
between  originals,  copies  and  fakes?  What 
are  the  cultural  characteristics  of  en\  non- 
ments  that  produce  original  works  of  art, 
those  that  quote  or  copy  established  compo- 
sitions and  those  in  which  fakes  or  forgeries 
abound?  Primary  focus  on  the  art  of  Classical 
and  Hellenistic  Greece  and  its  reflections  in 
the  arts  of  other  cultures  and  other  times. 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
W  1:10-3  pari. 

ARH  315b  Studies  in  Roman  Art 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Popular  Culture  in  the 
Roman  World.  A  multidimensional  cultural 
analysis  of  objects  made  for  women  and  men 
from  all  walks  of  life,  throughout  the  Roman 
world.  By  considering  the  visual  encodings  in 
scenes  on  mass-produced  terra  cotta  lamps 
and  graffiti,  in  jewelry  and  luxury  tableware,  in 
literary  texts,  costly  funerary  monuments,  fine 
statuary  and  wall  paintings,  we'll  assess  what 
these  objects  can  reveal  about  modes  of  repre- 
sentation and  life  in  another  era:  its  spectacles, 
its  passions  and  its  visual  pleasures. 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  321b  Studies  in  Medieval  Art] 

4  credits 

[ARH  331b  Northern  European  Art] 

4  credits 

ARH  333a  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Sixteenth  Century  Venice. 

4  credits 

Craig  Felton 

W  1:10-3:10  p.m. 

[ARH  342a  Seventeenth-Century  Art] 

4  credits 

[ARH  348b  English  Art,  Architecture  and 
Design  in  the  Nineteenth  Century] 
Emphasis  on  the  relationships  among  litera- 
ture, social  theory  and  the  arts. 
4  credits 
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[ARH  351b  Nineteenth-Century  European 

Art] 

4  credits 


ARH  590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


[ARH  352b  Colloquium:  Art  Historical 
Studies] 

Prerequisite:  lOOd  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

ARH  354b  American  Art 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Nineteenth-Century  Land- 
scape Imagery.  A  focused  exploration  of 
landscape  painting  before  the  Civil  War,  with 
collateral  investigations  of  landscape  photog- 
raphy, park  and  suburban  design  and 
postbellum  changes  in  the  representation  of 
landscape. 
4  credits 
John  Davis 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

ARH  356a  Twentieth-Century  Art 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Pioneers  of  Abstrac- 
tion. An  investigation  of  artists,  movements 
and  theories  that  were  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  abstract  art  in  the  twentieth 
century. 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[ARH  359a  Modern  Architecture] 

4  credits 

[ARH  375b  Asian  Art] 

4  credits 

ARH  400a  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

Graduate  Courses 

ARH  580a  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  <  redits 

ARH  580b  Advanced  Studies 
i  or  8  ( redits 

ARH  580d  Advanced  Studies 
8  credits 


STUDIO  COURSES 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in 
all  studio  courses.  The  individual  student  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  addi- 
tional supplies  she  may  require.  The  depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of 
work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  art  majors 
fulfill  the  ARH  lOOd  requirement  in  the  first 
or  second  year. 

All  studio  courses  require  extensive  work 
beyond  the  six  scheduled  class  hours. 

Introductory  Courses 

Studio  courses  at  the  100  level  are  designed 
to  accept  all  interested  students  with  or 
without  previous  art  experience.  Enrollment 
is  limited  to  20,  or  in  some  cases  15,  per 
section.  Two  100-level  courses  are  generally 
considered  the  prerequisites  for  200  and  300- 
level  courses,  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
the  course  description.  However,  the  second 
100-level  course  may  be  taken  during  the 
same  semester  as  an  upper-level  course, 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ARS  l6la  Design  Workshop  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 

a  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  design. 

4  credits 

A.  Lee  Burns,  Director 

M  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  A.  Lee  Burns;  T  Th  9-1 1:50 

a.m.,  Carl  Caivano;  T  Th  1:10-4  p.m.,  Carl 

Caivano 

ARS  16 lb  Design  Workshop  I 

A  repetition  of  l6la. 

4  credits 

A.  Lee  Burns,  Director 

T  Th  1:10-4  p.m.,  Carl  Caivano;  W  F  8-10:50 

a.m.,  Chester  Michalik 

[ARS  162a  Design  with  Computers] 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through  a 
study  of  basic  principles  of  design.  All  course 
w<  >rk  will  Ix?  developed  and  completed  using 
the  functions  of  a  computer  graphics  work 
Station.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
4  creel  us 
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ARS  162b  Design  with  Computers 

A  repetition  ot  l62a. 

4  credits 

bary  Niswonger 
M  W  lit  > —  *  p.m. 

ARS  163a  Drawing  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 

a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing. 

4  credits 

tSary  Niswonger,  Director 

M  \\  8-10:50  a.m..  Katherine  Schneider,  M  W 

1:10-4  p.m..  Gary  Niswonger,  T  Th  9-11:50 

a.m.,  Martha  Armstrong;  TTh  1:10-4  p.m., 

John  Gibson 

ARS  163b  Drawing  I 

A  repetition  of  163a. 

4  credits 

M  W  8-10:50  a.m..  Katherine  Schneider;  M  W 

1:10-4  p.m.,  Katharine  Schneider;  T  Th  8- 

10:50  a.m.,  Susan  Heideman;  W  F  1:10-4 

p.m..  Elliot  Offher 

[ARS  171a  Introduction  to  the  Materials 
of  Art] 

An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the 
various  arts.  For  students  not  intending  to 
major  in  studio  art.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 

Intermediate  Courses 

Middle-level  courses  are  generally  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  two  100-level 
courses,  unless  stated  otherwise.  Students 
will  be  allowed  to  repeat  200  level  and 
above  courses,  provided  they  work  with  a 
different  instructor. 

ARS  262b  Design  Workshop  II 

Problems  in  two-  and  three-dimensional 
design,  emphasizing  structural  awareness, 
techniques  of  fabrication  and  the  use  of 
materials  in  the  organization  of  space.  Pre- 
requisite: l6la  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  264a  Drawing  U 

Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including 
study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  IMa 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15. 
4  credits 


lment  limited  to  15. 


John  Gibson 
TTh  9-11  50  a  m. 

ARS  264b  Drawing  II 

A  repetition  of  26  ia    1  'nr<  1 

A  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 

T  I'll  ()-l  L:50  a.m. 


[ARS  265b  Color] 

Studio  projects  in  visual  organization  stress 
ing  the  understanding  and  application  <  >t 
color  principles,  using  the  various  color 
media,  such  as  acrylic  paint,  colored  paper 
and  light.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b. 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years 
4  credits 

ARS  266a  Painting  I 

Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are 
investigated  through  the  oil  medium.  Prereq- 
uisites: l6la  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 
TTh  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  266b  Painting  I 

A  repetition  of  266a. 
4  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 
TTh  1-4  p.m. 

[ARS  267a  Watercolor  Painting] 

Specific  characteristics  of  watercolor  as  a 
painting  medium  are  explored,  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  unique  qualities  thai 
isolate  it  from  other  painting  materials.  Pre- 
requisites: l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b  and  266a  or 
b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

[ARS  269a  Offset  Printmaking  I] 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  hand-drawn  lithographic  plates.  One 
project  will  feature  photo  halftone  print- 
making.  May  be  repeated  once  tor  credit. 
Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
4  credits 

[ARS  270b  Offset  Monoprinting] 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  emphasis  on  color  monoprinting.  Pre- 
requisites: 161a  or  b  and  IMa  or  b.  or  per- 
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mission  of  the  instructor. 
to  15. 
4  credits 


Enrollment  limited 


ARS  271b  Graphic  Arts 

Methods  of  printmaking,  with  emphasis  on 
lithographic  techniques.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or 
b,  162a  or  b,  l63a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Normally 
offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Gary  Niswonger 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

[ARS  272b  Intaglio  Techniques] 

An  introduction  to  intaglio  techniques,  par- 
ticularly collagraph,  drypoint,  etching  and 
engraving.  Prerequisites:  l6la  or  b,  162a  or  b, 
163a  or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

ARS  273a  Sculpture  I 

The  human  figure  and  other  natural  forms. 
Work  in  modeling  and  plaster  casting.  Prereq- 
uisites: l6la  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  275a  An  Introduction  to  Printing 

Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephem- 
era on  the  handpress.  Examination  and  study 
of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  Enrollment 
limited  to  10.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Elliot  Offner 
W  F  8-10:50  a.m. 

ARS  276b  Calligraphy  and  Lettering 

The  art  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and 

the  use  of  calligraphy  and  lettering  as  design. 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 

t  <  redits 

Elliot  Offner 

W  F  8-10:50  a.m. 

ARS  277a  Woodcut 

The  art  of  cutting  images  in  relief  on  wood; 
printing  from  the  woodblocks  in  black,  white 
and  colors.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b  or  permis- 
sion ot  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
i  <  redits 
Elliot  Offner 
\\   I    1:10-  i  pin 


ARS  280a  Introduction  to  Architecture, 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Design 

Preliminary  instruction  in  drafting,  perspec- 
tive and  model  building,  followed  by  plan- 
ning and  design  problems.  Prerequisite: 
lOOd.  Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  281b  Introduction  to  Architecture, 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Design 

A  continuation  of  280a.  Prerequisite:  280a. 
Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  282a  Photography  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  photography 
as  an  expressive  medium.  Prerequisite:  l6l, 
or  163,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  20  per  section. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  282b  Photography  I 

A  repetition  of  282a. 
4  credits 
Chester  Michalik 
WF  1:10-4  p.m. 

Advanced  Courses 

Advanced  courses  are  generally  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  one  interme- 
diate course,  unless  stated  otherwise. 

ARS  362a  Painting  II 

Painting  from  models,  still-life  and  landscape 
using  varied  techniques  and  conceptual 
frameworks.  Prerequisites:  266a  or  b  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Susan  Heideman 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  362b  Painting  n 

A  repetition  of  Mild. 
4  credits 
John  Gibson 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 
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[ARS  369b  Offset  Printmaking  II] 

Advanced  study  in  offset  printmaking.  Em- 
phasis on  color  printing  combining  lithogra- 
phy, monoprinting  and  woodblock  printing. 
One  project  will  feature  photo-printmaking. 
Prerequisites:  209a  and  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
\  credits 

ARS  372a  Graphic  Arts  n 

Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  with  empha- 
sis on  etching  or  lithography.  Prerequisite: 
271a,  272a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Gary  Niswonger 
T  Th  1-i  p.m. 

ARS  374b  Sculpture  U 

Advanced  problems  in  sculpture  using 
bronze  casting,  welding  and  various  media. 
Prerequisites:  273a  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
I  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  376b  Printing  and  Graphic  Art] 

Design  and  printing  of  broadsides  and 
books.  Instruction  given  in  typography  and 
woodcut.  Recommended  background:  at 
least  one  course  in  the  graphic  arts  or  typog- 
raphy. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  To  be 
offered  in  1993-94. 
4  credits 

ARS  381a  Architecture 

Further  problems  in  design  and  planning, 
together  with  instruction  in  elementary  con- 
struction. Prerequisite:  281b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
t  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  381b  Architecture 

A  continuation  of  381a.  Prerequisite:  381a. 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  382a  Photography  n 

Advanced  exploration  of  photographic  tech- 
niques and  visual  ideas.  Examination  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists  and  traditional 
masters  within  the  medium.  Prerequisites: 


282a  or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
t  credits 

To  he  announced 
WF  L:1(M  p.m. 

ARS  382b  Photography  n 

A  repetition  of  382a. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  383b  Problems  in  Landscape  Design 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

ARS  384b  Advanced  Studies  in 
Photography 

Advanced  exploration  of  photography  as  a 
means  of  visual  expression.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments and  self  generated  projects  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  critiques.  Prerequisites:  282a 
or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15.  (E) 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  400a  Special  Studies 

Normally  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 
1  to  4  credits 

ARS  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARS  408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

All  students  interested  in  a  special  studies  in 
wood  must  first  complete  a  noncredit  course 
in  woodworking  given  first  semester  only. 
The  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
proper  use  of  various  woodworking  ma- 
chines. Methods  of  designing  will  also  be 
included. 

Graduate 

ARS  581a  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts,  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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ARS  581b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Art,  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

ARS  582d  Architecture 

8  credits 


Areas  of  Study  (Alpha — Epsilon).  Courses 
in  the  history  of  art  are  divided  into  areas 
that  reflect  the  various  time  periods  and 
civilizations  studied  in  the  course.  These 


areas  are: 


Alpha  (Ancient):  209;  210;  211;  212;  214;  215; 
310;  315. 


ARS  583d  Landscape  Architecture 

8  credits 

Honors 

Co-directors  of  the  Honors  Committee: 

Art  History:  Craig  Felton;  Studio  Art:  Gary 

Niswonger 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd. 

ARH  430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

ARS  430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  ARH  lOOd.  ARH  291  is  recom- 
mended for  art  history  majors.  Honors  candi- 
dates undertake  a  year-long  project  or  thesis 
(430d)  for  8  credits. 

Presentation:  The  candidate  will  present  her 
work  to  the  Honors  Committee  in  an  oral 
critique  or  defense  during  April. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Brigitte  Buettner,  Lee  Burns,  Chris- 
topher Couch,  John  Davis,  Craig  Felton, 
Susan  Heideman,  Caroline  Houser,  Richard 
Joslin,  Barbara  Kellum,  Jaroslaw  Leshko, 
Chester  Michalik,  John  Moore,  Gary 
Niswonger,  Elliot  Offner,  Dwight  Pogue, 
Marylin  Rhie. 

Art  History  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 

Caroline  Houser. 

Art  Studio  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 

I  Height  Pogue. 

There  is  one  ad  major,  which  may  be  taken 
in  one  ol  three  variations:  Plan  A  (The  His- 
tory of  An),  Plan  B  (Studio  An),  or  Plan  C 
(Architecture).  At  least   l(>  courses  must  be 
taken  outside  the  an  department.  Students 
who  plan  to  major  in  art  are  advised  to  take 
ARH  lOOd  in  their  first  or  sophomore  year. 


Beta  (Medieval):  221;  222;  224;  321. 

Gamma  (Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Rococo): 
233;  234;  235;  241;  242;  243;  244;  246;  331; 
333;  342. 

Delta  (Modern):  251;  252;  253;  254;  255;  258; 
292;  348;  351;  352;  354;  356;  359. 

Epsilon  (Asian,  African  and  Pre-Columbian): 
201;  203;  204;  207;  208;  213;  304;  375. 

Courses  with  topics  that  change  annually 
(ARH  202;  205;  290;  293)  may  be  placed  in 
the  appropriate  Alpha — Epsilon  groupings 
depending  on  the  topic  of  the  courses.  Other 
courses  not  in  the  Alpha — Epsilon  list  may 
be  counted  for  credit  toward  the  major  but 
not  toward  the  fulfillment  of  area  distribu- 
tion. 

Plan  A,  The  History  of  Art 

Basis:  lOOd. 

Requirements:  ARH  lOOd;  seven  additional 
courses  in  the  history  of  art  (ARH),  including 
at  least  one  art  history  seminar;  one  course 
in  studio  art  (ARS).  The  seven  semester 
courses  in  art  history  must  be  distributed  in 
at  least  four  different  areas  of  study  Alpha — 
Epsilon.  The  studio  art  course  should  be 
taken  no  later  than  the  first  semester  of  the 
junior  year.  Students  are  required  to  write  at 
least  one  research  paper  (not  a  term  paper 
for  a  200-level  course);  usually  this  will  be 
written  for  a  seminar  but  it  may  be  an  1  Ion 
ors  Thesis  or  Special  Studies  project. 

Plan  B,  Studio  Art 

basis.  ARH  lOOd  and  ARS  IMa  or  b. 

Requirements:  the  basis,  seven  additional 
studio  an  courses;  two  additional  ail  history 
courses  from  two  different  areas  of  study,  to 
be  selected  from  the  list  beginning  with 
Alpha  and  ending  with  Epsilon.  At  least  one 
of  the  seven  studio  courses  required  should 
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lx-  a  Special  Studies  or  Honors  project  taken 
during  the  senior  year.  Majors  are  also  en- 
couraged to  take  one  of  the  Following  de- 
sign-related courses   ARS  l6la  or  b;  ARS 

162a  or  b;  ARS  171  a  or  b;  and  ARS  265a  or 
b.  In  addition,  seniors  will  be  required  to 
install  a  senior  show,  which  will  normally 
OCClir  in  the  spring  semester. 

Plan  C,  Architecture 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd,  ARS  280a,  ARS  281b  and 
ARS  161a  or  b  or  ARS  162a  or  b. 

Requirements:  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  three-dimensional  design  and 
architectural  drafting  (e.g.,  ARS  381a  or  b, 
ARS  383b.  ARS  262b  and/or  their  equivalents 
in  other  valley  institutions)  and  four  semester 
courses  from  Flan  A  (those  which  cover 
architectural  and  urbanistic  monuments:  thus 
ARH  202,  204,  205,  215,  222,  224,  234,  244, 
246,  255,  257,  258,  290,  359)  and/or  their 
equivalents  in  other  Five  College  institutions, 
of  which  three  should  be  courses  from  two 
of  the  Alpha  through  Epsilon  study  areas. 
Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  one 
colloquium  or  seminar  in  the  history  of  art 
and  to  submit  either  a  research  paper  or  a 
design  project,  which  ordinarily  will  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  a  300-level  course,  but 
which  may  result  from  an  Honors  or  Special 
Studies  project.  Students  wrho  contemplate 
attending  a  graduate  program  in  architecture 
should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  calculus 
and  one  year  of  physics. 

The  Minors 

Plan  1,  The  History  of  Art 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  focus 
some  of  their  attention  on  the  history  of  art 
although  they  are  majors  in  another  depart- 
ment. With  the  assistance  of  her  adviser,  a 
student  may  construct  a  minor  as  specific  or 
comprehensive  as  she  desires  within  the 
skeletal  structure  of  the  requirements. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  art  history  faculty. 

Requirements:  ARH  lOOd;  any  three  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  history  of  art  at  the  100 
and  200  level;  and  at  least  one  art  history 
seminar  (a  300-level  course) 


Plan  2,  Studio  Art 

Designed  tor  students  who  wish  to  foCUS 
some  of  their  attention  on  studio  art  although 
they  are  majors  in  another  department  With 
the  assistance  of  her  adviser,  a  student  may 
construct  a  minor  with  primary  emphasis  on 
one  area  of  studio  art,  or  she  may  design  a 
more  general  minor  which  encompasses 
several  areas  of  studio  art. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  studio  an  faculty. 

Requirements:  ARS  hi  la  or  b.  or  ARS  162a  or 
b;  ARS  163a  or  b;  any  three  courses  in  studio 
art  at  the  200  level;  and  any  one  course  in 
studio  art  at  the  300  level. 

Plan  3,  Architecture  and  Urbanism 

Seeks  to  draw  together  the  department's 
offerings  in  architectural  history  into  a  cohe- 
sive unit.  ARH  lOOd  is  recommended. 

Adviser:  Richard  Joslin. 

Requirements:  ARH  202  and  ARH  205. 

Four  courses  from  the  following:  ARH  2 IS. 
ARH  257,  ARH  290,  ARH  258,  ARH  23^,  ARH 
244  and  ARH  25S 

Plan  4,  Graphic  Arts 

Advisers:  Gary  Niswonger.  Dwight  Pogue, 
Ruth  Mortimer. 

Graphic  Arts:  seeks  to  draw  together  the 
department's  studio  and  history  offerings  in 
graphic  arts  into  a  cohesive  unit.  The  re- 
quirements are:  (1)  163  (basis);  (2)  260  His- 
tory of  Graphic  Arts  or  26 1,  Composition  of 
Books;  and  (3)  any  four  from:  271,  272,  275, 
276,  277,  282,  372,  376,  382,  of  which  one 
should  be  at  the  300  level  or  a  continuation 
of  one  medium. 
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George  S.  Greenstein,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 
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Edward  Robert  Harrison,  F.Inst. P.  (Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

William  Michael  Irvine,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 
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Susan  G.  Kleinmann,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 
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F.  Peter  Schloerb,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts) 

Stephen  E.  Schneider,  Ph.D.  (Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, University  of  Massachusetts) 

Michael  F.  Skrutskie,  Ph.D.  (Assistant  Profes- 
sor, University  of  Massachusetts) 

Ronald  L.  Snell,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  University 
of  Massachusetts) 

Karen  M.  Strom  (Senior  Researcher,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts) 

Stephen  E.  Strom,  Ph.D.,  Chair  (Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Profes- 
sor, University  of  Massachusetts) 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 

Martin  D.  Weinberg,  Ph.D.  (Assistant  Profes- 
sor, University  of  Massachusetts) 

Judith  S.  Young,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts) 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  as- 
tronomy should  consult  with  a  member  of 
the  department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
Most  upper-level  astronomy  courses  draw 
upon  a  background  in  physics  and  math- 
ematics, and  students  considering  an  as- 
tronomy major  should  complete  PHY  115a 
and  11 6b  and  the  mathematics  sequence  up 
to  Calculus  II  (MTH  112a  or  b)  at  their  first 
opportunity. 

The  astronomy  department  is  a  Five  College 
department.  Courses  designated  FC  (Five 
College)  are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst 

College,  Hampshire  College.  Mount  Holyoke 

College  and  the  I  fniversity  of  Massachusetts. 
The  astronom)  resources  of  all  five  institu- 
tions are  available  for  student  use.  They 


include,  among  others,  an  observatory  on 
the  roof  of  McConnell  Hall,  which  includes  a 
14"  Schmidt-Cassegrain  reflector;  the  WhateK 
Observatory  of  Smith  College,  with  a  16" 
Cassegrain  reflector;  the  Five  College  Radio 
Observatory  in  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  re- 
gion; the  Amherst  Observatory,  with  an  18" 
refractor;  and  the  Williston  Observatory  24" 
reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may 
obtain  research  and  thesis  material  here  or  as 
guest  observers  at  other  observatories. 

Because  of  differences  among  the  academic 
calendars  of  the  five  colleges,  courses  desig- 
nated "FC"  may  begin  earlier  or  later  than 
other  Smith  courses.  Students  enrolled  in  any 
of  these-  courses  are  advised  to  consult  the 
Five  College-  astronomy  office  (545-4301)  for 
the  time  of  the  first  class  meeting. 
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100a  A  Survey  of  the  Universe 

Concepts  of  the  cosmos,  ancient  and  mcxlern. 
The  course  includes  an  introduction  to  celestial 
motions  and  the  evolution  of  scientific  theories 
to  explain  them.  It  proceeds  to  explore  the 
ways  ill  which  basic  ideas  about  the  forces  of 
nature  underlie  contemporary  understanding 
of  the  origin,  structure  and  evolution  of  the 
earth,  moons  and  planets,  comets  and  aster- 
oids, the  sun  and  other  stars,  star  clusters, 
galaxies,  clusters  of  galaxies  and  the  universe 
as  a  whole.  Designed  for  non-science  majors. 
There  are  occasional  evening  lalxDratories  for 
demonstration  of  the  Amherst  College  plan- 
etarium, constellation  identification  and  optical 
observing  with  the  telescopes  of  the  Five 
College  Astronomy  Department. 
4  credits 
Richard  White 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  or  2-2:50  p.m. 

111b  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  study  of 
classical  and  modern  astronomy,  covering 
planets — their  origins,  orbits,  interiors,  surfaces 
and  atmospheres;  stars — their  formation,  struc- 
ture and  evolution;  and  the  universe — its 
origin,  overall  structure  and  final  destiny.  This 
introductory  course  is  designed  for  students, 
including  science  majors,  who  are  comfortable 
with  precalculus  mathematics.  Weekly  evening 
laboratories  will  include  a  visit  to  the  Amherst 
College  planetarium  and  optical  viewing  and 
celestial  photography  through  the  telescopes 
of  the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department. 
Prerequisite:  MTH  102a  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Suzan  Edwards 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  lab  M  7  p.m. 

113a  FC  13a  The  Solar  System 

An  introduction  to  civilization's  evolving 
perception  of  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the 
universe.  Slightly  more  advanced  than  100 
and  intended  for  students  who  desire  a 
deeper  though  still  nontechnical  understand- 
ing of  ancient  and  classical  conceptions  of 
the  sky;  the  Copemican  revolution;  the  many 
motions  of  the  earth  and  planets,  their  causes 
and  consequences;  the  tides  and  their  influ- 
ence; the  surfaces,  atmospheres  and  interiors 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  minor 
objects  in  the  solar  system;  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  earth  and  other  planets. 
4  credits 
William  Dent 
MWF  1:25-2:15  p.m.  at  UMass 


219b  FC  19b  Astronomy  I:  Planetary 
Science 

A  freshman  level  introductory  course  for 
physical  science  majors.  Topics  include: 
planetary-  orbits,  rotation  and  precession; 
gravitational  and  tidal  interactions;  interiors 
and  atmospheres  of  the  Jovian  and  terrestrial 
planets;  surfaces  of  the  terrestrial  planets  and 
satellites;  asteroids,  comets  and  planetary 
rings;  origin  and  evolution  of  the  planets. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  of  calculus  and 
one  semester  of  a  physical  science. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Hampshire 

220a  FC20a  Cosmology 

Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship 
between  models  and  observable  parameters. 
Topics  in  current  astronomy  that  bear  upon 
cosmological  problems,  including  back- 
ground electromagnetic  radiation,  nucleosyn- 
thesis, dating  methods,  determinations  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble 
constant  and  tests  of  gravitational  theories 
Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the 
foundations  of  cosmology  and  its  future  as  a 
science.  Prerequisites:  MTH  Ilia  or  b  and 
one  physical  science  course. 
4  credits 

Edward  Harrison 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

221a  FC21a  Astronomy  II:  Stars  and 
Stellar  Evolution 

Observational  data  on  stars:  masses,  radii  and 
the  Hertzsprung-Russell  diagram.  The  basic 
equations  of  stellar  structure.  Nuclear  energy 
generation  in  stars  and  the  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  three  possible  ways  a  star  can  die: 
white  dwarfs,  pulsars  and  black  holes.  Extensive 
computer  labs  include  intrcxiuction  to  scientific 
programming,  with  exercises  in  numerical 
integration,  n-body  simulation  and  data  ma- 
nipulation. Prerequisites:  MTH  Ilia  or  b  and 
PHY  115a. 
4  credits 

Michael  Skrutskie,  George  Greenstein 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst;  computer 
lab  to  meet  at  Amherst  T  4-5:15  p.m. 

222b  FC22b  Astronomy  III:  Galactic  and 
Extragalactic  Astronomy 

Atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  emission  and 
absorption  nebulae,  the  interstellar  medium. 
the  formation  of  stars  and  planetary  systems, 
the  structure  and  rotation  of  galaxies  and  star 
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clusters,  the  nature  of  other  galaxies,  exploding 
galaxies,  quasars,  the  cosmic  background 
radiation  and  current  theories  of  the  origin  and 
expansion  of  the  universe.  Continuation  of 
scientific  programming  labs  from  AST  221. 
Prerequisite:  221a. 
i  credits 
Richard  White 

T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst;  computer 
lab  T  4-5:15  p.m.  at  Amherst 

234a  FC34a  History  of  Astronomy 

Lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  Develop- 
ments in  astronomy  and  their  relation  to 
other  sciences  and  the  social  background. 
Astronomy  and  cosmology  from  earliest 
times;  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  computations 
and  astrological  divinations;  Greek  science, 
the  Ionians,  Pythagorean  cosmos,  Aristotelian 
universe  and  Ptolemaic  system;  Islamic  devel- 
opments, rise  of  the  medieval  universe  and 
science  and  technology  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
the  Copernican  revolution  and  the  infinite 
universe;  the  Newtonian  universe  of  stars  and 
natural  laws;  the  mechanistic  universe  in  the 
Age  of  Reason  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Development  in  gravitational  theory  from 
ancient  to  modern  times;  development  in  our 
understanding  of  the  origin,  structure  and 
evolution  of  stars  and  galaxies;  and  develop- 
ments in  modern  astronomy.  Nontechnical, 
with  emphasis  on  history  and  cosmology. 
4  credits 
Tom  Dennis 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Mount  Holyoke 

337a  FC37a  Observational  Techniques  in 
Optical  and  Infrared  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  gather- 
ing and  analyzing  astronomical  data,  particu- 
larly in  the  optical  and  infrared.  Telescope 
design  and  optics.  Instrumentation  for  imag- 
ing, photometry  and  spectroscopy.  Astro- 
nomical detectors.  Computer  graphics  and 
image  processing.  Error  analysis  and  curve 
fitting.  Data  analysis  and  astrophysical  inter- 
pretation,  with  an  emphasis  on  globular 
<  lusters.  Prerequisites:  221a  and  222b. 
i  ( redits 

Suzan  Edwards,  Stephen  Strom 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Smith,  evening  lab  to 
be  arranged 

338b  FC38b  Techniques  of  Radio 

Astronomy 

Equipment,  techniques  and  the  nature  of 

cosmi<  radio  sources.  Radio  receiver  and 


antenna  theory.  Radio  flux,  brightness  tem- 
perature and  the  transfer  of  radio  radiation  in 
cosmic  sources.  Effect  of  noise,  sensitivity, 
bandwidth  and  antenna  efficiency.  Tech- 
niques of  beam  switching,  interferometry 
and  aperture  synthesis.  Basic  types  of  radio 
astronomical  sources:  ionized  plasmas,  ma- 
sers,  recombination  and  hyperfine  transi- 
tions; nonthennal  sources.  Applications  to 
the  sun,  interstellar  clouds  and  extragalactic 
objects.  Prerequisite:  PHY  214. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

340b  FC40b  Seminar:  Topics  in 
Astrophysics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Formation  of  Stars  and 
Planetary  Systems.  Devoted  each  year  to  a 
particular  topic  or  current  research  interest,  this 
course  will  commence  with  a  few  lectures  in 
which  an  observational  and  a  theoretical  prob- 
lem is  laid  out,  but  then  quickly  move  to  a 
seminar  format.  In  class  discussions  a  set  of 
problems  will  be  formulated,  each  designed  to 
illuminate  a  significant  aspect  of  the  topic  at 
hand.  The  problems  will  be  significant  in  diffi- 
culty and  broad  in  scope:  their  solution, 
worked  out  individually  and  in  class  discus- 
sions, will  constitute  the  real  work  of  the 
course.  Students  will  gain  experience  in  both 
oral  and  written  presentation.  Topics  vary  from 
year  to  year.  Prerequisite:  222b. 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst 

343a  FC43a  Astrophysics  I 

A  course  on  the  quantitative  application  of 
physics  to  the  understanding  of  astronomical 
phenomena.  Through  the  study  of  one  or 
more  topics  such  as  the  interior  structure  of  a 
star,  the  dynamics  of  a  star  cluster,  die 
photoionized  region  around  a  hot  star,  the 
phenomenon  of  extragalactic  radio  sources, 
students  leam  how  the  principles  of  physics 
are  applied  to  derive  theoretical  relations  and 
results  for  comparison  with  astronomical 
observations.  No  previous  astronomy  courses 
required.  Prerequisites:  PHY  214,  220,  348. 
4  credits 

David  Van  Blerkom 
M  W  F  1:25-2:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department 
( )pportunities  for  theoretical  and  observational 
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vork  are  available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony, 
adio  astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  relativ- 
ftic  astrophysics,  laboratory  astrophysics,  gravita- 
ional  theory,  infrared  balloon  astronomy,  stellar 

strophysics.  spectroscopy  and  exobiology. 

i  credits 

t04b  Special  Studies 

;  credits 


fhe  Major 


Ldvisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

-Uxiern  astronomers  have  a  strong  background 
n  physics,  mathematics  and  often  other  physical 
ciences,  as  well  as  in  astronomy.  They,  like 
>ther  scientists,  use  computers  as  one  of  their 
>rimary  research  tools.  The  astronomy  major  is 
lesigned  to  provide  a  program  that  will  prepare 
student  to  pursue  a  career  in  astronomy  or  a 
elated  scientific  field.  Those  planning  to  be- 
ome  professional  astronomers  therefore  are 
irged  to  double  major  with  physics.  Especially 
veil  prepared  students  may  enroll  in  graduate 
stronomy  courses. 

:irst-year  students  considering  an  astronomy 
riajor  should  enroll  in  PHY  115a  in  the  fall 
emester  and  begin  astronomy  with  111b  or 
119b  in  the  spring  semester. 

iasis:  221a  and  222b. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  including 
he  basis,  PHY  115a,  116b  and  210a,  two 
ourses  selected  from  MTH  211a  or  b,  212a  or 
),  222b,  225b  and  PHY  211b  and  two  as- 
ronomy  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
he  remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
ntermediate-level  courses  in  physics  or  inter- 
nediate  or  advanced  courses  in  astronomy.  A 
>ne-  ( >r  two-semester  Special  Studies  or  hon- 
>rs  project  in  the  senior  year  may  be  taken  as 
:n  introduction  to  the  process  of  astronomical 
esearch.  Successful  completion  of  such  a 
>roject  entails  an  oral  and  a  written  presenta- 
ion  to  the  department. 


[Tie  Minor 

ldvisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White 

Tie  minor  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound  theo- 
etical  and  practical  introduction  to  modem 


astronomy.  If  combined  with  a  major  in  another 
science  or  mathematu. S  related  field,  such  as 
geology,  chemistry,  or  computer  science,  it  can 
provide  a  versatile  scientific  background,  which 
would  prepare  a  student  for  future  work  as  a 
scientist  or  technical  specialist.  Alternatively,  the 
minor  may  be  combined  with  a  major  in  a  non- 
scientific  field,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  or 
education,  for  students  who  wish  to  apply  their 
astronomical  backgrounds  in  a  broader  context, 
that  could  include  history  of  science,  scientific 
writing  or  editing,  or  science  education. 

Basis:  111b  or  221a. 

Requirements:  Six  semester  courses,  including 
the  basis,  PHY  115a  and  116b,  and  three 
further  intermediate  or  advanced  astronomy 
courses,  including  222b. 


Honors 

Directors:  Suzan  Edwards.  Richard  White. 
Prerequisites:  221a  and  222b. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

43 2d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Graduate 

Seniors  who  are  exceptionally  well  prepared 
may  elect  to  take  graduate  courses  offered  in 
the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department. 
Further  information  appears  in  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  graduate  catalogue. 


UMass  640 

UMass  700 
UMass  717 
UMass  730 
UMass  731 
UMass  732 


UMass  741 
UMass  746 
UMass  748 

UMass  843 


Galactic  and  Extraga lactic 

Astronomy 

Independent  Study 

Plasma  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astronomy 

Numerical  Techniques  in 

Experimental  Physics  and 

AstroiM  any 

The  Interstellar  Medium 

Solar  System  Physics 

Cosmology-  and  General 

Relativity 

Stellar  Atmospheres 
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Advisers 

Kenneth  Hellman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Director 
Jeanne  Powell,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Stylianos  Scordilis,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
"David  Bickar,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 


Exemption  from  required  introductory 
courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of 
Advanced  Placement  or 
departmental  examinations. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  intro- 
ductory courses  as  well  as  BIO  210a  and 
CHM  224b  before  the  junior  year. 

252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical 
Structure  and  Function 

Structure  and  function  of  biological  macro- 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
Mechanisms  of  conformational  change  and 
cooperative  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes 
and  regulation.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a/231a  and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry- 
majors;  optional  for  others. 
3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  ol  modem  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolet  spectrophotometry  and 
spectrofluorimetry,  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 
agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo- 
nuclease  mapping  and  Scatchard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  BCH  252b 
is  a  prerequisite  or  musl  be  taken  concur- 
rently 
1  <  redits 

Stylianos  J<  ordilis 
T  I    i  50  p.m. 


CHM  335a  Physical  Chemistry  of 
Biochemical  Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistry  of 
solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics  and  structures  of  biopolymers.  The 
laboratory  focuses  on  experimental  applica- 
tions of  physical-chemical  principles  to  sys- 
tems of  biochemical  importance.  Prerequi- 
sites: CHM  224b  or  pemiission  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  MTH  112a  or  b. 
4  credits 
George  Fleck 
Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical 
Dynamics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  En- 
zyme mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regu- 
lation, energy  production  and  utilization. 
Prerequisites:  252b  and  CHM  224b. 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

[CHM  357b  Selected  Topics  in 
Biochemistry] 

Topic:  Pharmacology.  An  introduction  to 
pharmacology,  toxicology  and  dmg  design. 
The  design  and  pharmacology  of  several 
drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail,  including 
examples  of  neuropharmacology,  chemo- 
therapeutic,  antibacterial  and  antiviral  drugs 
The  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of  dmg 
design,  use  a\k\  abuse  will  also  be  consid- 
ered. Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  pemiission 
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of  the  instructor.  Ottered  in  alternate  years 
To  be  ottered  in  1994-95. 
3  credits 

400a  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


432d  Thesis 
1 2  <  redits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major,  with 

the  addition  of  a  research  project  in  the 
senior  year,  an  examination  in  biochemistry 
and  an  oral  presentation  of  the  honors  re- 
search. 


400d  Special  Studies 
Variable  credit  as  assigned 


The  Major 

Requirements:  BIO  Ilia,  112b,  230a  and 
231a;  CHM  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  224b; 
BOH  252b  and  253b,  352a. 


Klectives:  at  least 
lowing  list*: 
BIO  232b  (233b) 
[BIO  250b,  251b 
BIO  256a,  257a 
BIO  334a  (335a) 
BIO  342b  (343b) 
[BIO  348a  (349a) 
CHM  228b 
CHM  332b 
CHM  335a 

[CHM  336b 
[CHM  357b 

CHM  363b 


two  courses  from  the  fol- 

Genetics 
Plant  Physiology] 
Animal  Physiology 
Molecular  Biology 
Molecular  Genetics 
Molecular  Physiology] 
Bio-Organic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry  of 
Biochemical  Systems 
Enzyme  Kinetics] 
Selected  Topics  in  Bio- 
chemistry] 

Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry 


'  A  18  credit  hour  major  can  be  met  by 
choosing  two  three-credit  courses  as  elec- 
tives. Other  combinations  of  electives  will 
lead  to  more  than  48  credit  hours  in  the 
major.  A  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  64 
credits  in  courses  outside  the  major.  Courses 
in  chemistry  or  biology  not  on  the  list  of 
electives  count  outside  the  biochemistry 
major. 


Honors 


Director:  Stylianos  Scordilis. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Professors 

Carl  John  Burk,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Jeanne  A.  Powell,  Ph.D. 
Stephen  G.  Tilley,  Ph.D. 
"Philip  D.  Reid,  Ph.D. 
Robert  B.  Merritt,  Ph.D. 
Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
fRichard  Francis  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
Stylianos  P.  Scordilis,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Richard  T.  Briggs,  Ph.D. 
Steven  A.  Williams,  Ph.D. 
Paulette  Peckol,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Thomas  S.  Litwin,  Ph.D. 
Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Virginia  Hayssen,  Ph.D. 
Gisela  F.  Erf,  Ph.D. 
Alan  Bornbusch,  Ph.D. 


Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Gail  E.  Scordilis,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Mary  Helen  Laprade,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Instructor 

Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Teaching  Fellows 

LouAnn  Bierwert,  B.A. 
Sarah  Cooper-Ellis,  B.S. 
Jesse  L.  Lang,  B.S. 
Robert  McMaster,  B.A.,  M.S.T. 
Lori  Saunders,  B.A. 

Wilens  Fellow 

Heather  Thompson,  B.A. 


The  following  seven  courses  are  designed 
primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  the 
biological  sciences.  For  exceptions  see  re- 
quirements for  the  major. 

100b  Microbiology 

A  study  of  microorganisms,  illustrating  the 
benefits  and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  as 
they  affect  human  beings  and  the  environ- 
ment. A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
strongly  recommended. 
i  ( redits 

Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
TTIi  9-10:20  a.m. 

104b  Human  Biology 

A  study  <>f  the  systems  of  the  human  bod) . 
their  fun<  tions,  development  and  genetics,  as 


they  relate  to  health,  disease  and  human 

society. 

4  credits 

Jeanne  Powell,  Stephen  Tilley 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  labs  Section  A:  T  1- 

2:50  p.m.;  Section  B:  T  3-4:50  p.m. 

105b  "Animals  Without  Backbones": 
Invertebrates  and  Human  Society 

The  natural  history  of  invertebrates  and  the 

ways  their  myriad  lifestyles  have  impinged 
on  human  civilization  for  better  or  for  worse 
Some  topics  to  be  considered:  food  acquisi- 
tion and  food  processing;  food  webs,  sym- 
bioses;  parasites  and  pests;  skeletons;  pat- 
terns of  growth,  reproduction  and  develop- 
ment; color  and  color  change;  circadian 
rhythms;  migrations;  colonialism;  inverte- 
brates in  medic  inc.  research,  art  and  litera- 
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ture.  A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
strongly  recommended. 

»  credits 
Mary  Laprade 

\\  \\   l:  1:10-2:30  p.m.  plus  additional  hour 
tor  demonstrations 

200d  Horticulture 

Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and 

Improvement,  with  a  study  of  the  species 

commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of 

gardens.  Laboratory-  (20 Id)  must  be  taken 

concurrently. 

6  credits 

Richard  Munson 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

20 Id  Horticulture  Laboratory 

Practical  application  of  horticultural  practices 
and  techniques  to  include  transplanting, 
propagation,  garden  design  and  installation 
and  identification  of  plants.  Horticulture 
(200d)  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credits 

Richard  Munson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

206a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of 
soil,  water,  vegetation  and  wildlife.  One 
pre\  ious  semester  of  college  science  strongly 
recommended. 
\  credits 
John  Burk 
I'Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[208a  Women's  Medical  Issues] 

A  study  of  topics  and  issues  relating  to 
women's  health,  including  menstrual  cycle, 
contraception,  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
pregnancy,  abortion  and  cardiovascular 
disease.  In  addition  to  biological  aspects, 
social,  ethical  and  political  aspects  of  these 
topics  will  be  considered.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
*  credits 


BIO  Ilia  and  112b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  are  prerequisites  for  all  other 
courses.  Some  courses  have  additional  prereq- 
uisites, which  may  include  college  chemistry. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5 
)n  the  Advanced  Placement  examination  in 


biology  arc  not  required  to  take  1  1  la  or 
1 12b.  students  may  be  exempted  from  1 1  la 
and/or  112b  by  passing  the  appropriate 

departmental  placement  examination 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Biology 

An  introduction  to  the  stuck  of  life  at  the 
level  of  cells  and  organs,  including  the  mo 
lecular  composition  of  living  systems;  the 
structure,  function  and  metabolism  of  cells; 
and  the  organization  and  physiology  of  plant 
and  animal  systems. 
4  credits 

Richard  Briggs,  Philip  Reid,  Graham  Kent 
Sec.  A:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Sec.  B:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Lab  sections:  A:  M  1:10-3  p.m.;  B:  T  8:30- 
10:20  a.m.;  C:  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  D:  T  3-4:50 
p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  F:  Th  9-10:50  a.m.; 
G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  H:  F  1:10-3  p.m. 

112b  Introduction  to  Biology 

A  continuation  of  Ilia.  An  introduction  to 
life  at  the  organismal,  population  and  com- 
munity levels.  Topics  to  be  treated  include 
classical  genetics,  evolution,  taxonomy,  the 
kingdoms  of  organisms,  form  and  function  in 
plants  and  animals  and  the  ecology  of  popu- 
lations and  communities.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  weekend  half-day  field  trip.  Prereq- 
uisite: 111a  or  permission  of  the  course  di- 
rector. 
4  credits 

Paulette  Peckol  (Course  Director),  Alan 
Bornhusch,  Graham  Kent 
Lee.  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Lab  sections:  A:  M  1:10-3  p.m.;  B:  T  8:30- 
10:20  a.m.;  C:  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  D:  T  3-4:50 
p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  F:  Th  9-10:50  a.m.; 
G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  H:  F  1:10-3  p.m. 

MTH  107a  Basic  Statistics  with 
Applications 

An  introduction  to  statistics  that  teaches 
broadly  relevant  concepts,  and  students  from 
all  disciplines  are  welcome.  Topics  include 
graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  summa- 
rizing data;  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal 
probability  distributions;  point  and  interval 
estimates  of  means  and  proportions;  one- 
and  two-sample  tests  for  means  and  propor- 
tions; principles  of  experimental  design, 
analysis  of  variance  and  regression  analysis 
Students  choose  between  the  Tuesday  lab  tor 
biology  majors  and  the  Thursday  lab  for 
those  with  other  interests.  A  strong  back- 
ground in  high-school  algebra  is  a  prerequi- 
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site.  Enrollment  in  lab  sections  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Stephen  Tilley,  Katherine  Halvorsen  (Math- 
ematics) 
M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

230a  Cell  Biology 

The  structure  and  function  of  cells.  Topics 
include  cytoarchitecture,  organelles,  mem- 
brane systems,  regulatory  and  physiological 
mechanisms,  motility  and  cellular  differentia- 
tion. Additional  prerequisite:  CHM  222b. 
Laboratory  (231a)  is  optional. 
4  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis,  Jeanne  Powell 
MTWF  8-8:50  a.m. 

231a  Cell  Biology  Laboratory 

Techniques  include  spectrophotometry,  en- 
zyme kinetics,  light  and  electron  microscopy, 
electrophoresis,  cell  culture  and  autoradiogra- 
phy as  well  as  student  designed  projects. 
Additional  prerequisite:  230a,  which  should 
be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

Stylianos  Scordilis,  Jeanne  Powell 
M  1:10-4  p.m.;  M  7-9:50  p.m.;  T  1-3:50  p.m. 

232b  Genetics 

A  course  in  molecular,  population  and  evolu- 
tionary genetics.  Topics  will  include  transmis- 
sion genetics,  DNA  structure  and  replication, 
gene  expression  and  regulation,  DNA  muta- 
tion and  repair,  recombinant  DNA/genetic 
engineering,  inbreeding,  selection,  genetic 
drift,  quantitative  inheritance  and  develop- 
mental genetics.  Additional  prerequisites: 
CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (233b)  is 
optional. 
i  credits 

Steven  Williams,  Alan  Bombusch 
MWF11  a.m  -12:10  p.m. 

233b  Genetics  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 
the  lecture  material  in  232b.  Basic  techniques 
ol  molecular  genetics,  including  recombinant 
DNA  and  DNA  synthesis  will  be  covered  in 
several  organized  sessions;  and  basic  tech- 
niques of  transmission  genetics,  such  as  gene 
mapping,  will  be  covered  by  an  independent 
projecl  ol  student  choice.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 232b,  which  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
1  credit 

Steven  Williams,  Alan  Bombusch 
M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T  1^4  p.m. 


GEO  23 5 j  Scanning  Electron  Microscopy 
and  Energy  Dispersive  X-Ray 
Microanalysis 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  energy 
dispersive  X-ray  microanalysis  with  emphasis 
on  biological  and  geological  applications. 
Topics  covered  in  lecture  and  laboratory 
include  electron  optics,  instrument  design, 
operational  parameters,  interpretation  of 
micrographs,  specimen  preparation,  photo- 
graphic processes,  and  acquisition  and  pro- 
cessing of  X-ray  spectra.  Independent  re- 
search projects  applying  scanning  electron 
microscopy  and/or  X-ray  microanalysis  will 
be  carried  out  by  students.  Four  three  hour 
lectures  and  daily  laboratory  work,  including 
discussions  and  demonstrations.  Two  weeks. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12.  No  prerequisites.  (E, 
1  credit 

John  Brady  (Geology),  Richard  Briggs,  Rober 
Newton  (Geology) 

Lee.  MTWTh  8:30  a.m. -noon  January  10- 
13,  1994;  two  hour  lab  to  be  arranged  F 
January  14  and  MTWTh  F  January  17-21. 

240a  Plant  Biology 

Plant  structure  and  function  at  the  cellular, 

organismal  and  community  levels;  survey  of 

the  plant  kingdom.  Laboratory  (24la)  is 

optional. 

4  credits 

Philip  D.  Reid 

M  W  F  1-2  p.m. 

24 la  Plant  Biology  Laboratory 

Microscopic  analysis  of  plant  structure;  com- 
parative analysis  of  reproductive  staictures 
and  life  cycles;  experimental  manipulations 
of  model  plant  systems.  A  student  designed 
research  project  is  included.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 240a,  which  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
1  credit 
Philip  D.  Reid 
Th  1:10-4  p.m. 

242a  Invertebrate  Zoology 

The  majority  of  recognized  animal  species 
are  invertebrates.  Their  great  diversity  and 
unique  features  of  form,  function  and  devel 
opmenl  are  considered.  Groups  of  animals 
studied  in  detail  include  insects,  crustaceans 
arachnids,  molluscs,  segmented  worms, 
flatworms,  nematodes,  cnidarians  and  echi- 
noderms.  Parasitism  is  considered  as  an 
important  symbiotic  relationship.  A  weekenc 
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field  trip  to  the  Massachusetts  toast  will  be 

scheduled.  Laboratory  (243a)  must  be  taken 

concurrently. 

»  credits 

Mary  /.af  trade 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

243a  Invertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

Dissections  of  a  wide  variety  ol  representa- 
tive invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  form  and  function.  Micro- 
scopic observations  on  aspects  of  inverte- 
brate structure  and  on  locomotion,  feeding 
and  other  invertebrate  behaviors   Field  work 
on  Cape  Cod  or  other  suitable  coastal  loca- 
tions. 242a  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Mary  Laprade 
I  Th  1-2:50  or  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

244b  Vertebrate  Biology 

A  review  of  the  evolutionary  origins,  adapta- 
tions and  trends  in  the  biology  of  vertebrates 
from  ostracoclerms  to  oryx.  Laboratory  (245b) 
is  optional. 

*  credits 

Virginia  Hayssen 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

245b  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 

An  anatomical  exploration  of  the  evolution- 
ary origins,  adaptations  and  trends  in  the 
biology  of  vertebrates,  primarily  through  a 
comparison  of  sharks  and  mammals.  One 
Saturday  field  trip  may  be  scheduled.  244b 
should  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 

\Virginia  Hayssen 
WorTh  1-4  p.m. 

[250b  Plant  Physiology] 

Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water 
economy;  photosynthesis  and  metabolism; 
special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth  and 
development  as  influenced  by  external  and 
internal  factors,  survey  of  some  pertinent 
basic  and  applied  research.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: CUM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory 
'251b)  is  optional.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
»  credits 
Philip  D.  Reid 

[251b  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory] 

Processes  which  are  studied  include  photo- 
synthesis, photomorphogenesis,  growth, 
uptake  of  nutrients,  water  balance  and  trans- 
port, and  the  effects  of  hormones.  Emphasis 


is  on  individual  rest-arch  projects.  250b  IS  a 
prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
To  be  offered  In  1994-95. 

1  credit 
rhi/i/)  p  Reid 

254a  General  Bacteriology 

This  course  examines  bacterial  morphology 
and  growth,  and  methods  of  controlling 
bacterial  activities.  Emphasis  is  on  bacterial 
physiology  and  the  role  of  the  prokaryotes  in 
their  natural  habitats.  Additional  prerequisite: 
CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (255a)  must 
be  taken  concurrently. 

3  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 

M  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

255a  General  Bacteriology  Laboratory 

Methods  of  aseptic  technique;  isolation, 
identification,  growth  and  death  of  bacteria; 
an  individual  project  at  end  of  term.  254a 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

2  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
WF  2:10-4  p.m. 

256a  Animal  Physiology 

Functions  of  animals  required  for  survival 
(movement,  respiration,  circulation,  etc.); 
neural  and  hormonal  regulation  of  these 
functions;  and  the  adjustments  made  to  chal- 
lenges presented  by  specific  environments. 
Additional  prerequisite:  CHM  Ilia  or  115a. 
Laboratory  (257a)  is  optional. 

4  credits 
Gisela  Erf 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

257a  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory 

Experiments  using  a  variety  of  different  ver- 
tebrate and  invertebrate  organisms  will  be 
carried  out  both  to  demonstrate  the  concepts 
presented  in  lecture  and  to  illustrate  tech- 
niques and  data  analysis  used  in  the  study  of 
physiology.  256a  is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be- 
taken concurrently. 
1  credit 
Gisela  Erf 
W  1:10-4  p.m.,  Th  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

260a  Principles  of  Ecology 

Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  regulation,  interspecific 

competition,  predation.  the  nature  and  orga- 
nization of  communities  and  the  dynamics  <  >t 
ecosystems.  Laboratory  (261a)  is  optional.  A 
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weekend  field  trip  will  be  included  for  stu- 
dents not  enrolled  in  laboratory. 
4  credits 
Stephen  Til  lev 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

26 la  Principles  of  Ecology  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  ecological  communities  of 
southern  New  England  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  ecological  problems  via  field  work, 
statistical  analysis  and  computer  simulation. 
Additional  prerequisite:  260a,  which  should 
be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Stephen  Tilley 
Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

262b  Evolution  and  Systematics 

The  evolutionary  process,  primarily  in  dip- 
loid, sexually  reproducing  organisms.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  of  evolu- 
tion, genetic  structures  of  populations,  me- 
chanics of  natural  selection,  speciation  and 
macroevolutionary  patterns. 
4  credits 
Stephen  Tilley 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

264a  Marine  Ecology 

Patterns  and  processes  of  marine  habitats 
(rocky  intertidal,  salt  marshes,  mangrove 
forests,  deep-sea,  coral  reefs)  emphasizing 
contemporary  experimental  studies.  Factors 
controlling  abundances  and  distribution  of 
marine  organisms  (predation,  competition, 
large-scale  disturbances,  physiological  limita- 
tions) as  well  as  human  impact  on  the  marine 
environment  will  be  covered.  Prerequisites: 
Ilia  and  112b,  or  GEO  108b.  Enrollment 
limited  to  28.  Laboratory  (265a)  is  optional 
except  for  students  planning  to  minor  in 
Marine  Sciences. 
4  credits 
Paulette  Peckol 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

265a  Marine  Ecology  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  applies  concepts  discussed  in 
le<  ture,  fcx  using  on  class  and  individual 
resean  h  prone  ts  in  both  the  field  and  labora- 
tory   Two  weekend  field  trips  to  the  New 
England  coasl  are  included.  Additional  pre- 
requisite   i64a,  which  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. Laboratory  is  required  in  the  minor 
in  Marine  S<  ien<  es. 
l  <  redil 
Paulette  P&  kol 


M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T  1-3:50  p.m.  and  two 
weekend  field  trips. 

266b  Plant  Systematics 

Classical  and  modern  approaches  to  the 
taxonomy  of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis 
on  evolutionary  trends  and  processes  and 
principles  of  classification.  Laboratory  (267b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  credits 
John  Burk 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

267b  Plant  Systematics  Laboratory 

Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  identifica- 
tion and  classification  of  higher  plants,  with 
emphasis  on  the  New  England  flora.  266b 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 

1  credit 
John  Burk 

F  1:10-4  p.m. 

BCH  252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical 
Structure  and  Function 

Structure  and  function  of  biological  macro- 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
Mechanisms  of  conformational  change  and 
cooperative  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes 
and  regulation.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a/231a  and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry 
majors;  optional  for  others. 
3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

BCH  253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  modern  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolet  spectrophotometry  and 
spectrofluorimetry,  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 
agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo- 
nuclease  mapping  and  Scatchard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  BCH  2S21 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

2  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 

[330b  Neurophysiology] 

The  function  n\  nervous  systems.  Topics 
include  the  cell  biology  of  neurons,  the 
neural  basis  of  form  and  color  perception 
and  the  generation  of  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisites:  230a,  or  256a/257a,  or  PSY 
211a  and  a  semester  of  chemistry.  Laboratory 
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331b)  must  be  taken  concurrently.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
i  credits 

(331b  Neurophysiology  Laboratory] 
Electrophysiological  recording  of  signals 

from  neurons,  including  a  self-designed 
project  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
JJOb  must  be  taken  concurrently.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
1  credit 

332a  Histology 

\  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  ani- 
mal tissues,  including  their  cellular  composi- 
tion, origin,  differentiation,  function  and 
arrangement  into  organs.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 2Mki.  Laboratory  (333a)  is  optional. 
i  credits 
Richard  BriggS 
\1  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

333a  Histology  Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  microtechnique:  the 
preparation  of  tissue  and  organs  for  light 
microscopic  examination,  including  fixation, 
embedding  and  sectioning  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  different  staining  techniques  and  cy- 
tochemistry. Also  includes  the  study  of  pre- 
pared material.  Minimum  enrollment:  5  stu- 
dents. Additional  prerequisite:  332a,  which 
should  be  taken  concurrently. 

1  credit 

Richard  ttriggs 
r  1— *S()  p.m. 

334a  Molecular  Biology 

The  underlying  bases  of  molecular  structure 
and  function,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
protein  and  nucleic  acid  biochemistry  and 
related  techniques  of  physical  biochemistry. 
Additional  prerequisites:  230a  and  CHM 
223a.  Laboratory  (335a)  is  optional. 
^>  credits 
Stylianos  Scordilis 

W  1:10-!  p.m. 

335a  Molecular  Biology  Laboratory 

Enzyme  purification  and  analysis  using  cur- 
rent analytical  techniques  including  SDS  and 
isoelectric  focusing  and  two-dimensional  gel 
electrophoresis,  Western  blotting,  analytical 
ultracentrifugation,  viscometry  and  enzyme 
kinetics.  Minimum  enrollment:  5  students. 
Additional  prerequisite:  231a.  334a  is  a  pre- 
requisite or  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

2  credits 


Sty  I  id)  ins  Scordilis 
Til  1  — *:S()  p.m. 

336b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure 

Introduction  to  the  theory  ot  electron  micros 
copy  and  associated  techniques,  including 
electron  optics,  instrument  design  and  opera- 
tional parameters,  and  specimen  preparation; 
discussion  of  eukaryotu  cell  structure  (su 
pramolecular  organization),  and  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  micrographs.  Admission  b\ 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 230a.  Laboratory  337b)  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 

3  credits 
Richard  Briggs 

TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

337b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure  Laboratory 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  practice  of  basic 
techniques  for  electron  microscopy,  includ- 
ing diverse  preparative  procedures  for  bio- 
logical material,  the  operation  of  the  scan- 
ning and  transmission  electron  microscopes 
and  associated  photographic  processes 
Independent  projects  are  emphasized.  336b 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
2  credits 
Richard  Bri&i>s 
Th  or  F  1^:50  p.m. 

[338b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi] 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  phylogeny.  physiol- 
ogy and  ecology  of  algae  and  fungi.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  the  use  of  algae  and  fungi  in 
research,  as  well  as  their  economic  and 
medical  importance.  Additional  prerequisite: 
CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (339b)  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 

4  credits 

[339b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
Laboratory] 

The  laboratory  will  focus  on  concepts  dis- 
cussed in  lecture  and  will  include  a  small. 
independent  project.  A  weekend  field  trip  is 
included.  Additional  prerequisite:  completed 
basis  for  the  major.  338b  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  To  be-  offered  in  1994-95. 
1  credit 

[340b  Principles  of  Virology] 

Introduction  to  current  concepts  n\  virus 

multiplication  and  effects  on  host  cells    Addi- 
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tional  prerequisite:  230a.  Laboratory  (34lb)  is 
optional,  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[34 lb  Principles  of  Virology  Laboratory] 

Bacteriophages  are  used  as  model  systems  to 
demonstrate  virus  isolation,  propagation, 
titration  and  inactivation.  Additional  prerequi- 
site: 254a/255a.  340b  is  a  prerequisite  or  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
1  credit 

342a  Molecular  Genetics 

The  molecular  basis  of  gene  transmission  and 
expression;  the  organization  of  genes  and 
their  regulation;  uses  of  molecular  cloning 
and  genetic  engineering  in  genetic  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisites:  232b  or  BCH  252b. 
Laboratory  (343a)  is  optional.  Recommended: 
254a. 
4  credits 
Steven  Williams 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

343a  Molecular  Genetics  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 
the  material  covered  in  342a.  Each  year  a 
different  gene  is  cloned  and  analyzed  as  a 
semester-long  project  by  the  entire  class. 
Techniques  used  will  include  DNA  isolation, 
transformation,  Southern  blot  analysis,  DNA 
synthesis  and  DNA  sequencing.  Although 
scheduled  for  one  afternoon  per  week,  stu- 
dents must  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  labo- 
ratory an  additional  hour  each  week.  Addi- 
tional prerequisite:  342a,  which  should  be 
taken  concurrently,  and  233b  or  BCH  253b. 
Recommended:  255a. 
1  credit 

Steven  Williams 
W  1^4  p.m.,  additional  hour  to  be  arranged 

344b  Immunology 

An  introduction  to  the  immune  system;  mo- 
lecular, cellular  and  genetic  bases  of  immu- 
nity to  infectious  agents.  Special  topics  in- 
clude transplantation,  allergy,  immunodefi- 
i  ien<  ies  and  immunopathology.  Additional 
prerequisite:  230a.  Recommended:  232b  and 
254a/255a.  Laboratory  (345b)  is  optional. 
i  c  redits 
Gisela  Erf 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  &-&50  a.m. 

345b  Immunology  laboratory 

Immunological  techniques  used  in  immune 


diagnosis  and  as  research  tools.  Exercises 
include  isolation,  quantification  and 
isotyping  of  antibodies,  ELISA,  immunocy- 
tochemistry,  immune  cell  population  analysis 
and  cell  culture.  344b  is  a  prerequisite  or 
must  be  taken  concurrently. 
1  credit 
Gisela  Erf 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 

346b  Developmental  Biology 

A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for 
interacting  systems  in  fertilization,  cleavage, 
gastrulation  and  the  differentiation  of  tissues 
and  organs,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
cellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  the 
development  of  organisms.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 230a  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Laboratory  (347b)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
4  credits 
Jeanne  Powell 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

347b  Developmental  Biology  Laboratory 

Experimental  analysis  of  selected  develop- 
mental systems,  including  amphibian  oogen- 
esis, sea  urchin,  frog  and  chick  development 
and  tissue  culture  studies  of  nerve-muscle 
relationships.  346b  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
1  credit 

Jeanne  Powell 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 

[348a  Molecular  Physiology] 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  metabolic  regula- 
tion in  cells,  with  emphasis  on  biochemical 
and  biophysical  controls.  Special  topics: 
hormone  action,  membrane  transport,  blood 
clotting  mechanisms,  anemias  and  glycogen- 
storage  diseases.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a  and  CHM  223a.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Laboratory  (349a)  is  optional.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
3  credits 

[349a  Molecular  Physiology  Laboratory] 

Laboratory  models  and  techniques  in  cellular 
physiology  at  the  molecular  level  including; 
subcellular  fractionation,  mitochondrial  and 
chloroplast  respiration,  light  .scattering  of 
erythrocytes,  muscle  model  systems  and 
force  production,  coupled  enzyme  pathways 
and  their  kinetics.  Minimum  enrollment:  5 
students.  Additional  prerequisite:  231a.  348a 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
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lentiy.  To  be  ottered  in  1994-95. 
2  credits 

350b  Biogeography 

A  study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of 
lite  and  of  the  environmental  and  historical 
factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequi- 
silc   am  two  courses  in  ecology  or  systemat- 
ic 
»  i  redits 

Jofvi  Burk,  Man  Laprade 
M  \\  F  11  a.m.-12:10  pan. 

352a  Animal  Behavior 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how  and  why  of 
Behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent 
thought.  Additional  prerequisite:  2a2a/243a, 
1  \  ih.  262b,  or  MTH  107a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Laboratory  (353a)  must  be 
taken  concurrently. 
A  credits 

Virginia  Hayssen 
T  1-t  p.m. 

353a  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how  and  why  of 

behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent 

discovery.  352a  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

1  credit 

Virginia  Hayssen 

Th  1-5  p.m." 

354a  Species  Extinction  and  Conserva- 
tion 

The  application  of  ecological,  genetic  and 
evolutionary  knowledge  to  the  global  crisis 
ot  species  extinction  and  biodiversity  loss. 
Topics  include  causes  of  species  extinctions, 
the  value  of  biodiversity  and  how  popula- 
tions and  communities  can  be  managed  to 
conserve  species.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Prerequisites:  one  of  the  following  or  the 
equivalent:  232b.  260a,  262b,  264a,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  (355a)  is 
optional, 
t  c  redits 

man  Bornbusch 

M  \\  1   11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

355a  Species  Extinction  and  Conserva- 
tion Laboratory 

Through  six  class  or  small  group  projects, 
participants  gain  experience  in  quantitative 
tield  and  laboratory  methods  and  their  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  species  conservation. 
Subjects  include  population  censusing  and 
genetics,  computer  modeling  of  population 


viability,  habitat  fragmentation  and  species 
diversity  and  public  attitudes  towards  species 
conservation.  35  »a  is  a  prerequisite  or  must 
be  taken  concurrent!)  .(E) 

1  credit 

Alan  Bornbusch 

T  1-4:50  p.m. 

356a  Plant  Ecology 

A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  plants  and  their  environ- 
ment Additional  prerequisite:  a  course  in 
ecology  or  environmental  science,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  (357a)  must 
be  taken  concurrent ly 
3  credits 
John  Burk 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

357a  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory 

Field  and  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
ecology  of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
New  England  plant  communities  and  review 
of  current  literature.  356a  must  be  taken 
concurrently. 
1  credit 
John  Burk 
F  1:10-4  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  (1  to  5)  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  (1  to  5)  as  assigned 


Seminars 

360b  Topics  in  Molecular  Biology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Human  Genome 
Project.  Both  scientific  and  ethical  issues  will 
be  discussed.  What  are  the  goals  of  the 
project,  and  how  will  it  influence  the  future 
of  human  genetics  and  medical  research? 
Prerequisite:  a  course  in  genetics  or  molecu- 
lar biology. 
3  credits 
Stevoi  Williams 
Th  3-5  p.m. 

[362a  Topics  in  Organismal  Biology] 

3  credits 

364b  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology 

Contemporary  topics  in  the  field  n\  marine 
sciences.  Specific  emphasis  on  coastal  devel- 
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opment  and  pollution,  e.g..  oil  spills,  wetland 
loss,  coral  reef  disturbances.  Prerequisite:  an 
ecology  course  and  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

3  credits 
Paulette  Peckol 
W  1:10-3:30  p.m. 

[PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources] 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  biologic  and 
mineral  marine  resources,  coastal  resources, 
the  coastal  environment  and  analysis  of  asso- 
ciated public  policy  issues.  Topics  include: 
marine  productivity  and  fisheries,  mineral 
resources,  law  of  the  sea,  the  physical  and 
biological  nature  of  the  coastal  zone  includ- 
ing estuaries  and  salt  marshes  and  strategies 
of  coastal  zone  management.  Case  studies  of 
selected  areas  and  issues  will  be  developed. 
Prerequisite:  PPL  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructors.  Alternates  with  BIO  364b,  Topics 
in  Environmental  Biology. 

4  credits 

366a  Topics  in  Cellular  Biology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Crisis  in  Antibiotic 
Resistance:  Are  the  Microbes  Winning  the 
War?  Readings  and  discussion  of  the  rise  in 
multiple  resistance  of  pathogens  to  com- 
monly used  antimicrobial  drugs.  Two  oral 
presentations  and  a  long  paper  on  a  selected 
microorganism,  with  emphasis  on  the  patho- 
gen itself,  its  mode  of  resistance  and  possible 
means  of  overcoming  or  circumventing  the 
resistance.  Prerequisite:  254a  or  230a  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
3  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
Th  7-9  p.m. 

[368a  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology] 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
3  credits 

370j  Tropical  Ecology  of  Belize 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  diverse  marine 
and  terrestrial  habitats  in  this  tropical  envi- 
ronment, including  coral  reefs,  mangrove 
forests  and  rain  forests.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  numerous  field  trips  will  provide'  stu- 
dents with  an  understanding  of  tropical  eco- 
systems and  of  some  contemporary  environ- 
mental and  economic  issues  lacing  Belize 
and  other  developing  countries.  Kach  Student 
will  be  invoked  m  an  independent  research 
project.  Prerequisites:  ecology  or  oceanogra- 


phy course  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limited  to  15.  (E) 

2  credits 

Paulette  Peckol,  Stephen  Tilley 

January  1994 

six  to  eight  working  hours  per  day 


The  Major 


Advisers:  students  should  choose  their 
advisers,  according  to  their  interests,  from 
the  following  list: 

Plant  biology:  John  Burk,  Philip  Reid. 
Cell  and  molecular  biology:  Richard  Briggs, 
Gisela  Erf,  Stylianos  Scordilis,  Steven  Will- 
iams. 

Environmental  and  evolutionary  biology: 
Alan  Bornbusch,  John  Burk,  Stephen  Tilley, 
Paulette  Peckol. 
General  biology:  Mary  Laprade. 
Marine  biology:  John  Burk,  Paulette  Peckol. 
Microbiology:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 
Neurobiology:  Richard  Olivo. 
Zoology:  Mary  Laprade. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  John  Burk. 

Prospective  majors  should  take  CHM  Ilia  or 
115a,  and  BIO  Ilia  and  112b  as  early  as 
possible.  Note  that  one  or  two  semesters  of 
organic  chemistry  are  prerequisites  for  a 
number  of  300-level  courses.  Students  who 
complete  both  semesters  of  200d/201d  may 
be  granted  4  credits  toward  the  major.  Stu- 
dents who  take  one  of  the  other  courses 
designated  for  non-majors  (100b,  104b,  105b, 
206a,  or  [208a])  before  enrolling  in  Ilia  or 
112b  may  count  it  as  an  elective  course  in 
the  major. 

Basis:  Ilia  and  112b,  CHM  Ilia  or  CHM 
115a. 

Distribution:  four  of  the  following  courses, 
one  from  each  of  four  fields: 

A.  Cell  biology:  230a. 

B.  Genetics:  232b. 

C.  Organismal  biology:  240a,  242a/243a, 
244b. 

D.  Physiology:  [250b],  254a/255a,  256a. 

E.  Evolutionary  and  environmental  biology: 
260a,  262b,  264a/265a,  266b/267b. 

Advanced  courses:  At  least  seven  credits  at 
the  300-level,  which  must  include  a  labora- 
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tory  course  from  the  Department's  offerings; 
only  one  seminar  may  count  toward  the 
advanced  course  requirement. 

Laboratory  courses:  At  least  tour  laboratory 
courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  one 
at  the  30()  level,  must  he  taken  from  the 
Department's  offerings. 

Additional  courses:  A  total  of  48  credits  is 
required  for  the  major.  Electives  may  he  am 
courses  acceptable  for  the  major.  Up  to  4 
credits  of  Special  Studies  may  be  counted 
among  the  electives  but  may  not  count  either 
toward  the  laboratory  requirement  or  toward 
the  advanced-level  credit  requirement. 

Up  to  four  credits  in  the  major  may  be  ac- 
quired from  among  the  following:  CHM 
222b,  CUM  223a,  BCH  352a,  GEO  231a,  MTH 
245a,  [PPL  303b],  PSY  113a  or  b,  PSY  31  la. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  The  advisers  listed  as  major  advis- 
ers fc  >r  specific  areas  of  biological  sciences 
will  also  serve  as  advisers  for  the  minor. 

The  requirements  for  the  minor  in  biological 
sciences  comprise  24  credits  from  depart- 
mental offerings.  These  courses  must  include 
Ilia,  112b  and  one  300-level  course.  No 
more  than  one  course  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors  may  be  included. 

Honors 

Director:  Virginia  Hayssen. 

hasis:  the  same  as  that  for  the  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  for  the  major,  and 
eight  or  12  thesis  credits  in  the  senior  year 
involving  an  individual  investigation  culmi- 
nating in  a  written  thesis  and  an  oral  presen- 


tation. 430d,  431a,  or  ^Md  may  substitute  tor 

one  300-level  course    Note  that  Special  Stud 
ies  credit  is  superseded  by  Honors  credit 


Marine  Sciences 

See  p.  2SS. 


Neuroscience 

See  p.  278. 

Graduate 

Adviser:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 

507a  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences 

Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual 

reports. 

3  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

507b  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences 

Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual 

reports. 

3  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510a  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510b  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520a  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520b  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

530a  Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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530b  Advanced  Studies  in  Microbiology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

540a  Advanced  Studies  in  Zoology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

540b  Advanced  Studies  in  Zoology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550a  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550b  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Prehealth  Professional  Programs 

Advisers:  Lale  Burk  (Chemistry),  Thomas 
Derr  (Religion),  James  Johnson  (Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies). 

Students  may  prepare  for  health  professions 
schools  by  majoring  in  any  department,  if 
they  include  in  their  program  courses  that 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  en- 
trance. For  most  schools,  these  are  one  year 
each  of  English,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology.  Other 
courses  often  recommended  include  verte- 
brate biology,  genetics,  developmental  biol- 
ogy, biochemistry,  mathematics  through 
calculus  and  social  or  behavioral  science. 
Because  health  professions  schools  differ  in 
the  details  of  their  requirements,  students 
should  confer  with  a  Prehealth  adviser  and 
inquirr  as  early  as  possible  about  the  require- 
ments ol  the  schools  of  their  choice  in  order 
to  plan  their  programs  appropriately. 
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Chemistry 


Professors 

George  Morrison  Fleck.  Ph.D. 

Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  Ph.D. 

"Thomas  Hastings  Lowry.  Ph.D. 

Robert  G.  Linck,  Ph.D. 

Stuart  Rosenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 
"David  Bickar,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor 

Lale  Aka  Burk,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Instructor 

Virginia  White,  M.A. 

Research  Associate 

Richard  E.  Morel 


Assistant  Professors 

Sharon  M.  Palmer,  Ph.D. 
Petra  Nicole  Turowski,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chem- 
ist r\  should  consult  with  a  member  of  the 
department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
They  should  elect  General  Chemistry  as  first- 
war  students  and  are  advised  to  complete 
MTH  112a  or  b  and  PHY  115a  and  116b  as 
early  as  possible. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  a  prereq- 
uisite a  semester  of  General  Chemistry  or  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5.  Stu- 
dents entering  with  strong  preparation  in 
chemistry  should  elect  115a. 

100b  The  World  Around  Us 

A  course  dealing  with  the  materials  and  the 
transformations  central  to  our  daily  lives. 
Principal  topics:  chemicals  essential  to  our 
existence;  chemistry  and  the  arts;  chemistry 
and  the  environment.  No  prerequisite.  Not 
open  to  students  with  Advanced  Placement 
or  previous  college  credit  in  chemistry.  Three 
hours  of  lecture,  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tions, 
i  credits 
George  Fleck 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


Ilia  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  atomic 

and  molecular  structure  and  properties,  and 

with  chemical  reactions.  The  laboratory 

includes  techniques  of  chemical  synthesis 

and  analysis. 

5  credits 

Robert  Linck,  Virginia  White 

Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m.;  lab 

M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m..  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m., 

or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

115a  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

A  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  and  properties,  and  a  detailed  treat- 
ment of  chemical  reactions.  For  students  with 
strong  preparation  in  chemistry.  The  labora- 
tory includes  techniques  of  chemical  synthe- 
sis and  analysis. 
5  credits 

David  Bickar,  Virginia  White 
Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m.;  lab 
MorW  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11  Si )  a.m., 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

222b  Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  ^l 
organic  chemistry.  Structure,  nomenclature, 

physical  and  chemical  properties  of  organic 
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compounds  with  an  emphasis  on  alkanes, 
alky]  halides,  alkenes,  alkynes  and 
cycloalkanes.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  115a. 
5  credits 
Stuart  Rosenfeld 

Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m., 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

223a  Chemistry  HI:  Organic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  alcohols,  ethers,  amines, 
aldehydes,  ketones,  carboxylic  acids  and 
functional  derivitives  of  carboxylic  acids, 
aromatic  compounds  and  multifunctional 
compounds.  Prerequisite:  222b  and  success- 
ful completion  of  the  222b  lab. 
5  credits 
Stuart  Rosenfeld 

Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  1:10-4  p.m.;  M  1:10-4  p.m.;  T  9-11:50 
a.m.;  T  1-3:50  p.m.;  Th  9-11:50  a.m.;  Th  1- 
3:50  p.m. 

224b  Chemistry  IV:  Bonding,  Structure 
and  Energetics 

Coordination  chemistry  of  the  transition 
metals,  lanthanides  and  actinides.  Solid-state 
chemistry.  Metals,  semi-metals  and  non- 
metals.  Quantum  chemistry,  molecular  sym- 
metry, mass-action  theory  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  chemical  thermodynamics.  Prerequi- 
site: 223a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
5  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 

Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  9-11:50  a.m.,  or  Th 
1-3:50  p.m. 

226b  Synthesis 

Synthetic  techniques  and  experimental  design 
in  the  context  of  multistep  synthesis.  The 
literature  of  chemistry,  methods  of  purifica- 
tion and  characterization.  Recommended 
especially  for  sophomores.  Prerequisite:  223a. 
3  credits 

Petra  Nicole  Turowski 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4  p.m. 

228b  Bio-Organic  Chemistry 

The  turn  lion,  biosynthesis  and  structure 
elucidation  of  the  molecules  of  nature  with 
emphasis  on  terpenoids  from  plant  essential 
oils,  steroids,  alkaloids,  nature's  pigments, 
molecular  messengers  and  defense  chemi- 
<  ils  Prerequisite:  223a.  <  offered  in  alternate 
years 


3  credits 
Ldle  Burk 

To  be  arranged 

[321a  Organic  Synthesis] 

An  examination  of  modern  methods  of  or- 
ganic synthesis  and  approaches  to  the  syn- 
thesis of  complex  organic  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite: 223a.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 

4  credits 

323a  Organic  Mechanisms 

Concepts  of  reaction  mechanism  are  used  to 
establish  relationships  among  various  or- 
ganic reactions  and  to  interpret  chemical 
properties  in  terms  of  molecular  structure. 
Prerequisites:  223a  and  335a  or  331a,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years. 

3  credits 
Thomas  Lowry 
MWF  1:10-2  p.m. 

331a  Physical  Chemistry 

The  microscopic  viewpoint:  quantum  chem- 
istry, spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics  and 
kinetic-molecular  theory.  Prerequisites:  224b 
and  MTH  112a  or  b.  MTH  212a  or  b  or  PHY 
210a,  and  PHY  115a  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

4  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

332b  Physical  Chemistry 

The  macroscopic  viewpoint:  chemical  ther- 
modynamics and  kinetics  with  applications 
to  gases,  solutions,  equilibria  and  electro- 
chemistry. Prerequisite:  331a. 

5  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 

Lee.  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50 
p.m. 

335a  Physical  Chemistry  of  Biochemical 
Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistry  of 
solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics  and  biochemical  transport  processes 
The  laboratory  focuses  nn  experimental 
applications  of  physical  chemical  principles 
to  systems  of  biochemical  importance.  Pre- 
requisites: 224b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  MTH  112a  or  b 
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4  credits 

George  Fleck 

Le<    M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

[336b  Enzyme  Kinetics] 

The  mass-action  model  of  biological  cataly- 
sis studies  of  enzyme  reactions  in  vitro,  and 
the  relation  of  the  results  to  catalysis  and 
control  in  living  systems.  Computer  simula- 
tion of  reaction  models.  Enzymes  and  living 
cells  as  self-organizing  systems.  Prerequisite: 
224b.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

4  credits 

338b  Chaos  and  Chemistry 

Irreversible  phenomena  in  chemistry,  focus- 
ing on  rates  of  reaction  and  transport  pro- 
cesses. Topics  include:  chemical  relaxation, 
non-linear  and  far-from-equilibrium  phenom- 
ena, dissipative  structures,  spatial  and  tempo- 
ral pattern  formation  in  chemical  systems, 
oscillating  reactions  and  chemical  chaos. 
Prerequisite:  224b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. (E) 
i  credits 
George  Fleck 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

347a  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 

A  laboratory-oriented  course  involving  spec- 
troscopic, chromatographic  and  electro- 
chemical methods  for  the  quantitation,  identi- 
fication and  separation  of  species  in  environ- 
mental, biological,  inorganic,  organic  and 
geologic  samples.  Library  research  of  analyti- 
cal techniques  will  be  emphasized,  as  will 
the  critical  evaluation  of  data  and  error  analy- 
sis. Prerequisite:  224b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

5  credits 

Petrel  Mcole  Turowski 

Lee.  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-5  p.m.  and  Th 

1-4  p.m. 

BCH  352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical 
Dynamics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  En- 
zyme mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regu- 
lation, energy  production  and  utilization. 
Prerequisites:  224b  and  BCH  252b. 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

[357b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry] 

Topic:  Pharmacology.  An  introduction  to 
pharmacology,  toxicology  and  drug  design. 


The  design  and  pharmacology  ot  several 
drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail,  including 
examples  of  neuropharmacologic .  c  hemo 
therapeutic,  antibacterial  and  antiviral  drugs 
The-  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of  drug 
design,  use  and  abuse  will  also  be  consul 
ered.  Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

3  credits 

363b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  topics  in  inorganic  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  331a. 

4  credits 
Robert  Li  nek 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

[366b  Inorganic  Laboratory] 

Synthesis  of  transition  metal,  main  group  and 
organometallic  compounds,  and  study  of 
their  magnetic,  spectral,  conductive  and/or 
thermodynamic  properties.  Prerequisite: 
363b,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently; 
226b  is  recommended.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
3  credits 

369a  Solid  State  Chemistry 

Solids:  bonding,  structure,  symmetry  and 
properties;  metals,  semiconductors  and  insu- 
lators; applications,  including  superconduc- 
tors. Prerequisite:  331a  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently;  PHY  115a  is  recommended. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

3  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[395a  Advanced  Chemistry] 

A  course  in  which  chemical  systems,  without 
regard  to  boundaries  of  subdisciplines,  are 
treated  by  and  unified  with  an  orbital  model. 
Topics  include  HMO  analysis,  perturbation 
theory,  aromaticity,  hypervalence,  frontier 
orbitals,  fragment  analysis,  Walsh's  ailes, 
Jahn-Teller  phenomena,  cycloaddition,  clus- 
ters, solid  state  and  reactivity.  Prerequisite: 
331a.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 

4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 
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404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Lale  Burk. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemis- 
try are  advised  to  include  PHY  115a  and 
116b  and  MTH  212a  or  b  or  211a  or  b  in 
their  programs  of  study.  A  major  program 
that  includes  these  courses  and  additional 
laboratory  experience  in  the  form  of  either 
(a)  two  semesters  of  research  (404,  430,  or 
432),  or  (b)  one  semester  of  research  and 
one  elective  course  with  laboratory,  or  (c) 
three  elective  courses  with  laboratory  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  eligibility  for  professional  stand- 
ing. 


Honors 

Director:  Kenneth  Hellman. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

An  individual  investigation  pursued  through- 
out the  senior  year. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  and  an 
oral  examination  in  the  area  of  the  thesis. 


Required  courses:  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a, 
224b,  226b,  331a,  347a,  332b,  363b,  and  a 
further  6  credits  in  chemistry,  toward  which  4 
credits  from  the  research  courses  404,  430,  or 
432  may  be  counted. 


The  Minor 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  specified  required  courses  constitute  a 
four-semester  introduction  to  chemistry.  The 
semesters  are  sequential,  giving  a  structured 
development  of  chemical  concepts  and  a 
progressive  presentation  of  chemical  informa- 
tion. Completion  of  the  minor  with  at  least 
one  additional  course  at  the  intermediate  or 
advanced  level  affords  the  opportunity  to 
explore  a  particular  area  in  greater  depth. 


Required  courses:  23  credits  in  chemistry  that 
must  include  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  and 
224b.  100b  will  not  count  toward  the  minor. 
S[k<  ial  Studies  404a  and  404b  normally  may 
not  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
minor 
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Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 


Professor 

Justina  Winston  Gregory,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

jThalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  Ph.D.  (Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  Compara- 
tive Literature) 


Assistant  Professors 

Nancy  J.  Shumate,  Ph.D. 
Scott  A.  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 
Roxanne  Gentilcore,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

2John  Rundin,  M.A. 


Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  classics 
and  ancient  studies  (interdepartmental). 
Qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  (see  p.  22). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  classics  or  in 
ancient  studies  are  advised  to  take  relevant 
courses  in  other  departments  such  as  an, 
English,  history,  philosophy  and  modern 
foreign  languages. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  test  in  Virgil  may 
not  apply  that  credit  toward  the  degree  if 
they  complete  LAT  213b  for  credit. 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 


Greek 

GRK  100d  Elementary  Greek 

A  year-long  course  that  will  include  both  the 

fundamentals  of  grammar  and,  in  the  second 

semester,  selected  readings. 

8  credits 

Justina  Gregory 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


GRK  212a  Attic  Prose  and  Drama 

Prerequisite:  lOOd. 

4  credits 

Scott  Bradbury 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

GRK  213b  Homer,  Iliad 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
John  Rundin 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

GRK  324b  Plato  and  Aristophanes 

Prerequisite:  a  course  at  the  300  level  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

John  Rundin 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

GRK  325a  Sophocles  and  Thucydides: 
Athens,  the  Tyrant  City 

A  study  of  how  two  contemporaries,  a  trage- 
dian and  a  historian,  viewed  the  causes  and 
costs  of  the  civil  wars  that  ended  in  the 
collapse  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Prerequisite: 
a  course  at  the  200  level  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Justina  Gregory 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 
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GRK  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  and  honors  students  who  have 
had  tour  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 
4  credits 

GRK  404b  Special  Studies 

I  ( red  its 


Graduate 

GRK  580a  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  course  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

GRK  580b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

4  credits 

See  also  REL  287a:  Greek  Religious  Texts. 

Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Justina  Gre- 
gory. 


Latin 

LAT  lOOd  Elementary  Latin 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  with  selected 

readings  from  Latin  authors  in  the  second 

semester. 

8  credits 

Nancy  Shumate 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

LAT  111b  Intensive  Elementary  Latin 

An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  beginner  to  enter  LAT 
212a  in  the  following  semester.  Selected 
readings. 
8  ( redits 
s<  ott  Bradbury 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m.,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

LAT  212a  Poets  and  Politicians  of  the  Late 
Republic 

\  study  oi  some  volatile  personalities  and 
their  reactions  to  public  and  private  affairs 
during  the  last  years  <>f  the-  Roman  Republic. 
Readings  \\  ill  in<  hide  sdec  tions  from  Cicero 
and  Catullus  Prerequisite:  LAT  LOOd,  111b.  or 
twe i  units  oi  Latin  <>i  the  equivalent 
i  i  redits 

Roxanne  GentiU  ore 
MWF  10-10:50  a  m 


LAT  213b  \\T&i,Aeneid 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Shumate 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[LAT  214b  Medieval  Latin] 

Selected  readings  from  prose  and  poetry  by 
a  wide  range  of  authors,  from  the  third  cen- 
tury to  the  14th.  Emphasis  on  the  individual 
in  society,  through  the  study  of  first-person 
narratives,  confessions,  letters,  inquisition 
records.  Prerequisite:  a  200-level  course  in 
Latin  or  the  equivalent.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

LAT  215a  Roman  Historians 

Prerequisite:  a  200-level  course  in  Latin  or 

the  equivalent. 

4  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

LAT  216b  The  Poetry  of  Ovid 

A  study  of  Ovid's  development  as  a  poet  and 
his  relation  to  contemporary  literary  move- 
ments against  the  backdrop  of  the  Augustan 
political  and  social  milieu.  Readings  selected 
from  the  A  mores,  Heroides,  Ars  Amatoha. 
Remedia  Amoris,  Metamorphoses.  Tristia  and 
Epistulae  ex  Ponto.  Prerequisite:  214a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

LAT  326a  The  Poetry  of  Horace 

Selections  from  the  Epodes.  Satires.  Epistles. 
and  Odes,  with  emphasis  on  the  last. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Shumate 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

LAT  335b  Cicero 

Prerequisite:  LAT  21 4b  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

i  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

M  W  2:40-i  p.m. 

LAT  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  and  honors  students  who  have 
had  lour  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 
i  c  redits 
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LAT  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Graduate 

LAT  580a  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  courses  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

LAT  580b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

4  credits 

Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Nancy 
Shumate. 


Classics  in  Translation 

CLT  221b  Studies  in  Comedy 

CLS  227a  Classical  Mythology 

The  principal  myths  as  they  appear  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  ancient  culture  and  religion.  Some 
attention  to  modern  retellings  of  ancient 
myths. 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLS  228a  The  Tragic  View 

The  tragedy  of  human  existence  as  reflected 
in  Western  dramatic  literature  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.  Authors  to  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed include  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Seneca,  Shakespeare,  Ibsen, 
Synge,  Brecht,  Norman,  Wilson. 
4  credits 
Justina  Gregory 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLS  230b  The  Historical  Imagination 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Images  of  the  Other  In 
Ancient  Greece.  Socrates  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  owed  thanks  to  Fortune  for  three 
things:  that  he  had  been  born  a  human  being 
and  not  a  beast;  that  he  had  been  born  a 
man  and  not  a  woman;  and  that  he  had  been 
born  a  Greek  and  not  a  barbarian.  This 
course  will  consider  the  development  and 
transformation  of  images  of  the  Other  in 
Greek  literature.  Topics  will  include  women, 
slaves  and  barbarians;  image  and  reality; 
nature  and  culture;  questioning  stereotypes. 


4  credits 
Justina  Gregory 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLS  232b  Paganism  in  the  Roman  World 

An  introduction  to  the  varieties  of  pagan 
religious  experience  in  the  Roman  Empire 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  centuries.  Topics 
will  include  traditional  cult  practices,  festi- 
vals, sacrifice,  oracles,  mystery  religions,  the 
philosophical  critique  of  traditional  religion. 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  interaction 
of  paganism  with  Christianity  in  the  empire: 
the  numerous  points  at  which  their  religious 
preoccupations  overlapped,  as  well  as  the 
issues  that  brought  them  into  conflict. 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Scon  Bradbury. 

Basis:  in  Greek,  100d;  in  Latin,  lOOd  or  111b; 
in  classics,  Greek  lOOd  and  Latin  lOOd  or 
111b. 

Requirements:  in  Greek,  eight  four-credit 
courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis;  in  Latin,  eight  four-credit  courses  in  the 
language  in  addition  to  the  basis;  in  classics, 
eight  four-credit  courses  in  the  languages  in 
addition  to  the  basis  and  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  language. 


The  Minor  in  Greek 


Director:  Justina  Gregory. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses,  of 
which  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  the 
Greek  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  200  (intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
Greek  history,  Greek  art,  ancient  philosophy, 
ancient  political  theory,  ancient  religion,  or 
classics  in  translation.  At  least  one  course 
must  be  chosen  from  this  category. 
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The  Minor  in  Latin 


Greek,  Latin,  or  Classics 


Director:  Nancy  Shumate. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses,  of 
which  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  the 
Latin  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  200  (intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  Ro- 
man history,  Roman  art,  ancient  political 
theory,  ancient  religion,  or  classics  in  transla- 
tion. At  least  one  course  must  be  chosen 
from  this  category. 


Graduate 


590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 


The  Minor  in  Classics 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses  in 
Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  literatures  at  or 
above  the  level  of  212,  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  language.  One  of  these  six 
courses  may  be  replaced  by  a  course  related 
to  classical  antiquity  offered  either  within  or 
outside  the  department  and  taken  with  the 
department's  prior  approval. 

Honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Classics 

Director:  Nancy  Shumate. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  (431a),  to 
be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior 
year  and  an  examination  in  the  general  area 
of  the  thesis 
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Comparative  Literature 


"Ann  Rosalind  Jones.  Ph.D..  Professor  (Comparative  Literature).  Director.  Fall  1993 
David  Ball.  Ph.D..  Lie.  es  L.  (French  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature". 

Director.  Spring  1994 

Professors 

David  R.  Ball.  Lie.  es  L..  Docteur  en  Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French  Language  and 

Literature  and  Comparative  Literature  I 
Maria  Banerjee.  Ph.D.  (Russian  Language  and  Literature) 

.-Mice  Rodrigues  Clemente.  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  Comparative  Literature I 
tElizabeth  Wanning  Harries.  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Marilyn  Schuster.  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature  I 
Hans  Rudolf  Yaget.  Ph.D.  (German  Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature  > 

Associate  Professors 

Craig  Davis.  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature) 

jThalia  Alexandra  Pandiri.  Ph.D.  (Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Janie  Yanpee.  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and  Literature) 

Assistant  Professors 

Leyla  Ezdinli.  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and  Literature) 
Sunka  Simon.  Ph.D.  (German  Language  and  Literature) 

Lecturer 

^hristiane  von  Buelow.  Ph.D.  (Comparative  Literature  i 


A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  two 
languages,  one  of  which  may  be  English. 

GLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 
(See  p.  339).  An  interdepanmental  course, 
this  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  senior  seminar, 
students  interested  in  comparative  literature 
should  take  it  as  early  as  possible.  First-year 
students  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in 
English  by  virtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and 
first-year  students  with  an  SAT  or  English 
achievement  score  of  650  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  GLT  291. 


Comparative  literature  courses  are  not  open 
to  first-year  students  |  except  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor).  .After  the  first  year  all 
200-level  courses  are  open  to  all  students 
unless  otherwise  specified  Courses  at  the 
300  level  require  at  least  one  200-level  litera- 
ture course,  at  or  above  the  level  specified 
for  entry  into  the  major,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

In  all  comparative  literature  courses,  readings 
and  discussion  are  in  English,  but  students 
are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original 
language  whenever  possible. 
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Genre 

221b  Studies  in  Comedy 

The  forms  and  functions  of  western  comic 
drama  from  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
to  North  America  in  the  present.  How  does 
comic  drama  reflect  the  politics  and  social 
mores  of  its  time?  To  what  extent  is  it  conser- 
vative or  subversive?  What  is  funny,  to 
whom?  Primary  texts  will  be  supplemented 
by  readings  on  the  theory  of  comedy.  Plays 
by  authors  such  as  Aristophanes,  Euripides, 
Plautus,  Terence,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Machiavelli,  Moliere,  Jarry,  Orton,  Churchill. 
Some  viewing  during  class  hours;  additional 
viewing  time  to  be  arranged. 
4  credits 
John  Rundin 
To  be  arranged 

223a  Forms  of  Autobiography 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Women's  Autobiography 
In  Context.  An  exploration  of  changes  in  the 
concept  of  the  self  and  of  literary  techniques 
devised  to  empower  that  self  as  a  public 
figure,  whether  outsider,  social  critic  and 
innovator,  or  defender  of  a  principle  or  tribe. 
Texts  by  Margery  Kempe,  Harriet  Jacobs, 
Rigoberta  Menchu,  Christa  Wolf,  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston,  Sara  Suleri. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 

T  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
or  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

CLS  228a  The  Tragic  View 

305a  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  Fall,  1993:  The  Picaresque  Tradi- 
tion. Picaro,  rogue,  outcast,  vagrant,  con 
artist,  thief,  fast  talker,  story  teller,  survivor — 
who  is  the  antihero  after  whom  a  sub-genre 
of  the  novel  is  named?  How  does  the  story 
he  tells  of  his  adventures  unmask  the  ideolo- 
gies, the  hypocrisy  and  the  corruption  of  the 
s<  k  iety  that  marginalizes  him?  The  course  will 
study  the  evolution  of  the  picaresque  genre 
from  its  origins  in  16th-century  Spain 
(Lazarillo  de  formes)  to  its  modern  develop- 
ment in  American  literature  and  French  film. 
Texts  l>\  Quevedo,  Lesage,  Defoe,  Smollett. 
Fielding.  Twain.  Mann,  Hasek.  bellow, 
Ellison  and  Agnes  Yarda. 

t  ( redits 
Janie  Vanpee 
W  \\    1:10-2:30  p.m. 


305b  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  Spring,  1994:  The  Philosophical 
Novel.  This  course  charts  the  evolution  of 
the  theme  of  reason  and  its  limits  in  the 
European  novel  of  the  modern  era.  Begin- 
ning with  an  examination  of  humanistic 
assumptions  about  the  value  of  reason  in 
Rabelais,  the  course  will  focus  on  the  Central 
European  novel  of  the  20th  Century,  the  age 
of  "terminal  paradoxes."  Texts  will  include 
Dostoevsky's  Notes  from  the  Underground, 
Kafka's  The  Trial,  Musil's  Man  without 
Qualities  and  Kundera's  The  Joke,  The  Fare- 
well Party  and  The  Unbearable  Lightness  of 
Being. 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

315b  The  Primary  Epic  and  Early 
National  Legends 

A  comparative  study  of  the  first  literary 
works  to  express  a  supratribal  or  national 
consciousness  in  a  variety  of  non-Western 
and  marginal  European  traditions.  We  will 
explore  the  distinctive  world-view  and  value 
system  represented  by  each  work  as  well  as 
seek  to  discover  any  common  principles  that 
govern  the  formation  of  national  legends  in 
general.  We  will  also  consider  the  form  and 
performance  of  oral  epic  poetry  and  theories 
of  the  process  by  which  that  poetry  achieved 
literary  form. 
4  credits 
Craig  Davis 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

365b  Lyric  Modes  of  Knowing  and 
Meaning 

This  course  analyzes  Post-Romantic  lyric 
from  a  comparatist  and  theoretical  perspec- 
tive. Emphasis  is  on  the  rhetorical  staging  of 
meaning  as  it  relates  to  more  traditional 
problems  of  the  poetic  self  and  the  nature  of 
the  imagination.  Authors  include  Baudelaire. 
Mallarme,  Stevens,  Rilke.  Williams.  Brecht, 
Vallejoand  Plath.  (E) 
4  credits 

Christiane  von  Buelow 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 
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Period,  Movement 

229a  Renaissance:  Courtier,  Courtesan, 
Citizen 

We  will  read  a  range  of  early  modern  writ- 
ings as  responses  to  changing  centers  of 
power  (aristocratic  courts  and  merchant 
cities)  and  to  the  new  ccxles  of  manners, 
ideologies  ot  class  and  gender,  and  rivalries 
these  social  shirts  produced.  Focus  on  genres 
in  which  writers  celebrated  royal  patrons, 
criticized  the  court  and  claimed  an  identity  as 
city  dwellers.  Particular  attention  to  women 
as  topics  in  men's  debates  and  authors  of 
their  own.  Texts  will  include  Castiglione's 
Courtier,  Marguerite  de  Navarre's 
Heptameron  and  Ben  Jonson's  masques; 
court  satire  in  sonnets,  dialogues  and  re- 
venge tragedy;  popular  writing  in  Lyon, 
Venice  and  London,  especially  women's 
lyrics  and  city  comedy. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

268b  Latina  and  Latin  American  Women 
Writers 

This  course  explores  women's  writings  in 
Spanish  America  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  and  the  resonances  they  may  have 
for  U.S.  Latina  writers.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  relationship  between  the  two 
groups:  obstacles,  tradition,  innovation,  lan- 
guage (bilingualism),  potential  readership, 
cultural  and  sexual  identity,  solidarity  with 
one  another.  Writers  include  Sor  Juana  Ines 
de  la  Cruz,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal,  Rosario 
Ferre,  Elena  Poniatowska,  Cherrie  Moraga, 
Gloria  Anzaldua,  Lorna  Dee  Cervantes, 
Sandra  Cisneros  and  Ana  Castillo.  Reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  useful  but  not  re- 
quired. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

A  cross-cultural,  multi-racial  study  of  20th- 
century  fiction  by  women,  focusing  on  En- 
glish and  French-speaking  cultures.  We  will 
consider  how  writers  challenge  literary  and 
social  conventions,  define  their  communities, 
make  esthetic  and  political  choices  and  in- 
scribe sexuality.  We  will  focus  on  themes 
Isuch  as  mothers  and  daughters,  desire,  love, 


language  and  female  subjectivity.  We  will 
pay  special  attention  to  changing  meanings 
ot    woman"  and  "women"  as  gender  is  in- 
flected by  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  class  and 

sexuality.  All  readings  available  in  English. 
Writers  will  include  Chopin,  Woolf,  Colette-. 
Tan,  Kincaid,  Schwarz-Bart,  Morrison,  Blais, 
Duras  and  Wittig. 
4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
major  women  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
translated  from  medieval  Latin,  English, 
French  and  Occitan,  and  spanning  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Genres  represented 
include  love  letters,  lais,  lyric  poetry,  liturgi- 
cal poetry  and  drama,  mystical  meditations 
and  spiritual  autobiography.  A  final  segment 
focuses  on  Christine  de  Pizan,  an  author 
renowned  for  her  revisionist  accounts  of 
mythology  and  history  in  favor  of  women. 
Recommended  for  students  who  have  taken 
a  200-level  course  in  literature  or  a  course  in 
some  aspect  of  medieval  culture. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury  (English),  Eglal  Doss- 
Quinby  (French) 
T  Th  9^10:20  a.m. 

309a  Arthurian  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages 

The  legend  of  Arthurian  Britain  as  it  devel- 
oped in  Wales,  France  and  England.  Read- 
ings will  include  early  Welsh  poems  and 
tales,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Chretien  de 
Troyes,  Marie  de  France,  La  Queste  del  Saint 
Graal,  the  Gawain-poet  and  Malory. 
4  credits 
Craig  Davis 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Special  Topics 


ENG  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading 
and  Writing 

251b  Portraits  of  the  Artist 
Representations  of  the  artist  and  of  the  cre- 
ative process  from  Romanticism  to  the 
present  in  a  variety  of  genres:  novella, 
drama,  opera,  film.  Texts  by  Freud. 
Nietzsche,  Kohut,  Goethe,  Wagner,  Ibsen. 
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De  Vigny,  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka,  Shaffer, 
Osborne  and  others. 

4  credits 

Hans  R.  Vaget 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

276b  Theories  of  the  Paratext 

This  course  examines  the  delimitations  of  the 
text  in  literature,  film  and  television  through  a 
study  of  the  paratext,  or  the  framing  appara- 
tus which  pemiits  the  text  to  become  a  cul- 
tural artifact.  The  paratext  includes  prefaces, 
epigraphs,  footnotes,  titling,  credit  sequences, 
trailers  and  out-takes.  We  will  analyze  the 
ways  in  which  the  paratext  grounds  textual 
authority  and  cultural  legitimacy.  This  course 
will  address  issues  of  gender,  race,  class, 
commodification  and  intellectual  property  in 
a  wide  range  of  contexts,  including  the  19th- 
century  novel,  television  news,  MTV  and  The 
Simpsons. 
4  credits 
Leyla  Ezdinli 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and  West 

A  study  of  poetic  sequences  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia  in  pre-modern  and  modern  times. 
The  course  will  examine  the  strategies  of 
form  and  content  that  define  such  sequences 
as  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  Ronsard's  Sonnets 
pour  Helene,  Gongora's  Soledades,  Garcia 
Lorca's  Poeta  en  Nueva  York,  T.S.  Eliot's  Four 
Quartets,  The  Diary  oflzumi  Shikihu,  and 
renga  and  haikai  sequences  of  Shinkei, 
Basho  and  others.  All  texts  will  be  available 
in  English  translation. 
4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[36ub  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and  Western 
Literature] 

The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always 
situated  literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  ;i  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.  This 
(  ourse  will  explore  the  hows  and  whys  of 
til  n<  s  in  literature  through  comparative  read- 
ings in  Chinese  and  Western  literature  and 
(  iiIk  ism,  and  through  an  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  How  does  literature 
a<  hieve  ethical  legitimacy?  What  do  literary 
works  teach?  To  contemporaries?  To  latecom- 
ers? In  defining  the  problematics  of  culture, 

how  do  they  help  readers  make  moral 
choices?  What  validity  do  the)  have  outside 


the  native  culture?  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
200-level  literature  course,  or  pennission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[36la  The  Faust  Myth] 

Since  its  emergence  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Faust  myth  has  provided  a  focus  for  the 
critical  examination  of  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, power  and  self-realization.  What  are 
the  basic  elements  of  this  myth?  How  and 
why  do  Faust  texts  change  from  one  culture 
and  historical  period  to  another?  In  particu- 
lar, what  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Faust  myth  and  German  national  identity? 
We  will  study  Faust  works  in  literature, 
opera  and  film,  by  Marlowe,  Goethe, 
Gounod,  Spengler,  Mumau,  Szabo, 
Bulgakov,  Th.  Mann  and  others. 
4  credits 

375a  Epistolary  Fictions 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  fiction 
written  entirely  in  letter  form  from  the  17th 
century  to  today;  we  will  also  read  excerpts 
from  actual  correspondences  and  from  epis- 
tolary theory.  While  we  will  address  the 
historical  and  cultural  contexts  of  each  work, 
the  course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of 
epistolary  fiction  to  contemporary,  modernist 
and  postmodernist  criticism,  for  example,  the 
18th-century  debate  about  the  novel's  formal 
and  ethical  parameters,  the  relationship  of 
genre  to  gender,  epistolary  fiction's  narrative 
stmctures,  recurring  themes,  characters  and 
situations,  and  the  role  the  genre  plays  in 
shaping  reading  and  writing  strategies. 
Works  by  "the  Portuguese  Nun,"  Samuel 
Richardson,  Laclos,  Goethe,  Kafka,  Manuel 
Puig,  Alice  Walker  and  Jacques  Derrida. 
4  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Critical  Theory  and  Method 

300a  Contemporary  literary  Theory 

The  interpretation  of  literary  texts  of  various 
genres  by  psychoanalytic,  Marxist  and  post- 
structuralist  critics.  Emphasis  on  the  theory 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  these  methods: 
their  assumptions  about  writing  and  reading 
and  about  literature-  as  a  cultural  formation. 
Readings  include  l.e\  i-Strauss,  Jakobson, 
Freud.  Lacan,  Barthes  and  Derrida. 
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4  credits 
Ann  Jones 
TTh  3-4:50  p.m. 

340b  Problems  in  Literary  Theory 

Required  of  senior  majors  in  comparative 
literature,  designed  to  explore  one  broad 
issue  in  literary  criticism  (for  example,  evalu- 
ation, inteitextuality,  genre)  chosen  during 
the  first  semester  by  the  students  themselves. 
Prerequisites:  GLT  291d  and  CLT  300a,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Cbristiane  von  Buelow 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


foreign  language  (e.g..  FRN  240,  241),  she 
may  count  the  second  term  as  an 
advanced  literature  course.  No  foreign 
literature  course  in  which  the  reading  is 
assigned  in  English  translation  may  be 
counted  toward  the  comparative  literature 
major; 

CLT  300a  and  CLT  340b.  (Note  that  GLT 
29 Id  is  a  prerequisite  for  340b  and  should 
be  taken  as  early  as  possible.) 


Honors 

Director:  Ann  Jones. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  (430d),  to 
be  written  in  both  semesters  of  the  senior 
year,  and  an  oral  examination. 


The  Major 


Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must 
prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language 
or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of 
GER  225a,  GRK  212a  or  b,  ITL  250a,  LAT 
212a  or  b,  RUS  338a,  SPN  250a  or  SLL  260a, 
or  FRN  230,  240  or  241.  FRN  259a  or  b  may 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  advanced 
courses  in  literature  required  for  the  com- 
parative literature  major.  If  a  student  has  not 
demonstrated  her  proficiency  in  courses  at 
Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  de- 
partment concerned. 


Requirements:  11  semester  courses  as 
follows: 

1.  three  comparative  literature  courses:  one 
must  deal  with  a  period  or  movement, 
one  with  a  genre  and  one  with  a  special 
topic  (if  available).  (Only  courses  with  a 
primary  or  cross  listing  in  Comparative 
Literature  count  as  comparative  literature 
courses). 

2.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses, 
approved  by  the  major  adviser,  in  each  of 
the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of 
which  may  be  English  (English  210d  may 
be  counted  toward  the  comparative 
literature  major).  If  a  student  takes  both 
terms  of  a  year-long  literary  survey  in  a 
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Professors 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D.,  (Mathematics) 
Joseph  O'Rourke,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

"Merrie  Bergmann,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Dominique  F.  Thiebaut,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Roos,  Ph.D. 
Annemarie  Spauster,  Ph.D. 


Three  computer  science  courses  have  no 
prerequisites.  These  are  CSC  101  (Computer 
Literacy),  CSC  111  (Computer  Science  I)  and 
CSC  290  (Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence). Students  who  contemplate  a  major  in 
computer  science  should  consult  with  a 
major  adviser  early  in  their  college  career. 

101a  Computer  Literacy 

An  introductory  course  surveying  computers 
and  computing.  Computer  science  will  be 
examined  at  many  "levels":  theory,  hardware, 
systems,  algorithms,  programming,  operating 
systems,  networks,  applications,  societal 
impact.  This  is  not  a  programming  course, 
but  students  will  write  a  few  small  programs. 
Although  various  application  software  will  be 
explored,  including  word  processors,  spread- 
sheets and  graphics  programs,  the  goal  will 
not  be  training  but  rather  understanding. 
Topics  discussed  include  local  and  national 
networks,  computer  security,  "viruses,"  soft- 
ware reliability,  artificial  intelligence  and  the 
history  of  computing.  Weekly  lab,  using 
Macintoshs.  Enrollment  limited  to  50;  25  per 
lab  section, 
i  ( redits 

Joseph  O'Rourke 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.:  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m.  or  Th 
3-4:50  p.m. 

101b  Computer  Literacy 

\  repetition  of  101a   Enrollment  limited  to  50; 

25  per  lab  section 
i  ( redits 


Joseph  O'Rourke 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m.  or  Th 

3-4:50  p.m. 

Ilia  Computer  Science  I 

Introduction  to  a  block-structured  high-level 
programming  language,  such  as  Pascal  or 
Modula  II.  Will  cover  language  syntax  and 
use  the  language  to  teach  program  design, 
coding,  debugging,  testing  and  documenta- 
tion. Procedural  and  data  abstraction  are 
introduced.  An  introduction  to  further  studies 
in  complete  science  will  be  provided  by 
members  of  the  department. 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergmann 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50 
p.m. 

111b  Computer  Science  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 

4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m. 

112a  Computer  Science  n 

Elementary  data  structures  (linked  lists, 
stacks,  queues,  trees)  and  algorithms 
(searching,  sorting)  arc  covered,  including  a 
stuck  of  recursion.  A  programming  language 
different  from  the  one  used  in  CSC  111  may 
be  introduced.  The  programming  goals  oi 
portability  and  efficiency  (time  and  space) 
are  emphasized.  The  concept  of  data  ab- 
straction is  introduced.  Prerequisite:  1 1 1  or 
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equivalent. 

4  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

112b  Computer  Science  n 

A  repetition  of  112a. 

4  credits 

Robert  Roos 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

220b  Software  Engineering 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  software 
engineering.  Practical  applications  to  large- 
scale  software,  team  programming  and  reus- 
ability will  be  emphasized.  Students  will 
program  in  state-of-the-art  programming 
languages  and  environments,  for  instance 
object-oriented  languages  and  the  X-Win- 
dows  environment.  Students  will  see  a  pro- 
gramming project  through  from  design  to 
code-writing  to  documentation  and  release. 
Prerequisite:  112.  (E) 
4  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

231a  Microcomputers  and  Assembly 
Language 

An  introduction  to  the  internal  workings  of 
computers  ("computer  architecture"),  using  a 
microcomputer  as  an  example,  and  to  assem- 
bly language  programming.  Prerequisite:  112 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[240b  Computer  Graphics] 

Covers  two-dimensional  line  drawings  and 
transformations,  three-dimensional  graphics, 
clipping  and  windowing,  color  raster  graph- 
ics, hidden  surface  removal,  animation  and 
fractals.  Students  will  write  programs  for  a 
variety  of  graphics  devices;  a  programming- 
intensive  course.  Prerequisites:  112,  MTH 
211.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Joseph  ORourke 

250a  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

Automata  and  finite  state  machines,  regular 
sets  and  regular  languages;  push-down  au- 
tomata and  context-free  languages;  comput- 
ability  and  Turing  machines.  Prerequisites: 
111  and  MTH  153. 
4  credits 


Robert  Roos 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[252b  Algorithms] 

Covers  algorithm  design  techniques  (divide 
and-conquer,"  dynamic  programming, 
"greedy"  algorithms,  etc.),  analysis  tech- 
niques (including  big-O  notation,  recurrence 
relations),  useful  data  structures  (including 
heaps,  search  trees,  adjacency  lists),  efficient 
algorithms  for  a  variety  of  problems  and  NP- 
completeness.  Prerequisites:  112,  MTH  111. 
MTH  153.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

262b  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  functions  of  an  oper- 
ating system  and  their  underlying  implemen- 
tation. Topics  include  file  systems,  CPU  and 
memory  management,  concurrent  communi- 
cating processes,  deadlock  and  access  and 
protection  issues.  Programming  projects  will 
implement  and  explore  algorithms  related  to 
several  of  these  topics. 
Prerequisite:  231. 
4  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

270a  Digital  Circuits  and  Computer 
Systems 

This  class  introduces  students  to  the  opera- 
tion of  logic  and  sequential  gates  inside  a 
computer.  We  will  explore  basic  logic  gates 
(and,  or,  nand,  nor),  counters,  flip-flops, 
decoders  and  the  more  sophisticated  circuits 
found  in  microprocessor  systems.  Students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  design  and 
implement  digital  circuits  during  a  weekly 
lab.  Prerequisite:  231.  Enrollment  limited  to 
15. 

4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[MTH  270b  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods] 

274b  Computational  Geometry 

Explores  the  design  and  analysis  of  data 
structures  and  algorithms  for  solving  geomet- 
ric problems,  with  applications  to  robotics, 
pattern  recognition  and  computer  graphics. 
Topics  include  polygon  partitioning,  convex 
hulls,  Voronoi  diagrams,  arrangements  of 
lines,  range  queries  and  motion  planning. 
Students  will  write  several  programs  in  Pascal 
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or  C,  as  well  as  soke  weekly  written  assign- 
ments  Prerequisites:  112,  MTH  153  and  MTH 
211. 

4  credits 
Joseph  ORourke 
M  \\  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

280b  Topics  in  Programming  Languages 

History  and  evolution  of  programming  lan- 
guages. Language  syntax,  compilers,  inter- 
preters, variable  binding,  semantic  models. 
Functional,  object-oriented  and  logic  pro- 
gramming. Assignments  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages, including  LISP,  Prolog  and  an  object- 
oriented  language  such  as  Smalltalk.  Prereq- 
uisites: 112,  250. 
4  credits 
Robert  Roos 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

290a  Introduction  to  Artificial 
Intelligence 

An  introduction  to  the  problem  domain  of 
artificial  intelligence  and  to  techniques  em- 
ployed to  tackle  these  problems.  Topics 
covered  include:  problem  solving, 
gameplaying  and  search  strategies;  knowl- 
edge representation  schemes;  logic  and  rea- 
soning; machine  learning;  and  natural  lan- 
guage understanding.  This  course  is  designed 
for  students  with  an  interest  in  cognitive 
science  as  well  as  for  computer  science  ma- 
jors, and  it  does  not  presuppose  any  com- 
puter science  courses.  An  Al  programming 
language  (usually  LISP)  will  be  taught  during 
the  first  few  weeks,  with  short  programming 
assignments.  Thereafter,  students  will  have 
the  option  of  choosing  one  of  two  tracks  of 
required  work:  either  continued  program- 
ming projects,  or  surveying  and  writing  about 
cognitive  science  research. 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergmcvni 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

298j  Reading/Writing  Computer  Science 

This  course  teaches    survival  skills"  needed 
In  any  computer  scientist:  the  ability  to  read 
computing  literature  and  the  ability  to  com- 
municate computer-related  ideas  clearly  in 
written  form.  This  is  not  a  seminar  course — 
tin  emphasis  is  on  communication  rather 
than  content.  The  "LATHX    text  formatting 
system  will  be  taught  and  used  in  written 

assignments  Though  the  course  is  designed 

with  (  omputer  sc  ien<  e  majors  and  minors  in 
mind,  students  with  a  strong  programming 


background  and  an  interest  in  applications 
of  computers  to  other  fields  are  encouraged 
to  enroll  also.  Students  considering  doing 
honors  projects  or  graduate  work  in  com- 
puter science  are  particularly  encouraged  to 
take  this  course.  Prerequisite:  CSC  112  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (E). 
2  credits 
Robert  Roos 

M  T  W  Th  10-11:45  a.m.  during  3  weeks  of 
January  1994  Interterm 

[330a  Topics  in  Database  Systems] 

Files  and  storage  structures.  Data  models, 
including  the  relational,  entity-relationship, 
hierarchical  and  network  models,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relational  model.  Query  lan- 
guages and  query  processing.  Crash  recovery, 
concurrency  control,  security.  Applications. 
Prerequisites:  112  and  262.  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  199*4-95. 
4  credits 

350a  Seminar  in  Computer  Networks 
and  Distributed  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  major  aspects  of 
computer  networks:  types  of  networks, 
network  protocols,  reliability.  Surveys  ex- 
ample networks.  Examines  the  implication  of 
network  features  on  distributed  systems  by 
considering  specific  problems  in  the  area  of 
distributed  computing.  These  include  even! 
ordering,  commit  protocols,  mutual  exclu- 
sion, deadlocks,  byzantine  agreement.  Con- 
siders application  of  distributed  systems,  e.g.. 
distributed  databases.  Prerequisite:  262. 
4  credits 

Annemarie  Spauster 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

352b  Introduction  to  Parallel  Processing 

Parallel  programming  is  the  action  of  break- 
ing down  a  problem  into  smaller  parts  that 
can  be  assigned  and  solved  in  parallel  by 
many  processors  or  computers.  This  course 
presents  a  study  of  the  hardware  and  soft- 
ware issues  of  parallel  programming,  includ- 
ing network  topology,  granularity  of  compu- 
tation, algorithmic  efficiency  and  complexity 
of  parallel  algorithms,  speed  up  and  utiliza- 
tion. In  this  course  students  write  programs 
for  three  different  parallel-machines  para- 
digms; A  single-lnstruction-Single-Data 
(MM))  machine,  an  heterogeneous  Multiple- 
lustruction-Multiple-Data  (MIMD)  environ- 
ment of  networked  workstations  and  a  ho- 
mogeneous MIMD  multiprocessor  system. 
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The  class  is  programming-intensive  and 
allows  the  students  to  experiment  with  the 
languages  Parallaxis,  P\  M  (Parallel  Virtual 
Machine)  and  Logical  System's  Parallel  C  for 
the  transputer.  Prerequisites:  1  12  and  252. 
4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaui 
M  \\   1    11  a.m.-12:10  pan. 

[364b  Computer  Architecture] 

Offers  an  introduction  to  the  components 
present  inside  computers  and  is  intended  for 
students  who  wish  to  understand  how  the 
different  components  nt  a  computer  work  and 
how  they  interconnect.  The  goal  of  the  class 
is  K  >  present  as  completely  as  possible  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  modern-day 
computers.  Topics  covered  include  the  inter- 
connection structures  inside  a  computer, 
internal  and  external  memories,  hardware 
supporting  input  and  output  operations,  com- 
puter arithmetic  and  floating  point  operations, 
the  design  of  and  issues  related  to  the  instruc- 
tion set.  architecture  of  the  processor, 
pipelining,  microcoding  and  multiprocessors. 
Prerequisites:  270,  or  231  and  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Dominique  Thicbaut 

[390b  Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence] 
Content  varies  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  instructor.  Possible  concentrations  include 
automatic  theorem  proving,  natural  language 
understanding,  computer  vision  and  neural 
networks.  Prerequisite:  290.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
i  credits 
Merrie  Bergman  n 

[394b  Introduction  to  Translators  and 
Compiler  Design] 

Includes  top-down  and  bottom-up  parsing 
methods,  lexical  analysis,  code  generation 
and  optimization  techniques.  Students  w  ill 
implement  a  compiler  for  a  simple  high-level 
programming  language.  Prerequisites:  231 
and  250.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics), 
Merrie  Bergmann.  Robert  Roos,  Annemarie 
Spauster,  Dominique  Thicbaut. 

Requirements:  At  least  11  semester  courses 

(44  credits)  including: 

1.  Ill,  112,  231,  250; 

2.  MTH  111,  MTH  153,  and  one  of  MTH  211 
MTH  245,  MTH  246; 

3.  At  least  one  of  1252],  262,  270,  280; 

4.  At  least  one  300-level  course; 

5.  At  least  two  additional  CSC  courses. 


The  Minor 

Students  may  minor  in  Computer  Science  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  one  of  the 
following  concentrations  or  by  designing, 
with  department  approval,  their  own  se- 
quence of  courses. 


Systems  (six  courses) 

Adviser:  Annemarie  Spauster. 

This  minor  is  appropriate  for  a  student  with  a 
strong  interest  in  computer  systems  and 
computer  software. 


Required  courses: 

112        Computer  Science  II 

Microcomputers  and  Assembly 

Language 

Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

Digital  Circuits  and  Computer 

Systems 

One  of: 

280        Topics  in  Programming  Languages 
Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence 
Topics  in  Database  Systems] 
Introduction  to  Translators  and 
Compiler  Design] 


231 

262 

270 


290 
[330 
[394 


400a  Special  Studies 

For  majors,  by  arrangement  with  a  computer 
science  faculty  member. 
Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


Prerequisite:  111. 
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Computer  Science  and  Language  (six 
courses) 

Adviser:  Merrie  Bergmann. 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  an  understanding  of  the  use  of 
language  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  human  beings  and  computers. 

Required  courses: 

112  Computer  Science  II 

250  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

280  Topics  in  Programming  Languages 

290  Introduction  to  Artificial 

Intelligence 
[394  Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  Design] 
Two  of: 

PHI  236      Linguistic  Structures 
PPY  221      Language 
[390  Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence] 


Honors 


Director:  Dominique  Thiebaut. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  normally  the  requirements  for 
the  major,  with  a  thesis  in  the  senior  year. 
The  specific  program  will  be  designed  with 
the  approval  of  the  director. 


Prerequisite:  111 

Mathematical  Foundations  of  Com- 
puter Science  (five  courses) 

Adviser:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics). 

Theoretical  computer  science  and  discrete 
mathematics  are  inseparable.  The  unifying 
feature  of  this  minor  is  the  study  of  algo- 
rithms, from  the  points  of  view  of  both  a 
mathematician  and  a  computer  scientist.  The 
study  includes  proving  the  correctness  of  an 
algorithm,  measuring  its  complexity  and 
developing  the  correspondence  between  the 
formal  mathematical  structures  and  the  ab- 
stract data  structures  of  computer  science. 

Required  courses: 
112  Computer  Science  II 
250  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
[252  Algorithms] 

MTH  253  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory 
[MTH  353  Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete  Ap- 
plied Mathematic  s] 


Prerequisites:  111.  MTH  153,  MTH  211. 
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Professor 

Susan  Kay  Waltner,  M.S.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

Yvonne  Daniel.  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Rcxlger  Blum 

Visiting  Artist 
Edward  Verso 

Five  College  Lecturers 

Jerry  Bevington,  MA.  (Assistant  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Jim  Coleman,  M.F.A.  (Associate  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Terese  Freedman,  B.A.  (Associate  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 


Kenneth  Lipitz  (Lecturer.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts) 

Daphne  Lowell,  M.F.A.  (Associate  Profess*  >r. 
Hampshire  College) 

Rebecca  Nordstrom,  M.F.A.  (Associate  Profes- 
sor, Hampshire  College),  Five  College 
Chair 

Deborah  Poulsen  (Visiting  Artist  in  Resi- 
dence, Mount  Holyoke  College) 

Peggy  Schwartz,  M.A.  (Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 

Andrea  Watkins,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Massachusetts  | 

Wendy  Woodson,  M.A.  (Assistant  Professor, 
Amherst  College) 

Principal  Pianist 

Julius  M.  Robinson,  B.S. 


The  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance 
functions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Five 
College  Dance  Department  and  offers  a 
major  through  that  department.  The  Five 
College  Dance  Department  combines  the 
dance  faculty  and  programs  of  Amherst 
College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Smith  College  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  The  faculty  oper- 
ates as  one  professional  group,  coordinating 
curriculum,  performances  and  services. 
Course  offerings  are  completely  coordinated 
among  the  campuses  and  arranged  around 
the  Five  College  bus  schedules  to  make 
registration,  interchange  and  student  travel 
convenient  and  efficient.  Complete  Five 
College  course  lists  and  schedules  are  avail- 
able to  students  from  the  Department  of 
Dance  office  at  Smith  College  and  from  the 
Five  College  Dance  Department  office.  In 
addition,  students  may  major  in  theatre  with 
an  emphasis  in  dance.  See  Theatre  Depart- 
ment listing  for  further  details. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  dance  should 
take  151  and/or  171  in  their  first  year  and 
should  take  at  least  one  studio  class  per 
semester. 


Theory  Courses 


Preregistration  for  dance  theory  courses  is 
strongly  recommended.  Enrollment  in  dance 
composition  courses  is  limited  to  20  students, 
and  priority  is  given  to  seniors  and  juniors. 
"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instaictor 
is  required.    L"  indicates  that  enrollment  is 
limited. 

151a  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 

Improvisation 

Study  and  improvisationaJ  exploration  of 

elements  of  dance,  such  as  time,  space, 

weight,  energy  content.  Investigation  into 

organizing  and  designing  movement 
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creatively  and  meaningfully.  Includes  weekly 
reading  and  movement  assignments.  L. 
4  credits 
At  UMass  and  Amherst  College 

151b  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 
Improvisation 

A  repetition  of  151a. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 

171a  Dance  in  the  20th  Century 

A  survey  of  the  principal  influences  on  and 
directions  of  dance  from  mid- 1800s  to  the 
present.  Topics  for  discussion  may  include 
European  and  American  ballet,  the  modern 
dance  movement,  contemporary  and  avant- 
garde  dance  forms,  Afro- American  dance 
forms  (jazz,  tap),  dance  on  Broadway.  Topic 
emphasis  will  be  determined  by  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  T  Th  10:30  a.m.-noon  at 
Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College 

[181a  Elementary  Labanotation] 

Introduction  to  Labanotation,  a  system  for 
recording  dance.  Study  of  symbols  that  indi- 
cate body  parts,  direction,  level  and  timing 
for  motion  and  gesture.  Emphasis  on  reading 
dances  and  becoming  familiar  with  notated 
works  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  dance  technique.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

24 la  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance 

An  introduction  to  selected  scientific  aspects 
of  dance,  including  anatomical  identification 
and  terminology,  physiological  principles  and 
conditioning/strengthening  methodology.  To 
encourage  the  development  of  the  student's 
personal  working  process  and  his/her  phi- 
losophy of  movement,  these  concepts  are 
disc  ussed  in  relationship  to  various  theories 
of  technical  study,  i.e.,  Graham,  Cunningham, 
Cecchetti,  Vaganova,  etc.  Prerequisite:  one 
(  muse  in  dance  technique.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  20. 
i  i  redits 

Andrea  Watkins 
At  UMass 


252a  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Exploring  structural  principles  of  composi- 
tion, including  use  of  space,  shape  and 
dynamics;  basic  forms;  two-part,  three-part, 
theme  and  variations,  rhythmic  studies, 
content  and  expressivity  in  the  creative 
process.  Solo  and  group  dance  assignments, 
some  reading  and  written  documentation  of 
work  inside  and  outside  of  the  studio.  Pre- 
requisite: 151a  or  b.  L. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-2:30 

252b  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Projects  and  discussion  in  the  choreographic 

process.  The  student  will  explore  in  solo, 

duet,  or  group  forms  various  devices  and 

motivations  utilized  in  creating  dances;  for 

example,  motif  and  development,  theme  and 

variations, 

A-B-A,  poetry,  dialogue,  music  and  other 

outlets  for  dance  and  movement  expression. 

Some  reading  and  writing  required;  journals, 

critical  analysis.  Prerequisite:  151a  or  b.  L. 

4  credits 

At  UMass,  Hampshire  College  and  Amherst 

College 

272a  Dance  and  Culture 

Introduction  to  dance  as  a  universal  behavior 
of  human  culture.  Through  a  survey  of 
world  dance  traditions  from  both  artistic  and 
anthropological  perspectives,  the  varied 
significance  of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course 
uses  readings,  video  and  film  analysis  and 
dancing  to  familiarize  students  with  func- 
tional aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas 
of  culture.  Students  will  gain  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  dance  in  society  and  an 
overview  of  the  literature  of  both  non-Euro- 
American  and  Euro-American  dance. 
4  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
At  Hampshire  College 

273b  History  of  Dance:  Issues  in  Dance 
History 

From  dance's  earliest  beginnings  in  all  hu- 
man societies  through  its  evolution  to  the 
experimentation  of  today's  choreographers, 
the  history  of  dance  is  multifaceted  and 
multicultural.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
lo  engage  in  specialized  inquiry  of  issues  in 
dance  history.  Topics  will  change  from  se- 
mester to  semester,  based  on  the  expertise 
and  special  interest  of  the  instructor.  Topic 
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for  1993-94:  To  be  announced.  (E) 
4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
llWF  9-9:55  a.m.  at  UMass 

285b  Laban  Movement  Analysis  I 

Laban  Movement  is  a  system  used  to  stuck 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  move- 
ment. Students  will  Ix*  introduced  to  the  con- 
cepts of  effort  (the  various  modes  in  which 
energy  may  be  exerted)  and  shape  (how  the 
IxkK  adapts  itself  to  space).  Other  concepts 
and  vocabulary  presented  in  the  course  will 
facilitate  observing,  describing,  notating  and 
physically  articulating  dance  movement.  Pre- 
requisite: one  semester  dance  technique, 
movement  for  theatre,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 
At  Hampshire  College 

287a  Analysis  of  Rhythm  from  a  Dancer's 
Perspective 

The  study  of  music  from  a  dancer's  perspec- 
tive. Topics  include  musical  notation,  rhyth- 
mic dictation,  construction  of  rhythm,  ele- 
ments of  composition  (dancers  will  choreo- 
graph to  specific  compositional  forms),  com- 
munication between  dancer  and  musician, 
and  music  listening.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
dance  technique  (recommended  for  sopho- 
more year  or  later).  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 
Paul  Ascenzo 
At  UMass 

287b  Analysis  of  Rhythm  from  a 
Dancer's  Perspective 

Same  description  as  287a. 

4  credits 

At  Mount  Holyoke  College 

342b  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance  II 

Lectures  and  readings  will  focus  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  dance  movement  with 
emphasis  on  physiological  and  psychological 
injury  prevention.  A  continuation  of  discus- 
sion of  different  techniques  and  their  move- 
ment implication.  Topics  vary.  L.  Prerequi- 
site: 241  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  Dance. 
4  credits 
At  UMass 

353a  Advanced  Dance  Composition 

Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  choreographic  forms.  Emphasis  on 


the  construction  ol  finished  choreograph}  for 
soloists  or  small  groups  a  selection  of  read 
ings  will  be  assigned  l>\  the  individual  in- 
structor. Required  attendance-  at  and  critical 
analyses  of  selected  performances.  L  Prereq- 
uisite: 252a  or  b  or  permission  ol  the-  instnu 
tor. 

4  credits 
Wendy  Woodson 
At  Amherst  College 

353b  Advanced  Dance  Composition 

A  repetition  of  353a. 

4  credits 

At  Amherst  College 

375b  The  Anthropology  of  Dance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and 
development  of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
mance. It  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 
a  cultural  expression  of  varied  aspects  of 
social  life.  Through  lectures,  readings  and 
films,  the  literature  of  dance  anthropology  is 
revealed.  The  importance  of  myth,  religion, 
ritual  and  social  organization  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dance  forms  is  emphasized.  Theories 
on  the  origin  of  dance,  dance  as  art  or  as 
functional  behavior,  and  methods  of  studying 
dance  are  reviewed.  Comparative  studies 
from  Australia,  Africa,  Indonesia,  Europe,  the 
Circumpolar  regions  and  the  Americas  are 
used  as  examples  of  the  importance  of  dance 
in  societies,  past  and  present.  Students  are 
exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance.  Pre- 
requisite: 272. 
4  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
M  W  10:30  a.m.-noon 

[377a  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Dance] 

4  credits 

377b  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Dance 

Topic  for  1993-94:  to  be  announced. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department.  Departmental  permission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 
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400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 


Production  Courses 

200a  Dance  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  department  productions. 
Students  may  elect  to  fulfill  course  require- 
ments from  a  wide  array  of  production  re- 
lated responsibilities,  including  perfomiance, 
choreography  and  production  run  crew.  May 
be  taken  four  times  for  credit,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  credits  per  semester.  Orientation 
meeting  to  be  arranged. 
1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 
To  be  arranged 

200b  Dance  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a.  Orientation  meeting  to 

be  arranged. 

1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 


Studio  Courses 

Studio  courses  receive  two  credits.  Preregistra- 
tion  for  dance  technique  courses  is  strongly 
recommended.  Enrollment  is  often  limited  to 
25  students,  and  priority  is  given  to  seniors  and 
juniors.  Normally,  students  must  take  partial- 
credit  courses  in  addition  to  a  full  course  load. 
Studio  courses  may  also  require  outside  read- 
ing, video  and  film  viewings,  and/or  concert 
attendance.  No  more  than  12  credits  may  be 
counted  toward  the  degree.  "P"  indicates  that 
permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  "L" 
indicates  that  enrollment  is  limited.  Placement 
will  be  determined  within  the  first  two  weeks. 
Students  may  repeat  studio  courses  2  times  for 
credit.  For  a  complete  list  of  studio  courses 
offered  on  the  other  four  campuses,  please 
consult  the  Five  College  Dance  Department 
schedule  available  from  the  Smith  dance  office. 

Repetition  of  studio  courses  for  credit:  The 
Five  College  Dance  Department  faculty 
strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the 
Five  Colleges  be  allowed  to  take  any  one 
level  <  >f  dan<  e  technique  up  to  three  times 
for  credit,  and  more  with  the  permission  of 
the  academic  adviser. 


249b  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources  for 
Performing  and  Visual  Artists 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  theatre  and  the 
visual  arts,  through  basic  anatomical  and 
functional  knowledge  of  the  body  from  an 
experimental  approach.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  studio  courses  in  dance  or  art,  a 
performance  course  in  music,  Acting  I  in 
theatre,  or  pemiission  of  the  instructors.  Not 
open  to  first-year  students.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  12.  (E) 
2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  Monica  Jakuc  (Music) 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

113a  Modern  Dance  I 

An  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  dance 
movement:  body  alignment,  coordination, 
strength  and  flexibility,  basic  forms  of  loco- 
motion. No  previous  dance  experience  re- 
quired. L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  W  3-4:30  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  UMass 

113b  Modern  Dance  I 

A  repetition  of  113a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

11 4a  Modern  Dance  n 

For  students  who  have  taken  Modern  Dance 

1  or  the  equivalent.  L. 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  9-10:30  a.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Hampshire  College 

11 4b  Modern  Dance  n 

A  repetition  of  114a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

120a  Ballet  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  classical 
balletic  form:  the  understanding  of  correct 
Ixxly  placement;  positions  of  feet,  head  and 
arms;  and  the  development  of  elementary 
habits  of  movement  applicable  to  the  form.  L. 
2  credits 
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To  be  announced 

M  \\  2:30-4  p.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  LJMass 

120b  Ballet  I 

A  repetition  of  L20a. 
2  credits 

7o  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

121a  Ballet  n 

An  elaboration  of  the  fundamentals  of  classi- 
cal ballet  introduced  in  Ballet  I.  Continued 
development  of  movement  applicable  to  the 
form.  L. 

2  credits 

To  hx>  announced 

T  Th  10:30  am. -noon  at  Smith 

121b  Ballet  II 

A  repetition  of  121a. 
2  credits 

To  fx.'  announced 
To  be  arranged 

130a Jazz  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance 
technique:  polyrhythms,  body  isolations, 
movement  analysis,  syncopation.  Perfor- 
mance of  simple  dance  phrases  using  funda- 
mentals. Dance  performance  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  by  individual  instruc- 
tor. L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  \V  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

130b Jazz  I 

A  repetition  of  130a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

131a Jazz H 

An  elaboration  of  fundamentals  of  jazz  danc- 
ing with  an  emphasis  on  more  extensive 
movement  vocabulary.  Class  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  by  individual  instruc- 
tor. L. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  3-4:30  p.m. 

131b  Jazz  n 

An  elaboration  of  the  study  of  jazz  dance 
technique  with  an  emphasis  on  more  exten- 


sive movement  vocabulary    1. 

2  c  redits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

136a  Tap  I 

Introduction  to  the  basic  tap  dance  steps 
with  general  concepts  of  dance  technique. 
Performance  of  traditional  tap  step  patterns 
and  shon  combinations.  Enrollment  limited 
to  IS. 
2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Smith 

137b  Tap  n 

Refinement  of  performance  of  tap  dance 
steps  with  increasing  complexity-  and  length 
of  dance  sequences  learned.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  clarity  of  rhythm  and  body  coordina- 
tion while  working  on  style  and  expression. 
Prerequisite:  Tap  I  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

138a  Musical  Theatre 

This  course  covers  the  development  of  the 
Broadway  musical  historically,  with  emphasis 
on  the  '40s  and  '50s  to  the  present.  Includes 
dance  vocabulary  used  in  Broadway  shows, 
acting  in  dance  and  the  staging  of  songs. 
2  credits 
Ed  ward  Verso 
M  W  1-2:30  p.m. 

143a  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 

strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  and  Teresa 
Gonzalez  (Cuban  I  tec  hniques  and  includes 
Haitian.  Cuban  and  Brazilian  traditional  dance. 
The  cultural  contexts  of  secular  and  religious 
dance  forms  are  emphasized.  Students  are 
involved  in  physical  training,  perfection  of 
Style,  integration  of  music  and  dance  and  an 
appreciation  of  diverse  values  that  are  embod- 
ied in  movement  As  students  develop  skill 
and  respond  to  traditional  Cariblx-an  niles  of 
performance,  they  are  encouraged  to  display 
Cariblx-an  dance  in  studio  and  concert  perfor- 
mance settings.  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
2  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
M  7-10  p.m.  at  smith 
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143b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

Afro-Hatian  Dance. 

2  credits 

At  Amherst  College 

[144b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  n] 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  profi- 
ciency in  Caribbean  dance  styles.  It  continues 
Dunham  and  Gonzalez  technical  training, 
contextual  investigation  and  focuses  on  per- 
formance of  traditional  forms.  Prerequisite: 
143-  Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be  offered 
in  1994-95. 
2  credits 

145b  Cuban  Dance  Traditions 

This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies  of 
the  Orishas,  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 
other  sacred  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength, 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
course  includes  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming  and 
dancing. 
2  credits 
Yvonne  Daniel 
M  7-10  p.m. 

[147b  Middle  Eastern  Dance] 

Study  of  the  movements,  rhythms  and  history 
of  Middle  Eastern  dance.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
the  torso  isolations,  arm  and  head  gestures 
and  steps/footwork  which  are  basic  to 
dances  of  the  Arab  world.  Students  will  learn 
to  identify  and  dance  to  the  various  Middle 
Eastern  rhythms  (4/4,  2/4,  6/8,  9/8)  and  to 
accompany  their  dance  with  finger  cymbals 
(zils)  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
2  credits 

215a  Modern  Dance  in 

Practice  in  personal  skills  (mobilizing  weight, 
articulating  joints,  finding  center,  increasing 
range  and  incorporating  strength)  and  move- 
ment expressivity  (phrasing,  dynamics  and 
rhythmic  acuity).  Prerequisite:  113a  or  b  and 
a  minimum  of  one  year  of  modern  dance 
study. 

1  ( redits 

To  he  announced 

T  Th  2:30-4  p.m.  at  Smith 

Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

215b  Modern  Dance  ffl 

A  repetition  of  21Sa. 

2  credits 


To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

21 6a  Modern  Dance  IV 

Continued  training  in  modern  dance  tech- 
niques and  theories.  Designed  for  students 
with  a  strong  technical  foundation.  Permis- 
sion/audition. Prerequisite:  215a  or  b.  2 
credits 

Rebecca  Nordstrom 
At  Hampshire  College 

21 6b  Modern  Dance  IV 

A  repetition  of  21 6a. 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

222a  Ballet  in 

A  continued  elaboration  of  classical  ballet 
technique  through  barre  and  center  practice, 
with  an  emphasis  on  body  placement,  flex- 
ibility, strength  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  movement.  Increased  vocabu- 
lary and  its  placement  into  combinations  in 
center  floor.  Development  of  performance 
qualities  and  style.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 

Edward  Verso,  T  Th  9-10:30  a.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

223b  Ballet  IV 

Concentration  on  specific  techniques  funda- 
mental to  expertise  in  classical  balletic  form. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  balance  and 
endurance  and  on  building  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  steps  in  combination.  Pointe  work 
included  at  discretion  of  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
To  be  arranged  at  Smith 
Also  at  UMass 

232a Jazz  m 

A  further  examination  of  jazz  dance  prin- 
ciples of  polyrhythms,  syncopation  and  body 
isolations  with  an  emphasis  on  more  ex- 
tended movement  phrases  and  musicality. 
Focus  on  clarity  of  style  and  presentation. 
Dance  performance  attendance  and  dress 
code  as  required  by  individual  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
At  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 
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232b  Jazz  ffl 

A  repetition  ol  2Ma. 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

233b  Jazz  IV 

Emphasis  on  extended  movement  phrases. 
complex  musicality  and  development  of  jazz 
dance  style.  Class  attendance  and  dress  code- 
as  required  by  individual  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
Ai  I  Mass 

317a  Modern  Dance  V 

Refinement  of  personal  technical  clarity  and 
introduction  to  performance  skills.  Musicality, 
inteqiretation,  learning  longer  movement 
sequences.  Audition  required.  Prerequisite: 
216a  or  b.  L  and  P. 
2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  M  W  9-10:30  a.m.  at  Smith 
Also  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  UMass 

317b  Modern  Dance  V 

A  repetition  of  317a. 

2  credits 

At  Hampshire  College 

318b  Modern  Dance  VI 

Further  refinement  of  dance  technique  and 
performance  skills.  Audition  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 317a  or  b.  L  and  P. 
2  credits 
Susan  Waltner 
M  W  9-10:30  a.m. 

324a  Ballet  V 

Combinations  of  increasing  complexity  at  the 
bane  (".enter  work  emphasizes  adagio,  tours, 
petite  and  grande  allegro,  and  batterie.  De- 
velopment of  performance  technique.  Pointe 
work  included  at  discretion  of  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
Edward  Verso 
MWF  10:30  a.m.-noon 
Also  at  UMass  and  Mount  Holyoke 

325b  Ballet  VI 

An  elaboration  of  increasing  complexity  of 
work  at  the  bane.  Center  work  continues 
emphasis  on  and  expands  vocabulary  in 
adagio,  tours,  petite  and  grande  allegro,  and 
batterie.  Further  development  of  perfor- 
mance technique  and  personal  style  within 
the  classical  genre.  Pointe  work  included.  L. 
2  credits 


Edward  Verso 

MWF'MiHn  am 

326b  Ballet  Variations 
A  study  of  solo  and  group  variations  from 
the  classical  ballet  repertory.  Variations  will 
be  taught  from  ballets  such  as  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  And  Giselle,  Students  must  be  profi- 
cient at  pointe  work.  L  and  P.  (E) 
2  credits 
I'd  ward  Verso 
M  W  10:30  a.m.-noon 

334a Jazz  V 

Advanced  principles  of  jazz  dancing:  com- 
plex rhythmic  analysis,  extended  movement 
phrases,  development  of  any  individual  jazz 
dance  style.  Selected  readings,  dance  perfor- 
mance attendance  and  dress  code  as  re- 
quired by  individual  instructor.  L. 
2  credits 
Kathyjen  n  ings 
At  UMass 

334b  Jazz  V 

A  repetition  of  334a. 
2  credits 
At  UMass 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Yvonne  Daniel  and  Susan  Waltner. 

The  dance  major  at  Smith  is  offered  through 
the  Five  College  Dance  Department  and 
culminates  in  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Smith  College.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  stu- 
dent a  broad  view  of  dance  in  preparation 
for  a  professional  career  or  further  study. 
Students  are  exposed  to  courses  in  dance 
history,  creative  and  aesthetic  studies,  scien- 
tific aspects  of  dance,  the  language  of  move- 
ment (Labanotation  and  Laban  Movement 
Analysis)  and  dance  technique  and  perfor- 
mance. For  studio  courses,  no  more  than 
four  courses  in  a  single  idiom  will  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  At  least  two  of 
these  courses  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 

Requirements: 

1.  171  and  272  or  273 

2.  241 

3.  (1811  or  285 

4.  151,  200  and  1^1 
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5.  five  courses  in  dance  technique.  No  more 
than  four  courses  in  a  single  idiom  will  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  At  least  two 
semesters  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 
Technique  courses  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  no  more  than  twice. 

6.  three  courses  from  the  following:  287, 
353,  377,  342,  375 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Smith  College 
Department  of  Dance. 

Requirements:  Three  core  courses  that 
provide  experience  in  three  areas  of  dance 
plus  two  additional  elective  courses  so  that 
students  may  emphasize  their  own  areas  of 
interest:  history,  choreography,  technique, 
movement  analysis.  The  three  core  courses 
are  151,  171  and  two  studio  classes  (each 
worth  two  credits).  The  elective  courses  may 
be  chosen  from  [181],  241,  252,  272,  273,  285, 
287,  353  and  375.  One  of  the  elective  courses 
may  consist  of  one  studio  course  plus  2 
credits  of  dance  production  (200).  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  the  student  take  151  and 
171  and  begin  the  technique  courses  before 
taking  the  elective  courses. 

Studio  Courses:  Studio  courses  receive  two 
credits.  Preregistration  for  dance  technique 
courses  is  strongly  recommended.  Enrollment 
is  often  limited  to  25  students,  and  priority  is 
given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Normally  stu- 
dents must  take  partial-credit  courses  in 
addition  to  a  full-course  load.  No  more  than 
12  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  de- 
gree. "P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required.  "L"  indicates  that  en- 
rollment is  limited.  Placement  will  be  deter- 
mined within  the  first  two  weeks  of  classes. 
Within  limits,  students  may  repeat  studio 
courses  for  credit. 

Studio  Courses: 

136  Tap  I 

137  Tap  II 

138  Musical  Theatre 

143  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance 
[144  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  II] 
145  Cuban  Dance  Traditions 
147  Middle  Eastern  Dance 

113  Modern  Dance  I 

114  Modem  Dance  II 


215  Modern  Dance  III 

216  Modern  Dance  IV 

317  Modern  Dance  V 

318  Modern  Dance  VI 

120  Ballet  I 

121  Ballet  II 

222  Ballet  III 

223  Ballet  IV 

324  Ballet  V 

325  Ballet  VI 

130  Jazz  I 

131  Jazz  II 

232  Jazz  III 

233  Jazz  IV 
334  Jazz  V 


Honors 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Five  College  Courses 

Students  should  consult  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  course  list  for  Five  Col- 
lege course  offerings.  Spring  semester  course 
hours  will  be  listed  in  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  spring  schedule,  available 
at  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance 
office  and  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment office. 

Adviser:  To  be  announced. 


Graduate:  M.FA  Program 

Adviser:  Yvonne  Daniel. 

"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required. 

510a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IA 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique,  including 

modern,  ballet,  tap,  ethnic  and  jazz.  Eight  to 

10  hours  of  studio  work.  P. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 
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510b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IB  590b  Research  and  Thesis 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequisite:       »  credits 

510a.  P. 

4  credits  591a  Special  Studies 

To  he  announced  4  credits 

To  he  arranged 

591b  Special  Studies 
520a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  HA  4  credits 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  b.  P. 
\  credits 

To  /*'  announced 
To  be  arranged 

520b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  OB 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  b,  520a.  P. 
\  credits 
To  fx'  announced 

To  he  arranged 

521a  Choreography  as  a  Creative  Process 

Advanced  work  in  choreographic  design  and 
related  production  design.  Study  of  the  cre- 
ative process  and  how  it  is  manifested  in 
choreography.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of 
choreography. 
i  credits 
Susan  Waltner 
MWF  10:30  a.m.-noon 

[540a  History  and  Literature  of  Dance] 

Emphasis  will  include:  in-class  discussion 
and  study  of  dance  history  and  dance  re- 
search, current  research  methods  in  dance, 
the  use  of  primary  and  secondary  source 
material.  Students  will  complete  a  dance 
history  research  paper  on  a  topic  of  their 
choice.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of  dance 
history-.  To  he  offered  in  1994-95. 
\  credits 

[553b  Choreography  and  Music] 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  between 
music  and  dance  with  attention  to  the  form 
and  content  of  hoth  art  forms.  Prerequisites: 
three  semesters  of  choreography,  familiarity 
with  basic  music  theory-  and  permission  of 
instnictor.  To  he  offered  in  1994-95. 
*  credits 


590a  Research  and  Thesis 

Production  project, 
a  credits 
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Professor 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 
Literature),  Acting  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Ph.D. 
Takao  Hagiwara,  Ph.D. 
Teresa  Yu,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Young-Hee  Lee,  M.A. 
Tomiko  Hayashi,  M.A. 
Shin-Yun  Yeh,  M.A. 
Sachiko  Sakai,  B.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 

Assistants 

Pan  Min,  M.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 


Courses  in  English 

CHI  24la  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
From  Early  Times  to  the  Sung 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  end  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The 
values  of  Chinese  literary  civilization,  the  role 
of  the  Confucian  classics  and  developments 
in  lyric  poetry,  rhapsody,  fiction  and  other 
prose  genres,  and  literary  criticism  will  be 
examined  through  a  study  of  representative 
works. 
4  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

CHI  242b  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
Yuan  to  the  Present 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  the  Yuan 
dynasty  to  contemporary  times.  Develop- 
ments in  poetry,  drama,  the  novel  and  other 
prose  genres,  and  literary  criticism  will  be 
examined  through  a  study  of  representative 
master  works  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  aspects  of  continuity  and  change  in  the 
modern  world. 
4  credits 
Theresa  Yu 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


[CHI  260b  Modern  Chinese  Literature] 

Modern  China  has  undergone  profound 
social,  cultural  and  political  changes  that  in  a 
relatively  short  time  have  challenged  centu- 
ries of  Confucian  tradition  and  institutions. 
The  course  focuses  on  the  presentation  of 
self  and  society  in  modern  Chinese  literature, 
the  role  of  the  writer  and  intellectual  in 
modern  China  and  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  narrative  and  poetic  traditions. 
Readings  include  selected  fiction  and  poems 
in  translation  from  the  late  Qing  Dynasty  to 
the  present,  covering  works  of  the  May 
Fourth  period,  PRC  literature  and  writings 
from  Taiwan.  Whenever  possible  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  comparisons  with 
Western  literature. 
4  credits 

CLT  350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and  West 

A  study  of  poetic  sequences  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia  in  pre-modern  and  modern  times. 
The  course  will  examine  the  strategies  of 
form  and  content  that  define  such  sequences 
as  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  Ronsard's  Sonnets 
pour  Helene,  Gongora's  Soledades,  Garcia 
Lorca's  Poeta  en  Nueva  York,  T.S.  Eliot's 
Four  Quartets,  The  Diary  of  Izumi  Shikibu 
and  renga  and  haikai  sequences  of  Shinkei, 
Basin >  and  others.  All  texts  will  be  available 
in  English  translation. 
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4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

[CLT  360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Literature] 
The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always 
situated  literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.  This 
course  will  explore  the  hows  and  whys  of 
ethics  in  literature  through  comparative  read- 
ings in  Chinese  and  Western  literature  and 
criticism,  and  through  an  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  How  does  literature 
achieve  ethical  legitimacy?  What  do  literary 
works  teach?  To  contemporaries?  To  latecom- 
ers!'' In  defining  the  problematics  of  culture, 
how  do  they  help  readers  make  moral 
Choices?  What  validity  do  they  have  outside 
the  native  culture?  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
200-level  literature  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[JPN  230a  Japanese  Language  and 
Culture] 

The  study  of  Japanese  at  the  sociocultural 
and  structural  level  through  comparative 
analyses  with  English.  Major  topics  of  discus- 
sion will  include  structural  analyses, 
ethnomethodology,  pragmatics  and  language 
use  in  society  (i.e.,  communication,  sexism, 
stereotypes,  kinship,  etc.).  Basic  knowledge 
of  Japanese  is  desirable.  Offered  in  alternate 
years. 
4  credits 

JPN  250a  Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation 

Readings  in  translation  in  poetry,  narrative 
and  drama  aimed  at  understanding  the  es- 
sential aspects  of  the  Japanese  culture  and 
sensibility  before  the  modern  era  of  Western 
influence.  Lectures  on  the  sociohistorical 
contexts  of  the  works  and  the  character  of 
major  literary  genres;  discussions  focus  on 
interpreting  the  central  images  of  human 
value  within  each  period. 
4  credits 

Takao  Hag  iu  'a  ra 
TTh  3— 4:50  p.m. 

JPN  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation 

Selected  readings  in  translation  from  modern 
Japanese  fiction  and  poetry  by  representative 


writers  such  as  Yasunari  Kawabata,  \  ukk) 
Mishima  and  Kenji  Miyazawa.  Tins  course 

explores  the  authors   Literary  Styles  and  such 

themes  as  amae (dependence),  alienation, 

death  and  nature. 

j  ( redits 

Takao  Hagiwara 

T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature] 

Changing  and  unchanging  aspects  of  the 
image  of  women  in  Japanese  literature  will 
be  examined  through  readings  in  ancient  and 
modern  fiction,  drama  and  poetry.  Students 
will  also  consider  possible  new  approaches 
to  male-female  relationships  which  are  sug- 
gested by  contemporary  texts.  Texts  by 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  Sei  Shonagon,  Chikamatsu, 
Saikaku,  Tanizaki,  Kawabata,  Enchi,  Kono, 
Tsushima,  etc.  All  readings  are  in  English 
translation.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  course 
in  Japanese  literature  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 


Chinese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

CHI  110d  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 

An  introduction  to  spoken  Mandarin  and 
modern  written  Chinese,  presenting  basic 
elements  of  grammar,  sentence  structures 
and  some  700  Chinese  characters.  Emphasis 
on  development  of  oral/aural  proficiency  as 
well  as  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 
writing  Chinese  characters.  This  course  is 
designed  for  students  with  no  background  in 
Chinese.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
12  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
MWF  8-9:50  a.m. 

CHI  220d  Intermediate  Chinese 

Continued  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
oral  proficiency  and  functional  literacy  in 
modern  Mandarin.  Conversation  and  narra- 
tive practice,  reading  exercises,  short  compo- 
sition assignments  and  work  with  audio- 
visual materials.  Prerequisite;  HOd. 
8  credits 
Shin-Yun  Yeb 
M  \V  F  9-9:50  a.m.:  drill  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
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CHI  301a  Advanced  Chinese 
Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure  of 
Chinese  and  readings  in  modern  literary 
Chinese  materials,  supplemented  by  audio- 
visual materials.  Prerequisite:  220d  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 
Shin-yun  Yeh 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

CHI  302b  Advanced  Chinese 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Includes  introduction 
to  newspaper  Chinese  and  expository  com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  301a. 
4  credits 
Shin-yun  Yeh 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

CHI  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent  projects 
in  connection  with  China-related  individual 
studies. 
4  credits 

CHI  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Japanese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

JPN  llOd  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Japa- 
nese. Developing  oral  proficiency  in  the 
basic  expressions  and  sentence  patterns  of 
ordinary  conversation,  along  with  the  ability 
to  handle  the  rudiments  of  the  writing  sys- 
tem. Enrollment  limited  to  15  per  section. 
12  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Takao  Hagiwara, 
Sachiko  Sakai 

Section  I:  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20 
a.m. 

Sec  lion  II:  M  WF  10-10:50  a.m.,  TTh  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 

Section  III:  M  W  F  11-11:50  a.m.,  TTh  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 

JPN  220d  Intermediate  Japanese 
Course  focuses  on  development  of  oral  profi- 
c  iency,  acquisition  ol  advanced  sentence 
patterns,  and  reading  and  writing  practices. 
<  )ral  aural  communicative  skills  will  be  at 


tained  together  with  a  solid  understanding  of 
the  social  and  cultural  context  of  the  lan- 
guage. Prerequisite:  llOd  or  the  equivalent. 
Enrollment  limited  to  13  per  section. 
8  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Keiko  Ueda,  Sachiko 
Sakai 

Section  I:  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Section  II:  M  W  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

JPN  301a  Advanced  Japanese 

Development  of  advanced  proficiency  in 

speech  and  reading  through  study  of  varied 

prose  pieces  and  audio-visual  materials. 

Prerequisite:  220d  or  the  equivalent. 

4  credits 

Tomiko  Hayashi 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

JPN  302b  Advanced  Japanese 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Prerequisite:  301a  or 

the  equivalent. 

4  credits 

Tomiko  Hayashi 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-S:50  a.m. 

JPN  350b  Contemporary  Texts 

Study  of  various  contemporary  texts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  learned  journals  and 
literary  works,  with  a  view  to  developing 
reading  competence  in  original  materials 
through  advanced  syntactic  analysis  and 
exposure  to  all  Kanji  in  ordinary  usage. 
Class  and  discussions  are  normally  con- 
ducted in  Japanese.  Prerequisite:  301a,  302b 
or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

JPN  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent 
projects  in  connection  with  Japan-related 
studies. 
4  credits 

JPN  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Korean  Language 

KOR  llOd  Intensive  Elementary  Korean 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Korean. 
Emphasis  on  oral  proficiency  and  on  the 
acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  skills.  This 
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course  is  designed  for  students  with  no  back- 
ground in  Korean.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
12  credits 
Young-Hee  Lee 

MWF  11-11:50,  TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  course  requirements  are  designed  so 
that  a  student  will  concentrate  on  either 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and  literature, 
but  will  have  the  option  of  being  exposed  to 
the  other. 


in  addition  to  the  courses  offered  at  Smith, 

courses  ottered  at  the  other  tour  colleges  and 
in  junior  year  abroad  programs  may  Ik*  taken 
tor  credit  toward  the  requirement,  with  (lie 
restriction  that  the  numl>er  of  courses  taken 
away  from  Smith  toward  the  minor  be  limited 
to  three.  Sftidents  planning  on  spending  the 
junior  year  abroad  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  list  ot  courses  to  be 
credited  toward  the  minor  and  must  seek  final 
approval  for  the  courses  upon  their  return. 


Requirements 

The  first  year  of  Chinese  (CHI  HOd)  or  Japa- 
nese (JPN  HOd)  is  a  prerequisite  for  admis- 
sion. The  minor  will  consist  of  a  total  of  six 
courses  in  the  following  distribution: 

1.  Intermediate  Chinese  (CHI  220d)  or 
Intermediate  Japanese  (JPN  220d). 

2.  Four  courses  on  East  Asian  literature  in 
translation  and  linguistics  chosen  from  the 
following: 

CHI  241a       The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
From  Early  Times  to  the  Sung 

CHI  242b       The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
Yuan  to  the  Present 

[CHI  260b      Modern  Chinese  Literature] 

CHI  301a       Advanced  Chinese 

CHI  302b       Advanced  Chinese  (A  continua- 
tion of  301a) 

CHI  404a,b    Special  Studies 

(CLT  360b      The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Literature] 

[JPN  230a      Japanese  Language  and  Culture] 

JPN  250a        Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation 

JPN  260b       Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation 

JPN  301a        Advanced  Japanese 

JPN  302b       Advanced  Japanese  (A  continu- 
ation of  301a) 

JPN  350b       Contemporary  Texts 

[JPN  360b      Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature] 

JPN  404a, b     Special  Studies 
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Professor 

"Marylin  Rhie,  Ph.D.,  Art  and  East  Asian  Studies,  Director 

Participating  Faculty 

Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Professor  of  History 

Steven  M.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Government 

Takao  Hagiwara,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Tomiko  Hayashi,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

James  B.  Hubbard,  Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist  Studies 

Young-Hee  Lee,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Sachiko  Sakai,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Keiko  Ueda,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

"Taitetsu  Unno,  Professor  of  Religion  and  East  Asian  Studies 

Dennis  Yasutomo,  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Shin-Yun  Yeh,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 

Teresa  Yu,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 


HST  218a  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Confucian  Thought  and 
Art  of  China  and  Korea.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  a  comparison  of  the  philosophic 
expression  of  Confucianism  in  China  and 
Korea  and  to  analysis  of  related  works  of  art, 
primarily  painting  and  architecture.  The  focus 
will  be  on  texts  and  art  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  in 
China  and  from  the  Yi  Dynasty  [Choson 
Period]  (1392-1910)  in  Korea.  No  prerequi- 
sites. 
4  credits 

Daniel  Gardner,  Marylin  Rhie 
T  1^4  p.m. 

GOV  228b  Government  and  Politics  of 
Japan 

i  c  redits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


tions,  political  identity  and  interaction  with 
foreign  cultures  from  its  origins  to  the  19th 
century.  To  be  offered  in  1994-9S. 
4  credits 

250b  Modern  Japan 

An  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  Japanese 
culture  and  society  in  the  20th  century. 
While  the  course  will  survey  Japan's  interna- 
tional emergence  since  the  Meiji  Restoration 
(1868),  primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
developments  in  post-World  War  II  society, 
culture  and  political  economy. 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
Th  1-4  p.m. 

[270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Studies] 

To  lx-  offered  in  1994-95. 

4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 


[249a  Traditional  Japan] 

An  introduction  to  premodern  Japan,  The 
course  will  survey  the  developmenl  and 
evolution  of  Japan's  society,  cultural  tradi 


REL  273)  Colloquium  in  East  Asian 
Religions 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
developmenl  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  ritual  and 
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institutions  in  relation  to  the  state,  from  its 
earliest  inception  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
diffusion  of  Buddhist  values  in  Japanese 
culture,  particularly  in  the  aesthetic  realm 
(literature,  gardens,  tea,  the  martial  arts,  etc.) 
4  credits 
Jttmie  Hubbard 

M  T  W  Th  2-5  p.m.,  occasional  films  in  the 
evening,  January  5-21,  1994 

(RFX  274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Art] 

[279b  Colloquium:  The  Art  and  Culture  of 
Tibet] 

The  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  of 
Titxjt  are  presented  within  their  cultural 
context  from  the  period  of  the  Yarlung  dy- 
nasts I seventh  century)  through  the  rule  of 
the  Dalai  Lamas  to  the  present.  To  be  offered 
in  1994-95 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 

[GOV  348a  Seminar  in  International 
Politics] 

i  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 


provide  a  coherent  understanding  and  basic 

competence  in  the  major  Asian  civilizations 
ot  china  and  Japan.  It  may  be  undertaken 

with  a  view  to  broadening  the  scope  of  any 
major;  to  acquiring,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, an  Asian  perspective  within  any  of  the 
humanistic  and  social-scientific  disciplines;  or 
as  the  basis  of  future  graduate  work  and  or 
careers  related  to  East  Asia. 

Requirements:  The  first  year  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  language  (CHI  llOd  or  JPN  llOd)  is 
a  prerequisite  for  admission.  The  minor  will 
consist  of  a  total  of  six  courses,  no  more  than 
three  of  which  shall  be  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions, in  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Second-year  Chinese  or  Japanese 
language  (CHI  220d  or  JPN  220d);  and 

2.  Four  other  courses  from  the  list  below, 
two  of  which  shall  normally  be  drawn 
from  Division  I  and  two  from  Divison  II: 

I.  East  Asian  art,  literature,  religion,  or  other 
humanities; 

II.  East  Asian  history,  government, 
economics,  or  other  social  sciences. 

Division  I 


GOV  351b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Japan 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Minor 


Advisers:   Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Takao 
Hagiwara,  Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Young-Hee 
Lee,  Marylin  M.  Rhie,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Dennis 
Yasutomo,  Teresa  Yu. 

The  interdepartmental  minor  in  East  Asian 
Studies  is  a  program  of  study  designed  to 


[ART  207a      The  Art  of  China] 

[ART  208b     The  Art  of  Japan] 

[ART  375b      Studies  in  Asian  Art] 

CHI  241a       The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

From  Early  Times  to  the  Sung 
CHI  242b       The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

Yuan  to  the  Present 
[CHI  260b      Modern  Chinese  Literature] 
[CLT  360b      The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 

Western  Literature] 
[EAS  249a      Traditional  Japan] 
[EAS  270a       Colloquium  in  East  Asian 

Studies] 
IEAS  279b      The  Art  and  Culture  of  Tibet] 
HST  218a       Thought  and  Art  in  China: 

Confucian  Thought  and  Art  oi 

China  and  Korea 
(JPN  230a      Japanese  Language  and  Culture] 
JPN  250a        Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation 
JPN  260b        Modem  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation 
[IPN  360b       Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 

Japanese  Literature] 
REL  110b       Poetry  as  Contemplation 

(Section  A) 
REL  110b        Politics  of  Enlightenment 

(Section  E) 
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REL  272a        Buddhist  Thought 

REL  275]         Interterm  Colloquium  in  East 

Asian  Religions:  Japanese 

Buddhism 
[REL  274b      Japanese  Buddhism  and 

Buddhist  Art] 
REL  37la        Problems  in  Buddhist 

Philosophy 

Division  II 

[EAS  249a      Traditional  Japan] 

EAS  250b       Modern  Japan 

GOV  228b     The  Government  and  Politics  of 

Japan 
GOV  230b     The  Government  and  Politics  of 

China 
[GOV  344b    Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of 

the  Chinese  People's  Republic] 
[GOV  348a     Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

Conflict  and  Cooperation  in 

Asia] 
GOV  349b     Seminar  in  International  Rela- 
tions and  Comparative  Politics 
GOV  351b     Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government  and  International 

Relations:  Foreign  Policy  of 

Japan 
HST  211a       The  Emergence  of  China 
HST  212b       East  Asia  in  Transformation, 

A.D.  600-1850 
[HST  213a      Aspects  of  Chinese  and 

Japanese  History] 
HST  214b      Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China 
HST  218a       Thought  and  Art  in  China: 

Confucian  Thought  and  Art  in 

China  and  Korea 
[HST  317a      Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

Additionally,  there  are  opportunities  available 
for  junior  year  study  abroad  in  China  and  in 
Japan  under  the  Associated  Kyoto  Program 
and  other  programs.  Note:  Students  planning 
to  study  away  from  Smith  during  their  junior 
year  should  consult  with  their  adviser  about 
their  proposed  course  of  study  and  upon 
their  return  must  receive  approval  from  their 
adviser  for  the  courses  taken. 
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Economics 


Professors 

Robert  T.  Averitt,  Ph.D. 

Frederick  Leonard,  Ph.D. 

Mark  Aldrich,  Ph.D. 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris,  Ph.D. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Ph.D. 

Randall  Bartlett,  Ph.D. 

"Robert  Buchele,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  fall  semester 

jRoger  T.  Kaufman,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Charles  P.  Staelin,  Ph.D. 

"Karen  Pfeifer,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  spring  semester 


Thomas  A.  Riddell,  Ph.D. 
Nola  Reinhardt,  Ph.D. 
"Elizabeth  Savoca,  Ph.D. 
Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Ph.D. 
Cynthia  Browning,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Emily  Kawano,  B.A. 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Molly  Jahnige  Robinson,  M.A. 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a 
major  in  the  department  and  who  hope  to 
spend  their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  150  and  153  in  the  first  year 
and  to  take  additional  courses  in  economics 
in  the  sophomore  year.  Majors  in  economics 
are  strongly  advised  to  take  250,  253  and  190 

j  as  soon  after  the  introductory  courses  as 
possible.  Students  considering  graduate  study 
in  economics  are  advised  to  take  227  and  280 

:  aswellasMTH  111,  112  and  211. 


General  Courses 

150a  Introductory  Microeconomics 

An  introduction  to  supply  and  demand  analy- 
sis and  its  application  to  contemporary  eco- 
nomic problems.  Attendance  is  required  at 
four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings. 
4  credits 

Nola  Reinhardt,  Director;  Members  of  the 
Department 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  M 
WF  11-11:50  a.m.;  MWF  1:10-2  p.m.;TTh 
1-2:20  p.m. 


150b  Introductory  Microeconomics 

A  repetition  of  150a.  Attendance  is  required 

at  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 

meetings. 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin,  Director;  Members  of  the 

Department 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  T 

Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th 

1-2:20  p.m. 

153a  Introductory  Macroeconomics 
Major  determinants  of  unemployment  and 

inflation  and  policies  for  promoting  full 
employment  and  price  stability.  Attendance 
is  required  at  four  Monday  evening  com- 
bined section  meetings. 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Director;  Members  of  the 
Department 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11-11:50  a.m.; 
M  W  2:40-i  p.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th 
10:30-11:50  a.m.;  TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

153b  Introductory  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  of  153a.  Attendance  is  required 
at  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings. 

4  credits 
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Andrew  Zimbalist,  Director;  Members  of  the 
Department 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  M 
W  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th 
10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Economists 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting  and  analyzing  empirical  data. 
Attention  to  descriptive  statistics  and  statisti- 
cal inference.  Topics  include  elementary 
sampling,  probability,  sampling  distributions, 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing  and  regression. 
Assignments  include  use  of  micro  computers 
to  analyze  labor  market  survey  data  on  the 
earnings  and  work  experiences  of  men  and 
women.  Prerequisite:  150  and  153  recom- 
mended. 
4  credits 

Robert  Buchele,  Molly  Robinson  (Social 
Sciences) 

Lee.  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50 
p.m.;  T  3-4:50  p.m.;  W  2:10-4  p.m. 

190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Economists 

A  repetition  of  190a. 

4  credits 

Cynthia  Browning,  Molly  Robinson  (Social 

Sciences) 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  T 

3-4:50  p.m.;  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

[227b  Mathematical  Economics] 

The  use  of  mathematical  tools  to  analyze 
economic  problems,  with  emphasis  on  linear 
algebra  and  differential  calculus.  Applications 
particularly  in  comparative  statics  and  optimi- 
zation problems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  111,  112, 
ECO  253  and  250  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

229a  The  Design  of  Models  in  Economic 
Analysis 

A  study  of  the  construction,  use  and  evalua- 
tion of  economic  models,  both  abstract  and 
empirically  based.  Macroeconomic  simulation 
and  forecasting,  market  simulation,  public 
policy  analysis  in  such  areas  as  environmen- 
tal protection  and  urban  decay,  the  limits  to 
growth  and  the  study  ot  complex  organiza- 
tions  Emphasis  on  "hands  on"  modeling 
using  the  computer    No  prior  computer  cxpe 
rience  is  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 


Prerequisites:  250,  253,  190  and  MTH  111,  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Economic  Theory 

250a  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource 
allocation  in  a  market  economy.  Covers  the 
theory  of  consumer,  producer  and  social 
choice.  Attention  to  pricing  under  various 
market  structures  and  to  the  principles  gov- 
erning resource  allocation  when  markets  fail. 
The  welfare  implications  of  a  decentralized 
price  system  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  150. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
Lee.  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  M  11-11:50 
a.m.;  W  9-9:50  a.m.;  F  11-11:50  a.m. 

250b  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

A  repetition  of  250a. 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  M  2:40-3:30 

p.m.;  T  1-1:50  p.m.;  W  9-9:50  a.m. 

253a  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the 
determination  of  and  changes  in  the  level  of 
national  output.  Prerequisite:  153- 
4  credits 

Frederick  Leonard 

Lee.  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  T  9-9:50  a.m.; 
T  10:30-11:20  a.m.;  T  1-1:50  p.m. 

253b  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  of  253a. 

4  credits 

Emily  Kawano 

Lee.  TTh  1-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  W  11-11:50  a.m.; 

W  1:10-2  p.m.;  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

[256a  Marxian  Political  Economy] 
Fundamentals  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  his- 
torical materialism,  value  and  surplus  value, 
a<  (  umulation  and  crisis  and  the  role-  of  gov- 
ernment in  capitalist  society;  supplementary 
readings  applying  Marxian  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  contemporary  American  capital- 
ism Prerequisites:  150  and  153. 
4  credits 
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270b  History  of  Economic  Thought 

A  stuck'  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their 
contribution  to  economics,  the  use  made  of 
their  work;  the  intellectual  climate  of  their 
time;  an  appraisal  of  the  intellectual  heritage 
of  contemporary  economics.  Prerequisites: 
150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Rofx'rt  Averitt 
MWF  1 1—11:50  a.m. 

280a  Econometrics 

Applied  regression  analysis.  The  specification 
and  estimation  of  economic  models,  hypoth- 
esis testing,  statistical  significance,  interpreta- 
tion of  results,  policy  implications.  Emphasis 
on  practical  applications  using  both  cross- 
section  and  time-series  data.  Prerequisites: 
150,  153,  and  190  or  MTH  107  or  MTH  245 
andMTH  111. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Savoca 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

[321a  Seminar:  Economics  of 
Organizations] 

Economic  analysis  of  administrative  struc- 
tures as  actors  in,  and  substitutes  for,  mar- 
kets. Organizations  as  economic  cost  reduc- 
ing institutions.  Internal  characteristics,  im- 
pacts on  economic  performance,  information 
and  decision  making.  Effective  use  of  human 
talent  via  internal  labor  markets.  Determi- 
nants of  the  boundaries  between  organiza- 
tions and  markets.  Prerequisite:  250.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

326a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Macroeconomic 
Theory 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Business  Cycle  Theory. 
Are  business  cycles  caused  by  endogenous 
or  exogenous  factors?  How  do  the  real  and 
financial  sectors  interact?  Are  cycles  essen- 
tially repetitive  or  does  the  structural  evolu- 
tion of  the  economic  system  alter  the  way  in 
which  they  occur?  Such  questions  are  par- 
ticularly important  given  the  unusual  nature 
of  the  most  recent  economic  downturn. 
Prerequisite:  253- 
4  credits 

Cynthia  Browning 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


333a  Seminar:  Free  Market  Economics 

The  structure  and  institutions  ot  a  tree  mar- 
ket economy;  roles  of  government  and  philo- 
sophical principles  underlying  the  concept  ot 
a  free  market  economy;  macro-  and  micro 
perfonnance  of  a  free  market  economy; 
political-economic  approach  toward  per- 
ceived society-wide  problems  and  issues. 
such  as  abortion  and  drug  and  gun  control, 
in  a  free  market  economy.  Prerequisite:  250 
or  253. 
4  credits 
Fred  H.  Leonard 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


The  American  Economy 

[220b  Labor  Relations  and  Economic 
Performance] 

The  role  of  education,  training  and  labor- 
management  relations  in  productivity  growth 
and  international  competitiveness.  Compara- 
tive analysis  of  labor  relations  and  economic 
performance  in  the  U.S.  and  other  major 
OECD  countries  (e.g.,  Japan,  Germany  and 
Sweden).  New  directions  in  labor  relations  at 
the  workplace.  Are  unions  any  longer  rel- 
evant? Prerequisites:  150,  153  and  190.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

222a  Women's  Labor  and  the  Economy 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  changing 
economic  conditions  on  women's  work  and 
the  effect  of  women's  work  patterns  on  the 
economy.  Major  topics  include  wage  differen- 
tials, occupational  segregation,  labor  force 
participation,  education  and  women's  earnings, 
women  and  poverty,  and  the  economics  of 
child  care.  Strategies  for  improving  women's 
economic  options.  Prerequisite:  150  and  190. 
4  credits 
Mark  A  Id  rich 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

224b  Environmental  Economics 

The  causes  of  environmental  degradation 
and  the  role  that  markets  can  play  in  both 
causing  and  solving  pollution  problems.  The 
efficiency,  equity,  and  impact  on  economic 
growth  of  current  and  proposed  future  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  Prerequisite:  150. 
4  credits 
Mark  A  Id  rich 
T  Tli  9-10:20  a.m. 
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225a  Political  Economic  Analysis 

Economic  analysis  of  the  formation  and 
operation  of  government.  Law  as  an  impor- 
tant economic  and  political  institution.  Eco- 
nomic institutions  as  political  actors.  Power 
relationships  in  economic  behavior.  Prerequi- 
site: 250.  Recommended:  GOV  200. 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

230b  Urban  Economics 

An  introductory  economic  analysis  of  se- 
lected urban  problems  in  the  context  of  the 
city's  position  in  the  regional  economy.  Top- 
ics include  housing,  transportation,  concen- 
trations of  poverty  and  financing  local  gov- 
ernment. Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

[243a  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector] 

The  role  of  the  public  sector  in  economic 
activity:  the  implications  for  resource  alloca- 
tion, income  distribution  and  economic  stabi- 
lization. An  examination  of  expenditure 
anaysis  and  tax  theory.  Analytical  tools  devel- 
oped in  the  course  applied  to  contemporary 
policy  problems,  e.g.,  the  federal  budget 
deficit,  the  trade  deficit,  tax  reform,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: 250  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


from  1970  to  the  present.  Prerequisites:  150 
and  153. 
4  credits 
Karen  Pfeifer 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

275a  Money  and  Banking 

American  commercial  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  and  their  role  in 
macroeconomic  stabilization  policy.  Structure 
of  the  banking  industry.  The  monetary  theo- 
ries of  neo-Keynesians  and  monetarists. 
Problems  in  implementing  monetary  policy. 
Prerequisite:  253- 
4  credits 
Robert  Averitt 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

283a  American  Economic  History: 
Colonial  Times  to  1870 

Economic  change  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  growth  of  markets,  impact  of 
British  mercantilism,  westward  expansion 
and  the  transportation  revolution,  the  rise  of 
the  factory,  establishment  of  banks,  transfor- 
mation of  agriculture,  development  of  sla- 
very and  the  Southern  economy,  and  the 
economic  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
Civil  War.  Quantitative  methods  in  historical 
research  introduced  and  critically  evaluated. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153. 
4  credits 
Mark  Aldrich 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 


245b  Economics  of  Corporate  Finance 

An  investigation  of  the  economic  foundations 
for  investment,  financing  and  related  deci- 
sions in  the  business  corporation.  Economic, 
mathematical  and  statistical  concepts  em- 
ployed to  establish  relevant,  explanatory 
decision  models.  Prerequisites:  250,  MTH  111 
and  190. 
4  credits 

Mabnaz  Mahdavi 
T  I'h  3-4:50  p.m. 

257b  Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  U.S. 
Economy 

Alternative  theories  of  the  dynamics  of  accu- 
mulation, the  business  cycle  and  structural 
c  i  ims  and  <  hange  in  a  capitalist  economy. 
( .<  >mpares  analyses  <  >f  the  post-1945  I  f.S. 
economy  from  the  neo-classical,  liberal,  post- 
Keynesian  and  neo-Marxian  perspectives, 
with  fen  us  on  determinants  oi  unemploy 
ment,  price  inflation  and  structural  change 


[285a  American  Economic  History:  1870- 
1980] 

The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United  States 
and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American 
economic  development,  the  problems  it 
created  and  the  ways  in  which  Americans 
have  tried  to  cope  with  these  problems 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153-  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

[31 4b  Industrial  Organization] 

An  examination  of  market  structure,  industry 
conduct  and  performance,  and  current  in- 
dustrial policy.  Major  topics  include  intra- 
industry  and  international  comparisons  of 
market  structure,  mergers,  technological 
innovation,  advertising,  price  discrimination, 
predatory  conduct,  joint  ventures  and  anti- 
trust law.  Prerequisite:  250.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
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315b  Seminar:  The  Economics  of 
Regulation 

Current  problems  in  government  regulation 
of  business.  Traditional  regulation  and  the 
more  recent  "social  regulation."  Proposals  for 
rfcfbrm  and  for  deregulation  studied  from  an 
efficiency  and  an  interest-group  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  250. 
I  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[317a  Law  and  Economics] 
The  application  of  microeconomic  theory  to 
the  study  of  legal  institutions  and  problems. 
Topics  include  the  nature,  variety  and  evolu- 
tion of  property  rights;  the  problems  of  com- 
mon pool  resources,  including  the  oceans;  the 
economics  of  tort,  liability  and  contract  law; 
the  efficiency  and  equity  of  the  justice  system; 
and  the  economic  theory  of  the  state.  Prereq- 
uisite: 250.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
i  credits 

331a  Seminar:  The  Economics  of 
Professional  Sports 

This  seminar  will  explore  the  economics  of 
professional  sports  in  the  United  States.  Issues  of 
anti-trust  exemptions,  regulation,  salary  level  and 
structure,  management,  effect  of  mass  media, 
relation  to  college  sports  and  subordinate  leagues 
will  be  treated.  Prerequisites:  190  and  250. 
4  credits 

Andreiv  Zimbalist 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 


International  and  Comparative 
Economics 

205a  International  Trade  and  Commercial 
Policy 

An  examination  of  the  trading  relationships 
among  countries  and  of  the  flow  of  production 
factors  throughout  the  world  economy.  Topics 
include  the  pure  theory  of  international  trade, 
the  development  of  the  postwar  world 
economy,  issues  of  commercial  policy  and  the 
rise  of  protectionism,  international  cartels,  the 
impact  of  transnational  firms,  the  brain  drain, 
North-South  economic  relations  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  New  International  Economic 
Order.  Prerequisite:  250. 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


206b  International  Finance 

An  examination  of  international  monetary 
theory'  and  institutions  and  thru  relevance  to 
national  and  international  economic  poliC) 
Topics  include  mechanisms  ot  adjustment  in 
the  balance  of  payments;  macroeconomic 
and  exchange-rate  policy  for  internal  and 
external  balance;  international  movements  ot 
capital;  and  the  history  of  the  international 
monetary  system:  its  past  crises  and  current 
prospects.  Prerequisite:  253. 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[208b  European  Economic  History] 

Covers  the  industrial  revolutions  of  north- 
western Europe;  the  causes  of  economic 
backwardness  and  uneven  growth  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe;  Europe  and  interna- 
tional capitalism  (expansion,  world  war  and 
depression).  Prerequisites:  150  and  153  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems 

A  survey  of  various  market  and  planned 
economies,  including  the  ex-Soviet  Union, 
Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Eastern  Europe, 
China,  Japan  and  other  East  Asian  econo- 
mies. Analytical  emphasis  on  the  distinction 
between  market,  planned  and  mixed  econo- 
mies, the  role  of  incentives,  resource  alloca- 
tion, distributional  equity  and  the  interaction 
between  political  and  economic  factors. 
Comparative  reference  to  other  economies. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Emily  Kawano 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

211a  Economic  Development 

An  overview  of  major  economic  issues  in  the 
Third  World  (Asia,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East).  Examines  theory,  institu- 
tions and  development  policy.  Topics  in- 
clude trade,  industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opment, multinational  investment,  employ- 
ment and  technology,  women  in  develop- 
ment, fiscal  policy  and  international  financial 
issues  (lending,  balance  of  payments  deficits, 
the  debt  crisis).  Prerequisites:  1  Si  land  153. 
Recommended:  250. 
4  credits 
Nola  Rein  ha  nit 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 
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213b  The  World  Food  System 

Examination  of  international  patterns  of  food 
production  and  distribution.  Consideration 
given  to  major  current  issues,  such  as  concen- 
tration in  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing, causes  of  world  hunger,  food  depen- 
dency in  Third  World  nations,  technology 
transfer  to  the  Third  World,  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  multinational  investment  in  Third 
World  agriculture  and  environmental  consid- 
erations of  modern  agricultural  technology. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153- 
4  credits 
Nola  Reinhardt 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

21 4b  Economies  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa 

An  economic  survey  of  the  region  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  Topics  include 
the  economic  transformation  wrought  by 
colonialism  and  the  penetration  by  European 
capitalism,  the  continuing  importance  of  inte- 
gration of  the  region  into  the  world  market 
system,  the  variation  among  different  paths  of 
economic  development  and  their  concomitant 
patterns  of  industrialization  and  agrarian  and 
socioeconomic  change.  Prerequisites:  150  and 
153. 

4  credits 
Karen  Pfeifer 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

305a  Seminar:  International  Economics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Will  Free  Trade  Survive? 

The  Challenge  of  Commercial  Policy  in  the 

1990s.  Prerequisite:  205  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin 

Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

309b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Comparative 
Economic  Systems 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Dragons  and  Tigers:  East 
Asian  Economies.  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  have  been  called  the 
"I  )ragons"  or  the  "Five  Tigers"  of  Asia  because 
of  their  high  rates  of  economic  growth.  This 
seminar  will  explore  the  nature  of  these 
"miracle  economies":  Has  the  quality  of  life 
improved  for  the  majority  of  the  people?  What 
arc  the  nx>ts  of  the  high  growth  rates,  and  are 
they  sustainable?  Topics  include  development 
and  growth  strategics,  industrial  policies,  indus- 
trial relations  and  business  organization.  Prereq- 
uisite 250  or  253.  Recommended:  209  and  211. 


4  credits 
Emily  Kawano 
Th  3^4:50  p.m. 

311b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Economic 
Development 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Transitions  to  Capitalism  in 
Eastern  Europe:  Theoretical  approaches  to 
transitions  to  capitalist  economic  growth; 
specific  attitudinal  and  legal-political  barriers  tc 
the  establishment  of  capitalist  market  systems; 
key  institutions  and  policies  likely  to  contrib- 
ute to  raising  living  standards  widely  within 
two  or  three  decades;  and  the  critical  role  of 
local  and  regional  as  well  as  central  govern- 
ment in  successful  capitalist  transitions.  The 
course  will  be  a  training  workshop  for  the 
preparation  of  a  30-page  research  paper  on 
which  students  will  work  throughout  the 
semester.  Prerequisites:  250  and  253;  and  209 
or  235  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American 
Economics 

Examines  the  history  of  Latin  American 
economic  development.  Considers  the  cur- 
rent structure  and  potential  for  development 
of  the  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequi- 
sites: 211,  and  250  or  253,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Recommended  background: 
205  and  206. 
4  credits 
Nola  Reinhardt 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  who  have  had  four  semester 
courses  in  economics  above  the  introductory 
level. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  majors  and  minors  who  have  had  four 
semester  courses  in  economics  above  the 
introductory  level.  Students  contemplating  a 
special  studies  should  read  the  guidelines  foi 
special  studies  in  the  department's  "Hand- 
book for  Prospective  Majors." 
8  credits 
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The  Major 

Advisers:  Robert  Averitt,  Mark  Aldrich, 
Randall  Bartlett,  Rolx-rt  Buchele,  Deborah 
Haas-Wilson.  Roger  Kaufman.  Frederick 
Leonard.  Mahna/  Mahdavi,  Cynthia  Taft 

Morns.  Karen  Pteiter.  Nola  Reinhardt,  Tho- 
mas Riddell.  Elizabeth  Savoca,  Charles 
Staelin.  Andrew  Ximbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Cynthia  I  aft 
Morris. 

Basis  ISO  and  153- 


Requirements:  six  courses  in  economics 
Three  of  these  courses  must  include  the  basis 
(150  and  153)  and  either  250  or  253-  Credft 

ing  procedures  arc  the  same  as  for  the  major 


Honors 


Director:  Roger  Kaufman. 
Basis:  150  and  153- 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


Requirements:  Ten  semester  courses  includ- 
ing the  basis,  190  (or  MTH  245),  250,  253 
and  one  300-level  course  (or  honors  thesis). 

A  student  who  passes  the  economics  place- 
ment exam  for  ECO  150  or  ECO  153,  or  who 
passes  the  AP  examination  in 
Microeconomics  or  Macroeconomics  with  a 
score  of  4  or  5,  may  count  this  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  ECO  150  or  ECO  153,  with  course 
credit  toward  the  major  in  economics. 

Economics  credit  will  be  given  for  public 
policy  courses  when  taught  by  a  member  of 
the  economics  department. 

The  S  U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  economics 
major.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  the 
case  of  150  and  153- 


431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 
the  basis,  190  (or  MTH  245),  250,  253  and  a 
thesis  counting  for  eight  credits. 

Students  may  elect  either  a  year-long  thesis 
course  (430d)  or  a  fall  semester  course 
(431a).  The  thesis  for  the  year-long  course 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  by  April 
15.  The  thesis  for  the  one-semester  course 
must  be  submitted  by  the  first  day  of  classes 
of  the  following  semester. 

Examination:  honors  students  must  take  an 
oral  examination  in  economic  theory,  with 
emphasis  on  application  to  the  field  of  the 

thesis. 


Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
they  meet  the  college's  requirements. 

:  Majors  may  participate  in  the  Washington 
Economic  Policy  semester  at  American  Uni- 
versity See  Thomas  Riddell  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Majors  may  also  participate  in  the  Semester- 
in-\\ashington  Program  and  the  Washington 
Summer  Internship  Program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Government  and  de- 
scribed under  the  government  major. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 
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Education  and  Child  Study 


Professors 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff,  Ed.D. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme  Jr.,  Ed.D. 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Ed.D. 

fSueJ.M.  Freeman,  Ph.D. 

Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 

'Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen,  Ed.D. 
Ageliki  Nicolopoulou,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

R.  Scott  Baker,  M.A. 


Lecturers 

Stanley  Elkins,  Ph.D. 

'Cathy  Weisman  Topal,  M.A.T. 

Barbara  Fink,  M.A. 

Gordon  L.  Noseworthy,  Ed.D. 

Practice  Teaching  Supervisor 

Martha  Batten,  Ed.M. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Jennifer  Carson,  A.B. 
Sharri  Conklin,  A.B. 
Andrew  Kosak,  M.A. 
Virginia  Langmack,  B.A. 
David  Slocum,  B.A. 


Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to 
comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of 
different  states  for  certificates  to  teach  in 
public  schools,  are  urged  to  consult  the  de- 
partment as  early  as  possible  during  their 
college  career. 

340b  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Perspectives  and  the  Educative  Process 

A  colloquium  integrating  foundations,  the 

learning  process  and  curriculum.  Open  only 

to  senior  majors. 

4  credits 

Raymond  Ducharme 

M  3-5  p.m. 


Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 

1 10b  Change  and  Challenge  in  American 

Education 

Changes  and  <  urrenl  issues  in  American 

education  are  examined  from  historical, 

philosophical,  psychological  and 

sociopolitical  perspectives.  Includes  directed 


observation  in  school  settings.  Not  open  to 

students  who  have  had  two  or  more  courses 

in  the  department. 

4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen,  Director,  and 

Members  of  the  Department 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

120b  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts 

History  of  the  development  of  the  concept  o 

a  liberal  arts  education. 

4  credits 

R.  Scott  Baker 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

221a  Classical  Education 

Civilization  and  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  others. 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
M~W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[222b  Modern  Educational  Classics] 

The  Western  conception  of  the  educated 
person.  Influence  of  Rousseau,  Montessori, 
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Dewey  and  others  in  the  modern  tradition  in 
schooling  and  society. 

i  credits 

236a  American  Education 

Evolution  of  American  educational  thought 

and  institutions;  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order. 
1  credits 
R.  Scott  Baker 
iTh  1:30-2:50  p.m. 

[336b  Seminar  in  American  Education] 

lb  he  offered  in  1994-95. 
\  credits 

552a  Perspectives  on  American 
Education 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A.,  the 

1-d.M.  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees. 

i  credits 

Raymond  Ducharme 

M  3-5  p.m. 


Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations 


200b  Education  in  the  City 
Education  problems  of  the  inner  city  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  schools,  teachers, 
students  and  community, 
t  credits 
A'  Scott  Baker 
ITTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary 
Education 

A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school  as 
a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of 
teachers,  students,  curriculum  and  contempo- 
rary problems.  1  )irected  classroom  observa- 
tion. Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
*  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
|TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

234b  Modern  Problems  of  Education 

Social  issues  in  recent  perspective  as  they 
impact  on  the  American  educational  system. 
Consideration  of  the  relation  between 
schooling,  values  and  society. 
\  credits 
A'.  Scott  Baker 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


237a  Comparative  Education 

The  relation  of  informal  and  formal  cdtu  a 
tional  values  in  the  creation  of  national  cul- 
tures   Anal)  sis  <  >f  unde\  eloped  and  ad\  .nn  ed 

societies.  Problems  of  contemporary  educa- 
tion in  an  interc  ultural  world 
i  1  redits 

A'  Scott  Baker 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[323b  Seminar  in  Humanism  and 
Education] 

To  be  offered  in  1094-95. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 

[337b  Seminar:  literacy  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective] 

The  nature  of  literacy  and  its  significance  for 
both  societies  and  individuals:  key  u  >pics 
include  cultural  variations  in  its  forms  and 
uses,  the  processes  and  institutions  by  which  it 
is  transmitted  across  generations,  and  its  role  in 
development  and  education.  This  comparative 
and  sociocultural  approach  will  be  used  to 
address  current  debates  over  such  issues  as  the 
cognitive  consequences  of  literacy,  the  deter- 
minants of  success  and  failure  in  acquiring  it. 
and  its  relationship  to  patterns  of  power  and 
inequality  in  contemporary  society.  Prerequi- 
site: 235  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

34lb  The  Child  in  Modern  Society 

Examines  the  experience  of  childhood  in 
modem  society  and  the  ways  that  it  is  shaped 
by  the  interplay  of  family,  schooling  and  the 
wider  culture.  To  illuminate  important  current 
issues,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  and  to  the  historical 
development  of  modem  childhood.  Prerequi- 
site: 235  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Suscui  Engel 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


learners  and  the  Learning 
Process 

235a  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  study  of  theories  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  birth  through  adoles- 
cence; basic  considerations  of  theoretical 
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application  to  the  educative  process  and 
child  study.  Directed  observations  in  a  vari- 
ety of  child-care  and  educational  settings. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

235b  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  repetition  of  235a. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

238a  Educational  Psychology 

The  application  of  psychological  principles 

of  development,  motivation  and  learning  to 

contemporary  educational  problems. 

4  credits 

Alan  Rudnitsky 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[239b  Counseling  Theory  and  Education] 

Study  of  various  theories  of  counseling  and 
their  application  to  children  and  adolescents 
in  educational  settings.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 

[248b  Special  Education] 

A  study  of  current  ideas  and  trends  in  the 
educational,  political  and  social  community 
of  exceptional  children  and  adults.  Focus  on 
issues  and  methodology  that  transcend  spe- 
cific disabilities.  Observations  in  various 
settings.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 


353a  Education  of  the  Gifted 

What  are  giftedness  and  talent?  The  complex- 
ity of  human  intelligence.  Identification  and 
educational  development  of  ability.  The 
social  significance  of  the  gifted.  Prerequisite: 
one  course  in  education  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

510b  Human  Development  and 
Education 

Examines  basic  approaches  to  the  study  of 
human  development,  drawing  on  theoretical 
perspectives  and  empirical  studies,  and  uses 
them  to  trace  the  complex  ways  that  indi- 
vidual and  sociocultural  elements  interact  in 
the  formation  of  mind  and  the  development 
of  intelligence  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. The  aim  is  both  to  give  students  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  essential  frameworks 
and  conceptual  resources  of  developmental 
psychology  and  also  to  enhance  their  ability 
to  make  use  of  this  understanding  in  practi- 
cal contexts. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[540b  Research  in  Education] 

Training  in  research  methodology  and  critical 
reading  of  educational  research  studies.  An 
introductory  course  for  prospective  consum- 
ers and/or  producers  of  educational  research. 
Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 


249b  Children  Who  Cannot  Hear 

Educational,  social,  scientific  and  diagnostic 
consideration.  Examination  of  various  causes 
and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  historical 
and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of 
hearing-impaired  children. 
4  credits 
Alan  Marvelli 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[350a  Learning  Disabilities] 

Critical  study  of  various  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  treatment  of  learning  disabilities. 
Opportunity  to  work  with  children  with 
learning  problems.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 


567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

A  psycholinguistic  account  of  English  lan- 
guage acquisition  of  normal-hearing  and  deaf 
children.  Both  theory  and  empirical  research 
are  stressed  and  links  are  made  to  contempo- 
rary developments  in  language  assessment 
and  intervention. 
4  credits 
Peter  de  Villiers 
M  3:30-5:30  p.m. 
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Curriculum  and  Instruction 

231b  Care  and  Education  of  Young 
Children 

The  influence  of  Froebel,  Montessori, 

Dewey.  Piaget,  Kagan.  Caldwell  and  others 
The  child,  theoretical  assumptions,  planning 
and  curriculum  development,  environmental 
contexts,  evaluation  procedures,  review  of 
existing  programs.  Direct  contacts  with  pre- 
school children  and  conferences  with  profes- 
sionals in  the  area.  Required  piacticum, 
observations  and  field  trip. 
4  credits 
Susan  lingel 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m. 

332b  Children's  Literature 

In  this  class  we  will  explore  children's  litera- 
ture from  four  perspectives:  how  children's 
hooks  stack  up  as  literature;  how  they  speak 
to  issues  in  children's  development;  how 
they  reflect  and  shape  social  issues  and 
values;  and  how  love  of  writing  and  reading 
good  literature  can  be  developed  in  the 
classroom.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Anna  Pearce 
W  7-9:30  p.m. 

333b  Computers  in  Education 

A  study  of  the  scope  and  effects  of  various 
computer  applications  in  education.  Educa- 
tional software  will  lx"  evaluated  and  created. 
Appropriate  goals  and  methods  for  teaching 
programming  and  using  computers  in 
schools  will  be  examined.  Students  will 
become  proficient  in  the  language  LOGO 
and  LinkWay,  a  multimedia  authoring  tool. 
Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  education  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
t  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 

Th  3-4:50  p.m.  and  one  laboratory  hour  to 
be  arranged 

338a  The  Reading  Process 

The  nature  of  language  and  meaning. 
Psycholinguistic  issues  in  the  teaching  of 
beginning  and  fluent  reading.  Recognizing 
reading  disabilities.  Analysis  of  reading  meth- 
ods and  programs.  Prerequisite:  one  course 
in  education  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkqff 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


339b  Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of 
Reading  Disabilities 

Definition  and  diagnosis  oi  reading  disabili- 
ties with  particular  reference  to  medical  and 
psychoeducauonaJ  models.  Examination  of 
diagnostic  techniques  in  connection  with 
strategies  of  remediation.  Research  regarding 
methodological  effectiveness 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

347a  Individual  Differences  Among 
Learners 

Examination  of  research  on  individual  differ- 
ences and  their  consideration  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process.  Research  and  field 
work  required.  Prerequisite:  235  or  238. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
W  2:30-4:30  p.m. 

[356b  Curriculum  Principles  and  Design] 

An  examination  of  curriculum  principles  and 
theory  and  their  impact  on  recent  educa- 
tional practice.  Students  will  also  be  intro- 
duced to  a  systematic  approach  for  educa- 
tional planning.  Each  student  will  design  a 
unit  or  course.  Background  in  philosophy  or 
foundations  of  education  and  learning  theory 
as  well  as  proficiency  in  a  subject  area  are 
recommended.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 

305a  The  Teaching  of  Art 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  visual 
arts  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Designed 
for  education  majors  with  no  previous  art 
training.  The  emphasis  is  on  completing 
work  in  basic  an  media  and  on  using  art 
concepts  and  design  principles  as  a  means  of 
looking  at  and  communicating  about  art.  A 
practicum  involving  classroom  teaching  is 
required.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Cathy  '/opal 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 

[316b  The  Teaching  of  Music] 

Methods  and  materials.  K-12    Designed  for 
music  majors  and  tor  education  majors  with 
no  previous  musical  training,  although  ability 
to  read  music  is  helpful.  Emphasis  on  coordi- 
nation of  musical  activities  with  education 
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curriculum  and  on  understanding  and  com- 
munication of  elementary  musical  aesthetic 
concepts  through  these  activities.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 


organization  and  presentation  of  subject 
matter.  Two  class  hours  with  observation 
and  directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended 
background:  232a.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


345d  Preschool  and  Elementary 
Curriculum  and  Methods 

A  study  of  the  curriculum  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  the  preschool 
and  elementary  school.  Two  class  hours  and  a 
practicum  involving  directed  classroom  teach- 
ing. Prerequisite:  three  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment taken  previously,  including  235a  or  b. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Preregistration  meeting  scheduled  in  April. 
12  credits 

Alan  Rudnitsky,  Martha  Batten  and  Members 
of  the  Department 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

346a  Curriculum  and  Methods  in 
Secondary  Schools 

Two  class  hours  and  the  practicum  for  sec- 
ondary teaching.  Presentations  by  master 
teachers.  Recommended  background:  232a. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Barbara  Fink 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

346b  Curriculum  and  Methods  in 
Secondary  Schools 

A  repetition  of  346a. 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
T  5-4:50  p.m. 

348a  Teaching  Local  History: 
Northampton,  A  Case  Study 

This  course  will  be  both  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  Northampton  and  an  examination 
of  the  problems  involved  in  using  local  his- 
tory in  a  secondary-school  program.  The 
prerequisite  for  the  course  is  a  basic  course 
in  American  history.  (E) 
4  credits 
Stanley  Elkins 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[381a  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the 
Social  Studies] 

A  (  nurse  for  prospective  teachers  of  history 
and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level. 
Classroom  procedure  and  curriculum  in 
secondary  school  history  and  related  subjects; 


554a  Cognition  and  Instruction 

A  course  focusing  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  cognitive  science  and  the  potential 
impact  of  these  developments  on  classroom 
instruction.  Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


Special  Studies 

400a  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 


The  Major 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser:  usu- 
ally these  will  consist  of  one  course  in  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations; 
one  course  in  the  Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations;  two  courses  in  The  Learning 
Process;  one  course  in  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction; EDC  345d;  two  additional  courses, 
one  of  which  must  be  an  advanced  course; 
EDC  340  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

Students  may  elect  to  major  without  practice 
teaching  experience  by  fulfilling  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  study  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  major  adviser  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Seymour  Itzkoff 

Director  of  Teacher  Education:  Alan 
Rudnitsky. 

Teacher/Lecturers — Secondary  Program 

Robert  Bonneau,  M.A.  (English) 
Christopher  Brennan,  M.A.  (English) 
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Dorla  Brock,  M.A.  (Mathematics) 
Peter  Shaughnessy,  MA.  (Science) 

Fay  Villani,  B.A.  (History) 

Teacher/Lecturers — Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Program 

Barbara  Baker.  Ed.M 
Elizabeth  Cooney,  A.B. 
Michelle  S.  Dilts,  B.S. 
Marie  A.  Frank,  M.Ed. 
Deborah  A.  Glew,  Ed.M. 
Martha  N.  Guzowski,  B.S. 
Rita  F.  Harris.  B.S. 
Janice  Henderson,  Ed.M. 
Elizabeth  A.  Hennessy,  M.Ed. 
Shauneen  Kroll,  A.B. 
Carol  Peto-Ostberg,  A.B. 
Rosemary  E.  Rigoletti,  B.S. 
Maureen  Ross.  B.A. 
Janice  Marie  Szymaszek,  Ed.M. 
Gary  A.  Thayer,  B.A. 
Sandra  Warren,  Ed.M. 
Thomas  M.  Weiner,  M.Ed. 


The  Minor 

Required  courses:  EDC  235,  Child  Growth 
and  Development;  EDC  238,  Educational 
Psychology. 

Areas  of  concentration:  four  courses  from  an 
area  of  concentration.  Courses  accompanied 
by  an  (e)  on  the  following  list  are  elective. 
The  specific  courses  taken  by  a  student  are 
worked  out  with  a  facultv  adviser. 


Special  Needs 

Adviser:  Sue  Freeman. 

[EDC  248b     Special  Education] 

EDC  249b      Children  Who  Cannot  Hear  (e) 

EDC  339b      Diagnosis  and  Remediation  of 

Reading  Disabilities  (e) 
EDC  347a       Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 
[FIX;  350a      Learning  Disabilities  (e)] 
HI  X :  353b      Education  of  the  Gifted  (e) 


Child  Development/Early  Childh(X)d 

Adviser:  Ageliki  Nicolopoulou. 

EDC  341b      The  Child  in  Modern  Society  (e) 
EDC  345d      Preschool  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  <<.•> 
EDC  347a       Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  <  e  > 


Learning  and  Instruction 

Advisers:  Alan  Rudnitsky,  Ageliki 
Nicolopoulou. 

EDC  232b      Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education  (e) 
EDC  333b      Computers  in  Education  (e) 
EDC  338a      The  Reading  Process  (e) 
EDC  345d      Preschool  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  (e) 
[EDC  356b     Curriculum  Principles  and 

Design  (e)] 
[EDC  540b     Research  in  Education  (e)] 
EDC  554a      Cognition  and  Instruction  (e) 


Secondary  Teaching 

Advisers:  Raymond  Ducharme,  Rosetta 
Marantz  Cohen. 

EDC  232b      Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  346a      Curriculum  and  Methods  in 

Secondary  Schools 
EDC  400  Special  Studies  (student 

teaching) 
EDC  347a       Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 
One  course  from  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 


Education  Studies 

Advisers:  Seymour  W.  Itzkoff,  Raymond 
Ducharme,  Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen. 

This  minor  does  not  require  EDC  2^  and 
EDC  238. 
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Six  courses  from: 

EDC  120        Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts 

EDC  221         Classical  Education 

[EDC  222       Modern  Educational  Classics] 

EDC  232        Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  234        Modern  Problems  of  Education 
EDC  236        American  Education 
EDC  237        Comparative  Education 
EDC  341        The  Child  in  Modern  Society 
[EDC  336       Seminar  in  American  Education] 


Student-Initiated  Minor 

Requirement:  EDC  235  and  EDC  238,  the 
approval  of  a  faculty  adviser  and  permission 
from  the  members  of  the  department  in  the 
form  of  a  majority  vote. 


Honors 

Director:  To  be  announced. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  thesis 
(431a,  432d)  pursued  either  in  the  first  se- 
mester of  or  throughout  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of 
concentration. 


559b  Intern  Teaching 

4  credits 

567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
4  credits 
Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 


Graduate 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

510b  Development  of  Children  and 
Adolescents  in  Modern  Society 

[540b  Research  in  Education] 

552a  Perspectives  on  American  Education 

554a  Cognition  and  Instruction 

559a  Intern  Teaching 

1  c  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Engineering 


The  Minor 

Emphases  in  the  Minor: 

Chemical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Kenneth  Hellman. 

Limited  to  majors  in  chemistry  or  physics. 
This  minor  is  appropriate  for  a  student  with 
an  interest  in  the  application  of  chemistry.  It 
will  prepare  the  student  to  pursue  chemical 
engineering  in  a  school  of  engineering,  or 
offer  an  exposure  to  an  applied  view  of 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CHM  115a,  PHY 
115a  and  116b  and  MTH  225b;  (at  UMass) 
CHE  225,  CHE  226,  plus  either  CHE  325  or 
CHE  330. 


Civil  Engineering 

Adviser:  Robert  Newton  (Geology). 

The  civil  engineering  minor  is  for  science 
majors.  The  major  areas  of  civil  engineering 
include  geotechnical,  structural,  hydraulic, 
transportation,  construction  and  environmen- 
tal Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  MTH  222,  and  PHY 
1 15a  and  116b;  (at  UMass)  CE  240  Statics, 
plus  any  two  of  the  following  Civil  Engineer- 
ing courses:  CE  241,  Strength  of  Materials;  CE 
310  Transportation  Systems;  CE  320  Soil 
Dynamics;  CE  342  Dynamics;  CE  357  El- 
ementary Eluid  Mechanics;  CE  360  Engineer- 
ing Hydraulics. 


Computer  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer 

Science). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  computer  engineering.  Prerequi- 
sites: CSC  111,  MTH  112  and  MTH  153- 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  PHY  115a,  116b 
and  CSC  231a;  (at  UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  214 
and  ECE  221. 


Electrical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer 
Science). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  electrical  engineering.  Prerequi- 
sites: PHY  115a,  116b  and  MTH  112. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  any  two  of:  PHY 
214b,  [PHY  224b],  or  MTH  212a  or  b;  (at 
UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  212  and  ECE  214. 


Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 


Adviser:  Deborah  Haas-Wilson  (Economics). 
Ruth  Haas  (Mathematics). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  scientific  stud\  of  operal 
ing  systems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  112,  211  and 
ECO  150. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CSC  ill.  and  MTH 
2  ix,.  plus  either  MTH  247  or  ECO  280a;  (al 
UMass)  IEOR  379  and  IFOR  380,  plus  one 
additional  approved  IEOR  course. 
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Mechanical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe  (Physics). 

This  minor  will  be  pursued  by  the  physics 
major  interested  in  a  mechanical  engineering 
career.  The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide 
some  basic  mechanical  engineering  back- 
ground within  the  physics  major  framework. 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  physics  major, 
plus  at  UMass  ME  211,  ME  230,  plus  one 
additional  approved  ME  course. 
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Professors 

-Francis  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Hon.) 

"Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  Ph.D. 

Dean  Scott  Flower,  Ph.D. 

William  Allan  Oram,  Ph.D. 

Jefferson  Hunter,  Ph.D. 

Douglas  Lane  Patey,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Ph.D.  (English  Language 

and  Literature  and  Women's  Studies) 
Charles  Eric  Reeves,  Ph.D. 
Ronald  Russell  Macdonald,  Ph.D. 
fElizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  Visiting  Poet 

'Susan  Snively,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  Ph.D. 
"Nora  F.  Crow,  Ph.D. 
Patricia  Lyn  Skarda,  Ph.D. 
Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  Ph.D. 
Richard  Millington,  Ph.D. 


Craig  R.  Davis.  Ph.D. 
Michael  Gorra,  Ph.D. 
"Gillian  Kendall,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Film  Studies) 
Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 
Josephine  Lee,  Ph.D. 
jRanu  Samantrai,  Ph.D. 
Cornelia  Pearsall,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Robert  Ellis  Hosmer  Jr.. 
Ann  E.  Boutelle,  Ph.D. 
Wendy  Battin,  M.A. 
'Debra  L.  Carney,  M.F.A 
'Holly  Davis,  M.A. 
2Kirby  Farrell,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Lecturer 

Julio  Alves,  Ph.D. 

Mendenhall  Fellow 

Sumi  Hahn 


Ph.D. 


Students  majoring  in  English  must  take  either 
200d  or  GLT  291d.  First-year  students  con- 
templating a  major  in  English  are  encouraged 
to  take  either  180  or  190  in  their  second 
semester.  English  majors  are  also  encouraged 
to  take  allied  courses  in  classics,  other  litera- 
tures, history,  philosophy,  religion,  art  and 
theatre.  A  student  may  receive  credit  toward 
the  major  for  only  two  colloquia. 


Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one  course  in  writing  may  be  taken  in 
an)  one  semester  except  by  permission  of 
the  chair.  Second-semester  courses  are  open 
to  students  whether  or  not  they  have  taken 


the  first  semester.  ENG  101  may  be  repeated, 
but  only  with  a  different  instructor  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  director.  Students  who 
received  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  tests  in  English  will  not  receive 
credit  for  ENG  101. 

Courses  in  writing  above  the  100  level  may 
be  repeated  for  credit  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  and  the  chair.  For  all 
writing  courses  alx)ve  the  100  level,  no  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  to  a  section  until  she 
has  applied  at  the  English  office  in  Wright 
Hall  l()l.  submitted  appropriate  examples  of 
her  work  and  received  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Deadlines  will  lx-  posted  For 
writing  courses  that  may  lx*  counted  toward 
the  major,  see  requirements  for  the  major. 
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101a  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections 
of  L5  students,  this  course  provides  system- 
atic practice  in  writing,  with  emphasis  on 
expository7  prose.  Some  reading  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  Enrollment  limited  to  15  stu- 
dents in  each  section. 
4  credits 

Director,  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 
A:   William  Oram,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
B:  Deborah  Linderman,  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
C:  Richard Millington,  MWF  1:10-2  p.m. 
D:  Wendy  Baffin,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
E:  Josephine  Lee,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
F:    Cornelia  Pearsall,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
G:  Ann  Boutelle,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
H:  Holly  Davis,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
I:    Debra  Carney,  T  Th  1-2:15  p.m. 
J:   Julio  Alves,  M  W  11  a.m.-12:15  p.m. 
Bilingual  students  and  non-native  speakers 
are  especially  encouraged  to  register  for  this 
section. 

101b  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

A  repetition  of  101a. 
4  credits 

A:  Robert  Hosmer,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
B:  Julio  Alves,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.  Bilingual 
students  and  non-native  speakers  are  espe- 
cially encouraged  to  register  for  this  section. 


of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Wendy  Baffin 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

284a  Writing  Short  Stories 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Gillian  Kendall 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

284b  Writing  Short  Stories 

A  repetition  of  284a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Kirby  Farrell 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

286a  Reading  and  Writing  Autobiography 

Reading  autobiographies  from  the  perspective 
of  the  would-be  writer  and  thinking  about  tht 
way  different  definitions  of  the  autobiographi 
cal  process  lead  to  differences  in  voice,  em- 
phasis and  form.  Students  will  be  encouraged 
to  experiment  with  these  various  strategies  in 
their  own  autobiographical  writing.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


280a  Advanced  Essay  Writing 

A  writer's  group  designed  to  encourage 
proficient  students  to  look  at  their  own  and 
others'  essays  as  works  of  art.  Expertise  in 
mechanical  matters  to  be  assumed  from  the 
start.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Dean  Flower 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

280b  Advanced  Essay  Writing 

A  repetition  of  280a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

A:  Patricia  Skarda,  T  3-4:50  p.m. 
B:  Ann  Boutelle,  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

282a  Writing  Poetry 

Admission  by  permission  ol  the  instructor. 
i  ( redits 
Susan  Snively 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

282b  Writing  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  282a.  Admission  by  permission 


First-Level  Courses  in 
Literature 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature 

Each  colloquium  is  conducted  by  means  of 
directed  discussion,  with  emphasis  on  close 
reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical 
essays.  Priority  will  be  given  to  incoming 
students  in  the  fall-semester  sections  of  the 
colloquia. 
4  credits 
Director,  Gillian  Kendall 

A.  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  novel,  novella  and  short  story, 
stressing  the  formal  elements  of  fiction,  with 
intensive  analysis  of  works  by  such  writers  as 
Austen,  Dickens,  James,  Faulkner,  Joyce, 
Lawrence  and  Woolf. 
Michael  Gorra,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  Eric 
Reeves,  MWF  1:10-2  p.m.;  Robert  Hosmer,  T 
Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Cornelia  Pearsall,  T  Th  10:30- 
11:50  a.m.;  Ann  Boutelle,  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 
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3.  The  Gothic  in  Literature 

Terror,  guilt  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 
.ales  and  poems  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
jntury.  Authors  include  Walpole,  Lewis. 
Austen,  Coleridge,  Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the 
Brontes  and  James 

Nora  F.  Crow,  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 
Patnciu  Skarda,  MWF  1:10-2  p.m. 

C.  Modern  Short  Stories 

A  study  of  the  short  story  sequence  as  a 
characteristic  modern  genre,  beginning  with 
foyce  (Dubliners)  and  Anderson  (Winesburg, 
Ohio)  and  including  such  figures  as  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  Gloria  Naylor, 
Julian  Barnes  and  William  Trevor. 
Dean  Flower 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

D.  Literature  of  the  Fantastic 

A  study  of  fantasy — the  nonreal,  surreal, 
strange  and/or  eccentric  in  literature,  focus- 
ing particularly  on  texts  that  cross  boundaries 
between  life  and  death,  male  and  female, 
human  and  inhuman.  Authors  to  include 
Shakespeare,  Swift,  Woolf,  Malamud,  Hong 
Kingston,  Morrison  and  others. 
Gillian  Kendall 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

E.  Comic  Drama 

Plays  byjonson,  Shakespeare,  Wilde,  Shaw, 
Beckett  and  others,  with  emphasis  on  tradi- 
tional themes  and  techniques  of  comic  writ- 
ing and  stagecraft. 
Josephine  Lee 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

F.  Short  Poems:  An  Introduction  to 
Poetry 

Study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne, 
Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens  and  selected  contempo- 
rary poets. 
Francis  Murphy 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

G.  Reading  and  Writing  Poetry 

Reading  of  lyric  poetry  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poet.  Selected  poems  from 
Donne  to  the  present.  Writing  includes  criti- 
cal essays,  imitations  and  original  poetry. 
Wendy  Battin 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

H.  The  Icelandic  Saga 

A  reading  in  translation  of  the  classic  sagas  of 


medieval  Iceland.  Exploration  of  the  power- 
ful role  of  women,  the  intimacy  between  law 
and  violence,  the  inevitability  ot 'blood-feud 
and  the  grim  humor  and  desperate  religion 
thai  articulated  the  saga  view  of  the  world. 
Craig  Dans 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

120b  Colloquia  in  Literature 

A  repetition  of  120a. 

4  credits 

Director,  Patricia  Skarda 

A.  Fiction 

Cornelia  Pearsall 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

B.  Modern  Irish  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  major  Irish  poets  and 
storytellers  of  the  20th  century,  with  some 
attention  to  drama  and  autobiography.  Read- 
ings in  Joyce,  Yeats,  Beckett.  Frank 
O'Connor,  Edna  O'Brien,  Heaney, 
Kavanaugh  and  others. 
Dean  Flower 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

C.  Reading  Shakespeare 

A  selection  from  Shakespeare's  tragedies, 
comedies,  histories  and  romances,  with  some 
consideration  of  the  sonnets. 
Josephine  Lee 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

D.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and 

D.  H.  Lawrence 

The  interplay  between  their  techniques  in 
prose  and  poetry  and  their  criticism  of 
progress  and  its  anarchies  in  English  culture. 
Patricia  Skarda 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

E.  Comic  Drama 

Harold  Skulsky 
M  WF9-9:50a.m. 

180a  The  Reading  of  Poetry 
A  practical  study  of  the  lyric,  invoking  the 
frequent  writing  erf  critical  papers  and  stressing 
the  detailed  analysis  of  the  formal  elements  of 
poetry — tone,  diction,  meter,  metaphor  and 
structure — through  comparisons  ^\'  lyrics  in  a 
variety  of  styles  and  historical  periods.  Recom- 
mended for  prospective  literature  majors. 
4  credits 
Eric  Reeves 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
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180b  The  Reading  of  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  180a. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

190b  Questioning  Texts 

Why  have  people  found  it  important  to  read, 
write  and  criticize  literature?  To  answer  this 
question,  we  will  practice  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  texts  and  analyze  what  we  are 
doing.  Works  by  women  and  men  from 
different  cultures  and  historical  periods  (for 
example,  William  Shakespeare,  Christina 
Rossetti,  Chinua  Achebe,  Maxine  Hong 
Kingston).  We  will  pay  attention  to  kinds  of 
writing,  such  as  diary  entries  and  blues  lyrics, 
not  often  met  in  literature  courses.  Recom- 
mended for  prospective  literature  majors  and 
for  students  who  have  taken  120a.  Enroll- 
ment in  each  section  limited  to  20. 
4  credits 

Richard  Millington 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


Second-Level  Courses 

200d  The  English  Literary  Tradition 

A  study  of  the  English  literary  tradition  from 
the  middle  ages  to  modern  times.  Recom- 
mended for  sophomores.  Open  to  first-year 
students  with  SAT  verbal  score  of  650  or 
higher  and  students  with  English  AP  score  of 
4  or  5. 
8  credits 

Lee.  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  sections  as  below: 
First  semester: 

A:  Craig  Davis,  M  W  F  11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 
B:   William  Oram,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Second  semester: 

A:  Jefferson  Hunter,  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
B:  Michael  Gorra,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

211b  The  Technology  of  Reading  and 
Writing 

An  introductory  exploration  of  the  physical 
forms  that  knowledge  and  communication 
have  taken  in  the  West,  from  ancient  oral 
c  ultures  to  modern  print-literate  culture.  Our 
iium  interest  will  be  in  discovering  how  what 
is  s.iul  and  thought  in  a  culture  reflects  its 
available  kinds  of  literac  y  and  media  <  >l  c  <  >m 
munication.  Topic  s  t<>  in<  luck-  poetry  and 
memorj  in  oral  cultures;  the  invention  of 
vvntmg;  the-  invention  of  prose;  literature  and 


science  in  a  script  culture;  the  coming  of 
printing;  changing  concepts  of  publication, 
authorship  and  originality;  movements  to- 
ward standardization  in  language;  political 
implications  of  different  kinds  and  levels  of 
literacy. 
4  credits 
Eric  Reeves 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[214a  Old  English] 

A  study  of  the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  En- 
gland (c.  450-1066)  and  a  reading  of  the  Old 
English  elegies.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[215b  Beowulf] 

A  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  England's  most 
powerful  and  significant  poem.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

21 6a  Chaucer 

His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  back- 
ground. Emphasis  on  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Students  should  have  had  at  least  two  se- 
mester courses  in  literature.  Enrollment 
limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

2l6b  Chaucer 

A  repetition  of  2l6a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

25. 

4  credits 

Craig  Davis 

T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

220a  Sixteenth-Century  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Love  Poetry  of  the  En- 
glish Renaissance.  Ovidian,  Platonic, 
Petrarchan  and  Romance  traditions  of  love, 
as  they  are  presented,  questioned  and  refor- 
mulated by  16th-century  writers.  Lyric  and 
narrative  poetry  by  Wyatt,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Lady  Mary  Wroth 
and  others;  fiction  by  Gascoyne  and  Nash. 
4  credits 
William  Oram 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

222a  Shakespeare 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Richard  11.  1  Henry  W,  As  You  like  It. 
Measure  for  Measure.  King  Lear,  The  Tempest. 
Enrollment  in  each  section  limited  to  25. 
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4  credits 

Ronald  Macdonald,  Director 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 

p.m.;  Ronald  Macdonald,  M  W  F  1:10-2 

p.m.;  Gillian  Kendall  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

223b  Shakespeare 

Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Ham- 
let, Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale.  Enrollment 
in  each  section  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

William  Oram,  Director 
Harold  Skulsky,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 
William  Oram,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  Eric 
Reeves,  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

[224a  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare] 

The  evolution  and  interplay  of  structure, 
theme  and  character  in  plays  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  particularly  in 
genres  such  as  the  tragedy  of  blood  and  the 
city  comedy.  Authors  to  include  Kyd, 
Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster,  Tourneur, 
Dekker,  Ford.  One  play  by  Shakespeare  will 
also  be  examined.  To  be  offered  in  1994—95. 
4  credits 

HST  225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy 
in  the  Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical 
context  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V,  Richard  III  and  King  Lear, 
More's  Utopia  and  The  History  of  Richard  III, 
and  other  significant  works  of  the  16th  and 
early  17th  centuries  touching  on  the  ques- 
tions of  order,  authority  and  legitimacy. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors. 
4  credits 

Howard  Nenner,  William  Oram  (English 
Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

226a  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Donne, 
Herbert,  Jonson  and  Marvell,  and  some  im- 
portant poems  by  their  contemporaries  and 
forebears.  Emphasis  on  poetic  forms,  con- 
ventions and  imagery. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

228a  Milton 

The  last  major  Renaissance  humanist  in  his 
multiple  role  as  revolutionary  libertarian, 


master oi  baroque  style  educational  theorist 

and  Attorney  for  the  Defense  of  God. 

4  credits 

Eric  Reeves 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

228b  Milton 

A  repetition  of  228a. 

4  credits 

Harold  Skulsky 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

232b  Restoration  and  18th-century 
Drama  (1660-1800) 

Selected  major  drama  from  the  reopening  of 
the  theatres  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Plays  by  Dryden,  Otway,  Wycherly, 
Congreve,  Gay,  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 
Emphasis  on  how  ideas  shape  language  and 
form  in  the  plays. 
4  credits 
Josephine  Lee 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

234a  Pope,  Swift  and  Their  Circle 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures,  Pope  and 
Swift,  together  with  their  contemporaries 
Defoe,  Prior,  Addison  and  Gay. 
4  credits 
Nora  E.  Crow 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

AAS  237b  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction 

238a  The  18th-century  Novel 

The  major  British  novelists  from  Aphra  Behn 
through  Fielding  and  Richardson  to  Austen 
and  Scott.  Emphasis  on  the  ways  intellectual 
and  social  commitments  shape  the 
storyteller's  art. 
4  credits 
Douglas  Patey 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

242a  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 

Concentration  on  selected  poems  of  the 

major  Romantics  (Blake,  Wordsworth, 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats),  with  prose 

writings  by  the  poets  themselves  and  by 

Lamb,  de  Quincey,  Hazlitt  and  Mary  Shelley 

to  provide  intellectual,  cultural  and  social 

contexts. 

4  credits 

Patricia  Skarda 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  discussion  optional  Th 

4-4:50  p.m. 
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243b  The  Victorian  Novel 

The  English  novel  from  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  to  Conrad.  Emphasis  on  the 
genre's  formal  development — narrative  voice 
and  perspective,  the  uses  of  plot,  the  repre- 
sentation of  consciousness — but  with  some 
attention  to  social-historical  concerns. 
4  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


251a  Modern  American  Poetry 

A  survey  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
poetry  from  1914  to  the  present,  including 
the  work  of  Eliot,  Frost,  Stevens,  Moore, 
Williams,  Hart  Crane,  Millay,  Bishop,  Lowell, 
Clampitt,  Ashbery,  Merrill  and  O'Hara.  The 
emphasis  is  on  literary  analysis. 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


[AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography] 

244b  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period 

Victorian  literature,  including  works  by 
Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Arnold,  Clough, 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Hopkins,  with  atten- 
tion to  literary,  cultural  and  social  contexts. 
4  credits 

Cornelia  Pearsall 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

246a  American  Literature  from  1820  to 
1865 

A  study  of  American  writers  as  they  seek  to 
define  a  role  for  literature  in  their  changing 
society.  Works  by  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fuller, 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  Stowe,  Douglass, 
Whitman,  Dickinson  and  others. 
4  credits 

Richard  Millington 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

248b  American  Literature  from  1865  to 
1914 

A  survey  of  American  literature  as  it  engages 

the  striking  changes  that  reshape  society  and 

culture  in  the  later  19th  century.  Some  of  the 

later  poetry  of  Whitman  and  Dickinson,  and 

fiction  by  Twain,  James,  Chestnutt,  Howells, 

Gilman,  Crane,  Dreiser,  Chopin,  Wharton  and 

others. 

4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[250a  Modern  American  Writing] 
American  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Fiction  by  Wharton,  Cather, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Hurston,  Faulkner. 
\\  right  and  others;  a  sampling  of  modernist 
poetry,  including  works  by  Frost,  Stevens, 
Hughes,  Williams.  Moore  and  others;  a  film 
(  omedy  from  the  Thirties.  To  be  ottered  in 
1994-95. 
i  ( redits 


252a  Modern  British  Literature 

Major  works  of  modern  British  poetry,  drama 

and  fiction  1900-1935.  Yeats,  Forster,  Joyce, 

Shaw,  the  War  poets,  Eliot,  Woolf,  Lawrence. 

Huxley. 

4  credits 

Michael  Gorra 

MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

253a  Modern  Fiction 

Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the 
English  novel  from  Conrad  to  the  present 
day.  The  historical  contexts  and  the  formal 
devices  (management  of  narrative  and  plot, 
stylistic  and  structural  innovations,  character- 
ization, literary  allusiveness)  of  works  by 
such  writers  as  Joseph  Conrad,  E.M.  Forster, 
F.M.  Ford,  Arnold  Bennett,  D.H.  Lawrence, 
Virginia  Woolf,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Graham 
Greene,  Doris  Lessing,  John  Fowles,  An- 
thony Powell,  Margaret  Drabble. 
4  credits 

Jefferson  Hunter 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[256a  Joyce] 

Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on 
Duhliners,  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  Ulysses  and 
Finnegans  Wake  (selections).  To  be  offered 
in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[260b  Recent  British  Literature] 

British  writing  of  the  last  five  decades,  with 
an  occasional  glance  at  British  film  of  the 
same  period.  Poetry  by  Auden,  Larkin  and 
Heaney;  reporting  by  Orwell;  fiction  by 
Greene,  Amis,  Drabble  and  Ackroyd;  drama 
by  Pinter  and  Stoppard;  television  drama  by 
Potter.  To  be  ottered  in  1994-95. 
»  credits 

262b  Recent  American  Writing 

Study  of  selected  novelists  and  short  story 
writers  since-  L945  with  emphasis  on  Welty, 
Nabokov,  Morrison.  Stone.  Simpson,  Tyler, 
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Jen,  Smiley  and  others. 
»  credits 
I k-an  Flower 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

264a  American  Women  Poets 

A  selection  of  poets  from  the  last  25  years, 
including  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Eliza- 
beth Bishop,  Adrienne  Rich,  Audre  Lorde, 
Sharon  Olds,  Cathy  Song,  Louise  Erdrich  and 
Rita  Dove.  An  exploration  of  each  poet's 
chosen  themes  and  distinctive  voice,  with 
attention  to  the  intersection  of  gender  and 
ethnicity  in  the  poet's  materials  and  in  the 
creative  process. 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

266b  Postcolonial  Literature 

The  literary  legacy  of  the  British  Empire  in 
works  by  writers  from  India,  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  tension  between  national 
identity  and  the  imperialist  past;  the  use  of 
the  English  language  to  describe  non-English 
experience;  the  relation  of  politics  to  ques- 
tions of  literary  form.  Readings  in  Rushdie, 
Gordimer,  Soyinka,  Naipaul  and  others. 
4  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

267a  Literatures  of  the  Americas 

Readings  in  the  literature,  chiefly  in  English, 
produced  by  peoples  of  color  and  the  histori- 
cally oppressed  ethnic  groups  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  studied  in  interna- 
tional, historical  and  aesthetic  context.  Topic 
for  fall  1993:  Asian  American  Drama.  Play- 
wrights to  include  Frank  Chin,  David  Henry 
Hwang,  Philip  Kan  Gotanda,  Wakako 
Yamauchi,  Rick  Shiomi,  Lawrence  Yep,  Velina 
Huston,  Jessica  Hagedom  and  Ping  Chong. 
4  credits 
Josephine  Lee 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

270b  The  King  James  Bible  and  Its 
Literary  Heritage 

A  study  of  language  and  narrative  technique 
in  selected  parts  of  the  King  James  Bible  with 
attention  to  its  influence  on  subsequent 
writing  in  English.  Selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  and  works  by  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Hawthorne,  Hardy  and 
Faulkner.  Recommended  background:  REL 
210  and  220. 


4  credits 
Patricia  Skarda 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

272b  Infinite  Variety:  English  Prose  From 
The  Renaissance  To  The  Present 

A  wide  spectrum  of  non-fictional  prose, 
considered  as  a  way  of  discovering  and 
presenting  the  self,  of  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  world  and  of  interacting  with  it. 
Emphasis  on  particular  techniques  for  read- 
ing prose  and  on  syntactical  and  rhetorical 
forms  as  these  create  meaning. 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages 

GLT  291d  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 


Third-Level  Courses 

Courses  at  the  300  level  are  either  seminars 
or  advanced  offerings  with  prerequisites  at 
the  200  level. 

CLT  300a  Contemporary  Literary  Theory 

300b  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or 
American  Writer 

Topic  for  spring  1994:  Evelyn  Waugh.  Read- 
ing and  discussion  of  the  major  novels,  from 
Decline  and  Fall  to  Brideshead  Reiisited  to 
the  war  trilogy  Sword  of  Honour,  with  some 
attention  to  Waugh's  works  of  biography  and 
travel. 
4  credits 
Douglas  Patey 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

302a  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1993:  Eudora  Welty  and  Toni 
Morrison  as  critics  of  American  society.  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  different  ways  that  two 
women  writers — a  white  southerner  and  a 
northern  black — address  problems  of  identity, 
race,  gender  and  social  class  Investigation  of 
the  influence  of  Welty  on  Morrison,  and  their 
parallel  conceptions  of  lyric  narrative.  Empha- 
sis on  the  stories,  novels,  autobiographical 
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writing  and  criticism  of  each  writer. 
4  credits 
Dean  Flower 
Th  3-5  p.m. 

303b  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  spring  1994:  The  Fiction  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Emphasis  on  his  analy- 
sis of  American  culture,  his  exploration  of  the 
psyche,  his  narrative  tactics.  Additional  read- 
ing in  fiction  by  his  female  contemporaries, 
and  a  look  at  present-day  criticism  through 
its  treatment  of  his  work.  Prerequisite:  a  200- 
level  course  in  American  literature  or  the 
novel,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Richard  Millington 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

CLT  309a  Arthurian  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages 

CLT  315b  The  Primary  Epic  and  Early 
National  Legends 

333a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or  Ameri- 
can Writer 

Topic  for  fall  1993:  The  Brontes. 
4  credits 
Margaret  Shook 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

342a  Seminar:  Studies  in  19th-century 
Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1993:  Mourning  and  Elegy  in 
Victorian  England.  A  study  of  the  representa- 
tion and  commemoration  of  the  dead  in 
literature,  art  and  social  practice.  Readings 
from  poetry,  fiction,  conduct  books,  letters 
and  sermons;  attention  to  funerary  sculpture 
and  tombs. 
4  credits 

Cornelia  Pearsall 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinematic 
Representation 

AMS  350a  Writing  About  American 
Society 

360b  The  Thirties 

The  relation  between  culture  (poems,  novels, 
photographs,  films)  and  politics  (civil  war  in 
Spain,  the  rise  ol  fas<  ism.  the  Depression)  in 
one  eventful  decade  ol  the  20th  century. 
I  )is(  ussk  >n  ( >f  re<  urrenl  themes  and  artistic 


postures;  examination  of  recurrent  images 
from  the  '30s,  especially  as  these  appear  in 
the  most  characteristic  art  form  of  the  de- 
cade, the  documentary.  Works  by  Auden, 
Greene,  Chaplin,  MacLeish,  Agee  and  Evans, 
Orwell,  Isherwood,  West  and  others.  Prereq- 
uisite: 260  or  a  course  in  modern  American 
or  English  literature. 
4  credits 

Jefferson  Hunter 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

372a  Seminar:  Satire 

A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems 
(definitions  of  satire,  responses  to  satire, 
satiric  strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
development  of  satire  from  Horace  and 
Juvenal  through  Shakespeare,  Swift  and 
Pope  to  Byron,  Waugh,  West  and  Vonnegut. 
Prerequisite:  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
the  English  Department. 
4  credits 
Nora  F.  Crow 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[378a  Seminar:  Women  and  Literature] 

Topic:  Feminist  Literary  Theory.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  assumptions  and  methods  of 
feminist  literary  criticism.  The  relation  of  the 
woman  writer  to  her  culture  and  her  profes- 
sion; the  role  of  the  woman  reader;  the 
relation  of  feminist  criticism  to  the  estab- 
lished literary  canon.  Critical  and  theoretical 
essays  by  Culler,  Eagleton,  Felman,  Gilbert 
and  Gubar,  Kolodny,  Showalter  and  others. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Craig 
Davis,  Dean  Flower,  Michael  Gorra,  Jefferson 
Hunter,  Josephine  Lee,  Ronald  R. 
Mac d< maid,  Richard  Millington,  William 
Oram,  Douglas  Patey.  Cornelia  Pearsall,  Eric 
Reeves,  Sharon  Seelig,  Margaret  Shook, 
Patricia  Skarda,  Susan  Van  Dyne. 
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Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Jefferson  Hunter.      3. 


The  purpose  of  the  English  major  is  to  de- 
velop a  critical  and  historical  understanding  of 
English  and  American  literature  and  language. 

Requirements: 

1.  200d  or  GLT  291d; 

2.  semester  courses  on  two  of  three  major 
figures:  Chaucer  (210),  Shakespeare  (222 
or  223)  and  Milton  (228); 

3.  eight  additional  courses  including: 

a.  one  further  course  in  Medieval  or 
Renaissance  literature  (1214],  [2151,  216, 
220,  222,  223,  [224],  225,  226,  228 

b.  one  further  course  in  Augustan  or 
Romantic  literature  (232,  234,  238,  242, 
372) 

Students  who  take  both  survey  courses  (200d 
and  GLT  29 Id)  may  omit  the  historical  re- 
quirements 3a  and  3b. 

No  colloquia  (120)  or  writing  courses  are 
required  for  the  major.  Students  may,  how- 
ever, count  up  to  two  colloquia  toward  the 
major,  or  two  courses  in  advanced  writing 
(280,  282,  284),  but  not  more  than  a  total  of 
three  such  courses.  English  101  does  not 
count  toward  the  major. 

Students  may  count  no  more  than  a  total  of  two 
courses  from  the  following  toward  an  English 
major:  courses  in  a  foreign  literature;  upper- 
level  film  courses  taught  in  a  literature  depart- 
ment (including  the  English  department). 


4. 


Semester  courses  on  two  oi  three  major 

figures:  Chaucer  (216),  Shakespeare  <  222 

Or  11^)  and  Milton  (2.2K); 
Six  additional  courses,  including  one 
semester  course  from  four  of  the 
following  five  areas 

a.  Medieval  or  Renaissance; 

b.  British  or  American  from  1660  to  1830; 

c.  British  or  American  from  1830  to  1914; 

d.  British,  American,  or  Commonwealth 
since  1914; 

e.  Writing,  History  of  the  Language, 
or  Critical  Theory. 


Only  one  colloquium  may  count  toward  the 
major.  English  101  may  not  count.  Up  to  two 
courses  in  film  or  in  a  foreign  literature  may 
count.  No  course  counting  toward  the  major 
may  be  taken  for  an  S/U  grade. 

Students  considering  careers  in  English 
should  be  aware  that  most  doctoral  programs 
require  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  other 
languages. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

The  minor  in  English  consists  of  five  courses: 
a  two-semester  basis  (ENG  200d;  GLT  291d; 
or  ENG  246  and  248),  plus  three  other  En- 
glish courses  above  the  100  level  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  minor  adviser. 


No  courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
be  taken  for  an  S/U  grade. 


Honors 


Majors  are  strongly  encouraged  to  take 
courses  in  American  literature  and  in  later 
19th-  and  20th-century  literature.  Students 
considering  careers  in  English  should  be 
aware  that  most  doctoral  programs  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  other  languages. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1997,  the  follow- 
ing requirements  will  be  in  effect: 

1.  One  of  the  following: 

a.  Two  out  of  three:  120,  180  and  190; 

b.  GLT291d; 

c.  One  200-level  course  in  a  foreign 
language  taught  in  the  original 
language; 

2.  200d; 


Director:  for  the  class  of  1994,  Craig  Davis; 
for  the  class  of  1995,  Gillian  Kendall. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Students  in  honors  will  normally  be  given 
priority  in  seminars.  During  the  senior  year 
they  will  present  a  thesis,  of  which  the  first 
complete  formal  draft  will  be  due  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  semester.  After  the  readers 
of  the  thesis  have  provided  students  with 
their  evaluations  of  this  draft,  the  student  will 
have  time  to  revise  her  work  in  response  to 
their  suggestions.  The  final  completed  ver- 
sion of  the  thesis  will  be  due  a  week  after 
spring  vacation,  to  be  followed  during  April 
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by  the  student's  oral  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  her  work.  Applicants  to  honors  must 
have  an  average  of  B+  or  above  in  the 
courses  they  have  taken  which  count  towards 
the  major. 


Graduate 


580a  Graduate  Special  Studies 

Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  chair. 

4  credit^ 

580b  Graduate  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

580d  Graduate  Special  Studies 

8  credits 
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Ethics 


Advisers 

jThomas  S.  Derr,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  Director 
"Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Professor  of  Philosophy 


This  minor  will  offer  students  the  opportunity 
to  draw  together  courses  from  different  de- 
partments whose  major  focus  is  on  ethics, 
and  so  to  concentrate  a  part  of  their  liberal 
arts  education  on  those  questions  of  right 
and  wrong  that  reside  in  nearly  every  field  of 
inquiry.  Background  in  the  history  and  meth- 
ods of  ethical  reasoning  will  be  completed  by 
the  study  of  normative  and  applied  ethics  in 
selected  areas  of  interest. 

Requirements:  PHI  222a  and  any  four  other 
courses  selected  from  the  following  list,  with 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  to  provide 
a  particular  focus: 


PHI  235b  Morality,  Politics  and  the  Law 

PHI  245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property 

[PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

[REL  250a  Social  Ethics  I] 

[REL  251b  Social  Ethics  II] 

[REL  353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics] 

[REL  354b  Seminar:  Business  Ethics] 

SOC  211a  Ethical  Issues  in  Social 
Organizations 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisers, 
appropriate  courses  from  other  colleges  may 
be  substituted. 
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Professors 

'Donald  Steven  Siegel,  Ed.D. 
James  H.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis,  Ed.D.,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor 

Christine  M.  Shelton,  M.S. 

Lecturers 

James  Babyak,  M.A. 
Kim  Bierwert,  B.A. 
Jacqueline  Blei 
Carla  Coffey,  M.A. 
Christine  Davis,  M.S. 
Bonnie  May,  M.S. 


Kathy  Moeller,  B.A. 
Deborah  Neubauer 
Mary  O'Carroll,  M.S. 
Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.B.A. 
David  Stillman 
Judy  Strong,  B.S. 
Crane  Willemse 

Teaching  Fellows 

Abigail  Burbank,  B.A. 
Julie  Croteau,  B.A. 
Gretchen  Haase,  B.A. 
Cheryl  Ish,  B.S. 
Erin  Kinsella,  B.A. 
Vikki  Lenhart,  B.A. 
Jane  Paterson,  B.A. 
Mary  Skinnion,  B.S. 


Theory  Courses 


100a  Introduction  to  Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies 

A  survey  of  the  major  subdisciplines  of  exer- 
cise and  sport  studies,  including  sports  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  sport  psychology  and 
sociology,  exercise  physiology  and  biome- 
chanics and  health  behavior. 
4  credits 

James  Johnson,  Christine  Shelton,  Christine 
Davis 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[130a  Stress  Management] 

The  physical  and  psychological  components 
ol  stress,  identification  of  personal  stress 
response  patterns  ;md  techniques  for  daily 
stress  management.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
]  ( redit 

130b  Stress  Management 

\  repetition  of  M0;i. 


1  credit 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 

M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

140b  Health  Behavior 

The  influence  of  behavior  on  health  and 
well-being.  Students  will  examine  the  way  in 
which  factors  such  as  nutrition  and  dietary 
habits,  stress  perception  and  response,  and 
physical  activity  interact  with  the  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  health,  disease  and  aging. 
4  credits 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

150a  Nutrition  and  Health 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  human 
nutrition.  We  will  study  digestion,  absorption 
and  transportation  of  nutrients  in  the  body, 
and  the  way  nutrients  are  used  to  support 
growth  and  development  and  maintain  health. 
We  will  also  examine  how  personal  dietary 
choices  affect  nutritive  quality  of  the  diet  and 
health  of  an  individual.  The  relationship  be-, 
tween  diet  and  health  will  be  explored 
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throughout  this  course.  Special  topics  will 
include  diet  and  physical  fitness,  weight  con- 
trol, vegetarianism  and  women's  nutrition 
concerns.  High  school  chemistry  recom- 
mended but  not  required. 
4  credits 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

175)  Applied  Exercise  Science 

A  combined  theory  and  perfonnance  course 
concerning  the  application  of  exercise  sci- 
ence to  the  exercising  adult.  Training  prin- 
ciples, therapeutic  exercise,  exercise  pre- 
scription and  fitness  evaluation  are  covered. 
This  course  may  be  of  particular  interest  to 
individuals  who  plan  to  work  in  a  health 
setting.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  (E) 
2  credits 
James  Johnson 

M  T  W  Th  F  9-11  during  January  1994  Inter- 
term  1/3-21/94 

200b  Sport:  In  Search  of  the  American 
Dream 

A  study  of  whether  sport  has  served  to  pro- 
mote or  inhibit  ethnic/minority  participation 
in  the  American  Dream.  Biological  and  cul- 
tural factors  will  be  examined  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  for  success  by  some  groups  and 
failure  by  others  as  high-level  participants. 
The  lives  of  major  American  sports  figures 
will  be  studied  in  depth  to  determine  the 
costs  assessed  and  rewards  bestowed  on 
those  who  battled  racial,  ethnic  and/or 
sexual  oppression  in  the  athletic  arena. 
4  credits 

Donald  Siegel  and  Christine  Shelton 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

210a  Kinesiology 

Anatomical  and  mechanical  bases  of  human 
motion  with  emphasis  on  applied  anatomy, 
mechanics  and  qualitative  analysis  of  exer- 
cise, sport  and  dance. 
4  credits 
fames  Johnson 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[215a  Physiology  of  Exercise] 

A  study  of  body  function  during  exercise. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  physiological  responses 
and  adaptations  that  accompany  single  and 
repeated  bouts  of  physical  exercise.  Prerequi- 
site: BIO  109  or  BIO  111,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  fall  1994-95. 
4  credits 


[220b  Psychology  of  Sport] 

An  examination  of  sport  from  a  psychologi- 
cal perspective.  Topics  include  the  role  of 
stress,  motivation  and  personality  in  perfor- 
mance. Attention  will  also  be  given  to  per- 
ceptual, cognitive  and  behavioral  strategies 
that  may  be  used  to  enhance  achievement 
level.  Prerequisite:  PSY  111.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  To  be  offered  in  spring  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[340a  Current  Research  in  Health 
Science] 

A  seminar  focusing  on  current  research  pa- 
pers in  health  science.  An  exploration  of  the 
scientific  method  used  to  test  research  ques- 
tions about  health,  and  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  research  data  for  health  care 
decisions.  Prerequisites:  140  or  a  strong 
biological  sciences  background,  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
14.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Performance  Courses — Credit 

Performance  courses  are  offered  for  credit  in 
a  wide  variety  of  activities.  Each  class  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  student's  physical 
skills,  fitness,  knowledge  of  human  move- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  role  of  physi- 
cal activity  in  a  healthy  lifestyle.  Each  course 
encompasses  a  combination  of  instruction  in 
technique,  readings,  lecture  and  discussion. 
In  general,  each  section  involves  an  average 
of  two  scheduled  hours  per  week.  Students 
may  count  no  more  than  four  performance 
course  credits  toward  the  degree.  Normally 
students  must  take  partial  credit  courses  in 
addition  to  a  full  course  load.  No  course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit. 
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910a  Aerobic  Dance 

Choreographed  dance  routines  to  music. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

910b  Aerobic  Dance 

A  repetition  of  910a. 
1  credit 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

[915a  Badminton] 

The  development  of  badminton  skills,  prin- 
ciples, evolution,  strokes  and  strategy.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

915b  Badminton 

A  repetition  of  915a. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
M  W  2-2:50  p.m. 

[91 5j  Badminton] 

1  credit 

920a  Bicycling 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
bicycling  for  fun  and  fitness.  This  course  will 
include  information  on  cycling  technique  and 
bicycle  touring.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  the  semester  for  two  sessions  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  ride  at  least  15 
miles  in  less  than  90  minutes,  and  access  to  a 
suitable  bicycle. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

92 5d  Canoeing 

An  introduction  to  solo  and  tandem  canoeing 
including  flatwater  and  Whitewater  techniques. 
This  class  will  be  taught  across  two  semesters 
and  students  must  complete  both  sections  to 
receive  credit.  Class  will  be  taught  during  the 
first  nine  weeks  of  the  fall  semester  and  final 
six  weeks  of  the  spring  semester.  Students  will 
learn  flatwater  and  touring  techniques  in  the 
fall  and  fastwater  techniques  on  Class  II  rivers 
in  the  spring.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  swim- 
ming skills.  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  This  is  a 
yeai  <  ourse  offered  for  two  credits. 

2  (  l edits 

James  Johnson 
a:  T  3-4:50  p.m. 
h  Th  3  4:50  p.m. 


930a  Fencing  (Beginning) 

The  basic  techniques  of  attack  and  defense, 
footwork,  rules,  equipment,  strategies  and 
techniques  involved  in  foil  fencing.  A  brief 
historical  background  of  the  tradition  and 
origins  of  fencing.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
a:  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 
b:TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

930b  Fencing  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  930a. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 

932b  Fencing  (Intermediate) 

Development  of  compound  attack  and  de- 
fense based  on  a  combination  of  disengage, 
beat,  lateral  parries  and  reposte.  Circle  parries, 
binds  and  the  concept  of  remise  and  reprise 
will  also  be  presented.  Prerequisite:  924a  or  b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

933a  Beginning  Golf 

An  introduction  to  the  game  of  golf.  This  course 
will  teach  the  basic  mechanics  of  die  swing  as 
well  as  correct  club  selection,  putting,  chipping, 
golf  rules  and  golf  etiquette.  Class  will  meet  three 
times  a  week  for  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the 
semester  at  the  Smith  College  campus.  Field  trips 
to  the  golf  course  and  driving  range  will  Ix^ 
scheduled.  Equipment  is  provided. 
1  credit 

a:  James  Babyak,  MWF11  a.m.-12  noon 
b:    Vikki  Lenhart,  M  W  F  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

933b  Beginning  Golf 

A  repetition  of  933a. 

1  credit 

a:  James  Babyak,  MWF11  a.m.-12  noon 

b:    Vikki  Lenhart,  MWF  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

935a  Outdoor  Skills  I 

Fundamentals  of  outdoor  travel  by  canoe  and 
foot.  Emphasis  on  technique,  conditioning, 
safety,  nutritional  requirements  and  planning. 
Students  should  plan  to  make  one  or  two 
weekend  trips.  Enrollment  limited  to  14. 
1  eiedits 

KathyMoeller 

W  1:10-3  p.m. 
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935b  Outdoor  Skills  I 

A  repetition  of  935a. 
2  credits 
Kathy  MoeUer 
To  be  arranged 

940a  Physical  Conditioning 
The  theory  and  performance  of  general  condi- 
tioning and  the  basic  principles  of  exercise. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20  per  section. 
1  credit 

To  be  announced 
a:   M  W  2:40-3:40  p.m. 
b:  T  Th  yA  p.m. 

940b  Physical  Conditioning 

A  repetition  of  940a. 

1  credit 

To  he  announced 

a:   M  W  2:40-3:40  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  5-^  p.m. 

945a  Rowing 

An  introduction  crew  and  sculling  tech- 
niques. A  variety  of  boats  will  be  utilized 
including  singles,  doubles  and  fours.  Classes 
will  be  taught  on  Paradise  Pond  and  the 
Connecticut  River.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
swimming  skills.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credit 

a:    Gretchen  Haase,  MWF11  a.m.-12  noon 
b:  Marilyn  Finch,  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
c:   Marilyn  Finch,  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 
Fall:  course  will  meet  first  8  weeks  of  the  first 
semester. 


950j  Self  Defense 
l  credit 

Crane  \\  illemse 

952b  Self  Defense  n 

Further  development  of  selt-contideiK  e  and 
skills  learned  in  932a  or  b.  Verbal  confronta- 
tion training  and  defense  against  a  variety  <>t 
threatening  situations.  Precautionary  mea- 
sures will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  932a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  25. 
1  credit 

Crane  Willemse 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

955a  Self-Paced  Fitness 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods 
of  training  to  improve  aerobic  endurance. 
Students  are  tested  for  fitness  level  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  semester.  Each 
student  designs  and  follows  an  individual- 
ized aerobic  conditioning  program.  This 
course  is  appropriate  for  students  with  mo- 
bility impairment  or  other  disabilities.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20. 
1  credit 
Car  la  Coffey 
T  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

955b  Self-Paced  Fitness 

A  repetition  of  955a. 

1  credit 

Car  la  Coffey 

T  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


945b  Rowing 

A  repetition  of  945a. 

1  credit 

a:    Gretchen  Haase,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

b:   Gretchen  Haase,  M  W  F  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

Spring:  course  will  meet  final  6  weeks  of  the 

spring  semester. 

950a  Self-Defense 

Development  of  self  confidence  and  physical 
skills  for  defense  against  a  variety  of  threat- 
ening situations.  Precautionary  measures  and 
awareness  skills  emphasized. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
1  credit 

a:    To  he  announced,  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 
b:   Crane  Willemse,  W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[950b  Self-Defense] 

A  repetition  of  950a. 
1  credit 


960a  Squash  (Beginning) 

Basic  strokes,  rules,  equipment,  game  tactics 

and  strategy.  The  history  and  traditions  of 

squash.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  credit 

a:   Bonnie  May,  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:   Erin  Kinseila,  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

960b  Squash  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  960a.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  credit 

a:    Bonnie  May,  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  Erin  Kinseila,  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

[960j  Squash  (Beginning)] 

1  credit 

[962a  Squash  (Intermediate)] 

Development  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  execut- 
ing shots  and  variety  of  serve  and  return  of 
serve.  Emphasis  will  be  on  strategy  and 
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tactics.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credit 

962b  Squash  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  962a.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credit 
Donald  Siegel 
TTh  3-3:50  a.m. 

970a  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  course  in  the  development  of  basic  swim- 
ming skills  and  the  conquering  of  fear  of  the 
water.  Priority  will  be  given  to  establishing 
personal  safety  enhancing  skills  in  the  water. 
Persons  enrolling  in  this  course  will  learn 
about  the  basis  principles  of  swimming  in 
terms  of  buoyancy  and  propulsion.  The 
primary  performance  goals  are  survival  swim- 
ming skills  and  passage  of  the  Smith  College 
Swimming  Test.  Limited  to  12  novice  or  non- 
swimmers. 
1  credit 
Vikki  Lenhart 
T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

970b  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  970a.  Limited  to  12  novice  or 

non-swimmers. 

1  credit 

Mary  Skinnion 

T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

972a  Swinuning  (Intermediate) 

Theory  and  performance  of  swimming. 

Swimming  techniques  including  strokes,  turns 

and  survival  methods. 

1  credit 

Mary  O' Carroll 

MW  11-11:50  a.m. 

972b  Swinuning  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  972a. 
1  credit 

Mary  O  'Carroll 
M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

975a  Springboard  Diving 

The  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
development  of  diving  skills.  Development  of 
skills  necessary  to  perform  at  least  10  differ- 
enl  dives  from  five  categories.  Enrollment 
limited  to  eight. 
1  credit 
Kim  Bierwert 
M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 


975b  Springboard  Diving 

A  repetition  of  975a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

eight. 

1  credit 

Kim  Bierwert 

M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

976a  SCUBA  Diving 

The  use  and  care  of  equipment,  safety  and 
the  physiology  and  techniques  of  SCUBA 
diving.  A  series  of  open-water  dives  leading 
to  NAUI  certification  is  available.  Prerequi- 
site: satisfactory  swimming  skills  and  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Enrollment  limited  to 
16. 

1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

976b  SCUBA  Diving 

A  repetition  of  976a. 
1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

[977a  Synchronized  Swinuning] 

Instruction  in  basic  synchronized  swimming 
skills,  adaptation  of  strokes  to  music,  execu- 
tion of  stunts  and  choreography  of  swim- 
ming routines. 

1  credit 

978a  Lifeguard  Training 

Provides  training  in  aquatic  rescue  and 
lifeguarding  skills.  American  Red  Cross  certi- 
fication upon  successful  completion  of  ARC 
Standard  First  Aid  and  CPR.  Prerequisites: 
Advanced  swimming  skills:  crawl  stroke, 
elementary  backstroke,  sidestroke,  breast- 
stroke,  tread  water  and  surface  dive.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  12. 

2  credits 
Kim  Bierwert 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

978b  Lifeguard  Training 

A  repetition  of  978a. 
2  credits 
Vikki  Lenhart 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

979b  Water  Safety  Instructor 

Instruction  in  techniques,  theory  and  teach- 
ing methods  of  swimming  to  prepare  partici- 
pants to  teach  swimming.  American  Red 
Cross  certification  upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  course.  Prerequisites:  Current  ARC 
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Lifeguard  Training  or  ARC  Emergency  Water 
Safety  Certificate  and  swimming  skills  (crawl 
stroke,  elementary  backstroke,  sidestroke, 
breaststroke,  survival  stroke  and  surface 
dive)  at  the  ARC  swimmer  level.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15. 
2  credits 
Kim  Bierwert 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

980a  Tennis  (Beginning) 

The  development  of  tennis  skills,  principles, 

evolution,  strokes  and  strategy.  Enrollment 

limited  to  16  per  section. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:    MW  8-8:50  a.m. 

h:  M  W  10-10:50  a.m. 

c:   M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

d:  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

980b  Tennis  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  980a. 

1  credit 

To  U'  announced 

a:   MW8-8:50a.m. 

b:  M  W  10-10:50  a.m 

c:   T  Th  8-^8:50  a.m. 

d:  TTh  10:30-11:20  a.m. 

e:  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

982a  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

The  development  of  stroke  consistency,  shot 

direction  and  singles  and  doubles  strategy. 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Enrollment  limited  to  16  per  section. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:   M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

c:   T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

982b  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  982a. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

a:   M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

c:   M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

[985a  Tennis  (Advanced)] 

The  perfection  of  stroke  patterns  with  em- 
phasis on  spin  and  pace.  Advanced  singles 
and  doubles  strategy.  Prerequisite:  3.5  rating 
on  the  National  Tennis  Rating  System  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
1  credit 


985b  Tennis  (Advanced) 

A  repetition  of  965a. 
1  credit 

Christine  SbeUon 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

990a  Yoga 

Yoga  postures,  breathing  and  philosophy. 
Designed  to  give  an  opportunity  to  discover 

weaknesses  and  strengths,  misalignments 

and  imbalances.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

1  credit 

Deborah  Neubauer 

a:   Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

b:  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

990b  Yoga 

A  repetition  of  990a. 
1  credit 

Deborah  Neubauer 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

992b  Yoga  (Experienced) 

The  yoga  of  B.K.S.  Iyengar — continuing 
level.  Refinement  of  postures  and  breathing 
techniques  taught  in  990.  Introduction  of 
new  postures  along  with  continued  discus- 
sions of  yoga  philosophy.  Prerequisite:  942. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
1  credit 

Deborah  Neubauer 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


Performance  Courses 
Noncredit 

X10  Aerobic  Dance 

To  be  announced 

fall  a:  M  W  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  5-5:50  p.m. 
spring      a:  M  W  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

b:  T  Th  7:30-8:20  p.m. 


Riding 

Recreational  riding,  noncredit  riding  instruc- 
tion and  participation  in  competitive  riding 
are  all  available  at  Smith  College.  The 
courses  of  instruction  offered  each  year 
include  Beginning,  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced Horsemanship;  Beginning.  Intermedi- 
ate and  Advanced  Horsemanship  over 
Fences;  Dressage;  Drill  Class;  and  Horseman- 
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ship  Certificate.  A  fee  is  charged  for  these 
classes.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Smith  College  Riding  Stables,  exten- 
sion 2734. 


The  Minor  in  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies 

Adviser:  James  Johnson. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  exer- 
cise and  sport  studies.  This  course  of  study 
would  be  useful  for  students  with  an  interest 
in  exercise  and  sport  and  for  those  consider- 
ing graduate  study  and/or  a  career  in  exer- 
cise science;  community,  worksite,  or  other 
fitness  programs;  and  the  health  sciences 
such  as  physical  therapy  and  medicine. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
100  and  either  210  or  215.  The  other  four 
courses  may  be  selected  from  ESS  depart- 
mental offerings.  Only  one  of  these  electives 
may  consist  of  four  performance  course 
credits.  Course  selection  for  the  minor  must 
be  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser. 


Graduate  Courses 

Adviser:  Donald  Siegel. 

501a  Seminar  in  Administration  of 
Athletic  Teams 

The  administration  of  sport  and  athletic  teams 
is  the  major  focus  of  this  course.  Emphasis  is 
on  administrative  theory  as  applied  to  coach- 
ing. Limited  to  those  enrolled  in  ESS  505  and 
506. 

2  credits 
Lynn  Oberbillig 
M  9-10:20  a.m. 

502b  Seminar  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
of  Coaching 

Sele<  ted  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  sport  as 
they  relate-  to  (  oa<  liing.  Drawing  on  readings 
from  contemporary  sources,  the  course  will 
examine  beliefs  about  the  value  of  competi- 
tive sport  in  higher  education  and  the  impli- 
c  ation  for  <  oa<  ties. 
2  credits 

Christine  Shelt(»i 
T<  >  I  k-  arranged 


[503a  Seminar  in  Sport  Pedagogy  and 
Coaching  Behavior] 

Examines  the  styles  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  coaching  sports.  The  course  focuses  on 
how  to  organize  the  sport  season,  sequence 
specific  sport  skills,  provide  effective  feed- 
back, demonstrate  and  introduce  new  skills 
and  provide  effective  verbal  cues  in  coach- 
ing. To  be  offered  fall  1994-95. 
2  credits 

505a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Foundations  of  Coaching 

Assisting  in  the  coaching  of  an  interscholastic 

or  intercollegiate  team.  Weekly  conferences 

on  team  management,  coach  responsibilities 

and  coaching  aids. 

2  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 

505b  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Foundations  of  Coaching 

A  repetition  of  505a. 

2  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 

506a  Advanced  Practicum  in  Coaching 

Independent  coaching  and  the  study  of 

advanced  coaching  tactics  and  strategy  in  a 

specific  sport.  Prerequisite:  505a  or  b. 

2  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 

506b  Advanced  Practicum  in  Coaching 

A  repetition  of  506a. 

2  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

To  be  arranged 

510b  The  Anatomical  and  Mechanical 
Analysis  of  Movement 

Emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  biomechanics 
and  applications  in  specific  sports.  Prerequi- 
site: 210a,  undergraduate  kinesiology,  or 
biomechanics. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[515b  Exercise  Physiology] 
An  advanced  course  in  exercise  physiology 
oriented  toward  the  acute  and  chronic  body 
reactions  to  exercise  and  sport.  Laboratory 
sessions  involve  group  projects  in  metabo- 
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lism.  pulmonary  function,  body  composition 
and  evaluation  of  physical  work  capacity. 
Prerequisite:  215a  or  undergraduate  exercise 
physiology.  To  be  offered  in  spring  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[530a  Statistical  Methods  for  Exercise  and 

Sport  Studies] 

Quantitative  evaluation  in  exercise  and  sport 

studies,  including  statistical  methods  and  the 

computer  as  a  research  tool.  To  be  offered  in 

fall  1994-95. 

4  credits 

540b  Microcomputers  in  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies 

Examination  of  computer  utilization  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  physical 
activity  programs.  The  major  course  compo- 
nents include:  a)  developing  systems  for  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  in  a  human  perfor- 
mance laboratory  setting;  and  b)  utilizing 
microcomputers  in  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering physical  activity  programs. 
4  credits 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

550a  Women  In  Sport 

A  course  documenting  the  role  of  women  in 
sport  as  parallel  and  complementary  to 
women's  place  in  society.  Contemporary 
trends  will  be  linked  to  historical  and  socio- 
logical antecedents.  Focus  is  on  historical, 
contemporary  and  future  perspectives  and 
issues  in  women's  sport.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Admission  of  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

560a  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

Individually  arranged. 
4  credits 

560b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

A  repetition  of  560a. 

4  credits 


To  be  ottered  in  tall  1994-95. 

4  credits 

570a  Seminar  in  Sport  Psychology 

An  examination  of  spoil  from  a  psychologi- 
cal perspective,    topics  include  group  pro- 
cesses, imagery,  leadership,  motivation, 

perceived  exertion,  personality,  self-efficacy. 

social  facilitation  and  the  effect  of  stress  on 

perfomiance.  Students  are  required  to  do 

independent  research. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[575b  Sports  Medicine:  Concepts  in  Care 
and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injury] 

Theory  and  practice  of  sports  medicine  with 
emphasis  on  injury  prevention,  protection 
and  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite:  210  or  the 
equivalent.  Enrollment  is  limited.  To  be 
offered  in  spring  1994-95. 
4  credits 

580a  Special  Studies 

Adapted  physical  education,  administration, 
current  problems,  exercise  physiology,  kine- 
siology, motor  learning,  or  other  approved 
topics.  Hours  scheduled  individually. 
4  credits 
Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Thesis 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Thesis 

4  credits 

590d  Thesis 

8  credits 


[565a  Seminar  in  Skill  Acquisition  and 
Performance] 

Survey  of  topics  relevant  to  skill  acquisition 
and  performance,  including  detailed  analysis 
of  perceptual,  decision-making  and  effector 
processes.  Independent  research  required. 
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Film  Studies 


Assistant  Professors 

"Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and  Literature  and  Film  Studies),  Director 
Norman  Cowie,  M.F.A.  (Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Film/Video  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  Five  College  Program) 

Lecturer 

'Justin  West,  M.F.A. 

Advisers 

Hans  R.  Vaget,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Comparative  Literature 

Dean  Flower,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Barbara  Kellum,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

"Deborah  Linderman,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  and  of  Film  Studies 


200a  Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

Examining  the  structural  attributes  of  narrative 
cinema,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  dominant 
model  elaborated  within  the  American  studio 
system,  although  there  will  also  be  exploration 
of  alternatives  to  that  model.  The  course  will 
stress  investigation  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
contemporary  theories — psychoanalysis,  linguis- 
tics, feminist  and  ideological  analysis — have 
been  applied  to  cinematic  representation.  Film 
has  been  a  particularly  productive  site  for 
semiotic  analysis  because  it  activates  different 
types  of  signs  (image,  voice,  music,  text,  etc.) 
and  because  the  cinema  is  a  social  institution 
with  significant  ideological  effects.  Students  will 
I  x-  asked  to  confront  individual  films  with  the 
theoretical  frameworks  tlirough  close  analysis. 
Screening  fee. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  screening  times  Th  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.  and  to  be  arranged 

GER  228b  The  New  German  Cinema 

231b  Great  Directors 

A  study  of  representative  examples  from  one 

duct  tor's  work,  its  stylistic  and  thematic  charac- 
teristu  s,  its  ( <  >ntnl>ution  to  the  development  of 
<  inema,  its  cultural  and  historical  context.  Topic 


for  1993-94:  Jean  Renoir  (1894-1979).  Empha- 
sis on  the  "the  French  Renoir";  his  search  for  a 
new  film  esthetic  and  his  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  France  (and  Europe)  in  the  thirties. 
Among  the  films  to  be  viewed:  Boudu  Saved 
From  Drowning,  The  Crime  of  Monsieur  Lange, 
A  Day  in  the  Country,  Grand  Illusion,  The 
Marseillaise,  The  Human  Beast,  The  Rules  of 
the  Game,  The  River.  Knowledge  of  French  not 
necessary,  but  helpful.  Screening  fee. 
4  credits 
Davis  Ball 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  screening  time  M  7:30- 
9:30  p.m.  and  to  be  arranged 

[24 la  Genre/Period] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

CLT  276b  Theories  of  the  Paratext 

281a  Video  Field  Production 

An  introduction  to  video  prxxluction  which 
( >ffers  a  solid  technical  grounding  in  camera- 
work, editing,  building  pictorial  continuity  and 
developing  a  narrative,  with  emphasis  on 
awareness  of  the  relations  between  form  and 
content.  Class  work  will  involve  individual  and 
group  production,  as  well  as  discussion  and 
<  ritique.  Prerequisite:  200a  (which  may  be 
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taken  concurrently).  Admission  by  permission  of 

the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 

4  ( redits 

Justin  West 

M  W  2:4(M  p.m. 

UMass  Studies  in  the  Moving  Image  n 

(Sec  Five  College  Course  Listings.) 

349a  Women  and  Cinematic 
Representation 

Starting  with  an  interrogation  of  the  woman  as 
spectacle  in  the  classical  cinema,  the  course 
will  consider  problems  of  feminine 
spectatorship,  of  feminine  identification  with 
patriarchy's  dominant  images,  of  the  possibility 
of  production  of  counter-images  and  finally  of 
a  specifically  feminist  alternative  cinema.  Films 
will  be  accompanied  by  theoretical  and  other 
readings.  Questions  of  feminine  subjectivity 
and  desire  will  be  consistently  engaged.  Rec- 
ommended background:  at  least  one  course 
in  film  studies.  Screening  fee. 
-4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 
T  1-2:50  pm.;  screening  times  M  W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[350b  Questions  of  Cinema] 
4  credits 

351a  Film  Theory 

This  course  will  survey  various  topics  in  both 
classical  and  contemporary  film  theory.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  will  engage  with  Eisensteinian 
problems  of  montage,  Bazinian  notions  of  the 
long  take  and  Kracauef  s  concept  of  a  national 
cinema.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  deal  with 
some  of  the  debates  current  over  such  things  as 
spectator  positioning,  mechanical  reproduction 
of  an  forms,  feminist  cinema,  narrativization  of 
images,  a  materialist  avant-garde  cinema  and 
Gilles  Deleuze's  work  on  time/movement  con- 
cepts. There  will  be  weekly  screenings  of  films 
related  to  the  theoretical  issues.  Screening  fee. 
Fulfills  film  theory  requirement  for  the  minor. 
i  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

Tli  1-2:50  p.m.;  screening  times  Th  7:30-9:30 
p.m.  and  to  be  arranged 

[36 la  Semiotic  Perspectives  for  the 
Cinema] 

Semiotics  is  the  study  of  how  meaning  is  pro- 
duced, transmitted,  circulated  and  received  within 
culture.  This  course  will  offer  an  introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  semiotics  and  the  work  of 
major  thinkers  in  the  field.  Readings  are  heavily 
theoretical  and  are  drawn  from  areas  of  linguis- 


tics, psychoanalysis,  anthropology,  feminism,, 
and  literary  and  ideological  analysis.  The  em- 
phasis will  fall  on  a  reading  of  a  sclcel  number 
of  key  text.s  by  Saussure.  Freud  and  Marx,  and 
their  subsequent  re-reading  by  Barthcs.  Levi 
Strauss.  Lacan,  Althusser,  Foucauk,  [rigaray  and 
others.  Biweekly  films  will  provide  supplements 
and  alternative  textual  instances.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Screening  fee. 
Fulfills  Film  Theory  requirement  for  the  minor. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

The  Minor 

Adviser:  Deborah  Linderman  (English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  Film  Studies). 

The  minor  in  film  studies  offers  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  film  and  film  history  in  a  coher- 
ent and  structured  manner.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  the  student  s  cinematic  literacy 
based  on  a  critical  understanding  of  the 
medium,  of  its  relationship  to  the  other  arts 
and  of  film  theory.  By  its  very  nature  a 
mixed  medium,  film  calls  for  an  interdiscipli- 
nary and  comparative  approach.  This 
uniqueness  of  film  as  an  art  form  is  reflected 
in  the  requirements. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  to  be  taken 
at  Smith  or,  by  permission  of  the  director, 
elsewhere  among  the  Five  College  institutions. 

Required  courses: 

FLS  200a  Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

FLS  351b  Film  Theory 

Electives: 

[ART  292b      Film  and  Art  History] 
[FRN  250b      French  Cinema] 
FLS  231b        Great  Directors 
[FLS  241a       Genre/Period] 
[REL  246a       Religious  Themes  in 

Contemporary  Film) 
FLS  281a        Video  Film  Production 
FLS  349a        Women  and  Cinematic 

Representation 
GOV  366a      Ideology,  Culture  and  Politics 
[ITL  342a        Italian  Cinema] 
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Foreign  Language  Literature 
Courses  in  Translation 


The  courses  listed  below  are  fully  described 
in  the  originating  department  or  program, 
shown  by  the  initial  three-letter  designation. 
(See  pp.  85-87  for  the  key  to  department/ 
program  designations.) 


[JPN  360b      Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature] 

GER  227b      Topics  in  German  Literature 
[GER  288b     History  and  Literature  of 

Germany:  1945  to  the  Present] 


CLS  227a 

Classical  Mythology 

CLS  228a 

The  Tragic  View 

RUS  126a 

Readings  in  19th-century 

CLS  230b 

The  Historical  Imagination 

Russian  Literature 

RUS  126b 

Readings  in  20th-century7 

CHI  241a 

The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

Russian  Literature 

From  Early  Times  to  the  Sung 

[RUS  235a 

Tolstoy] 

CHI  242b 

The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

[RUS  235b 

Dostoevsky] 

Yuan  to  the  Present 

[RUS  236b 

Russian  Drama] 

[CHI  260b 

Modern  Chinese  Literature] 

[RUS  237a 

The  Heroine  in  Russian 
Literature  from  The  Primary 

(JPN  230a 

Japanese  Language  and  Culture] 

Chronicle  to  Turgenev's  On 

JPN  250a 

Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 

the  Eve] 

Translation 

RUS  239a 

Major  Russian  Writers 

JPN  260b       Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation 
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French  Language  and  Literature 


Professors 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  Lie.  es  L., 
D.E.S.,  Docteur  en  Histoire 

{Patricia  Weed,  Ph.D. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  Ph.D. 

James  J.  Sacre,  Ph.D. 

David  R.  Ball,  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur  en 

Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French 
Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 
Literature) 

Marilyn  Schuster,  Ph.D.  (French  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture), Chair 

§Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Ann  Leone,  Ph.D. 


Martine  Gantrel-Ford,  Agregee  de 

l'Universite,  Docteur  de  Troisieme  Cycle 
en  Litterature  Francaise 

Denise  Rochat,  Ph.D. 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Ph.D. 

Janie  Vanpee,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 
leyla  Kzdinli.  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

Nicole  Ball,  C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes 

Visiting  Lecturer  from  the  Ecole  Normale 
in  Paris 

Dinah  Ribard,  Agregee  de  l'Universite 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  depart- 
ment are  conducted  in  French  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cross-listed  courses  unless  indi- 
cated. In  all  language  courses,  slide  lectures, 
films  and  work  in  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Languages  and  Cultures  will  supplement 
classroom  instruction. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests  in  French 
Language  and  Literature  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete 
any  course  in  the  sequence  prior  to  230. 

Qualified  students  may  apply  for  residence  in 
La  Maison  Francaise,  Dawes  House. 


Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 


lOOd  Elementary  French 

A  one-year  nonintensive  elementary  course. 

Open  to  students  with  no  previous  credit  in 

French  or  fewer  than  two  years  of  high 

school  French.  Four  class  hours  a  week  plus 

laboratory.  Enrollment  limited  to  16  per 

section. 

8  credits 

Fall:  David  Ball,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8- 

8:50  a.m.;  Ann  Leone,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 

p.m. 

Spring:  Leyla  Ezdinli,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m..  Th 

8-8:50  a.m.;  Ann  Leone,  MWF11  a.m.- 

12:10  p.m. 

110d  Intensive  Elementary  French 

An  accelerated  course  designed  to  prepare 
the  beginner  to  enter  a  200-level  French 
course  the  following  year.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  studied  French,  except  by 
permission  of  the  department.  Six  class  hours 
a  week  plus  laboratory.  Enrollment  limited  to 
16  per  section. 
12  credits 
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Demise  Rochat,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9- 
10:20  a.m.;  Eglal Doss-Quinby,  M  W  F  10- 
10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

120a  Low  Intermediate  French 

Oral  work  and  grammar  review.  The  course 
will  progress  from  emphasizing  listening  and 
speaking  (videos,  laboratory  exercises,  dis- 
cussion) to  reading  short  texts  and  develop- 
ing writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  two  or  three 
years  of  high  school  French.  Four  class  hours 
per  week  plus  laboratory.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16  per  section. 
4  credits 

Dinah  Ribard,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50 
a.m.;Janie  Vanpee,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m.;  Nicole  Ball,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

220a  Intermediate  French 

Comprehensive  grammar  review  through 
weekly  practice  in  writing  and  class  discus- 
sion. Texts  will  include  a  short  movie,  a  play 
and  a  novel.  Prerequisite:  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  French,  lOOd,  llOd,  120  or 
permission  of  the  department. 
4  credits 

James  Sacre,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 
p.m.;  James  Sacre,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4- 
4:50  p.m.;  Lawrence  Joseph,  T  Th  8-9:20  a.m.; 
Martine  Gantrel-Ford,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.; 
Martine  Gantrel-Ford,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

220b  Intermediate  French 

A  repetition  of  220a. 

4  credits 

Nicole  Ball,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 

p.m.;  Dinah  Ribard,  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

255)  L 'Argumentation  orate 

An  immersion  course  in  French  oral  expres- 
sion in  which  students  will  be  expected  to 
spend  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  class 
plus  some  time  in  the  laboratory  studying 
and  speaking  French.  The  course  will  use 
authentic  cultural  materials — French  televi- 
sion programs  such  as  round  table  discus- 
sions, formal  interviews,  intellectual  ex- 
changes, documentary  reporting  and  films 
thai  feature  discussion,  debate,  or  conversa- 
tion— to  analyze  how  the  French  converse, 
argue-,  persuade,  disagree  and  agree  with 
one  another  Students  will  participate  in  a 
series  oi  formal  exercises,  both  oral  and 
written,  that  will  help  them  practice  the 
tc<  hniques  ol  argumentation,  discussion  and 
debate  Students  will  have  the  opportunity 


to  participate  in  informal  conversations, 
animated  by  the  instructor  and  her  guests, 
each  day  at  lunch.  Intensive  phonetic  prac- 
tice. Prerequisites:  one  course  above  FRN 
220  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  14.  (E) 
4  credits 
Janie  Vanpee 

M  T  W  Th  F  9-11  a.m.  and  2:30-4  p.m.  Janu- 
ary 3  to  January  21 

300a  Advanced  Grammar  and 
Composition 

Emphasis  on  some  of  the  more  difficult 
points  of  grammar.  Weekly  compositions; 
some  work  in  phonetics;  an  initiation  to  the 
art  of  translation.  Discussion  and  oral  reports 
based  on  short  texts  and  films.  Prerequisite: 
one  200-level  French  course  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Denise  Rochat 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

301b  Advanced  Composition 

A  continuation  of  300a.  Emphasis  on  vocabu- 
lary building  and  development  of  prose  style 
through  weekly  compositions  or  oral  presen- 
tations. Some  text  editing;  prose  style  analy- 
sis of  major  authors  or  journalists.  Continua- 
tion of  phonetic  practice.  Occasional  films 
and  videos.  Prerequisite:  300a  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Janie  Vanpee 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
200-level  literature  or  civilization  courses  is 
four  years  of  high  school  French,  or  pennis- 
sion  of  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
300-level  courses  is  one  semester  literature  or 
civilization  course  at  the  200-level  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Students  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  no  more  than  two  200-level 
courses  in  literature  or  civilization. 

[AAS  201b  The  Literature  of  French- 
Speaking  African  and  Caribbean  Peoples 
in  Translation] 
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230a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

An  introduction  to  literary  analysis,  designed 
to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression  and  ex- 
pository' writing.  A  transition  from  language 
courses  to  more  advanced  literature  courses. 
A  student  may  take  only  one  section  of  230. 
I  credits 

A.  Childhood  and  Self-Discovery 

Topic  for  1993-94:  An  examination  of  the 
representation  of  childhood  and  its  relation- 
ship to  family,  society,  memory,  creativity 
and  self-discovery.  Readings  from  20th  cen- 
tury French  and  Francophone  authors  such 
as  Colette,  Francoise  Sagan,  Alain  Fournier, 
Cocteau.  Films  by  directors  such  as  Truffaut, 
Malle  and  others. 
Dinah  Ribard 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

B.  Quest  for  Identity 

Readings  in  various  genres.  Such  authors  as 
Anouilh,  Ionesco,  Gide,  Duras. 
Lawrence  Joseph 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

C.  Fantasy  and  Madness 

A  study  of  the  imagination,  its  powers  and 
limits  in  the  individual  and  society,  its  role  in 
the  literary  tradition.  Such  authors  as 
Maupassant,  Supervielle,  Giraudoux,  Alain- 
Fournier. 
Lawrence  Joseph 
TTh  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

230b  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

4  credits 

A.  Comic  Relief  and  Comic  Reality 

Questions  about  how  comedy  expresses  our 
pleasures,  fears  and  self-knowledge.  Read- 
ings in  various  genres.  Such  authors  as 
Feydeau,  Jarry,  Beckett,  Rochefort,  Daninos. 
Ann  Leone 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

B.  Childhood  and  Self-Discovery 

A  repetition  of  230a  A. 
Dinah  Rihard 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

C.  Men  and  Women  of  Letters 

A  combination  of  short  literary  pieces  and 
personal  letters  by  well-known  19th-  and 
20th-century  authors.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  relation  of  personal  voice  to 
literary  style,  and  on  that  of  the  authors  to 


their  times.  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Proust, 

Gide. 

Martine  Gantrei-Ford 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

238a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms 
Topic  lor  1993-94:  Comic  Theatre.  Readings 
may  include  medieval  farces,  as  well  as  plays 
by  Moliere,  Marivaux,  Ionesco,  Jarry  and 
Beckett,  among  others.  Prerquisite:  one 
semester  course  at  the  200  level,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ann  Leone 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

240a  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  study  of  cultural  relationships  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of 
representative  literary  texts  and  other  docu- 
ments supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures 
and  films.  Emphasis  on  civilization.  Basis  for 
both  French  literature  and  French  studies 
majors. 
4  credits 

Lee.  T  3-3:50  p.m.;  Eglal Doss-Quinby,  M  W 
F  9-9:50  a.m. 

240b  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  repetition  of  240a. 

4  credits 

Lee.  T  3-3:50  p.m.;  sect.  Marie-Jose  Delage,  M 

W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  James  Sacre,  M  W  F  11- 

11:50  a.m. 

24 la  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  study  of  cultural  relationships  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Analysis  of  representative 
literary  texts  and  other  documents  supple- 
mented by  illustrated  lectures  and  films. 
Emphasis  on  literature.  Basis  for  both  French 
literature  and  French  studies  majors. 
4  credits 

Lee.  T  4-4:50  p.m.;  Marie-Jose  Delage,  MWF 
10-10:50  a.m. 

24 lb  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Civilization  of  France 

A  repetition  of  241a. 

4  credits 

Lee.  T  3-4:30  p.m.;  Janie  Vanpee,  T  Th  9- 

10:20  a.m. 
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259a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel 
Readings  of  novels  from  Balzac  to  Duras. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  course  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  or  civilization  at  the  200 
level,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Well- 
qualified  first-year  students  are  urged  to  seek 
admission  to  this  course. 
4  credits 
Marilyn  Schuster,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

259b  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel 

A  repetition  of  259a. 
4  credits 

Martine  Gantrel-Ford 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

CLT  276b  Theories  of  the  Paratext 

4  credits 

Leyla  Ezdinli 

MWF  11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 

CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages 

4  credits 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 

(English  Language  and  Literature) 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  305a  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Picaresque  Tradition 

4  credits 

Janie  Vanpee 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[310a  French  Literature  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

Topic:  Erotisme  et  Courtoisie.  Through  repre- 
sentative narrative  and  lyric  texts,  this  course 
will  explore  the  emergence,  codification  and 
eventual  degradation  of  the  concept  of  fin ' 
amors,  and  oppose  the  courtly  model  of  love 
to  the  eroticism  characteristic  of  certain  genres 
popularisants. 
4  credits 

[320a  French  Literature  of  the 
Renaissance] 

An  introduction  to  the  major  authors  of  the 
L6th  century,  including  Rabelais,  the-  poets  of 

the-  Pl£iade  and  Montaigne. 
»  credits 


330a  French  Literature  of  the  17th 
Century 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere:  classicism  and 
controversy.  Theatre  as  an  art  form:  the  tri- 
umph of  the  classical  aesthetic.  Theatre  as  a 
mirror  of  social  and  political  issues  such  as 
education,  the  role  of  women,  social  climbing 
and  rebellion  against  authority. 
4  credits 

Marie-Jose  Delage 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

340b  French  Literature  of  the  18th 
Century 

Topic  for  1993-94:  From  "Rameau's  Nephew" 
to  "Rameau's  Niece."  Were  the  writers  of  the 
Enlightenment  subversive,  conservative,  or 
neither?  What  resonance  does  their  work  have 
today?  Laughter,  knowledge,  desire  and  the 
construction  of  gender  in  Diderot  (Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau),  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu. 
4  credits 
David  Ball 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

350a  Preromanticism  and  Romanticism 

The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Works  by  Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Musset,  Stendhal, 
Balzac  and  others. 
4  credits 
Ann  Leone 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

355b  From  Realism  to  Decadence 

Fiction  and  poetry  of  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century  by  such  authors  as  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Huysmans,  Baudelaire,  Mallarme.  Top- 
ics: realism;  naturalism  and  the  scientific 
awakening;  symbolism  and  decadence. 
4  credits 
Lawrence  Joseph 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

360b  French  Literature  of  the  20th 
Century 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  various  represen- 
tations and  meanings  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence in  works  by  some  of  this  century's 
major  writers.  Authors  such  as  Proust,  Colette, 
Sartre,  Sarraute,  Le  Clezio  and  Agota  Kristof. 
4  credits 
Denise  Rochat 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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[365b  Francophone  Literature] 

A  study  of  themes  and  forms  of  French  litera- 
ture outside  of  France  in  their  cultural  and 
historical  contexts.  Topic:  French  Canadian 
Women  Writers.  A  study  of  fiction  by  some 
of  French  Canada's  major  writers  such  as 
Guevremont,  Roy,  Blais,  Hebert,  Maillet. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department; 
normally  for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for 
qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other 
departments. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Civilization 

240  and  241,  see  Section  B.,  Literature 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
200-level  literature  or  civilization  courses  is 
four  years  of  high  school  French  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  prerequisite  for 
300-level  courses  is  one  semester  literature  or 
civilization  course  at  the  200-level  or  permis- 
sion of  the  department.  Students  are  strongly 
advised  to  take  no  more  than  two  200-level 
courses  in  literature  or  civilization. 

FLS  231b  Great  Directors 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Jean  Renoir. 

4  credits 

David  Ball 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  screening  time  M  7:30- 

9:30  p.m.  and  to  be  arranged 

235b  Modern  Life:  The  French 
Experience 

An  introduction  to  French  culture.  The 
course  focuses  on  major  historical,  geo- 
graphical and  contemporary  cultural  realities 
and  introduces  basic  concepts  of  the  French 
perception  of  France.  Emphasis  on  20th- 
century  France. 
4  credits 
Leyia  Ezdinli 
MW  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


[250b  French  Cinema] 
A  survey  of  French  Cinema  from  its  begin- 
ning with  the  Lumiere  screenings  in  1895  to 
the  present  The  approach  will  be  cultural 
and  historical  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  develop  a  specifically  cinematic  discourse 
through  close  analysis  of  individual  films. 
Works  by  directors  such  as  Vigo,  Clair, 
Renoir,  Carne,  Truffaut,  Bresson.  Godard. 
Resnais.  Given  in  English.  (To  be  offered  in 
French  in  alternate  years).  Attendance  at  both 
film  showings  is  required. 
4  credits 

251b  Contemporary  Civilization:  The 
French  Press 

An  examination  of  contemporary  French 
civilization  in  periodicals  such  as  Le  Monde. 
L'Express,  Le Nouvel  Observateur and  others. 
Problems  including  the  role  of  the  media, 
education  and  youth,  French  politics  and  the 
French  view  of  the  United  States  will  be 
analyzed.  Occasionally  other  media  (e.g., 
television  and  radio)  will  be  studied. 
4  credits 

Dinah  Ribard,  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  James 
Sacre,  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

380a  Modern  French  Civilization 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Rural  France:  Myths  and 
Realities  (1850-1990).  The  cultural,  social  and 
daily  life  of  the  French  farmer.  Literary  works 
will  be  read  in  the  light  of  historical  docu- 
ments showing  how  the  French  characteristi- 
cally see  and  imagine  some  of  their  most 
cherished  roots. 
4  credits 
James  Sacre 
M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

389b  Integrating  Course 

A  course  for  seniors  designed  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  major  in  French  studies.  The 
principal  themes  studied  will  be  landscape 
and  demography;  economic  and  social  evo- 
lution; Christian  and  humanistic  traditions. 
4  credits 

Marie-Jose  Delage 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 


Seminars 

[390a  Stylistics] 

Composition,  translations,  analyses  of  various 
oral  and  written  French  styles. 
4  credits 
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[391a  Theme  and  Form  in  French 
Literature] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

393a  French  Thought 

Topic  for  1993-9-4:  Montaigne  and  the  French 
Renaissance.  The  autobiographer  in  his  politi- 
cal, social  and  artistic  context.  In  addition  to 
his  own  work  we  will  examine  that  of  con- 
temporary poets  and  philosophers  and  their 
relationships  to  a  France  torn  apart  by  civil 
war. 

4  credits 

Marie-Jose  Delage 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

394a  Studies  in  19th-century  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Representing  Femininity 
in  19th  Century  Fiction:  The  Case  of  Domes- 
tic Servants.  The  seminar  will  investigate  the 
extent  to  which  the  representation  of  female 
domestic  servants  in  19th-century  fiction  has 
helped  promote  ways  of  thinking  and  writing 
about  women,  as  well  as  furthering  the  con- 
cept of  literary  realism.  Realist  writers  such  as 
Balzac,  Lamartine,  Eugene  Sue,  George  Sand, 
the  Goncourts  and  Maupassant,  with  some 
attention  to  sociological  and  historical  ac- 
counts of  female  domestic  service. 
4  credits 

Martine  Gantrel-Ford 
M  1-2:50  p.m. 

395b  Studies  in  19th-century  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Writing  One's  Life  in  the 
Romantic  Era.  A  study  of  different  genres: 
autobiographies,  memoirs,  journals,  novels, 
poems.  Authors  include  Chateaubriand,  Con- 
stant, Stendhal,  Hugo,  Nerval,  Sand. 
4  credits 
Lawrence  Joseph 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


The  Majors 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad;  Marie-Jose 
Delage,  Denise  Rochat,  James  Sacre. 

Majors  in  both  French  language  and  literature 
and  French  studies  who  spend  the  year  in 
Pans  or  Geneva  will  normally  meet  certain  of 
the  requirements  during  that  year,  in  particu- 
lar tin-  300  level  courses  in  language. 


French  Language  and 
Literature 

Requirements: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  French  language  and 
literature  major:  240  or  241,  or  an 
equivalent  accepted  by  the  department; 

2.  Nine  additional  four-credit  courses  to  be 
taken  in  the  French  department  and 
distributed  as  follows: 

a.  300a,  followed  by  301b; 

b.  a  seminar  in  French  language, 
literature,  or  civilization,  to  be  taken  in 
the  senior  year; 

c.  six  additional  semester  courses  (200  or 
300  level),  of  which  four  must  be 
literature  courses  at  the  300  level. 

A  major  must  take  at  least  one  literature 
course  in  five  of  the  following  periods: 
Middle  Ages,  Renaissance,  17th  century.  18th 
century,  19th  century,  20th  century. 

The  course  counted  as  the  basis  for  the 
major  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  only  one  of  the  periods. 

A  student  electing  to  take  240  and  241  may 
use  only  one  of  these  courses  to  fulfill  the 
period  requirement. 


French  Studies 

Requirements: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  French  Studies  major: 
240  or  241,  or  an  equivalent  accepted  by 
the  department; 

2.  Seven  4-credit  courses  in  the  French 
department  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  300a,  followed  by  301b; 

b.  389,  a  course  designed  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  major  in  French 
studies,  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year; 

c.  a  300-level  course  or  a  seminar  in 
French  language,  literature,  or 
civilization  to  be  taken  in  the  senior 
year; 

d.  three  additional  4-credit  courses  in 
French  literature  or  civilization,  of 
which  two  must  be  at  the  300  level; 

3.  Two  other  4-credit  courses  chosen  from 
the  French  department  (200  or  300  level) 
or  from  appropriate  offerings  in  other 
departments. 
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A  major  must  take  at  least  one  course  in 
each  of  the  following  three  periods:  Middle 
Ages  Renaissance;  17th  century/18th  century; 
19th  century/20th  century. 

The  course  counted  as  the  basis  for  the 
major  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  only  one  of  the  periods. 

A  student  electing  to  take  240  and  241  may 
use  only  one  of  these  courses  to  fulfill  the 
period  requirement. 


Honors 


580b  Advanced  Studies 

i  credits 

580d  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Director:  Martine  Gantrel-Ford. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  a  student  eligible  for  the  hon- 
ors program  may  enter  it  as  a  junior  or  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes  in 
September  of  her  senior  year.  It  is  possible  to 
enter  the  honors  program  as  early  as  the 
second  semester  of  the  junior  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  major, 
the  candidate  will  write  a  thesis  over  the 
course  of  either  one  or  two  semesters.  A 
one-semester  thesis  is  due  in  the  first  week 
of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior  year.  A 
two-semester  thesis  is  due  by  April  15  of  the 
senior  year.  In  the  second  semester  of  the 
senior  year,  the  candidate  will  take  an  oral 
examination  based  on  her  thesis  and  the 
field  in  which  it  was  written.  Prospective 
entrants  are  advised  to  begin  planning  their 
work  well  in  advance  and  undertake  prelimi- 
nary research  and  reading  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  junior  year. 


Graduate 


Adviser:  David  Ball. 


580a  Advanced  Studies 

Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. 
4  credits 
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Professors 

H.  Robert  Burger.  Ph.D. 
H.  Allen  Curran,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Brian  White.  Ph.D. 
John  B.  Brady.  Ph.D. 
Robert  M.  Newton.  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Ann  Moss  Burger.  M.A. 

Research  Associate 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein,  Ph.D. 


Students  contemplating  a  major  in  geology 
should  elect  Ilia  or  b  or  108b  and  see  a 
departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible.  All 
100-level  courses  may  be  taken  without 
prerequisites. 

105a  Natural  Disasters:  Understanding 
and  Coping 

An  analysis  of  several  types  of  hazards 
(earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslides, 
floods,  meteorite  impacts  and  severe 
weather),  the  current  status  of  predicting 
disasters,  how  to  minimize  their  impact,  the 
effect  of  disasters  on  the  course  of  human 
history  and  the  record  of  past  great  disasters 
in  myth  and  legend.  Intended  for  nonscience 
maj<  >rs. 
4  credits 
Rohoi  Burger 
M  \\  I  1  i0-3  lOp.m. 

[106a  Landscapes  of  North  America] 

\n  examination  of  North  American  land- 
scapes with  emphasis  on  the  origin  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments    Intended  for 
nmiM  ien<  e  majors. 

i  credits 

1 08h  Oceanography 

An  introduction  to  the  global  marine  em  i 
ronment,  with  emphasis  on  seafloor  dynam 
u  s.  submarine  topograph)  and  sediments, 
the  nature  and  circulation  of  oceanic  waters. 


coastal  processes,  marine  biologic  productiv- 
ity and  pollution  and  exploitation  of  the 
oceans  by  humans.  One  field  trip  to  the 
Massachusetts  coast  and  one  optional 
oceanographic  training  cruise.  Enrollment 
limited  to  60. 
4  credits 
Allen  Curran 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T 
1-3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.  or  Th  1-3:50 
p.m. 

109b  The  Environment 

A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between 

various  elements  of  the  earth's  environment 
and  human  activity.  Topics  include  effects  of 
acid  rain,  groundwater  and  surface  water 
pollution,  global  climate  change,  geologic- 
hazards  and  land-use  planning. 
I  credits 
Robert  Sewton 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

An  exploration  of  the  new  concepts  that 
provide  a  unifying  explanation  for  the  causes 
ot  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and 
the  formation  of  mountains,  continents  and 
oceans  A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  life  on 
earth,  the  patterns  of  evolution  And  extinction 
in  plants  and  animals.  mk\  the  rise  of  hu- 
mans   Libs  and  field  trips  in  the  local  area 
will  examine  evidence  for  ancient  \olcanoes, 
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earthquakes,  rivers,  ice  ages  and  dinosaur 

habitats. 

4  credits 

Benjamin  Greenstein 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50  p.m. 

or  VC   1:1(3-4  p.m.  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

111b  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

A  repetition  of  1 1  la. 

4  credits 

Benjamin  Greenstein 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  or 

Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

221a  Mineralogy 

Elements  of  crystallography  and  crystal 
chemistry;  principles  of  optical  mineralogy, 
x-ray  diffraction  and  spectroscopy;  identifica- 
tion and  parageneses  of  the  common  rock- 
forming  and  minerals.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
b,  or  108b.  Enrollment  limited  to  28. 
4  credits 
John  Brady 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1:10-4  p.m. 

222b  Petrology 

Petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks;  origin,  crystallization  and 
differentiation  of  magma;  controlling  factors 
of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite:  221a.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  28. 
4  credits 
John  Brady 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1:10-4  p.m. 

231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and 
Paleoecology 

A  study  of  the  major  groups  of  fossil  inverte- 
brates including  their  phylogenetic  relation- 
ships, paleoecology  and  biostratigraphic 
importance.  Special  topics  include  speciation, 
functional  adaptations,  paleoenvironments, 
consideration  of  the  earliest  forms  of  life  and 
the  record  of  extinctions.  Prerequisite:  Ilia 
or  b,  or  108b;  open  without  prerequisite  to 
majors  in  biological  sciences.  Enrollment 
limited  to  28. 
4  credits 
Allen  Curran 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  W  1:10-4 
p.m. 

232a  Sedimentology 

A  study  of  modem  sediments,  sedimentary 
processes  and  primary  sedimentary'  struc- 
tures, and  an  analysis  of  ancient  analogues 
preserved  in  the  sedimentary  rock  record. 


Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b,  or  L08b.  Enrollment 

limited  to  28. 

4  credits 

Brian  White 

T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1:10-4 

p.m. 

235j  Scanning  Electron  Microscopy  and 
Energy  Dispersive  X-Ray  Microanalysis 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  energy 
dispersive  X-ray  microanalysis  with  emphasis 
on  biological  and  geological  applications. 
Topics  covered  in  lecture  and  laboratory 
include  electron  optics,  instrument  design, 
operational  parameters,  interpretation  of 
micrographs,  specimen  preparation,  photo- 
graphic processes,  and  acquisition  and  pro- 
cessing of  X-ray  spectra.  Independent  re- 
search projects  applying  scanning  electron 
microscopy  and/or  X-ray  microanalysis  will  be 
carried  out  by  students.  Four  three  hour  lec- 
tures and  daily  laboratory  work,  including 
discussions  and  demonstrations.  Two  weeks. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12.  No  prerequisites.  (E) 
1  credit 

John  Brady,  Richard  Briggs  (Biology),  Robert 
Newton 

Lee.  MTWTh  8:30  a.m -noon  January  10- 
13,  1994;  two  hour  lab  to  be  arranged  F 
January  14  and  MTWTh  F  January  17-21. 

24lb  Structural  Geology 

The  study  and  interpretation  of  rock  struc- 
tures, with  emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of 
deformation,  behavior  of  rock  materials  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b, 
or  any  200-level  geology  course.  Enrollment 
limited  to  28. 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4  p.m. 

251b  Geomorphology 

The  study  of  landforms  and  their  significance 
in  terms  of  the  processes  that  form  them. 
Selected  reference  is  made  to  examples  in 
the  New  England  region  and  the  classic 
landforms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or 
b,  or  108b.  Enrollment  limited  to  28. 
4  credits 
Robert  Newton 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 

270j  Carbonate  Systems  and  Coral  Reefs 
of  the  Bahamas 

A  field-oriented  course  to  examine  in  detail 
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the  diverse  carbonate  sediment-producing, 
modern  environments  typical  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  including  a  variety  of  shallow 
subtidal  shelf  environments,  coral  reefs, 
lagoons,  beaches,  dunes  and  lakes.  The 
Quaternary  rocks  that  cap  the  islands  will  be 
studied  to  establish  paleoenvironmental 
analogues  to  the  modern  environments  and 
to  understand  better  the  processes  that 
modify  sediments  in  the  transition  to  the  rock 
record.  Students  will  conduct  an  individual  or 
small  group  project.  Prerequisites:  completion 
of  an  introductory-level  geology  course  and 
permission  of  the  instructors.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16.  (E). 
4  credits 

Allen  Curran,  Brian  White 
Eight  full  field  days  on  San  Salvador  Island;  2 
travel  days;  during  January  1994  Interterm. 

[PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources] 

309a  Groundwater  Geology 

A  study  of  the  occurrence,  movement  and 
exploitation  of  water  in  geologic  materials. 
Topics  include  well  hydraulics,  groundwater 
chemistry,  the  relationship  of  geology  to 
groundwater  occurrence,  basin-wide  ground- 
water development  and  methods  of  artificial 
recharge.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b  and  MTH 
Ilia  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  14. 
4  credits 
Robert  Newton 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 

311a  Environmental  Geophysics 

Theory  and  environmental  applications  of 
geophysical  techniques  including  reflection 
and  refraction  seismology,  gravimetry,  electri- 
cal resistivity  and  magnetics.  Extensive  field- 
work  including  delineating  aquifer  geom- 
etries, determining  buried  landfill  boundaries 
and  mapping  leachate  plumes.  Prerequisites: 
Ilia  or  b,  two  geology  courses  at  the  inter- 
mediate level,  and  MTH  Ilia  or  b.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  12. 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-4  p.m. 

334b  Carbonate  Sedimentology 

A  detailed  study  of  the  formation,  deposition, 
lithification  unci  diagenesis  of  carbonate 
sediments.   Topics  include  modern  carbonate- 
producing  environments  and  the  history  of 
(  arbonate  rocks  from  the  Precambrian  to  the 


present.  Field  trips  to  classic  carbonate  lo- 
calities in  New  York  State.  Prerequisite:  232a. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
4  credits 
Brian  White 
Th  7-10  p.m. 

36lb  Tectonics  and  Earth  History 

A  study  of  the  interactions  between  global 
tectonic  processes,  continental  growth  and 
evolution,  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
marine  basins,  and  the  history  of  life  as 
revealed  in  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  planet 
Earth.  Prerequisites:  all  intermediate-level 
required  courses  in  geology,  any  of  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 
4  credits 

Benjamin  Greenstein  and  Brian  White 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

400a  Advanced  Work  or  Special  Prob- 
lems in  Geology 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to 

the  project  director  by  the  end  of  the  first 

week  of  classes. 

2  or  4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

400b  Advanced  Work  or  Special 
Problems  in  Geology 

2  or  4  credits 

For  additional  offerings  in  geochemistry,  see 
Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  Col- 
lege Faculty. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  for  the  class  of  1994,  John  Brady; 
for  the  class  of  1995,  Benjamin  Greenstein; 
for  the  class  of  1996,  Robert  Newton;  for  the 
class  of  1997,  Brian  White. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Robert  Newton. 

Basis:  Ilia  orb,  or  108b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  above 
the  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  232a,  241b,  251b  and  two  addi- 
tional courses  at  the  advanced  level  (one  of 
which  must  be  36 lb).  Majors  planning  for 
graduate  school  will  need  introductory 
courses  in  other  basic  sciences  and  math- 
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ematics.  Prospective  majors  should  see  a 
departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

\  summer  field  course  is  strongly  recom- 
mended  for  all  majors  and  is  a  requirement 
for  admission  to  some  graduate  programs. 
Majors  may  petition  the  department  to  have  a 
summer  field  course  substitute  for  the  re- 
quirement of  a  second  advanced-level 
:ourse. 


Field  Experiences 

The  department  regularly  sponsors  an  Inter- 
term  course  in  the  Bahamas  to  study  modem 
and  ancient  coral  reefs  and  carbonate  envi- 
ronments. The  facilities  of  the  Bahamian 
Field  Station  on  San  Salvador  Island  are  used 
during  this  field  trip. 


The  Minor 

\dvisers:  same  as  for  the  major. 

Many  emphases  are  possible  within  the 
geology  minor.  For  example,  a  student  inter- 
ested in  earth  processes  and  history  might 
ake  Ilia  or  b,  231a,  232a,  251b,  36lb  and 
in  elective  course.  A  student  concerned 
ibout  environmental  and  resource  issues 
-night  take  Ilia  or  b,  108b,  109b,  221a,  232a 
md  309a.  Students  contemplating  a  minor  in 
geology  should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as 
early  as  possible  to  develop  a  minor  course 
Drogram.  This  program  must  be  submitted  to 
he  department  for  approval  no  later  than  the 
->eginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
Ilia  or  b,  or  108b  and  a  total  of  no  more 
nan  three  courses  at  the  100  level. 


Honors 


Director:  John  Brady. 

i30d  Thesis 

3  credits 

I32d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b,  or  108b. 


Requirements:  seven  semester  courses  above 
he  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  232a,  241b,  251b  and  36lb.  An 
honors  project  (430d  or  432d)  pursued  dur- 
ing the  senior  year.  Entrance  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
Presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis. 
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German  Language  and  Literature 


Professor 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  Ph.D.  (German  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 

Associate  Professors 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  Ph.D. 
fGertraud  Gutzmann,  Ph.D. 
Jocelyne  Kolb,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  George  McVeigh,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor 

Sunka  Simon,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Ernestine  Stieber,  M.A. 

Visiting  Lecturer 

Hans  Liermann,  M.A. 

Adjunct  Lecturer  and  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and 
Cultures 

§Robert  Chapin  Davis,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation 
in  German  will  be  assigned  to  appropriate 
courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examina- 
tion. 

Students  who  receive  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete  for 
credit  any  100-level  German  course  (lOOd, 
llOd,  120a). 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  or 
who  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ger- 
many should  take  German  in  the  first  two 
years.  Courses  in  F.uropean  history  and  in 
other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 


German  language 

(  ic-c lit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  <>l  an  introductory  language  course-. 

1  OOd  Elementary  German 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Ger- 
man, presenting  practical  vocabulary  and 
basic  expressions  used  in  conversational 
pra<  ti<  e,  simple  w  ritten  exerc  ises  and  listen 
ing  and  reading  comprehension.  Emphasis 


on  development  of  oral  proficiency  as  well 

as  gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 

writing  German. 

8  credits 

Ernestine  Stieber,  MTWF  £-8:50;  Joseph 

McVeigh,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 

p.m. 

llOd  Accelerated  Elementary  German 

An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and 
written  German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semes- 
ter on  development  of  oral  proficiency  and  a 
gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 
writing  German.  The  second  semester  is 
devoted  equally  to  reading  and  discussion  in 
German  of  selected  shon  stones  by  modern 
German  writers  and  to  a  review  of  grammar 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.  Three  semesters  credit   Six 
class  hours 
12  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
MWF  10-10:50  am.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

120a  Intermediate  German  I 
Comprehensive  grammar  review  and  vo- 
cabulary building.  Introduction  to  contempo- 
rary German  culture  through  literary  texts 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking,  writing 
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and  aural  comprehension.  Prerequisite:  two 

entrance  units  or  lOOd. 

4  credits 

pcefyne  Kolb,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 

p.m.-  Ernestine Stieber,  MWF  11-12:10  a.m. 

220a  Intermediate  German  II 

Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skills,  pro- 
gressing to  extended,  unedited  literary  and 
journalistic  texts.  Discussion  of  topics  in 
modern  German  culture  and  literature.  Regu- 
lar practice  in  composition.  Prerequisite: 
llOd,  120a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Jocelyne  Kolb 
I  \V  F  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

220b  Intermediate  German  II 

A  repetition  of  220a. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

221a  Conversation  and  Composition 

Intensive  practice  of  spoken  German  with 
special  attention  to  conversational  strategies 
and  idiomatic  expression.  Weekly  assign- 
ments in  various  forms  of  writing,  such  as 
the  business  and  personal  letter,  vita,  diary 
and  essay. 
4  credits 
Hans  Hermann 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

221b  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  repetition  of  221a. 
4  credits 
Hans  Hermann 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[240b  Analyzing  and  Writing 
Contemporary  German] 

Designed  to  assist  intermediate  students  in 
understanding  contemporary  German  texts 
from  the  perspective  of  purpose,  content  and 
style.  Materials  will  include  advertisements, 
newspaper  articles,  letters,  cartoons, 
speeches,  official  forms,  literary  selections 
and  song  lyrics,  as  well  as  taped  interviews 
and  conversations.  Weekly  practice  in  writing 
and  a  selective  grammar  review.  Prerequisite: 
221a  or  b,  placement,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


340a  Advanced  Studies  in  Translation  and 
Style 

Analysis  of  prose  texts  from  a  wide  range  of 
fields  relating  to  German  studies;  writing  of 
scholarly  German;  topics  in  advanced  style, 
idiom  and  syntax;  German-English  and  En- 
glish-German translation.  Prerequisite:  one 
300-level  course  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


German  Literature  and 
Civilization 

225a  Readings  in  German  Literature 

An  introduction  to  German  literature  with 
attention  to  literary  form  and  literary  analysis; 
designed  to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression 
and  expository  writing.  Prerequisite:  221a  or 
b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

281b  German  Civilization 

A  survey  of  the  cultural,  social,  economic  and 
political  development  of  the  German-speaking 
countries  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  with  emphasis  on  the 
events  and  achievements  of  the  last  200  years 
(Enlightenment,  Goethezeit,  the  19th  century, 
the  Wilhelminian  Era,  the  Weimar  Republic, 
the  Third  Reich,  with  a  brief  exploration  of 
developments  after  1945);  some  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  High  Middle  Ages,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Baroque  Age.  Prerequisites:  221  or 
225  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Introduc- 
tory courses  in  European  history  strongly 
recommended. 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

301b  Literary  Forms  and  Genres 

The  development  of  one  of  the  major  genres 
in  its  cultural  context:  poetry,  drama  (Lustpiel, 
Trauerspiel,  Geschichtsdrama );  narrative 
(Novelle,  Bildungsroman,  Eberoman, 
Autobiographie).  Topic  for  1993-94:  Lyrik. 
The  study  of  such  forms  as  the  sonnet,  the 
ballad,  the  Volkslied,  the  ode,  as  well  as 
poems  in  free  verse;  special  emphasis  will  Ix1 
given  to  the  tension  between  inherited  forms 
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and  poetic  innovation.  Prerequisite:  ll^  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
focelyne  Kolb 

M  W  2:40-4  pan. 

332a  The  Age  of  Goethe 

The  course  will  alternately  concentrate  on 
Aufklarung,  Sturm  und  Drang  and  Weimarer 
Klassik.  Topic  for  1993-94:  Aufklarung.  To 
what  extent  are  the  ideas  of  this  period  the 
m  >urce  and  anticipation  of  many  ideas  we  call 
"modern"?  This  question  will  arise  repeatedly 
as  we  read  texts  principally  by  Lessing 
(Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti,  Minna  von 
Barnhelm.  Fabeln,  short  pieces  on  philoso- 
phy and  literary  theory),  augmented  by  writ- 
ings of  Johann  Christoph  Gottsched,  Luise 
Gottsched,  Kant,  Sophie  von  la  Roche  and 
Wieland.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to 
the  Enlightenment  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. 
4  credits 
Jocelyne  Kolb 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

334b  Romanticism 

The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic 

movement;  the  figure  of  the  artist;  the  role  of 

women;  the  discovery  of  "folk"  poetry;  the 

emergence  of  nationalism.  Representative 

works  by  authors  such  as  Novalis,  Friedrich 

Schlegel,  Tieck,  Holderlin,  Kleist,  Karoline 

von  Giinderode,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann, 

Eichendorff. 

4  credits 

Hans  R.  Vaget 

WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[335b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature] 

A  study  of  the  major  literary  movements  in 
thru  historical  setting,  from  the  wars  of  lib- 
eration to  the  Wilhelminian  Empire.  The 
course  will  focus  on  movements  such  as 
Young  Gennany,  Poetic  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism. A  consideration  of  the  following  ques- 
tions:  political  opposition  and  social  commit- 
ment, the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1848; 
nationalism  and  unification.  Representative 
works  by  authors  such  as  Heine,  Biichner, 
KclKr.  Morike,  Annette  von  Droste-Hulshoff, 
Fontane,  Raabe,  Hauptmann;  Marx, 
\iet/s<  he.  Wagner,  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
i  <  redits 


336a  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  1933  to  the  Present. 
Exile  literature;  the  literary  response  to 
National  Socialism  and  the  Holocaust 
(Vergangenheitshciiciltigung)  and  to  the 
division  of  Germany.  Works  by  authors  such 
as  Brecht,  Frisch,  Durrenmatt,  Weiss,  Benn, 
Celan,  Boll,  Grass,  Walser,  Ch.  Wolf, 
Bachmann,  Seghers,  Handke,  Bernhard. 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

351b  Senior  Seminar:  Major  Authors 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Theodor  Fontane  (1819- 
1898).  Four  of  Fontane's  novels  (Cecile; 
Irrungen,  Wirrungen;  Frau  Jenny  Treibeh 
and  Effi  Briest)  will  provide  the  focus,  along 
with  some  of  his  autobiographical  and  criti- 
cal writings,  for  questions  like  the  following: 
In  what  sense  is  Fontane  a  "realist"?  How 
and  why  does  history  play  a  crucial  role  in 
his  novels?  Why  are  so  many  of  his  protago- 
nists women?  How  do  his  novels  translate 
into  film?  What  accounts  for  his  reputation 
inside  and  outside  of  Germany? 
4  credits 
Jocelyne  Kolb 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Arranged  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment. Admission  for  senior  majors  by  per- 
mission of  the  department. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Courses  in  English 

227b  Topics  in  German  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Wagner,  Hitler,  Anti- 
Semitism.  Stalling  with  the  current  debate 
about  Wagner  in  Israel  we  will  Study  various 
questions  posed  by  Wagner's  impact  on 
European  culture  and  politics:  Wagner's 
reform  of  opera;  his  nationalism  and  anti- 
Semitism;  nationalist,  modernist  and  Marxist 
readings  of  Wagner;  Hitler  as  Wagnerian; 
Wagner  in  the  Third  Reich;  the  Hitler- 
Wagner  debate  in  America  and  Germany. 
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We  will  stuck-  one  opera  in  detail.  The 
Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg  (video);  read- 
ings from  Wagner.  Nietzsche,  Hitler,  P. 
Viereck,  T.  Mann,  T.W.  Adorno,  E.  Bloch  and 

others. 
4  credits 
IhinsR.  Vaget 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

228b  The  New  German  Cinema 

Representative  films  of  the  New  German 
Cinema  (1962-present)  as  examples  of  inno- 
vative filmmaking  in  Europe.  Cinematic 
representations  of  history;  the  role  of  women 
in  postwar  Germany.  Knowledge  of  film  and 
of  German  is  not  required,  although  back- 
ground in  either  would  be  useful.  Films  by 
Fassbinder,  Herzog,  Kluge,  Schlondorff, 
Trotta,  Wenders,  Bruckner,  Sanders-Brahms. 
4  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


[FLS  24 la  Genre/Period] 


The  Major 

Adviser:  Jocelyne  Kolb. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Joseph 
McVeigh. 

Requirements:  based  on  220a  or  b  or  the 
equivalent.  Nine  courses  above  the  basis: 
two  from  221a  or  b,  1240b],  225a  or  281b; 
301b;  332a;  334b  or  [335b];  336a;  340a;  351b; 
one  from  227b,  228b,  [288b],  [FLS  231a],  [FLS 
241a]. 


The  Minor 


Adviser:  Jocelyne  Kolb. 


[288b  History  and  Literature  of  Germany: 
1945  to  the  Present] 

A  study  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural 
development  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  since  1945, 
and  in  particular  the  role  of  literature,  the- 
atre, film,  the  press  and  popular  culture  in 
this  process.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  current  changes  in  Central  Europe  since 
the  opening  of  the  border  between  East  and 
West  Germany;  the  issue  of  unity;  and  the 
potential  impact  of  these  changes  on  Europe 
in  the  1990s.  Texts  by  authors  such  as  Boll, 
Seghers,  Grass,  Ch.  Wolf,  Heym,  Walser, 
Schneider,  Maron,  Hein  and  other  current 
authors.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

CLT  251b  Portraits  of  the  Artist 

Representations  of  the  artist  and  of  the  cre- 
ative process  from  Romanticism  to  the 
present  in  a  variety  of  genres:  novella, 
drama,  opera,  film.  Texts  by  Freud, 
Nietzsche,  Kohut,  Goethe,  Wagner,  Ibsen, 
DeVigny,  Th.  Mann,  Kafka,  Shaffer,  Osborne 
and  others. 
4  credits 
HansR.  Vaget 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[CLT  36la  The  Faust  Myth] 


Requirements:  based  on  220a  or  b  or  the 
equivalent.  Six  courses  above  the  basis:  two 
from  221a  or  b;  [240b],  225a,  281b;  301b;  two 
from  332a,  334b;  [335b];  336a  or  351b;  one 
from  227b,  228b,  [288b],  [FLS  231a]  or  [FLS 
241a]. 


Honors 


Director:  Joseph  McVeigh. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  with  the  addition  of  a  one-semester 
thesis  course  (431a),  as  well  as  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  general  area  of  the  thesis. 


CLT  375a  Epistolary  Fictions 
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Professors 

Peter  Niles  Rowe,  Ph.D. 

fPhilip  Green,  Ph.D. 

fDonald  Leonard  Robinson,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  Ph.D. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Ph.D. 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  Ph.D. 

Donald  C.  Baumer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Walter  Morris-Hale,  Ph.D. 
Patrick  Coby,  Ph.D. 
'Dennis  Yasutomo,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

'Robert  Hauck,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Howard  Gold,  Ph.D. 

fVelma  E.  Garcia,  Ph.D. 

fElizabeth  Doherty,  Ph.D. 

Gregory  White,  Ph.D. 

Luan  Troxel,  Ph.D. 

George  E.  Shambaugh  IV,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Alice  L.  Hearst,  J.D. 

Lecturers 

2Leo  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 
Stanley  Rothman,  Ph.D. 
'Paige  Batey,  Ph.D. 
'Michael  Klare,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 

Molly  Jahnige  Robinson,  M.A. 


For  first-year  students  in  their  first  semester, 
admission  to  200-level  courses  is  only  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Seminars  require  the  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  ordinarily  presume  as  a  prerequisite  an 
intemiediate  course  in  the  same  field. 

lOOd  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

Students  considering  a  government  major  are 
encouraged  to  take  GOV  100  in  their  first  or 
se<  ( >nd  year.  First  semester:  a  study  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Western  political  tradi- 
tion. Two  lectures  and  one  discussion.  This  is 
a  full-year  course. 
8  credits 

I \ttnck  Coby,  Martha  Ackelsberg  and 
Members  of  the  Department 
La    T'I'h  11-1  1:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m., 
Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50 
p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  F  11-11:50  a.m.,  F 
1:10-2  p.m. 


Second  semester-  A  study  of  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  social  sciences  and  the  criticisms 
and  challenges  mounted  by  Third  World 
scholars  and  feminists. 
Martha  Ackelsberg,  Donna  Divine  and 
Members  of  the  Department 
Lee.  TTh  11-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m.. 
Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  2-2:50 
p.m.,  Th  2-2:50  p.m.,  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  F  10- 
10:50  a.m..  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  F  11-11:50  a.m., 
F  1:10-2  p.m. 

190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Political  Scientists 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting  and  analyzing  empirical  data. 
Topics  include  research  design,  descriptive 
Statistics,  sampling,  significance  tests,  correla- 
tion and  regression.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  survey  data  and  to  data  analysis 
using  computer  software.  Applications  and 
readings  will  draw  on  data  from  American 
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polities,  comparative  polities  and  interna- 
tional relations. 
4  credits 

Howard  Cold  (Government),  Molly  Robinson 
(Social  Sciences) 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 


American  Government 

200b  American  Government 

A  stuck  of  the  major  institutions  of  American 
government  and  their  interaction  in  the  de- 
temiination  of  public  policy. 
4  credits 

Donald  Baiimer 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

201a  American  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment 

The  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions;  docu- 
ments and  other  writings  dealing  with  Consti- 
tutional theory  and  interpretation.  Not  open 
to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

202b  American  Constitutional  Law:  The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment 

Fundamental  rights  of  persons  and  citizens  as 
interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
I  c  redits 
Alice  Hearst 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[203a  American  Political  Parties] 

An  examination  of  the  contribution  of  parties 
to  political  representation  and  to  the  govern- 
ing process.  Opportunities  for  fieldwork, 
including  participation  in  a  local  campaign. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Donald  Robinson 

204a  Urban  Politics 

This  course  examines  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  political  communities  in  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  United  States,  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  experiences  of  women, 
black  and  white.  It  explores  the  social  struc- 
turing of  space;  the  ways  patterns  of  urban 


development  reflect  prevailing  societal  views 

on  relations  of  race,  sex  and  class;  intergo^ 

ernmental  relations;  and  the  efforts  <>l 

people — through  governmental  action  or 

popular  movements — to  affect  the  nature  and 

structure  of  the  communities  in  which  the) 

live. 

4  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  occasionally  F  11- 

11:50  a.m. 

[205b  Political  Participation] 

An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation 
in  democratic  theory  serves  as  background  to 
a  discussion  of  political  participation  in  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Of  particular  concern:  the 
impact  of  restricting  or  expanding  participa- 
tion on  individuals  and  groups  and  on  the 
political  system  as  a  whole.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Martha  Ackelsberg 

[206a  The  American  Presidency] 

An  analysis  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  executive  branch.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Donald  Robinson 

207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  study  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  United  States.  A  theoretical 
overview  of  the  policy  process  provides  the 
framework  for  an  analysis  of  several  substan- 
tive policy  areas,  to  be  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[208a  Elections  in  the  Political  Order] 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  electoral 
politics  in  the  United  States.  Voting  and  elec- 
tions are  viewed  in  the  context  of  democracy. 
Topics  include  electoral  participation,  presi- 
dential selection,  campaigns,  electoral  behav- 
ior, public  opinion,  parties  and  Congressional 
elections.  Students  conduct  election  simula- 
tion. To  be  offered  in  1994—95. 
4  credits 
Howard  Gold 

209b  Congress  and  the  Legislative  Process 

An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
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I  intcd  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary 
role  of  Congress  in  the  policy-making  process. 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10p.m 

210a  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media  in 
the  United  States 

This  course  examines  and  analyzes  American 
public  opinion  and  the  impact  of  the  mass 
media  on  politics.  Topics  include  political  social- 
ization, political  culture,  attitude  formation  and 
change,  linkages  between  public  opinion  and 
policy,  and  the  use  of  surveys  to  measure  public 
opinion.  Emphasis  on  the  media's  role  in  shap- 
ing public  preferences,  and  politics. 
4  credits 
Howard  Gold 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

211b  Gender  and  Politics 

The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in 
American  political  life.  Prerequisite:  a  prior 
200-level  course  in  American  politics  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students. 
4  credits 
Susan  Bourque 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[215a  The  Politics  of  Advanced  Industrial 
Society] 

A  discussion  of  the  political  issues  facing  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies  and  the  conflicts 
produced  by  them.  Among  the  political  issues 
considered  are  relations  with  less  developed 
countries  and  social  planning,  including  prob- 
lems of  environmental  control  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  energy  resources.  In  dealing  with 
such  issues,  the  roles  played  by  intellectuals, 
the  media  and  activist  middle-class  groups  are 
analyzed.  Emphasis  on  the  United  States,  with 
comparisons  to  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses 
in  history  or  the  social  sciences,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

[21 6a  Minority  Politics] 

An  examination  of  political  issues  facing  the 
minority  communities  of  American  society. 
Topics  include  electoral  politics,  social  move- 
ments and  gender  and  class  issues.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 

1  I  reclits 
Velma  Garcia 


[PPL  254b  Agricultural  and  Public  Policy 
in  the  United  States] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

4  credits 

Donald  Baumer  (Government),  Philip  Reid 

(Biology) 

[PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources] 

4  credits 

John  Burk  (Biological  Sciences),  Allen 

Curran  (Geology) 

[PPL  304a  Seminar  in  American 
Government:  Science,  Technology  and 
Public  Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  of  bringing 
technological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  of 
scientific  enterprise.  Focus  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  technology:  "appropriate  technolo- 
gies," recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic 
waste  management  and  environmental  can- 
cer. Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  science 
(physics,  chemistry,  biology,  or  geology)  or 
permission  of  the  instructors. 
4  credits 

305a  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Law,  Family  and  State. 
Explores  the  status  of  the  family  in  American 
political  life,  and  its  role  as  a  mediating 
structure  between  the  individual  and  the 
state.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  of 
the  courts  in  articulating  the  rights  of  the 
family  and  its  members.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[306a  Seminar  in  American  Government] 

Presidential  Leadership.  Should  presidents 
"lead?"  What  did  the  framers  intend?  What 
clc  >es  leadership  have  to  do  with  presidential 
greatness?  Student  projects  will  assess  par- 
ticular presidents  as  leaders.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Donald  Robinson 

[307b  Seminar  in  American  Government] 
Latinos  and  Politics  in  the  U.S.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  role  of  Latinos  in  society  and 
politics  in  the  U.S.  Issues  to  be  analyzed 

include  immigration,  education,  electoral 
politics  and  gender.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
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4  credits 

\  'elrna  Garcia 

308b  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Politics  of  Poverty.  An 

examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  and  of  policies  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  poverty.  A  primary  focus 
will  be  anti-poverty  legislation  of  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  era,  especially  the  effec- 
ts eness  of  such  legislation  during  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  This  review  of  recent  governmen- 
tal efforts  to  combat  poverty  will  set  the  stage 
for  an  exploration  of  contemporary  debates 
about  poverty  policy.  Prerequisite:  a  200  level 
course  in  American  Government. 
»  credits 

Donald  Baumer 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

309a  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Conservatism  in  the  United 
States.  An  examination  and  analysis  of  post-war 
American  conservatism.  Readings  and  discus- 
sions focus  on  the  various  conservative  move- 
ments in  the  U.S.  and  on  conservatives'  analyses 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Topics  include 
social  welfare,  race,  social  and  moral  issues  and 
electoral  politics.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
changes  during  the  Reagan  years. 
4  credits 
Howard  Gold 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[310b  Seminar  in  American  Government] 

4  credits 

311b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Urban  Social  Movements 

4  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

41  la  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Policy-making  in  the  national  government.  Open 
only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in-Washington 
Program.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C. 
4  credits 
Robert  Hauck 

41 2a  Semester-in-Washington  Research 
Project 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program. 

8  credits 
Donald  Baumer 


Comparative  Government 

221a  The  Politics  of  Western  Europe 

A  comparative-  analysis  of  West  European 
politics.  The  course  will  emphasize  a  com- 
parison of  the  evolution  of  European  societ- 
ies and  political  structures,  current  power 
structures,  political  participation,  and  con- 
temporary political  issues  and  developments 
Countries  covered  include:  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Germany. 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

222b  The  Politics  of  Eastern  Europe 

An  examination  of  East  European  politics. 
The  course  will  briefly  trace  the  development 
of  the  East  European  states  from  their  places 
in  multi-ethnic  empires  through  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  "Soviet  Bloc"  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  major  political  problems  facing  the 
polities  today.  Major  issues  include:  the  col- 
lapse of  communism,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
economic  instability  and  newly  forming  elite- 
mass  relationships. 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

223a  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Successor  States 

An  examination  of  the  revolutionary  origins, 

development  and  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 

state  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  issues 

confronting  the  successor  states. 

4  credits 

Steven  Goldstein 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

224a  Governments  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

The  traditional  Islamic  political  system.  The 
transformation  of  that  system  into  modern 
nation-states  under  the  impact  of  Westerniza- 
tion, nationalist  ideologies  and  economic 
forces.  Issues  to  be  addressed  include  the 
role  of  oil,  water  and  labor;  religious  funda- 
mentalism, regional  conflicts  and  terrorism. 
4  credits 

Donna  Robinson  Diiine 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[225b  The  Founding  of  Constitutional 
Systems] 

An  analysis  of  constitutional  foundings  in 
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newly  independent  and  conquered  nations. 
The  American  case  is  compared  with  Japan, 
Germany  and  selected  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Third  World.  To  be  offered 
in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Donald  Robinson 

226a  Latin  American  Political  Systems 

A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
development,  the  problems  of  leadership, 
legitimacy  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide 
range  of  countries  and  political  issues  will  be 
covered. 
4  credits 
Susan  Bourque 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

227a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa 

An  introductory  survey  of  political,  economic 
and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  govern- 
ment, colonial  administration  and  the  result- 
ing problems  of  nation-building.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development 
since  independence,  with  emphasis  on  Tan- 
zania, Nigeria  and  countries  chosen  by  the 
students  for  their  research  projects. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

228b  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan 

An  introductory  survey  and  analysis  of  the 
development  of  postwar  Japanese  politics. 
Emphasis  on  Japanese  political  culture  and 
on  formal  and  informal  political  institutions 
and  processes,  including  political  parties,  the 
bureaucracy,  interest  groups  and  electoral 
and  factional  politics. 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[229a  Government  and  Politics  of  Israel] 

A  historical  analysis  of  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  formation  of  its 
economy,  society  and  culture.  Discussions 
will  focus  on  the  Zionist  movement  in  Eu- 
rope* and  the  United  States,  the  growth  and 
development  of  Jewish  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  the 
revival  of  the-  Hebrew  language.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Donna  Robinson  Divine 


230b  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

Treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
Discussion  centers  on  such  topics  as  the  role 
of  ideology,  problems  of  economic  and 
social  change,  policy  formulation  and  pat- 
terns of  party  and  state  power. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

231b  Government  and  Plural  Societies 

A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguis- 
tic minorities  in  modern  states.  Political  and 
constitutional  status,  protection  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system. 
Case  studies  from  Britain,  Canada,  Malaysia, 
Nigeria  and  Switzerland,  and  countries  cho- 
sen by  the  students  for  their  research 
projects. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[232b  Politics  and  Society] 

A  comparison  of  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  political  institutions  in  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Japan,  and  selected  Asian  and/or  Latin 
American  Third  World  nations.  Emphasis  on 
the  interrelationship  between  politics  and  the 
broader  socioeconomic  and  cultural  environ- 
ment. Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses  in 
history  or  the  social  sciences,  or  pennission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

[233b  Problems  in  Political 
Development] 

Social  change  and  political  development  in 
the  Third  World.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 

321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa:  The  Female  Factor,  A  Glimpse  into 
the  Totality  of  Nation-Building  from  the 
Female  Perspective.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor  required. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 
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[322a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

Topic:  Mexican  Politics  from  1910-Present. 
To  he  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 

[323b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

Topic:  Europe  and  World  Politics.  Europe's 
situation  in  contemporary  international  rela- 
tions, from  the  post-war  period  through  the 
Revolution,    beyond  the  Yalta"  of  1989-90. 
European  unification  and  European  security 
are  the  two  broad  themes.  Central  issues  are: 
the  division  and  reunification  of  Europe; 
significance  of  the  collapse  of  Communism; 
German  unification  and  the  new  "German 
question;"  development  of  the  European 
Community. 
4  credits 

324a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1995-94:  Gender,  Education  and 
Democracy  in  Latin  America.  The  politics  of 
gender,  education  and  democratic  transforma- 
tion will  be  examined  in  a  range  of  countries. 
Prerequisite:  GOV  226a  or  the  equivalent. 
♦  credits 

Susan  Bourque 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[325a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

4  credits 

[333b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Capitalism] 

Marxist  and  liberal  analyses  of  the  state  and 
political  power  in  advanced  capitalist  societ- 
ies, emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  capital- 
ism to  democracy,  contemporary  theories  of 
imperialism  and  alternatives  to  capitalism.  To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 
1  credits 
Philip  Green 


International  Relations 

24 la  or  b  is  suggested  preparation  for  all 
other  courses  in  this  field. 

24 la  International  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal analysis  of  states  in  the  international 


system.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  ot 

international  institutions,  the  influence  ot  the 

world  economy  on  international  relations 

and  the  increasing  prominence  of  global 
issues  such  as  the  environment,  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  aid. 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
M  W  F  9-9:50  am 

24lb  International  Politics 

A  repetition  of  24 la. 
4  credits 

George  Shamhaugh 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

242b  The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  logic 
of  the  liberal,  realist  and  Marxian  traditions 
for  understanding  the  post- World  War  II 
international  political  economy.  Attention  is 
devoted  to  free  trade,  the  role  of  global 
economic  institutions,  the  status  of  American 
hegemony  and  the  implications  of  the  post- 
1989  "New  World  Order"  for  Third  World 
development. 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

[243a  International  Law] 

The  function  of  law  in  the  international  com- 
munity, with  special  reference  to  its  relation- 
ship to  politics  and  social  change.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rowe 

244a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Since  1898 

The  growth  of  principles  and  practices  of 

diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United 

States  as  a  great  power  to  the  present. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rowe 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[245a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States] 

The  impact  of  the  decision-making  process 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Consideration  of  the 
Presidents'  personality  and  leadership  style, 
the  advisory  system  and  the  bureauractic  and 
domestic  political  contexts  as  explanations  of 
a  number  of  key  foreign  policy  decisions  in 
the  post-war  era.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
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248b  The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute  and 
of  efforts  to  resolve  it;  an  examination  of 
Great  Power  involvement.  A  historical  survey 
of  the  influence  of  Great  Power  rivalry  on 
relationships  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  and  between  Israelis  and  Palestinian 
Arabs.  Consideration  of  the  several  Arab- 
Israeli  wars  and  the  tensions,  terrorism  and 
violence  unleashed  by  the  dispute. 
4  credits 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[250a  Case  Studies  in  International 
Relations] 

The  development  and  application  of  theoreti- 
cal concepts  of  international  relations;  exami- 
nation of  historical  events  and  policy  deci- 
sions; testing  theories  against  the  realities  of 
state  behavior  and  diplomatic  practice.  The 
course  will  focus  on  a  number  of  cases  in 
international  relations,  which  will  be  studied 
intensively.  To  be  taught  largely  through 
discussion.  Recommended  preparation:  241. 
Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95.  (E) 
4  credits 
Elizabeth  Doherty 

251a  Problems  of  International  Security 

A  survey  of  the  emerging  threats  to  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  post-Cold  War  era 
and  of  methods  devised  by  the  world  commu- 
nity to  overcome  these  threats.  Designed  to 
increase  students'  awareness  of  global  prob- 
lems, to  enhance  their  capacity  to  conduct 
research  on  such  problems  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  think  creatively  about  possible  solu- 
tions. Will  focus  on  such  issues  as:  ethnic  and 
regional  conflict  in  the  Third  World;  nuclear 
and  chemical  proliferation;  conventional  arms 
trafficking;  arms  control  and  disarmament;  U.N. 
peace  keeping;  global  environmental  degrada- 
tion; population  growth;  and  resource  scarcities. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  intensive 
research  on  a  particular  world  security  problem 
and  to  write  a  term  paper. 
4  credits 
Michael  Klare 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

34 lb  Seminar  in  International  Politics 
Topic  for  1993-94:  National  Security  in  the 
New  World  Order.  An  examination  of  the 
theory,  practice,  and  possible  limitations  of 
the  usr  of  force  in  international  relations. 


Topics  include  ethnic  conflict,  nationalism, 

terrorism,  weapons  proliferation  and  control 

and  the  role  of  international  organizations  in 

addressing  these  problems. 

4  credits 

George  Shambaugh 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

342a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
and  International  Politics 

Studies  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  the  formation 

of  policy  in  relation  to  international  law  and 

international  organization. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rowe 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[343b  Seminar  in  International  Politics] 

4  credits 

[344b  Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic] 

The  development  and  formulation  of  China's 
foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis  and  the 
instruments  of  its  implementation.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 

345a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  South  Africa  in  World 
Politics.  The  impact  of  South  African  policies 
on  African  states  and  on  the  world  commu- 
nity. Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

346a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Gender  and  Politics  in 
Europe.  An  examination  of  gender  and 
politics  in  East  and  West  Europe.  The  course 
will  compare  the  changing  roles  of  women 
in  East  and  West  Europe  and  will  examine 
the  links  between  gender,  power  and  public 
policy. 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

347b  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  European  Commu- 
nity in  the  International  Political  Economy. 
This  seminar  focuses  on  the  history  of  the 
European  Community  as  well  as  competing 
explanations  to  explain  EC  integration  and 
its    situation"  in  the  international  political 
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economy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
character  of  the  EC's  relationship  with  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  Third  World  and  related 
issues  such  as  agricultural  subsidies,  EC-U.S. 
trade  wars,  migration  and  the  prospects  for 
EC  diplomacy  after  1992. 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[348a  Seminar  in  International  Politics] 

Topic:  Conflict  and  Cooperation  in  Asia.  An 
analysis  of  the  emergence  of  East  and  South- 
east Asia  in  world  politics  since  the  late  19th 
century,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
post-World  War  II  period.  The  seminar  will 
be  especially  concerned  with  identifying 
sources  and  patterns  of  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion among  Asian  states  and  between  Asians 
and  Western  powers.  The  course  will  con- 
clude by  evaluating  prospects  for  current 
efforts  to  create  a  new  "Asia  Pacific  Commu- 
nity." To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 

349b  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
and  Comparative  Politics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Political  Economy  of 
the  Newly  Industrializing  Countries  of  Asia. 
An  examination  of  the  post-war  development 
of  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  Singapore  and 
Taiwan. 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

350a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Relations 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  role  of  institutions  in 
organizing  international  life.  An  examination  of 
the  theory  and  practical  use  of  international 
institutions  to  address  global  problems  of  eco- 
nomic stability  and  development,  including 
economic  policy  coordination,  trade,  aid  and 
debt  management;  peace-keeping  and  the 
resolution  of  conflict;  human  rights;  and  the 
environment.  Prerequisites:  GOV  100  and  24la. 
4  credits 

George  Shambaugh 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[352a  Seminar  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment and  International  Relations] 

Topic:  International  Development  Policy.  An 
examination  of  the  dilemmas  of  development 
policy  choices,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 


experiences  of  international  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund.  Substantive  topics  include  the 
design  and  implementation  of  projects  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  inequality  among  the 
rural  and  urban  p(x>r;  the  political  economy  of 
stabilization  and  lilx?ralization  programs  in 
debtor  states. 
4  credits 

351b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Japan 

The  sociocultural,  political  and  economic 
foundations  of  Japanese  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  the  post-World  War  II  period  and 
the  search  for  a  global  role.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


Political  Theory 


26la  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Theory 

An  examination  of  the  classical  polis  and  the 
Christian  commonwealth  as  alternatives  to 
the  nation-state  of  the  modern  world.  Topics 
considered  include:  the  moral  effects  of  war 
and  faction,  the  meaning  of  justice,  citizen- 
ship and  natural  law,  the  relation  of  politics 
and  philosophy,  and  the  contest  between 
secular  and  sacred  authority.  Readings  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Augustine,  Aquinas 
and  Marsilius.  Emphasis  on  the  ancients. 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

262b  Early  Modern  Political  Theory, 
1500-1800 

An  analytical  and  critical  consideration  of 
major  theorists  and  concepts  from 
Machiavelli  through  Burke,  including  such 
topics  as  political  power  and  political  right; 
the  political  implications  of  religio-ethical 
diversity;  the  principle  and  the  problems  of 
popular  sovereignty;  the  philosophical  justifi- 
cation of  liberty  and  equality;  revolutionary 
republicanism,  conservatism  and  the  ques- 
tion of  people's  capacity  to  create  and  con- 
trol political  systems. 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 
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[263a  Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries] 

A  study  of  the  major  liberal  and  nonliberal 
political  theories  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  with  emphasis  on  the  writings  of 
Hegel,  Marx,  Mill,  Weber  and  Marcuse.  Not 
open  to  first-year  students.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 

[264b  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought] 

What  is  democracy?  A  reading  of  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract  introduces  the  following 
issues  to  be  explored  in  relation  to  the  ideal 
of  democratic  self-government:  pluralism, 
participation,  majority  rule  vs.  minority  rights 
and  equality.  Selected  readings  from  liberal, 
radical,  democratic,  Marxian  and  feminist 
political  thought.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 

265b  Human  Nature  and  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  human  nature, 
including  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism  and 
sociobiology,  in  terms  of  the  implications  of 
such  theories  for  the  central  issues  of  political 
philosophy.  Discussion  of  selected  topics 
where  these  theories  bear  directly  on  political 
issues  such  as  sex  roles  and  politics,  political 
violence  and  the  sources  and  consequences 
of  contemporary  changes  in  American 
lifestyles. 
4  credits 

Stanley  Rothman 
WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

36 la  Seminar  in  American  Political 
Thought 

Topic  for  1993-94:  American  Political  Thought 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  Of  central 
importance  are  the  intellectual  sources  of  the 
American  regime,  the  institution  of  constitu- 
tional democracy,  the  problematic  relationship 
( >t  lil>erty  and  equality  and  the  struggle  over 
slaverj  and  stau-s  rights. 
1  <  redits 
Patrick  Coby 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Mill  and  Nietzsche:  Ratio- 
nalism and  Its  Rejection  in  Modern  Political 

Theory. 

1  c  redits 


Leo  Weinstein 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

364a  Seminar  in  Political  Theory: 
Feminist  Theory 

Through  a  study  of  historical  and  contempo- 
rary writings  about  women  and  politics,  this 
seminar  examines  descriptive  and  normative 
theories  about  women's  place  in  society  and 
political  life,  and  the  impact  of  gender,  race 
and  class  on  political  behavior.  It  also  ex- 
plores the  ways  in  which  taking  gender  as  a 
category  of  analysis  affects  our  theorizing 
about  political  life.  Prerequisites:  lOOd  or  the 
equivalent;  at  least  one  course  that  addresses 
issues  of  gender  in  society  (preferably  from 
the  list  of  courses  approved  for  the  major  in 
women's  studies). 
4  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture  and 
Politics 

How  are  hierarchies  of  gender,  class  and 
race  maintained  in  a  democratic  society? 
How  does  the  ruling  class  maintain  its  rule? 
Patterns  of  domination  and  resistance  in 
everyday  life,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
the  mass  media,  especially  television  and 
films,  in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  lOOd 
or  SOC  212b;  GOV  263a  or  equivalent  rec- 
ommended. 
4  credits 
Paige  Batey 
T  1-3  p.m.' 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

8  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Martha  Ackelsberg,  Donald 
Baumer,  Susan  Bourque,  Patrick  Coby, 
Donna  Robinson  Divine.  Howard  Gold, 
Steven  Goldstein,  Walter  Morris-Hale,  Alice 
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Hearst,  Peter  Howe.  George  Shambaugh, 
l.uan  Troxel,  Dennis  Yasutomo. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  Walter  Morris- 
Hale,  Steven  Goldstein. 

Prelaw  Advisers:  Alice  Hearst,  George 
Shambaugh  and  members  of  the  department. 

Graduate  School  Advisers:  Martha 

Ackelsberg.  Luan  Troxel. 

Director  of  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program:  Donald  Baumer. 

Basis:  lOOd  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  by 
the  chair. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses,  including 
the  following: 

1.  LOOd; 

2.  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields: 
American  government,  comparative  gov- 
ernment, international  relations  and  politi- 
cal theory; 

y   two  additional  courses,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  seminar,  and  both  of  which 
must  be  related  to  one  of  the  courses 
taken  under  (2);  they  may  be  in  the  same 
departmental  field,  or  they  may  be  in 
other  fields,  in  which  case  a  rationale  for 
their  choice  must  be  accepted  by  the 
student  and  her  adviser;  and 

4.  two  additional  elective  courses. 

Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
they  meet  the  college  requirements. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 

Based  on  lOOd,  and  shall  include  four  addi- 
tional courses,  including  at  least  one  course 
from  two  of  the  four  fields  identified  as 
requirements  for  the  major. 


Honors 

Director:  Patrick  Coby. 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program 
who  have  at  least  a  3-3  GPA  in  courses  in 


their  major.  Eligible  students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  in  the  Spring  »>t  their  junior  year, 
hut  Fall  applications  are  allowable  so  long  as 
they  are  received  before  the  end  <>!  the  first 

week  ol  classes  in  September.  January  gradu 
ates  are  on  a  different  schedule. 

Basis:  lood  or.  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  by 
the  chair. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements: 

1.  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general 
requirements  for  the  major,  that  is,  10 
courses  of  which  430d  Thesis  counts  for 
two.  These  courses  must  include  a  second 
course  in  political  theory,  but  need  not 
include  a  seminar. 

2.  Students  must  attend  a  non-credit  seminar 
on  research  methods  during  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  Fall  semester. 

3.  The  core  of  the  program  is  a  thesis  paper, 
a  complete  draft  of  which  is  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester.  Students 
will  spend  the  Spring  semester  revising 
their  papers  and  will  submit  the  final 
version  by  April  1. 

4.  Following  submission  of  the  final  paper, 
students  will  take  an  oral  examination 
based  on  the  thesis  and  on  the  field  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  field  is  defined 
by  the  student  herself,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  exam  will  identify  three  courses 
which  she  believes  bear  upon  the  topic  of 
her  thesis.  The  choice  of  these  courses 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  wider 
concerns  of  political  science. 


Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program 

The  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-W'ashington 
Program  is  a  first-semester  program  open 
to  Smith  junior  and  senior  government  ma- 
jors and  to  other  Smith  juniors  and  seniors 
with  appropriate  background  in  the  social 
sciences.  It  provides  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  processes  by  which  public 
policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Students  are  normally  resident  in 
Washington  from  the  June  preceding  the 
semester  through  Dec  ember. 
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Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made 
through  the  director  of  the  Semester-in- Wash- 
ington Program  no  later  than  November  1  of 
the  preceding  year.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
12  students,  and  the  program  is  not  mounted 
for  fewer  than  six. 

Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washing- 
ton, the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  least  one  course  in  American  na- 
tional government  at  the  200  level  selected 
from  the  following  courses:  200b,  201a,  202a, 
203a,  206a,  207a,  [208a]  and  209b.  In  addi- 
tion, a  successful  applicant  must  show  prom- 
ise of  capacity  for  independent  work.  An 
applicant  must  have  an  excess  of  four  credits 
on  her  record  preceding  the  semester  in 
Washington. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Semester- 
in-Washington  Program,  12  credits  are 
granted:  four  credits  for  a  seminar  in 
policymaking  (411a);  and  eight  credits  for  an 
independent  research  project  (412a),  culmi- 
nating in  a  long  paper. 

No  student  may  write  an  honors  thesis  in  the 
same  field  in  which  she  has  written  her  long 
paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the 
department,  upon  petition,  grants  a  specific 
exemption  from  this  policy. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
Smith  College  faculty,  who  is  responsible  for 
selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in 
obtaining  placement  in  appropriate  offices  in 
Washington  and  directing  the  independent 
research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 
The  seminar  is  conducted  by  an  adjunct 
professor  resident  in  Washington. 

Students  participating  in  the  program  pay  full 
tuition  for  the  semester.  They  do  not  pay  any 
fees  for  residence  at  the  college,  but  are 
required  to  pay  for  their  own  room  and 
board  in  Washington  during  the  fall  semester. 
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Professors 

Mary  Maples  Dunn.  Ph.D. 

foan  Afferica,  Ph.D. 

I  Jackson  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Lester  K.  Little,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

•Joachim  \V.  Stieber.  Ph.D. 

Meal  E.  Salisbury,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (American  Studies 

and  History) 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (History 

and  American  Studies) 
Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

\nn  Zulawski,  Ph.D.  (History  and  Latin 
American  Studies) 


fErnest  Benz,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Weir,  Ph.D. 
Richard  Lim,  Ph.D. 
Michael  Dettelbach,  Ph.D. 
Keith  Allen  Lewinstein,  Ph.D.  (Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  and  History) 

Lecturers 

2Joan  Landes,  Ph.D. 
2Susan  Lewandowski,  Ph.D. 

Hamburg  Exchange  Lecturer 

Peter  Borowsky,  D.Phil. 

Research  Associate 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a 
major  or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encour- 
aged to  enroll  in  100a  or  113a.  Those  with 
strong  backgrounds  in  history  or  with  History 
\dvanced  Placement  scores  of  4  or  5  should 
legin  with  courses  at  the  200-level.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  highly 
desirable  and  is  especially  recommended  for 
students  planning  a  major  in  history. 


Introductory  Courses 

100a  Introduction  to  European  History 
from  Antiquity  to  1500 

k  survey  of  the  history,  culture  and  society  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  and  Europe,  includ- 
ing Greece,  Rome,  medieval  and  Renaissance 
Europe.  Recurring  themes:  social  and  political 
ideals  and  realities,  models  of  human  organi- 
zation and  authority,  modes  of  historical  un- 
derstanding. Intended  primarily  for  first-  and 
second-year  students;  others  may  be  admitted 
3y  permission  of  the  course  director, 
i  credits 


Richard  Lim,  Director 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-2  p.m.;  Th  3- 

4  p.m.;  Th  7:30-8:30  p.m. 

101b  Ideas  and  Institutions  in  European 
History  Since  1500 

Examines  scientific  activity,  from  Galileo's 
telescopic  discoveries  to  Watson  and  Crick's 
elucidation  of  the  double-helical  structure  of 
DNA,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  culaires  in 
which  it  takes  place,  from  Medicean  Flo- 
rence to  the  Cold  War.  How  are  truths  about 
Nature  established,  and  do  such  truths  de- 
scribe Nature  or  Culture?  Does  science 
progress?  And  if  so,  does  history  progress? 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelbach,  Director 
Lee.  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  10-11:50  a.m., 
Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

113a  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 

the  United  States  to  1876 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 

development  of  market  capitalism  and  its 

consequences  for  politics,  social  life  and 

culture. 
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4  credits 

Neal  Salisbury,  Director 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2  p.m.;  dis.  M  W  2:40-3:30 

p.m.,  Robert  Weir;  Th  3-4:50  p.m.,  Neal 

Salisbury;  Th  3-^:50  p.m.,  Robert  Weir 

11 4b  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  1876-Present 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  capitalism  and  its  conse- 
quences for  politics,  social  life  and  culture. 
4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Director 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  dis.  M  W  2:30-3:40 
p.m.;  T  3-4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


Lectures  and  Colloquia 

Lectures  (L)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and 
discussion  courses  limited  to  20.  Lectures  and 
colloquia  are  open  to  all  students  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  In  certain  cases,  stu- 
dents may  enroll  in  colloquia  for  seminar 
credit  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 


Antiquity 

[202a  (L)  Archaic  and  Classical  Greece] 

From  the  emergence  of  the  Greek  world  out 
of  the  Dark  Age  to  the  rise  of  Philip  II  of 
Macedon,  c.800-336  B.C.,  focusing  on  the 
politics,  society  and  culture  of  late  archaic 
and  classical  Greece;  tyranny  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  polis;  the  Persian  Wars;  free- 
dom, empire  and  democracy;  the  Golden 
Age  of  Pericles;  religion  and  society;  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  the  emergence  of 
Macedon  and  the  demise  of  Greek  freedom. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

[203b  (L)  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Hellenistic  World] 

Exploration  of  the  life  and  career  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  political,  social  and  cultural 
effects  of  his  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
including  the  expansion  of  Hellenic  culture 
and  oriental  influences;  emergence  of  cosmo- 
politan society  and  culture;  monarchy  and  the 
( ity  state;  ruler  cult,  traditional  gods  and  mys- 
tery religions;  exploration,  learning  and  sci- 
ence- To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 


4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

204a  (L)  The  Roman  Republic 

A  survey  of  the  developing  social,  cultural 
and  political  world  of  Rome  as  the  city  as- 
sumed dominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Achievements  of  the  Roman  state,  plebeians 
and  patricians,  the  Roman  family  and  sla- 
very; encounters  with  local  cultures  in  North 
Africa,  Gaul  and  the  Greek  East;  problems  of 
imperial  expansion  and  social  conflicts.  The 
Late  Republic  will  receive  special  emphasis. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

205b  (L)  The  Roman  Empire 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Roman  Empire  from  the  principate  of 
Augustus  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  role  of  the  emperor  in  the 
Roman  world,  Rome  and  its  relationship  with 
local  cities,  the  maintenance  of  an  imperial 
system;  rich  and  poor,  free  and  slave,  Roman 
and  barbarian;  the  family,  law  and  society; 
military  monarchy,  persecution  of  Christians; 
pagans,  Christians  and  Jews  in  late  Antiquity. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[206b  (C)  Aspects  of  Ancient  History] 

Topic  for  1994—95:  The  Emergence  of 
Byzantium:  Diocletian  to  Justinian.  Examines 
the  socioeconomic,  cultural,  political  and 
military  transformations  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  from  the  end  of  the  third  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  culminating  in  na- 
scent Byzantine  civilization.  Topics  of  special 
interest:  relationship  of  emperors  to  cities 
and  civic  elites,  the  rise  of  bishops  as  civic 
patrons,  interactions  between  pagans,  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  changing  shape  of  the 
classical  city  and  the  impact  of  asceticism.  To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


Islamic  Middle  East 

207a  (L)  Islamic  Civilization  to  the  15th 
Century 

The  Middle  East  in  the  early  and  medieval 
Islamic  periods.  The  creation  of  a  new  world 
civilization  between  the  Arab  conquests  (7th 
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century)  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
(15th  century).  Topics  include  the  career  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad;  Islamization  of  the 
Middle  East;  creation  and  transformation  of 
new  imperial  institutions;  political  develop- 
ments; slave  soldiers;  urban  societies;  and  the 
formation  of  Islamic  culture. 
4  credits 

Keith  Lewinstein 
rTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

208b  (L)  Islamic  Civilization  Since  the 
15th  Century 

The  origins  of  the  modern  Middle  East.  Otto- 
man and  Safavid  Empires;  transformations  of 
the  region  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Topics  include  Western  imperialism;  the  rise 
of  modern  states;  Islamic  reform  movements; 
modern  ideologies  (e.g.  secular  nationalism, 
Islamic  "fundamentalism,"  Zionism);  social 
and  economic  tensions;  political  conflict 
within  the  region  and  with  the  West. 
4  credits 

Keith  Lewinstein 
rTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

209b  (C)  Topics  in  Middle  Eastern 
History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Religion  and  State  in 
Islam.  Medieval  and  modern  Islamic  political 
thought.  Topics  include  conceptions  of  reli- 
gious authority  and  political  power;  caliphate 
and  kingship;  Islam  and  democracy;  modern 
radical  ideologies;  modern  concepts  of  an 
Islamic  state;  status  of  non-Muslims;  political 
activism  and  quietism.  Specific  case  studies 
include  modern  Iran,  Egypt  and  Pakistan. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  Islamic  history  or 
religion,  or  pennission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Keith  Lewinstein 
W  1:10-3:40  p.m. 


South  Asia 

210b  Modern  India 

The  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
development  of  India  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  with  special  attention  to  the  impact 
of  colonial  rule.  The  movement  for  indepen- 
dence, Gandhi  and  non-violence,  India  since 
1947.  Lectures  and  discussions,  occasional 
films  and  slide  presentations. 
4  credits 

Susan  Lewandowski 
M  W  F  8-3:50  a.m. 


East  Asia 

211a  (L)  The  Emergence  of  China 

A  survey  of  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
from  c.1000  B.C.  to  A.D.  600.  Attention  given 
to  political,  social,  intellectual  and  artistic 
developments.  Open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

212b  (L)  East  Asia  in  Transformation, 
A.D.  600-1850 

A  survey  of  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
A.D.  600-1850.  Attention  given  to  political, 
social,  intellectual  and  artistic  developments. 
Open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[213a  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

[213b  (L)  Japan  Since  1600] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

214b  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Religion  in  China.  The  role 
of  religion  in  traditional  and  contemporary 
Chinese  society.  The  course  will  examine  an- 
thropological approaches  to  Chinese  religion; 
religion  and  politics;  religion  among  the  elite; 
popular  religion;  divination;  ancestor  worship; 
ghosts;  sectarian  rebellioas;  the  impact  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 

218a  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Confucian  Thought  and  Art 
of  China  and  Korea.  Attention  will  be  given  to  a 
comparison  of  the  philosophic  expression  of 
Confucianism  in  China  and  Korea  and  to  analy- 
sis of  related  works  of  art,  primarily  painting 
and  architecture.  The  focus  will  be  on  texts  and 
art  from  the  Sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1644)  in  China  and  from  die  Yi 
Dynasty  iChoson  Period]  (1392-1910)  in  Korea. 
No  prerequisites. 
4  credits 
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Daniel  Gardner,  Marylin  Rbie  (Art  and  East 
Asian  Studies  j 
T  1— f  p.m. 


Europe 

219a  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration, 
300-1050 

Plague  and  demographic  decline;  peasant 
society  under  a  warrior  elite;  social  roles  of 
women;  gift-exchange  economy;  accultura- 
tion of  Celtic.  Roman,  Germanic,  Islamic, 
Jewish  and  Scandinavian  peoples;  Latin  lit- 
eracy and  the  earliest  vernaculars;  religion  as 
ritual;  the  book  as  treasure;  beginnings  of  the 
Romanesque.  Recommended  background: 
HST  100. 
I  credits 
Lester  Little 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

220b  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the 
Commercial  Revolution,  1050-1300 

Agricultural  technology  and  population  expan- 
sion; organization  of  the  countryside  for  the 
market;  growth  of  a  monetary  economy  and  an 
urban  culture;  universities;  scientific  method; 
law  and  bureaucracy;  evangelical  awakening, 
feminine  mysticism,  the  laity  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  dissent;  expulsion  of  the  Jews;  crusades 
against  Moslems  and  Greek  Christians;  travel  to 
China;  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  Recom- 
mended background:  HST  100. 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[221b  (L)  Social  History  of  European 
Monasticism] 

From  the  Benedictines  to  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans:  recruitment,  patronage,  gover- 
nance, livelihood,  spirituality  and  reciprocal 
ties  with  society.  Comparison  with  monastic 
movements  in  other  religious  traditions. 
Recommended  background:  100,  219,  220,  or 
222.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[222a  (L)  Early  English  History] 
Celtic  origins,  Roman  Britain.  Anglo-Saxon 
society,  Danish  and  Norman  invasions,  Anglo- 
Norman  kingdom  Recommended  back 
ground  HST  LOO.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
i  <  redits 
Lester  Little 


[223a  (L)  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and 
the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy] 

Society,  culture  and  politics  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  age  of  the  Black  Death,  the 
church  councils,  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
the  early  voyages  of  discovery.  Open  to  first- 
year  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
only.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

224a  (L)  Europe  from  1460  to  1660:  The 
Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
Transition  to  Early  Modern  Times 

Latin  Christian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation; the  humanist  movement  north  of  the 
Alps;  religion  and  politics  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation;  Roman  Catholic  reform  and  the 
Counter-Reformation.  Open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents by  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy  in  the 
Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical 
context  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  I  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V,  Richard  III  and  King  Lear,  Mores 
Utopia  and  The  History  of  Richard  III  and 
other  significant  works  of  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries  touching  on  the 
questions  of  order,  authority  and  legitimacy. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructors. 
4  credits 

Howard Nenner,  William  Oram  < English 
Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

227a  (L)  Tudor  England 

The  development  of  the  early  modem  English 
state,  from  its  15th-century  origins  to  the  death 
of  Elizabeth.  An  examination  of  dynastic  ism. 
religious  upheaval,  and  the  place  and  power  of 
English  monarchs  from  Richard  III  to  James  I. 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

228b  (L)  Stuart  England 

The  transition  to  political  stability  from  the 
end  of  the  Elizabethan  era  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  Georgian  monarchy.  An  examination 
ot  religion,  politics  and  constitutional 
thought  in  England's  century  of  revolution. 

i  ( redits 

Howard  Nenner 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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230a  (C)  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  of 
England,  1830-1940 

An  examination  principally  of  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  England,  and  the  Great  War  and 

its  aftermath,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 

middle  and  upper  classes  and  the  intellectual 

elite. 

4  credits 

Howard  Sen  tier 

\\   1  10-2:10  p.m.,  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[232b  (C)  Revolutionary  Europe,  1789- 
1815] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Ernest  Benz 

235a  (C)  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance in  European  Thought,  1750-1870 

The  images  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,  Germany  and 
France  both  before  and  after  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Gothic  Revival  as  a  reaction 
against  classicism  in  arts  and  letters,  against 
the  political  and  social  values  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  well  as  against  industrial  mod- 
ernization and  economic  liberalism.  An  epi- 
logue will  briefly  survey  the  Gothic  Revival 
in  the  United  States  (c.  1830-1930). 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
M  \V  2:40-4  p.m. 

[239a  (L)  Emergence  and  Development  of 
Russian  State  and  Society  from  Kievan 
Rus  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars] 

The  political,  social  and  cultural  roots  of 
Russian  institutions;  foreign  influences  on  the 
structure  of  Russian  society  and  polity-,  evolu- 
tion of  autocracy  and  the  bureaucratic  state. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff erica 

240a  (L)  Tradition  and  Change  in  Russian 
and  Soviet  History,  1801-Present 

The  uses  of  political  power  for  social  trans- 
formation before  and  after  the  Revolutions  of 
1917;  dilemmas  of  integrating  modernization 
and  tradition;  collapse  of  the  USSR  and  pros- 
pects for  change  in  post-Soviet  state  and 
society. 
4  credits 
Joan  Afferica 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 


245a  (L)  Early  Modern  Europe,  1648- 
1848 

The  emergence  and  growth  of  the  adminis- 
trative state  in  Western  Europe  and  the  at- 
tending discourses  of  nation  and  economy. 
Special  attention  given  to  legal,  political, 
economic  and  theological  notions  of  the 
family  and  marriage,  the  formation  of  public 
discourses  of  domestic  space. 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

[246b  (C)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment] 

The  invention  of  Classical  Greece  and  Rome 

in  the  eighteenth  centurv.  To  be  offered  in 

1994-95. 

4  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 

247a  (C)  The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 
Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 

Formation  of  the  Great  Russian  and  Soviet 
Empires;  theory  and  practice  of  government 
policy  toward  minority  populations:  political, 
economic  and  cultural  relations  among  con- 
stituent peoples  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
4  credits 
Joan  Afferica 
W  1-3:30  p.m. 

[250a  (L)  Europe  in  the  19th  Century] 

For  a  century  following  1815,  fundamental 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  political 
changes  swept  the  continent  without  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  course  studies  the  international 
order  established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  challengers:  liberalism,  nationalism, 
socialism,  secularism,  capitalism  and  imperi- 
alism. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Ernest  Benz 

251a  (L)  Europe  in  the  20th  Century 

A  survey  of  the  ideological  and  military 
rivalries  of  this  century.  Special  attention  to 
the  origins,  character  and  outcomes  of  the 
two  World  Wars,  and  to  the  experience  of 
Fascism,  Nazism  and  Communism. 
4  credits 
Peter  Boroush' 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

253b  (C)  Women  in  Modern  European 
Societies 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  gendered  con- 
struction of  the  modem  public  sphere  in  18th 
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and  19th  century  Europe,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  France  and  the  position  of  women  in 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  aftermath.  Topics  include:  the  gendered 
dichotomy  of  public  and  private  life;  democ- 
racy, republicanism,  liberalism  and  Utopian 
socialism;  changing  class,  family  and  sexual 
relations.  Recommended  background:  a  course 
in  European  history  since  1500. 
4  credits 
Joan  Landes 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 

255b  (C)  Modern  European  Studies  in 
History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Spanish  Civil  War 
1936— 1939.  Social  conflicts  in  Spain  and  the 
Second  republic,  the  social  revolution  of  the 
anarchists,  the  Communist  tactics  and 
Franco's  new  order;  the  "non-intervention" 
policies  of  the  Western  powers  and  the  So- 
viet Union;  the  intervention  of  Germany  and 
Italy;  the  impact  of  the  war  on  artists  and 
intellectuals  in  the  1930s. 
4  credits 
Peter  Borowsky 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 


Latin  America 

260a  (L)  Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 
1821 

Iberian  invasions  in  the  16th  century  to  the 
movements  for  independence  in  the  early 
1800s.  The  course  emphasizes  the  effects  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  rule  on  the 
native  societies  of  the  Americas. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

26lb  (L)  National  Latin  America,  1821  to 
the  Present 

A  thematic  survey  of  Latin  American  history 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  focusing  on 
the  development  of  export  economies  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  state  in  the  19th 
i  entury,  the  growth  of  political  participation 
by  the  masses  after  1900  and  the  efforts  of 
Latin  Americans  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  to  bring  social  justice  and  de- 
ux ><  ra<  \  to  the  region. 
\  ( redits 
Ann  Zulawski 
TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 


263b  (C)  Continuity  and  Change  in 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Gender  in  the  Study  of  Latin 
American  History.  Gender  as  a  central  element 
in  the  creation  of  Latin  American  societies.  The 
interaction  of  gender,  class  and  ethnicity  in 
different  historical  periods  in  various  regions  of 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  Topics  include: 
changing  gender  relations  in  the  Aztec  and 
Inca  states,  men  and  women  under  colonial- 
ism, gender  and  movements  for  social  change, 
the  household  economy  and  the  public  sphere, 
sexuality  and  society.  At  least  one  course  in 
Latin  American  history  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  foundation  for  this  class. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
W  1-3:30  p.m. 


United  States 

[266a  (L)  The  Colonial  Experience  in 
North  America] 

The  depopulation  of  native  North  America 
and  its  resettlement  by  Europeans  and  en- 
slaved Africans;  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Dutch  colonial  empires;  particular  attention 
to  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural 
factors  in  the  rise  of  the  British  colonies  and 
their  triumph  in  the  American  Revolution.  To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 

267b  (L)  North  American  Indians  Since 
1500 

An  introduction  to  the  economic,  political 
and  cultural  history  of  Native  Americans  and 
their  relations  with  non-Indians. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[271a  (C)  American  Space:  History  of  the 
American  Landscape  and  Built 
Environment] 

The  human-made  environment  in  the  United 
States  in  its  historical  dimensions.  Focus  is  on 
selected  problems — such  as  the  land,  the 
house,  public  buildings  and  spaces,  cities — 
examined  in  a  range  of  time  periods.  Readings 
include  literary  works,  cultural  geography, 
architectural  criticism,  soda]  and  cultural  history 
and  studies  of  particular  sites.  Prerequisites: 
1 1ST  1 13  and  114.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
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4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

[272b  (L)  United  States  Social  History, 
1815-1890] 

Social,  economic  and  cultural  change  during 
the  age  of  industrialization  and  territorial 
expansion.  Focal  topics:  the  emergence  of 
new  working  and  middle  classes;  Aire  ^Ameri- 
cans during  and  after  slavery;  the  transforma- 
tion of  family  fanning;  new  roles  for  women 
and  men;  new  forms  of  religion,  ethnicity  and 
popular  culture;  the  uprooting  of  Native 
Americans.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 

273b  (L)  Contemporary  America,  World 
War  n  to  the  Present 

Social,  cultural  and  political  development 
from  1945  to  the  present.  Topics  include 
America's  rise  to  global  power,  the  Cold  War, 
McCarthyism,  the  political  upheaval  of  the 
1960s  and  the  politics  of  scarcity.  Prerequi- 
site: HST  114. 
4  credits 
Robert  Weir 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[275a  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States  to  I860] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
R.Jackson  Wilson 

[276b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the 
United  States  after  I860] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
R.Jackson  Wilson 

277a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
Colonial  Period  to  1865 

The  course  will  examine  the  historical  posi- 
tion of  women  within  the  society  and  cul- 
ture. Problems  will  include  immigration  and 
ethnicity,  isolation  and  social  organization, 
the  legal  status  of  women  (property  and 
other  rights),  religion  and  witchcraft,  issues 
of  race  and  class,  the  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War,  women's  work  within  the  house- 
hold, slavery,  education,  redefinition  of 
motherhood,  abolition  and  reform,  emer- 
gence of  women's  rights  and  factory  labor. 
Emphasis  on  social,  cultural  and  spatial  as- 
pects. Prerequisite:  HST  113a  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  a  200-level  U.S.  history  course,  pre- 


Civil  War.  Offered  in  alternate  years 

4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz  and  Mary  Maples 

Dunn 

TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

278b  (L)  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
1865  to  1970 

The  course  will  continue  the  examination  of 
the  historical  position  of  women  within  the 
society  and  culture.  Problems  will  include 
the  implications  of  class,  the  rise  of  the 
"lady,"  changing  notions  of  sexuality,  educa- 
tional growth,  feminism,  Black  women  in 
"freedom,"  wage-earning  women,  careers, 
radicalism,  the  sexual  revolution,  the  impact 
of  the  world  wars  and  depression  and 
feminism's  second  wave.  Emphasis  on  social 
and  cultural  aspects  with  a  particular  interest 
in  the  persistence  of  tensions  between  do- 
mesticity and  activism  in  women's  lives. 
4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Comparative  History 

280b  (C)  Problems  of  Inquiry 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Nation  and  Race  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe  from  Herder  to  the 
Present.  Historical,  cultural  and  linguistic 
conceptions  of  society.  Attitudes  towards 
national  minorities,  the  status  of  Jews,  fas- 
cism, Communist  internationalism.  Case 
studies  of  the  German,  Ukrainian  and 
Yugoslav  questions. 
4  credits 
Peter  Borowsky 
Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

285b  Jews  and  World  Civilization  30- 
1492 

A  survey  of  the  structure  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
Land  of  Israel  under  the  Romans;  Jews  under 
Islam;  political  and  religious  responses  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity;  Jewish  life  in  medieval 
Europe,  including  English,  French,  Italian. 
Byzantine,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  lands; 
relations  with  levels  of  Christian  hierarchy 
from  popes  and  kings  to  peasants;  crusades, 
expulsions  and  inquisitions;  Ashkenazic  and 
Sephaidic  culture. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman  {Jewish  Studies) 
M  WF  11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 
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286a  Jews  and  European  Civilization 
1492-1942 

A  thematic  overview  of  Jewish  history  in 
modern  times  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  and  the  Land  of  Israel: 
the  Inquisition,  heresy,  the  ghetto,  political 
emancipation,  antisemitism.  enlightenment, 
secularization,  Zionism,  radicalism,  modern 
Jewish  religious  movements  (Hasidism,  Re- 
form, Orthodox,  Conservative,  Reconstruc- 
tionism). 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman  (Jewish  Studies) 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


The  encounters  of  Christianity  with  the  vari- 
ous cultures  and  ethnic  groups  of  Europe,  in 
particular  the  Roman,  Celtic  and  Germanic 
peoples.  Recommended  background:  HST 
100,  205,  219,  221.  222,  or  ARH  221. 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[324a  Topics  in  European  History,  1300- 
1660] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieher 


287b  (C)  The  Holocaust  and  History 

Questions  about  the  relationships  between 
the  Nazi  era  (1933-1945)  and  earlier  Jewish 
and  European  history,  the  rise  of  the  Nazis 
and  antisemitism;  origins  of  the  "Final  Solu- 
tion" and  Nazi  ideology;  the  implementation 
of  the  Nazi  program  against  the  Jews  and 
the  treatment  of  other  groups  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Jewish  leadership  and  resistance;  the  focus 
will  be  on  conflicting  interpretations,  historio- 
graphic  controversies  and  differing  method- 
ological approaches;  students  will  be  involved 
in  individual  research  and  class  presentation. 
Prerequisite:  a  course  in  Jewish  or  European 
history  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman  (Jewish  Studies) 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

291b  (C)  Topics  in  Comparative  History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  European  Aristocracies  in 
an  Age  of  Enlightenment. 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff erica 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 


Seminars 

[302a  Topics  in  Ancient  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

[317a  Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

320b  Early  European  History  to  1300 

Topic    lor  1993-94:  Religious  Acculturation. 


327b  Topics  in  British  History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Images  of  Elizabeth  I. 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
W  1:10-3:10  p.m. 

340b  Topics  in  Russian  History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Times  of  Trouble  in 
Russian  and  Soviet  History. 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff  erica 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

346a  Problems  in  European  Intellectual 
History 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Technologies  of  the  Self 
from  Descartes  to  Freud.  Examines  the  con- 
junction of  bodies  and  machines  and  its 
impact  on  the  nature  of  selfhood.  Special 
attention  to  the  gendering  of  selfhood  and  to 
the  use  of  machines  to  substitute  for  or 
enhance  the  various  sensory  modes. 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

350a  Modern  Europe 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Revolutionary  Tradi- 
tion 1789-1989.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  European 
Revolutions  of  1848  and  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion of  1917.  Can  the  events  of  1989  in  east- 
ern Europe  be  considered  a  revolution? 
4  credits 
Peter  Borowsky 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[36lb  Problems  in  the  History  of  Spanish 
America  and  Brazil] 

To  be  offered  in  199-4-95. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
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[365b  Topics  in  Colonial  American 

History] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

I  credits 

Neal  Salisbury 

[367a  Topics  in  American  Indian  History] 
Prerequisite:  267  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
*  credits 
Seal  Salisbury 

[370a  Problems  in  American  History] 

To  he  offered  in  L994-95. 
4  credits 

[375b  Problems  in  United  States 
Intellectual  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
R.Jackson  Wilson 

383a  Research  in  U.S.  Women's  History: 
The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 

Topic  for  1995-94:  American  Women  in  the 

Era  of  Enfranchisement,  1869-1920. 

4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

T  3-5  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 
By  permission  of  the  department,  for  quali- 
fied returning  students. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

{  credits 


3. 


of  the  major. 

Field  of  concentration  five  semester 

courses  consisting  of  either: 

a.  one  history  seminar,  normally  to  be 

taken  at  Smith,  and  tour  courses  at  the 
200-level.  two  of  which  may  be  histori- 
cally oriented  courses  in  related  disc  1 
plines;  or 

b.  two  seminars,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
nonnally  to  be  taken  at  Smith,  and 
three  courses  at  the  200-level;  one  of 
these  seminars  or  courses  may  be  a 
historically  oriented  course  in  a  related 
discipline. 

Under  either  of  these  two  options. 
courses  in  related  disciplines  that  are  to 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  field  of  concen- 
tration must  be  approved  by  the  student 's 
adviser  and  by  the  department's  Curricu- 
lum Committee. 

Additional  courses,  consisting  of  four  history 
courses  or  seminars  in  at  least  two  fields 
distinct  from  the  field  of  concentration. 


Fields:  Antiquity;  Islamic  Middle  East;  East 
Asia;  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society, 
300-1450;  Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transfor- 
mation, 1000-1660;  Early  Modern  Europe, 
1300-1815;  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  the 
Present;  Latin  America;  United  States. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  major. 

In  the  normal  sequence,  students  should  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  basis  of  the 
major  prior  to  enrolling  in  advanced  courses. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Joan  Afferica,  Daniel  Gardner, 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Richard  Lim. 
Lester  Little,  Howard  Nenner,  Neal  Salisbury, 
Joachim  Stieber,  Ann  Zulaw  ski. 


A  student  who  has  passed  the  AP  examination 
in  European  history  with  a  grade  of  4  or  5  may 
count  this  as  the  equivalent  of  HST  101b  (for  4 
credits)  toward  the  major;  or,  a  student  who 
has  passed  the  AP  examination  in  American 
history  may  count  this  as  the  equivalent  of 
HST  114b  (for  4  credits)  toward  the  major. 


The  history  major  comprises  11  semester 
courses,  at  least  six  of  which  shall  normally 
be  taken  at  Smith,  distributed  as  follows: 
1.  The  basis  for  the  major  will  normally  be 
any  two  100-level  history  courses,  at  least 
one  of  which  examines  the  period  before 
1600.  Only  two  100-level  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  Students  who 
enter  the  major  as  juniors  or  with  a  strong 
preparation  in  history  should  substitute 
appropriate  200-level  courses  for  the  basis 


Study  Away 


A  student  planning  to  study  away  from  Smith 
during  the  academic  year  or  during  the  sum- 
mer must  consult  with  a  departmental  adviser 
concerning  rules  for  granting  credit  toward  the 
major  or  the  degree.  Students  must  consult 
with  the  departmental  adviser  for  study  away 
both  before  and  after  their  participation  in 
Junior  Year  Abroad  programs. 
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Adviser  for  Study  Away:  Lester  Little. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 

The  minor  is  comprised  of  five  semester 
courses: 

1 .  No  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100  level. 

2.  At  least  one  of  which  must  examine  the 
period  before  1600. 

3.  At  least  three  of  which  must  be  at  the  200 
level  or  above,  and  related  chronologi- 
cally, thematically,  geographically,  or  in 
some  other  manner.  Students  should 
consult  their  advisers. 


Honors 

Director:  Ann  Zulawski. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


The  definition  of  the  basis  for  the  major  and  of 
the  fields  of  concentration  will  be  the  same  as 
for  regular  majors.  For  honors  students,  the 
distribution  of  the  ten  courses  that  follow  the 
basis  for  the  major  differs  from  that  of  regular 
majors  and  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  four  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration, 
one  of  which  may  be  in  another  discipline 
and  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  a  semi- 
nar; 

2.  the  thesis  counting  for  two  courses  (eight 
credits); 

3.  one  semester  course  in  ancient  history  or  a 
related  course  in  ancient  studies; 

4.  three  history  courses  or  seminars  (12  cred- 
its) in  a  field  or  fields  other  than  the  field  of 
concentration. 

Additional  stipulation  concerning  seminars: 
The  eight  courses  (32  credits)  that  follow  the 
basis  for  the  major  will  include  at  least  two 
seminars,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  field  of 
concentration.  Seminars  or  special  studies  for 
honors  students  may  be  offered  in  conjunction 
with  selected  lecture  courses,  for  additional 
credits,  upon  consultation  with  the  director  of 
honors. 


The  honors  program  is  a  one-year  program 
taken  during  the  senior  year.  Students  who 
plan  to  enter  honors  should  present  a  thesis 
project,  in  consultation  with  an  adviser,  not 
later  than  preregistration  week  of  the  spring 
semester  of  their  junior  year.  Students  spend- 
ing the  junior  year  away  should  submit  their 
proposal  to  the  director  of  honors  in  the 
spring  semester  and  must  apply  not  later  than 
the  second  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester 
of  their  senior  year. 

The  central  feature  of  the  history  honors 
program  is  the  writing  of  a  senior  thesis, 
which  is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  spring 
semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  preparation 
of  the  thesis  will  count  for  eight  credits  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Each 
honors  candidate  will  defend  her  thesis  in 
the  week  before  spring  recess  at  an  oral 
examination  in  which  she  will  be  asked  to 
relate  her  thesis  topic  to  a  broader  field  of 
historical  inquiry,  defined  with  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  honors. 

Honors  students  will  present  12  courses  (48 
credits)  for  the  history  major,  including  the 
thesis  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year. 


Graduate 

521a  Problems  in  Early  Modern  History 

4  credits 

54 la  Problems  in  Modern  European 
History 

4  credits 

571b  Problems  in  American  History 

4  credits 

580a  Special  Problems  in  Historical 
Study 

Arranged  individually  with  graduate  stu- 
dents. 
4  credits 

580b  Special  Problems  in  Historical 
Study 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 
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idvisers 

lathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

ieorge  Fleck,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Tiomas  Litwin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

)ouglas  Lane  Patey,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Director 

Marjorie  Senechal,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

ranees  Volkmann,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Research  Associate 

lary  Flesher,  Ph.D. 


Tie  Smith  College  program  in  the  history  of 
le  sciences  offers  opportunities  for  students 
d  trace  the  historical  development  of  con- 
?mporary  scientific  theories  and  ideas,  to 
xamine  science  and  technology  in  their 
ultural  and  social  contexts,  and  to  study  the 
ves  and  works  of  individual  scientists.  The 
>rogram  is  designed  for  all  students,  what- 
ver  their  major  concentration. 

112b  Images  and  Understanding] 

•lato  contended  that  god  did  not  give  the 
miverse  eyes  because,  since  the  universe 
ontains  everything,  there  is  nothing  external 
d  see.  On  the  other  hand,  we  use  the  ex- 
cess ion  "I  see"  as  a  synonym  for  "I  under- 
tand."  In  this  course  we  will  study  key 
listorical  events  that  have  shaped  the  images 
hrough  which  we  understand  the  world, 
opics  and  questions  to  be  considered  in- 
lude:  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  pro- 
ess  of  perception;  theories  of  light;  visual 
instrumentation;  imaging  in  science  and  in 
irt;  and  the  use  of  visual  metaphors  in  scien- 
ific  thinking, 
i  credits 
Marjorie  Senechal  (Mathematics) 

211a  Perspectives  in  the  History  of 
krience] 

~o  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
i  credits 


[212b  Perspectives  in  the  History  of 
Science] 

Categories  of  Nature  and  Concepts  of  Spe- 
cies. An  introductory  exploration  of  classifica- 
tion schemes  that  have  both  facilitated  imagi- 
native inquiry  and  enforced  dogmatism  in 
science.  From  the  systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Jabir  ibn  Hayyan,  Haiiy  and  Linnaeus, 
through  the  work  of  van't  Hoff,  Ostwald, 
Mendeleev,  Perrin  and  Darwin,  to  contempo- 
rary controversies  in  evolutionary  biology, 
particle  physics,  molecular  genetics  and 
crystallography.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

305b  Seminar:  Voyages  of  Exploration  in 
Science  and  Imagination 

Pennission  of  the  instructor  required.  To  be 

offered  once  only. 

4  credits 

Nelly  Hoyt 

To  be  arranged 

ARC  211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

ANT  131b  Human  Evolution 

4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

AST  234a  History  of  Astronomy 
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ENG  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading 
and  Writing 

HST  101b  Ideas  and  Institutions  in 
European  History  Since  1500 
Examines  scientific  activity,  from  Galileo's 
telescopic  discoveries  to  Watson  and  Crick's 
elucidation  of  the  double-helical  structure  of 
DNA,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cultures  in 
which  it  takes  place,  from  Medicean  Florence 
to  the  Cold  War.  How  are  truths  about  Na- 
ture established,  and  do  such  truths  describe 
Nature  or  Culture?  Does  science  progress? 
And  if  so,  does  history  progress? 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelbach,  Director 
Lee.  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  10-11:50  a.m.; 
Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


[MTH  350b  Topics  in  the  History  of  Math- 
ematics] 

PHI  224b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Scientific  Thought 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses,  including 
one  course  in  science  and  one  course  in 
history,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
History  of  Science  Committee,  and  four 
<  <  Hirscs  in  history  of  science,  at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  taken  at  Smith  and  must 
include  404a  or  b,  directed  by  the  student's 
ad\  iscr  in  the  program.  Work  in  history  of 
science  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under 
the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington 
Program  will  be  counted  as  two  courses  in 
the  minor. 
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International  Relations 


advisers 

teven  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Government,  Director 

Jeter  N.  Rowe,  Professor  of  Government 

oan  Afferica,  Professor  of  History 

ilizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Zynthia  Taft  Morris,  Professor  of  Economics 

Elizabeth  Doherty,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

3regory  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 


rhe  international  relations  minor  offers  an 
)pportunity  for  students  to  pursue  an  interest 
n  international  affairs  as  a  complement  to 
heir  majors.  The  program  provides  a  disci- 
plined course  of  study  designed  to  enhance 
he  understanding  of  the  complex  interna- 
ional  processes — political,  economic,  social, 
ultural  and  environmental — that  are  increas- 
ngly  important  to  all  nations. 

3eyond  completion  of  GOV  241,  students 
nay  take  no  more  than  two  courses  in  any 
)ne  department  to  count  toward  the  minor. 

Requirements:  GOV  241,  plus  one  course 
rom  each  of  the  following  five  groups: 

I.  One  course  in  global  institutions  or  prob- 
lems, such  as  international  law  or  organi- 
zations, economic  development,  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  the  origins  of 
war,  resource  and  environmental  issues, 
or  world  food  problems.  Among  courses 
at  Smith  would  be  the  following: 


ANT  232 

ANT  236 
\NT241 
ANT  243 

ANT  245 
\NT340 


Politics  in  Non- Western 
Societies] 

Economic  Anthropology! 
Development  Anthropology 
The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gender, 
Knowledge,  Culture! 
Women  and  Development! 
Seminar:  The  Politics  of 
Development:  Identity, 


Autonomy  and  Resistance  in  the 

Third  World 
ANT  341        Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology  and 

Power 
BIO  206         Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources 
ECO  211        Economic  Development 
ECO  213        The  World  Food  System 
GOV  231        Government  and  Plural 

Societies 
GEO  109       The  Environment 
[GOV  233      Problems  in  Political 

Development! 
[GOV  243      International  Law! 
GOV  251        Problems  of  International 

Security 
[GOV  341       Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

National  Security  in  the  New 

World  Order! 


2.   One  course  in  international  economics  or 
finance: 

ECO  205        International  Trade  and 

Commercial  Policy 
ECO  206        International  Finance 
ECO  208        European  Economic  History 
ECO  209        Comparative  Economic  Systems 
GOV  242       Politics  of  International 

Economic  Relations 
[GOV  352      Seminar:  International 

Development  Policy] 
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3.   One  course  in  contemporary  American 

GOV  227 

Government  and  Politics  of 

foreign  policy: 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

GOV  321 

Power  and  Politics  in  Africa: 

GOV  244       Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 

The  Female  Factor 

States  since  1898 

GOV  345 

South  Africa  in  World  Politics 

[GOV  245      Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.] 

[GOV  250      Case  Studies  in  International 

Relations] 
GOV  341        Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

National  Security  in  the  New 

World  Order 
GOV  342       Seminar:  Studies  in  U.S.  Foreign 

Policy 
HST  273         Contemporary  America:  World 

War  II  to  the  Present 

4.  One  course  in  modern  European  history 
or  government  with  an  international  em- 
phasis: 

ECO  311  Seminar:  Transitions  to  Capital- 
ism in  Eastern  Europe 

GOV  221        The  Politics  of  Western  Europe 

GOV  223  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Successor 
States 

[GOV  323      Seminar:  Europe  and  World 
Politics] 

GOV  347       Seminar:  The  European  Com- 
munity in  the  International 
Political  Economy 

HST  101         Ideas  and  Institutions  in  Euro- 
pean History  Since  1500 

[HST  232        Revolutionary  Europe,  1789- 
1815] 

HST  240        Tradition  and  Change  in  Russian 
and  Soviet  History,  1801-Present 

HST  245         Early  Modern  Europe,  1648- 
1848 

HST  247        The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 
Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 

[HST  250        Europe  in  the  19th  Century] 

HST  251         Europe  in  the  20th  Century 

5.  One  course  on  the  economy,  politics,  or 
society  of  a  region  other  than  the  United 
suites  and  Europe: 


Africa 

AM  231         Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 
[ANT  232        Politics  in  Non- Western 

Societies) 
GOV  224        Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa 


Asia 

ANT  343 

Seminar:  Knowledge  and 

Power:  The  Encounter  between 

Western  Science  and  India 

GOV  228 

Government  and  Politics  of 

Japan 

GOV  230 

Government  and  Politics  of 

China 

[GOV  344 

Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of 

the  Chinese  People's  Republic] 

[GOV  348 

Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

Conflict  and  Cooperation  in 

Asia] 

GOV  349 

The  Political  Economy  of  the 

Newly  Industrializing  Countries 

of  Asia 

GOV  351 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Gov- 

ernment and  International 

Relations:  Foreign  Policy  of 

Japan 

HST  210 

Modern  India 

HST  212 

East  Asia  in  Transformation 

A.D.  600-1850 

[HST  213 

Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 

nese History] 

HST  214 

Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China 

HST  218 

Thought  and  Art  in  China 

[HST  317 

Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

REL270 

Religious  History  of  India 

REL272 

Buddhist  Thought 

Middle  East 

ECO  214        Economics  of  the  Middle  East 

and  North  Africa 
GOV  224       Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
[GOV  229      Government  and  Politics  of 

Israel] 
GOV  248       The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 
HST  208         Islamic  Civilization  since  the 

15th  Century 
RFL  275  Introduction  to  Islam 
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Latin  America 


ANT  237 
:CO  318 

30V  226 
GOV  322 


-OV  324 


4ST  261 


1ST  263 


HST  361 


AS  100 


Native  South  Americans: 

Conquest  and  Development] 

Seminar:  Latin  American 

Economics 

Latin  American  Political  Systems 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Mexican  Politics 

From  1910-Presentl 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Gender,  Education 

and  Democracy  in  Latin 

America 

National  Latin  America,  1821  to 

the  Present 

Continuity  and  Change  in 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil 

Problems  in  the  History  of 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 

Perspectives  on  Latin  America 


u  the  discretion  of  the  adviser,  equivalent 
ourses  at  other  colleges  may  be  substituted 
or  Smith  College  courses.  At  least  one  of  the 
ix  courses  should  be  at  the  seminar  level. 
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Professor 

Alfonso  Procaccini,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 

Giovanna  T.  Bellesia,  Ph.D. 
Anna  Botta,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Bufalini,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

§Vittoria  Offredi  Poletto,  B.A. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to 
major  in  Italian  take  HST  100a,  one  course  in 
modern  European  history,  and  PHI  124a  and 
125b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior 
year  in  Italy  should  consult  the  adviser  about 
preparatory  courses. 

The  prerequisite  for  250a  and  251b  and  all 
advanced  courses  is  HOd  or  120d.  In  all 
literature  courses  students  will  be  required  to 
write  in  Italian. 


Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

100d  Elementary  Italian 

A  basic  introduction  to  Italian  that  empha- 
sizes a  gradual  development  of  the  language 
skills.  Laboratory  work  is  required.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  first-year  students. 
8  credits 

First  semester:  Anna  Botta,  MWF11  a.m- 
12:10  p.m.;  To  be  announced,  M  W  F  1:10— 
2:20  p.m. 

Second  semester:  Anna  Botta,  MWF11 
a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  To  be  announced,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

HOd  Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

One-year  accelerated  course  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  be  admitted  to  courses  in  Group  B 
(Literature)  and  to  profit  from  study  abroad. 


Regular  attendance  and  language  laboratory 
work  are  required.  Preference  given  to  first 
and  second-year  students. 
12  credits 

First  semester:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  M  W  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Robert 
Bufalini,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 

Second  semester:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  MWF 
9-9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Robert 
Bufalini,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 

120d  Intermediate  Italian 

Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building. 
Readings  of  modern  Italian  prose  and  some 
study  of  aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Prerequi- 
site: lOOd.  Conversation  and  discussion 
meetings. 
8  credits 

First  semester:  Robert  Bufalini  M  W  F  1:10- 
2:20  p.m. 

Second  semester:  Robert  Bufalini,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

220a  High  Intermediate  Italian 

Reading  of  and  comment  on  not  exclusively 
literary,  Italian  texts  and  newspaper  articles 
with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 
English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  HOd, 
120d,  or  permission  of  the  department. 
4  credits 

Giovanna  Bellesia 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
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31b  Advanced  Italian 

,  continuation  of  220a.  with  emphasis  on 
evelopment  of  style.  Intensive  oral  and 
/rirten  work.  Prerequisite:  220a  or  permis- 
ion  of  the  department. 
credits 

wpvanna  Bellesia 

1  \Y  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m.  and 
ne  hour  to  lx?  arranged 


iterature 

50a  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

eading  of  outstanding  works  and  consider- 
tion  of  their  cultural  and  social  back- 
rounds. 

credits 
llfoHso  Procacci)ii 

Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

51b  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

i  continuation  of  250a.  Prerequisite  250a. 
credits 
\nna  Botta 
1  \Y  2:40-4  p.m. 

XT  305b  Studies  in  the  Novel 

credits 

32d  Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina 
ommedia 

credits 

Wfonso  Procaccini 
b  be  arranged 

534a  Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 

hemes,  structure  and  style.  Boccaccio's 
•lace  in  the  tradition  of  European  narrative, 
bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English, 
credits 

38b  Italian  Literature  of  the  19th 

Century 

topic  for  1993-94:  Giacomo  Leopardi. 

credits 

Ufonso  Procaccini 
b  be  arranged 

342a  Italian  Cinema] 

i  study  of  Italian  film  from  Neorealism  to  the 
resent.  Directors  include  Visconti,  De  Sica, 
tossellini,  Antonioni,  Fellini  and  Bertolucci. 
Conducted  in  English. 

credits 


343a  Modern  Italian  literature 

Topic  for  1993  94:  Literature  and  Landscape 

i  credits 

Anna  Botta 
MW  2:40-4  p.m. 

399a  Senior  Project 

Designed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 

major  and  direct  research  for  the  long  paper. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

399b  Senior  Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 

majors  who  have  had  three  semester  courses 

above  the  introductory  level. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  Anna  Botta, 
Alfonso  Procaccini,  Yittoria  Offredi  Poletto. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  Giovanna 
Bellesia,  Anna  Botta,  Alfonso  Procaccini. 

Basis:  ITL  220. 

Requirements:  the  basis,  nine  semester 
courses  and  a  Senior  Project  (399a  or  399b). 
The  nine  semester  courses  shall  include 
250a,  251b,  331b  and  332d;  and  four  of  the 
following:  1334],  338,  [342],  343,  404,  CLT  305, 
or  CLT  350  (all  written  work  in  the  CLT 
courses  must  be  done  in  Italian  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  Italian  major). 

Courses  taken  during  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
in  Florence  will  be  numbered  differently  and 
will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  those 
offered  on  the  Smith  campus,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  department 
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The  Minor 


Graduate 


Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  Anna  Botta, 
Alfonso  Procaccini,  Victoria  Offredi  Poletto. 


Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  Anna  Botta, 
Alfonso  Procaccini. 


A  minor  in  Italian  offers  the  student  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
as  well  as  a  possible  overview  of  the  history 
of  Italian  literature  and  culture. 


550a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

550b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 


Furthermore,  it  offers  the  possibility  for  the 
student  returning  from  study  abroad  to  con- 
tinue with  Italian  on  a  limited  program.  If,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  student  cannot  or  does 
not  wish  to  major  in  Italian,  a  minor  would 
grant  her  the  opportunity  of  official  recogni- 
tion for  the  courses  taken. 

Required:  six  semester  courses  including  the 
following:  220a,  250a,  251b  and  331b.  Choice 
of  two  from  two  different  periods  including: 
[334],  338,  [342],  343,  404. 


550d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

551a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

551b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

55  Id  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 


Courses  taken  during  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
in  Florence  will  be  numbered  differently  and 
will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  those 
offered  on  the  Smith  campus,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  department. 


Honors 


Directors:  Members  of  the  Department. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Basis:  220a. 


Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major  and  a  thesis 
(a  semester  of  independent  work). 

Two  examinations:  one  in  the  general  field  of 
Italian  literature;  one  in  linguistic  preparation. 
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Jewish  Studies 


Howard  Adelman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 


Jewish  Studies  Advisory  Committee 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 

Ernest  Benz,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Professor  of  Government,  Chair 

TCarl  Paul  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Lois  Dubin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

~Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Daniel  Horowitz,  Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology 


187a  The  Jewish  Heritage 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  literature  in 
Jewish  life,  focusing  on  themes  such  as  text 
and  commentary,  law  and  legend,  daily 
reality  and  literary  imagination,  the  individual 
and  the  community,  the  Land  of  Israel  and 
the  Diaspora,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim. 
Texts  from  the  early  synagogue,  Muslim 
Spain,  Christian  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  the 
shtetl,  the  United  States  and  modern  Israel 
will  be  read  in  English  translation. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

200  Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor 
required  for  first-year  students. 

HST  285b  Jews  and  World  Civilization  30- 
1492 

A  survey  of  the  structure  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
Land  of  Israel  under  the  Romans;  Jews  under 
Islam;  political  and  religious  responses  to  the 
rise  of  Christianity;  Jewish  life  in  medieval 
Europe,  including  English,  French,  Italian, 
Byzantine,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  lands; 
relations  with  levels  of  Christian  hierarchy 
from  popes  and  kings  to  peasants;  crusades, 


expulsions  and  inquisitions;  Ashkenazic  and 
Sephardic  culture. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

HST  286a  Jews  and  European  Civilization 
1492-1942 

A  thematic  overview  of  Jewish  history  in 
modern  times  in  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  United  States  and  the  Land  of 
Israel:  the  Inquisition,  heresy,  the  ghetto, 
political  emancipation,  anti-Semitism,  en- 
lightenment, secularization,  Zionism,  radical- 
ism, modern  Jewish  religious  movements 
(Hasidism,  Reform,  Orthodox,  Conservative, 
Reconstructionism). 
4  credits 

Hon  Y3  rd  A  del  ma  n 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

HST  287b  The  Holocaust  and  History 

Questions  about  the  relationships  between 
the  Nazi  era  (1933-1945)  and  earlier  Jewish 
and  European  history;  the  rise  of  the  Nazis 
and  antisemitism;  origins  of  the  "Final  Solu- 
tion" and  Nazi  ideology7;  the  implementation 
of  the  Nazi  program  against  the  Jews  and 
the  treatment  of  other  groups  throughout 
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Europe;  Jewish  leadership  and  resistance. 
The  focus  will  be  on  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions, historiographic  controversies  and  differ- 
ing methodological  approaches;  students  \\  ill 
be  involved  in  individual  research  and  class 
presentation.  Prerequisite:  a  course  in  Jewish 
or  European  history  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
-4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


300  Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
Jewish  studies,  religion,  or  history;  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

[REL  334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian 
Relations] 

4  credits 

387b  Seminar:  Women  in  Jewish  History 

The  methodology  and  historiographic  issues 
facing  a  reconstruction  of  the  roles  of  Jewish 
women  in  different  periods  and  different 
places;  an  evaluation  of  recent  studies  as  well 
as  a  criticism  of  earlier  ones;  uses  of  primary 
sources  such  as  rabbinic,  communal,  archival 
and  personal.  Periods  covered  include  Ro- 
man, Ashkenazic,  Sephardic,  Middle  Eastern, 
Renaissance,  Early  Modern,  Enlightenment, 
Eastern  Europe,  Modern  Germany,  United 
States,  Israel.  Students  will  pursue  their  own 
research  and  make  class  presentations.  Pre- 
requisite: JUD  187,  224,  HST  285  or  286  or 
another  appropriate  course  in  history.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Howard  Adelman  and  members  of 
the  Jewish  Studies  Advisor)  Committee. 

Students  contemplating  a  minor  in  Jewish 
Studies  should  see  an  adviser  .is  early  as 


possible  to  develop  a  minor  course  program. 
This  program  must  draw  from  the  areas 
specified  below  and  must  be  approved  by 
an  adviser  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  though  earlier  discussion  is 
preferable. 

Jewish  civilization  has  a  recorded  history  of 
4,000  years.  With  texts  spanning  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  and  modern  literature,  Jewish 
writing  can  be  found  in  many  languages 
such  as  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Arabic,  English. 
Italian  and  Spanish.  Jewish  texts  participate 
in  the  literary  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  Ger- 
mans, Greeks,  Slavs,  Spaniards,  British  and 
Americans,  among  others.  While  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jewish  people  has  intersected 
with  many  civilizations,  the  Jewish  people 
have  made  their  most  noticeable  impact  on 
Western  civilization  and  culture.  Christianity 
and  Islam  have  had  a  major  impact  on  Juda- 
ism. A  minor  in  Jewish  studies  is  an  appro- 
priate rubric  in  which  to  focus  on  compo- 
nents essential  to  Western  civilization  and 
crucial  to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum.  As  an 
interdisciplinary  program,  the  minor  in  Jew- 
ish studies  offers  a  combination  of  courses 
from  several  disciplines.  The  areas  of  Jewish 
studies  at  Smith  are  Hebrew  scriptures,  Jew- 
ish history,  Jewish  literature,  Jewish  religious 
thought,  contemporary  Jewry  and  Hebrew.  A 
minor  in  Jewish  studies  serves  to  comple- 
ment offerings  in  Hebrew  Scripture,  New 
Testament,  or  Christian  theology;  ancient, 
medieval,  early  modern,  or  modern  history; 
archaeology,  government,  anthropology, 
women's  studies,  or  sociology;  or  any  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  reciprocal  relation- 
ships between  Jewish  studies  and  these 
subjects  permit  students  to  learn  more  about 
the  complex  interdependence  of  the  multiple 
sources  of  Western  identity.  A  minor  in 
Jewish  studies  can  also  provide  a  well- 
rounded  approach  to  the  humanities  for  a 
student  concentrating  in  the  field  of  the 
sciences. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  five  courses,  to  be 

selected  from  the  following  list;  students  are 
encouraged  to  select  their  courses  from 
several  different  areas.  ( )ne  semester  of  each 
year  of  modern  Hebrew  studied  at  the  200 
and  300  levels  can  be  applied  toward  the 
minor. 
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Bible 

ARC  211a 
REL  210a 

REL  220b 

REL  31  lb 

[REL  312b 


Introduction  to  Archaeology 

Introduction  to  the  Bible  I:  Old 

Testament 

Introduction  to  the  Bible  II: 

New  Testament 

Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical 

Interpretation 

Archaeology  in  Biblical  Studies] 


Additional  reading  courses  in  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  and  in  Jewish  history 
may  be  available,  supervised  by  members  <  >t 
the  program.  Students  who  plan  to  study  in 
Israel  or  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  stud- 
ies in  Jewish  studies  should  consider  begin- 
ning the  study  of  modern  Hebrew  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  during  their  first 
year.  See  the  director  of  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program. 


Jewish  History 

HST  285b      Jews  and  World  Civilization,  30- 

1492 
HST  286a       Jews  and  European  Civilization, 

1492-1942 
JUD  387b       Women  in  Jewish  History 


Jewish  Literature 

JUD  187a       The  Jewish  Heritage 

Jewish  Religious  Thought 

REL  235a       Jewish  Religious  Thought  and 

Practice,  800-1500 
REL  236b       Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern 

Period 
[REL  334b      Jewish-Christian  Relations] 

Hebrew 


REL  lOOd       Classical  Hebrew 
REL  285b       Hebrew  Religious  Texts 
[REL  382b      Directed  Readings  in  Religious 
Texts] 


Contemporary  Jewry 


SOC  213b 
GOV  224a 

[GOV  229a 

GOV  248b 
HST  287b 
[REL  11 0b 


Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 
Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
Government  and  Politics  of 
Israel] 

The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 
The  Holocaust  and  History 
Sec.  F:  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Judaism] 
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Latin  American  Studies 


Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Latin  American  Studies  Committee 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  Professor  of  Government 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Comparative  Literature 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 

Charles  Mann  Cutler  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

'Arturo  Escobar,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Donald  Joralemon,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

fVelma  Garcia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Marina  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Latin  American  Studies, 

Director 
Angeles  Placer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Ann  Zulawski,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 


100a  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 

An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  some 
critical  themes  and  issues  in  Latin  American 
culture  and  history.  Lectures  and  discussions 
will  focus  on  such  topics  as:  perceptions  of 
conquest;  women  in  colonial  times;  nation 
building  in  the  19th  century;  20th-century 
revolutions  and  the  international  context. 
Recommended  for  first-  and  second-year 
students. 
4  credits 

Marina  Kaplan,  Ann  Zulawski 
TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 


complementarity  and  Spanish  patriarchy; 
migration,  urbanization  and  modernity;  the 
Left,  identity  politics  and  Sendero  Luminoso. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
W  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Studies 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Culture  and  Society  in  the 
Andes.  This  seminar  will  examine  Andean 
peoples'  unique  contributions  to  human 
culture  and  the  ways  Andean  societies  have 
responded  to  and  been  changed  by  outside 
forces.  Readings  will  examine  some  of  the 
following  subjects:  Andean  cosmology  and 
principles  ol  social  and  economic  organiza- 
tion, social  differentiation  and  ethnic  it\  under 
colonialism;  Andean  concepts  of  sexual 


The  Major 


This  major  builds  on  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  history  of  Latin  America  and  a  devel- 
oping proficiency  in  Spanish.  (A  reading 
kn<  >w  ledge  of  Portuguese  is  also  recom- 
mended.) Following  this,  a  program  of  stud- 
ies is  developed  that  includes  courses  on 
Latin  American  literature  and  selections  from 
courses  related  to  Spanish  America  and/or 
Brazil  from  the  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
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art,  economics,  history,  literature  and  govern- 
ment. Students  primarily  interested  in  Latin 
American  literature  may  wish  to  consult  the 
major  programs  available  in  the  Department 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Basis:  HST  260a  and  HST  26lb 

Requirements: 

1.  SLL  260a  and  SLL  26 lb  or  two  of  the 
following:  SLL  370,  SLL  371,  1SLL  3721,  [SLL 
3731;  a  reading  knowledge  of  Portuguese 
and/or  one  course  related  to  Brazil  is 
recommended. 

2.  Five  semester  courses  (at  the  intermediate 
or  advanced  level)  dealing  with  Latin 
America  and  Brazil;  at  least  three  of  the 
five  must  be  in  the  social  sciences 
(anthropology',  economics,  government); 
at  least  two  of  the  five  must  be  300-level 
courses. 

Approved  courses  for  1993-94: 

Anthropology 

241b  Development  Anthropology 


Art 

ARH  201b 

ARH304b 


Native  American  Art  and 

Architecture 

Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania  and  the 

Americas:  Topic  for  1993-94: 

Aztec  Manuscripts 


263b  Continuity  and  Change  in 

Spanish  American  and  Brazil: 
Topic  for  1995-94:  Gender  in 
the  Study  of  Latin  American 
History 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

POR  220b      Literary  Currents  in  the 

Portuguese-Speaking  World: 
Brazil,  Portugal  and  Lusophone 
Africa  (In  Portuguese  I 

SLL  260a        Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  I 

SLL  26 lb        Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  II 

SLL  370b        Literary  Genres  in  Spanish 
America:  Topic  for  1993-94: 
The  Short  Story  in  Hispanic 
America 

SLL  371a        Latin  American  Literature  Within 
a  Regional  Context:  Topic  for 
1993-94:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  Latin 
America  to  be  selected  from  anthropology, 
art,  economics,  government,  history  and 
literature.  They  must  include  HST  260,  HST 
261,  and  SLL  260a  or  SLL  26lb,  and  at  least 
one  course  at  the  300  level. 


Comparative  literature 

268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 

Women  Writers 


Economics 

211a 
213b 
318b 


Economic  Development 
The  World  Food  System 
Seminar:  Latin  American 
Economics 


Government 


226a 
324a 


History 

260a 

261b 


Latin  American  Political  Systems 
Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government:  Topic  for  1993-94: 
Gender,  Education  and 
Democracy  in  Latin  America 

Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 

1821 

National  Latin  America,  1821— 

Present 


Honors 

Director:  Ann  Zulawski. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  Committee. 
8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major;  a  thesis  proposal,  preferably  prepared 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  student's 
junior  year  and  submitted  for  consideration 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
classes  the  following  September;  a  thesis  and 
an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 
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Co-Directors  and  Advisers 

James  Kenle,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

"Merrie  Bergmann,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 


In  this  century,  logic  has  grown  into  a  major 
discipline  with  applications  to  mathematics, 
philosophy,  computer  science,  linguistics  and 
cognitive  science.  The  goal  of  the  logic  mi- 
nor is  to  provide  students  with  the  tools, 
techniques  and  concepts  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate logic  and  to  apply  it  to  other  fields. 

100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning:  What 
Follows  from  What? 

The  study  of  logical  arguments,  both  in  the 

abstract  and  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world, 

with  examples  drawn  from  law,  philosophy, 

economics,  literary  criticism,  political  theory, 

commercials,  mathematics,  psychology, 

computer  science,  off-topic  debating  and  the 

popular  press.  Deduction  and  induction, 

logical  symbolism  and  operations,  paradoxes 

and  puzzles.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  with 

PHI  202. 

4  credits 

James  Henle,  Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  A:  F  1:10-2  p.m.;  B: 

F  1:10-2  p.m.;  C:  F  2:10-3  p.m.;  D:  F  2:10-3 

p.m. 

[101b  Plausible  and  Implausible 
Reasoning:  What  Happened?  What  Will 
Happen  Next?] 

The  stuck  of  quantitative  arguments,  both  in 
the  abstract  and  as  they  appear  in  the  real 
world,  with  examples  drawn  from  law,  eco- 
nomics, political  theory,  commercials,  math- 
ematics, psychology,  debating  and  the  popu- 
lar press.  Symbolic  translation,  modeling, 
puzzles,  paradoxes  and  the  analysis  of  statis 
tical  discourse  Enrollment  limited  to  24.  To 


be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
puter science  and  linguistics.  This  course 
provides  students  with  a  basic  background 
in  the  symbols,  concepts  and  techniques  of 
modern  logic.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  half  of 
the  semester  only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  1:10^2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor 

203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer 
science.  Topics  might  include  infinity,  the 
concept  of  number,  alternative  logics,  mod- 
els and  truth,  Turing  machines  and  computa- 
tion, etc.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202. 
Topic  for  spring  1994:  Infinity.  After  the 
initial  meeting,  the  course  will  meet  for  the 
second  half  of  the  semester  only.  (E) 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 
4  credits 
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The  Minor 

Five  courses  will  be  required: 

LOG  100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning 

or 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

[MTH  217a  Mathematical  Structures] 

[PHI  220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidablel 

Plus  two  of  the  following: 

CSC  Ilia  or  b      Computer  Science  I 

CSC  250a  Foundations  of  Computer 

Science 
MTH  153a  or  b     Introduction  to  Discrete 

Mathematics 
MTH  224b  Topics  in  Geometry 

MTH  233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern 

Algebra 
MTH  238a  Topics  in  Number  Theory 

[MTH  350b  Topics  in  the  History  of 

Mathematics] 
PHI  203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  224b  Philosophy  and  History  of 

Scientific  Thought 
PHI  236a  Linguistic  Structures 

PHI  262a  Meaning  and  Truth 

PHI  310b  Recent  and  Contemporary 

Philosophy 
[PHI  322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

LOG  404a, b  Special  Studies  in  Logic 

Students  with  sufficient  background  may  be 
excused  from  LOG  100a  and  PHI  202b. 
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Advisers 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology,  Co-Director 

Paulette  Peckol,  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Co-Director 

John  Burk,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

Mary  Laprade,  Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 

Peter  Rowe,  Professor  of  Government 

Brian  White,  Professor  of  Geology 


The  marine  sciences  minor  permits  students 
to  pursue  interests  in  coastal  and  oceanic 
systems  through  an  integrated  sequence  of 
courses  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

An  introduction  to  marine  sciences  is  ob- 
tained through  completion  of  the  two  basis 
courses.  Students  then  may  choose  to  con- 
centrate their  further  study  principally  on  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  oceans  or  on 
the  policy  aspects  of  ocean  exploitation  and 
management.  Students  should  consult  with 
one  of  the  co-directors  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  course  selection  process. 

Requirements:  six  courses,  no  more  than 
three  of  which  can  be  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions, including  three  required  courses  as 
follows: 

GEO  108b  Oceanography;  BIO  264a  Marine 
Ecology  (BIO  265a  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently): a  Special  Studies  or  seminar  course 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  minor  ad- 
viser; and  three  elective  courses  from  the 
following  areas,  only  two  of  which  may  be 
counted  in  a  major: 


Biological  Sciences 


Geology 

231a 

Invertebrate  Paleontology 

and  Paleoecology 

232a 

Sedimentology 

311a 

Environmental  ( reophysics 

334b 

Carbonate  Sedimentology 

404 

Spec  i.il  Studies  (a  or  b) 

242a 

Invertebrate  Zoology  and 

required  Concurrent  Labo- 

ratory 243a 

260a 

Principles  of  Ecology  and 

optional  Concurrent  Labo- 

ratory 26  la 

1338b 

Morphology  of  Algae  and 

Fungi  and  required  Concur- 

rent 

Laboratory  339b] 

350b 

Biogeography 

356a 

Plant  Ecology  and  required 

Concurrent  Laboratory  357a 

364b 

Topics  in  Environmental 

Biology 

370j 

Tropical  Ecology  of  Belize 

400 

Special  Studies  (a  or  b) 

Social  Sciences 

ECO  224b 

Environmental  Economics 

[GOV  243a 

International  Law] 

GOV  404 

Special  Studies  (a  or  b) 

[PPL  303b 

Public  Policy  for  Marine 

and  Coastal  Resources] 

Five  College  Course  Possibilities 

Courses  can  be  chosen  with  consultation  and 
approval  of  minor  advisers;  examples  would 
befall  UMass): 

Biology  524s:        Coastal  Plant  Ecology 
Geology  591  f:       Marine  Micropaleontology 
Res  EC  474s:  Marine  Resources 

Economics 
Geography  391AS:  Coastal  Resource  Policy 
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Off-Campus  Course  Possibilities 

Some  students  may  elect  to  take  two  or  three 
of  their  courses  for  the  minor  away  from 
Smith  College  by  participation  in  a  marine- 
oriented,  off-campus  program.  In  recent 
years  Smith  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  following  programs: 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (Boston  Univer- 
sity Marine  Program,  fall  semester)  and 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  (sum- 
mer)— Smith  is  an  affiliate  through  the  Five 
College  Coastal  and  Marine  Sciences 
Program; Williams/Mystic  Seaport  Program 
(Smith  is  an  affiliate);  SEA  Semester;  Duke 
University  Marine  Laboratory,  Semester  and 
Summer  Program;  marine  programs  of 
School  for  Field  Studies. 
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Mathematics 


Professors 

fMarjorie  Lee  Senechal,  Ph.D. 
James  Joseph  Callahan,  Ph.D. 
Michael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D. 
David  Warren  Cohen,  Ph.D. 
Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
James  M.  Henle,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

fPatricia  L.  Sipe,  Ph.D. 

Katherine  Taylor  Halvorsen,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

fRuth  Haas,  Ph.D. 
Pau  Atela,  Ph.D. 
Daniel  Carter,  Ph.D. 
Sandra  Rhoades,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

Mary  Murphy,  M.A.T. 


A  student  with  three  years  of  high  school 
algebra  (the  third  year  may  be  called  analy- 
sis, precalculus,  trigonometry,  functions,  or 
AP  mathematics)  but  no  calculus  should 
enroll  in  Calculus  I  (111).  A  student  with  a 
year  of  calculus  will  normally  enroll  in  both 
Discrete  Mathematics  (153)  and  Power  Series 
and  Effective  Computation  (114)  in  her  first 
year.  If  a  student  has  a  year  of  BC  calculus, 
she  may  omit  Power  Series  and  Effective 
Computation. 

A  student  with  two  years  of  high  school 
algebra  should  enroll  in  Precalculus  (102). 
This  course  provides  a  solid  basis  for  calculus 
and  some  of  our  majors  start  here.  A  student 
who  has  not  studied  mathematics  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  should  consult  Mary 
Murphy  about  beginning  with  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  (101). 

Basic  Statistics  (107)  is  an  introduction  to 
statistics  at  an  elementary  level.  Both  105  and 
107  are  intended  for  students  not  (at  the 
time)  considering  a  major  in  mathematics. 

A  student  who  has  a  score  of  i  or  5  on  the 
AB  Calculus  Examination  can  receive  4  cred- 
its, pn  >\  iding  she  docs  not  take  1 1 1  or  1 12 
h  >r  c  ice  In    If  she-  has  a  store  of  4  or  5  on  the 
H(    Examination  she-  <  an  receive  8  credits, 


providing  she  does  not  take  111,  112,  or  114 
for  credit. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  encouraged  to  talk  to  a 
member  of  the  department  about  the 
courses,  goals  and  schedules.  For  further 
information,  consult  A  Guide  for  Majors  and 
Minors  in  Mathematics  (available  from  de- 
partment members). 

10 Id  Algebra  and  Elementary  Functions 

The  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  pre-calcu- 
lus  mathematics,  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  problem  solving  techniques 
and  analytical  thinking.  Topics  include  linear 
and  quadratic  equations  and  the  properties 
and  graphs  of  polynomials,  rational,  expo- 
nential, logarithmic  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  This  is  a  full- 
year  course.  Students  may  not  receive  creel  it 
for  both  lOld  and  102a  or  b. 
8  credits 
Mary  Murphy 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

102a  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

Functions,  graphs,  mathematical  models, 
optimization,  trigonometry,  algebra.  For 
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students  who  need  additional  preparation 

before  taking  calculus. 

4  credits 

Mary  Murphy 

M  W  F  £-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  M 

2:40-4  p.m.,  M  7-8:20  p.m.,  or  T  3-4:20  p.m. 

102b  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

A  repetition  of  102a. 

4  credits 

Sandra  Rhoades 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

[105b  Introductory  Colloquium  in 
Mathematics  I] 

Prerequisite:  153a  or  b,  and  any  two  of  217a, 
224a,  233a,  238a,  243a,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

107a  Basic  Statistics  with  Applications 

An  introduction  to  statistics  that  teaches 
broadly  relevant  concepts,  and  students  from 
all  disciplines  are  welcome.  Topics  include 
graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  summa- 
rizing data;  binomial,  Poisson  and  normal 
probability  distributions;  point  and  interval 
estimates  of  means  and  proportions;  one- 
and  two-sample  tests  for  means  and  propor- 
tions; principles  of  experimental  design, 
analysis  of  variance  and  regression  analysis. 
Students  choose  between  the  Tuesday  lab  for 
biology  majors  and  the  Thursday  lab  for 
those  with  other  interests.  A  strong  back- 
ground in  high-school  algebra  is  a  prerequi- 
site. Enrollment  in  lab  sections  limited  to  15. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen,  Stephen  Tilley  (Biologi- 
cal Sciences) 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Ilia  Calculus  I 

Rates  of  change,  differential  equations  and 
their  numerical  solution,  integration,  differen- 
tiation and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the 
calculus.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
MTWF  8-^8:50  a.m.;  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th 
8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  M  W 
F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


111b  Calculus  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia. 

i  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

MTWF  £-8:50  a.m.;  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th 

&-8:50  a.m.;  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50 

p.m. 

112a  Calculus  n 

Applications  of  the  integral,  dynamical  sys- 
tems, infinite  series  and  approximation  of 
functions.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab 
at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  b  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  MWF 
10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

112b  Calculus  n 

A  repetition  of  112a. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  MWF  1:10-2:30 

p.m. 

11 4a  Power  Series  and  Effective 
Computation 

Power  series  and  convergence,  differential 
equations,  difference  equations,  dynamical 
systems:  numerical  methods  and  qualitative 
analysis.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Intended  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  a  year  of  calculus  else- 
where. Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  114a  or  b  and  Ilia  or  b  or  112a  or  b. 
4  credits 

fames  Callahan,  Pan  Atela 
MTWF  8-8:50  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

125d  Intensive  Calculus  with  Discrete 
Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  and  continuous 
mathematical  modeling,  including  calculus, 
combinatorics,  algorithms,  computation  and 
numerical  methods.  The  scientific  context  will 
be  emphasized  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Topics  will  include 
counting,  rates  of  change,  recursion,  differen- 
tiation, integration,  discrete  and  continuous 
dynamical  systems,  mathematical  induction 
and  infinite  series.  Course  work  will  be  con- 
centrated during  the  fall.  Credits  are  appor- 
tioned 8  for  the  first  semester  and  4  for  the 
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second  semester.  Consequently,  students  are 

advised  to  take  only  two  additional  courses 

during  the  first  semester,  but  three  during  the 

second  semester.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

12  credits 

James  Henle 

Fall:  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m., 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

Spring:  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

153a  Introduction  to  Discrete 
Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  (finite)  mathemat- 
ics with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  algorithms 
and  on  applications  to  mathematical  model- 
ing and  computer  science.  Topics  include 
sets,  logic,  graph  theory,  induction,  recursion, 
counting  and  combinatorics. 
4  credits 

Michael  Albertson 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

153b  Introduction  to  Discrete  Mathemat- 
ics 

A  repetition  of  153a. 

4  credits 

Daniel  Carter,  Michael  Albertson 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

211a  Linear  Algebra 

Vector  spaces,  matrices,  linear  transforma- 
tions, systems  of  linear  equations.  Applica- 
tions to  be  selected  from  topics  including 
differential  equations,  foundations  of  physics, 
geometry  and  others.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b 
or  the  equivalent,  or  Ilia  or  b  and  153a  or  b; 
153a  or  b  is  suggested. 
4  credits 

Sandra  Rhoades,  Phyllis  Cassidy 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11 
a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

211b  Linear  Algebra 

A  repetition  of  211a. 

4  credits 

Pau  A  tela 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

212a  Calculus  ID 

Theory  and  applications  of  limits,  derivatives 
and  integrals  of  functions  of  one,  two  and 
three-  variables.  Curves  in  two  and  three 
dimensional  space,  vector  functions,  double 
and  triple  integrals,  polar,  cylindrical,  spheri- 
cal coordinates.  Path  integration  and  Green's 
Theorem.  Prerequisites:  1 12a  or  b  and  21  la 


or  b.  211  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Carter 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

212b  Calculus  HI 

A  repetition  of  212a. 

4  credits 

David  Cohen,  Michael  Albertson 

M  T  W  F  8-^8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11  a.m.- 

p.m. 


•12:10 


[217a  Mathematical  Structures] 

Topics  include  set  theory,  axiomatic  systems 
and  models,  relations  and  functions,  meth- 
ods of  proof.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100a,  PHI 
121a  or  b,  or  a  200-level  mathematics  course, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years. 
4  credits 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

PHY  211b  Mathematical  Methods  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering  n 

222b  Differential  Equations 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  and 
212a  or  b,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. 
4  credits 
David  Cohen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Relativity.  The  geometry 
of  space-time,  Lorentz  transformations  and 
invariants,  physical  consequences,  curvature 
and  its  relation  to  gravity.  Prerequisites:  211a 
or  b  and  212a  or  b. 
4  credits 
James  Callahan 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

225b  Advanced  Calculus 

Functions  of  several  variables,  vector  fields, 
divergence  and  curl,  critical  point  theory, 
implicit  functions,  transformations  and  their 
Jacobians,  theory  and  applications  of  multiple 
integration,  and  the  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss 
and  Stokes.  Prerequisites:  21  la  or  b,  and  212a 
or  b,  or  pennission  of  the  instnietor. 
4  credits 
Pau  A  tela 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 
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233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  groups,  quotient  groups, 
rings  and  fields.  Prerequisites:  1 1  la  or  b  or 
the  equivalent,  and  211a  or  b,  or  permission 
of  the  instaictor. 
4  credits 
Phyllis  Cassidy 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

238a  Topics  in  Number  Theory 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Integers,  Prime  Num- 
bers, Congruences,  Diophantine  Problems, 
Arithmetical  Functions.  Applications  will  be 
drawn  from  computing,  cryptography  and 
coding  theory.  Prerequisite:  153a  or  b,  211a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Michael  Alhertson 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

243a  Introduction  to  Analysis 

The  topological  structure  of  the  real  line, 
compactness,  connectedness,  functions, 
continuity,  uniform  continuity,  sequences 
and  series  of  functions,  uniform  conver- 
gence. Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  and  212a  or 
b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
David  Cohen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

245a  Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 

An  introduction  to  statistical  inference:  random 
variables;  special  distributions  (binomial,  nor- 
mal); point  and  interval  estimation;  hypothesis 
testing  (type  I  and  type  II  errors);  sampling 
distributions  (student's  t,  chi-square);  standard 
parametric  as  well  as  nonparametric  tests  with 
a  wide  variety  of  applications.  The  mathemati- 
cal foundations  of  statistical  inference  will  be 
discussed  along  with  implications  of  its  inter- 
pretation in  practice.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or 
the  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

246a  Probability 

An  introduction  to  probability,  including  com- 
binatorial probability,  random  variables,  dis- 
crete and  continuous  distributions.  Prerequi- 
site: 153a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 


247b  Statistics:  Introduction  to 
Regression  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  data  in  linear  models.  Appli- 
cations of  least  squares  theory  including 
regression,  analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisites: 
211a  or  b  and  one  of  the  following:  107b, 
245a,  ECO  190a  or  b,  SSC  190a  or  b,  PSY 
113a  orb. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

CSC  250a  Foundations  of  Computer 
Science 

253b  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory 

An  introduction  to  the  finite  structures  of 
combinatorics  and  their  enumeration:  induc- 
tion, counting  techniques,  permutations  and 
combinations,  binomial  coefficients,  sets  and 
pairing  problems  and  graph  theory.  Addi- 
tional topics  selected  from  binary  matrices, 
Latin  squares,  finite  projective  planes,  block 
designs,  coding  theory.  Prerequisites:  211a  or 
b,  153a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Michael  Alhertson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[264b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics] 

Prerequisites:  211a  or  b  and  212  a  or  b. 
4  credits 

[270b  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods] 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, numerical  integration  and  ordinary 
differential  equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or 
b,  and  some  knowledge  of  a  computer  lan- 
guage, e.g.,  FORTRAN  or  Pascal. 
4  credits 

[307a  Topics  in  Mathematics  Education] 

Prerequisite:  112a  or  b,  153a  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

325a  Complex  Variables 

Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integra- 
tion, Cauchy  integral  formula,  calculus  of 
residues,  applications.  Prerequisite:  22Sb  or 
243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Daniel  Carter 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 
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333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Computational  Algebraic 
Geometry.  Curves,  surfaces  and  higher  di- 
mensional geometric  configurations  defined 
by  polynomial  equations.  Relevant  commuta- 
tive algebra  will  be  developed;  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  role  of  algorithms  in 
solving  systems  of  polynomial  equations. 
Prerequisite:  233a. 
4  credits 
Phyllis  Cassidy 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

342a  Topics  in  Topology  and  Geometry 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Point  Set  Topology.  Metric 
spaces,  topological  spaces,  connectedness 
and  compactness.  Additional  topics  may 
include:  metrization,  homotopy  and  covering 
spaces.  Prerequisite:  243a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Sandra  Rboades 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


[353a  Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete 
Applied  Mathematics] 

Prerequisites:  two  of  217,  233,  238,  253,  CSC 
250  and  CSC  252. 
4  credits 

364a  Advanced  Topics  in  Continuous 
Applied  Mathematics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Dynamical  Systems.  An 
introduction  to  discrete  and  continuous  dy- 
namical systems.  Special  emphasis  on  geo- 
metric and  qualitative  techniques.  Systems  in 
one  and  two  dimensions.  Interval  maps. 
Circle  maps.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  212. 
4  credits 
Pau  A  tela 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses 
at  the  intermediate  level. 
4  credits 


343b  Topics  in  Mathematical  Analysis 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Paradoxes  of  the  Infinite. 
The  investigation  of  subsets  of  the  real  num- 
bers and  their  curious  and  contradictory 
properties.  The  Banach-Tarski  paradox, 
unmeasurable  sets,  the  Axioms  of  Choice  and 
Determinacy,  the  Continuum  Hypothesis, 
Souslin's  Hypothesis.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  surprising  consequences  of  the 
existence  of  indescribably  HUGE  sets  and  the 
provability  of  unprovability.  Prerequisite: 
243a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
James  Henle 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

346b  Seminar:  Mathematical  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  statistics 
from  frequentist  and  Bayesian  perspectives. 
Topics  include  maximum  likelihood,  confi- 
dence and  Bayesian  interval  estimation,  hy- 
pothesis testing,  the  Neyman-Pearson  Para- 
digm and  likelihood  ratio  tests.  Prerequisites: 
212  and  246. 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[350b  Topics  in  the  History  of 

Mathematics] 

Prerequisite:  any  two  of  217a,  224a,  233a, 

238a,  243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

»  credits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Michael  Albertson,  Pau  Atela, 
James  Callahan,  Phyllis  Cassidy,  David  Cohen, 
Ruth  Haas,  Katherine  Halvorsen,  James  Henle, 
Marjorie  Senechal,  Patricia  Sipe. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Michael 
Albertson. 

Requirements  for  the  major:  40  credits,  includ- 
ing 153a  or  b,  211a  or  b,  and  212a  or  b.  All 
credits  must  come  from  the  intennediate  (200) 
level  or  above,  except  that  eight  credits  may 
be  counted  from  112a  or  b,  114a  or  b,  153a  or 
b.  At  least  four  credits  must  be  at  the  ad- 
vanced (300)  level;  however,  neither  1307]  nor 
404  satisfy  this  requirement.  Up  to  eight  of  the 
required  credits  may  lx  replaced  by  twice  as 
many  credits  from  the  following  courses:  AST 
222b,  337a,  343a;  CHM  331a,  332b;  CSC 
[240bl,  [252bl,  274b,  1390b];  IPHY  214b],  220a, 
222a,  [322a],  340b.  Normally,  all  courses  that 
are  counted  toward  the  requirements  listed 
here  must  lx-  taken  for  a  letter  grade. 
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The  Minor 

Adviser:  James  Callahan. 

The  minor  in  mathematics  consists  of  211a  or 
b  plus  K)  other  credits  selected  from  any  one 
of  the  groups  below.  In  the  applied  math- 
ematics minor,  four  of  the  credits  may  be 
replaced  by  eight  credits  from  the  list  above. 
Normally,  all  courses  that  are  counted  toward 
these  requirements  must  be  taken  for  a  letter 
grade 


131a  <>r  432d  (for  cither  eight  or  twelve 
credits)  in  the  senior  year. 

Directed  reading,  exposition  and  a  thesis 
The  topic  ot  specialization  should  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  director  during  the 
junior  year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year. 

Examination:  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
for  the  major,  each  honors  student  must  take 
an  oral  examination  in  the  area  of  her  honors 

thesis. 


Applied  Mathematics  Minor 

153,  212,  222,  225,  233,  245,  246,  247,  253, 
[264],  [2701,  325,  [353],  364,  PHY  211. 


Discrete  Mathematics  Minor 


153,  (270],  PHI  220,  233,  238,  CSC  250,  253, 
333,  [353]. 


Algebra-Analysis-Geometry  Minor 

153,  212,  [217],  PHI  220,  224,  233,  238,  243, 
325,  333,  342,  343. 


Statistics  Minor 


Graduate 


580a  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

4  credits 

581a  Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry 

4  credits 

581b  Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geom- 
etry 

4  credits 

582a  Special  Studies  in  Algebra 

4  credits 


212,  245,  246,  247,  346. 

Some  courses,  including  topics  courses  and 
Special  Studies,  might  fall  into  different 
groups  in  different  years  depending  on  the 
material  covered. 


582b  Special  Studies  in  Algebra 

4  credits 


Honors 

Director:  Pau  Atela. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  credits 
required  for  the  major,  students  must  take 
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Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Medieval  Studies  Council 

Alice  Clemente,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of  Comparative  Literature 
Craig  Davis,  Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Director 
Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
Brigitte  Buettner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 


The  interdepartmental  major  and  minor  in 
medieval  studies  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  civilization  of  medi- 
eval Europe  from  a  multidisciplinary  perspec- 
tive. Subjects  that  belong  today  to  separate 
academic  disciplines  were  rarely  so  sepa- 
rated in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  therefore 
appropriate  that  students  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  subjects  together  again. 
The  great  diversity  of  regional  cultures  in 
medieval  Europe  was  balanced  by  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  hold  to  a  unified  view  of 
the  world  that  embraced  religious  and  social 
ideals,  Latin  and  vernacular  literature,  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  medieval  studies  major  and  minor  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  recreate 
for  themselves,  through  courses  in  a  variety 
of  related  disciplines,  an  understanding  of 
the  unity  and  of  the  diversity  of  European 
civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medieval 
studies  major  and  minor  are  designed  so  that 
they  can  form  valuable  complements  to  a 
major  or  minor  in  one  of  the  participating 
departments. 


The  Major 

Basis: 

Two  semester  courses  in  different  depart- 
ments, chosen  from  among  the  following: 
ART  lOOd  (only  the  first  semester  may  be 
counted  for  credit  in  the  major);  ENG  2(X)d 
(only  the  first  semester  may  be  counted  for 


credit  in  the  major);  FRN  240a  or  b;  HST 
100a;  ITL  250a;  MUS  200a;  SPN  250a  or  SPN 
251b.  If  LAT  lOOd  or  LAT  111b  are  taken, 
four  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the 
basis. 

Latin  Requirement: 

All  medieval  studies  majors  are  expected  to 
achieve  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  at  least  one  Latin  course  (for  four 
credits)  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Normally, 
this  will  be  Medieval  Latin  ([Latin  214b])  or  a 
course  in  Virgil  (Latin  213b)  or  Ovid  (Latin 
21 6b).  If  a  student  has  no  prior  Latin  or  is 
insufficiently  prepared  for  a  200-level  course, 
she  will  take  Latin  lOOd  or  Latin  111b  (for 
eight  credits)  in  order  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. All  students  are  urged  to  continue 
Latin  until  they  have  taken  at  least  one 
course  at  the  200  level. 

Required  Courses: 

1.  A  total  of  11  semester  courses,  including 
the  basis. 

2.  Seven  courses  in  addition  to  the  basis, 
above  the  100  level,  as  follows:  medieval 
history  (four  credits),  chosen  from  the 
listing  below;  medieval  religion  (four 
credits),  chosen  from  the  listing  below; 
one  course  (four  credits)  in  either 
medieval  art  or  music,  chosen  from  the 
listing  below;  two  courses  (eight  credits) 
in  medieval  language  and/or  literature, 
not  necessarily  taken  in  the  same 
department;  (one  course  in  classical  Latin 
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literature  may  be  taken  in  addition  to 
Latin  214b  in  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement);  and  two  other  courses 
(eight  credits),  chosen  from  the  listing 
below. 

Distribution: 

Three  of  these  courses,  including  at  least  one 
at  the  300  level,  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the 
participating  departments  <  an  exception  is 
made  for  concentration  in  medieval  language 
or  literature,  where  two  courses  may  be 
taken  in  one  department  and  one  in  another: 
e.g..  (FRN  310a],  LAT  213b  and  [LAT  214b]); 
two  courses  must  be  taken  in  another  of  the 
participating  departments.  Note:  no  single 
course  may  be  counted  in  fulfillment  of  more 
than  one  of  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  below,  courses 
that  are  devoted  to  medieval  material  for  at 
least  eight  weeks  of  the  semester  may  be 
taken  for  credit  in  the  major,  upon  petition  to 
the  Medieval  Studies  Council,  provided  that 
the  student's  principal  written  work  deals 
with  a  medieval  subject. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  current 
Five  College  medieval  studies  brochure 
when  selecting  their  courses. 


The  Minor 

Required  Courses: 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  minor  in 
medieval  studies  must  demonstrate  a  basic 
working  knowledge  of  Latin  as  defined  in 
the  Latin  requirement  and  take  five  courses 
from  the  list  of  approved  medieval  studies 
courses  at  the  200  level  or  above:  these 
courses  must  include  at  least  one  course  in 
history,  one  course  in  art  or  music  and  one 
course  in  a  medieval  vernacular  literature. 
One  of  the  five  courses  should  be  a  seminar 
or  a  comparable  course  at  the  300  level. 
Three  of  the  courses  should  deal  with  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  time  period  and 
comprise  together  a  meaningful  examination 
of  a  segment  of  medieval  civilization. 

Latin  Requirement: 

The  Latin  requirement  for  the  minor  is  the 

Carrie    OC     fr\r    tV-ita    tnoi/Ar 


Approved  courses  tor  1993-94  are  as  follows 

Art 

[221a  Early  Medieval  Art] 

[222b  Romanesque  Art] 

224b  Gothic  Art 

293b  Colloquium:  Relics.  Reliquaries 

and  Pilgrimages 

Comparative  Literature 


279b 
309a 

Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages 

Arthurian  Literature  of  the 

Middle  Ages 

English 

[214a 
[215b 
216a 
216b 

Old  English] 

Beowulfl 
Chaucer 
Chaucer 

French 

[310a 

French  Literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages] 

History 

219a 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration 

same  as  for  the  major. 


220b 


[221b 

[222a 
[223a 


320b 


B24a 


Italian 

332d 

B34a 

Latin 

213b 
[214b 
216b 

Music 

[502d 


300-1050 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  the 

Commercial  Revolution, 

1050-1300 

Social  History  of  European 

Monasticism] 

Early  English  History] 

Europe  from  1300-1530  and  the 

Civilization  of  the  Renaissance 

in  Italy] 

Early  European  History  to  1300: 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Religious 

Acculturation 

Topics  in  European  History, 

1300-1660] 


Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Duuia 

Com  media 

Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 


Virgil,  Aeneid 
Medieval  Latin] 
Poetry  of  Ovid 


Proseminar  in  Music  History] 
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Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

230b               Western  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice  (30-1 100) 

231b               Eastern  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice 

235a              Jewish  Religious  Thought  and 

Practice,  800-1500 

275a               Islam 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

330a  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 

Chronicles  and  Ballads 

[331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 

Middle  Ages  in  Literature 

[332a  El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  and  La 

Celestina] 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Medieval  Studies  Council. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Honors 

431a  Thesis 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Medieval 
Studies  Council. 
8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the 
major,  except  that  the  thesis  (eight  credits), 
which  is  to  be  written  during  the  first  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year,  shall  count  as  one 
course  (four  credits)  in  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  thesis  should,  prefer- 
ably, be  determined  during  the  second  se- 
mester of  the  junior  year.  There  shall  be  an 
oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  a  written 
examination  on  the  area  of  concentration 
within  the  major. 
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Professors 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  Ph.D. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  Mus.M.,  Chair 
fRonald  Christopher  Perera,  A.M. 
Peter  Anthony  Bloom,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Franklin  \\  heelock,  M.Mus. 
John  Porter  Sessions,  Mus.M. 
Richard  Jonathan  Sherr,  Ph.D. 
Monica  Jakuc,  M.S. 
Ruth  Ames  Solie,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn,  Mus.M. 

Associate  Professors 

Karen  Smith  Emerson,  M.M. 
Janet  Lyman  Hill,  M.A. 
"Jane  Bryden,  M.M. 
Raphael  Atlas,  Ph.D. 
John  Van  Buskirk,  M.M. 


Assistant  Professors 

Grant  Russell  Moss,  D.M.A. 
Lucinda  J.  Thayer,  M.M.,  Director  of  Choral 
Music 

Instructor 

Margaret  Sarkissian,  M.M. 

Lecturers 

Paul  Flight,  M.M. 
2Jamee  Ard,  M.M. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Peter  Blanchette 
Laura  Heyenga 
Linda  Smargie 


Exemption  from  introductory  courses  re- 
quired for  the  major  may  be  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  departmental 
examinations. 

Prospective  majors  are  advised  to  take  110a 
and  111b  in  the  first  year  and  200a  and  201b 
in  the  sophomore  year. 


Introductory  Courses 

100a  Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  especially  designed  for  those 
with  no  previous  background  in  music.  Lim- 
ited to  20  students,  they  will  emphasize  class 
discussion  and  written  work,  which  will  be 
either  music  or  critical  prose  as  appropriate 
to  the  topic.  Open  to  all  students,  but  par- 
ticularly recommended  for  first-year  students 
and  sophomores. 
\  credits 


A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Students  will  explore  principles  of  musical 
organization  basic  to  Western  and  selected 
non-Western  traditions. 
Raphael  Atlas,  M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m.;  Ruth 
Solie,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts  and  the  Media 

An  introduction  to  the  components  of  music 
and  an  exploration  of  the  many  and  varied 
relationships  that  exist  among  music,  paint- 
ing, dance,  theatre,  film  and  television. 
William  Wittig 
T  1-2:50  p.m..  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

C.  Contemplating  Opera 

An  introduction  to  opera  through  a  close 
examination  of  selected  masterpieces.  Em- 
phasis on  the  way  composers  respond  to  the 
dramatic  action  and  characterization  pro 
vided  by  a  libretto.  Operas  to  W  studied  will 
include  Carmen.  Don  Giovanni.  Otello, 
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Madam  Butterfly,  Porgy  and  Bess, 
Treemonisha,  The  Yellow  Wallpaper.  The 
work  of  the  course  will  include  viewing 
operas  on  videotape. 
Richard  Sherr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

D.  The  Art  of  Listening 

An  introduction  to  music  for  audience  mem- 
bers, dealing  primarily  with  the  standard 
classical  repertory.  How  basic  knowledge  of 
composers,  genres  and  style  periods — and 
the  information  conveyed  on  concert  pro- 
grams^— can  focus  musical  expectations  and 
heighten  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Attendance  at  concerts  will  be  stressed. 
Ruth  Solie 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

E.  Music  and  Cross-Cultural  Contact 

Is  "cultural  grey-out"  inevitable?  Could  the 
world  become  a  "global  village"?  This  course 
aims  to  answer  such  questions  by  examining 
the  wide  variety  of  musical  responses  to 
cross-cultural  contact.  Topics  under  discus- 
sion will  range  from  Orientalism  in  the  his- 
tory of  Western  art  music  to  the  impact  of 
modern  technology  on  the  contemporary 
World  Beat  phenomenon. 
Margaret  Sarkissian 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

100b  Colloquia 

4  credits 

A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

A  repetition  of  100a  (A.). 
Margaret  Sarkissian 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts  and  the  Media 

A  repetition  of  100a  (B). 
William  Wittig 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

C.  Women  Composing 

An  exploration  of  the  lives  and  the  music  of 
women  who  composed  in  the  Western  tradi- 
tion in  various  historical  periods.  Emphasiz- 
ing primary  source  documents,  the  course 
will  consider  contemporary  views  of  their 
accomplishments,  their  own  assessments  and 
their  access  to  appropriate  education  and 
professional  training. 
Raphael  Atlas 
M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


D.  Music  in  France  in  the  "Good  Old 
Days" 

Does  music  relate  to  anything  outside  of 
itself?  Is  there  a  relationship  between  music 
and  "society"?  Why  did  Erik  Satie  write  piano 
pieces  in  the  form  of  a  pear?  This  course  will 
take  up  such  questions  by  considering  some 
of  the  serious  and  not-so-serious  music 
played  in  Paris  in  the  fin  de  siecle  and  in  the 
belle  epoque — that  is,  in  the  "good  old 
days" — from  the  1880s  and  '90s  to  the  years 
around  World  War  I.  Students  will  listen  to 
recordings  in  and  out  of  class,  read  selections 
concerning  music  and  France  in  the  period, 
and  discuss  in  class  such  concepts  as  "Im- 
pressionism," "Frenchness,"  "avant-garde," 
and  "charme,"  on  the  basis  of  their  listening, 
reading  and  experience  (none  in  music  is 
required). 
Peter  Bloom 
T  3-^:50  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

[E.  Choral  Music] 

An  exploration  of  the  role  of  choral  singing 
in  Western  culture  by  means  of  a  detailed 
study  of  selected  choral  masterpieces.  The 
course  will  consist  of  detailed  weekly  listen- 
ing and  class  discussions  of  the  individual 
works,  with  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  sources  and  significance  of  the  texts 
and  to  the  broader  context  of  the  musical 
and  religious  traditions  that  produced  them. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

101b  Introduction  to  World  Music 

A  survey  including  the  musics  of  Africa,  Latin 
America,  Native  America,  the  Middle  East, 
India,  Southeast  Asia  and  East  Asia,  with  an 
emphasis  on  interrelationships  between 
music  and  society.  Each  unit  will  contain  a 
general  overview  of  the  region,  detailed 
study  of  one  or  more  genres  and  a  discus- 
sion of  contemporary  popular  musics. 
4  credits 

Margaret  Sarkissian 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[102b  Classical  and  Popular  Music  in  the 
20th  Century] 

An  introduction  to  music  designed  specifi- 
cally for  those  with  no  previous  training, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  ballet  and  the 
musical  theatre.  Restricted  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
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103a  Sight-Singing 

Instruction  and  practice  in  singing  intervals, 
rhythms  and  melodies,  in  interpreting  time 
and  key  signatures,  and  in  acquiring  other 
aural  skills  essential  to  basic  musicianship. 
Recommended  background:  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  pitch  and  rhythmic  notation. 
1  credit 
Paul  Flight 
To  be  arranged 

103b  Sight-Singing 

A  repetition  of  103a. 
1  credit 

7b  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

PHY  107b  Musical  Sound 

110a  Analysis  and  Repertory 

An  introduction  to  formal  analysis  and  tonal 
harmony,  and  a  study  of  familiar  pieces  in  the 
standard  musical  repertory.  Regular  written 
exercises  in  harmony  and  critical  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: satisfactory  performance  on  a  place- 
ment test  or  completion  of  Fundamentals  of 
Music. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.; 
Raphael  Atlas,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

111b  Analysis  and  Repertory 

A  continuation  of  110a.  Prerequisite:  110a  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.; 

Ruth  Solie,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Courses 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  principal  styles  and 
monuments  of  Western  music  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  mid-  18th  century.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents (including  first-year  students)  who  have 
had  some  previous  musical  experience  or  who 
have  obtained  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Margaret  Sarkissian 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

201b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

A  continuation  of  200a.  Western  music  from 
the  mid- 18th  century  to  the  20th  century'. 


(  )pen  to  .students  who  have  had  previous 

musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained 

permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Peter  Bloom 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

210a  Advanced  Tonal  Analysis 

Advanced  study  of  tonal  music  through 
analysis  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  111b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Raphael  Atlas 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

211b  Tonal  Counterpoint 

Principles  of  two-  and  three-part  counter- 
point with  reference  to  such  categories  as  the 
chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon  and  fugue. 
Ear  training,  analysis  and  practice  in  contra- 
puntal writing.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Raphael  Atlas 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[221b  Analysis  and  Repertory:  20th 
Century] 

Study  of  major  developments  in  20th-century 
music.  Writing  and  analytic  work  including 
non- tonal  harmonic  practice,  serial  composition 
and  other  musical  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
111b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1994—95. 
4  credits 

223a  Topics  in  Performance 

The  Piano  Sonatas  of  Beethoven.  An  intro- 
duction to  performance  practices  and  prob- 
lems in  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  through  a 
combined  practical  and  scholarly  approach 
to  selected  works.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Kenneth  Fearn 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

233a  Composition 

Basic  techniques  of  composition,  including 
melody,  simple  two-pan  writing  and  instru- 
mentation. Analysis  of  representative  litera- 
ture. No  previous  composition  experience 
required.  Prerequisite:  110a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 
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234b  Composition 

A  continuation  of  233a.  Prerequisite:  233a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Margo  Simmons 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

[24la  English  Diction  for  Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
1  credit 

[24 lb  German  and  French  Diction  for 
Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
1  credit 

251b  The  History  of  the  Opera 

History  of  the  form  from  its  inception  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  selected  master- 
works. 
4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

305a  Music  of  the  High  Baroque 

Bach,  Handel,  Rameau  and  their  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

306a  Mozart 

A  study  of  the  development  and  perfection  of 
the  classical  style  in  the  string  quartets  and 
piano  concertos  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Peter  Bloom 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[307a  Beethoven] 

A  chronological  survey  of  Beethoven's  music, 
concentrating  on  the  piano  sonatas,  string 
quartets  and  symphonies.  Prerequisite:  201b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered 
in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

308b  Seminar  in  the  Music  of  the  19th 
Century 

Richard  Wagner  and  Hector  Berlioz:  A  com- 
parative study  of  their  musical  works,  writ- 
ings, careers  and  ideals.  Prerequisite:  201b  or 


permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Peter  Bloom 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

310b  Contemporary  Music 

Webern  and  the  Postwar  European  Avant- 
garde.  Prerequisite:  210a. 
4  credits 
John  Sessions 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[EDC  316b  The  Teaching  of  Music] 

[325b  Writing  About  Music] 

An  opportunity  for  intensive  work  on  disci- 
plinary writing,  including  prose  style,  tone 
and  mechanics,  in  a  workshop  format.  At  the 
same  time  the  class  will  study  many  genres 
of  published  writing  on  music — from  daily 
journalism  to  academic  essays — covering  a 
variety  of  musical  repertories  and  perfor- 
mance contexts.  Prerequisite:  any  300-level 
course  in  music,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (E)  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[331a  Topics  in  Theory] 

Prerequisite:  111b.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

340a  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position study.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
To  be  arranged 

34lb  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position. Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
To  be  arranged 

[345b  Electro- Acoustic  Music] 

Introduction  to  musique  concrete,  analog 
synthesis,  digital  synthesis  and  sampling 
through  practical  work,  assigned  reading  and 
listening.  Enrollment  limited  to  eight.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Prereq- 
uisites: a  semester  course  in  music  theory  or 
composition  and  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. To  be  oi'ivwd  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
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404a  Special  Studies 

In  the  history  of  music,  or  in  the  theory  or 
analysis  of  music.  By  permission  of  the  De- 
partment, for  juniors  and  seniors. 
4  credits 


580a  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

»  credits 


404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 


580d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Graduate  Courses 

Requirements  for  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
music  are  listed  on  pp.  28-29- 

All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


590a  Research  and  Thesis 

i  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Adviser:  Richard  Sherr. 

[502d  Proseminar  in  Music  History] 

Required  of  graduate  students  during  one  of 
their  years  in  residence.  Open  to  under- 
graduates by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
8  credits 

507b  Seminar  in  Baroque  Music 

4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

509a  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic 
Era 

4  credits 

Peter  Bloom 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

510a  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 

Schoenberg  and  the  New  Music. 
4  credits 
John  Sessions 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

511b  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Music 
Theory 

A  study  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  theory 
of  music  from  the  Greeks  to  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  interaction  between  theoretical  specula- 
tion and  musical  style.  Open  to  undergradu- 
ate music  majors  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 
Ruth  Solie 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 


Performance 

Admission  to  performance  courses,  with  the 
exception  of  conducting,  is  determined  by 
audition.  To  the  extent  that  places  in  perfor- 
mance courses  are  available,  students  are 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  musicianship,  com- 
petence and  potential  ability.  There  are  fees 
for  all  courses  involving  individual  instruction. 

When  no  instructor  for  a  particular  instal- 
ment is  available  at  Smith  College,  or  when 
no  place  is  available  on  the  roster  of  a  Smith 
College  performance  instructor,  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  provide  qualified  students 
with  qualified  instructors  from  the  Five  Col- 
lege community.  Such  arrangements  mas- 
require  Smith  students  to  travel  to  other 
valley  colleges. 

Courses  in  performance  normally  require  one 
hour  of  individual  instruction  per  week. 
Students  taking  four-credit  courses  for  the 
year  in  performance  are  expected  to  practice 
a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  day;  those  taking 
eight-credit  courses  for  the  year  in  perfor- 
mance, two  hours  a  day.  Two  performance 
courses  may  not  be  taken  concurrently  with- 
out permission  of  the  department.  This  re- 
striction does  not  apply  to  chamber  music  or 
conducting. 

First-  and  second-year  courses  in  perfor- 
mance must  be  taken  above  a  regular  pro- 
gram— that  is,  eight  four-credit  courses  per 
year — and  are  counted  as  four-credit  courses 
for  the  year.  Exception:  a  sophomore  who 
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plans  a  music  major  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department,  elect  the  second-year 
course  in  performance  within  a  32-credit 
program  for  eight  credits  for  the  year. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  courses  in  perfor- 
mance may  be  taken  within  a  regular  pro- 
gram as  an  eight-credit  course  for  the  year, 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  or 
above  a  regular  program  as  either  an  eight- 
credit  or  a  four-credit  course  for  the  year. 
While  all  performance  students  are  urged 
concomitantly  to  study  music  in  the  class- 
room, those  who  wish  to  continue  individual 
instruction  beyond  the  first-  and  second-year 
courses  must  take  either  Music  100a  or  101b, 
Fundamentals  of  Music,  or  110a  and  either 
Music  200a  or  201b  during  their  years  at 
Smith  College.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
courses  be  taken  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  courses 
in  performance  beyond  the  first  year  of 
study. 

No  more  than  24  credits  earned  in  courses 
in  performance  may  be  counted  toward 
graduation. 

Auditions,  ideally  to  be  prepared  during  the 
summer  months,  are  to  be  scheduled  upon 
arrival  on  campus  through  the  department. 
Students  must  register  for  performance 
courses  at  the  department  office,  but  registra- 
tion is  tentative  until  audition  results  are 
posted. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments: 

Candidates  for  these  courses  are  expected  to 
play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice:  Candidates  for  voice  are  expected  to 
perform  a  song  for  solo  voice. 

Piano:  Candidates  for  piano  are  expected  to 
play  three  pieces  representing  three  of  the 
following  musical  style  periods:  baroque, 
classic,  romantic,  impressionist,  contempo- 
rary. 

Organ:  Courses  in  organ  are  not  normally 
open  to  first-year  students,  but  a  candidate 
who  demonstrates  proficiency  in  piano  may 
receive  permission  to  register  for  organ  in  the 
first  year. 


Undergraduate  performance  courses  carry 
the  following  numbering  sequence,  credits 
and  section  letters: 


9l4d 

First  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 

924d 

Second  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 

928d 

Second  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 

934d 

Third  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 

938d 

Third  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 

944d 

Fourth  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 

948d 

Fourth  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 

A   Piano 

B   Organ 

C   Harpsichord 

D  Voice 

E    Violin 

F    Viola 

G  Violoncello 

H  Double  Bass 

I    Viola  da  Gamba 

J    Flute 

K  Recorder 

L    Oboe 

M  Clarinet 

N  Bassoon 

O  French  Horn 

P   Trumpet 

Q  Trombone 

R  Tuba 

S    Percussion 

T   Guitar 

U  Lute 

V   Harp 

W  Other  Instruments 

Piano.  Monica  Jakuc,  Kenneth  Fearn,  John 
Van  Buskirk. 

Organ.  Prerequisite:  piano  9l4d  (A)  or  the 
equivalent.  Grant  Moss. 

Harpsichord.  Prerequisite:  piano  9l4d  (A) 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Grant  Moss. 

Voice.  Karen  Smith  Emerson,  Jane  Bryden, 
Jamee  Ard. 

Violin.  Philipp  Naegele,  Janet  Hill. 
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Viola.  Janet  Hill. 

Violoncello.  John  Sessions. 

Double  bass.  (UMass). 

Viola  da  Gamba.  Alice  Robbins. 

Wind  Instruments.  William  Wittig,  flute; 
Lynn  Sussman,  clarinet;  (UMass),  bassoon; 
Emily  Samuels,  recorder. 

Brass  Instruments.  (UMass). 

Percussion.  (UMass). 

Guitar.  Phillip  de  Fremery  (Mount  Holyoke). 

Lute.  Robert  Castellano. 

Other  Instruments. 


901a  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

Open  on  a  limited  basis  to  qualified  students 
who  are  studying  their  instruments.  This 
course  requires  a  one-hour  lesson  and  three 
hours  of  practice  per  week.  May  be  repeated. 
1  credit 
Philipp  Naegele,  William  Wittig,  Janet  Hill 

901b  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

A  repetition  of  901a.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

1  credit 

903a  Conducting 

Baton  technique,  score  reading,  problems  of 
conducting  choral  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles. Prerequisites:  111b,  201b  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  10. 

2  credits 
Lucinda  Thayer 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

904b  Conducting 

A  continuation  of  903a.  Prerequisite:  903a  or 

pennission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 

limited  to  10. 

2  credits 

Lucinda  Thayer 

TTh3-4p.m. 

905b  Keyboard  Harmony 

The  practical  application  at  the  keyboard  of 
the  basic  principles  of  tonal  harmony.  In- 


struction and  exercises  in  playing  chord 
progressions,  in  score  reading  and  in  figured 
bass.  Prerequisites:  110a,  some  basic  key- 
board proficiency  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  six  with 
preference  given  to  music  majors  and  mi- 
nors. (E) 
2  credits 

John  Van  Buskirk 
T  Th  5-4:50  p.m. 

974a  Topics  in  Piano 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  of  inter- 
mediate level  interested  in  a  more  general- 
ized approach  to  the  study  of  piano.  It  will 
combine  classroom  work  with  private  or 
semi-private  study,  and  will  integrate  perfor- 
mance with  readings,  listening  and  written 
work.  Topic  for  fall  1993:  Women  as  Per- 
formers and  Composers.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  8. 
4  credits 
Monica  Jakixc 

M  7-9  p.m.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 
semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

984b  Topics  in  Piano 

A  continuation  of  974a.  Permission  of  the 

instructor  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  8. 

4  credits 

Kenneth  Fearn 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 

semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

DAN  249b  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources 
for  Performing  and  Visual  Artists 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  theatre  and  the 
visual  arts  through  basic  anatomical  and 
functional  knowledge  of  the  body  from  an 
experimental  approach.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  studio  courses  in  dance  or  art,  a 
performance  course  in  music,  Acting  I  in 
theatre,  or  permission  of  the  instructors.  Not 
open  to  first-year  students.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  12.  (E) 
2  credits 

Monica Jakuc,  Susan  Waltner  (Dance) 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 
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Graduate  Performance 
Courses 


Graduate  performance  courses  carry  the 
following  numbering  sequence,  credits  and 
section  letters: 


954d 
958d 
964d 
968d 


First  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 

First  year  of  performance,  eight 

credits  for  the  year 

Second  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 

Second  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 


The  same  principles,  conventions  and  section 
letters  apply  to  graduate  performance  courses 
as  to  undergraduate  performance  courses. 

Piano 

Organ 

Harpsichord 

Voice 

Violin 

Viola 

Violoncello 

Viola  da  Gamba 

Wind  Instruments 

Other  Instruments 

Chamber  Orchestra 

A  string  chamber  orchestra,  open  to  qualified 

students,  gives  one  concert  each  semester, 

normally  preceded  by  four  Thursday  evening 

rehearsals. 

Philipp  Naegele,  Director 

Smith  College  Student  Orchestra 

One  concert  each  semester.  Open  by  audi- 
tion to  Smith  students  and  to  students  at  the 
other  four  colleges.  Rehearsals  on  Tuesdays 
and  some  Thursdays. 


Choral  Ensembles 

Glee  Club:  open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors,  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  and  graduate 
students. 

College  Choir  Alpha:  open  to  first-year 
students  and  sophomores,  and,  in  some 
cases,  juniors  and  seniors. 


College  Choir  Omega:  open  to  first-year 
students  and  sophomores,  and,  in  some 
cases,  juniors  and  seniors. 

Chamber  Singers:  open  to  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  and  College  Choirs. 

Membership  in  these  ensembles  is  by  audi- 
tion. These  groups  perform  in  concert  and 
on  tour  and  provide  music  in  the  college 
chapel.  Lucinda  Thayer,  Director. 


The  Five  College  Collegium 
and  Early  Music  at  the  Five 
Colleges 

The  Five  College  Early  Music  Program  seeks 
to  provide  educational  and  musical  experi- 
ence for  those  interested  in  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  baroque  period.  An 
extensive  collection  of  medieval,  Renais- 
sance and  baroque  instruments  is  available 
to  students  for  study  and  performance,  and 
there  are  large  holdings  in  the  music  libraries 
of  the  Five  Colleges.  Students  may  partici- 
pate in  the  Five  College  Collegium  (open  by 
audition),  may  join  ensembles  organized  on 
the  various  campuses,  and  may  take,  for  a 
fee,  individual  and  noncredit  group  instruc- 
tion. Smith  students  should  contact  Jane 
Bryden,  Emily  Samuels,  or  Alice  Robbins  for 
further  details. 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Richard  Sherr. 

Basis  for  the  major:  110a,  111b,  200a  and 
201b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses:  110a, 
111b,  200a,  201b;  two  further  courses  in 
music  theory,  analysis,  or  composition;  two 
further  courses  in  music  history;  and  two 
further  classroom  courses  above  the  100 
level  (under  certain  circumstances  a 
colloquium  may  be  substituted  for  one  of 
these).  Majors  are  reminded  that  they  may 
take*  a  graduate  seminar  in  the  senior  year. 
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Foreign  languages:  students  are  urged  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  German,  French 
and  Italian. 


Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  music  should  consider  taking  210a 
and  any  seminar. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

Basis:  110a,  111b,  and  200a  or  201b. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses:  110a, 
111b,  200a  or  201b,  and  three  further  class- 
room courses,  no  more  than  two  of  which 
may  be  colloquia. 


Honors 

Director:  Peter  Bloom. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  students  will  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  major  and,  in  the  senior  year, 
elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar.  Students 
will  also  present  a  thesis  (430d  or  431a)  or  a 
composition  normally  equivalent  to  eight 
credits.  Examination:  students  will  take  an 
oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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Neuroscience 


Advisers 

fRichard  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Director 
fMary  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Anne  E.  Powell,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Other  Participating  Faculty 

Virginia  Hayssen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
jMargaret  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Jeanne  Powell,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 


The  neuroscience  minor  permits  students 
interested  in  the  brain  and  behavior  to  com- 
bine courses  in  psychology  and  biological 
sciences  into  a  coordinated  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system  at  levels  ranging  from  molecules 
and  cells  to  the  neural  basis  of  behavior. 

Requirements:  four  core  courses: 

PSY  211a       Physiological  Psychology 

BIO  256a       Animal  Physiology  and  optional 

laboratory  BIO  257a 
[BIO  330b      Neurophysiology  and  required 

concurrent  laboratory  BIO  331b] 
PSY  311a       Neuroanatomy 

(Note  that  all  of  these  courses  have  prerequi- 
sites; see  departmental  listings.) 

Plus  two  electives  chosen  from  the  following: 
BIO  230a       Cell  Biology 
PSY  212b       Developmental  Psychobiology 
BIO  346b       Developmental  Biology  and 

required  concurrent  laboratory 

BIO  347b 
BIO  352a       Animal  Behavior  and  required 

concurrent  laboratory  BIO  353a 
PSY  312a        Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 

Neuroscience 
PSY  3l6b       Seminar  in  Biopsychology 
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Philosophy 


Professors 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  Ph.D. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Ph.D. 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  J. D. 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
John  M.  Connolly,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Assistant  Professors 

"Nalini  Bhushan,  Ph.D. 
Susan  Levin,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate 

Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 


Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are 
open  to  all  students.  Upper-level  courses 
assume  some  previous  work  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  fields  related  to  the  particular 
course  concerned.  The  300-level  courses  are 
primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Where 
special  preparation  is  required,  the  prerequi- 
site is  indicated  in  the  description. 

LOG  100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning: 
What  Follows  from  What? 

James  Henle,  Thomas  Tymoczko 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  A:  F  1:10-2 
p.m.;  B:  F  1:10-2  p.m.;  C:  F  2:10-3  p.m.;  D:  F 
2:10-3  p.m. 

100b  Thinking  About  Thinking 

What  is  thinking?  Do  animals,  machines,  or 
babies  think?  Can  you  think  without  words? 
Can  you  be  thoughtful  and  passionate  at  the 
same  time?  Are  there  different  styles  of  think- 
ing, e.g.,  scientific,  artistic,  moral,  mystical? 
Designed  to  introduce  beginning  students  to 
problems  and  methods  in  philosophy  and  to 
the  philosophy  department  at  Smith. 
4  credits 

Susan  Levin,  Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  A:  F  1:10-2 
p.m.;  B:  F  1:10-2  p.m.;  C:  F  2:10-3  p.m. 

124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  the 


early  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

with  emphasis  on  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato, 

Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and 

some  of  the  scholastic  philosophers. 

4  credits 

Murray  Kiteley,  Susan  Levin 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

125b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 

through  the  18th  century,  with  emphasis  on 

Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 

Hume  and  especially  Kant. 

4  credits 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

200b  Philosophy  Colloquium 

Intensive  practice  for  majors  in  applying 
philosophical  methods  to  key  problems  and 
historical  texts.  Normally  taken  in  the  sopho- 
more year. 
4  credits 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson  and  Members  of  the 
Department 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

202b  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
puter science  and  linguistics.  This  course 
provides  students  with  a  basic  background 
in  the  symbols,  concepts  and  techniques  of 
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modern  logic.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  half  of 

the  semester  only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 

instructor 

203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues  in 

philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer 

science.  Topics  might  include  infinity,  the 

concept  of  number,  alternative  logics,  models 

and  truth,  Turing  machines  and  computation, 

etc.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202.  Topic 

for  spring  1994:  Infinity.  After  the  initial 

meeting,  the  course  will  meet  for  the  second 

half  of  the  semester  only.  (E) 

2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 

instructor 

[MTH  217a  Mathematical  Structures] 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

[210b  Issues  in  Recent  and 
Contemporary  Philosophy] 

[211a  The  Philosophy  of  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein] 

An  examination  of  Wittgenstein's  epoch- 
making  contributions  to  modern  philosophy. 
Attention  is  paid  both  to  his  Tractatus  (1919) 
and  his  Philosophical  Investigations  (1953). 
Recommended  prior  courses:  100  and/or 
125;  LOG  100  or  PHI  202.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[220b  Logic  and  the  Undecidable] 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  modern  logic,  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  relevance  to  mathematics.  The  focus  of 
the  course  will  be  Godel's  theorems  and 
their  relevance  to  understanding  the  mind. 
Prerequisite:  LOG  100,  a  200-level  mathemat- 
ics course,  or  202,  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

PPY  221b  Language 

Sec  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  ( )fferings. 


222a  Ethics 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  some  major 
moral  theorists  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition,  and  their  implications  for  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  good  life 
and  the  sources  and  scope  of  our  moral 
responsibilities. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

224b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Scientific  Thought 

A  review  of  major  issues  in  the  philosophy 
of  science,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times. 
Consideration  of  such  questions  as:  What  is  a 
scientific  theory?  Is  science  cumulative?  Does 
science  construct  or  describe  reality?  What 
are  the  social  influences  on  science? 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[22  5 j  Alternative  Sciences:  India  and 
China] 

What  is  the  ecology  of  knowledge  systems? 
Can  "traditional  science"  compete  with  mod- 
ern science?  Case  studies  in  India  and  China 
of  health  systems,  scientific  controversies 
and  other  topics.  (E) 

3  credits 

[226a  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

4  credits 

[230b  American  Philosophy:  The 
Classical  Period] 

Studies  in  the  work  of  William  James,  W.E.B. 
Dubois,  C.S.  Peirce,  John  Dewey  and  G.H. 
Mead.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[233b  Aesthetics] 

Discussion  of  problems  about  art:  the  nature 
of  art,  the  nature  of  aesthetic  experience,  the 
role  of  the  critic  and  other  problems.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[234a  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature: 
Theories  of  the  Self] 

Philosophy  of  Mind.  Docs  the  fact  that  we 
are  conscious  show  we  are  minds  or  might 
consciousness  be  the  byproduct  of  function- 
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ing  brains?  Could  you  survive  in  another 
IxkIv?  These  and  related  questions  will  be 
examined  using  classical  and  contemporary 
sources.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
f  credits 

235b  Morality,  Politics  and  the  Law 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  relations  among 
morality,  politics  and  the  law,  especially 
through  examination  of  the  different  ways 
moral,  political  and  legal  contexts  shape  the 
analysis  of  an  issue.  Special  attention  to 
understanding  the  moral,  political  and  legal 
dimensions  of  the  tolerance  and  intolerance 
of  behavior  treated  as  "deviant." 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

236a  Linguistic  Structures 

Introduction  to  the  issues  and  methods  of 
modern  linguistics,  including  work  on  syn- 
tax, semantics,  phonology  and  pragmatics. 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

237a  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Nietzsche.  An  examina- 
tion of  Nietzsche's  criticisms  of  such  tradi- 
tional concepts  as  reason,  understanding  and 
morality  and  his  influence  on  later  philoso- 
phy, especially  existentialism. 
4  credits 
Nalini  Bhushan 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

240a  Philosophy  and  Women 

An  investigation  of  the  philosophical  con- 
cepts of  oppression,  rights,  human  nature 
and  moral  reform  and  moral  revolution,  as 
they  relate  to  women.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students.  Enrollment  limited  to  40. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Carolyn  Jacobs 
TTh  3-4:15  p.m. 

245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property 

The  course  assumes  that  the  questions  of 
jurispnidence  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
thorough  immersion  in  some  area  of  the  law. 
Legal  topics  to  include  the  rights  of  possession 
and  title,  the  various  forms  of  interests  in  prop- 
erty, landlord  and  tenant.  Philosophical  topics 
to  include  the  relation  between  law  and  moral- 
ity, the  nature  of  judicial  decision.  Legal  topics 
to  be  taught  as  in  law  school.  Not  open  to  first- 


year  students 
4  credits 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

250a  Epistemology 

Topic  for  fall  1993:  Relativism  and  Objectivity. 
Are  there  absolute  truths  or  dex's  each  truth 
depend  on  who  looks  at  it  and  how.'  Arc- 
there  intrinsic  values  or  is  each  value  depen- 
dent on  a  point  of  view?  What's  a  point  of 
view?  This  course  explores  the  philosophical 
issue  of  objectivity  and  relativism  with  an  eye 
to  practical  concerns  (such  as  multi- 
culturalism,  free  speech  and  canons  of  excel- 
lence). A  previous  course  in  philosophy  is 
strongly  recommended.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  by  previous  students  in  PHI  250. 
4  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

250b  Epistemology 

Topic  for  spring  1994:  Ways  of  Knowing. 
What  is  the  ecology  of  knowledge  systems? 
Can  "traditional  science"  compete  with  "mod- 
ern science"?  This  course  develops  a  frame- 
work for  studying  "dissenting  sciences"  by 
tracing  the  movement  from  alchemy  to  mod- 
ern. Western  ways  of  knowing,  then  takes  up 
cases  from  the  United  States,  Africa,  the 
Indian  subcontinent  and  China.  Enrollment 
limited  to  25.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  by 
previous  students  in  PHI  250. 
4  credits 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

260a  Introduction  to  Hermeneutics 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  interpretation  or  hermeneutics. 
Questions  to  be  addressed  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Does  a  text  have  just  one  meaning? 
Is  it  what  the  author  intended?  Does  our 
understanding  reflect  our  prejudices?  Read- 
ings from  Heidegger,  Gadamer,  Hirsch  and 
others.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 
Susan  Levin 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

262a  Meaning  and  Truth 

An  examination  of  the  central  topics  in  the 
semantics  of  natural  language.  These  topics 
and  the  associated  problems  and  theories 
will  be  organized  under  the  two  major  head- 
ings of  meaning  and  truth. 
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4  credits 

Murray  Kiteley,  Nalini  Bhushan 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

REL  263a  Philosophy  of  Religion 

[REL  269b  Phenomenology  and  Existen- 
tialism] 

[304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

Topic:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in  Reproduction 
and  Procreation.  Moral  theory  as  applied  to 
topics  such  as  abortion,  in  vitro  fertilization, 
surrogate  motherhood,  teen  pregnancy.  Moral 
issues  will  be  defined  from  perspectives  of  the 
woman  and  her  intimates,  reformers,  medical 
workers,  scientists  and  ethicists.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[305b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Feminist  Theory] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

310b  Seminar:  Recent  and  Contemporary 
Philosophy 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Philosophy  of  Math- 
ematics. Does  mathematics  have  a  foundation 
in  logic  or  set  theory?  Is  mathematics  really 
different  from  natural  science?  What  is  a  proof? 
Special  attention  to  recent  movements  like 
quasi-empiricism  and  intuitionism.  Recom- 
mended background:  a  course  in  both  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  or  two  courses  in  either. 
4  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

324b  Topics  in  Ancient  Philosophy 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Plato.  A  study  of  several 
dialogues  from  the  early  and  middle  periods. 
After  introductory  sessions  on  Socratic  method- 
ology, we  will  turn  to  Plato's  central  metaphysi- 
cal insights  and  their  implications  for  his  treat- 
ment of  issues  in  epistemology,  ethics,  philoso- 
phy of  language  and  education.  Readings  in- 
clude the  Euthphro,  Gorgias,  Phaedo,  Sympo- 
sium and  Republic.  Strongly  recommended 
background:  PHI  1 2  »  or  the  equivalent. 

(  (  I  edits 

Susan  Levin 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged 


[326a  African  Philosophy] 

An  exploration  of  basic  African  philosophical 
concepts  and  principles,  including  the  sys- 
temic interpretation  of  Bantu  thought  and 
the  comparative  study  of  the  relationships 
between  philosophy  and  ideologies.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recom- 
mended: either  a  background  in  African 
studies  (history,  literature,  anthropology, 
etc.)  or  in  philosophy.  Enrollment  limited  to 
22.  (E)  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[331a  Seminar:  Belief,  Knowledge  and 
Perception] 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
and  perception.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

334a  Seminar:  Mind 

Topic  for  1993-94:  First  Person  Authority. 
What  determines  the  content  of  a  thought? 
Does  it  depend  only  upon  the  thinker  or 
does  it  also  depend  in  an  essential  way  upon 
the  physical  and  social  environment  in 
which  the  thinker  is  situated?  Are  our  intro- 
spective pronouncements  about  the  content 
of  our  own  thoughts  the  ultimate  authority 
or  can  we  be  mistaken? 
4  credits 
Nalini  Bhushan 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[362a  Seminar:  Philosophy  of  Language] 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  involved  in 
language  such  as  meaning,  reference,  truth, 
translation  and  conceptual  systems.  Does 
each  language  bring  with  it  a  distinct  con- 
ceptual system?  Could  there  be  conceptual 
systems  radically  different  from  ours?  Prereq- 
uisite: two  intermediate  philosophy  courses. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

[390b  Colloquium  for  Seniors] 

A  course  requiring  extensive  prior  prepara- 
tion, and  focusing  on  a  close  study  of  cen- 
tral, book-length  texts  of  the  past  decade  in 
philosophy.  Intended  as  a  culminating  and 
partly  retrospective  course  for  seniors  only. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

400a  Special  Studies 

for  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 
department. 

1  to  4  credits 
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iOOb  Special  Studies 

[  to  4  credits 

W)8d  Special  Studies 

:or  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 

iepartment. 

4  credits 


Hie  Major 


advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Vdviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Elizabeth  V. 
jpelman. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  in  Phi- 
osophy  including  two  courses  in  the  history 
)f  philosophy,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be 
>HI  124  or  PHI  125;  either  LOG  100  or  PHI 
J02;  three  200-level  courses,  one  from  three 
)f  the  following  areas:  Value  Theory  and 
iocial  Philosophy  (222,  [2331,  235,  240,  245); 
Continental  Philosophy  and  Cultural  Critique 
[211-Wittgenstein],  237-Nietzsche,  REL  269); 
Metaphysics  and  Epistemology  ([210],  [230], 
234],  250;  Language,  Logic  and  Science 
[220],  PPY  221,  224,  236,  262);  PHI  200b, 
lormally  to  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year; 
wo  300-level  courses. 

Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  in- 
:luded  in  the  major  program  of  ten  semester 
:ourses  only  with  approval  of  the  depart- 
nent. 


Hie  Minor 

Advisers  for  the  Minor:  Members  of  the 
Department. 

Students  may  minor  in  philosophy  by  (a) 
ulfilling  the  requirements  of  one  of  the 
bllowing  sequences,  or  (b)  designing,  with 
departmental  approval,  their  own  sequence 
:>f  courses.  In  both  cases,  the  minor  consists 
)f  a  two-course  "basis"  and  a  three-course 
concentration." 


Concentration  1:  Linguistics  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language 


In  addition  to  the  basis.  262  and  PPY  221  arc- 
required.  One  of  the  following  may  be 
counted  toward  the  minor  with  permission  of 
the  instructor  and  the  minor  adviser:  260, 
310. 


Concentration  2:  Philosophy  and  the 
Humanities 


Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following: 
100,  LOG  100  or  PHI  202,  124,  125. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  222,  224,  [233],  235, 
[REL  269b],  [304],  310  and  334. 


Concentration  3:  Philosophy, 
Feminism  and  Society 

Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following: 
100,  LOG  100  or  PHI  202,  124  and  125. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  235,  240,  [304],  [3051. 
Courses  from  related  departments  and  Five 
College  offerings  may  be  substituted  for  the 
above-listed  courses  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 


Honors 

Directors:  Murray  Kiteley,  Thomas 
Tymoczko. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  10  semester 
courses  in  philosophy  and  a  thesis;  an  oral 
examination  on  the  material  discussed  in  the 
thesis.  Honors  students  are  expected  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  major. 


Basis:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202;  and  236. 
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Graduate 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  gradu- 
ates and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theory  of 
Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Logical  Theory, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary 
Ethics. 
4  or  8  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 

580d  Advanced  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  gradu- 
ates and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theory  of 
Probable  Inference,  Topics  in  Logical  Theory, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary 
Ethics. 
8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Physics 


Professors 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Vfetvin  S.  Steinberg,  Ph.D. 
THotr  Decowski,  Ph.D. 

\ssociate  Professors 

[Moreen  A.  Weinberger,  Ph.D. 
Nalini  Easwar,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Janet  Van  Blerkom,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Supervisor 

Jerzy  W.  Pfabe,  M.Sc. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are 
advised  to  elect  both  115a  and  11 6b  and 
;ourses  in  mathematics  in  the  first  year. 

Students  entering  with  a  strong  background 
m  physics  are  urged  to  confer  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of 
heir  first  year  about  taking  a  more  advanced 
:ourse  in  place  of  115a  and  11 6b. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the 
\dvanced  Placement  tests  in  physics  B  and  C 
may  apply  that  credit  toward  the  degree  unless 
hey  complete  115a  and  116b  for  credit. 

[105b  Principles  of  Physics:  Seven  Ideas 
that  Shook  the  Universe] 

Description,  origins,  meanings  and  significance 
of  central  concepts  in  physics:  Copernican 
astronomy,  Newtonian  mechanics  and  causal- 
ity, the  energy  concept,  entropy  and  probabil- 
ity, relativity,  quantum  theory  and  the  end  of 
causality,  conservation  principles  and  symme- 
tries. The  course  is  designed  for  nonscience 
majors  and  does  not  rely  on  mathematical 
concepts.  Lecture  demonstrations  and  some 
hands-on  investigation  will  be  included.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

106a  The  Cosmic  Onion:  From  Quantum 
World  to  the  Universe 

Basic  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics  gov- 
erning the  atomic  and  subatomic  worlds. 


Structure  of  atoms,  atomic  nuclei  and  matter. 
The  evolution  of  the  Universe  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  subatomic  physics.  The  course  is 
designed  for  non-science  majors.  It  does  not 
involve  mathematical  tools.  (E) 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

107b  Musical  Sound 

This  course  for  non-science  majors  explores 
the  physical  basis  of  musical  sound.  Sample 
topics:  synthesized  sound,  musical  instruments, 
stereo  components,  perception  of  tone,  audito- 
rium acoustics,  musical  scales  and  intervals. 

4  credits 

Janet  Van  Blerkom 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

115a  General  Physics 

The  concepts  and  relations  describing  motion 
of  objects  (Newtonian  and  relativistic).  Prereq- 
uisite: one  year  of  introductory  calculus,  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Not  open  to  se- 
niors, except  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

5  credits 

Doreen  Weinberger,  Malgorzata  Zielinska- 
Pfabe 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  lab  T  or  Th  1- 
3:50  p.m.  orW  1:10-4  p.m. 

11 6b  General  Physics 

A  continuation  of  115a.  Electromagnet  ism. 
thermodynamics,  waves  and  elements  of 
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quantum  physics.  Prerequisite:  115a. 

to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite: 

5  credits 

115a  and  11 6b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 

NcUini Easwar,  Doreen  Weinberger 

tor. 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1- 

4  credits 

3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

NcUini  Easwar 

T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.  and  one  hour  discussion 

210a  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 

session  to  be  arranged 

Sciences  and  Engineering  I 

Choosing  and  using  mathematical  tools  to 
solve  problems  in  physical  sciences.  Topics 
include:  complex  numbers,  multiple  integrals, 
vector  analysis,  Fourier  series,  ordinary  differ- 
ential equations,  calculus  of  variations.  Prereq- 
uisites: MTH  111  and  112  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

211b  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  n 

Mathematical  tools  to  solve  advanced  prob- 
lems in  physical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
special  functions,  orthogonal  functions,  par- 
tial differential  equations,  functions  of  com- 
plex variables,  integral  transforms.  Prerequi- 
sites: 210  or  MTH  111,  112,  211  and  212. 
4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

[214b  Electricity  and  Magnetism] 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  DC  and  AC 
electric  circuits.  Prerequisite:  115a  and  116b 
or  the  equivalent.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 


299a  Current  Topics  In  Physics 

The  course  consists  of  a  sequence  of  lec- 
tures, followed  by  discussion,  on  diverse 
topics  in  physics.  Speakers  will  include 
members  of  the  class,  as  well  as  faculty 
members  from  Smith  and  other  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  one  200-level  physics  course, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit. 
1  credit 

Members  of  the  Department 
W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[312b  Optics] 

Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interfer- 
ence, diffraction  and  polarization  of  light. 
Lasers  and  holography.  Prerequisites:  115a, 
116b,  222a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 
Doreen  Weinberger 

[322a  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics] 

Prerequisites:  210a,  214b,  222a.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 


220a  Classical  Mechanics 

Newtonian  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid 

bodies,  oscillations.  Prerequisite:  115a  and 

11 6b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4  credits 

Doreen  Weinberger 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

222a  Relativity  and  Quantum  Physics 

The  special  theory  of  relativity,  particle  and 
wave  models  of  matter  and  radiation,  atomic 
structure  and  an  introduction  to  quantum 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  115a  and  116b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
*  (  rcclits 

Melvin  Steinberg 
M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 

224b  Electronics 

A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics. 

with  emphasis  on  integrated  circuits,  leading 


331a  The  Teaching  of  Physics 

A  one-  or  two-semester  course  for  prospec- 
tive physics  teachers,  emphasizing  research 
literature  on  misconceptions  and  nonformal 
instruction.  Prerequisites:  115a  and  116b,  or 
science  teaching  experience. 
4  credits 
Melvin  Steinberg 
To  be  arranged 

[332a  Solid  State  Physics] 

Prerequisites:  210a,  214b,  222a.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Nalini  Easwar 

337j  Introduction  to  Optics  of  Surfaces 
and  Scattering  Theory 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  interest  & 
in  learning  the  basic  optics  of  how  light  inter- 
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acts  with  surfaces.  Primary-  topics  to  be  cov- 

■red  will  include  surface  roughness;  measure- 

nents  of  roughness;  and  an  introduction  to 

scattering  thcor\'.  The  course  will  include  a 

significant  laboratory  component.  Prerequisite: 

>ne  year  of  introductory  physics.  QE). 

1  credits 

Jean  M.  Bennett 

\\  T  W  Th  9  a.m.-12  noon  for  2  weeks  dur- 

ng  January  1994  Interterm 

V40b  Quantum  Mechanics 

I'he  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic  quan- 

um  mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple 

Koblems  and  an  introduction  to  approxima- 

ion  methexjs.  Prerequisites:  220b  and  222a. 

I  credits 

Doreen  Weinberger 

W  \\   F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

V48a  Thermal  Physics 

statistical  mechanics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 

ntroduction  to  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites: 

>10a,  220b,  222a.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

i  credits 

Janet  Van  Blerkom 

VI  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

$50a  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

rhe  Five  Colleges  have  cooperated  to  develop 
in  advanced  undergraduate  laboratory  course 
hat  provides  practical  experience  with  modern 
nstru  mentation  and  advanced  laboratory 
echniques.  A  student  may  perform  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  of  atomic,  molecular,  cos- 
riic  ray.  low  temperature,  nuclear  and  micro- 
a  a\  e  radiometry  physics.  Research  facilities 
ire  supported  on  different  campuses,  and  a 
student  selects  an  approved  number  of  experi- 
ments. At  least  3  credits  are  required  to  count 
is  a  course  toward  the  major  requirement. 
Prerequisites:  214b,  220b  and  222a. 
I  to  3  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 
rh  1— 1:50  p.m. 

550b  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

\  repetition  of  350a. 
1  to  3  credits 
Salini  Easwar 
Hi  1-4:50  p.m. 

iOOa  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  stu- 
Jents  who  have  had  at  least  four  semester 
:ourses  in  intermediate  physics. 
1  to  4  credits 


400b  Special  Studies 

Same  as  400a  or  may  be  a  repetition  ot   »()Ua. 

with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

1  to  4  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Piotr  Decowski.  N'alini  Easwar, 
Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Melvin  Steinberg. 
Doreen  Weinberger. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Piotr  Decowski 

Adviser  for  Secondary  School  Teaching: 

Melvin  Steinberg. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  115a, 
116b,  210,  211,  [214],  220,  222,  224,  340  and 
one  more  300  level  physics  course.  In  addi- 
tion, 299a  and  an  informal  machine  shop 
course  are  required. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  physics 
are  advised  to  take  additional  advanced 
physics  and  mathematics  courses. 

Students  are  advised  to  acquire  a  facility  in 
computer  programming. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  minor  in  physics  consists  of:  115a,  11 6b, 
222a  and  at  least  two  additional  200  or  300 
level  physics  courses. 


Honors 


Director:  Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major,  plus  an 
honors  project  and  thesis  (430d  or  i32d) 
normally  pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 
An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis 
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Advisers 

Martha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 

fPhilip  Green,  Professor  of  Government 

Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Acting  Director 

Thomas  Riddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris,  Professor  of  Economics 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 


404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  purpose  of  the  political  economy  minor 
is  to  foster  an  interdepartmental  approach  to 
the  study  of  advanced  industrial  societies. 
This  approach  incorporates  both  mainstream 
and  critical  theoretical  visions.  It  provides  a 
focus  on  European  and  American  society 
from  a  political-economic  perspective;  i.e.,  a 
perspective  that  emphasizes  the  roots  of 
political  development  in  the  material  basis  of 
a  society. 

The  political  economy  minor  consists  of  six 
courses,  drawn  from  among  the  courses 
listed  under  the  three  fields  described  below. 
At  least  one  course  must  be  taken  from  each 
field;  two  courses  in  theory  are  strongly 
recommended.  Majors  in  a  participating 
department  may  take  no  more  than  four 
courses  toward  the  political  economy  minor 
in  that  department. 


[GOV  263a     Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 

20th  Centuries] 
GOV  366a      Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture  and 

Politics 


2.  History: 
[ECO  208b 
ECO  283a 

[ECO  285a 

SOC  316b 


European  Economic  History] 

American  Economic  History: 

Colonial  Times  to  1870 

American  Economic  History: 

1870-1980] 

Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion  and 

Collective  Action 


3.   Contemporary  Applications: 

ECO  209a      Comparative  Economic  Systems 

[ECO  220b     Labor  Relations  and  Economic 

Performance] 
ECO  222a      Women's  Labor  and  the 

Economy 
ECO  224b      Environmental  Economics 
[ECO  243a     Economics  of  the  Public  Sector] 
GOV  204a      Urban  Politics 
[GOV  333b    Seminar:  The  Politics  of 

Capitalism] 
SOC  212a      Class  and  Society 


1.  Theory: 

ECO  225a 
[ECO  256a 
ECO  257b 

GOV  242b 


Political  Economic  Analysis 
Marxian  Political  Economy] 
Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  United 
States  Economy 
The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 


4.  Special  Studies  (PEC  404a,  b),  to  be  taken 
in  any  of  the  above  fields,  with  any  of  the 
faculty  participants  in  the  minor,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Advisory  Board. 
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Psychology 


Professors 

'Robert  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

•J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  Ph.D. 

Frances  Qx^per  Volkmann,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  Ph.D. 

fFaye  Crosby,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutenerjr.,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
Peter  A.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D. 
Randy  O.  Frost,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Adjunct  Professor 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.D. 
fDonna  Kiyo  Nagata,  Ph.D. 
♦Philip  K.  Peake,  Ph.D. 


Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

fMary  Harrington,  Ph.D. 
Brenda  Allen,  Ph.D. 
Nancy  Grote,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Annabel  Prins,  M.S. 

Lecturer 

Anne  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics 

David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associates 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 
Tahereh  Rahmani,  Ph.D. 
George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  Ilia  or  b  is  a 
prerequisite  for  every  further  course,  includ- 
ing 112  and  113. 

Introductory  Courses 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental 

principles  and  findings  of  contemporary 

psychology.  Discussion  sections  limited  to  25. 

Students  are  free  to  attend  either  lecture  hour; 

they  must  section  for  discussion. 

4  credits 

Peter  Pufall,  Director 

Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.  orMWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 


W  11-11:50  a.m. 
W  1:10-2  p.m. 
W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 


Section  D: 
Section  E: 
Section  F: 
Section  G: 
Section  H: 
Section  I: 


Th  10:30-11:20  a.m. 
Th  1:10-2  p.m. 
Th  3-3:50  p.m. 
F  11-11:50  a.m. 
F  1:10-2  p.m. 
F  2:10-3  p.m. 


111b  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Self-paced  instruction. 

Independent  study  and  a  sequence  of  unit 

tests  (both  oral  and  written). 

4  credits 

Peter  de  Villiers,  Director 


Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 
Section  D 


M  WF  9-10:10  a.m. 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 
M  WF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 
M  W  F  2:40-3:50  p.m. 
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112a  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 

Application  of  the  experimental  method  to 
problems  in  psychology.  Basic  experiments 
in  human  perception  and  learning;  operant 
conditioning  of  nonhuman  organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: Ilia  or  b. 
4  credits 

Donald  Reutener,  Director 
Section  A:      M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 
Section  B:      M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 
Section  C:      T  Th  8-9:50  a.m. 
Section  D:      T  Th  10-11:50  a.m. 

112b  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 

A  repetition  of  112a. 
4  credits 

Frances  Volkmann,  Director 
Section  A:      M  W  8-9:50  a.m. 
Section  B:      M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 
Section  C:      M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 
Section  D:      T  Th  8:30-10:20  a.m. 
Section  E:      T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

113a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 

Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  statis- 
tics as  applied  to  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.  Lab  size 
limited  to  10  students. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanc  hard 
Lee.  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

113b  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  113a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  Lab  size  limited  to  10  students. 
4  credits 
Philip  Peake 

Lee.  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 


General  Courses  (A) 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

[ESS  220b  Psychology  of  Sport] 

4  credits 

266b  Psychology  and  Women 
Exploration  of  the  existence,  origins  and 
implications  of  the  behavioral  similarities  and 
differences  between  women  and  men  and  of 


the  psychological  realities  of  women's  lives 
and  occupational  status.  Topics  include 
gender  role  stereotypes  and  gender  role 
development;  power  issues  in  the  family, 
workplace  and  politics;  and  mental  health 
and  sexuality.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  issue  of  diversity  among  women  and  to 
the  interaction  between  sexism  and  racism  in 
our  society.  Enrollment  limited  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Grote 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 


267b  Psychology  of  the  Black  Experience 

Designed  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
Afro- American  psychological  experience. 
The  course  critically  reviews  historical  and 
traditional  approaches  to  the  psychological 
study  of  Black  people  and  focuses  on  the 
themes,  models  and  research  currently  being 
generated  by  psychologists  attempting  to 
redefine  the  study  of  the  Black  experience. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b. 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[303a  Advanced  Research  Design  and 
Statistical  Analysis] 

A  survey  of  critical  issues  in  research  meth- 
ods and  statistical  analysis  with  in-depth 
consideration  of  analysis  of  variance  and 
experimental  design.  Computer-assisted 
computation  procedures  employed.  Prereq- 
uisites: 113a  or  b  or  SSC  190a  or  b  and  112a 
or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

320b  Seminar  in  Environmental 
Psychology 

Perception  and  knowledge  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  influence  of  that  envi- 
ronment on  human  behavior.  Topics  in- 
clude: environmental  perception;  environ- 
mental stress;  behavior  in  work  and  leisure 
settings;  the  impact  of  special  settings,  such 
as  homes,  hospitals,  schools  and  prisons; 
and  the  impact  of  behavior  on  environmen- 
tal quality.  Previous  courses  relevant  to 
environmental  studies  preferred. 
4  credits 

Robert  Teghtsoonian 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 
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366a  Seminar:  Topics  in  the  Psychology 
of  Women 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Gender  and  Close  Rela- 
tionships. An  examination  of  issues  that 
pertain  to  women  and  men  in  heterosexual 
and  homosexual  close  relationships  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  relationship  development: 
initial  attraction,  relationship  expectations, 
self-disclosure,  intimacy,  love  and  sexual 
attitudes,  power,  jealousy,  conflict  and  vio- 
lence. Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

4  credits 
Nancy  Grote 
M  1:10-3  p.m. 


Psychological  Processes  (B) 

210a  Motivation  and  Emotion 

Motivation  deals  with  the  causation  of  spe- 
cific actions  of  individuals  and  groups.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  question,  "Why 
did  she  or  he  do  that?"  Theory  and  research 
from  three  interacting  and  complimentary 
perspectives  (evolutionary,  physiological  and 
cognitive)  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  that  question.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Reutener 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[2 16b  Perception] 

Directed  reading,  discussion  and  research  on 
topics  in  perception,  selected  from  percep- 
tual illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight, 
touch  and  other  senses;  the  perception  of 
size  and  distance;  odor  and  taste  identifica- 
tion; the  perception  of  effort;  the  measure- 
ment of  loudness.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

218a  Cognitive  Psychology 

Theory  and  research  on  current  topics  in 
cognition,  including  attention,  concept  for- 
mation, imagery,  memory  and  decision  mak- 
ing. Experiments  conducted  in  several  of 
these  areas.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16. 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 


PPY  221b  Language 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

224b  Learning  and  Behavior  Change: 
Methods,  Theory  and  Practice 

Behavioral  and  cognitive  accounts  of  com- 
plex behavior  and  changes  in  behavior,  with 
special  emphasis  on  issues  of  choice  and 
self-control.  Applications  of  cognitive  and 
behavioral  principles  in  programs  to  change 
maladaptive  or  undesired  behaviors  in  nor- 
mal adults,  delinquent  youths  and  autistic 
children.  Directed  practicum  projects.  Prereq- 
uisite: 112a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
Peter  de  Villiers 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

313a  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Language  and  Cognitive 
Development.  A  consideration  of  the  ways 
that  language  and  thought  interact  in  the 
development  of  the  young  child.  How  does 
the  child  acquire  the  concepts  and  words  for 
objects,  causality,  number,  actions,  time, 
space  and  mental  events?  Prerequisites:  PSY 
233,  or  PHI  236,  or  PPY  221. 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

3l4b  Seminar  in  Foundations  of 
Behavior 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Animal  Cognition.  The 
study  of  animals  as  intelligent  processors  of 
information  capable  of  adapting  to  their  envi- 
ronments through  a  variety  of  cognitive  skills. 
These  skills  include  perception,  learning, 
remembering,  problem  solving,  decision 
making,  communication  and  others.  Prerequi- 
site: any  200-level  course  from  area  B  or  C,  or 
233,  or  270,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Donald  Reutener 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


Physiological  Psychology  (C) 

211a  Physiological  Psychology 

Introduction  to  brain-behavior  relations  in 
humans  and  other  species.  An  overview 
of  anatomical,  neural,  hormonal  and 
neurochemical  bases  of  behavior  in  both 
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normal  and  clinical  cases.  Major  topics  include 
the  biological  basis  of  sexual  behavior,  sleep, 
feeding,  emotions,  memory,  depression,  schizo- 
phrenia and  neurological  disorders.  Prerequisite: 
Ilia  or  b,  or  an  introductory  BIO  course. 
4  credits 
Beth  Powell 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

212b  Developmental  Psychobiology 

A  study  of  physiological  and  behavioral  changes 
that  accompany  development.  Embryonic  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  system,  specificity  and 
plasticity  in  the  formation  of  neural  connections, 
genetic  and  environmental  determinants  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  brain,  and 
changes  of  the  brain  associated  with  aging. 
Prerequisites:  211a,  an  introductory  BIO  course, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

311a  Neuroanatomy 

A  survey  of  the  organization  of  the  mamma- 
lian brain  and  behavioral  changes  associated 
with  brain  damage  or  hormonal  alterations. 
Laboratory  covers  research  techniques  in 
physiological  psychology.  Prerequisites:  211a, 
an  introductory  BIO  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  \-A  p.m. 

312a  Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 
Neuroscience 

Topic  for  1993-94:  To  be  announced.  Prereq- 
uisites: 112a  or  b,  211a  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
W  \-A  p.m. 

31 6b  Seminar  in  Biopsychology 

Advanced  study  of  selected  brain-behavior 
relations.  Topic  for  1993-94:  Psychopharma- 
cology.  The  effects  of  therapeutic  and  recre- 
ational psychotropic  drugs  on  neural  function 
and  behavior.  Models  of  addiction,  the  effects 
of  drugs  on  the  fetus,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  and  advertising  of  legal  dmgs  will 
also  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  211a  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Beth  Powell 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


Developmental  Psychology  (D) 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee: 

Peter  Pufall. 

233b  Child  Development 

A  review  of  theory  and  research  of  the  devel- 
opment of  social,  cognitive  and  symbolic 
functioning  in  children.  Developmental  pat- 
terns in  each  area  examined  with  respect  to 
biological,  familial  and  cultural  influences. 
One  observational  hour  per  week  in  the 
Campus  School,  to  be  arranged. 
4  credits 
Peter  Pufall 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

EDC  238a  Educational  Psychology 

24la  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

Exploring  adolescents'  developing  identity 
and  their  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy 
and  intimacy  in  light  of  the  major  physical, 
cognitive  and  social  changes  of  this  phase. 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

243b  Adult  Development 

The  study  of  adult  lives  from  life-span  per- 
spective, with  special  emphasis  on  the  lives 
of  women  as  compared  to  men.  Topics  in- 
clude psychological  theories  of  the  life-cycle, 
longitudinal  and  biographical  approaches, 
the  experience  of  growing  older,  retirement, 
bereavement,  dependence  and  psychological 
adjustment  to  the  myths  and  realities  of  age. 
4  credits 
Diedrick  Snoek 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Development 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Culture  and  Child  Devel- 
opment. Prerequisite:  233b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

335a  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior 
of  Children 

An  intrcxluction  to  research  techniques  in 
developmental  psychology  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  research  and  the 
design  and  execution  of  original  research  in 
selected  areas:  cognitive  development,  per- 
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ception  and  action,  social  cognition  and  play 
Gender  differences  in  cognitive,  perceptual 
and  social  development  are  explored  in 
addition  to  the  study  of  sex  roles.  Prerequi- 
sites: 112a  or  b  and  233b,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
Peter  Pi  if  all 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

340b  Seminar  in  Gender  and  the  life 
Course 

Exploration  of  topics  in  psychological  devel- 
opment across  the  life  span  from  the  per- 
spective of  contemporary  theories  about 
gender.  How  do  social  definitions  of  the 
meaning  of  gender  affect  orientations  to  and 
behavior  with  respect  to  such  topics  as 
achievement,  autonomy,  identity  and  inti- 
macy and  sexuality?  Permission  of  the  in- 
itructor  is  required. 
4  credits 
Diedrick  Snoek 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 


Clinical  Psychology  (E) 

252a  Abnormal  Psychology 

A  study  of  psychopathology  and  related 
issues.  Course  will  cover  a  broad  range  of 
mental  and  personality  disorders.  Recent 
clinical  and  experimental  findings  stressed, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  major  concep- 
tions of  mental  illness. 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
M  W  F  9-9:50  am 


i  credits 
Annabel  Prins 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

352a  Seminar  in  Advanced  Clinical 
Psychology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Psychological  Impact 
of  Trauma.  Consideration  of  the  psychological 
consequences  of  severe  trauma.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD)  in  Vietnam  combat  veterans 
and  in  adult  survivors  of  sexual  assault.  Mod- 
els of  PTSD  and  treatment  outcome  studies 
will  be  reviewed.  Prerequisite:  252. 
4  credits 
Annabel  Prins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

354a  Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal 
Psychology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Obsessive  Compulsive 

Disorders.  Prerequisite:  252  or  254. 

4  credits 

Randy  Frost 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

358b  Experimental  Investigation  in 
Clinical  Psychology 

An  introduction  to  research  methods  in  clini- 
cal psychology  and  psychopathology.  In- 
cludes discussion  of  current  research  as  well 
as  design  and  execution  of  original  research 
in  selected  areas  such  as  anxiety  disorders, 
eating  disorders  and  depression.  Prerequisite: 
112a  or  band  252. 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


[253b  Child  Clinical  Psychology] 

Survey  of  child  psychopathology  from  a 
developmental  perspective.  Course  will  cover 
theories  of  etiology  as  well  as  clinical  treat- 
ment interventions  for  a  range  of  childhood 
disorders  and  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  252. 
4  credits 

254b  Clinical  Psychology 

An  overview  of  clinical  psychology  focusing 
on  the  settings,  clients  and  activities  of  the 
clinical  psychologist.  Attention  to  the  concep- 
tual and  methodological  issues  facing  the 
clinical  psychologist,  methods  of  assessment, 
forms  of  psychotherapy  and  evaluation  of 
the  success  of  psychological  interventions. 
Prerequisite:  252. 


Social  and  Personality 
Psychology  (F) 

270a  Social  Psychology 

The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from 

a  psychological  point  of  view.  Topics  include 

social  cognition,  interpersonal  behavior  and 

intergroup  behavior. 

4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanc  hard 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

271b  Psychology  of  Personality 

The  study  of  the  origin,  development,  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  of  personality  from  a 
variety  of  theoretical  perspectives. 
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4  credits 

Philip  Peake 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

The  application  of  social  psychological 
theory  and  research  findings  to  understand- 
ing and  managing  individual  and  group 
behavior  in  work  situations.  A  lab  with  en- 
rollment limited  to  24.  Prerequisite:  270  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Frances  Volkmann,  Diedrick  Snoek 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

370b  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Social  Psychology  of 
Racism.  Consideration  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. Prerequisite:  270  or  271;  112a  or  b  and 
113a  or  b  are  strongly  recommended. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[371b  Seminar  in  Personality] 

Prerequisite:  270  or  271. 
4  credits 

372b  Experimental  Study  of  Social 
Behavior 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  inquiry  in 
social  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  experi- 
mental approaches  to  research  and  on  explo- 
ration of  selected  current  research  problems 
concerning  social  behavior.  Prerequisites: 
112a  or  b  and  either  270  or  271.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16. 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[373b  Personality  Assessment  and  Re- 
search] 

Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and  either  270  or  271 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  instructor,  for  qualified 

juniors  and  seniors.  A  scholarly  project  con- 

ducted  under  the  supervision  of  any  member 

of  the  department, 

4  ( redits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Peter  Pufall. 

Basis:  Ilia  or  b,  112a  or  b,  and  113a  or  b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 
the  basis.  One  of  the  seven  courses  beyond 
the  basis  must  be  a  laboratory  course  or  a 
seminar.  113a  or  b  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  senior  year.  Competence  in  the 
major  is  demonstrated  by  sufficient  breadth 
of  course  selections  from  the  various  sub- 
stantive areas,  as  well  as  adequate  depth  in 
at  least  one  area.  Depth  is  achieved  by  tak- 
ing three  courses  in  one  of  the  five  areas  B- 
F.  To  fulfill  the  breadth  requirement,  you 
must  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of 
three  other  areas  A-F.  Special  Studies  404 
may  be  counted  toward  the  depth  require- 
ment, but  not  for  the  breadth  requirement  as 
the  only  course  in  an  area. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  depart- 
mental colloquia. 

Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or 
professional  psychology,  social  work,  per- 
sonnel work  involving  guidance  or  counsel- 
ing, psychological  research,  or  paraprofes- 
sional  occupations  in  mental  health  settings 
or  special  education  programs  should  con- 
sult their  major  advisers  regarding  desirable 
sequencing  of  courses. 

Information  about  graduate  programs  in 
psychology  and  allied  fields  may  be  ob- 
tained from  members  of  the  department. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
two  of  the  three  courses  that  comprise  the 
basis  for  the  major,  and  four  additional  courses 
selected  from  at  least  two  of  the  six  areas  A-F. 
In  addition,  one  of  these  four  courses  must 
either  be  a  laboratory  course  or  a  seminar. 


404b  Special  Studies 

i  <  redits 
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Honors 

Director:  Donald  Reutener. 

Basis:  1 1  la  or  b,  112a  or  b,  113a  or  b  and 
one  other  semester  course. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  These  are  the  same  as  for  the 
major,  with  the  following  qualifications.  The 
honors  saident  must  complete  a  thesis.  Nor- 
mally this  will  be  a  year-long  project  (432d) 
for  12  credits,  the  equivalent  of  three  semes- 
ter courses.  Under  the  condition  of  acceler- 
ated graduation,  a  student  may  elect  431a  for 
eight  credits.  Honors  students  undertake  an 
oral  presentation  of  the  thesis  to  the  faculty 
and  an  examination  on  that  work.  The  thesis 
credits  may  be  used  to  fulfill  one  of  the  three 
semester  courses  required  for  depth  in  one 
area  but  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  breadth 
requirement.  In  addition,  they  may  be  used 
for  another  semester  course  counting  toward 
the  total  of  ten  required  for  the  major.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  elect  a  labora- 
tory, seminar,  or  special  studies  in  the  area  of 
the  thesis  prior  to  the  senior  year.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  honors  students 
take  303- 
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Director 

Donald  Baumer,  Professor  of  Government 

Advisers 

Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics 

Susan  Bourque,  Professor  of  Government 

John  Burk,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


The  program  in  public  policy  provides  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  explore,  from  a 
multidisciplinary  perspective,  both  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  social  choices  and  the 
content  of  contemporary  policy  issues.  Most 
courses  in  the  program  are  intended  to  serve 
as  interdisciplinary  complements  to  depart- 
mental offerings.  Likewise,  the  minor  in 
public  policy  is  designed  to  be  a  valuable 
complement  to  majors  in  both  the  social  and 
the  natural  sciences. 

GOV  207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy 

Students  interested  in  completing  the  minor 

should  enroll  in  GOV  207a.  This  course 

replaces  PPL  220a  for  1993-94. 

4  credits 

Donald  Baumer  (Government) 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[BIO  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues] 

4  credits 

Margaret  Olivo  (Biology),  Leslie  Jaffe  (Health 

Services) 

[220a  Public  Policy  Analysis] 

Analysis  of  the  institutions  and  processes  of 
public  policy  formation  and  implementation. 
Explores  models  designed  to  explain  policy 
and  also  those  whose  purpose'  is  to  "im- 
prove" policy    Develops  and  uses  analytical 
tools  of  formal  policy  analysis.  Examines  the 


debate  over  the  possible  and  proper  uses  of 

these  analytic  tools.  To  be  offered  in  1994- 

95. 

4  credits 

Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

ECO  224b  Environmental  Economics 

4  credits 

Mark  Aldrich  (Economics) 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

250a  Race  and  Public  Policy  in  the 
United  States 

Explanation  of  current  policy  issues  regard- 
ing race.  Topics  include  voting  rights,  com- 
pensation, public  and  private  education, 
bilingual  education  and  affirmative  action  in 
employment.  Recommended  background: 
PPL  220a  or  a  course  in  American  govern- 
ment. 
4  credits 

Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 
MWF11  a.m.-l  1:50  a.m. 

[254b  Agriculture  and  Public  Policy  in 
the  United  States] 

A  scientific  and  political  examination  of 
American  agriculture,  which  is  intended  to 
help  students  understand  how  agricultural 
policy  affects  people  in  the  United  States 
individually  and  collectively.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include  genetic  engineering,  food 
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nutrition,  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  and  policies  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Lectures  and 
discussions  will  he  augmented  with  films  and 
field  trips.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

Philip  Reid  (Biology),  Donald  Baumer 
(Government) 

[303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources] 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  biologic  and 
mineral  marine  resources,  coastal  resources, 
the  coastal  environment  and  analysis  of  asso- 
ciated public  policy  issues.  Topics  include: 
marine  productivity  and  fisheries,  mineral 
resources,  law  of  the  sea,  the  physical  and 
biological  nature  of  the  coastal  zone  includ- 
ing estuaries  and  salt  marshes  and  strategies 
of  coastal  zone  management.  Case  studies  of 
selected  areas  and  issues  will  be  developed. 
Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  c  redits 
Allen  Curran  ( Geology),  John  Burk  (Biology) 

[304a  Seminar  in  American  Government: 
Science,  Technology  and  Public  Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  of  bringing 
technological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  of 
scientific  enterprise.  Focus  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  technology:  "appropriate  technolo- 
gies," recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic  waste 
management  and  environmental  cancer. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  science  (phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology,  or  geology)  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructors. 
4  credits 

Stanley  Roth  man  (Government),  Stylianos 
Scordilis  (Biological  Sciences) 

GOV  324a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Gender,  Education  and 
Democracy  in  Latin  America.  Prerequisite: 
GOV  226  or  equivalent. 
i  credits 

Susan  Bourque  (Government) 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

353a  Seminar:  America's  People 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  restrictive 
practices,  immigration  laws,  mutual  assistance 
and  legal  aid.  Topic  for  1993-94:  Natives  and 


Newcomers.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

390b  Senior  Public  Policy  Workshop 

An  assessment  of  several  current  policy 
controversies  undertaken  as  group  projects. 
Policy  recommendations  made  by  groups 
that  recognize  both  technical  advisability  and 
political  feasibility.  Limited  to  seniors  who 
are  completing  the  program  in  public  policy, 
or  other  seniors  with  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  director. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Minor 

Director:  Donald  Baumer  (Government). 

Advisers:  Randall  Bartlett  (Economics);  John 
Burk,  (Biological  Sciences);  H.  Allen  Curran 
(Geology);  Susan  Bourque  (Government); 
Deborah  Haas- Wilson  (Economics). 

The  minor  consists  of  six  courses: 

GOV  207a  or  [PPL  220a]; 

Any  two  public  policy  electives; 

Any  two  courses  from  departmental 
offerings  that  have  substantial  policy 
content  (to  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  a  minor  adviser); 

PPL  390b. 
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Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 


Professors 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  M.Div.,  Ph.D., 

Chair 
"Taitetsu  Unno,  Ph.D. 
fThomas  Sieger  Derr  Jr.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 
D.  Dennis  Hudson,  Ph.D. 
'Karl  Paul  Donfried,  Dr.Theol. 
Quentin  Quesnell,  S.S.D. 


Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Ph.D.  (Assistant 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  at  Smith  College  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist 
Studies 

James  B.  Hubbard,  Ph.D. 


Fulbright  Scholar-in-Residence 

Kamal  Salibi,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 

Carol  G.  Zaleski,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Lois  C.  Dubin,  Ph.D. 

Keith  Allen  Lewinstein,  Ph.D.  (History  and 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 


Lecturers 

Margaret  Cormack,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  E.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
2Hubert  Flesher,  M.Div. 
2Charles  B.  Ketcham,  M.Div. 
2Philip  Zaleski,  B.A. 

Research  Associate 

Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 


Language  courses  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic, 
etc.  are  listed  on  pp.  304-305. 

200-level  courses  open  to  all  students  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Colloquia  are  primarily  reading  and  discus- 
sion courses  limited  to  20  students  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 


100-Level  Courses 

101  a  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience 

1  )i verse  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion. 
Interpretations  by  proponents  and  critics 
from  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 
theology  and  literature.  Readings  from  such 
writers  as  Albert  Camus.  C.G.Jung,  Fran/. 
Kafka,  C.S.  Lewis,  Elie  Wiesel,  Shunryu 
Suzuki,  Paul  Tillich  and  William  James 
( )( (  asional  films 


4  credits 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  T  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

105a  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

Buddhism,  Chinese  religion,  Christianity, 

Hinduism,  Islam,  Judaism.  The  spirit  of  each 

tradition  as  revealed  in  one  of  its  classical 

texts.  Occasional  films. 

4  credits 

Carol  Zaleski,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  F  10-10:50 

a.m.;  film  viewing  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

105b  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

A  repetition  of  105a. 

4  credits 

James  Hubbard,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  F  10-10:50 

a.m.;  film  viewing  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
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110b  Colloquia:  Thematic  Studies  in 
Religion 

Directed  discussion  of  themes  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  religion.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 

[A-  Poetry  as  Contemplation] 

The  poetic  genre  in  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese literary  traditions  as  the  medium  of 
religious  awakening,  focusing  on  the  forma- 
tive influences  of  Shinto,  Taoist  and  Buddhist 
ideas  on  such  topics  as  language  and  reality, 
discursive  and  nondiscursive  thinking,  self 
and  world,  and  nature  as  revelation.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 

B.  Death  in  the  West 

The  changing  face  of  death  and  afterlife  in 
Western  culture.  Readings  and  topics  include: 
the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh,  Plato's  depiction  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  biblical  perspectives 
on  death,  medieval  visions  of  the  other 
world,  Tolstoy's  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyich  and 
recent  accounts  of  near-death  experience. 
Carol  Zaleski 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

C.  Christian  Spirituality 

An  introduction  to  Christian  spirituality 
through  primary  source  readings  on  signifi- 
cant religious  personalities  of  the  past  and 
present.  Consideration  of  turning  points  in 
their  lives  and  the  relation  of  interior  life  to 
creative  action  in  the  world.  Readings  in 
Catherine  of  Siena,  John  Tauler,  Julian  of 
Norwich,  Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross, 
George  Fox,  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Simone  Weil  and  Thomas  Merton. 
Elizabeth  Carr 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[D.  Jesus,  Politics  and  Society] 

A  study  in  the  message  and  purpose  of  Luke- 
Acts.  A  survey  of  Luke's  portrayal  of  Jesus' 
social  and  political  attitudes  in  light  of  the 
religious,  political  and  economic  milieu  of 
the  New  Testament  period.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 

E.  Politics  of  Enlightenment 

Thematic  and  biographical  survey  of  Bud- 
dhist attitudes  to  the  religious  person  in  a 
social,  political  world;  overview  of  doctrinal 
statements  and  focus  on  such  problematic 
issues  as  women  in  Buddhism,  Buddhism 


and  Marxism,  social  protest,  messianic   move 
mentS  and  sacred  kingship. 
James  Hubbard 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[F.  Issues  in  Contemporary  Judaism] 
The  interplay  of  old  and  new,  tradition  and 
modernity,  in  contemporary  Jewish  thought 
and  practice.  Analysis  of  the  search  for  en- 
hanced religious  meaning  and  experience 
among  various  groups  such  as  women, 
countercultural  Jews,  the  mainstream  denomi- 
nations, the  newly  Orthcxiox  and  Zionist 
fundamentalists.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
dynamics  and  tensions  of  neo-traditionalism: 
e.g.,  the  conflict  between  self-expression  and 
submission  to  authority,  and  the  paradox  of 
revival  as  invention.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

[G.  Christian  Liturgies  East  and  West] 

Christian  worship  and  ritual  from  the  earliest 
roots  through  Byzantium,  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Reformation.  Historical  context  and 
cultural  significance.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
eucharist  and  the  use  and  meaning  of  icons. 
To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 

H.  Islamic  Mysticism 

A  survey  of  the  major  thinkers,  practices  and 
institutions  associated  with  the  Islamic  mysti- 
cal tradition  (Sufism).  Topics  will  include 
asceticism,  theories  of  divine  love,  "drunken" 
and  "sober"  Sufism,  poetic  expression,  theo- 
sophical  Sufism,  Sufi  communal  life  and  the 
place  of  Sufi  fraternities  in  Islamic  societies. 
We  will  also  consider  the  role  of  the  holy 
person  in  Islam  and  its  doctrinal,  social  and 
political  implications  in  the  modern  Muslim 
world.  Open  to  all  students. 
Keith  Lewinstein 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 


200-Level  Courses 

No  prerequisites  unless  specified. 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible  I 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  ("Old  Testament"). 
The  religion  of  ancient  Israel — its  story,  law 
and  myth;  the  great  prophets;  the  Wisdom 
tradition;  apocalyptic;  the  Psalms. 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 
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220b  Introduction  to  the  Bible  II 

The  literature  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 

context  of  its  first-century  development. 

Funicular  attention  to  the  theology  of  Paul, 

the  synoptic  gospels,  Jesus  and  the 

Johannine  community. 

4  credits 

Hubert  Flesher 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 

instructor 

[225a  Christian  Origins:  Archaeological 
and  Social-Historical  Perspectives] 

The  integration  of  Biblical  and  historical 
studies,  geographical  setting  and  available 
archaeological  materials  to  create  a  sense  of 
the  first-century  religious  and  social  context 
of  such  New  Testament  cities  as  Corinth, 
Athens,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Ephesus  and 
Rome.  The  relevance  of  nonliterary  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Pauline  letters  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  Illustrated  lectures.  Recom- 
mended background:  220.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

[226c  Early  Christian  and  Related  Ar- 
chaeological Sites:  Study  Tour] 

A  joint  Smith/Mount  Holyoke  on-site  hu- 
manities study  tour  of  such  ancient  cities  as 
Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Athens,  Corinth, 
Ephesus  and  other  cities  of  Western  Asia 
Minor  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
interactions  of  various  Graeco-Roman  reli- 
gions with  both  Judaism  and  early  Christian- 
ity. Prerequisite:  225a.  (E) 
2  credits 


230b  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  (30-1100) 

The  early  Christian  Church  from  its  New 
Testament  beginnings  to  its  establishment  as 
the  official  religion  of  the  Empire.  Emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  Bible,  ecclesiasti- 
(  al  authority,  creeds  and  councils,  martyr- 
dom, monastic  ism  and  such  factors  as  heresy 
and  persecution.  Classic  texts  such  as 
Augustine's  Confessions,  major  theologians 
and  the  beginnings  <>l  medieval  Christianity. 
Occasional  films. 

I  (  ivclits 

Karl  Donfried 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


[231b  Eastern  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice] 

A  survey  of  the  history,  theology  and  spiritu- 
ality of  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  tradition  in  Byzantium  and 
Russia.  Selected  source  readings  in  transla- 
tion. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


[232b  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  1100-1800] 

A  survey  of  religious  thought  and  practice 
from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Kierkegaard. 
Changing  understanding  of  God,  self  and 
cosmos  in  selected  men  and  women  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  reformations,  the  rise  of 
modern  science,  the  philosophic  systems  of 
the  17th  century  and  into  the  Enlightenment. 
Theological,  philosophical,  mystical,  devo- 
tional and  literary  texts  supplemented  by  art 
and  music. 
4  credits 

235a  Jewish  Religious  Thought  and  Prac- 
tice, 800-1500 

Survey  of  the  major  philosophical,  mystical 

and  pietistic  trends  among  Jews  within  the 

orbits  of  Islam  and  Christendom.  Selected 

source  readings  in  English. 

4  credits 

Lois  Dubin 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

236b  Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern 
Period 

Conceptions  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  life  from 
1500  to  the  present.  Themes  include  rational- 
ism, mysticism,  spirituality,  Jewish  law, 
messianism,  the  meaning  of  Jewish 
peoplehood.  Consideration  of  thinkers  such 
as  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn  and  Rosenzweig, 
and  movements  such  as  Lurianic  Kabbalah, 
Hasidism  and  Reform. 
4  credits 
Lois  Dubin 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

237b  Religion  in  the  United  States 

Religious  thought  and  institutions  and  their 
influence  Oil  American  culture.  Major  reli- 
gious traditions  and  thinkers  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present. 
4  credits 
I  in  ice  Dahlberg 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
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238a  The  Cult  of  Saints  From  Antiquity  to 
the  Reformation 

The  origin  of  the  cult  of  saints  and  practices 
associated  with  it.  the  role  of  the  saints  and 
their  cults  within  a  given  society  and  the 
nature  of  sanctity  and  how  it  is  expressed. 
When  sources  permit,  the  saints  own  views 
of  themselves  and  their  relationship  to  God 
will  be  examined  and  compared  with  the 
views  of  those  who  wrote  about  them  at 
different  times.  A  number  of  saints'  lives  will 
be  read  in  their  entirety.  Not  open  to  students 
who  received  credit  for  this  topic  in  110b.  To 
lx*  offered  once  only.  (E) 
4  credits 

Margaret  Corrnack 

\1  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor. 

240b  Contemporary  Christian  Thought 
Major  2()th  century  shapers  of  present-day  theol- 
ogy, such  as  Barth,  Bultmann,  Tillich,  Rahner, 
Moltmann  and  McFague;  survey  of  such  con- 
temporary- movements  as  liberation,  Feminist, 
Black  and  Environmentalist  theologies. 
4  credits 

Charles  Ketch  am 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and 
Fantasy] 

An  introduction  to  theological  themes  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Theoretical 
basis  for  this  approach  in  a  sacramental  uni- 
verse. Concrete  illustrations  in  readings  from 
storytelling  theologians  and  theologically 
illuminating  storytellers  such  as  Kafka, 
LeGuin,  Lessing,  Mishima  and  Flannery 
O'Connor. 
4  credits 

246b  Colloquium:  Religious  Themes  in 
Contemporary  Film 

A  study  of  eleven  films  of  the  Swedish  film 
director  Ingmar  Bergman.  Because  Bergman 
writes  as  well  as  directs  his  own  films,  the 
course  will  examine  not  only  the  films  them- 
selves but  also  Bergman's  own  spiritual  jour- 
ney as  evidenced  in  his  films.  Two  texts  will 
be  used:  Martin  Buber's  /  and  Thou  and  the 
instructor's  own  The  Influence  of  Existential- 
ism on  Ingmar  Bergtnan.  Each  film  must  be 
viewed  twice:  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday 
afternoon.  To  be  offered  in  1993-94  only.  (E) 
4  credits 

Charles  Ketch  am 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


[250a  Social  Ethics  I] 

Religious  and  other  bases  tor  social  ethics 
Natural  law  and  situational  morality;  love, 
justice  and  punishment,  sexuality,  marriage 
and  divorce,  population  control;  death  and 
dying;  abortion,  genetic  control  and  other 
topics  in  medical  practice;  race  relations   To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 

[251b  Social  Ethics  n] 

The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  state,  the  economic  order  and 
international  affairs.  Power,  violence  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  dis- 
obedience; human  rights;  liberation  theology 
and  Marxism;  pacifism  and  the  just  war; 
environmental  ethics;  property  and  poverty; 
business  ethics;  religious  liberty.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 

260b  Psychology  of  Religion 

The  nature  of  religious  consciousness.  Topics 
include  psychological  theories  of  the  origin 
of  religion;  ancient  and  modern  techniques 
for  the  "cure  of  souls";  religion  and  the  life 
cycle;  religion  and  depth  psychology;  reli- 
gion and  social  psychology;  religion  and 
gender.  Readings  from  James,  Freud,  Jung, 
Erikson,  Lifton,  Kakar  and  others. 
4  credits 
Carol  Zaleski 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

263a  Philosophy  of  Religion 

The  art  of  asking  the  big  questions.  Classic 
and  contemporary  discussions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  faith  and 
reason,  life  after  death,  mysticism  and  reli- 
gious experience,  myth  and  symbol.  Read- 
ings from  Plato,  Anselm,  Kant,  Kierkegaard. 
James,  Otto,  Eliade  and  others. 
4  credits 
Carol  Zaleski 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[269b  Phenomenology  and 
Existentialism] 

A  historical  introduction  to  phenomenology 

and  existentialism  focusing  on  the  quest  for 
authentic  existence,  the  intentionality  of 
human  experience,  the  problem  of  freedom 
and  other  characteristic  concerns  of  these 
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two  interrelated  movements.  Readings  in 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Husserl,  Heidegger. 
Sartre,  Jaspers  and  others.  4  credits 

270a  Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient 
and  Classical  Periods  from  c.  1500  B.C.  to 
c.  A.D.  500 

An  introduction  to  the  development  and 
thought  of  the  major  religious  traditions,  with 
readings  in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist 
literature,  the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and 
others. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

271b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval 
and  Modern  Periods  from  c.  A.D.  500  to 
the  Present 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of 
Sankara,  Ramanuja  and  others;  the  tantric 
traditions,  rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult; 
Islam  in  India;  religious  phenomena  such  as 
the  temple,  festival,  sadhu;  the  impact  of  the 
British  on  Indian  religion.  The  thought  of 
modern  religious  figures:  Gandhi, 
Ramakrishna  and  others. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

272a  Buddhist  Thought 

Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  of  self,  world, 
nature,  good  and  evil,  love,  wisdom,  time 
and  enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  teachings  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  China  and  Japan. 
4  credits 
James  Hubbard 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

273)  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Religions 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
development  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  ritual  and 
institution  in  relation  to  the  state,  from  its 
earliest  inception  to  the  present  day  and  the 
diffusion  of  Buddhist  values  in  Japanese 
culture,  particularly  in  the  aesthetic  realm 
(literature,  gardens,  tea,  the  martial  arts,  etc.) 
i  ( redits 

fames  Hubbard 

M  I  \V  Th  2-5  p.m.,  occasional  films  in  the 
evening,  January  3—21,  L994 


[274b  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 

Art] 

In  covering  the  major  historical  develop- 
ments of  Japanese  Buddhism  and  its  related 
arts,  specific  translations  of  Buddhist  texts, 
writings  by  eminent  Japanese  Buddhists;  and 
the  analysis  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and 
paintings  of  the  Sanron,  Hosso,  Kegon, 
Shingon,  Tendai,  Pure  Land  and  Zen  sects 
will  be  studied.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  religion  and  art. 
4  credits 

275a  Introduction  to  Islam 

The  Islamic  religious  tradition  from  its  begin- 
nings in  Seventh  century  Arabia  through  the 
present  day.  Particular  emphasis  on  the 
formative  period  (A.D.  600-1000)  and  the 
ways  in  which  both  Muslims  and  western 
scholars  have  sought  to  interpret  it.  Indi- 
vidual components  of  the  tradition  treated  in 
historical  context,  including  Muhammad  and 
the  Qur'an,  prophetic  tradition,  sacred  Law, 
ritual,  sectarianism,  mysticism,  theology  and 
philosophy.  Attention  given  also  to  classical 
Islamic  culture  and  civilization  and  the 
movements  of  revival  and  revolution  which 
have  appeared  in  modern  times. 
4  credits 
Keith  Lewinstein 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

276b  Native  American  Religion 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  traditions  of 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  North  America. 
Topics  include  life  cycle  rituals;  pilgrimage; 
myth,  symbol  and  oral  tradition;  women's 
roles;  healing  practices;  new  religious  move- 
ments; parallels  with  other  world  religions; 
and  the  contemporary  situation.  Enrollment 
limited  to  30. 
4  credits 
Philip  Zaleski 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 


300-Level  Courses 

Prerequisites  as  specified. 

311b  Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical 

Interpretation 

Changing  views  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  for 

faith  and  practice.  Ancient  and  modem  ways  of 

interpreting  the  text.  Readings  in  classical  and 
contemporary  writings  <>n  the  study  of  the 
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Bible.  Effect  of  scholarship  on  devotional  and 
liturgical  n.se  of  Scripture.  Ideological  critiques 
of  the  Bible  in  the  liberation  theologies  and 
other  movements.  Prerequisite:  either  210,  220, 
or  permission  of  the  instruct  c  n 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlherg 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[312b  Archaeology  in  Biblical  Studies] 

Archaeology  as  a  research  tool  of  the  histo- 
rian and  biblical  scholar.  Methods  of  excava- 
tion, evaluation  and  dating  of  artifacts.  Illus- 
trated lectures,  discussion  of  selected  field 
reports  and  related  literature  from  major 
excavation  sites.  Implications  for  understand- 
ing Biblical  history  and  religion.  Prerequisite: 
either  210,  220,  ARC  211,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 

320b  Seminar:  New  Testament 

The  theology  of  Paul:  an  examination  of  the 
apostle's  ideas  and  beliefs  in  light  of  his  life 
and  travels  as  narrated  in  his  letters,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  Apocryphal  docu- 
ments. Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[333a  Seminar:  Theological  Tendencies  in 
Early  Christianity] 

Prerequisite:  Either  220,  225,  230,  CLS  232,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

[334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian 
Relations] 

An  introductory  survey  focusing  on  the  major 
stages  in  the  development  of  Jewish-Christian 
relations;  the  changing  religious  perspectives 
of  each  community;  the  varieties  of  interac- 
tion, including  conversion,  disputation,  per- 
secution, assimilation  and  encounter. 
4  credits 

[335a  Seminar:  Problems  in  the  History 
of  Judaism] 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  Religion  course  on 
Judaism  or  Christianity;  or  one  course  in 
Jewish  Studies,  Philosophy,  or  European 
history;  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


[340a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Practice] 
Topic:  The  Earth  in  Theological  Perspective. 
Ecology  in  contemporary  religious  thought. 
Theories  of  the  maternal  earth,  the  emergent 
goddess,  the  cosmic  Christ.  The  new  human 
image.  Spiritualization  of  matter  and  incarna- 
tion of  spirit.  Human  interrelatedness  and  the 
eco-system.  Readings  in  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin;  Sallie  McFague,  Thomas  Berry. 
4  credits 

[353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics] 

The  moral  problems  of  dying,  abortion, 
genetic  alteration,  behavior  control,  experi- 
ments on  humans  and  other  issues.  To  be 
offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 

[354b  Seminar:  Business  Ethics] 

Ethical  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  including  the  social  responsibility 
of  corporations,  property  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities, product  safety  and  liability,  employee 
relations,  stockholder  relations,  fairness  in 
taxation,  advertising,  pricing,  just  wages, 
conflicts  of  interest,  bribes  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  motivation  of  owners  and 
managers.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 

360a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Philosophy  of 
Religion 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Religious  Experience. 
What  is  "religious  experience"  and  why  has  it 
become  so  problematic  for  philosophy  and 
theology?  Examines  the  history  of  the  con- 
cept of  religious  experience,  the  efforts  of 
James,  Schleiermacher  and  Otto  to  defend 
the  validity  of  religious  experience,  religious 
objections  to  religious  experience  and 
constructivist  vs.  perennialist  theories  of 
mystical  experience.  Prerequisite:  263a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Carol  Zaleski 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

370b  Seminar:  South  Asian  Religious 
Literature  in  Translation 

The  values,  world  views  and  modes  of 
thought  of  major  religious  cultures  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent  as  expressed  through 
their  literatures  in  translation.  Texts  will  be 
selected  from  epics,  poems,  mythologies. 
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dramas,  folktales,  biographies,  discourses, 
commentaries  and  legal  and  ethical  codes. 
Prerequisites:  105a  and  one  of  the  following 
courses:  270a,  270b,  271a,  or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

371a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Buddhist 
Philosophy 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Hua-yen  Thought  in  the 
Kyoto  School  of  Philosophy.  Prerequisite: 
270a  or  271a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Taitetsu  Unno 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

373a  Colloquium:  Religion  and  Theatre  in 
Southeast  Asia 

An  introductory  exploration  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten texts,  performance  traditions,  religious 
buildings  and  liturgies  prevalent  in  selected 
cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ancestors,  sha- 
mans, shadow  puppets,  trance,  the  dalang, 
masked  dance  performances,  stupas,  temples 
and  indigenous  assmilations  of  the 
Mahabharata,  Ramayana  and  lives  of  the 
Buddha  will  be  examined.  Students  will 
explore  specific  performance  styles  along 
with  independent  research.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of  the 
instructors  is  required  (E). 
4  credits 

Dennis  Hudson,  John  Hellweg  (Theatre) 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[375b  Modern  Islamic  Thought] 

Major  themes  addressed  by  Muslim  thinkers 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  such  as  Islamic 
reform  and  revival,  the  encounter  with  colo- 
nialism and  imperialism,  the  attitude  toward 
nationalism  and  other  modern  ideologies, 
and  Islamic  discussions  of  modernity  and 
liberalism.  Reading  of  primary  sources  in 
translation.  Recommended  background: 
either  HST  207,  208,  REL  105,  275  or  the 
equivalent. 
4  credits 

388a  Special  Seminar  on  Biblical 

Literature 

This  seminar  will  consider  the  textual  history 

of  the  Bible,  using  selections  from  1  and  2 

Samuel  as  study  samples.  The  course  is  open 

to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  the 

prerequisite  being  an  elementary  reading 


knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Textbook:  the  He- 
brew Bible,  preferably  in  a  Hebrewr-English 
edition  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of 
the  Bible  in  English.  To  be  offered  once 
only.  (E) 
4  credits 

Kamal  Salibi  (Fulhright  Scholar,  American 
University  of  Beirut) 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[390b  Seminar:  Religious  Language] 

An  examination  of  the  current  debate  about 
God-language  as  used  in  the  Bible  and  West- 
ern religious  tradition.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  selected  biblical  texts,  philosophical 
discussions  of  the  cognitive  status  of  reli- 
gious language,  recent  theoretical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  mythic  and  symbolic  dimensions 
of  religious  discourse,  as  well  as  contempo- 
rary feminist  critiques.  Prerequisite:  one  of 
the  following  courses:  210,  220,  260,  263, 
269,  or  permission  of  the  instructors.  (E) 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  normally 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semes- 
ter courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  normally 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  four  semes- 
ter courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
8  credits 


Language  Courses 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Classical  Hebrew 

Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Fun- 
damentals of  Hebrew  grammar.  Readings 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
8  credits 
Lois  Duhin 
T  Til  1-2:20  p.m. 

[ARA  lOOd  Elementary  Arabic] 

Lecture,  recitation,  extensive  use  of  language 
lab.  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Standard 
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Arabic  language;  reading,  writing  and  speak- 
ing; some  elements  of  colloquial  speech. 
Daily  written  assignments  and  recitations; 
frequent  quizzes  and  exams;  computer  pro- 
gram will  be  available  for  use. 
8  credits 

[ARA  283a  Intermediate  Arabic  I] 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  conver- 
sation in  interactive  and  task-oriented  settings. 
Development  of  reading  comprehension  and 
writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA  lOOd  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (E). 
See  Five  College  Course  Offerings  for  Arabic 
courses  offered  during  1993-94. 
4  credits 

[ARA  284b  Intermediate  Arabic  D] 

Continued  conversation  at  a  more  advanced 
level,  with  increased  awareness  of  time- 
frames and  complex  patterns  of  syntax. 
Further  development  of  reading  and  practical 
writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA  283a  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(E).  See  Five  College  Course  Offerings  for 
Arabic  courses  offered  during  1993-94. 
4  credits 

285b  Hebrew  Religious  Texts 

Readings  with  discussion  of  Hebrew  religious 
texts  from  different  periods.  Selections  drawn 
from  genres  such  as  rabbinic  literature,  lit- 
urgy, poetry,  philosophy  and  mysticism. 
Works  by  Maimonides  and  Judah  Ha-Levi 
among  others.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  either  Religion  lOOd  or  elementary 
modern  Hebrew,  or  with  permission  of  the 
Instructor. 
4  credits 
Lois  Dubin 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

287b  Greek  Religious  Texts 

Reading  and  discussion  of  New  Testament 
texts  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  GRK  lOOd 
or  the  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[382b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious 
Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin] 

Prerequisite:  one  of  the  following  (or  the 
equivalent):  GRK  HOd,  LAT  lOOd,  or  REL 
lOOd.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 


Note:  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, both  modern  and  classical,  is  highly 
desirable  and  is  especially  recommended  for 
those  students  planning  a  major  or  minor  in 
the  area  of  religious  studies. 

Students  who  take  the  introductory  courses 
in  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  Classics  Department 
will  receive  credit  tor  these  toward  their 
religion  major  upon  completion  of  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  religious  texts  (REL  287  or 
382).  Similar  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
other  languages  (for  example,  Arabic,  Chi- 
nese, Sanskrit). 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Thomas  Derr,  Karl 
Donfried,  Lois  Dubin,  James  Hubbard,  Dennis 
Hudson,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Carol  Zaleski. 

Adviser  for  Off-Campus  Study:  Dennis 
Hudson. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  two  of 
which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  adviser, 
may  be  related  courses  in  other  departments. 
Each  major's  course  program  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 
by  taking  105  (Introduction  to  World 
Religions),  preferably  in  the  first  year  or 
the  sophomore  year. 

2.  At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  four  groups,  of  which  at  least 
three  will  nonnally  be  taken  in  the 
department: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  220 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  [240], 
[250],  260,  263 

c.  non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271 

d.  monotheistic  traditions:  230,  231,  [2321. 
235,  236,  275 

3.  Every  major  must  take  at  least  one 
seminar  in  the  department 

4.  Courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
not  be  taken  S/U. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Bnice  Dahlberg,  Thomas  Derr.  Karl 
Donfried.  Lois  Dubin,  James  Hubbard.  Dennis 
Hudson,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Carol  Zaleski. 
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Requirements:  five  semester  courses.  Each 
minor's  course  program  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 
by  taking  105  (Introduction  to  World 
Religions). 

2.  Four  other  courses  drawn  from  at  least 
three  of  the  following  four  groups: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  220 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  101, 
[240],  [250],  260,  263 

c.  non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271 

d.  monotheistic  traditions:  230,  231,  [232], 
235,  236,  275 

3.  Courses  counting  toward  the  minor  may 
not  be  taken  S/U. 


Admission  to  graduate  study  in  religion  will 
normally  be  restricted  to  those  qualified 
applicants  whose  personal  circumstances 
preclude  their  application  to  regular  graduate 
programs  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  eight 
courses  and  thesis  required  by  college  rules 
for  the  master's  degree,  the  department  may 
require  a  course  or  courses  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  it  finds  in  the  general  back- 
ground of  a  candidate.  Candidates  must 
demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  of  the  languages  (other  than  English) 
used  by  the  primary  sources  in  their  field. 
Courses  taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  eight  required  for 
the  degree.  An  oral  examination  on  the 
completed  thesis  is  expected. 


Honors 

Director:  Carol  Zaleski. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major  and  a 
thesis,  normally  written  in  both  semesters  of 
the  senior  year  (430d),  with  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  thesis.  In  special  cases,  the  thesis 
may  be  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year  (431a). 


Graduate 

Adviser:  Bruce  Dahlberg. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

»  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

»  or  <s  credits 


590d  Research  and  Thesis 

h  credits 
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Russian  Language  and  Literature 


Professor 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Igor  Zelljadt,  M.A.,  Chair 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  A.B. 


Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

100d  Elementary  Russian 

Four  class  hours  and  laboratory. 
8  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

110d  Intensive  Russian 

Seven  class  hours  and  laboratory. 

12  credits 

Igor  Zelljadt 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  T  Th  10:30-11:50 

a.m. 

220d  Intermediate  Russian 

General  grammar  review.  Selections  from 
Russian  texts,  not  exclusively  literary.  Prereq- 
uisite: lOOd  or  the  equivalent. 
8  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

331a  Advanced  Russian 

Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from 

classical  and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as 

current  journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 

Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

4  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

VI  W  F  2:40-4  p.m.' 


332b  Advanced  Russian 

A  continuation  of  331a.  Extensive  translation 
of  cunent  material  from  Russian  to  English, 
and  intensive  practice  in  writing.  Prerequi- 
site: 331a. 
4  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

338a  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 

Advanced  study  of  a  major  Russian  literary 
text,  with  emphasis  on  spoken  Russian: 
discussion,  conversation,  oral  reports.  Prereq- 
uisite: 331b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Igor  Zelljadt 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[338b  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature] 

Advanced  study  of  selected  literary  texts,  and 
the  viewing  of  films,  with  emphasis  on  spo- 
ken Russian:  discussion,  conversation,  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
4  credits 


Literature 

126a  Readings  in  19th-century  Russian 
Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Alienation  and  the 
Search  for  Identity.  A  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual's struggle  tor  self-definition  in  society: 
from  the  superfluous  man,  through  the 
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underground  man.  to  the  role  of  women. 
Emphasis  on  the  social,  political  and  ideo- 
logical context  of  the  works  considered. 
Authors  treated  include  Pushkin.  Leimontov, 
Gogol,  Goncharov,  Turgenev.  Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky  and  Chekhov.  In  translation. 
4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

126b  Readings  in  Twentieth-Century 
Russian  Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Literature  and  Revolution. 
The  theme  of  revolution  as  a  central  concern 
of  Soviet  literature.  Authors  treated  include 
Gorky,  Bely,  Blok,  Mayakovsky,  Pilnyak, 
Zamiatin,  Gladkov,  Babel,  Sholokhov, 
Pasternak,  Solzhenitsyn.  In  translation. 
4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

[235a  Tolstoy] 

In  translation. 
4  credits 

235b  Dostoevsky 

In  translation. 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[236b  Russian  Drama] 

Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian 
theatre  from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years, 
with  emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrovsky, 
Chekhov,  Bulgakov  and  some  recent  works. 
In  translation. 
4  credits 

[237a  The  Heroine  in  Russian  Literature 
from  The  Primary  Chronicle  to 
Turgenev's  On  the  Eve] 

Examination  of  the  changing  portrayal  of  the 
exemplary  female  identity  and  destiny  and 
the  attendant  literary  conventions  in  some  of 
tin.'  majoi  texts  of  the  following  periods: 
medieval  (Kievan  and  Muscovite),  classical 
( 18th  century)  and  the  age  of  romantic  real- 
ism   In  translation. 
i  <  redits 


and  ideological  debates  of  the  1840's  and 
1860's,  such  as  serfdom,  the  question  of 
women  in  society,  the  conflict  of  genera- 
tions, etc.  (E) 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[333a  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 

Topic:  20th-century  Russian  Lyric  Poetry. 
Study  of  works  by  Marina  Tsvelaeva,  Boris 
Pasternak,  Yunna  Moric  and  others.  In  Rus- 
sian. Prerequisites:  331a  and  b,  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

[334b  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 

A  continuation  of  333a.  Prerequisite:  333a  or 
the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

[340a  Seminar:  Russian  Thought] 

Topic:  The  Question  of  Russian  Identity: 
Slavophiles  and  Westernizers.  Conducted  in 
English.  Prerequisites:  two  semesters  of 
Russian  history  and  two  semesters  of  Russian 
literature  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

346b  Seminar:  Pushkin  and  His  Age 

Conducted  in  Russian.  Prerequisites:  three 
years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 

who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 
8  credits 


239a  Major  Russian  Writers 

Turgenev  and  the  Novel  of  Ideas   This 
course  \\  ill  f<  ><.  us  on  Turgenev  s  major  fiction 
and  the  question  ol  the  representation  of 

ideas  in  the  novel,  it  will  include  the  critical 


The  Majors 


Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Alexander 
Woron/olt-l  teshkoff. 
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Russian  Civilization 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  220d,  126a  or  L26b. 

Six  required  courses:  331a  and  332b;  [HST 
239a]  and  HST  240a;  two  of  the  following. 
[235a],  235b,  [236b],  [237a],  239a. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b],  338a, 
One  required  seminar:  [340a]  or  346b. 

Russian  Civilization 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  220d,  [HST  239a]  and  HST  240a. 

Five  required  courses:  331a  and  332b;  two  of 
the  following:  126a,  126b,  [235a],  235b, 
[236b],  [237a],  239a,  one  of  the  following: 
GOV  222a,  ECO  209a. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b],  338a, 
[338b]. 

One  required  seminar:  [GOV  325a]  or  [340a] 
or  346b. 


Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  civilization  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  tor  Russian  civili- 
zation major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 


Honors 


Director:  Maria  Banerjee. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Russian  Literature 


Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  literature  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  for  Russian  litera- 
ture major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
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Science  Courses  for 
Beginning  Students 


Courses  at  the  introductory  or  intermediate 
level  that  do  not  count  toward  the  major  are 
numbered  100-109  and  200-209. 

Introductory  science  courses  that  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  major  usually  are  numbered  111 
(and  112  if  they  continue  into  a  second 
semester).  Chemistry  and  Physics  offer  basis 
courses  for  students  with  differing  back- 
grounds. Hence,  beginning  students  may 
choose  between  CHM  Ilia  or  CHM  115a 
and  between  two  sections  of  PHY  115a  (and 
116b).  Students  with  AP  credit  should  consult 
with  individual  departments  about  advanced 
placement. 

Of  the  following  courses,  most  have  no 
prerequisites.  Read  the  course  descriptions 
for  complete  information. 

AST  100a  A  Survey  of  the  Universe 
AST  111b  Introduction  to  Astronomy 


BIO  100b 
BIO  104b 
BIO  105b 


BIO  Ilia 
BIO  200d 


Microbiology 
Human  Biology 
"Animals  Without  Back- 
bones": Invertebrates  and 
Human  Society 
Introduction  to  Biology 
Horticulture 


BIO  20 Id 
BIO  206a 

[BIO  208a 

CHM  100b 
CHM  Ilia 

CHM  115a 


CSC  101a  or  b 
CSC  Ilia  orb 

GEO  105a 

[GEO  106a 

GEO  108b 
GEO  109b 
GEO  Ilia  orb 

PHY  106a 


PHY  107b 
PHY  115a 


Horticulture  Laboratory 

Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources 

Women's  Medical  Issues] 

The  World  Around  Us 
Chemistry  I:  General 
Chemistry 

Chemistry  I:  General 
Chemistry 

Computer  Literacy 
Computer  Science  I 

Natural  Disasters: 
Understanding  and  Coping 
Landscapes  of  North 
America] 
Oceanography 
The  Environment 
Introduction  to  Earth 
History 

The  Cosmic  Onion:  From 
Quantum  World  to  the 
Universe 
Musical  Sound 
General  Physics 


PSY  Ilia  or  b      Introduction  to  Psychology 
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Sociology 


Professors 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Ph.D. 
"Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Ph.D. 

William  Allan  Neilson  Professor 

Roy  S.  Bryce-Laporte 

Associate  Professors 

Patricia  Y.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Richard  Fantasia,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 

Nancy  Whittier,  Ph.D. 


2Ali  Mirsepassi  (Assistant  Professor  of 

Sociology  at  Hampshire  College  under  the 
Five  College  Program) 

Lecturer 

Gretchen  Stiers,  M.A. 

Mendenhall  Fellow 

Orville  Lee,  III 

Research  Associate 

Kathleen  Weigand 


The  prerequisite  for  all  sociology  courses  is 
101a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  All 
300-level  courses  require  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology 

For  first-year  students  and  sophomores; 
juniors  and  seniors  with  permission  of  the 
course  director.  Perspectives  on  society, 
culture  and  social  interaction.  Topics  include 
community,  class,  ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles 
and  deviance.  Colloquium  format  meeting. 
Patricia  Miller,  Director 
4  credits 
First  semester: 
Section  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Patricia 

Miller; 
Section  B:  M  W  2:40-4  p.m.,  Patricia  Miller; 
Section  C:  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Gretchen  Stiers, 
Section  D:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Richard 

Fantasia; 
Section  E:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Myron  Glazer; 
Section  F:  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m.,  Richard  Fantasia. 

101b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

A  repetition  of  101a. 
Patricia  Miller,  Director 

4  credits 


Section  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Nancy 
Whittier; 

Section  B:  M  W  2:40-4  p.m.,  Nancy  Whittier; 
Section  C:  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  To  be  an- 
nounced. 

201a  Evaluating  Information 

An  introduction  to  statistical  and  other  strate- 
gies for  summarizing  and  evaluating  socio- 
logical data.  Topics  include:  descriptive 
statistics,  probability  theory,  correlation, 
presentation  and  assessment  of  research 
findings,  deduction  and  induction,  error  and 
bias,  confidence. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 

T  Th  3-4:50  p.m.,  additional  hours  to  be 
arranged 

202b  Methods  of  Social  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  and  methods  of 
quantitative  research  and  a  practicum  de- 
signed to  develop  skill  in  survey  design  and 
techniques.  Prerequisite:  201. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Miller 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m..  additional  hours  to  be 
arranged 
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203b  Qualitative  Methods 

An  introduction  to  qualitative  research  meth- 
ods and  a  practicum  in  the  collection  of 
ethnographic  data.  Fieldwork  and  participant- 
observation.  Prerequisite:  201. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 

210a  Deviant  Behavior 

An  exploration  of  theories  of  deviance,  re- 
search studies  and  literature  aimed  at  under- 
standing mental  illness,  drug  abuse,  rape, 
white  collar  crime,  governmental  deviance, 
homosexuality  and  rebellion. 
4  credits 
Patricia  Miller 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

211a  Ethical  Issues  in  Social 
Organizations 

An  analysis  of  unethical  practices  and  abuses 
of  power  in  government,  business  and  the 
professions.  Whistle  blowing,  courageous 
behavior  and  reactions  to  authority.  Selected 
topics:  the  military;  the  C.I. A.;  the  E.P.A.;  the 
D.O.E.;  and  the  nuclear-power,  automobile 
and  other  industries. 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

212a  Class  and  Society 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  contempo- 
rary approaches  to  class  relations,  status  and 
social  inequality.  Topics  include  Marxian  and 
Weberian  analysis,  social  mobility,  class 
consciousness,  class  reproduction  and  the 
place  of  race  and  gender  in  systems  of  social 
stratification. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

The  sociology  of  a  multiracial  and  ethnically 

diverse  society.  Comparative  examinations  of 

several  American  groups  and  subcultures. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[21 6b  Social  Work  and  Public  Policy] 

An  examination  of  social  work  and  other 
helping  professions.  Reciprocal  roles,  expec- 
tations and  behavior  of  professionals  and 
clients    Fieldwork  in  local  agencies  and  insti- 


tutions. Parallel  readings.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20  juniors  and  seniors. 
4  credits 

[218a  Urban  Sociology] 

A  study  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of 
urban  life.  Main  areas  of  inquiry-:  the  pro- 
cesses of  urban  change;  the  city  as  a  locus  of 
various  social  relationships;  urban  poverty 
and  homelessness;  and  strategies  for  urban 
revitalization. 
4  credits 

219b  Medical  Sociology 

An  examination  of  the  social  contexts  of 
health,  illness  and  medical  care.  Topics 
include  social,  environmental  and  occupa- 
tional factors  in  health  and  disease;  the 
health  professions;  doctor-patient  relation- 
ships; structure  and  processes  of  health  care 
organizations;  health  care  and  social  change. 
Special  attention  to  the  position  of  women 
and  minorities. 
4  credits 
Gretchen  Stiers 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

224a  Family  and  Society 

A  cross-cultural  and  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  family  and  related 
institutions.  Specific  attention  to  the  roles  of 
mothers,  wives  and  children  in  the  family, 
and  to  the  social  significance  of  romantic 
love  in  marriage  and  the  family. 
4  credits 
Gretchen  Stiers 
M  Wll  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American 
Society 

An  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
social  system  creates,  maintains  and  repro- 
duces gender  dichotomies  with  specific 
attention  to  the  significance  of  gender  in 
interaction  and  in  a  number  of  institutional 
contexts,  including  the  economy,  politics 
and  the  family. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 
TTh "9-10:20  a.m. 

AMS  230a  The  Asian  American 
Experience 

235b  Sociology  and  Islamic  Cultures 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  social  theories  of  religion  and  to  make  a 
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critical  examination  of  the  relevance  of  these 
theories  to  understanding  of  Islam  as  a  social 
Construct.  Classical  (Comte.  Durkhcim.  Marx. 
Weber)  and  contemporary  (Parsons,  Berger, 
Geerta,  Gellner,  Bellah,  Habermas)  sociologi- 
cal theories  will  be  considered.  The  relation- 
ship between  Islam  and  modernity,  the  link 
between  modern  class  formation  and  secular 
ideologies  and  the  evolution  of  civil  society 
in  the  Middle  East  will  he  examined. 
4  credits 
Ali  Mirsepassi 
TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

250a  Theories  of  Society 

Critical  analysis  and  application  of  theories  of 
society  focused  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Marx, 
Weber.  Durkhcim  and  Freud,  with  emphasis 
on  their  theories  of  the  development,  struc- 
ture and  consequences  of  capitalism  and 
modern  industrial  societies.  Open  to  seniors, 
juniors  and  sophomores. 
A  credits 

To  be  announced 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

310a  Seminar:  The  Sociology  of 
Courageous  Behavior 

The  application  of  theory  and  research  in 
contemporary  sociology,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  loss,  adversity  and 
courageous  response.  Case  studies  include 
women's  involvement  in  the  anti-Apartheid 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Czechoslovakia, 
resistance  during  the  European  Holocaust, 
the  battle  over  admitting  students  with  AIDS 
into  the  public  schools.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 

[311b  Seminar:  Contemporary 
Sociological  Theory] 

Theories  of  contemporary  society  and  social 
change  with  special  consideration  of  the 
works  of  A.  Hochschild,  P.  Rieff,  C.  Lasch,  D. 
Bell,  R.  Collins,  R.  Sennett,  A.  Swidler  and  D. 
Riesman.  Prerequisite:  250a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 


tive  action  with  particular  focus  on  their 

social  bases,  organizational  dynamics,  in- 
tended and  unintended  consequences  Vari 
ous  cultural,  social-structural  and  social- 
psychological  perspectives  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  such  phenomena  as  food  riots,  ma 
chine-breaking,  strikes,  student  protests  and 
collective  actions  in  the  civil  rights  struggle. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 

Richard  Fantasia 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

323b  Seminar:  Gender  and  Social  Change 

This  course  examines  theory  and  research  on 
the  construction  of  and  change  in  gender 
categ(  >ries  in  the  United  States.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  social  movements 
that  seek  to  change  gender  definitions  and 
stratification,  including  both  feminist  and 
anti-feminist  movements.  Theoretical  frame- 
works will  be  drawn  from  feminist  theory 
and  social  movement  theory.  Readings  will 
examine  historical  shifts  in  gender  relations 
and  norms,  changing  definitions  of  gender  in 
contemporary  everyday  life  and  politicized 
struggles  over  gender  definitions.  Themes 
throughout  the  course  include  the  social 
construction  of  both  femininity  and  masculin- 
ity, the  intersection  of  race,  class  and  sexual 
orientation  with  gender  and  the  growth  of  a 
politics  of  identity.  Case  studies  of  social 
movements  will  include  feminist,  lesbian  and 
gay,  right-wing,  self  help,  men's  anti-abortion 
and  pro-choice  movements.  (E) 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

PPL  353a  Seminar:  America's  People 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  immigration 
laws,  mutual  assistance  and  legal  aid.  Demo- 
graphic and  ethnography  of  particular  ethnic 
groups.  Topic  for  1993-94:  Natives  and  New- 
comers. Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
4  credits 
Peter  Rose 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


316b  Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion  and 
Collective  Action 

Examination  of  historical  and  contemporary 
expressions  of  protest,  rebellion  and  collec- 
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General  Courses 


The  Minor  in  Sociology 


404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major  in  Sociology 

Advisers:  Richard  Fantasia,  Myron  Glazer, 
Patricia  Miller,  Peter  Rose,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Richard  Fantasia. 

Basis:  101. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond  the 
introductory  course  (SOC  101):  250,  201,  either 
202  or  203,  four  courses  at  the  200  or  300  level, 
two  additional  courses  either  in  sociology  or, 
with  approval  of  the  major  adviser,  in  related 
fields  and  one  seminar  at  Smith  during  the 
senior  year — either  310,  311,  313,  316.  Majors 
are  strongly  urged  to  take  201  and  250  in  their 
sophomore  or  junior  year. 

The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Advisers:  Arturo  Escobar,  Richard  Fantasia, 
Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Donald 
Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin,  Patricia  Miller, 
Peter  Rose,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociology 
program,  one  in  the  anthropology  program. 

Basis:  S(  )C  101  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above  the 
basis 

SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330,  a  seminar  in 
sociology,  a  seminar  in  anthropology,  two 

additional  courses  in  sociology,  three-  adcli 

tion.il  courses  in  anthropology. 


Advisers:  Richard  Fantasia,  Myron  Glazer, 
Patricia  Miller,  Peter  Rose,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Basis:  101,  201  and  250,  three  additional 
courses  at  the  200  or  300  level. 


Honors 

Director:  Richard  Fantasia. 
Basis:  same  as  for  the  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  course  (SOC  101): 

1.  250,  201,  either  202  or  203,  four  courses 
at  the  200  or  300  level  and  SOC  311 
during  the  senior  year; 

2.  a  thesis  (430,  432)  written  during  two 
semesters;  or  a  thesis  (431)  written  during 
one  semester; 

3.  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


Graduate 

580a  Special  Studies 

Such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social 
organization  and  disorganization,  culture 
contacts,  problems  of  scientific  methodology. 
4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

•i  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese 


Professors 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 

and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 

Literature) 


Assistant  Professors 

Marina  Kaplan,  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and 

Portuguese  and  Latin  American  Studies) 
Angeles  J.  Placer,  Ph.D. 
Maria  Estela  Harretche,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

Charles  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Ph.D. 


Instructor 

Reyes  Lazaro,  M.A. 

Lecturer 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Arauz,  Ph.D. 


It  is  expected  that  courses  shown  in  brackets 
without  a  future  offering  date  will  be  taught 
within  the  next  three  years. 


Portuguese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  the  year-long  language  course. 

POR  100d  Elementary  Portuguese 

A  one-year  nonintensive  elementary  course 
in  spoken  and  written  Brazilian  Portuguese. 
Emphasis  first  semester  will  be  on  develop- 
ment of  oral  proficiency  and  acquisition  of 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Second  semester 
will  include  reading  and  discussion  of  short 
texts  by  modern  writers  of  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  world:  Brazil,  Portugal,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Cabo  Verde. 
8  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
M  W  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

POR  120a  Intermediate  Portuguese 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  using  various 
kinds  of  texts  (not  exclusively  literary),  films 
and  music  from  Brazil,  Portugal  and  Portu- 
guese-speaking Africa.  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


4  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[POR  210a  Literature  and  Culture  in  the 
Portuguese-Speaking  World;  Modern 
Brazilian  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  and  figures  in 
Brazilian  poetry  of  the  20th  century.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  place  of  poetry 
in  the  debate  concerning  Brazilian  national 
identity  from  the  Modernist  movement  of  the 
1920s  to  the  Quilombhoje  (African-Brazilian 
cultural  revival)  and  the  Amazonian  survival 
movements  of  today.  Also  to  be  explored  are 
the  ties  between  poetry  and  other  art  forms: 
painting,  the  graphic  arts,  the  Cinema  Novo 
and  popular  music,  particularly  Bossa  Nova 
and  the  Tropicalia  song.  To  be  offered  in 
1994-95. 
4  credits 

POR  220b  Literary  Currents  in  the 
Portuguese-Speaking  World 

A  study  of  major  literary  figures  on  the  mod- 
ern period  from  Brazil,  Portugal  and 
Lusophone  Africa.  Conducted  in  Portuguese 
Prerequisite:  POR  lOOd  or  its  equivalent. 
4  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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Spanish  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester  only 
of  5  ear-long  language  courses. 

SPN  lOOd  Elementary  Spanish 

8  credits 

Sec.  A:  Reyes Ldzaro,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th 

8-8:50  a.m. 

Sec.  B:  Erna  Berndt  Kelley  (first  semester), 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente  (second  semester), 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

Sec.  C:  Maria Estela Harretche,  MWF11 

a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Sec.  D:  Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz,  MWF 

1:10-2:30  p.m. 

SPN  llOd  Intensive  Spanish 

12  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 

Six  class  hours  as  follows:  MWF  9-9:50  a.m., 

Th  &-8:50  a.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

SPN  120d  Intermediate  Spanish 

Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern 
prose.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  or 
lOOd. 
8  credits 

Sec.  A:  Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz,  MWF 
11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Sec.  B:  Angeles  Placer,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m., 
Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

Sec.  C:  Nicomedes  Sudrez  A rauz  (first  semes- 
ter), Maria  Estela  Harretche  (second  semes- 
ter), MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

SPN  150a  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Reading 

Review  of  Spanish  grammar  with  emphasis  on 

specific  problem  areas  in  structure  and  syntax. 

Readings  include  Spanish  and  Latin  American 

short  stories  and  plays. 

4  credits 

Reyes  Ldzaro 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

SPN  220a  Intermediate  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cultural 
topic  s  and  problems  related  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 

units  or  llOd,  L20d,  or  150a. 

i  ( redits 

Se<     \   Maria  Estela  f/arretcbe,  MWF  9-9:50 

a.m. 

Sa    B:  Nam  v  Saporta  Sternbach,  M  W  F  10- 

10:50  a.m. 


SPN  222b  Advanced  Composition 

A  course  intended  to  develop  writing  skills 
with  emphasis  on  the  practice  of  various 
types  of  writing:  fonnal  letter  writing;  de- 
scription, narration  and  analysis  of  events; 
analysis  of  literary  texts;  research  paper 
writing.  It  includes  a  general  grammar  re- 
view as  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
composition.  Prerequisite:  sufficient  profi- 
ciency in  Spanish. 
4  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


Spanish  Literature 

SPN  250a  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  I 

An  introduction  to  literary  movements  and 

genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  llOd, 

120d,  or  150a. 

4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

SPN  251b  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  n 

Literary  movements  and  genres  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 

entrance  units  or  llOd,  120d,  or  150a. 

4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


Latin  American  Literature 

SLL  260a  Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  I 

A  historical  perspective  of  Latin  American 
literature  as  expression  of  the  cultural  devel- 
opment of  the  continent  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  political  and  economic  depen- 
dence, from  the  colonial  period  until  the 
present  time.  Prerequisite:  four  entrance 
units  or  llOd,  120d,  or  150a. 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

SLL  26 lb  Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  n 

A  study  of  the  development  of  genres  and 
periods  in  Latin  American  literature.  Special 
attention  will  he  given  to  the  relationship 
between  the  evolution  of  literary  forms  and 
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social  context.  Some  topics  to  he  explored 
include  genre  as  a  contract  between  writer 
and  audience,  literary  periods  and  move- 
ments as  ideological  constructs  and  the  Latin 
American  adaptation  of  European  models. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  HOd, 
I20d,  or  150a. 
4  credits 
Manna  Kaplan 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[SIX  265b  Topics  in  Latin  American 

Literature] 

4  credits 

CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
Women  Writers 

This  course  explores  women's  writings  in 
Spanish  America  from  the  17th  Century  to 
the  present  and  the  resonances  they  may 
have  for  U.S.  Latina  writers.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  two 
groups:  obstacles,  tradition,  innovation,  lan- 
guage (bilingualism),  potential  readership, 
cultural  and  sexual  identity,  solidarity  with 
one  another.  Writers  include  Sor  Juana  Ines 
de  la  Cruz,  Maria  Luisa  Bombal,  Rosario 
Ferre,  Elena  Poniatowska,  Cherrie  Moraga, 
Gloria  Anzaldua,  Lorna  Dee  Cervantes, 
Sandra  Cisneros  and  Ana  Castillo.  Reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  is  useful  but  is  not 
required. 
4  credits 

Money  Saporta  Stem  bach 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Spanish  Literature 

The  prerequisites  for  the  following  Spanish 
courses  are  250a  or  251b,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 


The  Formative  Period 

SPN  330b  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 
Chronicles  and  Ballads 

A  study  of  the  continuity  of  Spanish  epic 

themes  from  the  Cantares  de  gesta  to  the 

Romancero. 

4  credits 

Maria  Estela  Harretche 

T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 


[SPN  331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages  in  Literature] 

The  legacy  of  the  Moorish,  Jewish  and  Chris 
nan  traditions. 
t  credits 

[SPN  332a  El  Libro  de  buen  amor  and  La 
Celestina] 

Study  of  medieval  and  pre-Renaissance 

themes. 

4  credits 


The  Imperial  Period 

SPN  340a  Cervantes:  The  Birth  of  the 
Modern  Novel 

Detailed  reading  and  discussion  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mane  ha  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  back- 
ground of  Cervantes'  literary  creation. 
4  credits 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[SPN  344b  Ideological  Framework  of  the 
Imperial  Age] 

An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of  thought 
in  16th-century  Spain  and  their  influence  on 
life  and  literature  against  the  background  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
4  credits 

[SPN  345b  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Prose] 

Focus  on  short  fiction,  including  the  Moorish 
novella,  Cervantes'  exemplary  novels  and 
works  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Maria 
Zayas  and  Velez  de  Guevara. 
4  credits 

[SPN  347b  Golden  Age  Drama] 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  plays  by 
Encina,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de 
Molina,  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  The  theatre  in 
relation  to  literary,  social  and  religious 
thought. 
4  credits 

CLT  350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and  West 

A  study  of  poetic  sequences  in  Europe  and 
Japan  in  pre-modern  and  modern  times.  The 
course  will  examine  the  strategies  of  form 
and  content  that  define  such  sequences  as 
Dante's  VUaNuova,  Ronsard's  Sonnets  pour 
Helene,  Gongora's  Soledades,  Garcia  Lorca's 
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Poeta  en  Nueva  York,  T.S.  Eliot's  Four  Quar- 
tets. The  Diary  oflzumi  Shikibu,  and  renga 
and  haikai  sequences  by  Shikei,  Basho  and 
others.  All  texts  available  in  English  transla- 
tion. 
4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 
TTh  1:10-2:50  p.m. 


The  Modern  Period 

[SPN  360b  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 
in  the  Context  of  Cultural  History:  From 
Romanticism  to  Realism] 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century 
as  an  interplay  between  artistic  expression 
and  underlying  sets  of  values,  social  and 
political  developments  and  ideological  con- 
flicts. 
4  credits 

[SPN  362b  Galdos] 

A  study  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual 
and  society  in  late  19th-century  Spain 
through  the  novels  of  Benito  Perez  Galdos. 
Readings  include:  La  Desheredada,  El  amigo 
Manso,  Fortunata  y Jacinta. 
4  credits 

SPN  363a  Contemporary  Women 
Novelists  of  Spain 

A  study  of  women  and  literature  in  contem- 
porary Spain.  Topics  include:  the  questioning 
of  traditional  values  and  institutions,  the 
desire  for  independence  from  rigid  female 
roles,  women's  struggle  against  an  oppressive 
system  through  literary  satire  and  denuncia- 
tion, the  search  for  a  female  identity  and  the 
growing  feminist  consciousness  of  the  con- 
temporary Spanish  woman.  Readings  of 
Laforet,  Martin  Gaite,  Moix,  Tusquets  and 
Montero. 
4  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[SPN  364b  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The 
Generation  of  98] 

The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen  in  the  writings 
ol  the  40  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Readings  by  LJnamuno,  Machado,  P10 
Baroja,  Valle-Inclan  and  A/.orin. 
4  credits 


[SPN  365a  Spanish  Post-War  Novel] 

Examination  and  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical, political  and  sociological  aftermath  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  through  the  characters 
and  narrative  styles  of  such  novelists  as 
Camilo  Jose  Cela,  Juan  Goytisolo,  Luis  Mar- 
tin-Santos and  Juan  Benet. 
4  credits 

[SPN  366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism: 
20th-century  Spanish  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  genre's  development  from 
Machado  to  Gil  de  Biedma  against  the  back- 
ground of  cultural  and  historical  events  that 
helped  to  shape  it:  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  emergence  of  the  European  avant- 
garde,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  Franco's 
dictatorial  regime. 
4  credits 


Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Latin  American  Literature 

A  study  of  Latin  American  literature  through 
one  of  four  focuses:  genre,  region,  themes, 
or  literary  movements.  In  all  four,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  such  issues  as  changing 
political,  social  and  regional  contexts;  race, 
gender  and  national  identity;  and  European 
and  North  American  models. 

Each  course  will  be  an  examination  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  Latin  American 
literature  attempts  to  define  its  identity  and 
to  produce  an  autonomous  discourse. 

Prerequisite  for  all  four  courses  is  SLL  260a 
or  26lb  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
student  may  repeat  a  course  when  the  topic 
is  different. 

LAS  301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin 
American  Studies 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Culture  and  Society  in  the 
Andes.  This  seminar  will  examine  Andean 
peoples'  unique  contributions  to  human 
culture  and  the  ways  Andean  societies  have 
responded  to  and  been  changed  by  outside 
forces.  Readings  will  examine  some  of  the 
following  subjects:  Andean  cosmology  and 
principles  of  social  and  economic  organiza- 
tion; social  differentiation  and  ethnicity  un- 
der colonialism;  Andean  concepts  of  sexual 
complementarity  and  Spanish  patriarchy; 
migration,  urbanization  and  modernity;  the 
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Left,  identity  politics  and  Sendero  Luminoso. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 
W  1-2:50  pan. 


SLL  370b  Literary  Genres  in  Spanish 
America 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Short  Story  in  His- 
panic America.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
20th-century  short  stories.  Authors,  both 
male  and  female,  may  include:  Arreola, 
Ribeyro,  Sommers,  Castellanos,  Garro,  Peri 
Rossi,  Borges,  Cortazar,  or  others.  We  will 
discuss  the  individual  authors,  contrast  styles 
and  interests,  and  learn  some  critical  termi- 
nology for  literary  analysis. 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

SLL  371a  Latin  American  Literature 
Within  a  Regional  Context 

Topic  for  1993-94:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  quest  for  national  sover- 
eignty and  cultural  identity.  We  will  read 
authors  such  as  Antonio  S.  Pedreira,  Tomas 
Blanco,  Pales  Matos,  Julia  de  Burgos,  A.  Diaz 
Alfaro,  Magali  Garcia  Ramis  and  others 
whose  literature  forged  the  discourse  of 
cultural  resistance  after  the  North  American 
Occupation  in  1898.  Examining  the  phenom- 
enon of  migration,  we  will  also  view  how 
that  discourse  has  been  articulated  in  Puerto 
Rican  authors  from  the  U.S.  We  will  bring 
into  focus  other  expressions  of  cultural  resis- 
tance as  well,  such  as  music  and  painting. 
4  credits 
Angeles >  Placer 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

[SLL  372a  Themes  in  Latin  American 
Literature] 

4  credits 

[SLL  373b  Literary  Movements  in  Spanish 

America] 

I  credits 

SPP  404a  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  Literatures 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 
majors  and  honors  students. 
4  credits 


SPP  404b  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  Literatures 

»  c  [edits 

SPP  424a  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

Admission  for  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
department. 

4  credits 

SPP  424b  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

4  credits 


The  Majors 

The  following  preparation  is  recommended 
for  students  who  intend  to  take  the  Spanish 
or  Latin  American  major:  courses  in  classics, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  translation;  courses 
in  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a 
reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage. CLT  300a  is  strongly  recommended. 

Adviser  for  the  Spanish  Major:  Reyes 
Lazaro. 

Adviser  for  the  Latin  American  Literature 
Major:  Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

Adviser  for  the  Luso-Brazilian  Major: 

Charles  Cutler. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Erna  Berndt 
Kelley. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  majors. 

The  courses  that  are  the  basis  for  the  majors 
are  nonnally  to  be  taken  at  Smith  College. 


Spanish 


Basis:  SPN  250a  and  SPN  251b. 

Requirements:  seven  semester  courses,  in 
addition  to  the  basis,  above  the  100  level. 
Majors  must  elect  300-level  courses  from 
each  of  the  periods  (formative,  imperial, 
modern);  three  of  these,  one  in  each  period, 
must  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Smith 
College.  Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least 
one  course  in  Latin  American  Literature. 
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Latin  American  Literature 


Basis:  SIX  260a  and  SIX  26lb. 

Requirements:  three  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: SIX  370,  371,  [372],  [3731,  404;  one  course 
related  to  Brazil;  and  three  additional  courses 
in  the  department,  such  as  SPN  220,  [SIX 
265],  CLT  268  and  courses  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. 

Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly 
urged  to  elect  courses  in  other  departments 
dealing  with  Latin  America. 


Requirements:  five  courses  in  Latin  American 
literature.  These  must  include  SLL  260a  and 
26lb,  and  two  courses  at  the  300  level. 


Latin  American  Area  Studies 


See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 


Luso-Brazilian  Studies 


Latin  American  Area  Studies 


See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 

For  students  interested  not  only  in  literature, 
but  in  such  fields  as  anthropology,  econom- 
ics, government  and  history. 


Luso-Brazilian  Studies 

Basis:  HST  260a  and  263b. 

Requirements:  two  of  the  following:  POR 
220,  [SLL  265];  five  semester  courses  (at  the 
intermediate  or  advanced  level),  to  be  se- 
lected from  Afro-American  studies,  anthropol- 
ogy, art,  economics,  government,  history,  or 
literature,  dealing  with  the  Portuguese-speak- 
ing world;  at  least  two  of  the  five  must  be 
300-level  courses. 


The  Minors 

Advisers:  Same  as  listed  for  the  majors. 


Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  the 
Portuguese-speaking  world  to  be  selected 
from  anthropology,  art,  dance,  economics, 
government,  history,  or  literature.  These 
must  include  HST  260  and  261  and  two 
courses  selected  from  the  following:  POR 
220,  [SLL  265]  and  one  300-level  course. 


Honors 

Director  for  Spanish  Literature:  Alice 
Rodrigues  Clemente. 

Director  for  Latin  American  Literature: 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Spanish  Literature 

Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
major.  A  thesis,  normally  to  be  written  dur- 
ing the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  An 
examination  on  the  period  or  genre  of  the 
thesis. 


Spanish  Literature 


Latin  American  Literature 


Requirements:  five  courses  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture.  These  must  include  SPN  250a  and  251b, 
and  two  courses  .it  (he  300  level. 


Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Literature  major.  A  thesis,  normally 
to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  An  examination  on  the  period  or 
genre  of  the  thesis. 
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Theatre 


Professor 

"Leonard  Berkman,  D.F.A. 

Associate  Professors 

John  I).  Hellweg,  Ph.D. 

Catherine  H.  Smith,  M.F.A.,  Chair  (second 

semester) 
"Deborah  Lubar,  M.F.A.,  Chair  (first  semester) 


Assistant  Professors 

Andrea  Hairston,  M.A. 
Ellen  Kaplan,  M.F.A. 
Susan  Clark,  Ph.D. 
Nancy  Schertler,  B.A. 
Phillip  Baldwin,  M.F.A. 

Lecturer 

2Shelley  Wyant 


100a  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  scenic, 
costume,  lighting  and  sound  design  and  an 
exploration  of  their  relationship  to  other 
theatre  production  elements  and  the  visual 
arts.  The  class  will  attend  local  productions. 
Especially  designed  for  those  with  a  limited 
background  in  theatre,  it  will  involve  class 
discussion,  participation  and  projects  as 
appropriate  to  the  topic.  Open  to  all  students 
but  particularly  recommended  for  first-year 
students  and  sophomores.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15. 
4  credits 
Catherine  Smith 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  M  2:40-4  p.m.  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor 

[100b  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design] 

A  repetition  of  100a.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

198a  Theatre  and  Society:  Prehistory  to 
the  Renaissance 

Sex,  religion  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  a  reflection 
of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  the  birth 
of  theatre  in  ritual,  to  religious  theatre  in 
Japan  and  Europe,  through  the  popular  the- 
atre of  the  Renaissance.  How  nationalism, 
ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality,  gods,  class  and 
other  social  concepts  are  constructed  through 


playwriting,  performance  and  presentation. 
The  course  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
study  of  contemporary  multicultural  drama. 
Attendance  will  be  required  at  selected  perfor- 
mances. Each  section  limited  to  30. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 

Sec:  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  B:  T  Th  9-10:20 
p.m. 

199b  Theatre  and  Society:  Renaissance  to 
the  Birth  of  Modern  Drama 

Sex,  religion  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  a  reflection 
of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  Rennaisance,  to  romanticism 
and  the  birth  of  melodrama,  through  the 
beginnings  of  realism  in  the  theatre.  How 
nationalism,  ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality,  gods, 
class  and  other  social  concepts  are  con- 
structed through  playwriting,  performance 
and  presentation.  The  course  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  contemporary 
multicultural  drama.  Attendance  will  be  re- 
quired at  selected  performances. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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History,  Literature,  Criticism 

211b  European  Drama:  From  Commedia 
to  Chekhov 

Exploration  of  innovation  and  change  in  the 
European  theatre  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Representative  work 
from  1513  to  1904  will  be  considered  histori- 
cally and  analytically  with  reference  to  dra- 
matic theory,  comparative  symbology,  native 
dramatic  traditions  and  the  creation  of  an 
international  repertoire.  Playwrights  to  be 
considered  include  Gozzi,  Goldoni, 
Shakespeare,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Schiller,  Buchner,  Ibsen  and  Chekhov. 
Through  readings,  presentations  and  films, 
the  course  places  major  dramas  of  the  era  in 
their  social  and  theatrical  contexts. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama 

A  survey  extending  from  America's  early 
struggle  to  develop  a  national  voice  in  drama 
and  popular  entertainment  to  the  current 
proliferation  of  many  voices  under  the  Ameri- 
can banner.  The  course  will  explore  the  repre- 
sentation of  Native  Americans,  women,  Afri- 
can Americans,  Hispanics  and  homosexuals  in 
the  drama  of  the  nation.  Some  playwrights 
who  will  be  studied  include  Miller,  Hwang, 
O'Neill,  Fornes,  Wilson,  Valdez,  Neihardt, 
Childress,  Hurston,  Kopit,  Shange,  Treadwell, 
Glaspell,  Chambers  and  Fierstein.  In  addition 
to  writers,  the  work  of  designers,  managers 
and  directors  who  helped  to  shape  the  "melt- 
ing pot"  of  American  drama  will  be  examined. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

214a  Black  Theatre 

A  study  of  the  black  experience  as  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on 
the  black  playwrights,  performers  and  the- 
atres of  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  The  special 
focus  on  black  theatre  in  the  United  States 
makes  tins  <  ourse  integral  with  Afro-Ameri- 
c  an  Studies  offerings. 

4  c  redits 

Andrea  Hairston 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


217a  Modern  European  Drama 

The  plays,  theatres  and  playwrights  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  in  Europe. 
From  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw,  Chekhov, 
Wedekind  and  Gorky  to  the  widespread 
experimentation  of  the  1920s  (e.g.,  Jarry, 
Artaud,  Stein,  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello, 
Mayakovsky,  Fleisser,  early  Brecht).  Special 
attention  to  issues  of  gender,  class,  warfare 
and  other  personal/political  foci.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  performances. 
4  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

12 18b  Modern  European  Drama] 

Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the 
1930s  to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be 
studied  include  later  Brecht,  Camus,  Sartre, 
Anouilh,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Pinter, 
Duras,  Handke,  Fo,  Havel,  Friel  and 
Churchill.  Special  attention  to  issues  of  gen- 
der, class,  warfare  and  other  personal/politi- 
cal foci.  Attendance  required  at  selected 
performances.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
4  credits 

The  following  advanced  courses  in  history, 
literature  and  criticism  have  limited  enroll- 
ments as  indicated. 

300a  Women  in  Theatre 

An  exploration  of  women  who  have  shaped 
the  contemporary  theatre  either  directly  or 
historically.  The  course  will  examine  plays 
written  by  women,  ranging  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  1990s,  as  well  as  study  the  ca- 
reers and  accomplishments  of  women  direc- 
tors, managers  and  performers.  Struggles 
over  issues  of  equality,  sexuality,  class, 
ethnicity  and  politics  will  provide  the  cultural 
background  for  discussions.  Particular  pro- 
ductions will  be  highlighted  "defining  mo- 
ments" in  the  history  of  women  in  the  the- 
atre. Among  the  women  to  be  studied: 
Hroswitha,  Behn,  Vestris,  Mowatt,  Cushman, 
Duncan,  Duse,  Bernhardt,  Churchill, 
Glaspell,  Terry,  Shange,  Mann,  Akalaitis  and 
Hughes.  Pennission  of  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
M  W  10a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[313a  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama] 

Topic  Griselda  Gambaro  and  Contemporary 

Latina  latino  Drama  of  the  Americas.  This 
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course  will  explore  the  collective  conscious- 
ness of  oppression,  displacement,  identity- 
quest  and  the  politics  of  imagination  in  the 
work  of  such  disparate  dramatists  of  South, 
Central  and  North  America  as  Gambaro, 
Vargas  Uosa,  Fornes,  Puig,  Garro,  Athayde, 
Sanchez-Scon,  Alegria,  Dorfman,  Aloma, 
Pinera.  Piriero,  Carballido,  Moraga,  Boal, 
Talesnik,  Rivera,  Fuentes,  Suassuna, 
Hernandez,  Alvarez,  Gomes,  Machado, 
Skarmeta  and  others.  Headings  will  Ix?  in  En- 
glish or  English  translation.  Permission  of  the 
iDStmctor  is  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
{  credits 

31 4b  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Creating  Performance 
Texts.  The  topic  explores  performance  as  it 
exists  apart  from  scripted  "plays,"  by  examin- 
ing and  creating  non-scripted  presentations. 
A  basic  grounding  in  performance  theory  is 
followed  by  group  projects  in  which  students 
initiate,  develop  and  present  performer- 
generated  events.  The  class  raises  questions 
about  the  nature  of  performance  and  the 
multiple  expressions  of  performance  in  his- 
tory and  across  cultures.  We  will  discuss  the 
origins,  aesthetics  and  socio-political  function 
of  performance,  as  well  as  the  intersection  of 
theatre  and  visual  arts  (performance  art  and 
mixed  media  presentations).  Students  de- 
velop a  performance  work  or  installation  as 
the  final  project.  Permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

315b  Colloquium:  African  and  Caribbean 
Theatre 

A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  Afri- 
can and  Caribbean  Theatre  from  the  1950s  to 
the  present.  Using  playscripts,  films  and 
critical  writings,  we  will  investigate  the  aes- 
thetics, the  spirit  and  the  context  of  such 
authors  as  Aimee  Cesaire,  Derek  Wallcott, 
Efua  Sutherland,  Wole  Soyinka,  John  Kani, 
Winston  Ntshona,  Mbongeni  Ngema  and 
Percy  Mtwa.  Historical  precendents  such  as 
Yoruba  Opera,  related  artistic  expression 
such  as  Ballet  Africain  and  Carnival  and 
performance  theory  will  also  be  considered. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20. 
4  credits 

A  ndrea  Ha  irsto  n 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


31 6a  Contemporary  Canadian  Drama 

Michel  Tremblav  and  contemporary  Cana- 
dian playwrights.  Study  of  the  entirety  of 
Tremblav  s  writing  for  the  stage  to  date, 
within  the  context  of  political/personal  de- 
velopments and  issues  of  gender,  class  and 
racial,  cultural  and  sexual  identity  in  English 
Canadian  and  French  Canadian  drama  of  the 
past  two  decades.  Other  playwrights  studied 
include  Gratien  Gelinas,  Judith  Thompson, 
George  Walker,  Erika  Ritter,  David  French, 
Beverly  Simons,  Rene  Daniel  DuBois  and 
Margaret  Hollingsworth. 
4  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[317a  Movements  in  Design] 

4  credits 

[318b  Movements  in  Design] 

4  credits 

REL  373a  Colloquium:  Religion  and 
Theatre  in  Southeast  Asia 

An  introductory  exploration  of  oral  and 
written  texts,  performance  traditions,  reli- 
gious buildings  and  liturgies  prevalent  in 
selected  cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ances- 
tors, shamans,  shadow  puppets,  trance,  the 
dalang,  masked  dance  performances,  stupas, 
temples  and  indigenous  assimilations  of  the 
Mahabharata,  Ramayana  and  lives  of  the 
Buddha  will  be  examined.  Students  will 
explore  specific  performance  styles  along 
with  independent  research.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of  the 
instructors  is  required.  (E). 
4  credits 

John  Hellweg,  Dennis  Hudson  (Religion) 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 


Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:  "L"  indicates  that 
enrollment  is  limited;  "P"  indicates  that  per- 
mission of  the  instructor  is  required.  Please 
note:  registration  without  securing  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  where  required  will  not 
assure  course  admittance. 

l4la  Acting  I 

Introduction  to  physical,  vocal  and  interpre- 
tative aspects  of  performance,  with  emphasis 
on  creativity,  concentration  and  depth  of 
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expression.  Enrollment  limited  to  18.  Four 

class  hours.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is 

required. 

4  credits 

Section  A:  M  W  10  a.m.-noon,  To  be  an- 

junmced 

Section  B:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Ellen  Kaplan 

l4lb  Acting  I 

A  repetition  of  141a.  Introduction  to  physical, 
vocal  and  interpretative  aspects  of  perfor- 
mance, with  emphasis  on  creativity,  concen- 
tration and  depth  of  expression.  Enrollment 
limited  to  18.  Four  class  hours.  Permission  of 
the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 

Section  A:  M  W  10  a.m.-noon,  To  be 
announced 

Section  B:  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  To  be 
announced 

[151a  Stagecraft] 

A  study  of  the  construction  of  scenery  and 
props  for  the  stage.  The  fundamental  theories, 
methods  and  techniques  of  translating  the 
design  to  the  physical  stage.  Two  hours  of 
shop  time  required  weekly  in  addition  to  class 
and  lab  time.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 

151b  Stagecraft 

A  repetition  of  151a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
4  credits 
Phillip  Baldwin 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

200a  Theatre  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  department  productions. 
Students  in  the  first  semester  of  enrollment 
are  assigned  to  a  production  run  crew.  In 
subsequent  semesters  of  enrollment  students 
elect  to  fulfill  course  requirements  from  a 
wide  array  of  production-related  responsibili- 
ties. May  be  taken  four  times  for  credit,  with 
a  maximum  of  two  credits  per  semester. 
There  will  be  one  general  meeting  on  Friday, 
September  10,  at  1:10  p.m. 
1  credit 
Phillip  Baldwin,  Director 

200b  Theatre  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a.  There  will  lx-  one  general 

nutting  on  Friday,  January  28,  1994,  at  1:10 

p.m.  in  the  Green  Room.  Theatre  Building. 

l  c  redil 

Phillip  Baldwin,  Dire<  tor 


[242a  Acting  H] 

Concentrated  performance  work  focusing  on 
approaches  to  characterization,  stressing  the 
situational  intentions  of  the  character,  the 
action  of  the  dramatized  situation  and  the 
inherent  stylistic  demands  of  the  text.  Prereq- 
uisite: 141a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 

242b  Acting  II 

A  repetition  of  242a.  Prerequisite:  141a  or  b. 

Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Permission  of  the 

instructor  is  required. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

243b  Acting  n 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Improvisation.  An  intensive 
exploration  of  specific  approaches  to  improvisa- 
tion (Authentic  Movement,  Contact  Improvisa- 
tion, transformational  exercises  and  theatre 
games)  which  enhance  the  agility,  resourceful- 
ness and  creativity  of  the  performer.  Prerequisite: 
141a  or  b,  or  its  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
M  W  1:10-3:40  p.m. 

252a  Scene  Design  I 

Study  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  con- 
tribution of  space  and  environment  to  the 
creation  of  the  world  of  the  play  and  to  the 
theatre  experience  as  a  whole,  with  emphasis 
on  the  theory  and  creative  process  of  design 
and  skills  for  design  communication.  L  and  P. 
Enrollment  limited  to  14. 
4  credits 
Phillip  Balduin 
M  W  1:10-3:30  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

252b  Scene  Design  I 

A  repetition  of  252a.  Enrollment  limited  to  14. 

4  credits 

Phillip  Baldwin 

M  W  1:10-3:30  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

253a  Lighting  Design  I 

The  exploration  and  application  of  elements  of 
design  (color,  texture,  intensity,  line,  composi- 
tion) as  they  relate  to  lighting  for  theatre  and 
dance   Production  work  required.  L. 
i  credits 

Nancy  Schertler 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 
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253b  Lighting  Design  I 

A  repetition  of  253a. 

4  credits 

fbney  Schertler 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

254a  Costume  Design  I 

The  design  elements  of  line,  texture,  color 
and  gesture  and  application  of  these  ele- 
ments in  designing  characters.  The  history  of 
the  fashion  silhouette.  Introduction  to  pro- 
duction techniques.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
\  credits 

Catherine  Smith 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[254b  Costume  Design  I] 

A  repetition  of  254a.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
\  credits 

26la  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright 
and  the  writer  for  television  and  the  cinema. 
Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dialogue  of  a 
few  selected  plays.  Exercises  in  writing  for 
various  media.  Plays  by  students  will  be 
considered  for  staging.  L  and  P  with  writing 
sample  required. 
4  credits 

Section  A:  Andrea  Hairston,  T  1-3:30  p.m. 
Section  B:  Leonard  Berkman,  Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

26lb  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

A  repetition  of  26la. 
4  credits 

Andrea  Hairston 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 

262a  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

Advanced  work.  Prerequisite:  26la  or  b.  L 

and  P. 

4  credits 

Section  A:  Andrea  Hairston,  T  1-3:30  p.m. 

Section  B:  Leonard  Berkman,  Th  1-3:30  p.m. 

262b  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

A  repetition  of  262a. 
4  credits 

Andrea  Liairston 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 

[342a  Acting  HI] 

L  and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  22. 
4  credits 


343b  Acting  III 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Voice  and  the  Text. 

Through  breathing,  relaxation,  balance  and 
alignment,  and  physical  exploration,  we  will 
work  to  open  the  vocal  instrument  and  de- 
velop responsiveness  to  inner  impulses 
Kes(  niance,  range  and  flexibility  will  be 
developed  and  explored  working  with  texts 
that  will  include  verse  (poems  and  scenes). 
dialogue  and  prose.  Prerequisite:  It  la  or  b 
or  its  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
M  W  1:10-3:40  p.m. 

344a  Directing  I 

This  course  focuses  upon  interpretative  ap- 
proaches to  performance  pieces  (texts, 
scores,  improvisations,  etc.)  and  how  they 
may  be  realized  and  animated  through  char- 
acterization, composition,  movement,  rhythm 
and  style.  Prerequisites:  Acting  I  or  its 
equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  8. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

344b  Directing  I 

A  repetition  of  344a.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  14. 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 

345a  Directing  n 

This  course  focuses  upon  interpretative  ap- 
proaches to  performance  pieces  (texts,  scores, 
improvisations,  etc.)  and  how  they  may  be 
realized  and  animated  through  characteriza- 
tion, composition,  movement,  rhythm  and 
style.  The  final  project  for  the  course  will 
entail  the  direction  of  a  one-act  play.  Prerequi- 
sites: 344a  or  b  or  its  equivalent  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  4. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

345b  Directing  II 

A  repetition  of  345a.  Enrollment  limited  to  8. 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 
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352a  Scene  Design  U 

An  advanced  study  in  scene  design  empha- 
sizing various  approaches  to  research,  devel- 
opment, communication  and  implementation 
of  the  design  idea.  Production  work  required. 
L  and  P. 
4  credits 
Phillip  Baldwin 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[352b  Scene  Design  n] 

A  repetition  of  352a. 
4  credits 

353a  Lighting  Design  II 

A  study  of  lighting  design  through  explora- 
tion of  different  types  of  stage  spaces  both  in 
project-on-paper  work  and  in  realized  de- 
signs. Design  analysis  and  lighting  orchestra- 
tions for  several  plays.  Production  work 
required.  Prerequisite:  253a  or  b  or  P. 
4  credits 
Nancy  Schertler 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

353b  Lighting  Design  II 

A  repetition  of  353a. 

4  credits 

Nancy  Schertler 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

354b  Costume  Design  II 

The  integration  of  the  design  elements  of 
line,  texture,  color,  gesture  and  movement 
into  unified  production  styles.  Further  study 
of  the  history  of  clothing,  construction  tech- 
niques and  rendering.  Prerequisites:  254a  or 
b  and  P. 
4  credits 
Catherine  Smith 
To  be  arranged 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
ol  the  department.  Departmental  permission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

I  tO  4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  John  Hellweg. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

1.  198a  and  199b  as  the  basis. 

2.  A  poly-cultural  sampling  of  three  courses 
from  Division  A:  history,  literature, 
criticism. 

3.  Three  courses  from  Division  B:  Theory 
and  Performance.  These  must  be  chosen 
as  follows:  one  acting  or  four-credit 
dance  course  (l4laorbora  four-credit 
dance  course);  one  design  or  technical 
course  (151a  or  b,  252a  or  b,  253a  or  b, 
or  254a  or  b);  one  directing, 
choreography,  or  playwriting  course 
(344a  or  b,  26la  or  b,  or  DAN  353a  or  b). 

4.  Four  semesters  (or  four  credits)  of  200. 

5.  One  additional  course  from  either 
Division  A  or  Division  B. 

Students  choosing  dance  as  their  area  of 
special  interest  will  fulfill  requirements  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Dance. 
These  requirements  involve  11  semester 
courses:  THE  198  and  THE  199;  DAN  151; 
DAN  171;  one  from  dramatic  literature;  one 
from  design  or  technical  theatre;  three  dance 
studio  courses;  two  credits  of  THE  200;  DAN 
272  or  [2731;  one  additional  course  in  Dance 
Theory  at  the  300-level  and  one  additional 
four  credit  course  in  theatre  from  either 
Division  A  or  B  at  the  300  level. 

Students  with  a  dance  emphasis  should 
consult  with  a  dance  faculty  member  in 
addition  to  a  major  adviser  in  the  theatre 
department. 

All  majors  are  encouraged  to  include  courses 
in  art  and  music  in  their  programs.  Other 
courses  recommended  by  the  department 
include  ENG  222a,  ENG  222b;  dramatic 
literature  in  any  of  the  language  depart- 
ments. 


Dance  ( See  Dance-  Department  also.) 
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The  Minor 

Advisers:  Memlx'rs  of  the  Department 

Requirements:  six  courses. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

In  addition  to  the  basis:  one  semester  course 
approved  by  an  adviser  in  each  of  three  of 
the  following  different  divisions  plus  one 
four-credit  course  of  the  students  choice 
(including,  as  an  option,  four  credits  of  200 
Theatre  Production): 

a.  History,  Literature,  Criticism; 

b.  Acting,  Dance,  Choreography,  Directing, 
or  Playwriting;  and 

c.  Costume,  Lighting,  or  Scene  Design. 

Honors 

Director:  Leonard  Berkman  (Fall  1993), 
Susan  Clark  (Spring  1994). 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


b    a  creative  project  in  acting,  dance-, 
design,  direction,  playwriting, 
choreography,  or  stagecraft. 
Performance  projects  should  he- 
supplemented  by  production  materials 
(logs,  directors'  notebooks,  etc.)  as 
requested  by  the  department.  All 
creative  projects  are  to  be 
supplemented  as  well  by  a  re-search 
paper  relating  the  project  to  its  specific 
theatrical  context  (historical,  thematic, 
stylistic,  or  other). 
Work  for  a  one-semester  thesis  or  project/ 
paper  must  be  done  in  the  first  semester  < >f 
the  senior  year,  and  the  thesis  or 
component  research  paper  is  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester.  Work  for 
a  two-semester  thesis  or  project/paper 
must  be  done  during  the  senior  year,  and 
the  thesis  or  component  research  paper  is 
due  on  April  15. 

Two  examinations:  a  general  examination 
in  the  theatre  arts  and  an  oral  examination 
in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors 
thesis  or  project/paper. 


Graduate 


431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements  for  the  degree  with  honors: 

1.  Proposals  for  the  honors  program  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  in  the 
semester  preceding  entrance  into  the 
honors  program  and  no  later  than  March 

1 5  of  the  second  semester  of  the  junior 
year.  The  department  recommends  that  all 
prospective  theatre  honors  students  enter 
the  program  at  the  outset  of  the  junior 
year. 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  of 
the  major.  These,  listed  above,  should  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for 
seminars  and  independent  study  in  the 
department  and  in  approved  related 
departments  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 

3.  Completion  of  honors  work  will  be: 

a.   a  thesis  in  literature,  aesthetics,  critical 
analyses,  or  history  of  any  of  the  the- 
atre arts;  or 


Adviser:  Andrea  Hairston. 

M.F.A.  in  Playwriting,  please  refer  to  pp.  30-31. 

512a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech 
and  Movement 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

512b  Advanced  Studies  in  Theatre 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

513a  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

4  credits 

A.  Scene  Design 
Phillip  Baldwin 

B.  Lighting  Design 
Nancy  Schertler 

C.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting 
Catherine  Smith 

D.  Technical  Production 
To  be  cumounced 

513b  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

A  repetition  of  513a. 
4  credits 
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515a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic 
Literature,  History,  Criticism  and 
Playwriting 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

515b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic 
Literature,  History,  Criticism  and 
Playwriting 

A  repetition  of  515a. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

580a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590d  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590a  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Third  World  Development  Studies 


Advisers 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Co-Director 

Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Co-Director 

Ann  Zulawski,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 


Third  World  development  studies,  a 
multidisciplinary  social  science  program, 
explores  the  transformation  of  African,  Asian, 
Latin  American  and  Middle  Eastern  societies 
since  the  16th  century.  The  program  offers 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  systematically 
analyze  processes  of  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  ideological  change  in  these  regions 
as  they  respond  to  contact  with  the  West. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  introduce  the  par- 
ticipant to  the  diverse  analytical  perspectives 
:)f  anthropology,  economics,  history  and 
political  science  while  ensuring  that  the  stu- 
dent has  a  sustained  familiarity  with  one 
geographical  region. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  with  at 
least  one  but  no  more  than  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  four  disciplines  participating  in 
the  minor.  Two  of  the  courses  in  the  minor 
must  reflect  a  regional  concentration  on 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  or  the  Middle 
Fast.  See  departmental  and  program  listings 
for  course  prerequisites.  Five  College  courses 
may  be  included  with  the  consent  of  the 
minor  adviser. 


Afro-American  Studies 


Anthropology 


[218b 


History  of  Southern  Africa  (1600 
to  about  1980)1 


130a  Introduction  to  Cultural 

Anthropology 
130b  A  repetition  of  130a 

231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

[232a  Politics  in  Non- Western 

Societies] 
[236b  Economic  Anthropology] 

[237a  Native  South  Americans: 

Conquest  and  Development] 
24 lb  Development  Anthropology 

[245b  Women  and  Development] 

340b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of 

Development:  Identity, 

Autonomy  and  Resistance  in 

the  Third  World 
34la  Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology  and 

Power 
[342b  Seminar:  Topics  in 

.Anthropology] 
343b  Seminar:  Knowledge  and 

Power:  The  Encounter  Between 

Western  Science  and  India 


Economics 

209a 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

211a 

Economic  Development 

213b 

The  World  Food  Svstem 

214b 

The  Economics  of  the  Middle 

East  and  North  Africa 

318b 

Seminar:  Latin  American 

Economics 
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224a  Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
226a  Latin  American  Political  Systems 

227a  Government  and  Politics  of 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 
230b  Government  and  Politics  of 

China 
231b  Government  and  Plural  Societies 

[233b  Problems  in  Political 

Development] 
248b  The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 

321b  Seminar:  Power  and  Politics  in 

Africa 
[322a  Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Mexican  Politics 

from  1910-Present] 
324a  Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Gender,  Education 

and  Democracy  in  Latin  America 
[325a  Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government] 
[343b  Seminar  in  International  Politics! 

345a  Seminar:  South  Africa  in  World 

Politics 
347b  Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

The  European  Community  in 

the  International  Political 

Economy 
[348a  Seminar:  Conflict  and 

Cooperation  in  Asia] 
[350a  Seminar:  International 

Development  Policy] 


[317a 
340b 


1361b 


Topics  in  Chinese  History] 
Topics  in  Russian  History: 
Times  of  Trouble  in  Russian 
and  Soviet  History 
Problems  in  the  History  of 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
Latin  American  Studies 

100a  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 


History 


207a 

Islamic  Civilization  to  the  15th 

Century 

210b 

Modern  India 

211a 

The  Emergence  of  China 

212b 

East  Asia  in  Transformation, 

A.D.  600-1850 

[213a 

Aspects  of  Chinese  and 

Japanese  History] 

[213b 

Japan  Since  1600] 

214b 

Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China 

240b 

Tradition  and  Change  in  Russian 

and  Soviet  History,  L801— Presenl 

260a 

( .<>l<  >mal  Latin  America,  1492- 

L821 

261b 

National  Latin  America,  1821— 

Presenl 
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Urban  Studies 


\dvisers 

Martha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics,  Director 
Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Helen  Searing,  Professor  of  Art 


Hie  minor  in  urban  studies  offers  students  a 
hance  to  saidy  the  processes  and  problems  of 
inbanization  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  It 
is  designed  with  enough  flexibility  to  allow  a 
student  to  choose  among  many  possible  com- 
binations, but  requires  her  to  experience  at 
east  three  different  disciplinary  approaches. 

Hie  minor  consists  of  six  courses  from  the 
following  list  but  must  contain  choices  from 
it  least  three  different  departments  or  pro- 
grams. Courses  offered  at  other  Five  College 
.ampuses  may  be  included  in  the  minor, 
vvith  the  approval  of  one  of  the  advisers. 


Exhibitions  on  the  Practice  and 
Theory  of  Modern  Architecture 


Economics 


230b 


English 


248b 


Urban  Economics 


American  Literature  from  1865 
to  1914 


\fro-American  Studies 


Government 


278a 


The  '60s:  A  History  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  United  States 
from  1954  to  1970 


204a  Urban  Politics 

311b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 


Art 


Sociology 


213b 

202b 

History  of  City  Planning  and 

[218a 

Landscape  Design] 

313a 

M5a 

Great  Cities:  Pompeii 

215b 

Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries 

257b 

American  Architecture  and 
Urbanism] 

258b 

Architecture  of  the  20th  Century 

290a 

Colloquium:  Architectural  Stud- 
ies Topic  for  1993-94:  The 
Impact  of  Publications  and 

Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 
Urban  Sociology] 
Seminar:  America's  People 
Topic  for  1993-94:  Natives  and 
Newcomers 
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Members  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  Committee  for  1993-94 

Martha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Brenda  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology 
Raphael  Atlas,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
"Leyla  Ezdinli,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Language  and  Literature 
fElizabeth  Harries,  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 
Alice  Hearst,  Instructor  in  Government 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of 

History  and  of  American  Studies 
"Ann  Jones,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature 
Josephine  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 
Frederique  Marglin,  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
fRanu  Samantrai,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 


Marilyn  Schuster,  Professor  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  and  of 
Comparative  Literature 

Christine  Shelton,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Sunka  Simon,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Language  and  Literature 

fPatricia  Sipe,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

fCynthia  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies 

Ruth  Solie,  Professor  of  Music 

Elizabeth  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Susan  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  Women's 
Studies  and  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Chair  and  Director 

William  Allan  Neilson  Professor 

Trinh  T.  Minh-ha 


Students  who  are  interested  in  women's 
studies  as  a  potential  major  or  minor  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  Women's 
Studies  Cluster  offered  each  spring  semester. 
The  courses  in  the  cluster  and  the  theme  that 
links  them  change  each  year.  Majors  and 
minors  will  normally  participate  in  the  cluster 
at  least  once  during  their  four  years.  The 
courses  included  in  the  spring  1994  cluster 
will  be  announced  in  the  fall.  Each  course 
will  require  attendance  at  several  Thursday 
evening  lectures  during  the  semester. 

Director:  The  chair  of  the  program  commit- 
tee will  serve  as  the  director  of  the  major  and 
the-  minor  and  will  verify  completion  ol  the 
major  and  the-  minor  on  re<  ommendation  of 

the-  student's  adviser  and  the  committee. 


Goals  for  the  Women's 
Studies  Major 

The  goal  of  the  interdisciplinary  women's 
studies  major  is  to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  gender  as  a  category  of  analysis. 
Students  will  develop  interconnections 
among  the  fundamental  questions  raised  by 
scholarship  on  women  through  a  selection 
of  courses  focused  on  women's  experience 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natu- 
ral sciences.  A  major  in  women's  studies 
seeks  to  understand  the  experience  and 
cultural  production  of  women  in  a  variety  ol 
social  and  historical  contexts. 

A  major  ill  women's  studies  examines  the 
intersections  of  race  class,  ethnicity  and 
culture  in  the  constructions  and  meanings  ol 
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gender.  A  critical  awareness  of  methodology 
in  the  organization  of  knowledge  and  the 
rameworks  tor  analysis)  is  important  within 
ach  course  in  the  major  and  throughout  the 

xxly  of  the  student's  work. 


Requirements  for  the  Major 

he  major  consists  of  10  semester  courses. 
nduding  at  leasi  seven  semester  core  courses 
hat  focus  on  women  or  gender  (at  least  two 
if  these  must  he  at  the  300  level)  from  a  list 
ompiled  by  the  program  committee  each 
ear.  WST  250,  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 
nd  WST  350,  Gender,  Culture,  and  Repre- 
entation  must  be  included  among  those 
nurses.  Neither  may  be  taken  S/U.  With  the 
pproval  of  her  adviser,  the  student  may 
hoose  the  remaining  three  courses  for  the 
iiaior  from  a  list  of  designated  component 
■nurses  in  which  the  study  of  women  or 
<ender  is  a  substantial  issue  or  unit  of  study. 


distribution  and 
Concentration  Requirements 

Vith  her  adviser,  the  student  will  devise  a 

>lan  for  her  major  that  will  satisfy  these 

equirements: 

.   Her  selection  should  allow  her  to 
examine  the  methodology  and  critical 
perspective  of  at  least  three  disciplines 
and  will  normally  include  courses  from 
more  than  one  division  of  the  college. 

'„   Her  distribution  of  courses  should  also 
enable  a  student  to  understand  the 
differences  that  race,  class,  and  culture 
make  to  women's  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  her  elective  courses. 

i.   A  student  will  participate  at  least  once  in 
the  interdisciplinary  course  cluster  on 
women's  experience  (offered  each  spring 
semester)  that  enables  students  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  gender  as  a  category  of 
analysis  in  answering  questions  about 
women  raised  in  different  fields. 

L  A  student  will  focus  her  study  by  taking  at 
least  three  courses  in  one  of  three 
concentrations: 

a.  politics  and  society  ( including,  among 
others,  courses  in  Afro-American 
studies,  economics,  government, 
history,  Jewish  studies,  anthropology, 


sociology,  psychology,  public  policy  >. 

b.  values  and  meaning  <  in<  ludmg. 

among  others,  courses  in  Afro- 
American  studies,  anthropology,  art, 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  religion, 

and  theatre);  and 

c.  cross-cultural  studies  ( including 
courses  in  fields  such  as  Easl  Asian 
studies,  Afro-American  studies.  Jewish 
studies,  and  government,  history,  and 
literature  that  together  illuminate 
cultural  differences). 

With  the  approval  of  the  committee,  a  stu- 
dent may  designate  another  concentration. 
5.   With  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete 
a  statement  reflecting  on  the 
interconnections  between  the  courses  in 
her  major,  the  questions  addressed,  and 
the  methods  used,  as  part  of  her 
certification  for  the  major. 

With  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  a  student 
may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  major. 


Advising 


All  members  of  the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gram Committee  serve  as  advisers  for  the 
major  and  minor  in  women's  studies. 


Honors 

A  student  may  honor  in  women's  studies  by 
completing  an  eight-credit  two-semester 
thesis  as  two  of  the  10  semester  courses  in 
the  major,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general 
requirements.  Eligibility  of  students  for  hon- 
ors work,  and  supervision  and  evaluation  of 
the  thesis  are  detemiined  by  the  Women's 
Studies  Program  Committee. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  director 
of  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  e>{  the  instructor  and  director 
n(  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 
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430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


The  Minor 

In  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  Committee,  a 
student  will  choose  six  core  courses,  includ- 
ing WST  250,  Methods  in  Women's  Studies. 
Her  selection  should  allow  her  to  examine 
the  methodology  and  critical  perspective  of 
at  least  three  disciplines  and  will  normally 
include  courses  from  more  than  one  division 
of  the  college.  Her  distribution  of  courses 
should  also  enable  her  to  understand  the 
differences  that  race,  class,  and  culture  pro- 
duce in  women's  experience.  Ordinarily  a 
student  completing  the  minor  will  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  spring  course  cluster  on 
women's  experience  (see  description  above). 

With  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete  a 
statement  reflecting  on  the  interconnections 
between  the  courses  in  her  minor,  the  ques- 
tions addressed,  and  the  methods  used,  as 
part  of  her  certification  for  the  minor. 

With  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  a  student 
may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  minor. 

Note:  Courses  designated  as  seminars  are 
limited  enrollment  and  are  open  only  to 
juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students,  by 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


Approved  Courses  for 
1993-94 

Core  Courses 

WST  250a  Methods  In  Women's  Studies 

In  this  course  students  will  analyze  and  apply 
methods  used  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of 
women's  studies.  We  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  nature  of  evidence  used  in 
interpreting  women's  lives  and  to  cross- 
cultural  awareness.  We  will  emphasize  histo- 
riographical  and  textual  analysis,  archival 
resean  h  and  theory-building.  Our  goal  is  to 
learn  to  use  critical  methods  that  will  help  us 
understand  the  personal,  social,  and  political 
(  hoices  made  by  women  in  the  past  and 


present.  Recommended  for  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Required  for  majors  and  minors, 
who  may  not  elect  the  S/U  option.  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  two  courses  in  the  Women's 
Studies  Program  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

WST  250b  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

A  repetition  of  250a.  Recommended  for 
sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  for  majors 
and  minors,  who  may  not  elect  the  S/U 
option.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses  in 
the  Women's  Studies  Program  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
4  credits 
Ruth  So  lie 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

WST  350a  Gender,  Culture,  and 
Representation 

This  senior  integrating  seminar  for  the 
women's  studies  major  examines  how  cul- 
tures structure  and  represent  gender  in  a 
variety  of  arenas  including  art,  politics,  law, 
and  popular  culture.  Through  the  critical 
reading  of  key  contemporary  works  of  femi- 
nist theory  and  intensive  investigation  of 
multidisciplinary  case  studies,  we  will  stuck 
the  variety  and  ambiguities  of  political  and 
symbolic  representation — how  can  one 
woman's  experience  "stand  for"  another's? 
Prerequisite:  WST  250.  Enrollment  limited  to 
senior  majors.  WST  350  is  required  of  all 
women's  studies  majors,  and  may  not  be 
elected  S/U. 
4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

WST  350b  Gender,  Culture,  and 
Representation 

A  repetition  of  350a. 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

AAS  212a  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- 
American  Family 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 
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LAS  217a  History  of  the  Afro- American 
Voman  and  the  Feminist  Movement, 
830  to  the  Present 

ro  be  announced 
b  be  arranged 

LAS  220a  Women  of  the  African  Diaspora 

ohn  Bracey 

,1  W  9-10:50  a.m. 


CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages 

Nancy  Bradbury,  Eglal  Doss-Quinby 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

ECO  222a  Women's  Labor  and  the 
Economy 

Mark  A  Id  rich 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


AAS  348a  Black  Women  Writers] 

ynthia  Smith 

LAS  326b  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural 
)evelopment  of  the  Afro-American 
Roman 

ro  be  announced 
o  be  arranged 

LNT  235b  Ritual  and  Myth 
:redcncjue  Marglin 
A  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ANT  243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology: 
iender,  Knowledge,  Culture] 
■rede  mi  ue  Marglin 

LNT  244a  Woman/Body/Self  Cross  Cul- 
urally 

■redehque  Marglin 
:  Tli  1-2:30  p.m. 

ARH  292b  Colloquium:  Film  and  Art 
listory] 

Barbara  Kellum 

BIO  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues] 

!o  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
Margaret  Olivo,  Leslie  Jaffe 

XT  223a  Forms  of  Autobiography: 
Somen's  Autobiography  in  Context 
inn  Jones 

r  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
>rTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

ZYT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
X'omen  Writers 
\ancv  Stembach 

4WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

:LT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Action 

Marilyn  Schuster 
4WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


ENG  120a  A.  Fiction 
Section  C 

Robert  Hosmer 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

Section  E  Topic  for  1993-94:  American 

Women  Writers.  Priority  given  to  first-year 

students.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

Ann  Boutelle 

T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

ENG  264a  American  Women  Poets 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ENG  302a  Seminar  in  American 
Literature 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Eudora  Welty  and  Toni 
Morrison. 
Dean  Flower 
Th  3-5  p.m. 

ENG  333a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or 
American  Writer 

Topic  for  1993-94:  The  Brontes. 
Margaret  Shook 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ENG  378a  Seminar:  Women  and 
Literature] 

Topic:  Feminist  Literary  Theory.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1994-95. 
Susan  Van  Dyne 

ESS  550a  Women  in  Sport 

(Christine  Shelton 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinemagraphic 

Representation 

Deborah  Linderman 

T  1-2:50  p.m.;  screening  times  M  W  7:30- 

9:30  p.m. 

[FRN  365b  Francophone  Literature] 

Topic:  French  Canadian  Women  Writers  To 
be  offered  in  1994-95. 
Denise  Roc  hat 
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FRN  394a  Studies  in  19th-century 

HST  278b  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 

Literature 

1865-1970 

Topic  tor  1993-94:  Representing  Femininity 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

in  19th  Century  Fiction:  The  Case  of  Domes- 

TTh 10:30-11:50  a.m. 

tic  Servants 

Marline  Gantrel-Ford 

HST  383a  Seminar:  Research  in  U.S. 

M  1-2:50  p.m. 

Women's  History:  The  Sophia  Smith 

GOV  204a  Urban  Politics 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  F  11-11:50  a.m. 

GOV  211b  Gender  and  Politics 

Susan  Bourque 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

GOV  305a  Seminar:  Law,  Family  and  State 
Alice  Hearst 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

GOV  321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Power  and  Politics  in 
Africa:  the  Female  Factor. 
Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

GOV  324a  Seminar:  Gender,  Education, 
and  Democracy  in  Latin  America 

Susan  Boun/ue 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

GOV  346a  Seminar:  Gender  and  Politics 
in  Europe 

I.uafi  Troxel 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

GOV  364a  Feminist  Theory 

Martha  Ackelsberg 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

HST  253b  Women  in  Modern  European 
Societies 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Joan  Landes 

M  7-9:30  p.m. 

HST  263b  Continuity  and  Change  in 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil 

Topic  foi  L 993-94:  Gender  in  the  Study  of 

Latin  Ameri<  an  I  [istory. 

Ann  Zulawski 

w   1    5:30  p.m. 

HST  277a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
Colonial  Period  to  1865 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Mary  Maples  Dunn 
I   Mi  10  50   1  1  50  .1  in 


Collection 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 
T  3-5  p.m. 

[JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature] 
Takao  Hagiwara 

JUD  387b  Seminar:  Women  in  Jewish 
History 

Howard  Adelman 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

MUS  100b  C.  Women  Composing 

Raphael  Atlas 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

MUS  974a  Topics  in  Piano 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Women  as  Performers 

and  Composers. 

Monica  Jakuc 

M  7-9  p.m.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 

semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

PHI  240a  Philosophy  and  Women 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Carolyn  Jacobs 
TTh  3-4:15  p.m. 

[PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

Topic:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in  Reproduction 
and  Procreation.  To  be  offered  in  1994-95. 
Kathryn  Fyne  Addelson 

PSY  266b  Psychology  and  Women 

Enrollment  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Nancy  Grote 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

PSY  340b  Seminar  on  Gender  and  the 
Life  Course 

Died  rich  Snoek 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

PSY  366a  Seminar:  Topics  in  the 
Psychology  of  Women 
Topic  for  1993  94:  Gender  and  Close  Rela- 
tionships. 

Nam  v  (•rote 
\i  1  10  3  p.m. 
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>OC  229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American 
Society 

Sancy  Whittier 
rTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

>OC  323b  Seminar:  Gender  and  Social, 
change 
Sancy  Whittier 
I'h  1-2:50  p.m. 

»PN  363a  Contemporary  Women 
Novelists  of  Spain 

lews  Ldzaro 

A  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[HE  21 4a  Black  Theatre 
Andrea  Hairston 
[I'll  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[HE  300a  Women  in  Theatre 
msan  Clark 

kIW  l()a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


Component  Courses 

iAS  237b  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction 
lb  be  announced 

I'o  be  arranged 

AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography] 
'Jynthia  Smith 

VAS  321a  Seminar:  Afro- American  Folk 

Culture 

fb  be  announced 

I'o  be  arranged 

VRH  205a  Great  Cities:  Pompeii 

Barbara  Kellum 

A  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

\RH  209b  Etruscan  Art 
Barbara  Kellum 
rih  9-10:20  a.m. 

ARH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L)] 
Barbara  Kellum 

VRH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 
Brigitte  Buettner 
Hi  3-4:50  p.m. 

UIH  315b  Studies  in  Roman  Art:  Popular 
Culture  in  the  Roman  World 
Barbara  Kellum 

A  1-2:50  p.m. 


CLT  229a  Renaissance:  Courtier, 
Courtesan,  Citizen 
Ann  Jones 
MW  2:40-4  pin 

CLT  276b  Theories  of  the  Paratext 
Leyla  Ezdinh 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

CLT  375a  Epistolary  Fictions 

Sunka  Simon 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ENG  232b  Restoration  and  18th-century 
Drama  (1 660-1800) 
Josephine  lee 

T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

ENG  246a  American  Literature  1820-1865 

Richard  Millington 

MWF  11:10  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

ENG  248b  American  Literature  from  1865 
to  1914 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

ENG  267a  Literatures  of  the  Americas 
Topic  for  1993-94:  Asian  American  Drama. 
Josephine  Lee 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

FRN  259a  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The 
Novel 

Marilyn  Schuster 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

GER  228b  The  New  German  Cinema 

Sunka  Simon 

T  Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

[GOV  264b  Problems  in  Democratic 

Thought] 

Philip  Green 

GOV  311b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 
Topic  for  1993-94:  Urban  Social  Movements. 
Maitha  Ackelsberg 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

GOV  366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture, 
and  Politics 
Paige  Batey 

T  1-3  p.m. 
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HST  245a  Early  Modern  Europe,  1648- 

1848 

Michael  Dettelbach 

T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

HST  346a  Seminar:  Technologies  of  the 
Self  from  Descartes  to  Freud 

Michael  Dettelbach 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

PSY  243b  Adult  Development 

Diedrick  Snoek 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

PSY  278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

Frances  Volkmann,  Diedrick  Snoek 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

REL  110b  C:  Christian  Spirtuality 
(Colloquium) 

Elizabeth  Carr 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

THE  198a  Theatre  and  Society:  Pre-his- 
tory  to  the  Renaissance 

Susan  Clark 

Sec:  A:  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  B:  T  Th  9-10:20 

a.m. 

THE  199b  Theatre  and  Society:  Renais- 
sance to  the  Birth  of  Modern  Drama 

Susan  Clark 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

THE  213b  American  Theatre  and  Drama 

Susan  Clark 

T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

THE  217a  Modern  European  Drama 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[THE  313a  Masters  and  Movements  in 
Drama] 

Topic:  Griselda  Gambaro  and  Contemporary 
Latina/Latino  Drama  of  the  Americas. 
Leonard  Berkman 
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Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartniental 
Course  Offerings 


XX  223a  Principles  of  Accounting 

undamental  concepts,  procedures  and  theo- 
■tical  problems  of  accounting  as  an  instrument 
>r  the  analysis  <  >f  the  operation  of  the  finri  and 
f  the  economy.  Enrollment  limited  to  35  per 
xtion.  Preference  is  given  to  Smith  seniors, 
iniors,  sophomores;  Five  College  students;  and 
mith  first-year  students,  in  that  order. 
credits 
b  be  announced 

0  be  arranged 

DP  100b  Colloquium:  Understanding 
ocial  Issues 

his  colloquium  will  select  a  current  social 
sue  to  be  explored  from  many  different 
erspecuVes.  Students  will  define  the  relevant 
uestions  and  will  be  collectively  responsible 
>r  seeking  the  answers.  Enrollment  limited  to 
2.  Preference  given  to  first-year  students.  (E) 

credits 
'andall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

iLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
lasterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

ext.s  include  the  Iliad;  tragedies  by  Aeschylus, 
ophocles  and  Euripides;  Plato's  Symposium; 
irgil's  Aeneid;  Dante's  Divine  Comedy;  Chretien 
e  Troyes's  Yvain,  Christine  de  Pizan's  City  of 
adies;  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra; 
ervantes'  Don  Quixote:  Lafayette's  The 
'rincesse  ofCleves;  Goethe's  Faust;  Tolstoy's 
Var  and  Peace. 
credits 

•fferson  Hunter  (English  language  and 
iterature),  Director  (first  semester); 
iaria  Banerjee  (Russian  Language  and 
iterature).  Director  (second  semester); 
ec.  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  sections  as  below: 

list  semester: 

1  W  F  9-9.50  a.m.,  Ronald  Macdonald 
English  Language  and  Literature) 

l  W   t    10-10:50  a.m.,  David  Ball  (French 
anguage  and  Literature) 
4  W  F  11  a.m.-l  1:50  a.m.,  Jefferson  Hunter 
English  Language  and  Literature) 


T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Roxanne  Gentilcore 
( Classical  Languages  and  Literatures) 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Maria  Banerjee  (Rus- 
sian Language  and  Literature) 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m.,  Robert  Hosmer  (English 
Language  and  Literature) 

Second  semester: 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 
(English  Language  and  Literature) 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  David  Ball  (French 
Language  and  Literature) 
MWF11  a.m.-ll:50  p.m.,  Margaret  Shook 
(English  Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Nancy  Shumate  (Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures) 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Maria  Banerjee  (Rus- 
sian Language  and  Literature) 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m.,  Robert  Hosmer  (English 
Language  and  Literature) 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical  roots  of 
issues  in  psychology  such  as  determinism 
and  free  will,  conscious  and  unconscious 
processes,  the  possibility  and  efficacy  of  self- 
knowledge,  development  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  behaviorism  vs.  mentalism,  realism 
and  constructivism  and  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  100-level 
course  in  philosophy  or  psychology. 
4  credits 

Peter  Pufall  (Psychology) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PPY  221b  Language 

Consideration  of  the  following  aspects  of 
human  language:  its  evolution  and  uniqueness 
among  animal  communication  systems,  the 
innateness  controversy  and  language  acquisi- 
tion, the  psychological  reality  of  linguistic 
structures,  language-processing  models  and 
the  representation  of  language  in  the  brain 
4  credits 
Jill  de  \  Wets 
MWF  8-^8:50  a.m. 
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by  Five  College  Faculty 


Norman  Cowie,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Film/Video  (at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Five  College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Amherst:  English  89 

Studies  in  the  Moving  Image 

An  introductory  theory  and  production 
course  in  film  and  video.  We  will  explore  the 
historical,  theoretical  and  critical  contexts  that 
inform  independent  film  and  video  produc- 
tion today,  and  produce  individual  and  col- 
laborative projects  in  video  and/or  film.  We 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  contemporary  criticism  and  look  at 
the  field  of  the  moving  sound/image  as  a 
representational  system  influenced  by 
(among  other  things)  the  art  world,  Holly- 
wood cinema,  broadcast  television  and  com- 
munity activism.  Permission  of  the  instructor 
required.  Maximum  enrollment  15. 
To  be  arranged 

[UMass:  Communication  397Z 
Studies  in  the  Moving  Image] 

Same  description  as  Amherst/English  89. 

Hampshire:  CCS/HA  217 

Film,  Video  and  the  Public  Sphere 

A  critical  studies  course  examining  the  ways 
in  which  social  experience  in  late-capitalism 
is  culturally  organized  through  the  dominant 
media,  particularly  film  and  broadcast  televi- 
sion. We  will  contrast  different  historical  and 
theoretical  conceptions  of  the  media,  ideol- 
ogy and  the  public  sphere,  and  consider  the 
work  of  independent  filmmakers,  artists  and 
activists  that  seek  to  challenge  and  intervene 
in  the  representational  systems  of  contempo- 
rary society.  Prerequisites:  Hither  one  film  or 
video  production  course,  or  one  film  or 
video  critical  studies  course,  and  permission 
of  the  instnietor.  Maximum  enrollment:  25. 
T6-10  p.m. 


Second  Semester 

[Mount  Holyoke:  1120s 
Studies  in  the  Moving  I  mage] 

Same  description  as  Amherst/English  89. 

[Smith:  Film  Studies  291b 
Experimental  Narrative] 

Integrating  theory  and  production,  the 
course  will  seek  to  give  articulation  to  stories 
of  difference — whether  sexual,  ethnic,  politi- 
cal, or  historical — that  have  been  displaced 
or  contained  by  conventional  narrative 
forms.  This  will  be  done  through  the  pro- 
duction of  "counter-narrative"  projects  in 
video  and/or  film.  Course  work  will  be 
structured  by  a  series  of  readings,  screenings, 
discussions  and  workshops,  all  examining 
the  operations  of  conventional  cinematic  and 
televisual  narratives,  as  well  as  alternatives 
produced  by  artists  and  activists  in  photogra- 
phy, film,  video  and  television.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  work  on  individual  and 
collaborative  media  projects.  Previous  pro- 
duction experience  and  instructor's  permis- 
sion required.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
Screening  fee.  (E)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy. 
W  1-4  p.m.;  screening  time  T  4-6  p.m. 

UMass:  Number  to  be  announced 
Studies  in  the  Moving  Image  II 

Topic  for  1993-94:  Community  Television. 
This  course  will  seek  to  integrate  the  theory 
and  practice  of  low  budget  community  and 
public  access  television  production.  The 
participants  in  the  course  will  study  the 
history  and  theory  of  community  television, 
and  its  relationship  to  corporate  television, 
here  and  abroad.  We  will  examine  their 
points  of  coincidence  and  contradiction  in 
the  contexts  of  production,  distribution  and 
reception.  We  will  also  look  at  the  rhetorical 
strategies  of  their  programming,  and  con- 
sider the  influence  of  video  art  and  commu- 
nity video  on  mass  cultural  forms,  and  vice 
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versa.  The  course  will  be  based  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  will  accept  up  to  nine  students 
from  each  of  the  five  colleges.  Participants  in 

the  course  will  work  for  programming  on 
public  access  TV  in  Amherst  and 
Northampton,  and  for  the  campus  networks 
at  UMass,  Amherst  and  Hampshire.  Students 
will  work  on  production  teams  and  as  seg- 
ment producers,  under  the  instructors  super- 
vision, using  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
their  home  campus.  All  participants  will  meet 
formally  once  a  week  at  the  University,  with 
sections  meeting  regularly  at  each  of  the  five 
colleges 
Hours  to  be  arranged 


tings.  Development  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA 
lOOd  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  oi  the 

instructor. 
4  c  redits 

UMass  Arabic  226 
Elementary  Arabic  II 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  con 
versation  in  interactive  and  task-oriented 
settings.  Development  of  simple  reading. 
comprehension  and  writing  skills.  Prerequi- 
site: ARA  126  or  the  equivalent,  or  pennis- 
sion  of  the  instructor. 
T  Th  1-3:45  p.m. 


Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (at  Smith 
College  under  the  Five  College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Courses  to  be  announced. 

(Smith  Religion  ARA  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic] 

Lecture,  recitation;  extensive  use  of  language 
lab  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Standard 
Arabic  language;  reading,  writing  and  speak- 
ing; some  elements  of  colloquial  speech. 
Daily  written  assignments  and  recitations; 
frequent  quizzes  and  exams;  computer  pro- 
gram will  be  available  for  use.  Credit  is  not 
granted  for  the  first  semester  only  of  an  intro- 
ductory language  course. 
8  credits 
To  be  arranged 

[Amherst:  Asian  I 
First  Year  Arabic  I] 

Same  description  as  Smith  ARA  lOOd. 

(Smith:  Religion  275a 
Islam] 

Sources  and  development:  the  Prophet,  the 
Quran,  theology,  philosophy,  mysticism  and 
the  nature  of  political  authority.  Contemporary 
Islam  in  the  Middle  East,  India  and  Africa. 
i  credits 

(Smith  Religion  ARA  283a 
Intermediate  Arabic  I] 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  conver- 
sation in  interactive  and  task-oriented  set- 


UMass:  History  493 

Topics  in  Modern  Islamic  Thought 

Major  themes  addressed  by  Muslim  thinkers 
since  the  18th  century,  such  as  Islamic  reform 
and  revival,  the  encounter  with  colonialism 
and  imperialism,  the  attitude  toward  national- 
ism and  other  modern  ideologies  and  Islamic 
discussion  of  modernity  and  liberalism.  Read- 
ing of  primary  sources  in  translation.  Recom- 
mended background:  introduction  to  Islamic 
history  and/or  religion. 
TTh  9:30-11  a.m. 


Second  Semester 

UMass:  Arabic  246 
Elementary  Arabic  n 

Continuation  of  Arabic  226. 
T  Th  1-3:45  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  Studies  271 

Cross  listed  as  History  211  Modern  Islamic 
Thought.  Same  description  as  History  493 
first  semester. 
To  be  arranged 

[Smith  Religion  ARA  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic] 

Same  description  as  above. 

[Smith:  Religion  ARA  284b 
Intermediate  Arabic  II] 
Continued  conversation  about  matters  be- 
yond immediate  needs,  with  increased 
awareness  of  time-frames  and  complex 
patterns  of  syntax.  Further  development  of 
reading  and  practical  writing  skills.  Prerequi- 
site: ARA  283a  or  the  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
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[Amherst:  Asian  2 
First  Year  Arabic  n] 

A  continuation  of  First  Year  Arabic  I. 


Yvonne  Daniel,  Associate  Professor  of 
Dance  (at  Smith  College  Under  the  Five 
College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Smith:  Dance  143a 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  and  Teresa 
Gonzalez  (Cuban)  techniques  and  includes 
Haitian,  Cuban  and  Brazilian  traditional 
dance.  The  cultural  contexts  of  secular  and 
religious  dance  forms  are  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents are  involved  in  physical  training,  per- 
fection of  style,  integration  of  music  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 
develop  skill  and  respond  to  traditional  Car- 
ibbean rules  of  performance,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  display  Caribbean  dance  in 
studio  and  concert  performance  settings. 
2  credits 
M  7-10  p.m.  at  Smith 

[Mount  Holyoke:  Dance  l43f 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I] 

Same  description  as  Smith:  Dance  143a. 
To  be  arranged 

[UMass:  Dance  272a 
History  of  Dance] 

Hampshire:  HA  272 
Dance  and  Culture 

Introduction  to  dance  as  a  universal  behavior 
of  human  culture.  Through  a  survey  of  world 
dance  traditions  from  both  artistic  and  an- 
thropological perspectives,  the  varied  signifi- 
(  an<  c  of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course  uses 
tradings,  video  and  film  analysis,  and  clanc 
ing  to  familiarize  students  with  functional 
aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas  of 
culture-    Students  will  gain  a  foundation  for 

the  study  of  dan<  e  in  so<  iety  and  an  over 

v  has  ( >f  the-  literature  of  both  non  Eur<  i 
\mcM<  ,m  and  Euro  American  dam  e. 

T  Th  3-  5  p.m.  at  I  lampshirc. 


Second  Semester 

Amherst:  T&D  H19 

Contemporary  Techniques:  Comparative 

Caribbean  Dance  I 

Same  description  as  Smith  143a. 
To  be  arranged 

Smith:  Dance  14 5b 
Cuban  Dance  Traditions 

This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies 
of  the  Orishas,  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 
other  sacred  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength, 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
course  includes  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming  and 
dancing.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor. 
2  credits 
M  7-10  p.m. 

Smith:  Dance  375b 

The  Anthropology  of  Dance 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and 
development  of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
mance. It  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 
a  cultural  expression  of  varied  aspects  of 
social  life.  Through  lectures,  readings  and 
films,  the  literature  of  dance  anthropology  is 
revealed.  The  importance  of  myth,  religion, 
ritual  and  social  organization  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dance  forms  is  emphasized.  Theo- 
ries on  the  origin  of  dance,  dance  as  art  or 
as  functional  behavior  and  methods  of  study- 
ing dance  are  reviewed.  Comparative  studies 
from  Australia,  Africa,  Indonesia,  Europe,  the 
Circumpolar  regions  and  the  Americas  are 
used  as  examples  of  the  importance  of 
dance  in  societies,  past  and  present.  Students 
are  exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance. 
Prerequisite:  272. 
4  credits 
M  W  10:30  a.m.-noon 

[Smith:  Dance  553b 
Choreography  and  Music] 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  between 
music  and  dance  with  attention  to  the  form 
and  content  of  both  an  forms.  Prerequisites: 
three  semesters  of  choreography,  familiarity 
with  basic  music  theory  and  permission  of 
instructor. 
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rliroshi  Inoue,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
n  Asian  Studies  (at  Mount  Holyoke  under 
he  Five  College  Program). 


First  Semester 

viount  Holyoke:  Asian  122f 

Intermediate  Japanese  ( Intense  e  I 

\  continuation  of  Elementary  Japanese.  Equal 

/mphasis  on  speaking,  listening,  reading  and 
writing  modem  Japanese.  Approximately  350 
canzi.  Class  work  is  supplemented  by  tapes. 
,-ideos  and  computer  programs, 
ro  be  arranged 

JMass:  Japanese  4971 
itudy  in  Japanese  Culture 

\  specific  topic  relating  to  Japanese  Culture 
.vill  be  chosen  each  semester.  Most  reading 
n  English. 
lb  be  arranged 


Second  Semester 

fount  Holyoke:  Asian  123s 
Intermediate  Japanese 

>ame  as  Mount  Holyoke  Asian  122f  first 

semester. 

lo  be  arranged 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  351 
Seminar:  Japanese  Studies 

\  specific  topic  relating  to  Japanese  Society 
>r  Literature  will  be  chosen  each  semester 
he  course  is  offered.  All  reading  in  Japanese, 
fo  be  arranged 


Mohammed  Mossa  Jiyad,  Five  College 
senior  Lecturer  in  Arabic  (at  Mount  Holyoke 
College) 


First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  130f 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

rhis  course  covers  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
elementary  vocabulary  for  everyday  use.  in- 
:luding  courtesy  expressions.  Students  will 
aoncentrate  on  speaking  and  listening  skills  as 


well  as  basic  reading  and  writing.  Interactive 

computer  instruction  will  form  an  integral  pan 
of  the  course  Textbook:  AhUui  uu  Sdhlon, 
Fart  I,  by  Mehdi  Alosh,  ( )hio  State  I  niversit) 
Computer  Software:  Aid  baa.  AraSpell  Game 

and  AraFlash  Game  by  Mohammed  Jivad. 
M  \V  1-2:30  p.m..  F  1:30-2:30  p.m.    ' 

[UMass:  Arabic  226 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Emphasis  on  face-to-fate  and  lengthy  con- 
versation in  interactive  and  task-oriented 
settings.  Development  of  simple  reading, 
comprehension  and  writing  skills.  Prerequi- 
site: Arabic  130  or  the  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Textbook:  Al-Kitaab 
al-Asaasy,  by  Said  Badawi,  The  Arab  League 
Press.  Computer  software:  AraForm  Game, 
The  Tower  Game  and  The  Sinbad  Game,  by 
Mohammed  Jiyad. 

[UMass  Arabic  326 

Intensive  Intermediate  Arabic] 

Covers  conversational  and  argumentative 
speaking  skills  using  a  wider  vocabulary  and 
more  complex  grammatical  elements.  Stu- 
dents will  read  authentic  reading  materials 
from  journalism  and  literature  and  develop 
writing  skills  through  paraphrasing,  compos- 
ing letters  and  biographies  and  other  exer- 
cises. Prerequisites:  Arabic  126  and  146, 
Arabic  226  and  246,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  mate- 
rials including  various  topic  passages,  news- 
paper articles,  short  stories,  short  plays, 
songs,  video  tapes  and  radio  broadcasts. 
Computer  software:  Race  Game,  Maze  Game 
and  Wheels  Game,  by  Mohammed  Jiyad. 

[Smith:  Arabic  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic] 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  Asian  130f. 

Hampshire:  FL  105 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  Asian  I30f  (Taught 
in  fall  semester  at  Mount  Holyoke  » 
M  W  1-2:30  p.m.,  F  1:30-2:30  p.m. 

[Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  230f 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Same  description  as  I  Mass  226. 

Amherst:  Arabic  1 
First  Year  Arabic  I 

Same  as  Mount  Holvoke  Asian  1 30f . 
M  W  10-11:30  a.m.,  F  10:30-11:30  a.m. 
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[UMass:  Arabic  440 
Advanced  Arabic] 

Students  will  devel< >p  advanced  speaking  and 
listening  skills  including  elaborating,  com- 
plaining, narrating,  describing  with  details, 
communicating  facts  and  talking  casually 
about  topics  of  current  public  and  personal 
interest  using  general  vocabulary.  Reading 
material  will  include  longer  prose  passages  of 
several  paragraphs,  and  writing  assignments 
will  cover  social  correspondence,  taking 
notes,  comprehensive  summaries  and  re- 
sumes, as  well  as  narratives  and  factual  de- 
scriptions. Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  mate- 
rials including  passages  on  various  topics, 
newspaper  articles,  short  stories,  short  plays, 
songs,  video  tapes  and  radio  broadcasts. 


Second  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  131s 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

Continuation  of  Asian  130.  Students  will 
expand  their  command  of  basic  communica- 
tion skills,  including  asking  questions  or 
making  statements  involving  learned  material. 
Reading  materials  (messages,  personal  notes 
and  short  statements)  will  contain  formulaic 
greetings,  courtesy  expressions,  queries 
about  personal  well-being,  age,  family, 
weather  and  time.  Students  will  also  learn  to 
write  frequently  used  memorized  material 
such  as  names  and  addresses.  Textbook: 
Ahlan  wa  Sahlan,  Part  II,  by  Mehdi  Alosh, 
Ohio  State  University.  Computer  Software: 
Sentence  Game,  Sign  &  Logo  Game,  Picture 
Game  and  the  Horse  Game,  by  Mohammed 
Jiyad.  Prerequisite:  130  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Taught  in  the  spring  semester  at 
Hampshire  College. 
M  W  1-2:30  p.m.,  F  1:30-2:30  p.m. 

[UMass:  Arabic  246 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Continuation  of  Arabic  226.  Continued  con- 
versation about  matters  beyond  immediate 
needs,  with  increased  awareness  of  time- 
frames and  complex  patterns  ol  syntax.  Fur- 
ther development  of  reading  and  writing 
skills.  Prerequisite:  Arabic   \sian  230  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  <>f  the  instructor. 


Hampshire:  Foreign  Language  106 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

Continuation  of  105.  Same  as  Mount 

Holyoke  Asian  131s. 

M  W  1-2:30  p.m..  F  1:30-2:30  p.m. 

Amherst:  Arabic  2 
First  Year  Arabic  II 

Continuation  of  First  Year  Arabic  II.  Same  as 

Mount  Holyoke  131s. 

M  W  10-11:30  a.m..  F  10:30-11  a.m. 

[Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  231s 
Elementary  Arabic  n] 

Continuation  of  Asian  230f. 

[UMass:  Asian  450 
Advanced  Arabic] 

Students  will  build  oral  skills  such  as  sup- 
porting opinions,  explaining  in  detail  and 
hypothesizing.  Focus  on  the  aesthetic  prop- 
erties of  language  and  its  literary  styles  will 
permit  comprehension  of  a  wider  variety  of 
texts,  including  literary.  Students  will  practice 
writing  about  a  variety  of  topics  in  significant 
detail.  Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  materials 
including  various  topic  passages,  newspaper 
articles,  short  stories,  short  plays,  songs, 
video  tapes  and  radio  broadcast  tapes. 


[Smith:  Arabic  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic] 
Same  .is  Mount  I  Ioly< >ke  Ml  v 


Michael  T.  Klare,  Professor  of  Peace  and 
World  Security'  Studies  (at  Hampshire  Col- 
lege under  the  Five  College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Smith:  Government  251a 
Problems  of  International  Security 

A  survey  of  the  emerging  threats  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era,  and  of  methods  devised  by  the 
world  community  to  overcome  these  threats 
Designed  to  increase  students'  awareness  of 
global  problems,  to  enhance  their  capacity  to 
conduct  research  on  such  problems  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  think  creatively  about 
possible  solutions   Will  focus  <-in  such  issues 
as:  ethnic  and  regional  conflict  in  the  Third 
World;  nuclear  and  chemical  proliferation; 
conventional  arms  trafficking;  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  U.N.  peace  keeping;  glo- 
bal environmental  degradation;  population 
growth;  and  resource  scarcities.  Students  will 
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e  expected  to  conduct  intensive  research  on 
particular  world  security  problem  and  to 

flite  a  term  paper, 
credits 

'Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


econd  Semester 

lampshire:  SS/NS  174 

Var,  Revolution  and  Peace 

.  study  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  armed 
onflict  in  the  contemporary  world,  methods 
evised  by  the  world  community  to  prevent 
nd  terminate  such  conflict.  Designed  to 
lcrease  students  awareness  of  contempo- 
iry  conflict  issues,  to  enhance  their  ability  to 
:udy  such  conflicts  and  to  stimulate  their 
Merest  in  the  search  for  effective  peacemak- 
ig  strategies.  Will  focus  on  such  topics  as: 
ic  legacies  of  the  Cold  War;  ethnic  and 
^gional  conflict  in  the  Third  World;  revolu- 
onary  conflict;  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ient;  U.N.  peacekeeping;  international  me- 
iation  and  conflict  resolution;  the  role  of 
eac v  movements.  Will  entail  lectures  by  the 
istructor  and  by  invited  lecturers,  as  well  as 
eriodic  discussion  sessions.  Students  will  be 
Squired  to  write  one  short  and  one  long 
aper  during  the  course  of  the  semester. 
1  W  1:30-3  p.m. 

JMass:  Political  Science  397C 
nternational  Security  Policy] 
I  purvey  of  the  principal  threats  to  interna- 
onal  peace  and  stability  in  the  post-Cold  War 
ra,  and  of  the  methods  devised  by  the  world 
ommunity  to  overcome  these  threats.  Will 
kus  on  such  concerns  as:  the  world  security 
Insequences  of  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Inion;  North-South  tensions;  regional  conflict 
i  the  Third  World;  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  proliferation,  the  conventional  arms 
■de;  ethnic  and  religious  strife;  the  world 
ecurity  consequences  of  population  growth, 
nvironmental  decline  and  resource  scarcity. 
^ill  also  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
uch  responses  as:  arms  control  and  disarma- 
nent  efforts;  UN  peacemaking  and  peat  e- 
eeping  operations;  international  mediation 
nd  conflict  resolution  efforts;  regional  secu- 
lty  systems.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
mte  a  research  paper  on  a  current  conflict  or 
ecurity  problem,  covering  both  the  nature 
nd  origins  of  the  conflict/  problem  and  the 
nost  promising  solutions  that  have  been 
levised  to  resolve  it. 


[Amherst:  Political  Science  64 
Seminar  on  Problems  in  International 
Security] 

An  intensive  investigation  of  the  principal 
threats  to  international  peace  and  stability  in 
the  post-Cold  War  era.  and  of  the  methods 
devised  by  the  world  community  to  overcome 

these  threats.  Will  consider  both  specific 
Security  threats  and  larger  problems  of  inter 
national  governance.  Particular  problem  areas 
to  be  considered  will  include:  the  world  secu- 
rity consequences  of  the  breakup  of  the  S<  met 
Union;  North-South  tensions;  regional  conflict 
in  the  Third  World;  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  proliferation,  the  conventional  arms 
trades;  ethnic  and  religious  strife;  and  the 
world  security  consequences  of  population 
growth,  environmental  decline  and  resource 
scarcity.  Will  also  assess  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  such  responses  as:  arms  control  and 
disarmament  efforts;  UN  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  operations;  international  media- 
tion and  conflict  resolution  efforts;  regional 
security  systems.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
follow  developments  in  a  particular  country  or 
area  and  to  write  a  research  paper  on  some 
aspect  of  current  world  security  affairs,  cover- 
ing the  nature  of  the  problem,  its  likely  evolu- 
tion in  the  1990s  and  the  most  promising 
solutions  that  have  been  devised  to  resolve  it. 


Ahmet  Kuyas,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
(at  Mount  Holyoke  Under  the  Five  College 
Program) 


First  Semester 

[Smith:  History  209a 

The  Middle  East  and  World  War  I] 

(Lecture)  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  most 
significant  event  in  the  formation  of  the 
modern  Middle  East.  Focus  on:  regional 
tensions  on  the  eve  of  war;  developments 
during  the  war;  and  the  reshaping  of  the 
Middle  East  after  the  war.  Special  reference 
to  imperialist  designs  and  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous regional  nationalisms.  (E) 
4  credits 

[UMass  History  497H 
History  of  Modern  Turkey] 

The  course  will  cover  the  period  from  the 
Young  Turk  Revolution  of  1908  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  multi-party  democracy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  intellectual  movements, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  Kemalist  Revolution:  the 
development  of  secularism,  the  building  of  a 
national  economy  and  the  attempt  at  creating 
a  new  national  identity. 

UMass:  History  593b 

The  Middle  East  and  World  War  I 

A  detailed  study  of  the  most  significant  event 
in  the  shaping  of  the  modern  Middle  East, 
the  course  will  focus  on:  (1)  the  local  ten- 
sions on  the  eve  of  the  War,  (2)  the  develop- 
ments during  the  hostilities  and  (3)  the  re- 
shaping of  the  Middle  East,  with  special 
reference  to  imperialist  designs  and  the 
claims  of  various  nationalisms  in  the  region. 
Th  1:25-4:20  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  History  DllOf 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire 

The  course  will  be  a  survey  of  600  years  of 
South-East  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
history.  It  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  last 
Middle  Eastern  empire  with  reference  to 
Islamic  and  Byzantine  traditions  and  will 
focus  on  the  development  of  various  Otto- 
man institutions  which  constituted  the  pillars 
of  a  world  power. 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


Second  Semester 


Turkic  speaking  peoples  of  the  Russian 
empire.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
relationship  between  social  political  develop- 
ment and  the  rise  of  nationalism  to  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  advent  of  the  new  ideol- 
ogy, and  to  its  role  in  the  still-persistent 
conflict  between  secularism  and  fundamen- 
talism. 

Amherst:  History  75s 

Research  Seminar:  Nationalism  in  the 

Middle  East 

Covering  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, the  course  will  examine  the  rise  and 
development  of  nationalist  ideology  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  forerunners  of  Turkish  na- 
tionalism, the  Turkic  speaking  peoples  of 
Russia  will  be  under  scrutiny  as  well.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  relationship 
between  sociopolitical  developments  and  the 
rise  of  nationalism,  to  the  problems  created 
by  the  advent  of  the  new  ideology,  and  to 
the  role  of  nationalism  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween secularism  and  political  Islam. 
To  be  arranged 


Anthony  Lake,  Professor  in  International 
Relations  (at  Mount  Holyoke  College  Under 
the  Five  College  Program) 
On  leave  in  1993-94. 


Mount  Holyoke:  History  Ills 
The  Modern  Middle  East 

A  survey  of  the  modern  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing the  Muslims  of  Russia,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  to  the  present.  The 
course  will  study  the  political  and  ideological 
developments  under  European  pressure:  the 
process  of  imperialist  penetration,  the  soul- 
searching  provoked  by  the  challenge  of 
Europe,  the  various  responses  developed  by 
Middle  Eastern  societies  and  present-day 
problems  related  to  those  responses 
4  credits 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

[Hampshire:  Social  Science  251 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East) 
Starting  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  this 
(  ourse  will  examine  the  use  of  nationalist 
ideology  in  the  Middle  East  including  the 


First  Semester 

[Smith:  Government  251a 
The  Vietnam  War] 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 300.  See  second  semester. 
4  credits 

[Amherst:  Political  Science  30f 
The  Vietnam  War] 

Same  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
tions 300. 

[Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations 

273f 

Case  Studies  in  American  Foreign  Policy] 

An  examination  of  decisions  that  have  lx?en 
central  to  American  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II,  covering  such  cases  as  I  liroshima,  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Hay  of  Pigs  and 
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he  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Nicaragua,  nuclear 
proliferation,  trade  negotiating  and  the  Persian 
3ulf  war.  The  bureaucratic  and  political  pres- 
;ures  that  framed  the  issues,  as  well  as  their 
xoader  substantive  implications,  are  exami- 
ned. Enrollment  limited. 


Second  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations 

H)0 

[lie  Vietnam  War] 

Hie  history  of  American  involvement  in 
/ietnam,  including  a  review  of  the  origins  of 
he  war  and  U.S.  intervention;  the  domestic 
mpulses  for  deepening  involvement  and 
hen  withdrawal;  the  negotiations  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement;  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
>ur  foreign  policies.  Particular  attention  to 
essons  about  how  American  society  makes 
ts  foreign  policies.  Enrollment  limited. 

UMass:  Political  Science  255 

Zase  Studies  in  American  Foreign  Policy] 

lame  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
ions  273f. 
i  credits 

Hampshire:  Social  Science  310 
rhird  World  Revolutions] 

\n  examination  of  the  purposes,  causes  and 
esults  of  revolutions  in  the  Third  World. 
Vfter  consideration  of  relevant  general  theo- 
ies  on  the  subject,  the  course  will  concen- 
rate  on  five  case  studies:  revolutions  in 
])hina,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  Iran.  In 
;ach  case,  attention  will  be  given  first  to  the 
:ourse  of  the  rebellion  and  then  to  the  politi- 
:al,  social  and  economic  consequences  of 
he  revolution  in  succeeding  years.  Four 
rases  of  current  or  incipient  revolutions  will 
hen  be  examined.  Enrollment  limited. 

Hampshire:  Social  Science  293 
[Tie  Vietnam  War] 

>ame  as  Mount  Holyoke  International  Rela- 
ions  300. 


>hlomo  Lederman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Hebrew  (at  the  University  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Jewish  Studies  101f-102s 

Elementary  Modern  Hebrew 

A  one-year  elementary-  course  in  spoken  and 

written  Israeli  Hebrew.  Emphasis  first  seines 
ter  will  be  on  development  of  oral  profi- 
ciency and  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing 
skills.  Second  semester  will  include  reading 
and  discussion  of  authentic  Hebrew  texts. 
Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory'  language  course.  (E) 

UMass:  Hebrew  230 
Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  I 

Continues  study  of  modern  Hebrew;  in- 
creases proficiency  in  conversation,  reading 
and  writing  skills.  Adapted  short  stories, 
audiovisual  aids.  Written  and  oral  exercises, 
language  lab  attendance.  Prerequisite:  He- 
brew 110,  120,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

[UMass:  Hebrew  301 
Advanced  Modern  Hebrew  I] 

To  improve  third-year  students'  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  fluency  through  graded  read- 
ings to  advanced  level  of  reading,  listening, 
oral  and  written  proficiency.  A  structured 
approach  to  literature.  Prerequisite:  Hebrew 
240  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

UMass:  Hebrew  120 
Elementary  Modern  Hebrew  n 

Same  description  as  Jewish  Studies  102s  first 
semester  at  Mount  Holyoke. 
To  be  arranged 


Second  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Jewish  Studies  102s 
Elementary  Modern  Hebrew 

Same  description  as  above. 

[UMass  Hebrew  240 
Intermediate  Modern  Hebrew  n] 

Continuation  of  Hebrew  230.  Further  work  in 
Hebrew  conversation,  grammar,  reading  and 
writing.  Adapted  short  stories,  videotapes. 
Class  presentation,  written  and  oral  exercises, 
language  lab  attendance.  Prerequisite:  He- 
brew 101  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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[UMass:  Hebrew  302 
Advanced  Modern  Hebrew  n] 

For  third  year  students.  Grammar,  vocabulary 
and  fluency  through  graded  readings  to  ad- 
vanced level  of  reading,  listening,  oral  and 
written  proficiency.  A  structured  approach  to 
literature.  Prerequisite:  Hebrew  301  or  equiva- 
lent, or  consent  of  the  instructor. 


Elizabeth  H.D.  Mazzocco,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Italian  and  Director  of  the  Five 
College  Foreign  Language  Resource  Center  (at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Under  the 
Five  College  Program) 


First  Semester 


[UMass :  Italian  569 

19th  and  20th  Century  Italian  Theatre] 

This  course  is  open  to  advanced  majors  or 
graduate  students.  In  addition  to  reading  the 
works  of  a  variety  of  19th  and  20th  century 
playwrights,  we  will  stage  a  number  of 
scenes  and  perhaps  even  an  entire  play. 
Authors  whose  works  will  be  studied  include 
D'Annunizio,  Verga,  Pirendello,  De  Fillippo, 
Fo  and  Rame;  we  will  also  delve  into  the 
transition  from  theatrical  stage  to  opera  stage 
and  follow  a  play  through  that  transition.  All 
work  will  be  done  in  Italian;  students  will 
present  oral  reports  and  write  critiques  and  a 
final  research  paper  in  addition  to  a  final. 


Second  Semester 

Courses  to  be  announced. 


[UMass:  Italian  324 

A  Survey  of  Italian  Literature] 

Beginning  with  the  poetry  of  scuola  siciliana 
and  that  of  dolce  stil  nuovo,  we  will  study 
Italian  literature  from  the  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Poliziano,  Ariosto,  Macchiavelli,  Michelangelo, 
Gaspar  Stampa,  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Foscolo, 
Leopardi,  Verga,  Pirandello,  Moravia,  Buzzati, 
Sciascia,  Ginsberg  and  Dario  Fo.  Literary 
selections  will  be  drawn  from  poetry,  short 
stories,  plays  and  novels.  All  works  will  be 
studied  in  their  political/social/historical  con- 
text and  students  will  follow  the  changing 
trends  and  movements  in  the  history  of  Italian 
literature.  In  general,  students  should  have 
completed  Italian  110,  120,  230,  240  or 
equivalent.  All  readings/written/oral  work  will 
be  in  Italian. 

UMass:  Italian  524 

Literature  of  the  High  Renaissance 

The  course  as  a  whole  will  explore  master- 
pieces of  prose,  poetry  and  theater  from  the 
Italian  High  Renaissance.  Selections  from  the 
works  of  Ariosto,  Castiglione,  Bembo,  della 
Cast-.  Machiavelli,  Ruzante,  Aretino, 
Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Colonna  and  Gaspara 
Stampa.  Students  will  compose  critical  essays, 
prepare  oral  presentations  and  write  a  solid 
resean  h  paper  on  a  topic  chosen  by  the 
student  and  approved  by  the  instructor. 
TTh  1-2:15  p.m. 


Ali  Mirsepassi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy (at  Hampshire  College  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 


First  Semester 

Amherst:  Sociology  27 
Imaging  the  Middle  East 

In  recent  times,  no  other  region  of  the  post- 
colonial  world  has  stirred  such  strong  emo- 
tions in  American  society  as  the  Middle  East. 
Historically,  how  have  Americans  come  to 
hold  their  attitudes  and  images  of  the  Middle 
East?  To  what  extent  have  these  images 
distorted  their  understanding  of  the  region? 
What  are  some  of  the  social  and  cultural 
processes  that  have  shaped  the  way  in 
which  American  society  has  approached  the 
problem  of  social  difference?  This  course  is 
designed  to  sensitize  students  as  to  issues  of 
orientalism,  ethnocentrism  and  eurocentrism 
in  academic  studies  on  the  Middle  East  and 
in  popular  images.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
ethnocentric  images  of  the  Middle  East  are 
not  confined  to  those  of  "Western  Ideolo- 
gies,'' the  second  part  of  the  course  will 
examine  nationalistic  and  religious  reactions 
to  the  Western  portrait  of  the  Middle  East. 
This  course  is  intended  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  a  non-distorted  human  understanding 
of  the-  Middle  East  in  the  U.S.,  by  critical 
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study  of  the  region  and  its  people  and  by 
offering  discursive  space  to  literature  from 
[he  region  and  the  West, 
r  Th  2  p.m. 

Hampshire:  SS  235 

Societies  and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 

rhis  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  the  historical,  social,  political  and  cultural 
dynamics  of  contemporary  Middle  East.  We 
will  kx)k  at  the  historical  and  geographical 
:ontours  of  the  region.  We  explore  the  cul- 
ture (languages  and  religions  as  well  as 
Iftistic  and  literary  forms),  political  systems 
and  economic  development,  secularism  and 
Islamic  politics,  and  issues  such  as  ethnicity 
and  gender.  Throughout  the  course,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  both  the  region's  specifici- 
ties— those  defining  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish the  Middle  East  from  other  parts  of  the 
world — and  to  the  region's  internal  diversity. 
hs  the  primary  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
facilitate  cross-cultural  communication  and 
jnderstanding,  students  will  be  asked  to 
interrogate  their  own  assumptions  and  to 
suggest  fruitful  ways  of  encountering  the 
Middle  East, 
r  Th  10:30  a.m.-noon 


Second  Semester 


section  of  the  course,  we  will  examine  the 
future  social,  cultural  and  political  trends  in 
Middle  Eastern  societies.  We  will  spe<  itically 
explore  the  prospects  for  democratization 
(including  democratization  of  gender  rela- 
tions) in  the  Islamic  Middle  East 
W  1:30-4:30  p.m. 

Smith:  Sociology  235b 
Sociology  and  Islamic  Societies 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  social  theories  of  religion  and  to  make  a 
critical  examination  of  the  relevance  of  these 
theories  to  understanding  of  Islam  as  a  social 
construct.  Classical  (Comte,  Durkheim,  Marx, 
Weber)  and  contemporary  (Parsons,  Berger, 
Geertz,  Gellner,  Bellah,  Habermas)  sociologi- 
cal theories  will  be  considered.  The  relation- 
ship between  Islam  and  modernity,  the  link 
between  modern  class  formation  and  secular 
ideologies,  and  the  evolution  of  civil  society 
in  the  Middle  East  will  be  examined. 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


J.  Michael  Rhodes,  Professor  of  Geochemis- 
try (at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  Five  College  Program) 


Hampshire:  SS  272 

Social  Movements  and  Social  Change  in 

the  Middle  East 

rhis  course  will  introduce  students  to  socio- 
logical analysis  of  social  movements  and 
examine  the  current  social  movements  (Is- 
lamic "fundamentalist,"  democratic, 
women's)  in  the  Middle  East  as  responses  to 
the  failure  of  secular  modernism.  The  first 
segment  of  the  course  will  explore  different 
approaches  and  theories  about  the  historical 
origins,  social  context  and  cultural  meaning 
of  the  current  Islamic  movement  in  the 
Middle  East.  Questions  such  as,  the  conten- 
tions between  Islamic  ideology  and  secular- 
ism, and  Islamic  traditions  and  modernity 
will  be  examined.  The  main  segment  of  the 
course  involves  the  investigation  of  the  rise 
of  Islamic  movements  in  four  countries  of 
the  Middle  East.  Relationships  between  so- 
cioeconomic modernization  and  secularism 
and  the  rise  of  the  Islamic  politics  will  be 
explored  through  a  comparative  study  of 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Algeria  and  Iran.  In  the  final 


First  Semester 

[UMass:  Geology  59 1G 
Analytical  Geochemistry] 

A  review  of  modern  analytical  techniques 
that  are  widely  used  for  the  chemical  analysis 
of  geological  samples.  Topics  to  be  covered 
will  include  optical  emission  and  absorption 
spectrometry,  X-ray  fluorescence  and  diffrac- 
tion analysis,  neutron  activation  analysis  and 
mass-spectrometric  isotope  dilution  analysis. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  principles  of  these 
techniques,  the  sources  of  error  and  the  role 
that  they  play  in  analytical  geochemistry. 
Petrology  or  Introductory  Geochemistry 
recommended.  Enrollment  limited. 

[UMass  Geology  591M 
Geochemistry  of  Magmatic  Processesl 

Geochemical  aspects  of  the  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  earth's  mantle  and  the  gen- 
eration of  crustal  rocks  through  magmatic 
processes.  Topics  will  include  cosmic  abun- 
dance and  nebula  condensation,  chemistry  of 
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meteorites,  planetary  accretion,  geochronol- 
ogy,  chemical  and  isotopic  evolution  of  the 
mantle,  composition  and  evolution  of  the 
earth's  crust,  trace  element  and  isotopic  con- 
straints on  magma  genesis.  Prerequisite: 
Petrology  and/or  Introductory  Geochemistry. 
3  credits 


Second  Semester 

UMass:  Geology  512 

X-ray  Fluorescence  Analysis 

Theoretical  and  practical  application  of  X-ray 
fluorescence  analysis  in  determining  major 
and  trace  element  abundances  in  geological 
materials.  Prerequisite:  Analytical  Geochemis- 
try recommended.  Enrollment  limited. 
2  credits 
W  2:30-3:45  p.m. 

UMass:  Geology  591V 
Volcanology 

A  systemic  coverage  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
types  of  eruptions,  generation  and  emplace- 
ment of  magma,  products  of  volcanism, 
volcanoes  and  man,  and  the  monitoring  and 
prediction  of  volcanic  events.  Case  studies  of 
individual  volcanoes  presented  to  illustrate 
general  principles  of  volcanology,  paying 
particular  attention  to  Hawaiian,  ocean-floor 
and  Cascade  volcanism.  Petrology  recom- 
mended. Enrollment  limited. 
F  1:30-3:30  p.m.;  additional  two-hour  lecture 
to  be  arranged 

'Institutional  location  of  class  will  be  varied 
depending  on  enrollment. 


exam.  Prerequisites:  Japan  246  or  equivalent. 
To  be  arranged 

UMass:  Japan  430 

Scientific  and  Technical  Japanese 

Introduction  to  the  reading,  comprehension, 
discussion  and  translation  of  scientific  and 
technical  materials  using  as  a  text:  Compre- 
hending Technical  Japanese  (Daub,  Bird  and 
Inoue),  and  materials  from  other  sources 
selected  on  the  basis  of  need  and  interest  of 
the  class  members.  Requirements  include 
class  participation,  written  translations,  regu- 
lar quizzes.  Prerequisites:  Japan  327  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 
To  be  arranged 


Second  Semester 

UMass:  Japan  327 

Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Course  builds  reading  skills  through  reading 
and  grammatical  analysis  of  the  text;  builds 
spoken  fluency  by  discussion  of  the  text, 
through  oral  drills  on  new  vocabulary  and 
grammar,  and  through  occasional  use  of 
video  material.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  build- 
ing vocabulary  by  learning  kanji.  Require- 
ments include  regular  class  attendance  and 
through  preparation  of  assigned  materials; 
weekly  quizzes  on  vocabulary  and  kanji;  oral 
and  written  tests  after  each  lesson;  take 
home  tests  during  each  lesson;  mid-term  and 
final  examination.  Prerequisites:  Japan  326  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  arranged 


Another  course  to  be  announced. 


Yoshinori  Sasaki,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Japanese  (at  the  University  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 


First  Semester 


I  Mi  ss  Japan  326 

Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Course  will  concentrate  on  the  reading  and 
analysis  of  literary  texts.  A  large  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  the  understanding  of  Japa 
nese  grammar  and  oral  practice.  Format 
me  hides  re<  ii.iik  >n  and  disc  ussion.  Require- 
ments include  daily  quizzes  and  mid  term 
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Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies 


The  Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies 
offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  a 
concentration  in  African  studies  as  a  comple- 
ment to  their  majors. 

Minimum  course  requirements  are  six 
courses  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  One  course  providing  an  introductory 
historical  perspective  that  surveys  the 
African  continent; 

2.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  social 
sciences; 

3.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  fine  arts  and 
humanities; 

4.  Three  additional  courses  on  Africa,  each 
in  a  different  department,  chosen  from 
history,  the  social  sciences,  education  and 
the  fine  arts  and  humanities. 


3.  With  the  approval  of  the  student's  African 
Studies  adviser,  two  relevant  courses  taken 
at  schools  other  than  the  five  colleges  may 
be  counted  toward  the  certificate; 

4.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course; 

5.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  their 
program  with  a  special  studies  that  will 
integrate  and  focus  their  course  work; 

6.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  academic  programs  that  offer 
residence  for  a  semester  or  more  in  Africa. 

For  further  details,  consult  one  of  the  campus 
representatives: 

Amherst  College:  Reinhard  Sander, 
Department  of  Black  Studies. 


\  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  four  requirements  is  available 
from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  from  the 
Five  College  Center. 

Other  requirements: 

1.  Proficiency  in  a  language  other  than 
English  through  the  level  of  second  year 
in  college,  to  be  fulfilled  either  in  a 
language  indigenous  to  Africa  or  an 
official  language  in  Africa  (French, 
Portuguese,  or  Arabic); 

2.  No  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
department  may  be  counted  toward  the 
certificate; 


Hampshire  College:  Tsenay  Serequeberhan. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Samba  Gadjigo, 
Department  of  French. 

Smith  College:  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 
Department  of  Anthropology. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Ralph 
Faulkingham,  Department  of  Anthropology; 
and  J.V.O.  Richards,  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in 
International  Relations 


The  International  Relations  Certificate  Pro- 
gram offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
pursue  an  interest  in  international  affairs  as  a 
complement  to  their  majors.  The  program 
provides  a  disciplined  course  of  study  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the 
complex  international  processes — political, 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  environmen- 
tal— that  are  increasingly  important  to  all 
nations. 

The  Certificate  Program  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  courses  covering  the  following 
areas  of  study: 

1.  Introductory  world  politics; 

2.  Global  institutions  or  problems; 

3.  The  international  financial  and/or 
commercial  system; 

4.  A  modern  (post- 181 5)  history  course 
relevant  to  the  development  of 
international  systems; 

5.  Contemporary  American  foreign  policy; 

6.  A  contemporary  foreign  language  up  to  a 
proficiency  level  of  the  second  year  of 
college; 

7.  Two  courses  on  the  politics,  economy 
and/or  society  of  foreign  areas,  of  which 
one  must  involve  the  study  of  a  Third 
World  country. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  seven  requirements  is  avail- 
able from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  the 
Five  College  Center.  Not  every  Five-College 
course  is  accepted  at  Smith  for  degree  credit; 


students  should  consult  with  their  advisers  as 
to  whether  particular  courses  are  acceptable 
for  Smith  and  certificate  credit. 

No  more  than  four  of  these  courses  in  any 
one  department  can  be  counted  toward  the 
certificate,  and  no  single  course  can  satisfy 
more  than  one  requirement.  Students  who 
complete  the  required  courses  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  (no  pass/fail  options)  will 
receive  the  certificate. 

There  is  at  least  one  adviser  on  each  campus 
for  the  International  Relations  Certificate: 

Amherst  College:  William  Taubman,  Politi- 
cal Science. 

Hampshire  College:  Benjamin  Wisner, 
Social  Science. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Vincent  Ferraro, 
Politics. 

Smith  College:  Steven  Goldstein,  Govern- 
ment; Elizabeth  Doherty,  Government. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Stephen  Pelz. 
History;  Eric  Einhorn,  Political  Science;  Peter 
Haas,  Political  Science;  M.J.  Peterson,  Politi- 
cal Science. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in 
Latin  American  Studies 


The  Five  College  Certificate  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
show  an  area  of  specialization  in  Latin 
American  Studies  in  conjunction  with  or  in 
addition  to  their  majors.  The  program  pro- 
vides a  disciplined  course  of  study  allowing 
students  to  draw  on  the  rich  resources  of 
more  than  50  Latin  Americanist  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  Five  College  area  and  is  designed 
to  enhance  students'  understanding  of  the 
complex  region  that  comprises  contemporary 
Latin  America. 

Minimum  course  requirements  (minimum  of 
three  credits  each): 

1.  A  broadly  based  introductory  course 
providing  an  overview  of  the  social  and 
political  history  of  Latin  America  (such  as 
History  260a/26lb); 

2.  One  course  in  the  humanities,  including 
courses  focusing  on  Latin  American 
culture  from  the  pre-Columbian  period  to 
the  present  (such  as  art,  art  history,  dance, 
film,  folklore,  literature,  music,  religion 
and  theatre); 

3.  One  course  in  the  social  sciences 
including  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  political  science  and 
sociology,  that  offers  substantial  attention 
to  Latin  America  and/or  the  Caribbean; 

4.  An  interdisciplinary  seminar  taught  by 
two  or  more  faculty  members 
representing  two  or  more  of  the  five 
colleges. 


Other  requirements: 

1.  Proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
through  the  level  of  the  fourth  semester 
of  college  language  study.  Students  must 
take  one  of  these  languages  to  the 
intermediate  level  and/or  demonstrate  in 
an  interview  the  ability  to  conduct  a 
normal  conversation  and  read  and 
interpret  a  text. 

2.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course  that  qualifies  for 
the  minimum  certificate  requirement. 

At  least  three  of  the  eight  courses  must  be 
taken  either  at  another  of  the  five  colleges  or 
be  taught  by  a  faculty  member  not  of  the 
student's  own  institution. 

The  certificate  adviser  on  each  campus  is  the 
director  of  the  Latin  American  studies  pro- 
gram at  that  campus  or  another  individual 
designated  by  that  body. 
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Five  College  Self-Instructional 
Language  Program 


The  Five  College  Self-Instructional  Language 
Program  affords  students  the  opportunity  to 
study  languages  that  are  not  currently  being 
offered  through  traditional  classroom  instruc- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the 
student  is  given  a  goal  to  be  reached  by  the 
semester's  end.  The  student  works  indepen- 
dently on  his/her  home  campus  throughout 
the  semester  using  a  textbook,  workbook, 
audio  tapes,  video  tapes  and  computer  pro- 
grams (various  components  are  available  for 
different  languages).  The  student  is  assigned 
a  native-speaker  (usually  an  international 
student  from  the  home  campus)  who  serves 
as  conversation  partner  for  one  hour  of 
conversation  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
semester,  a  professor  of  the  target  language 
is  brought  to  campus  to  administer  a  20-30 
minute  oral  exam;  from  that  exam,  the  pro- 
fessor determines  a  grade  for  the  course. 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who 
are  extremely  self-motivated  and  secure  in 
foreign  language  study.  Students  must  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  program  director; 
those  with  limited  knowledge  of  a  language 
must  schedule  a  placement  exam  the  semes- 
ter before  language  study  begins. 


In  general,  these  courses  carry  one-half  of 
the  credit  carried  by  a  traditional  language 
course,  but  there  are  contingencies  on  every 
campus.  The  program  director  can  provide 
additional  information.  These  courses  do  not 
satisfy  the  language  requirement  on  any 
campus.  The  only  languages  offered  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  Korean)  are  those  not 
offered  in  the  classroom  situation  on  any  of 
the  five  campuses. 

The  self-instructional  language  program  is 
administered  in  the  Five  College  Foreign 
Language  Resource  Center,  102  Bartlett  Hall. 
University  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  center's 
director,  Elizabeth  H.D.  Mazzocco. 

Language  Courses  Offered  in 
1993-94 

Hindi  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Hungarian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Indonesian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Korean  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Modern  Greek  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Norwegian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Serbo-Croation  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Swahili  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Turkish  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Urdu  I,  II,  III,  IV 
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The  Athletic  Program 


Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.B.A. 
Athletics 


Acting  Director  of 


Coaches 

Junes  Babyak,  M.A.,  Coach  of  Basketball  and 

Soccer 
Kim  Bierwert,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Swimming  and 

Diving 
Theresa  Collins,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Skiing 
Christine  Davis,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Tennis 
Suzanne  Payne,  M.Ed.,  Coach  of  Riding 
Carla  Coffey,  M.A.,  Coach  of  Cross  Country 

and  Track  and  Field 


Bonnie  May,  M.S.,  Coach  of  Softball  and 

Volleyball 
Kathy  Moeller,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Crew 
Erin  Kinsella,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Squash 
Judy  Strong,  B.S.,  Coach  of  Field  Hockey  and 

Lacrosse 

Staff 

Mary  E.  O'Carroll,  M.S.,  Athletic  Trainer 
To  be  announced,  Assistant  Athletic  Trainer 


The  athletic  program  offers  opportunities  for 
athletic  participation  to  all  students  of  the 
college,  at  the  intercollegiate,  intramural  and 
club  levels.  Students  interested  in  athletic 
instruction  should  consult  the  exercise  and 
sport  studies  department  listings  beginning 
on  p.  196.  Although  Smith  does  not  offer 
athletic  scholarships,  financial  aid  is  available 
on  the  basis  of  need.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director  of  Athletics, 
Ainsworth  Gymnasium,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  MA  01063. 


Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  intercollegiate  program  emphasizes  the 
pursuit  of  athletic  excellence  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  competition  with  other  highly  skilled 
athletes.  There  is  opportunity  for  post-season 
play  on  a  regional  and  national  level  for  all 
teams  and  individuals  who  qualify.  Smith  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  New  England 
Women's  8  (NEW  8)  Conference  and  belongs 
to  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  and  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference  (ECAC). 


In  1993-94,  the  college  will  field  the  follow- 
ing intercollegiate  teams: 

Basketball.  Season:  November-March.  Prac- 
tice hours:  MTWThF  4-6  p.m.,  James 
Babyak. 

Crew.  Season:  September-November,  Janu- 
ary-May. Practice  hours:  MTWThF  4-6 
p.m.  or  6-8  a.m.  and  as  schedules  pennit, 
Kathy  Moeller. 

Cross  Country.  Season:  September-Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  MTWTh  4-6  p.m.,  F 
3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Carla  Coffey. 

Field  Hockey.  Season:  September-Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  MTWTh  4-6  p.m.,  F 
3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Judy  Strong. 

Lacrosse.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m., 
Judy  Strong. 

Riding.  Season:  September-November, 
February-May.  Practice  hours:  To  be  ar- 
ranged, Suzanne  Payne 
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Skiing.  Season:  January-March.  Practice 
hours:  November-December,  M  T  W  Th  F  4- 
6  p.m.  Interterm:  8  a.m.-4  p.m.  February  and 
March,  to  be  arranged,  Theresa  Collins. 

Soccer.  Season:  September-November.  Prac- 
tice hours:  M  T  WTh  F  4-6  p.m.,  James 
Bahyak. 

Softball.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3-5  p.m., 
Bonnie  May. 

Squash.  Season:  October-March.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m., 
Erin  Kinsella. 


campus  runs,  inner  tube  water  polo,  flag 
football,  triathlon  and  croquet. 

The  club  sports  are  a  group  of  independent 
clubs  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association.  They  are  supported 
by  dues,  fundraisers,  SGA  activities,  fee 
allocations  and  the  Athletic  Association. 
Open  to  Smith  students  of  any  ability  level, 
club  sports  provide  a  resource  to  learn  a 
new  sport  or  practice  a  familiar  one.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  13  clubs:  Badminton,  Basket- 
ball, Croquet,  Cross  Country  Skiing,  Cycling, 
Fencing,  Golf,  Outing,  Riding,  Rugby,  Sail- 
ing, Synchronized  Swimming  and  Tennis. 


Swimming  and  Diving.  Season:  September- 
February.  Practice  hours  for  swimming:  M  W 
4-6  p.m.,  T  Th  3-5  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.; 
practice  hours  for  diving:  MTWTh  5:45- 
7:30  p.m.,  F  1-3  p.m.,  Kim  Bierwert. 

Tennis.  Season:  September-November, 
February-April.  Practice  hours:  MTWTh  4-6 
p.m.,  F  3-5  p.m.,  Christine  Davis. 

Track  and  Field.  Season:  Mid-November 
through  December,  preseason  conditioning; 
technique  and  strength  work.  January-May, 
indoor/outdoor  competition.  Practice  hours: 
November  through  December,  five  days  per 
week;  January-May  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.  and 
F  3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Carla  Coffey. 

Volleyball.  Season:  September-November. 
Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30- 
5:30  p.m.,  Bonnie  May. 


Intramural  Athletics  and  Sport 
Clubs 


The  intramural  program  is  for  all  students 
who  want  to  participate  in  a  recreational 
( <  unpetitive  program  but  who  do  not  want  to 
make-  the  commitment  of  time  required  by 
varsity  athletics.  The  focus  of  the  intramural 
program  is  on  interhouse  competition.  The 
3 1  houses  vie  with  friendly  rivalry  for  tourna- 
ment championships  in  badminton,  3-on-3 
basketball,  floor  hoc  kcv.  indoor  soccer,  soft- 
ball,  squash,  tennis,  volleyball  and  ultimate 
Frisbee,  and  in  special  events  such  as  a  nov- 
kc-civw  regatta  (the-  Head  of  the  Paradise), 
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The  Board  of 
Trustees 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  President 
Northampton,  MA 


Anne  Thaxton  Bass  '70 

Fort  Worth,  TX 

Bruce  D.  Benson 
Denver,  CO 

Christine  von  Wedemeyer  Beshar  '53 

New  York,  NY 

Sarah  Szold  Boasberg  '58 

Washington,  D.C. 

Kathleen  Hussey  Cardinal  '56 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Joyce  Chiang  '92 
piston,  MA 

Carol  Thompson  Cole  '73 

Washington,  D.C. 

John  L.  Eastman,  Esq. 

New  York,  NY 

Christina  Janson  Eldridge  '53 

Bronxville,  NY 

Kamina  A.  Henderson  '93 
Maplewood,  NJ 

Pamela  Smith  Henrikson  '62 

Cambridge,  MA 

Donald  C.  Hood,  Vice  Chair 

New  York,  NY 


Anne  E.  Impellizzeri  '55 

New  York,  NY 

Phoebe  Reese  Lewis  '51,  Chair 

Milwaukee,  WI 

Nancy  Weiss  Malkiel  '65 

Princeton,  NJ 

Susan  Dunn  Marshall  '68 
Columbia,  SC 

Joyce  E.  Moran  '69,  Vice  Chair 

Chicago,  IL 

Charlene  Hatchell  Miller  '65 

Pasadena,  CA 

Margaret  (Peggy)  Seay  Oglesby  '61 
Dallas,  TX 

Janice  Carlson  Oresman  '55 

New  York,  NY 

C.  Barnwell  Straut 

Princeton,  NJ 

John  T.  Subak 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Kate  Belcher  Webster  '46,  chair-elect 

Bainbridge  Island,  WA 

Isabel  Brown  Wilson  '53 

Houston,  TX 

Edward  W.  Zimmerman 

New  York,  NY 


Judith  L.  Marksbury,  Secretary 

Louise  Ayars  Barden  AC,  Assistant  Secretary 

Ruth  Constantine,  Chief  Financial  Office 
and  Treasurer 
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The  Board  of 
Counselors 

Carolyn  Tucker  Couch  '76 

New  York,  NY 
Theatre  Committee 

Susan  Komroff  Cohen  62 

Riverside,  CT 

Friends  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  Committee 

Gina  Joseph  Collins  75 

Springfield,  MA 
Multicultural  Committee 

Rosemary  Wilcox  Dickerson  51 

Holland,  MI 
Chair 

Paula  Dietz  '59 

New  York,  NY 

Friends  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  Committee 

Kathleen  Barnes  Grant  '75 
Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Residence  Life  Committee 

Jane  MacDonald  Healy  '56 

Vail,  CO 

Campus  School  Committee 

Caroline  M.  Henderson  '70 

Etna,  NH 

College  Relations  Committee 

Mary  Shaw  Newman  '50 

Lincoln  Center,  MA 

Friends  of  the  Library  Committee 

Sue  Welsh  Reed  '58 

Cambridge,  MA 
Museum  Committee 

Eleanor  Alton  Sulston  '55 

Southport,  CT 
Chapel  Committee 

Jenette  Harvey  Wheeler  '64 

Ardmore,  PA 

Health  Services  Committee 


Faculty 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 
President  and  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  (1975) 


Jill  Ker  Conway,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  (1989) 


D.Litt.,  Ed.D. 


Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Elisabeth  Koffka,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1961) 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  MA. 

Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Bianca  del  Vecchio,  Diploma  di  Magistero 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 

Education  (1965) 

Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  Ph.D. 
College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1966) 

Virginia  Corwin  Brautigam,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  Sc.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1967) 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1967) 


Esther  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Hon.) 
MyraM.  Sampson  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 
Biological  Sciences  (1968) 


Emeriti 
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Eleanor  Terry  Lincoln,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1968) 


Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 
Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language  and 
Literature  (1974) 


Helen  Muchnic,  Ph.D. 

Helen  and  Laura  Shedd  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Russian  Language  and  Literature A  1969)  and 
Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
(1969) 

Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  Ph.D. 
Rolx'rt  A .  Woods  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Economics  (1970) 


Theodora  Sohst  Brooks,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  (1974) 

Charles  DeBruler,  B.S. 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1974) 

Vera  A.  Joseph,  M.D. 

College  Physician  Emeritus  (1975) 

Charlotte  Hackstaff  Fitch,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  and  Speech 
(1976) 


Neal  Henry  McCoy,  Ph.D. 

gates  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

(1970) 

Gertrude  Parker  Smith,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1971) 

Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Child 

Study  (1971) 

Anne  Gasool,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 

Language  and  Literature  (1971) 

William  IP.  Campbell 

Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1971) 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor  Emeritus 
of Philosophy  (1972) 

Priscilla  Paine  Van  der  Poel,  A.M. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1972) 

Marshall  Schalk,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  Wl 2)  and 

Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  (1972) 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  Ph.D. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  (1973) 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
(1973) 


Helen  Benham  Bishop,  A.B. 
Registrar  Emeritus  (1976) 

Florence  Isabel  Macdonald,  A.B.,  A.M. 

(Hon.) 

Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

(1976) 

Edith  Kern,  Ph.D. 

Doris  Silhert  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 

Humanities  (Comparative  Literature)  (1977) 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 

D.F.A.  (Hon.),  L.H.D. 

William  R.  Kenan  fr.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

(1978) 

George  Stone  Durham,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry  (1978) 

Jean  Lambert,  Lie.  es  L.,  D.E.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1978) 

Helen  Louise  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students  Emeritus  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  (1979) 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

(1981) 

Mary  DeWolf  Albro,  A.B 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Career  Development 
Office  (1981) 

Betty  Baum,  M.S.S. 

Student  Counselor  Emeritus  ( 1981) 
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Dilmanjohn  Doland,  Ph.D. 

B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  (1982) 

Myra  M.  Sampson  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  Sciences  (1986) 

John  H.  Detmold,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Development  (1982) 

Jess  J.  Josephs,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1986) 

Dorothy  Edmonds 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  Center  (1982) 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  M.  Mus.,  Lie.  de 

Vernon  Gotwals,  A.B.,  M.F.A. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1984) 

Dorothy  Stahl,  B.Mus.,  Diploma 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1984) 

Rosalind  Shaffer deMille,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Dance  (1984) 

Robert  Lee  Ellis,  M.B.A. 
Treasu  rer  Emeritus  ( 1 984) 


Concert 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1986) 

Richard  P.  Wilbur,  A.M. 
Poet  Emeritus  (1986) 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  A.M. 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 

(1987) 

Louis  Conn-Haft,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1987) 


Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1985) 

Andree  Demay,  Agregee  de  l'Universite 
Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 
Literature  (1985) 

Rita  May  Benson,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Exercise  and 

Sports  Studies  (1985) 

Herman  Edelberg,  M.D. 

Associate  Physician  Emeritus  (1985) 


William  Edward  Hatch,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  ( 1 987) 

Paul  Pickrel,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1987) 

Sten  Harold  Stenson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  (1987) 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

(1987) 


Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theater  (1986) 


H.  William  Gilbert,  MBA. 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1987) 


Kenneth  Amor  Connelly  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1986) 

George  Edward  Dimockjr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures  (1986) 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  (1986) 

Charles  Henderson  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures  (1986) 

James  Holdcrbaum,  Phi) 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  (1986) 


Charles  Chetham,  Ph.D. 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Smith  College 

Museum  of  Art  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

(1988) 

Henry  Kung,  B.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chinese  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Lucile  Martineau,  MA,  M.S.W. 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Kenneth  McCartney,  Ph.D. 

Robert  A .  Woods  Professor  Emeiitus  of 

Economics  (1988) 
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Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  Dottore  in  Lettere 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
Literature  (1989) 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1989) 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  (1989) 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  M.D. 

College  Physician  Emeritus,  Director  Emeritus 

of  Health  SenHces  ( 1989) 

David  Andrew  Haskell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological  Sciences 

(1990) 


Gemze  de  Lapjx 

Artist  in  Residence  Emeritus,  Dam  e 

Department  (  1 99 1 1 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  Ph.D. 

Syndenbam  (lark  Parson  Prof essor Emeritus 

of  History  0992) 

Lawrence  A.  Fink,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  arid  Child 
Study  (1992) 

W.  Bruce  Hawkins,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  (1992) 

Josephine  Louise  Ott,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1992) 


Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  Ph.D. 

Achilles  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  (1990) 

Iole  Fiorillo  Magri,  Dottore  in  Lingue  e 
Letterature  Straniere 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
Literature  (1990) 

Patricia  C.  Olmsted,  A.B. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Sophomore  Class  and 
Associate  Dean  Emeritus  for  Intercollegiate 
Study  (1990) 

Lorna  R.  Blake,  B.A. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Admission  (1991) 

Jean  Higgins,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  (1991) 


Lory  Wallfisch 

Iva  Dee  Hiatt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1992) 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1993) 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad,  Ph.D. 
Sophia  Smith  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (1993) 

Stanley  Rothman,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government  (1993) 

Willy  Schumann,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language  and 

Literature  (1993) 


Joan  Hatch  Lennox,  M.S.S.W.,  M.F.A. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 

(1991) 

Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  M.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies  (1991) 

Charles  Langer  Robertson,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Government  (1991) 

Leo  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government  (1991) 


Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemper,  Ph.D. 
Esther  Cloudma  nDunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  (1993) 


Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1992) 
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Professors 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.  Indiana  University,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Joan  Afferica 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Barnard  College,  M.A.  Radcliffe  College, 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Michael  O.  Albertson 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  Aldrich 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Middlebury  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Texas. 


Robert  T.  Averitt 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  North  Texas  State  College,  M.A. 

University  of  Texas. 


Ph.D. 


David  R.  Ball 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
and  of  Comparative  Literature 
B.A.  Brandeis  University,  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur 
en  Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee, 
University  of  Paris. 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee 

Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat,  College  Marie  de  France, 
Montreal,  M.A.  Universite  de  Montreal,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Randall  Bartlett 

Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  Occidental  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 


Donald  C.  Baumer 

Professor  of  Government 
B.A.  Ohio  I  imcrsity,  M.A. 
University 


Ph.D.  Ohio  State 


Leonard  Berkman 

Anne  Hesseltine  Hoyt  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  Columbia  College,  M.F.A.,  D.F.A.  Yale 
University. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  C.  Bourque 

Esther  Booth  Wiley  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

John  B.  Brady 

Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Roy  S.  Bryce-Laporte 

William  Allan  Neilson  Professor  (Sociology) 

Robert  Buchele 

Professor  of  Economics 
B.S.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Ann  Moss  Burger 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  in  Geology 
A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.  Indiana 
University. 

H.  Robert  Burger 

Achilles  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Yale  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Indiana 

University. 

Carl  John  Burk 

Gates  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Miami  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  North  Carolina. 

James  Joseph  Callahan 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Marist  College,  Ph.D.  New  York 

University. 

Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 


Professors 
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Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 

A  B  .  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 


Donna  Robinson  Divine 

Prof essor  of  Government 

B  \   Brandeis  University,  I'll  I)  Columbia 

I  fniversity 


David  Warren  Cohen 
Prof  essor  of  Mathematics 

B  S.  W<  >r<  ester  Polytechnic  Institute,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  M.  Connolly 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  for 
Curriculum  and  /'acuity  Development 
B.A.  Fordham  College,  M.A.  Oxford 
University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

FayeJ.  Crosby 

Professi  >r  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Wheaton  College,  Ph.D.  Boston 

University. 

H.  Allen  Curran 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Washington  and  Lee  University,  M.S., 

Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Syracuse  University,  M.Div.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University. 


Karl  Paul  Don  fried 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  literature 

A.B.  Columbia  College.  B.D.  Harvard 

University,  S.T.M.  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  Dr.  Theol.  University  of 

Heidelberg. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharmejr. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study  and 

Director  of  the  Campus  School 

B.A.  Colby  College,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Suzan  Edwards 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.A.  Dartmouth  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Hawaii. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn 

Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.  Roosevelt  University,  Mus.M. 

Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

George  Morrison  Fleck 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Yale  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 


Jill  G.  de  Villiers 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Psychology 
(&.Sc.  Reading  University,  England,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Peter  A.  de  Villiers 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Rhodes  University,  South  Africa,  B.A. 

Oxford  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Piotr  Decowski 

Professor  of  Physics 

M.Se.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Warsaw. 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Bordeaux,  Lie.  es  L.,  D.E.S.,  Docteur  en 
Histoire,  University  of  Paris. 

Thomas  Sieger  Derr  Jr. 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.Div.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University. 


Dean  Scott  Flower 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 

Sue  J.  M.  Freeman 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  Rutgers  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Randy  O.  Frost 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas. 

Daniel  K.  Gardner 

Professor  of  History 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Myron  Peretz  Glazer 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  M.A.  Rutgers 

University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 
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Steven  Martin  Goldstein 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Tufts  College,  M.A.  Fletcher  School  of 

Law  and  Diplomacy,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Philip  Green 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.P.A.,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University. 

Justina  Winston  Gregory 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Comparative  Literature 

A.B.  Vassar  College,  M.A.T.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Robert  Hauck 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 


Kenneth  Paul  Hellman 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
A.B.  Drew  University,  M.S. 
State  University. 


Ph.D.  Michigan 


James  M.  Henle 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 


Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins 

Professor  of  Anthropology 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  M.A. 
University. 


Ph.D.  Columbia 


Jefferson  Hunter 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  B.A.  University  of 
Bristol,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  University  of  Hartford,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Columbia  University. 

Leslie  R.  Jafife,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  College  Physician 

Monica  Jakuc 

Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  M.S.  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

James  H.  Johnson 

Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University. 

Ann  Rosalind  Jones 

Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Roger  T.  Kaufman 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Daniel  Horowitz 

Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 
B.A.  Yale  College,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 


Murray  James  Kiteley 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota. 


Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University. 


Frederick  Leonard 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.A.  Miami  University,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Michigan. 


D.  Dennis  Hudson 

Professor  of  World  Religions 

B.A.,  M.A.  Oberlin  College,  Ph.D.  Claremont 

Graduate  School. 


Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko 

Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 
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Robert  G.  Li  nek 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Lester  K.  Little 

Dwight  U".  Morrow  Prof essor  of  History 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University. 

Thomas  Hastings  Lowry 

/  *r\  fessor  of  Chem  istry 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Ronald  Russell  Macdonald 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Alan  L.  Marvelli 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study, 

Director  of  the  Smith  College-Clarke  School  for 

the  Deaf  Teacher  Education  Program  and 

Director  of  Graduate  Study 

B.S.  Bridgewater  State  College,  M.E.D.  Smith 

College,  Ed.D.  University  of  Massachusetts  at 

Amherst. 


Philipp  Otto  Naegele 

William  R.  Kenan  Jr  Professor  of  MusU 

B.A.  Queens  College,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 
University. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Queens  College,  LL.B.  Columbia 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 

Robert  M.  Newton 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.A. 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton, 
Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Elliot  Melville  Oftner 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  in  the 
Humanities  (Art)  and  Printer  to  the  College 
B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  Yale  University. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Dean  of 

the  Senior  Class 

B.A.  Augustana  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 


Robert  B.  Merritt 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Dean  of 

the  Faculty 

B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas. 


Richard  Francis  Olivo 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 


Chester  J.  Michalik 

Professor  of  Art 

B.S.  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  M.F.A. 

Boston  University. 


William  Allan  Oram 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Yale  College,  B.A.  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 


Trinh  T.  Minh-ha 

William  Allan  Neilson  Professor  (Women  s 
Studies) 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Vassar  College,  M.D.  Columbia 
University. 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 

Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Vassar  College,  M.Sc.  London  School  of 
Economics,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Francis  Murphy 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  American  International  College,  M.A. 
University  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University,  Litt.D.  (Hon.)  American 
International  College. 


Joseph  O'Rourke 

Spencer  T.  and  Ann  W.  Olin  Professor  of 
Computer  Science 

B.S.  St.  Joseph's  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  Lane  Patey 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Hamilton  College,  M.A.  (Philosophy), 
M.A.  (English),  Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  Christopher  Perera 

Elsie  Irwin  Sweeney  Professor  of  Music 
A.B.,  A.M.  Harvard  University. 

Dwight  Pogue 

Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  M.S.  Kansas  State  College,  M.F.A. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 
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Jeanne  A.  Powell 

Elsie  Damon  Simonds  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

A.B.  Pembroke  in  Brown  University,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard 

Director  of  Libraries 

B.A.  University  of  Maryland,  M.A.  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison,  M.A.  Library  Science 
t  Diversity  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

Professor  of  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Rider  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Saint  Benedict's  College,  Ph.D.  Catholic 

University  of  America. 


Donald  Leonard  Robinson 

Professor  of  Government  and  Sylvia  Dlugasch 
Bauman  Professor  in  American  Studies 
B.A.  Yale  University,  M.Div.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Peter  Isaac  Rose 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 

A.B.  Syracuse  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Stuart  Rosenfeld 

Professor  of  Chem  istry 

B.A.  Colby  College,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  American 

University,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 


Quentin  Quesnell 

Roe/Straut  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
M.A.,  S.T.L.  Saint  Louis  University,  S.S.D. 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 


Alan  N.  Rudnitsky 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.S.  Drexel  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 


Charles  Eric  Reeves 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Williams  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  D.  Reid 

Louise  C.  Harrington  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Eastern  Michigan  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Missouri,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold 

Director  of  the  Career  Development  Office  and 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Hood  College,  M.Ed.,  C.A.G.S.,  Ed.D. 
Northeastern  University. 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener  Jr. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ohio  State 

I  fniversity. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie 

Jessie  Wells  Post  Professor  of  Art  and  Professor 

of  East  Asian  Studies 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago. 


James  J.  Sacre 

Doris  Silbert  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(French  Language  and  Literature) 
Baccalaureat,  Ecole  Normale,  Parthenay, 
C.A.P.,  C.A.E.A.,  C.E.I.G.  Universite  de  Caen, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Boston  College. 

Kamal  Salibi 

Fulbright  Scholar-in-Residence 

Neal  E.  Salisbury 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles. 

Marilyn  Schuster 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  Mills  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Stylianos  P.  Scordilis 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Helen  E.  Searing 

Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Vassar  College,  Certificate,  University  of 

Copenhagen,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 
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Marjorie  Ix?e  SenechaJ 
Louise  Wolff  Kahn  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  University  of  Chicago,  M.S..  Ph.D.  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

John  Porter  Sessions 

Prof essor  of  Music 

Mus.M.  Catholic  University. 

Richard  Jonathan  Sherr 

Pn  fessor  of  Music 

B.A.  Columbia  University,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

Donald  Steven  Siegel 

Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College.  M.S.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky 

MaryAugi  ista  Jorda  n  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature 

A.B.  Columbia  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

D.A.  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University,  J.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 

J.  Diedrick  Snoek 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Western  Reserve  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Susan  Snively 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  Visiting  Poet 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Boston 

University. 

Ruth  Ames  Soiie 

Professor  of  Music 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Chicago. 


Joachim  W.  Stieber 
Professor  of  History 

A.B.  Princeton  University, 

University 


M.A.,  Ph.D.  Yale 


Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 

Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  Wellesley  College, 
University. 


Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 


Melvin  S.  Steinberg 

Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  M.S.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 


Robert  Teghtsoonian 
Prof  essor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Toronto.  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Stephen  G.  Tilley 

Myra  A.  Sampson  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.S.  Simmons  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Michigan. 

Taitetsu  Unno 

fill  Ker  Conway  Professor  of  Religion  and  East 
Asian  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget 

Helen  and  Laura  Shedd  Professor  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 
Magister,  University  of  Tubingen,  Ph.D. 
Columbia  University. 

Susan  R.  Van  Dyne 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
and  of  Women  s  Studies 
B.A.  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann 

Harold  Edward  and  Elsa  Siipola  Israel 

Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Brown  University,  D.Sc.  (Hon.)  Mount 

Holyoke  College. 

Susan  Kay  Waltner 

Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  Occidental  College,  M.S.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 
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Patricia  Weed 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock 

Professor  of  Music 

A.B.  Union  College,  M.Mus.  Yale  School  of 

Music. 

Brian  White 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wales. 


Merrie  Bergmann 

Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B.A.  Douglass  College,  M.S.  Wright  State 
University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 

David  Bickar 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Reed  College,  Ph.D.  Duke  University. 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 


Richard  E.  White 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.S.  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

William  Petrie  Wittig 

Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

Ann  Wright 

Dean  of  Enrollment 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester. 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Physics 

M.Sc.  University  of  Warsaw,  Ph.D.  Institute  of 

Nuclear  Research,  Warsaw. 


Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 

Associate  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport 

Studies 

B.A.  Duke  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Richard  T.  Briggs 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  College  of  Wooster,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Kansas. 

Jane  Bryden 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  M.M.  New  England  Conservatory. 

A.  Lee  Burns 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.S.,  M.F.A.  University  of  Iowa. 

J.  Patrick  Coby 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Dallas. 


Andrew  Zimbalist 

Robert  A.  Woods  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 


Associate  Professors 

Howard  Adelman 

Associate  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies  and 
Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies  Program 
B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Brandeis 
I  Diversity. 

Raphael  Atlas 

Assoc  iate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  College,  M  Phil.    Ph.D.  Yak 

I  [niversity 


Nora  F.  Crow 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Stanford  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Charles  Mann  Cutler  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.  Williams  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Michigan. 

Yvonne  Daniel 

Associate  Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  California  State,  M.A.  Mills  College, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California, 

Berkeley. 
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R.  Craig  Davis 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  M.A. 
University  of  Wales,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia. 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 

Br(K)k,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  New  York  University. 

Nalini  Easwar 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc.  M.Sc.  University  of  Bombay,  India, 

M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Karen  Smith  Emerson 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Luther  College,  M.M.  University  of 

Illinois. 


Deborah  Haas-Wilson 

Assoi  iate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director 

of  the  Program  in  Public  PolU  v 

B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  Ph  I) 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Katherine  Taylor  Halvorsen 
Associate  Professor  ofMathematk  s 
B.A.  University  of  Michigan,  M.Ed.  Boston 
University,  M.S.  University  of  Washington, 
D.Sc.  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Susan  Heideman 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts, 

M.F.A.  Indiana  University. 

John  D.  Hellweg 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 
M.A.  Stanford  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 


Arturo  Escobar 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.S.  Universidad  del  Valle,  Colombia,  S.A., 

M.F.S.  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 


Janet  Lyman  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  College  Conservatory,  B.S. 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  M.A.  University  of 

Vermont. 


Richard  Fantasia 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.  Upsala  College,  M.S.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 


Craig  M.  Felton 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Saint  Vincent  College,  M.A., 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Ph.D. 


Martine  Gantrel-Ford 

Associate  Professor  of  French  language  and 

Literature 

Agregee  de  l'Universite,  Docteur  de 

Troisieme  Cycle  en  Litterature  Francaise,  La 

Sorbonne,  Paris,  France. 

Michael  Gorra 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Amherst  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Middlebury  College,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 


Caroline  Houser 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Mills  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Carolyn  Jacobs 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Afv-American 
Studies  and  Associate  Professor  in  the  School 
for  Social  Work 

B.A.  Sacramento  State  University,  Ph.D. 
Brandeis  University. 

Donald  Joralemon 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Barbara  A.  Kellum 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.  University  of  Southern  California, 

A.M.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Gillian  Kendall 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Stanford  University 
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Jocelyne  Kolb 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Ann  Leone 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown 

University. 

Thomas  S.  Litwin 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Science  Center 
B.A.  Hartwick  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University. 

Joseph  George  McVeigh 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  La  Salle  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Patricia  Y.  Miller 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 
Northwestern  University. 

Richard  Millington 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 

Walter  Morris-Hale 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  M.A. 

University  of  Stockholm,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Geneva. 


Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures  and  of  Comparative 

Literature 

A.B.  City  College  of  New  York,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Philip  K.  Peake 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Carleton  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 

Paulette  Peckol 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  Ph.D.  Duke 
University. 

Karen  Pfeifer 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton, 
Ph.D.  American  University. 

Nola  Reinhardt 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Thomas  A.  Riddell 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean 
of  the  First-Year  Class 
B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
American  University. 

Denise  Rochat 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman 

Director  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

Program 

A.B.  Radcliffe  College. 


Donna  Kiyo  Nagata 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign. 

Gary  L.  Niswonger 
Assot  iatc  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Miami  University,  M.Ed.  Ohio  University, 
M.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 


Elizabeth  Savoca 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers  University, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Carleton  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 
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Margaret  L.  Shook 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 

Patricia  L.  Sipe 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  Union  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

Patricia  Lyn  Skarda 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Sweet  Briar  College,  Texas  Tech 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  Texas  at 

Austin. 

Catherine  H.  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College.  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia,  M.F.A.  University  of  Texas. 

Cynthia  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.  Spelman  College,  M.Ph.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Charles  P.  Staelin 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan. 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A. 
Middlebury  College,  Madrid,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Arizona. 


Steven  A.  Williams 

Associate  Professor  of  Biologic  al  V  ietu  65 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Davis. 

Louis  Wilson 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.  California  State  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Southern  California. 

Dennis  T.  Yasutomo 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A.  San  Francisco  State  University, 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Carol  Zaleski 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Igor  Zelljadt 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 

Literature 

M.A.  Yale  University. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature  A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  AM. 
Indiana  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 


John  Van  Buskirk 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  The  Eastman  School  of  Music,  M.M.  The 

Juilliard  School. 

Janie  Vanpee 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Edward  Verso 

Visiting  Artist  in  Dance 

Doreen  A.  Weinberger 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Arizona. 


Assistant  Professors 

Brenda  Allen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Lincoln  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Howard 

University. 

Martha  Armstrong 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Rhode  Island 

School  of  Design. 

Pau  Atela 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Licencindo  en  Mathematicas,  University  of 
Barcelona,  Ph.D.  Boston  University. 
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Phillip  Baldwin 

Robert  Bufalini 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

Assistant  Professor  in  Italian  Language  and 

B.A.  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  M.F.A.  Yale 

Literature 

University  School  of  Drama. 

B.A.  Indiana  University,  M.A.  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Giovanna  T.  Bellesia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Daniel  Carter 

Literature 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Dottore  in  Lingue  e  Letterature  Straniere, 
I.U.L.M.,  Milano. 

Ernest  J.  Benz 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 

Nalini  Bhushan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Stella  Maris  College,  Madras  University, 

M.A.,  M.Phil.  Madras  Christian  College, 

Madras  University,  India.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Alan  Bornbusch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Duke  University. 

Anna  Botta 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 

Laurea,  Universita  di  Torino,  M.A.  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Boston  College, 

Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Scott  A.  Bradbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Amherst  College,  B.A.,  M.A.  Corpus 

Christi  College,  Oxford  University,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Cynthia  Browning 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Bennington  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Brigitte  Buettner 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Maitrise,  Universite  de  Paris-X  Nanterre, 
Ph.D.  Ecolc  des  Hautes  Ktudes  en  Sciences 
Sociales,  Paris. 


B.A.  Williams  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

Susan  Clark 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Rockford  College,  M.A.  Emerson 

College,  Ph.D.  Tufts  University. 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.F.A.  Columbia 

University,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia. 

N.C.  Christopher  Couch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Columbia  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Norman  Cowie 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  ofFilrwVideo  (at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

Ahmad  Salim  Dallal 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature  (at  Smith  College  Under  the  Five 
College  Program) 
M.Phil.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

John  Davis 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Michael  Dettelbach 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Harvard  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Cambridge,  U.K. 

Elizabeth  Doherty 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 
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Lois  C.  Dubin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

DCS.,  B.A.  McGill  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Gisela  Erf 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.  The  University  of  Guelph,  Ph.D. 
Cornell  University. 

Leyla  Ezdinli 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

Velma  Garcia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto,  Victoria  College, 
Ph.D.  Boston  University. 

Howard  Gold 

Assistant  Professor  in  Government 

B.A.  McGill  University,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 

Nancy  Grote 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Ed.  Tufts  University, 

M.S.W.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Ruth  Haas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Kenneth  Hafertepe 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  Studies 
B.A.  Georgetown  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Takao  Hagiwara 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Sophia  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  British  Columbia. 


Andrea  Hairston 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College,  A.M.  Brown  University. 

Maria  Estela  Harretche 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Mary  Harrington 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.Sc.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 
University  of  Toronto,  Ph.D.  Dalhousie 
University. 

Virginia  Hayssen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 

James  B.  Hubbard 

Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist  Studies 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
B.A.  Webster  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Ellen  Kaplan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Binhamton,  M.F.A.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Marina  Kaplan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

and  of  Latin  American  Studies 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Tulane 

University. 

Josephine  D.  Lee 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.S.  (Humanities),  B.S.  (Physics) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Susan  Levin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 
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Keith  Allen  Lewinstein 

Sandra  Rhoades 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Religion 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

and  Biblical  Literature 

B.S.  Clarkson  University,  M.Ed.  St.  Lawrence 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

University,  M.S.  University  of  Vermont.  Ph.D. 

MA..  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

University  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  Lim 

Robert  Roos 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

A.B.  University  t  >f  California  at  Berkeley, 
MA.  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Deborah  Linderman 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  of  Film  Studies 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.  Columbia 
University.  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  N.I.O.C.  College  of  Accounting  and 

Finance,  M.A.  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

John  Moore 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

I  Fniversity. 

Grant  Russell  Moss 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Organist  to 

the  College 

B.Mus.  University  of  Nebraska,  M.M.,  M.M.A., 

D.M.A.  Yale  University. 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Ph.D. 

I  fniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Sharon  M.  Palmer 

Assistant  Professor  ofChemistty 

B.S.  University  of  California,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Northwestern  University. 

Cornelia  Pearsall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Mary  Philpott 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and  Juniors  Classes 
A  B  Albertus  Magnus  College,  M.A.  Trenton 
State  College,  Ph.D.  Rutgers  University. 

Angeles  J.  Placer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

M.A    I'll  I )  ( lomel]  i  fniversity. 


B.S.  Waynesburg  College,  M.S.,  M.C.S. 
University  of  Illinois.  Ph.D.  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Ranu  Samantrai 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A..  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Nancy  Schertler 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

Gail  E.  Scordilis 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences 

George  E.  Shambaugh,  IV 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.  Columbia 

University. 

Christine  M.  Shelton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport 

Studies 

B.S.  Madison  College,  M.S.  James  Madison 

University. 

Nancy  Schertler 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

Nancy  J.  Shumate 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.  Indiana  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Sunka  Simon 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

M.A.  University  of  Hamburg.  Ph.D.  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Annemarie  Spauster 
Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B  \   Vassar  College,  M.A.  Princeton 
University,  Ph.D.. 
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Lucinda  Thayer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of 
Choral  Music 

B.M.  University  of  Massachusetts.  M.M. 
Indiana  University. 

Dominique  F.  Thiebaut 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Diplome  d'Etudes  Universitaires  Centrales 
(DEUG),  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie  Curie, 
Paris  VI,  France;  MaTtrise  es  Sciences,  Institut 
d'Informatique,  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie 
Curie;  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Luan  Troxel 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
A.B.  Northwestern  University,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Petra  Nicole  Turowski 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

Ph.D.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Robert  Weir 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.  Shippensburg  State  College,  M.A. 

Shippensburg  University,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 


Rodger  Blum 
Instructor  in  Dante 

Alice  Hearst 

Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.  Idaho  State  University.  M.A.  Cornell 
University,  J. D.  University  of  Washington 
Law  School. 

Emily  Kawano 
Instructor  in  Economics 
B.A.  College  of  the  Atlantic 

Reyes  Lazaro 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.  Universidad  de  Deusto,  Spain,  M.A. 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Annabel  Prins 

Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.  Springfield  College,  M.S.  Smith  College. 

Margaret  Sarkissian 

Instructor  in  Music 

B.Mus.  University  of  London,  King's  College, 

M.M.  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign. 


Lecturers 


Gregory  White 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
A.B.  Lafayette  College,  M.A.  University  of 
Deleware,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Teresa  Yu 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  University  of  Hong  Kong,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  British  Columbia. 

Ann  Zulawski 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin 

American  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  M.S. 

Bank  Street  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 


Instructors 

R.  Scott  Baker 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  The  Evergreen  State  College,  M.A.  Tufts 
University. 


Ernest  Allen 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Julio  Alves 

Adjunct  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Jamee  Ard 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.Mus.  St.  Olaf  College,  M.M.  University  of 

Southern  California. 

Thomas  Travis  Amy 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Haverford  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Arizona. 

Nicole  Ball 

Lecturer  in  French  Language  and  Literature 
C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes. 

Wendy  Battin 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  literature 
A.B.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  University  of 
Washington. 
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Jerry  Bevington 

Holly  Davis 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  M.A.  State 

Peter  Borowsky 

University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Hamburg  Exchange 

Lecturer 

Robert  Chapin  Davis 

Ann  Edwards  Bou telle 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
M.A.  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
New  York  University. 

John  Bracey 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Brendajo  Bright 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

E.  Shelton  Burden 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action,  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Lecturer  in  the  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.  Tennessee  State  University,  J.D. 
Texas  Southern  University. 

Lale  Aka  Burk 

Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor  in 

Chemistry 

A.B.  The  American  College  for  Girls,  Istanbul, 

A.M.  Smith  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Carl  Caivano 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Syracuse  University,  M.F.A.  University 

of  Massachusetts. 

Debra  L.  Carney 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.,  M.F.A.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  E.  Carr 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
and  Catholic  Chaplain 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Southern  California, 
Ph.D.  Graduate  Theology  Union,  Berkeley. 

Jim  Coleman 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz, 

M.F.A.  University  of  Utah. 

Margaret  Cormack 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Harvard  University,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
I  fniversity. 


Adjunct  Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ph.D.  Stanford  University. 

Tom  R.  Dennis 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

William  A.  Dent 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Stanley  Elkins 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University. 

Suzannah  F.  Fabing 

Lecturer  in  Art  and  Director  of  the  Smith 

College  Museum  of  Art 

A.B.  Wellesley  College,  M.F.A.,  Harvard 

University. 

Kirby  Farrell 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 

Barbara  Fink 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Hubert  Flesher 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  M.A.,  M.Div.  Yale 
University. 

Paul  Flight 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.  Hartt  School  of  Music,  University  of 

Hartford,  M.M.  Temple  University. 

Terese  Freedman 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

John  Gibson 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  M.F.A. 

Yale  University 
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George  S.  Greenstein 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Stanford  University,  Ph.D. 

University. 


Yale 


Edward  Robert  Harrison 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Fellow,  Institute  of  Physics,  England;  Fellow, 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Tomiko  Hayashi 

lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Doshisha  University,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Ellis  Hosmerjr. 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  M.A. 
[Religion  and  Biblical  Literature)  Smith 
College,  M.A.  (English),  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

William  Michael  Irvine 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Pomona  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D  Harvard 

University. 

Mice  Grier  Jarrard 

Lecturer  in  Art 

Richard  Joslin 

Lecturer  in  Art 

A.B.,  M.Arch.  Harvard  University. 

Charles  B.  Ketcham 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Mount  Union  College,  M.Div.  Drew 
Theological  Society,  Ph.D.  University  of  St. 
Andrews. 


Susan  G.  Kleinmann 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
B.A.  Trinity  College,  M.S. 
University. 


Ph.D.  Rice 


John  Kwan 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Utah  State  University,  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Mary  Helen  Laprade 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Wilson  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Radcliffe 

College. 


Young-Hee  Lee 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Susan  Lewandowski 

Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Douglass  College,  Rutgers  University, 

M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Chicago. 

Hans  Liermann 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature 

Kenneth  Lipitz 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Daphne  Lowell 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Tufts  University,  M.F.A.  University  of 

Utah. 

Sherry  Marker 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 

Ruth  Mortimer 

Lecturer  in  Art  and  Curator  of  Rare  Books 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.S.  Columbia 
University. 

Richard  H.  Munson 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences  and  Director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Cornell  University. 

Mary  Murphy 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  M.A.T.  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rebecca  Nordstrom 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Antioch  College,  M.F.A.  Smith  College. 

Gordon  L.  Noseworthy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  McGill  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  Moray 
House  College  of  Education,  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Nylen 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Bucknell,  M.B.A.  Wharton  School. 
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Lecturers 


Marc  Pachter 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Michael  Paolisso 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles. 

Victoria  Offredi  Poletto 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Deborah  Poulsen 

Visiting  Artist  in  Residence,  Dance 

Anne  E.  Powell 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 

Office  of  College  Events  and  Summer 

Programs 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Read  Predmore 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Dinah  Ribard 

Visiting  Lecturer  from  the  Ecole  Normale  in 

Paris 

Agregee  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne,  Paris, 

France. 

Marjorie  Richardson 

Assistant  Dean  for  Minority  Affairs  and 
Lecturer  in  American  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.  Adelphi  University. 

Stanley  Rothman 

Lecturer  in  Government 

B.S.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  A.M.  Brown 

University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

John  Rundin 

Lecturer  in  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  University  of  Illinois,  M.A.  University  of 

California,  Berkeley. 

Sachiko  Sakai 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Hokkaido  University,  Japan. 

Mitziko  Sawada 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B  A   Reed  College,  MA.,  Ph.D.  New  York 

l  fniversit} 


Peter  Schloerb 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Hamilton  College,  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Katherine  Schneider 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.F.A.  Indiana 

University. 

Stephen  E.  Schneider 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Peggy  Schwartz 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.A.  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Michael  F.  Skrutskie 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Ronald  L.  Snell 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  University  of  Kansas,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Texas. 

Ernestine  Stieber 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,  M.A.  Smith  College. 

Gretchen  Stiers 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  DePauw  University,  M.A.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 

Stephen  E.  Strom 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Arauz 

Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

B.A.  University  of  Tampa,  M.A.  Utah  State 

University,  Ph.D.  Ohio  University. 

Eugene  Tademaru 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.,  M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Cathy  Weisman  Topal 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  Cornell,  M.A.T.  Harvard. 

Luann  Troxel 

Lecturer  in  Government 


Lecturers/Instructional  Support  Personnel 
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Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 

Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East  Asian 
languages  and  Literatures 
B.A.  Hosei  University,  Tokyo. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 

lanet  Van  Blerkom 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Ph.D.  University  of  Colorado. 

Christiane  von  Buelow 

Lecturer  in  Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz, 

Ph.D.  Stanford  University. 

\ndrea  Watkins 

lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Brigham  Young  University,  M.A.  George 
Washington  University,  Ph.D.  Union  of 
Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Union  Graduate  School. 

Donald  Weber 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

vlartin  D.  Weinberg 

lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Leo  Weinstein 

Lecturer  in  Government 

\.B.  Brooklyn  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago. 

lustin  West 

lecturer  in  Film  Studies 

VJancy  Whittier 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

3.A.,  M.A.  Ohio  State  University. 

Wendy  Woodson 

lecturer  in  Dance 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

lecturer  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat  es  Lettres,  Lycee  Francaise  de 
Wenne,  Austria,  A.B.  Smith  College. 

Shelley  Wyant 

lecturer  in  Theatre 


Shin-Yun  Yeh 

Lecturer  in  Past  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.,  M.A.  National  Taiwan  I  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Judith  S.  Young 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S..  Ph.D.  University 

of  Minnesota. 

Philip  Zaleski 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Bihlical  Literature 
B.A.  Wesleyan  University. 


Instructional  Support  Personnel 

Sumi  Hahn 

Mendenhall  Fellow  (English  Language  and 
Literature) 

Orville  Lee,  HI 

Mendenhall  Fellow  (Sociology) 

Martha  Batten,  M.Ed. 

Practice  Teaching  Supervisor 
Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

Richard  E.  Morel 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Geology 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History 

Mary  Flesher,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History  of  the  Sciences 

Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Philosophy 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Tahereh  Rahmani,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 
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Instructional  Support  Personnel 


Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Relgion  and  Biblical 

Literature 


Andrew  Kosak,  M.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 


Kathleen  Wiegand 

Research  Associate  in  Sociology 

Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 

Virginia  White,  MA. 

Laboratory  Lnstructor  in  Chemistry 

Molly  Jahnige  Robinson,  MA. 

Assistant  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Julius  Robinson.  B.S. 

Principal  Pianist,  Dance  Department 

Pan  Min,  MA. 

Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Keiko  Ueda 

Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 


Virginia  Langrnack,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 

David  Slocum,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 

Abigail  Burbank,  BA. 

Teaching  Felloiv  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Julie  Croteau,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Gretchen  Haase,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Cheryl  Ish,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Erin  Kinsella,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Reyes  Lazaro,  MA. 

Assistant  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 


Vikki  Lenhart,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics,  Psychology  Department 


Jane  Paterson,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


LouAnn  Bierwert,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 


Mary  Skinnion,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Sarah  Cooper-Ellis,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 


Peter  Blanchette 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 


Jesse  L.  Lang,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Robert  McMaster,  B.A.,  M.S.T. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Lori  Saunders,  BA. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Jennifer  Carson,  A.B. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 


Laura  Heyenga 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Linda  Smargie 
Teaching  Felloiv  in  Music 


Sharri  Conklin,  A.B. 

Tecu  bing  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 

Study 


Administration 


Directory 


Administration 

Office  of  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 

['resident 

Judith  L.  Marksbury,  B.Ed. 
Secretary  to  the  President  and 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  A.B. 
Director 

Marjorie  S.  Southworth,  B.A. 
Associate  Director 

Office  of  Admission 

B.  Ann  Wright,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Enrollment 

Juliet  Brigham,  A.B. 

Director 

Sidonia  M.  Dalby,  M.Ed. 
Susan  J.  Lewandowski,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Directors 

Office  of  Advancement  Services 

Kathryn  K.  Flynn,  A.B. 
Director 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 

E.  Shelton  Burden,  J.D. 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action  and  Assistant  to 

the  President 


The  Athletic  Department 

Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.A.,  MBA. 
Interim  Director 


Richard  Loehl.  W  Ed 

Associate  Director  for  Administration 

Jane  Sommer,  ID 

Assoi  iate  Director  for  Programs  and 

Resources 

Center  for  Academic 
Development 

Marian  Macdonald,  MA. 
Director 


The  Chapel 

Hubert  Louis  Flesher,  M.A.,  M.I  )i\ 

Dean  of  the  Chapel  arid  Protestant  Chaplain 

Rabbi  Yechiael  Elias  Lander,  B.H.L.,  MA. 
Jewish  Chaplain 

Elizabeth  E.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
Catholic  Chaplain 

The  Clark  Science  Center 

Thomas  S.  Litwin,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Office  of  College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  A.B. 

Director 

John  G.  Eue,  B.A. 
Director  of  Publications 

Stacey  Schmeidel,  B.A. 
Media  Relations  Director 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Ann  M.  Burger,  MA. 
Dean  of  the  College 


Nancy  E.  Asai,  MA 

Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 


Campus  Security 

Sharon  A.  Rust,  B.A. 

Director 

Career  Development  Office 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Margaret  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Class 

Mary  Philpott,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 

Tom  Riddell,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Pirst-Year  Class 

Charles  Robertson,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  International  Study 
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Administration 

Hrayr  C.  Tamzarian,  M.Ed. 

Health  Services 

Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  and 

International  Students 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Director  of  Health 

Residence  Life  Coordinator 

Services 

To  be  announced 

Pamela  McCarthy,  M.S.W. 

Marjorie  Richardson,  MA. 

Associate  Director 

Assistant  Dean  for  Minority  Affairs 

Elaine  Longley,  B.S.N. 

Meredith  L.  Farnum,  M.Ed. 

Coordinator  of  Nursing  Services 

Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  Information  Systems 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Robert  Merritt,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 

John  Connolly,  Ph.D. 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty 

Development 

Office  of  Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heartt,  A.B. 
Director 

Cam  Morin  Kelly,  A.B. 

Director  of  Deferred  Gifts  and  Bequests 

Jane  Bishop  Neumann,  A.B. 
Director  of  Major  Gifts 

John  T.  Risley,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Corporations  and  Foundations 

Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Myra  Baas  Smith,  MA. 

Director 

Susan  J.  Stano,  MA. 
Associate  Director 

Five  College  Cooperation 

Lorna  M.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 
Five  College  Coordinator 

Jackie  Pritzen,  M.A. 

Associate  Coordinator  for  Academic 
Programs 

Office  of  Graduate  Study 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Herbert  Nickles,  M.A. 
Executive  Director 

Kimberly  Petelle  Butz,  B.S. 

Director,  Administrative  Software  Systems 

and  Technology 

R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 

Director,  Office  Systems  and  Operations 
Support 

Director,  Educational  Software  and 

Technology 

To  be  announced 


Office  of  Institutional  Research 

Diane  O.  Cuneo,  Ph.D. 
Director 


The  Libraries 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.A.L.S. 
Director  of  Libraries 

Ruth  Mortimer,  M.S. 

Curator  of  Rare  Books  and  Assistant  Director 

Christine  Hannon,  MB. A.,  MLS. 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services 

James  Montgomery,  M.S. 
Coordinator  of  Technical  Services 

Amanda  Bowen,  M.A.,  M.L.I.S. 
Art  Librarian 

David  R.  Vikre,  M.A.L.S. 

Director  of  the  Nonprint  Resources  Center 

Marlene  Wong,  M.S.L.S. 
Librarian,  Werner  josten  Library 

Head  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection 
To  be  announced 


Administrate  >n  <  a  )mmittees 


Directors 


Margery  Sly,  M.A.,  M.S. 
College  Archivist 

Rocco  Piccinino  Jr.,  M.S.L.S. 
Science  Librarian 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 

SuzannahJ.  Fabing,  B.A. 
Director  and  Chief  Curator 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Patricia  A.  O'Neil,  B.A 
Registrar 

Smith  Management  Program 

Gaynelle  Weiss,  MBA. 
Director 


Standing 
Committees  1993-94 


Elected  Committees 


Academic  Freedom  Committee 

John  Brady  (1995);  Bruce  Dahlberg  ( 199  *  I; 
Ann  Zulawski  (1996). 


Advisory  Committee  on  Faculty 
Appointments 

David  Ball  (1995);  Randall  Bartlett  (1996); 
Robert  Linck  (1994);  William  Oram  (1996); 
Peter  Pufall  (1994);  Peter  Rose  ( 1995);  mem- 
ber of  Faculty  Council  to  be  named  ( non- 
voting). 


Office  of  College  Events  and 
Summer  Programs 

Anne  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Director 

Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Ruth  H.  Constantine,  MBA. 
Chief  Financial  Officer 

Charles  Loire  Johnson,  MBA. 
Assi >c uite  Treast i rer 

Anthony  M.  Symanski,  M.B.A. 

Controller 

Paul  M.  Garvey,  A. A. 

Director  of  Dining  Services 

William  R.  Brandt,  MBA. 
Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 

Janice  A.  Keefe,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Human  Resources 

The  Smith  College  Campus 
School 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme  Jr.,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Committee  on  Academic  Policy 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty-  Develop- 
ment, chair  (John  Connolly);  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Class,  non-voting  (Margaret  Olivo); 
Fletcher  Blanchard  (1995);  Peter  Bloom 
(1996);  Patrick  Coby  (1994);  Joseph  ORourke 
(1996);  Sharon  Seelig  (1995);  Charles  Staelin 
(1996);  Stephen  Tilley  <  L995);  Richard  White 
(1994);  member  of  Faculty  Council  to  be 
named,  (non-voting). 

Committee  on  College  Planning  and 
Resources 

President,  Chair  (Mary  Maples  Dunn);  two 
trustees;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (Robert  B. 
Merritt);  Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty 
Development  (]o\\n  Connolly);  Dean  of  the 
College  (Ann  Burger);  Dean  of  Enrollment 
(B.  Ann  Wright);  Treasurer  or  Associate 
Treasurer;  Director  of  Development  (Char- 
lotte Heartt);  President  of  the  Alumnae  Asm  >- 
ciation  (Susan  Dunn  Marshall);  Faculty  Coun- 
cil (Donald  Baumer.  John  Burk.  Donna  Di- 
vine, Richard  Sherr,  Andrew  Zimbalist);  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association 
(Laura  Boydston);  Past  President  of  the  Jun- 
ior Class  (Maggie  Hernandez);  President  of 
the  Junior  Class  (Caroline  Chan);  Chair  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  ex  officio  (Phoebe  Lewis) 
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Committee  on  Community  Policy 

Howard  Adelman  (1996);  Brenda  Allen 
(1994);  Dennis  Hudson  (1995);  Denise 
Rochat  (1995);  Christine  Shelton  (1994); 
member  of  Faculty  Council  to  be  named 
(non-voting);  Dean  of  the  College  (Ann  M. 
Burger);  Director  of  Affirmative  Action  (E. 
Shelton  Burden);  three  students  (Laura 
Boydston,  President  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association;  Jennie  Abbott,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association; 
Head  of  House  Presidents);  three  staff  mem- 
bers (one  each:  administrative  support,  ad- 
ministrative, service). 

Committee  on  Faculty  Compensation 
and  Development 

Dean  for  Curriculum  and  Faculty  Develop- 
ment, chair  (John  Connolly)  (non-voting); 
Mark  Aldrich  (1995);  Robert  Burger  (1994); 
Barbara  Kellum  (1994);  Ann  Leone  (1995); 
Mahnaz  Mahdavi  (1995);  member  of  Faculty 
Council  to  be  named  (non-voting). 

Faculty  Council 

Donald  Baumer  (1996);  John  Burk  (1994); 
Donna  Divine  (1994);  Richard  Sherr  (1995); 
Andrew  Zimbalist  (1995). 


Committee  on  Grievance 

Brigitte  Buettner  (1994);  Jocelyne  Kolb 
(1994);  Eric  Reeves  (1995);  Nancy  Sternbach 
(1994);  Carol  Zaleski  (1995).  Alternates:  Rich- 
ard Fantasia  (1994);  Richard  Lim  (1994). 


Committee  on  the  Library 

Craig  Davis  (1996);  Walter  Morris-Hale 
(1994);  Douglas  Patey  (1995);  Stylianos 
Scordilis  (1996);  Elizabeth  Spelman  (1996); 
two  students;  Director  of  Libraries  (Sarah 
Pritchard);  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (Robert  B. 
Merritt)  (non-voting). 

Committee  on  Tenure  and 
Promotion 

President,  chair  (Mary  Maples  Dunn);  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  (Robert  B.  Merritt);  Susan 
Bourque  (1995);  Justina  Gregory  (1994); 
Lester  Little  (1995);  Malgorzata  Pfabe  (1995); 
Ruth  Solie  (1994). 


Alumnae  Association 


Officers 

President 

Susan  Dunn  Marshall  '68 

2631  Heyward  St. 
Columbia,  SC  29205 

Vice  President 

Margot  Copeland  Pyle  56 

53  Stoney  Lea  Road 
Dedham,  MA  02026 

Treasurer 

Ann  J.  Lemon  '72 

95  West  95th  Street,  #27-F 

New  York,  NY  10025 

Clerk 

Paula  V.  Cortes  '70 
27  Lincoln  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02176 

Directors 

Amy  Sanders  Clague  '54 

326  East  Kaler  Street 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020 

Susan  Komroff  Cohen  '62 
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Abbreviations  and  symbols,  explanation  of, 

88-89 
Absence,  leaves  of,  83 
Absence  from  classes,  82 
Academic  achievements,  prizes  and  awards, 

49-54 
Academic  calendar,  2-3 
Academic  course  load,  77 
Academic  credit,  80-81 
Academic  Development,  Center  for,  41 
Academic  Honor  Code,  16 
Academic  program,  13-24 
Academic  records,  disclosure  of,  83 
Academic  rules  and  procedures,  77-84 
Academic  societies,  49 
Academic  standing,  82 
Accelerated  course  programs,  17 
Accreditation,  iv 
Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  17 

admission,  75 

fees  and  expenses,  55-61 

financial  aid,  64 

grading  options,  80-81 
Adding  or  dropping  courses,  79 
Administration  directory,  381-385 
Admission,  69-75 

graduate  study,  25-26 

international  students,  25-26,  32 

undergraduate  study,  69 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  75 

advanced  placement  credit,  72-73,  81 

application  fee,  56 

deadline  dates,  72 

entrance  tests,  70 

health  form,  43 

interview,  73 

international  students,  74 

secondary  school  preparation,  69-70 

transfer  applicants,  73-74 
Admission,  to  courses  requiring  special 

permission,  77-78 
Advanced  placement,  72-73,  81 

toward  requirements,  81 
Advanced  standing,  70,  81 
Advising,  15-16 

( areer,  42 


engineering,  16 

minor  advisers,  16 

prelaw,  16 

premajor  and  major  advisers,  15-16 

premedical  and  prehealth  professions,  16, 

134 
Affiliated  Study  Abroad  Programs,  22-23 
African  studies,  Five  College  certificate  in, 

351 
Afro-American  studies,  90-93 
Age  of  majority,  83 
Ainsworth/Scott  Gymnasiums,  41 

hours,  41 
Air  Force  ROTC,  66 
Alumnae 

networking,  42 

support,  65 
Alumnae  Association 

officers,  384-385 
Alumnae  Gymnasium,  6,  38 
American  College  Testing  Program,  70 
American  studies,  94-97 

diploma  in,  32 
Amherst  College 

cooperative  program  with,  18,  24,  38 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 
Ancient  studies,  98 
Anthropology,  99-103 
Application  for  admission 

graduate  study,  25-26 

nondegree  studies,  32-33 

undergraduate  study,  70-72 
Archaeology,  104-105 
Architecture  and  landscape  architecture 

courses.  See  An. 
Army  ROTC,  68 
Art,  106-117 
Art  Library,  39 

hours,  39 
Art  museum,  39 

hours,  39 
Assistantships,  graduate,  35 
Associated  Kyoto  Program,  23 
Astronomy,  118-121 
Athletic  facilities,  41 
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Athletic  fields,  41 

Athletic  program,  42,  355-356 

See  also  Exercise  and  sport  studies. 

Athletics,  42,  355-356 
Auditing 

community:  nonmatriculated  students.  18, 

^8 

tees  for  nonmatriculated  students,  58 

matriculated  students,  78 
Awards,  49-54 
Bachelor  of  arts  degree,  77 
Bacteriology.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Berensc  >n  Dance  Studio,  39 
Biblical  literature.  .Sec  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Biochemistry,  122-123 
Biological  sciences,  124-134 

master's  degree,  28 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  23 
Black  Gospel  Jubilee,  44 
B'nai  B  nth  Hillel  Foundation,  44 
Board  of  counselors,  357 
Board  of  trustees,  358 
Boathouse,  41 
Botanic  gardens,  38 
Botany.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Bowdoin,  study  at,  24 
Burton  Hall,  38 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  6 

Calendar,  academic,  2-3 

Campus  jobs,  65 

Career  counseling,  42 

Career  Development  Office,  42-A3 

Career  resource  library,  42 

Catholic  chaplain,  43-44 

Center  for  Academic  Development,  41 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 

40 

Hours,  40 
Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  25,  32 
Changes  in  course  registration 

graduate,  36 

undergraduate,  78-79 
Chaplains,  43-44 
Chemical  engineering,  183 
Chemistry,  135-138 
Chemistry  lab  fee,  57 
Child  study,  177 
Chinese.  See  East  Asian  studies 
Churches,  44 
Civil  engineering.  183 
Clark  Science  Center,  38-39 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  30 
Class  schedule  chart,  inside  back  cover 
Classical  languages  and  literatures,  139-142 
College  Archives,  38 


College  Board  tests,  69 
College  physician,  43 
College  Scholarship  Sen  u  e,  63 
Committees,  382-383 
Comparative  literature.  143-147 
Computer  engineering.  183 
Computer  facilities,  40-41 
Computer  science,  148—152 
Confidentiality 

of  medical  records,  43 

of  student  records,  83 
Connecticut  College,  study  at,  24 
Continuation  fee,  58 
Continuing  education.  See  Ada 

Comstock  Scholars  Program, 

nonmatriculated  students. 
Contractual  limitations,  59 
Conway,  Jill  Ker,  8,  358 
Cooperative  programs  with  other  institutions, 

18 
Cooperative  Russian  Language  Program,  23 
Cordoba,  study  abroad,  22 
Counselors,  board,  of,  358 
Counseling 

career,  42 

personal,  43 

religious,  44 
Course  enrollments,  Five  College,  79-80 

summary,  45 
Course  load,  77 
Course  numbers,  key  to,  88 
Course  programs 

accelerated,  17 

honors,  18 

independent  study,  18,  78 

regular,  13-15,  77 

Smith  Scholars,  19 
Course  registration,  36,  79 
Courses,  election  of,  78—80 
Courses  of  study,  85-356 
Courses  requiring  permission, 

admission  to,  78 
Course  symbols,  designations,  abbreviations, 

explanation  of,  92 
Credit 

academic,  80-81 

advanced  placement,  72-73,  81 

internships.  18-19,  78 

interterm,  82 

shortage,  81 

summer  school,  81 
Crew  shells,  42 
Cross  country  course,  42 
Curriculum  13 
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Dance,  153-161 

facilities,  39 

master's  degree,  30-31 
Dartmouth,  study  at,  24 
Davis,  Herbert,  7 
Deadlines 

for  admission,  72 

for  course  changes,  36,  79 

for  financial  aid,  64 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  30 
Dean's  List,  49 

Deferred  entrance  to  first-year  class,  73 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

bachelor  of  arts,  14,  77 

doctor  of  philosophy,  31-32 

doctor  of  philosophy,  Five  College 
cooperative  degree,  25 

master  of  arts,  27-29 

master  of  arts  in  teaching,  29-30 

master  of  education,  30 

master  of  education  of  the  deaf,  30 

master  of  fine  arts,  30-31 

master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport 
studies,  31 

satisfactory  progress,  82 
Departmental  Honors  Program,  18,  49 
Deposits,  56 

for  graduate  students,  34 
Digital  VAX  11/785,  11/750,  40 
Dining  arrangements,  42 
Diploma  in  American  studies,  32 
Directions  to  the  college,  iv 
Dismissal,  83 
Doctors,  43 

Doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  25,  31 
Dormitories.  See  Residential  houses  for 

undergraduates. 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  36,  79 
Dunn,  Mary  Maples,  8-9,  357,  358 

Early  Decision  Plan,  70-71 

East  Asian  languages  and  literatures,  162-165 

East  Asian  studies,  166-168 

Economics,  169-176 

Ecumenical  Christian  Church,  44 

Education  and  child  study,  176-182 

master's  degree,  30 
Education,  master's  degree,  30 
Election  of  courses,  77-80 
Electrical  engineering,  183 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  43 
Emeriti,  356 
Engineering,  183-184 
England,  study  abroad,  22 
English  language  and  literature,  185-194 
Enrollment  statistics,  45-48 
Entrance  requirements,  69-70 


Ethics,  195 

Exercise  and  sport  studies,  196-203 

master's  degree,  31 
Expenses,  55-59 

Extended  Repayment  Plan,  60-62 
Extracurricular  activities,  42-A4 

Facilities,  37^il 
Faculty,  358-380 

Five  College,  340-350 
Family  Education  Loans,  60-62 
Fees  and  expenses,  55-59 

contractual  limitations,  59 

graduate  study,  34 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  20-22 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 
Fellowships,  teaching,  35 
Film  studies,  204-206 
Financial  aid,  35,  63-67 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  64 

campus  jobs,  65 

deadlines,  64 

graduate  students,  35,  67 

grants,  65 

loans,  65 

ROTC  scholarships,  66 

toll-free  information  number,  67 

transfer  students,  64 

work-study,  65 
Fine  arts  center,  39 
Fine  arts,  master's  degree,  30-31 
First  Group  Scholars,  49 
First  Group  Scholarships,  65-66 
Five  College  Certificates 

African  studies,  351 

International  relations,  352 

Latin  American  Studies,  353 
Five  College  Cooperation,  18 

course  enrollment,  79-80 

course  interchange,  18 

course  offerings,  340-350 

course  regulations,  79-80 
Five  College  faculty,  340-350 
Florence,  study  abroad,  21 
Foreign  language  literature  courses  in 

translation,  206 
Foreign  students.  See  International  students. 
Foreign  study  programs,  20-24 
France,  study  abroad,  22 
French  language  and  literature,  207-213 

master's  degree,  28 

Geneva,  study  abroad,  21 
Geographical  distribution  of  students,  46 
Geology,  214-217 

German  language  and  literature,  218-221 
Germany,  study  abroad,  22 
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Gospel  music,  44 
Government,  222-232 
Grading  options,  80-81 
Graduate  study,  25-36 

admission,  25-26 

enrollments,  49 

international  students.  25-26,  31 
Graduation  requirements,  14,  77 
Graham  Hall,  39 
Grants,  65 

named  and  restricted,  65 
Greek  courses,  139-140 
Greene,  John  M.,  5-6 
Greenhouses,  38 
Gymnasium,  41 

hours,  41 

Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  39 
Hamburg,  study  abroad,  22 
Hampshire  College, 

cooperative  program  with,  18 

cooperative  Ph.D.,  25 
Health  educator,  43 
Health  insurance,  33,  43,  57 

for  graduate  students,  33 

and  study  abroad,  43 
Health  professions  advising,  16 
Health  professions  program,  134 
Health  regulations,  43 
Health  Services,  33,  43 
Hebrew  courses.  See  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  43 
High  school  preparation  for  applicants,  69-70 
Hillyer  Hall,  39 

Art  Library,  39 
Hispanic  studies.  See  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 
History,  233-242 
History  of  the  sciences,  243-244 
History  of  Smith  College,  5-1 1 
Honor  code,  16-17 
Honors  program,  18-19 
Houses,  42 

graduate  students,  32 
How  to  get  to  Smith,  iv 
Human  Performance  Laboratory,  41 

IBM  personal  computers,  40 
Independently  designed  majors,  14 
Independent  study,  19,  78 

abroad,  23 
Industrial  engineering,  183 
Infirmary,  43 

Information  Systems,  40-41 
Inpatient  services,  43 
Inquiries  and  visits,  1 


Insurance,  health.  33,  43,  57 

for  graduate  students,  33 
Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan,  6(M>2 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  355-356 
Intercollegiate  Center  tor  Classical  Studies 

in  Rome,  22 
Interdepartmental  and  extradepartmental 

course  offerings,  339 
Interdepartmental  majors,  14 

honors,  18 
Interdepartmental  minors,  15 
Interlibrary  loan,  38 
Intermediate  Health  Care  Facility,  43 
International  baccalaureate,  73 
International  relations,  245-247 
International  Relations  Certificate 

Program,  352 
International  students 

admission,  74 

admission  of  graduate,  25-26,  32 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  25,  32 

Diploma  in  American  Studies,  32 

financial  aid,  74 

graduate  fellowships,  35 

summary  of  enrollment,  46 
Internships 

credit,  18-19,  78 

career,  42 

semester  in  Washington,  24,  234 

Smithsonian  Institution,  24,  96 
Interterm,  3 

credit  status,  81 
Interview,  for  admission  applicants,  73 

career,  42 
Intramural  athletics,  41,  356 
Italian  language  and  literature,  248-250 

master's  degree,  28 
Italy,  study  abroad,  20-22 

Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center,   mi 

Japan,  study  abroad,  23 

Japanese.  See  East  Asian  studies 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Pro- 
gram, 24,  243 

Jewish  chaplain,  43 

Jewish  studies,  251-253 

Job,  campus,  65 
searches,  42 
summer,  help  with,  42 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs,  20-22 
course  loads,  77 
enrollments,  45 

Kennedy  professorship,  1 1 
Kyoto,  stuck  abroad.  23 

Landscape  architecture.  .See  Art. 
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Language  Laboratory,  40 

hours,  40 
Late  course  changes,  79 
Late  registration,  79 
Latin  American  studies,  254-255 

Five  College  certificate  in,  353 
Latin  courses,  140-141 
Latin  honors,  49 
Leaves  of  absence,  83-84 
Leicester,  England,  Junior  Year  in,  22 
Library,  37-38 

hours,  38 

career  resource,  42 
Loans 

graduate  study,  35 

undergraduate  study,  65 
Logic,  256-257 
Lyman  Plant  House,  38 

Major,  14 

Majors,  enrollment,  47^48 

Majority,  age  of,  83 

Mandatory  medical  leave,  84 

Marine  sciences,  258-259 

Maritime  studies,  24 

Master  of  arts  programs,  27-29 

Mathematics,  260-265 

McConnell  Hall,  38 

Mechanical  engineering,  184 

Medical  leave  of  absence,  84 

Medical  professions  program,  134 

Medical  services,  43 

Medieval  studies,  266-268 

Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

39-40 
Mendenhall,  Thomas  Corwin,  7-8,  358 
Microbiology.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Microcomputers,  40 
Minor,  15 

Morrow,  Dwight  W.,  Scholarships,  66 
Mount  Holyoke  College 

cooperative  program  with,  18,  24 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 
Museum  of  Art,  39 

hours,  39 
Music,  269-277 

facilities,  39 

fees  for  practical  music,  57 

gospel,  44 

master's  degree,  28-29 

scholarships,  66 
Mystic  Seaport  Program,  24 

National  Theatre  Institute,  24 
Neilson,  William  Allan,  6-7 
Neilson  chair,  10,  11 


Neilson  Library,  37-38 

Neilson  Scholarships,  66 

Newman  Association,  44 

Neuroscience,  278 

Nondegree  studies,  32-33 

Nondiscrimination  policy,  inside  front  cover 

graduate,  26 
Nonmatriculated  students,  18,  78-79 

Off-campus  study  programs,  18-24 
Off-campus  residence,  fee,  57 
Outpatient  services,  43 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduates,  65 

Paris,  study  abroad,  22 

Payment  plans,  59-62 

Pell  Grant  program,  65 

Performing  arts,  39 

Perkins  Loan  (formerly  NDSL) 

graduate,  35 

undergraduate,  65 
Permission  for  course  admission,  78 
Personal  computers,  40 
Ph.D.  programs,  25,  32 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  49-50 
Philosophy,  279-284 

doctorate,  32 

master's  degree,  29 
Photography,  facilities  for,  39 
Physical  education,  master's  program,  31 

See  also  athletic  program;  exercise  and 

sport  studies. 
Physical  fitness,  42 
Physics,  285-287 
Placement,  advanced,  72-73,  81 
Political  economy,  288 
Political  science,  See  Government. 
Pomona-Smith  Exchange,  24 
Portuguese,  315 

See  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Prehealth  professions  program,  16,  134 
Prelaw  advising,  16 
Prebusiness  advising,  16 
Premedical  professions  program,  16,  134 
Privacy  of  student  records,  83 
Prizes  49-54 
Probationary  status,  82 
Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba. 

22 
Protestant  chaplain,  43 
Psychology,  289-295 
Public  Policy,  296-297 

Rare  Book  Room,  38 
Readmission,  84 
Refunds,  withdrawal,  58-59 
graduate  students,  34 
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Junior  Year  Abroad,  20 
Registration,  course,  36,  79 

late  fee,  79 
Regular  Decision  Flan,  71 
Religion  and  biblical  literature.  298-306 

Master's  degree.  29 
Religious  expression,  44 
Repeating  courses,  81 
Required  course  work  for  graduate  students, 

36 
Requirements 

for  admission,  69-71 

tor  completion  of  course  work,  graduate, 

36 

for  the  degree,  8,  77 

advanced  placement  credit  toward, 
72-73,  81 
residence 

graduate,  26-27 
transfer,  74 
undergraduate,  77 
Research,  career,  42 
Research  fellowship,  35 
Research,  scientific,  38 

social  science  center,  40 
Residence  requirements,  74,  77 
for  graduate  students,  26-27 
Residential  houses  for  undergraduates,  42 
Resumes,  42 

Riding  lessons,  fees  for,  57 
Rome,  study  abroad,  22 
.  Room  and  board,  55 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  58 
graduate  students,  34 
undergraduates,  55 
refund  policy,  58-59 
ROTC  scholarships,  66 
Russia,  study  abroad,  22-23 
Russian  language  and  literature,  307-310 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  38 
•  Sage  Hall,  39 

Satisfactory  progress  toward  degree,  82 

Satisfactory/unsatisfactory  grading  option,  80- 
81 

SATs,  69-70 

Schedule  of  class  times,  inside  back  cover 
i  Scholarships,  66 
graduate,  35 

Science  Center,  38-39 

Science  courses  for  beginning  students,  310 

Science  Library,  38 
hours,  39 

Scott  Gymnasium,  41 

Secondary-school  preparation,  69-70 
i  Seelye,  Laurenus  Clark,  6 
j  Semester-in-Washington  Program,  24,  234 


Semesters,  2-3 

course  program,  77 
Seminars,  admission  to,  78 

Senior  year,  credit  requirements  tor 

entering,  81 
Separation  from  the  college.  82 

Shortage  of  credits,  81 

Sigma  Xi.  Society  n\'  the,  49 

Smith,  Sophia,  5 

Smith  Scholars  Program,  19 

Smithsonian  Institution  internship,  24,  96 

Social  Science  Research  Center,  40 

Sociology,  311-314 

Sophia  Smith  Collection,  38 

Sophia  Smith  Scholarships,  66 

Spanish  and  Portuguese,  315-320 

Spanish-speaking  countries,  foreign  study 

in,  22 
Special  Studies,  admission  to,  78 
Sports,  41,  196-203,  355-356 
Squash  courts,  41 
Standardized  tests 

for  admission,  69-70 

for  graduate  applicants,  26 
Stafford  Loans,  65 

for  graduate  students,  35 
Student  Counseling  Service,  43 
Student  Government  Association,  37,  56 

activities  fee,  55,  58 
Student  housing,  42 
Student-initiated  courses,  78 
Student  organizations,  religious,  43 
Students 

enrollment  statistics,  45 

geographical  distribution,  46 
Studio  art  fees,  57 
Study  abroad,  20-23 

Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges,  23-24 
Summer  courses,  credit  for,  17,  81 
Summer  jobs,  help  finding,  42 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 

Grants,  65 
Swimming  pool,  41 
Switzerland,  study  abroad,  21 
Symbols  and  abbreviations,  explanations 

of,  88-89 

Teacher  certification,  177 
Teaching  fellowships,  35 
Teaching,  master  of  arts  in,  29-30 
Ten-Month  Payment  Plan,  59-62 
Tennis  courts,  41 
Theatre,  321-328 

master  of  fine  arts  in  playwriting.  31 

master  of  arts,  29 
Theatre  building,  39 
Third  World  development  studies.  329-330 
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Toll-free  number  for  information 

about  financial  aid,  67 
Track,  41 
Transfer  students 

admission.  "3-74 

financial  aid,  64 
Trinity,  study  at,  24 
Trustees,  board,  of,  357 
TrvonHaH,  39 
Tuition 

for  graduate  students,  34 

grants  to  area  students,  67 

payment  plans,  59-62 

refund  policy,  58-59 
Twelve  College  Exchange  Program,  24 
TV  studio,  39 

University  of  Massachusetts 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  25,  32 
cooperative  program  with,  18 
ROTC,  66 

Urban  studies,  331 

Vacations,  academic,  2,  3 
Junior  Year  Abroad,  20 
Vassar,  study  at,  24 
Visiting  Student  Program,  74 
Visits  to  the  college,  1 

Wallfisch,  Ernst,  music  scholarship,  66 
Washington  intern  programs,  24,  234 
Weight  training  room,  41 
Wellesley,  study  at,  24 
Werner  Josten  Library,  39 

hours,  40 
Wesleyan,  study  at,  24 
Wheaton,  study  at,  24 
William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  37-38 
Williams,  study  at,  24 
Williams-Mystic  Seaport  Program  in 

American  Maritime  Studies,  24 
Withdrawal  from  the  college 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs,  20 

medical,  84 

personal,  83-84 

refund  policy,  58-59 

refunds  for  graduate  students,  34 
Women's  studies,  332-338 
Work-study  program,  65 
Wright,  benjamin  Fletcher,  7 
Wright  Hall,  40 
Writing  assistance,  41 
Writing  courses,  95-96,  185-186 

Zoology   See  Biological  sui-nces. 


Class  Schedule 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  in  a  single  time  block 
except  in  rare  cases  that  involve  no  conflict. 


Monday 


Tuesday       Wednesday      Thursday 


Friday 


8-8:50  a.m. 
A 

8-8:50  a.m. 

A+ 

A 

8-8:50  a.m. 
B  + 

A 

9-9:50  a.m. 
B 

9-10:20 

a.m. 

G 

B 

G 

B 

10-10:50  a.m. 
C 

C 

C 

10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 
H 

H 

11  a.m- 
12:10  p.m. 
D 

D 

D 

1-2:50  p.m. 
J 

1-2:50  p.m. 
L 

1:10-2:30 

p.m. 

E* 

E* 

Ft 

2:40-4  p.m. 

Ft 

Ft 

Ft 

3-4:50  p.m. 
K 

3-4:50 
M 

p.m. 

4-4:50 
p.m. 
C  + 

/ 

4:50  p.m. 


7:30- 

7:30- 

7:30- 

7:30- 

9:30 

8:20 

9:30 

9:30 

p.m. 

X* 

p.m. 
W 

** 

p.m. 

Y* 

W 

p.m. 
Z* 

w 

** 

+    Additional  meeting  times  for  A,  B,  and  C  blocks,  as  noted  in  course  listings 
X     A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  across  blocks  E-F  runs  from  1: 10  to  4  p.m. 
*     A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  X,  Y,  or  Z  runs  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
**  Reserved  for  activities  and  events. 
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How  to  Get  to  Smith 


By  Air:  Bradley  International,  located  about  35 
miles  south  of  Northampton  in  Windsor  Locks. 
Connecticut.  Is  the  nearest  airport  and  is  served 
by  all  major  airlines.  Limousines,  buses  and 
rental  cars  arc  available  at  the  airport.  Flying 
into  Bradley  rather  than  into  Boston's  Logan 
Airport  gives  you  a  shorter  drive  to 
Northampton  and  spares  you  city  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

By  Train:  Amtrak  serves  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  20  miles  south  of  Northampton. 
From  the  train  station,  you  can  reach 
\(  mhampton  by  taxi,  rental  car  or  bus.  The 


Smith  College 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Springfield  bus  station  is  a  short  walk  from  the 
train  station. 

By  Bus:  Greyhound,  Vermont  Transit  and 
Peter  Pan  bus  lines  serve  the  area.  Most  routes 
go  to  the  main  bus  terminal  in  Springfield, 
where  you  can  catch  another  bus  to 
Northampton.  Buses  run  almost  hourly  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Northampton.  Smith  is  a 
10-minute  walk  or  a  short  taxi  ride  from  the 
bus  station. 

By  Car:  Northampton  is  on  Route  1-91.  Take 
Exit  18,  and  follow  Route  5  north  into  the 
center  of  town.  Turn  left  onto  Route  9.  Go 
straight  tlirough  three  sets  of  traffic  lights, 
turning  left  into  College  Lane  shortly  after  the 
third  set.  The  Office  of  Admission  is  on  your 
right,  overlooking  Paradise  Pond.  Parking  is 
available  next  to  the  office  and  along  Route  9. 


/  .  u  ademyofMusu 
2  College  Hall 
;  ( )ffu  eof.  [dmission 
i   Northampton  bus  station 


Smith  College  is  a<  <  redited  In  the  \rw  England  Association  <>l  Schools  and  Colleges.  Member- 
ship in  the  assoc  lation  indicates  that  the  institution  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  found  to 
men  standards  agreed  up<  m  In  qualified  edu<  .u<  >rs. 


Inquiries  and  Visits 


Visitors  arc  always  welcome  at  the  college. 
Student  guides  arc  available  to  all  \  isitors  for 

tours  of  the  campus  throughout  the  year  by 
appointment,  and  arrangements  can  be  made 
through  the  Office  of  Admission.  Administra 
five  offices  are  open  Monday  through  Friday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  i:30  p.m.  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  (Refer  to  the  college  calendar, 
p.  2.  tor  the  dates  that  the  college  is  in  ses- 
sion.) In  the  summer,  offices  are  open  from  8 
a.m.  to  a  p.m.  At  other  times,  including  holi- 
days, office  staffs  may  he  available  by  appoint- 
ment. Any  questions  about  Smith  College  may 
lx-  addressed  to  the  following  officers  and 
their  staffs  by  mail,  telephone  or  interview. 

Admission 

Nanci  Tessier,  Director  of  Admission 

7  College  Lane 

(413)585-2500 

We  urge  prospective  students  to  make 
appointments  in  advance  with  the  Office  of 
Admission  for  interviews  and  tours.  The  Office 
of  Admission  schedules  appointments  for 
Interviews  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  From  mid-September  through 
January,  appointments  can  also  be  made  on 
Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

Financial  Aid  and  Campus  Jobs  for 

Undergraduates 

\l\ia  Baas  Smith,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

College  Hall  10 

(800)  221-2579,  January  lS-june  15 

( Monday-Thursday  2-9  pan.  Eastern  time. 

Friday  2-4:30  p.m.) 

(  i  13)'  585-2530,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Members  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  stall 
are  happy  to  answer  questions  about  any 
aspect  of  financial  aid  and  student  assistance. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Anthony  Symanski,  Controller 

College  Hall  9 

Academic  Standing 

Ann  M.  burger.  Dean  oftheCollege 

College  Hall  21 

Tom  Riddell,  Dean  of  the  First-Year  Class 

College  Hall  1\ 


Man  Philpott,  Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and 

Junior  Classes 
College  Hall  23 

Margaret  Olivo,  Deanof the  Senior  Class 
College  Hall  23 
Catherine  1  iutchison.  Associate  Dean  for 

International  Study 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 
Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  Director 

College  Hall  32 

Students  Affairs 

Nancy  Asai.  Associate  Dean  for  Student 

Affairs/Reside  n  a  i 
College  Hall  24 

Career  Planning  and  Alumnae  References 

Barbara  Keinhold,  Director  of  Career 

Development  Office 
I  )rew  Hall 

Medical  Services  and  Student  Health 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  College  Physician  and  Director 

of  Health  Senices 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  69  Paradise  Road 

Transcripts  and  Records 
Patricia  O'Neil.  Registrar 
College  Hall  6 

College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  Director 

Garrison  Hall 

Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heailt.  Director 
Clark  \  louse 

Graduate  Study- 
Alan  L.  Marvelli.  Director 
College  1  [all  3 

School  for  Social  Work 
Anita  Lightburn,  Deau 

Lilly  Hall 

Alumnae  Association 

Nancy  C  Steeper.  Executive  Director 

I  il3)  584-2985 


Academic  Calendar,  1994-95 

The  calendar  for  the  academic  year  consists  of  two  semesters  separated  by  an  intertemi 
of  approximately  three  weeks.  Each  semester  allows  for  13  weeks  of  classes  followed 
by  a  pre-examination  study  period  and  a  four-day  examination  period. 


SEPTEMBER  1994 
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First  Semester 

Thursday,  September  8,  9  a.m. — Houses  open  for 
entering  students;  orientation  begins 

Saturday,  September  10,  10  a.m. — Houses  open  for 
returning  students 

Sunday.  September  11 — Sectioning.  7:30  p.m. — Opening 

Convocation 
Monday.  September  12,  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 


OCTOBER  1994 
S     M      T     W 


9    10    11 


5  6  70 
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To  be  announced  by  the  president — Mountain  I  )av 

( holiday) 
Saturday,  October  8-Tuesday,  October  11 — Autumn  recess 
Friday,  October  28-Sundaw  October  30 — Family  Weekend 


NOVEMBER  1994 
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Wednesday'.  November  2 — Otelia  Cromwell  l)a\ 
Monday,  November  7-Friday,  November  18 — Advising 

and  course  registration  for  the  second  semester 

of  1994-95 
Wednesday,  November  23-Sunday,  November  2~ — 

Thanksgiving  recess 
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Friday,  December  16 — List  day  of  classes 

Saturday,  December  17-Sunday,  December  18 — Pre- 
examination  study  period 

Monday,  December  L9-Thursday,  December  22 — Midyear 
examinations 

Friday,  December  23-Sunday,  January  8 — Winter  recess 


A<  ademi(  (  alendar,  I 
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Interterm  Period 

Monday,  January  9  through  Saturday ,  January  28,  L995 
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Second  Semester 

Sunday,  January  2l) — Sectioning.  7:30  pan. — All-college 

meeting 
Monday,  January  3(>.  8  a.m. — Classes  begin 

Wednesday,  February  22 — Rally  Da)  exercises  (all 
tkisscs  canceled) 


MARCH  1995 
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Saturday,  March  18-Sunday,  March  26 — Spring  ax  ess 
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MAY  1995 
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Monday,  April  3-Friday,  April  14 — Advising  and  course 
registration  for  the  first  semester  of  1995-96 


Friday,  May  5 — I-ast  day  of  classes 

Saturday,  May  6-Monday,  May  <s — Pre-examination  stud) 

perk  >d 
Tuesday,  May  9-Friday,  May  12 — Final  examinations 
Sunday,  May  21 — Commencement 


IThe  college  is  not  in  session. 


Smith  College  1994-95 


History  of  Smith  College 


Smith  College  i-s  a  distinguished  liberal  arts  college  committed  to  providing  the 
highest  quality  undergraduate  education  for  women  to  unable  them  to  develop 
their  intellects  and  talents  and  to  participate  effectively  and  fully  in  society. 

The  college  began  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  conscience  of  a  New  En- 
gland  woman.  The  sum  of  money  used  to  buy  the  first  land,  erect  the  first  buildings  and 
begin  the  endowment  was  the  bequest  of  Sophia  Smith.  When  she  inherited  a  large  tor- 
tune  at  age  65,  Sophia  Smith  decided,  after  much  deliberation  and  advice,  that  lea\  ing 
her  inheritance  to  found  a  women's  college  was  the  best  way  for  her  to  fulfill  the  moral 
obligation  she  expressed  so  eloquently  in  her  will: 

I  hereby  make  the  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
Institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the  design  to  furnish  for 
my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded 
iK  >w  in  our  colleges  to  young  men. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more  thorough  Christian  education  of 
women,  what  are  called  their  "wrongs"  will  be  redressed,  their  wages  adjusted,  their 
weight  of  influence  in  reforming  the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  increased,  as 
teachers,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as  members  of  society,  their  power  for  good  will  be 
incalculably  enlarged. 


The  college  envisioned  by  Sophia  Smith  and  her  minister,  John  M.  Greene,  re- 
i  sembled  many  other  old  New  England  colleges  in  its  religious  orientation,  w  ith  all  edu- 
I  cation  at  the  college  "pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Christian  Religion"  but  "with- 
out giving  preference  to  any  sect  or  denomination." 

Smith  has  changed  much  since  its  founding  in  1871.  But  throughout  its  history  there' 
have  been  certain  enduring  constants:  an  uncompromising  defense  of  academic  and 
I  intellectual  freedom,  an  attention  to  the  relation  between  college  education  and  the 
:  larger  public  issues  of  world  order  and  human  dignity,  and  a  concern  for  the  rights  and 
I  privileges  of  women. 

Indeed,  at  a  time  when  most  people  had  narrow  views  of  women's  abilities  and  their 
proper  role  in  society,  Sophia  Smith  showed  not  only  concern  with  (he  particular  needs 
'  of  young  women  but  also  faith  in  their  still  underdeveloped  powers.  After  enumerating 
.   the  subjects  that  continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  colleges  curriculum,  she  added: 

And  in  such  other  studies  as  coming  times  may  develop  or  demand  for  the  education 
of  women  and  the  progress  of  the  race,  I  would  have  the  education  suited  to  the 
mental  and  physical  wants  of  women.  It  is  not  my  design  to  render  my  sex  any  the 
less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  the  powers  of  womanhood,  and  fur- 
nish women  with  the  means  of  usefulness,  happiness  and  honor  now  withheld  from 
them. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  Smith  College  opened  with  1  »  students  and  six  faculty  under  the 
presidency  of  Laurenus  Clark  Seelye.  Its  small  campus  was  planned  to  make  the  college 
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part  of  what  John  M.  Greene  called  "the  real  practical  life"  of  a  New  England  town, 
rather  than  a  sequestered  academic  preserve.  College  Hall,  the  Victorian  Gothic  adminis- 
trative and  classroom  building,  dominated  the  head  of  Northampton's  Main  Street.  For 
study  and  worship,  students  used  the  town's  well-endowed  public  library  and  various 
churches.  Instead  of  a  dormitory,  students  lived  in  a  "cottage,"  where  life  was  more  fa- 
milial than  institutional.  Thus  began  the  "house"  system  that,  with  some  modifications, 
the  college  still  employs  today.  The  main  lines  of  Smith's  founding  educational  policy, 
laid  down  in  President  Seelye's  inaugural  address,  remain  valid  today:  then  as  now,  the 
standards  for  admission  were  as  high  as  those  of  the  best  colleges  for  men;  then  as 
now,  a  truly  liberal  education  was  fostered  by  a  broad  curriculum  of  the  humanities,  the 
fine  arts  and  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

During  the  35  years  of  President  Seelye's  administration,  the  college  prospered 
mightily.  Its  assets  grew  from  Sophia  Smith's  original  bequest  of  about  $400,000  to  more 
than  $3,000,000;  its  faculty  to  122;  its  student  body  to  1,635;  its  buildings  to  35.  These 
buildings  included  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  site  of  the  first  women's  basketball  game, 
which  now  houses  the  College  Archives  and  is  connected  to  the  William  Allan  Neilson 
Library,  one  of  the  best-stocked  undergraduate  libraries  in  the  country. 

Smith's  second  president,  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  took  office  in  1910.  President  Bur- 
ton, a  graduate  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  a  gifted  public  speaker  with  an  especially 
acute  business  sense.  He  used  these  talents  to  help  the  college  raise  the  amazing  sum  of 
$1,000,000 — a  huge  endowment  campaign  for  any  college  at  that  time.  With  the 
college's  increased  endowment,  President  Burton  was  able  to  increase  faculty  salaries 
substantially  and  improve  the  faculty-to-student  ratio.  President  Burton's  fund  drive  also 
invigorated  the  alumnae,  bringing  them  closer  to  the  college  than  ever  before  and  in- 
creasing their  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

Along  with  improving  the  financial  state  and  business  methods  of  the  college,  Presi- 
dent Burton  also  contributed  to  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  initiated  college  honors 
programs  to  recognize  outstanding  students.  He  also  helped  to  organize  a  cooperative 
admission  system  among  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Wellesley  and  Vassar,  the  finest 
women's  colleges  of  the  day.  President  Burton's  accomplishments  are  commemorated 
today  by  Burton  Hall,  the  science  building  that  his  fund  drive  helped  to  finance. 

When  William  Allan  Neilson  became  president  in  1917,  Smith  was  already  one  of  the 
largest  women's  colleges  in  the  world.  President  Neilson  shrewdly  developed  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  academic  institutions  while  maintaining  the  benefits  of  a  small  one. 
I  Fnder  his  leadership,  the  size  of  the  faculty  continued  to  increase  while  the  number  of 
students  remained  at  about  2,000.  The  curriculum  was  revised  to  provide  a  pattern  still 
followed  in  many  American  colleges — a  broad  foundation  in  various  fields  of  knowl- 
edge, later  complemented  by  the  more  intensive  study  of  a  major  subject.  The  college 
expanded  honors  programs  and  initiated  interdepartmental  majors  in  science,  landscape 
arc  hitecture  and  theatre.  The  School  for  Social  Work,  a  coeducational  graduate  program, 
was  founded.  And  more  college  houses  were  built,  mainly  in  the  Georgian  complex 
called  "the  Quad,"  so  thai  every  student  could  live  on  campus. 

Not  only  did  President  Neilson  help  make  Smith  College  one  of  the  leading  colleges 
in  the  I  nited  States,  whether  for  men  or  women,  but  he  also  developed  it  into  an  insti- 
tution of  international  distinction  and  concerns.  President  Neilson,  himself  a  Scotsman, 
married  to  ;i  well  educated  ( rerman  woman,  transformed  the  college  from  a  high- 
mine  led  but  provmi  ial  community  in  the  hinterland  of  Massachusetts  into  a  cosmopoli- 
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tan  center  constantly  animated  by  ideas  from  abroad  Between  the  two  world  wars,  he 
brought  many  important  exiled  or  endangered  foreign  teachers,  scholars,  lecturers  and 
artists  to  the  college   Meanwhile,  as  long  as  peace  lasted,  smith  students  went  to  study 
in  France.  Italy  and  Spain  on  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  instituted  by  the  col 
in  1924. 

President  Neilson  retired  in  1939.  jusl  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  and  tor 
one  year  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  an  alumna  trustee,  served  as  acting  president. 
Hertx-rt  Davis  took  office  as  smiths  fourth  president  in  1940  and  reaffirmed  the  contri- 
butions that  a  libera]  arts  college  could  make  to  a  troubled  world.  Already  during  World 
War  I  a  group  of  smith  alumnae  had  gone  to  France  to  do  relief  work  in  the  town  of 
Grecourt:  a  replica  of  Grecourfs  chateau  gates  is  now  emblematic  of  the  oolfc 

Soon  after  the  1941  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  coll  ed  to  provide  facilities 

on  its  campus  for  the  first  Officers'  Training  Unit  of  the  Women  s  Reserve,  or  W.W 
The  college  added  a  summer  term  from  1942  to  19  me  saidents  could  graduate 

more  quickly  and  go  on  to  government,  hospital  or  military  service.  Though  physically 
isolated  by  travel  restnetions.  the  college  retained  its  cosmopolitan  character  as  ret 
came  to  lecture,  teach  and  saidy.  And  foreign  films  were  shown  regularly  in  v 
Hall — a  practice  that  would  give  generations  of  saidents  their  sensitivity  both  to  other 
cultures  and  to  an  important  new  art.  President  Davis'  administration  was  marked  by 
intensified  academic  life,  reflecting  his  belief  that  serious  saidy  was  a  way  of  confronting 
the  global  threat  to  civilization. 

Benjamin  Fletcher  Wright  came  from  Harvard  to  become  Smith's  fifth  president  in 
19^9.  The  college  had  by  then  resumed  its  regular  calendar  and  completed  several 
much-needed  building  projects,  including  a  new  heating  plant  and  a  student  recreation 
center  named  for  retiring  President  Davis.  The  most  memorable  achievements  of  I 
dent  Wrights  administration  were  the  strengthening  of  Smith's  financial  position  and  the 
defense  of  academic  freedom  during  the  1950s. 

In  1950.  the  $7  Million  Fund  Drive  was  triumphantly  completed,  enabling  the  college 
to  improve  facilities  and  increase  faculty  salaries.  In  1955,  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel 
was  completed,  giving  smith  its  own  place  of  worship.  The  early  195*  te  were  not.  though. 
Easy  years  for  colleges;  McCarthvism  bred  a  widespread  suspicion  of  any  writing  or 
teaching  that  might  seem  left  of  center.  In  defending  his  faculty-  members'  right  to  political 
and  intellectual  independence.  President  Wright  showed  great  courage  and  statesman- 
ship. Complementing  his  achievements  was  the  financial  and  moral  support  of  Smith's 
Alumnae  Association,  by  now  the  most  devoted  and  active  group  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
trv.  Before  President  Wright's  tenn  ended,  the  college  received  a  large  gift  for  constructing 
a  new  faculty"  office  and  dassroom  building  to  Ix?  named  for  him. 

When  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  came  from  Yale  in  1959  to  become  Smith's  sixth 
president,  both  the  college  and  the  country  at  large  were  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity. 
During  the  1960s,  social  and  cultural  changes  stirred  the  college  profoundly,  and  . 
fees  of  powerful  movements  influenced  the  larger  society  and  the  academic  world  alike. 
In  response  to  the  needs  of  increasingly  independent  and  ambitious  students,  the  cur- 
riculum was  thoroughly  revised  College-wide  requirements  were  set  aside  An<A  inde- 
pendent study  encouraged.  The  college  made  more  varied  educational  experiences 
available  to  Smith  undergraduates  by  extending  cooperation  with  its  neighbors — 
Amherst.  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holvoke  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachus 
And  Smith  joined  other  private  colleges  in  the  Northeast  to  develop  the  Twelve  College 
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Exchange  Pn  >gram.  The  college  added  buildings  with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  performing  arts  and  fine  arts.  The  new  fine  arts  center  in- 
cluded the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  college 
museums  in  the  country. 

The  1960s  saw  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  students'  rights  movement  and  the  anti- 
war movement  take  root  and  grow  at  many  of  the  country's  universities  and  colleges, 
including  Smith.  Thanks  to  these  movements  and  to  the  wisdom,  tact  and  humor  of 
President  Mendenhall,  the  college  emerged  from  the  1960s  with  a  more  precise  aware- 
ness oi  student  needs  and  an  active,  practical  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

Meanwhile,  life  in  the  college  houses  was  changing.  The  old  rules  governing  late 
evenings  out  and  male  visitors  were  relaxed,  then  abandoned.  Not  surprisingly,  when 
Vassar  began  to  accept  men,  and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  to  accept  women  as 
candidates  for  degrees,  some  members  of  the  college  community  wondered  whether 
Smith  should  also  become  coeducational.  In  1971,  a  committee  of  trustees,  faculty,  ad- 
ministration, students  and  alumnae  studied  the  question  in  detail.  The  cornmittee  con- 
eluded  that  admitting  men  as  candidates  for  the  Smith  degree  would  detract  from  the 
founding  purpose  of  the  college,  the  best  possible  education  for  women. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  another  important  movement — the  women's  move- 
ment— was  gathering  momentum.  This  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  American  so- 
ciety and  to  confirm  the  original  purpose  of  Smith  College.  The  college  began  its  sec- 
ond century  in  1975  by  inaugurating  its  first  woman  president,  Jill  Ker  Conway,  who 
came  to  Smith  from  Australia  by  way  of  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  She  was 
a  charismatic  and  energetic  leader  with  a  vision  for  women's  education,  and  her  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  three  major  accomplishments:  a  large-scale  renovation  and  ex- 
pansion of  Neilson  Library,  evidence  of  Smith's  undiminished  concern  for  the  heart  of 
the  liberal  arts;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  through  which 
w  <  mien  beyond  the  traditional  college  age  could  earn  a  Smith  degree;  and  exceptionally 
successful  fund-raising  efforts.  Also  during  President  Conway's  administration,  the  Ca- 
reer Development  Office  was  expanded  to  better  counsel  Smith  students  and  alumnae 
about  career  opportunities  and  graduate  training  for  women.  Recognizing  the  rapidly 
growing  emphasis  on  fitness  and  athletics  for  women,  Smith  built  the  Ainsworth  Gym- 
nasium and  broke  ground  for  new  indoor  and  outdoor  track  and  tennis  facilities.  Presi- 
dent Conway's  eontributions  underscored  her  commitment  to  women's  colleges  and  a 
liberal  arts  education  in  today's  society. 

The  c<  >llege  that  President  Conway  left  to  her  successor  was  in  some  ways  very  dif- 
ferent  from  the  college  served  by  Presidents  Seelye,  Burton  and  Neilson.  When  Mary 
Maples  Dunn  came  to  Smith  in  1985  after  many  years  as  a  professor  of  history  and  then 
as  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Smith's  student  body  had  diversified.  During  its  early 
decades  the  student  body  had  been  overwhelmingly  Protestant,  but  by  the  1970s,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Jewish  college  chaplains  served  alongside  the  Protestant  chaplain, 
reflecting  the  students'  religious  and  ethnic  variety.  All  racial,  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
an-  now  well  represented  on  campus,  evidence  of  Smith's  continuing  moral  and  intel- 
le<  tual  commitment  to  diversity. 

In  her  nine  years  as  president,  Man  Maples  Dunn  has  led  the  college  through  excit- 
ing and  challenging  times.  The  college  mounted  a  successful  $163  million  fund-raising 
(  ampaign,  the-  largest  ever  by  a  private  liberal  arts  college,  and  began  constructing  an 
S  IS  million  expansion  of  the  science  center  facilities.  President  Dunn  spearheaded  a  col- 
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lege-wide  effort  to  fight  racism  and  oversaw  implementation  of  the  Smith  Design  for 
Institutional  Diversity.  Among  the  design's  goals  now  being  fulfilled  are  increased  num- 
bers of  faculty,  staff  and  students  of  color;  a  yearly  symposium  on  racism;  and  a  special 

fund  to  incorporate  material  about  non-Western  or  neglected  American  cultures  in 
courses  throughout  the  curriculum. 

Today  the  college  continues  to  benefit  from  a  dynamic  relationship  between  innova- 
tion and  tradition.  Smith  is  still  vers  much  part  of  Northampton,  now  a  lively  and  so- 
phisticated cultural  center  in  its  own  right.  The  great  majority  of  students  still  live  in  col- 
lege houses  with  their  own  common  rooms,  a  happy  survivor  of  the  original    cottage- 
plan.  'Hie  faculty  and  administration  are  still  composed  of  lx>th  men  and  women,  thus 
exemplifying  a  professional  community  where  the  two  sexes  work  together  with  re- 
spect. The  teaching  is  still  as  challenging  as  it  is  at  the  Ix-st  coeducational  colleges.  And 
while  Smith's  basic  curriculum  of  the  humanities,  arts  and  sciences  still  flourishes,  the 
college  continues  to  respond  to  the  new  intellectual  needs  of  today's  women — offering 
majors  or  interdepartmental  programs  in  computer  science,  women's  studies.  Third 
World  development,  neuroscience,  film  studies,  Latin  American  studies,  history  of  the 
sciences  and  other  emerging  fields.  Were  Sophia  Smith  to  revisit  Northampton,  she 
would  no  doubt  find  her  vision  realized,  as  saidents  at  her  college  prepare  themselves 
for  exemplary  lives  of  service  and  leadership. 
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The  William  Allan  Neilson 
Chair  of  Research 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Professorship. 
commemorating  President  Neilson's  profound 
concern  for  scholarship  and  research,  has 
been  held  by  the  following  distinguished 

scholars: 

Kurt  Koffka,  Ph.D. 

Psychology 

1927-32 

G.  Antonio  Borgese,  Ph.D. 
Comparatii  v  Literature 
1932-35 

Sir  Herbert  J.C.  Grierson,  MA.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
English 

Sea  nvS  semester,  1937-38 

Alfred  Einstein,  Dr.  Phil. 
Music 

First  semester,  1939-40;  1949-50 

George  Edward  Moore,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 
Philosophy 

First  semester,  1940-41 

Karl  Kelchner  Darrow,  Ph.D. 
Physics 

Second  semester,  1940-41 

Carl  Lotus  Becker,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

History 

Second  semester,  \9A\-A2 

Albert  F.  Blakeslee,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.) 
Botany 

1942-43 

Edgar  Wind,  Ph.D. 

Art 
1944-48 

David  Nichol  Smith,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Hon.), 
LL.D. 

English 

First  semester,  1946-47 

David  Mitrany,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
International  Relations 
Se<  ond  semester,  1950-51 

PictcrGcyl,  Litt.D. 

History 

Se<  ond  semester,  1951-52 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  BA 

English 

Se<  ond  semester,  1952  53 


Alfred  Kazin,  MA. 
English 

1954-55 

Harlow  Shapley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Litt.D., 
Dr.  (Hon.) 

Astronomy 

First  semester,  1956-57 

Philip  Ellis  Wheelwright,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy 

Second  semester,  1957-58 

Karl  Lehmann,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester,  1958-59 

Alvin  Harvey  Hansen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Economics 

Second  semester,  1959-60 

Philippe  Emmanuel  Le  Corbeiller,  Dr.-es-Sc. 

A.M.  (Hon.) 

Physics 

First  semester,  1960-61 

EudoraWelty,  B.A.,  Litt.D. 

English 

Second  semester,  1961-62 

Denes  Bartha,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  1963-64 

Dietrich  Gerhard,  Ph.D. 

History 

First  semester,  1967-68 

Louis  Frederick  Fieser,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.  (Hon.), 
D.Pharm.  (Hon.) 

Chemistry 

Second  semester,  1967-68 

Wolfgang  Stechow,  Dr.  Phil.,  L.H.D.,  D.F.A. 
(Hon.) 

Art 

Second  semester,  1968-69 

Robert  A.  Nisbet,  Ph.D. 
Sociology  andAnthn  >/><  >/<  >gy 
First  semester,  1971-72 

Louise  Cuyler,  Ph.D. 

Music 

Second  semester,  L974-75 

Herbert  G.  Gutman,  Ph.D. 

American  Studies 
1977-78 

Renee  C.  Fox,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.  (Hon.) 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 
First  semester,  1980-S1 
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Auguste  Angles,  Docteur  es  Lettres 
French 

First  semester.  1981-82 

Victor  Turner,  Ph.D. 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

First  semester,  1982-83 

Robert  Brentano,  D.  Phil. 
History 

First  semester.  1985-86 

Germaine  Bree,  Ph.D. 
Comparative  Literature 

Second  semester.  1985-86 

Carsten  Thomassen,  Ph.D. 

Mathematics 

First  semester.  198^-88 

Charles  Hamilton,  J. D.,  Ph.D. 
Government 

Second  semester,  1988-89 

Triloki  Nath  Madan,  Ph.D. 
Anthropology 

First  semester.  1990-91 

Armstead  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
First  semester,  1991-92 

Sheila  S.  Walker,  Ph.D. 

Afro-American  Studies 
Second  semester,  1991-92 

Roy  S.  Bryce-Laporte,  Ph.D. 

Sociology 

First  semester,  1993-94 

Trinh  T.  Minh-ha,  Ph.D. 

Women  s  Studies 
Second  semester,  1993-94 


The  Ruth  and  Clarence 
Kennedy  Professorship  in  the 
Renaissance 

The  Ruth  and  Clarence  Kenned)  Professorship 
in  the  Renaissance,  commemorating  the 
Kennedys'  commitment  to  the  stud)  <>t  the 

Renaissance  and  their  longstanding  devotion 
to  smith  College,  has  been  held  by  the 

following  distinguished  scholars 

Charles  Mitchell,  MA. 
Art  History 

1974-75 

Felix  Gilbert,  Ph.D. 

History 
1975-76 

Giuseppe  Billanovich,  Dottore  di  Letteratura 
Italiana 

Italian  Humanism 
Second  semester,  1976-77 

Jean.  J.  Seznec,  Docteur  es  Lettres 

French 

Second  semester,  1977-78 

Hans  R.  Guggisberg,  D.Phil. 

History 

First  semester,  1980-81 

Alistair  Crombie,  Ph.D. 

History  of  Science 
Second  semester,  1981-82 

John  Coolidge,  Ph.D. 
Architecture  and  An  History 
Second  semester,  1982-83 

Howard  Mayer  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Music 

First  semester,  1983-84 

Hendrik  W  van  Os,  Ph.D. 

Art 

First  semester,  1987-88 

George  Kubler,  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester.  1989-90 

Susan  Donahue  Kuretsky.  Ph.D. 

Art 

Second  semester.  1991-92 

Diane  De  Grazia,  Ph.D. 
Art 

Second  semester.  1993-94 
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Smith:  A  Liberal  Arts  College 

The  tradition  of  the  liberal  arts  reaches  hack  into  classical  antiquity.  Training  the  mind 
through  the  stuck-  of  languages,  literature,  history,  culture,  society,  mathematics,  science, 
the  an.s  and  philosophy  has  for  centuries  been  the  favored  approach  in  Europe  and 

America  for  educating  leaders.  It  is  a  general  training,  not  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
my  one  profession.  In  the  19th  century  the  liberal  arts  were  characterized  as  providing 
"the  discipline  and  furniture  of the  mind:  expanding  its  powers,  and  storing  u  with 
knowledge."  to  which  was  added.  "The  former  of  these  is.  perhaps,  the  more  important 
of  the  two."  At  many  lilxTal  arts  colleges  today  this  ideal  is  understood  as  implying  l*>th 
breadth  and  depth  in  each  student's  course  of  studies,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  cru- 
cial skills  in  writing,  public  speaking  and  quantitative  reasoning. 

From  its  foundation  in  1871  Smith  has  taken  a  progressive,  expansive  and  student-ori- 
ented view  of  its  role  as  a  liberal  arts  college.  To  the  studies  of  the  humanities  and  sciences 
the  college  early  added  courses  in  art  and  music,  a  substantial  innovation  for  its  time.  In 
the  same  spirit  die  faculty  has  continued  to  integrate  the  new  and  the  old.  respecting  all 
the  while  the  individual  needs  of.  and  differences  among,  its  students.  As  an  early  dean  of 
the  faculty  wrote,  it  "is  always  the  problem  of  education,  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
system  and  the  due  proportion  of  individual  lilxTty.  to  give  discipline  t<  >  the  impulsive  and 
wayward  and  largeness  of  opportunity  to  those  who  will  make  g(x>cl  use  of  it." 

In  the  spirit  of  "individual  liberty  [and]  largeness  of  opportunity"  Smith  College  has 
since  1970  had  no  distribution  requirements  for  graduation.  In  the  interest  of  "discipline" 
each  student  must  complete  a  major  to  give  depth  to  her  studies,  while  to  guarantee 
breadth  she  must  take  at  least  64  credits  outside  her  major  As  for  "system    the  college- 
assigns  each  student  a  faculty  member  as  academic  adviser,  and  strong!)  recommends 
that  students  "pursue  studies  in  the  seven  major  fields  of  knowledge"  listed  below .  In- 
deed, for  students  entering  in  1994  and  graduating  in  1998  or  later  breadth  is  a  condi- 
tion for  Latin  Honors  at  graduation:  to  be  eligible  each  student  must  take  at  least  one- 
course  in  each  of  the  seven  areas  (see  below,  and  p.  53).  The  goal  remains  today  what 
it  was  for  our  early  dean,  "to  train  minds  to  a  symmetrical  culture,  endowed  with 
strength  and  firmness,  stimulated  by  ambition  and  a  consciousness  of  freedom,  united 
with  an  enlightened  sense  of  proportion." 

The  Curriculum 

Each  discipline  within  the  liberal  arts  framework  offers  students  a  valid  perspective  on 
the  world's  past,  present  and  future.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  students  pursue 
Studies  in  the  following  seven  major  fields  of  knowledge: 

1)  literature,  either  in  English  or  in  some  other  language,  because  it  is  a  crucial  form  of 
expression,  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  human  experience  d\\u  plays  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  development  of  culture; 
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2)  Historical  studies,  either  in  history  or  in  historically  oriented  courses  in  art,  music, 
religion,  philosophy  and  theatre,  because  they  provide  a  perspective  on  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society  and  culture  and  free  us  from  the  parochialism  of  the  present; 

3)  Social  science,  because  it  offers  a  systematic  and  critical  inquiry  into  human  nature, 
social  institutions  and  human  relationships; 

4)  Natural  science,  because  of  its  methods,  its  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
world  around  us  and  its  significance  in  modern  culture; 

5 1  Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy,  because  they  foster  an  understanding  of  the 
naaire  and  use  of  formal,  rational  thought; 

(>)  The  arts,  because  they  constitute  the  media  through  which  people  have  sought, 
through  the  ages,  to  express  their  deepest  feelings  and  values; 

7)  A  foreign  language,  because  it  frees  one  from  the  limits  of  one's  own  tongue,  pro- 
vides access  to  another  culture  and  makes  possible  communication  outside  one's 
own  society. 

We  further  recommend  that  students  take  performance  courses  offered  in  exercise  and 
sport  studies,  because  they  provide  opportunities  for  recreation,  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  for  the  complete  person. 

Curricular  Expectations 

Smith  College  has  no  required  courses  outside  the  student's  field  of  concentration.  The 
college  does,  however,  make  two  demands  of  the  student:  that  she  complete  a  major 
and  that  she  take  at  least  half  of  her  courses  outside  of  the  major.  Furthermore,  saidents 
who  wish  to  become  eligible  for  Latin  Honors  (see  p.  53)  at  graduation  must  elect  at 
least  one  course  (normally  four  credits)  in  each  of  the  seven  major  fields  of  knowledge 
listed  above.  Each  student  has  the  freedom  and  responsibility  to  choose,  with  the  help 
of  academic  advisers,  a  course  of  studies  to  fit  her  individual  needs  and  interests.  The 
cumcular  expectations  and  requirements  for  the  degree  therefore  allow  great  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree. 

The  Major 

A  student's  program  requires  from  36  to  48  credits  in  a  departmental  major  and  64  cred- 
its outside  the  major  department  for  a  total  of  128  credits.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram, usually  16  to  28  credits,  may  be  elected  at  the  student's  discretion,  inside  or  out- 
side the  major.  The  requirements  for  each  major  are  described  at  the  end  of  the  course 
listings  for  each  major  department.  Each  student  must  select  a  major  in  the  fall  or  spring 
of  her  sophomore  year  and  is  thereafter  advised  by  a  faculty  member  from  that  major 
department. 

Major  programs  are  offered  by  the  following  departments: 

Alio  American  Studies  German  Studies 

Anthropology  Government 

An  History 

Astronoim  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
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Biological  Sciences  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Musk 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  Philosophy 

Computer  Science  PhySM  S 

Dance  Psychology 

Economics  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Education  and  Child  Study  Russian  Language  and  Literature 

English  Language  and  Literature  Sociology 

French  Language  and  Literature  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Geology  Theatre 

Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas: 

American  Studies  Latin  American  Studies 

Ancient  Studies  Medieval  Studies 

Biochemistry  Women's  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 

If  the  educational  needs  of  an  individual  student  cannot  be  met  in  any  of  the  speci- 
fied majors,  a  student  may  design  and  undertake  an  interdepartmental  major  in  more 
than  one  department  or  program,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hon- 
ors and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  chaired  by  the  dean  of  the  senior  class.  Student-designed  majors  should  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  existing  majors. 

On  its  official  transcripts,  the  college  will  recognize  the  completion  of  no  more  than 
two  majors,  or  one  major  and  one  minor,  or  one  major  and  one  Five  College  Certificate 
for  each  student,  even  if  the  student  chooses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  addi- 
tional majors,  minors  or  certificates. 

The  Minor 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consider  the  option  of  a  minor  in  addition  to  a  major.  A  mi- 
nor consists  of  a  sequence,  designated  by  the  faculty,  of  20  to  24  credits  from  one  or 
ni(  >re  departments. 

In  addition  to  minors  in  many  departments  and  programs  offering  majors,  the  follow- 
ing interdepartmental  minors  are  offered: 

Archaeology  Latin  American  Studies 

East  Asian  Studies  Logic 

Engineering  Marine  Sciences 

Ethics  Neuroscience 

Film  Studies  Political  Economy 

History  of  the  Sciences  Public  Policy 

International  Relations  Third  World  Development  Studies 

Jewish  Studies  Urban  Studies 

Students  also  may  design  their  own  Interdepartmental  minors  with  the  advice  of  two 
faculty  members  from  more  than  one  department  or  program.  Approval  must  lx> 
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granted  by  each  of  the  departments  or  programs  concerned  and  by  the  Sutx:ommittee 
on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy.  Student- 
designed  minors  should  differ  significantly  from  existing  minors. 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs 

Five  College  Certificate  Programs  provide  a  directed  course  of  study  in  various  interdis- 
ciplinary fields  through  the  resources  available  at  the  five  area  colleges.  Certificate  pro- 
grams are  offered  in  addition  to  or  in  conjunction  with  the  student's  major.  Certificates 
arc  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  a  program  by  the  appropriate  Five  College 
faculty  councils  on  the  recommendation  of  designated  faculty  advisers  from  the 
student's  home  institution.  Current  certificate  programs  in  African  studies  and  interna- 
tional relations  require  that  the  student  earn  a  grade  of  B  or  above  in  all  courses  count- 
ing for  the  certificate  and  demonstrate  competence  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
Each  institution  determines  the  method  by  which  competence  will  be  measured. 

Advising 

Premajor  and  Major  Advisers 

Each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser  who  helps  her  select  and  register  for  courses  that  will 
satisfy  the  broad  expectations  of  the  college  and  will  further  her  personal  goals  and  as- 
pirations. The  dean  of  the  first-year  class  assigns  a  premajor  faculty  adviser  to  each  first- 
year  student.  This  faculty  member  will  continue  to  advise  her  until  she  chooses  a  major, 
usually  in  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Together  the  adviser  and  saident  devise  a  balanced  academic  program,  making  full 
use  of  the  courses  and  programs  available.  The  adviser  approves  all  registration  deci- 
sions, including  changes  made  to  the  course  program  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester. 
An  adviser  can  help  a  student  find  academic  and  personal  resources  and  can  help  her 
select  and  pursue  various  optional  programs. 

By  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year,  a  student  declares  her  major  and  asks  a  faculty 
member  from  that  discipline  to  advise  her.  The  names  of  major  advisers  appear  after 
each  department's  course  listings. 

In  addition  to  aiding  in  the  selection  of  courses,  major  advisers  often  counsel  stu- 
dents about  preparation  for  graduate  schools  or  careers.  The  more  clearly  a  student  can 
articulate  her  own  vision  and  goals,  the  more  productive  will  be  her  relationship  with 
her  adviser. 

Minor  Advisers 

A  student  electing  a  departmental  or  interdepartmental  minor  will  have  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  adviser  who  represents  the  disciplines,  in  addition  to  the  help  of  her  major  ad- 
\  iser  She  normally  must  consult  with  her  minor  adviser  at  the  time  she  initially  elects 
the  minor,  and  again  when  she  needs  to  certify  that  the  minor  has  been  completed. 

I  Engineering  Advising 

Students  who  are  interested  in  engineering  should  consult  the  advisers  listed  on 

page-  L90. 
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Prebusiness  Advising 

Students  who  arc  interested  in  pursuing  a  graduate  program  in  business  should  consult 
with  the  Career  Development  Office,  which  provides  information  and  advice  about  all 
career  fields  and  graduate  training.  Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  further  advice  on  ad 
missions  criteria  may  consult  a  member  of  the  Prebusiness  Advisory  Croup.  Faculty  and 
staff  members  who  have  agreed  to  serve  for  L994-95  are:  Bill  Brandt,  director  of  Physi- 
cal Plant;  Ruth  Constantine,  chief  financial  officer  and  treasurer;  Chris  Harmon,  coordi- 
nator of  public  sen  ices  and  head  of  the  reference  department,  Neilson  Library;  Mahnax 
Mahdavi,  Department  of  Economics;  and  Gaynelle  Weiss,  director  of  the  Smith  Manage- 
ment Program. 

Premedical  and  Prehealth  Professions  Advising 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the  health  professions  have  special  advis- 
ing needs.  They  may  major  in  any  subject,  provided  they  include  in  their  program 
courses  that  will  satisfy  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  health  professions 
schools. 

Students  interested  in  a  premedical  or  other  health-related  program  should  consult 
page  139  for  important  information. 

Prelaw  Advising 

The  prelaw  adviser  in  the  government  department  works  with  the  college's  Career  De- 
velopment Office  to  guide  students  who  are  considering  a  law  career  or  legal  training. 
Whether  or  not  a  student  majors  in  government,  we  encourage  her  to  talk  with  the 
prelaw  adviser  about  her  objectives  and  her  academic  program. 

Academic  Honor  System 

In  1944,  the  students  of  Smith  College  voted  to  establish  the  Academic  Honor  System  in 
the  belief  that  each  member  of  the  Smith  community  has  an  obligation  to  uphold  the 
academic  standards  of  the  college.  The  basic  premise  on  which  the  code  is  based  is  that 
the  learning  process  is  a  product  of  individual  effort  and  commitment  accompanied  by 
moral  and  intellectual  integrity.  The  Academic  Honor  Code  is  the  institutional  expres- 
sion of  these  beliefs.  The  code  requires  that  each  individual  be  honest  and  respect  and 
respond  to  the  demands  of  living  responsibly  in  an  academic  community. 

Special  Programs 

Accelerated  Course  Programs 

Students  having  a  cumulative  average  of  3-0  (B)  may  request  permission  from  the  ad- 
ministrative board  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  six  or  seven  semes- 
ters. Petitions  should  be  filed  with  the  class  dean  at  least  two  semesters  before  the  ex- 
pected date  of  graduation.  Four  semesters  (normally  64  credits),  including  two  of  the 
final  four  semesters  of  degree  work,  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in 
Northampton.  Up  to  12  summer-school  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  A 
maximum  of  32  credits  may  be  accumulated  toward  the  degree  through  a  combination 
of  Advanced  Placement  and  summer-school  credit.  Students  whose  acceleration  plans 
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include  courses  to  be  taken  during  Interterm  should  be  aware  that  these  courses  are 
limited  both  in  number  and  in  enrollment,  and  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  part  of  the  ac- 
celeration plan. 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  combines  the  rigorous  academic  chal- 
lenges of  Our  undergraduate  program  with  flexibility  for  women  beyond  traditional  col- 
lege age.  Many  women  who  choose  not  to  start  or  finish  college  directly  after  high 
school  wish  to  return  later  to  earn  a  degree.  The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  pro- 
vides various  options  for  such  women:  reduced  course  loads,  individually  arranged 
housing,  special  academic  advising  and  career  counseling.  We  offer  financial  aid  to  each 
woman  with  demonstrated  need.  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  bring  with  them  their  life  ex- 
periences, relating  these  to  their  academic  pursuits.  Their  participation  enhances  class- 
room study  for  all  undergraduates. 

Reasons  for  becoming  an  Ada  Comstock  Scholar  differ  as  widely  as  each  woman's 
history,  age,  marital  and  parenting  circumstances,  socioeconomic  status  and  involve- 
ment in  campus  life  after  she  enrolls  at  Smith.  Each  has  a  high  level  of  ability  and  strong 
m<  >ii\  ation  to  finish  her  college  education  despite  the  demands  of  a  complicated  per- 
sonal life.  This  widely  disparate  group  of  women  contributes  vigor,  varied  perspectives, 
intellectual  abilities  and  enthusiasm  to  all  aspects  of  Smith  life.  We  work  to  help  them 
achieve  their  goals  by  offering  special  orientation  programs,  holding  social  functions 
tailored  to  their  preferences  and  ananging  "big  sisters"  for  new  students.  The  full  range 
of  Smith  courses,  majors,  minors  and  programs  is  open  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 

Some  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  take  one  four-credit  course  per  semester,  while  others 
take  as  many  as  five.  We  consider  12  or  more  credits  to  be  a  full-time  program.  With  the 
exception  of  the  course  load,  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  complete  the  same  program  of 
studies,  meet  the  same  requirements  and  have  available  to  them  the  same  facilities  and 
services  as  other  undergraduates.  The  basic  college  requirements  for  all  students  for  the 
degree  include  the  completion  of  128  credits,  at  least  64  at  Smith,  with  a  cumulative  av- 
erage of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  average  of  2.0  in  the  senior  year.  At 
leasl  32  of  the  Smith  credits  must  be  earned  during  junior  and  senior  years.  At  least  64 
credits  must  be  outside  the  major. 

For  information  about  how  to  apply,  see  Admission,  page  80.  Information  about  ex- 
penses and  how  to  apply  for  aid  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  titled  Fees,  Expenses  and 
Financial  Aid.  For  more  information  about  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  contact 
the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office  at  (413)  585-3090. 

Community  Auditing:  Nonmatriculated  Students 

Members  of  the  local  community  are  welcome  to  audit  a  lecture  course  at  Smith  on  a 
space-available  basis  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Both  forms  for  the  faculty 
member's  signature  and  more  information  about  auditing  are  available  at  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar.  There  is  a  $35  fee  for  each  lecture  course  (S1S0  for  performance  and  lan- 
guage courses;  studio  an  courses  are  not  available).  Auditors  are  invited  to  attend 
(lasses,  but  they  do  not  participate  in  other  aspects  of  college  life. 
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Five  College  Interchange 

After  the  first  semester  of  her  first  year,  a  student  In  good  standing  ma\  take  a  course 
without  additional  cost  at  Amherst,  1  lampshire  and  Mount  I  [olyoke  colleges  or  the  Uni 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  the  educational  plan  <>t  the  stu 
nent.  A  list  of  Five  College  courses  approved  for  smith  ( :<  dlege  degree  credii  is  available 
at  the  registrar's  office.  Requests  for  approval  ol  courses  not  on  the  list  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  registrar's  office.  However,  smith  College  does  not  accept  all  Five  College 
courses  for  credit  toward  the  Smith  degree. 

Departmental  Honors  Program 

A  departmental  honors  program  allows  a  student  with  a  strong  academic  background  to 
study  a  particular  topic-  in  depth  or  undertake  research  in  the  department  or  program  of 
her  major. 

Normally,  the  minimum  requirement  for  eligibility  and  continued  enrollment  in  the 
honors  program  is  a  B+  (3.3)  average  for  all  courses  in  the-  major  and  a  B  (3.0)  average 
for  courses  outside  the  major.  Only  Smith  College-.  Five  College  and  Smith  College  Jun- 
ior Year  Abroad  grades  are  counted.  Once  accepted,  a  student  is  expected  to  make  sat- 
isfactory progress  toward  the  degree;  if  she  does  not,  her  status  as  a  candidate  for  de- 
partmental honors  will  be  reviewed.  The  requirements  for  the  honors  pin  >gram  t<  >ll<  >\\ 
the  description  of  the  major  in  each  departmental  course  listing.  Interested  students 
should  discuss  the  program  with  the  departmental  director  of  honors. 

For  admission  to  the  honors  program,  a  student  submits  an  application  to  the  depart- 
mental director  of  honors,  whom  she  should  consult  regarding  application  deadlines. 
The  director  forwards  the  application  and  the  recommendation  of  the-  department  to  the 
dean  of  the  senior  class,  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  for  final  approval. 

Students  in  a  student-designed  interdepartmental  major  may  apply  to  enter  an  honors 
program  in  that  major.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  honors  program  must  in- 
clude the  advisers'  approval  and  is  forwarded  to  the  clean  of  the  senior  class. 

A  prospective  honors  student  should  provide  evidence  of  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground and  the  ability  to  work  independent^  at  the  level  expected  in  the  program. 

Independent  Study  Projects 

Independent  study  projects  may  be  proposed  by  juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  com- 
plete a  special  project  of  work  or  study  on  or  off  campus.  All  projects  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy,  and  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Smith 
College  faculty  members.  The  maximum  that  may  be  granted  for  an  off-campus  project 
is  eight  credits.  The  maximum  that  may  be  granted  for  an  on-campus  project  is  16  cred- 
its. Participation  in  any  independent  study  project  is  limited  to  a  specific  semester.  The 
deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  is  November  30  for  a  second-semester  program 
and  April  30  for  a  first-semester  program.  Information  about  the  Independent  Stuck  Pro- 
gram is  available  in  the  class  deans'  office. 

Internships 

An  internship  on  or  off  campus  can  be  proposed  by  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
All  internships  for  credit  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  and  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  of 
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Smith  College.  Total  credit  granted  for  approved  internships  cannot  exceed  eight  credits. 
The  deadlines  for  submission  of  proposals  are  November  30  for  a  second-semester  pro- 
gram and  April  30  f<  >r  a  first-semester  program.  Information  and  applications  for  intern- 
ships arc  available  in  the  class  deans'  office. 

Smith  Scholars  Program 

The  smith  Scholars  Program  allows  students  to  spend  one  or  two  years  working  on 
projects  of  their  own  devising,  freed  in  varying  degrees  from  normal  college  require- 
ments. Though  highly  selective,  the  program  is  aimed  at  a  wide  variety  of  students:  those 
who  are  unusually  creative,  those  who  are  unusually  well  prepared  to  do  independent 
work  in  a  particular  academic  discipline,  those  who  are  committed  to  either  a  subject 
matter  or  an  approach  mat  cuts  across  conventional  disciplines  and  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  translate  experience  gained  in  work  done  outside  the  college  into  academic 
terms. 

A  student  may  apply  by  November  30  or  April  30  of  any  semester  after  the  first  semes- 
ter of  her  sophomore  year,  but  no  later  than  the  spring  semester  of  her  junior  year.  The 
student  submits  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent  Programs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Policy  a  statement  of  her  program  and  project,  two  supporting  recom- 
mendations from  instructors  who  have  taught  her  in  class  and  an  evaluation  of  her  pro- 
posal and  of  her  capacity  to  complete  it  from  the  faculty  members  who  will  advise  her. 

The  proportion  of  work  to  be  done  in  normal  courses  by  a  Smith  Scholar  will  be  de- 
cided jointly  by  the  student,  her  adviser(s)  and  the  subcommittee.  Work  done  in  the  pro 
gram  may  result  in  a  thesis,  a  group  of  related  papers,  an  original  piece  of  work  such  as  a 
play  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Advisers  are  expected  to  submit,  each  semester,  evaluations  of  the  students  progress. 
If  the  special  project  is  not  progressing  well,  a  student  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from 
the  Smith  Scholars  Program  and  resume  a  normal  course  program. 

The  student's  record  for  the  period  she  is  in  the  program  will  include  grades  in  what- 
ever courses  she  has  taken,  her  advisers'  evaluations  of  her  performance  and  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  with  respect  to  her  degree.  A  Smith  Scholar  may  or  may 
not  complete  a  regular  departmental  major. 

Study  Abroad  Programs 

Applications  for  Smith  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs  in  Florence.  Hamburg.  Geneva  and 
Pans  must  be  filed  by  Febmary  15.  Applications  for  Consortial  Study  Abroad  programs 
must  Ik-  filed  by  the  date  indicated  for  each  program.  Applications  tor  Independent  Study 
Abr<  >ad  must  be  filed  by  February  1.  Interested  students  should  consult  reference 
materials  in  the  Office  for  International  Study,  College  Hall  23- 

Students  who  participate  in  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  and  other 
affiliated  study  abroad  programs  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  year  elsewhere  does  not 
count  toward  the  required  two  years  in  residence  in  Northampton.  Normally,  a  student 
with  a  shortage  of  credit  is  not  given  permission  to  study  abroad. 

Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs 

The  smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  provide  students  in  a  wide  variety 

ol  disciplines  the  opportunity  for  study,  research  and  residence  in  foreign  countries. 
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There  are  four  programs  in  Europe:  France  (Paris),  German)  (Hamburg),  Italy  (Flo- 
rence) and  Switzerland  (( reneva).  Students  from  Smith  and  other  colleges  are  a<  cepted 
for  the  programs.  The  programs  provide  a  rich  opportunity  to  observe  and  study  the 

countries  visited.  The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  cultural  heritage  ol  another  country 
with  its  contemporary  economic  and  social  problems  affords  students  an  awareness  ol 

values  and  an  understanding  of  Our  own  country's  relation  to  issues  that  confront  the 
world  today.  Students  are  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  music,  art  and  theatre  ol  each  coun- 
try; meetings  are  arranged  with  outstanding  scholars,  writers  and  leaders.  During  the 
academic  year  students  live  with  local  families,  in  student  dormitories  or  in  other  col- 
lege-approved housing.  During  vacations  students  are  tree  to  travel,  although  by  spe<  ial 
arrangements  in  some  programs  they  may  stay  in  residence  if  they  prefer. 

Participation  in  each  program  spans  a  full  academic  year;  students  are  not  accepted 
for  a  single  semester.  A  student  studying  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Pro- 
gram is  required  to  cam  at  least  \i  credits  for  the  academic  year  and  may  earn  no 
more  than  38  credits.  In  exceptional  cases,  with  the  permission  of  the  director  and  the 
associate  dean  for  international  study,  students  may  earn  40  credits  for  a  year  on  a  Smith 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program. 

Each  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the  Smith  College  faculty  who  serves  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  college.  The  director  oversees  the  academic  programs 
and  genera]  welfare  of  the  students.  Details  of  group  procedures  are  worked  out  with 
student  committees,  the  social  regulations  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  During  vacations  the  college  assumes  no  obligation  for  participants  in  the  Jun- 
ior Year  Abroad  Programs.  The  supervision  of  the  director  ends  with  the  close-  of  the 
academic  year. 

Candidates  with  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.0  I  B),  a  declared 
major  and  sufficient  language  training  are  selected  each  year  to  spend  the  year  abroad. 
Normally,  students  are  required  to  take  two  years  of  college  French.  German  or  Italian 
prior  to  participating.  All  prospective  candidates  are  urged  to  seek  advice,  beginning  in 
their  first  year,  concerning  the  best  sequence  of  courses  in  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  wish  to  study.  Students  who  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  honors  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

The  selection  of  members  for  each  group  is  determined  by  a  special  committee.  All 
applications  for  the  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs  must  be  filed  with  the 
Office  for  International  Study  by  Febmary  15. 

For  all  programs,  the  comprehensive  fee  covering  tuition,  room  and  board  when 
classes  are  in  session  is  the  same  as  the  comprehensive  fee  for  the  year's  study  in 
Northampton.  Students  are  responsible  for  arranging  and  paying  for  their  own  round- 
trip  transportation  to  the  program  site  and  for  all  travel  during  vacations.  Incidental  ex- 
penses vary  according  to  individual  tastes  and  plans,  and  funds  for  such  expenses  are 
not  covered  by  the  comprehensive  fee. 

In  the  case  of  a  student's  withdrawal  from  a  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  is  college  policy  not  to  grant  credit  for  less  than  a  full  war's  work 
and  to  refund  only  those  payments  for  board  and  room  subject  to  cancellation  by  the 
director.  Tuition  charges  for  the  year  are  not  refundable. 

Florence.  The  year  in  Florence  begins  with  a  month  of  intensive  work  in  the  Italian 
language.  Classes  in  an  history,  literature  and  history  are  also  given  as  preparation  for 
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the  more  specialized  work  of  the  academic  year.  In  October  the  saidents  are  matricu- 
lated at  the  University  of  Florence  together  with  Italian  saidents.  Students  may  elect 
courses  offered  especially  for  Smith  by  university  professors,  as  well  as  the  regular  uni- 
versity courses.  Thus,  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  available  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
courses  in  art  history,  literature  and  history;  other  fields  of  study  include  music,  religion, 
government,  philosophy  and  comparative  literature.  The  students  live  in  private  homes 
selected  by  the  college.  Specific  language  requirements  are  stated  prior  to  the  course 
listings  for  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Geneva.  The  junior  year  in  Geneva  is  international  in  orientation  and  offers  unique 
opportunities  to  students  of  government,  economics,  economic  history,  European  his- 
tory, international  law,  international  relations,  comparative  literature,  French  studies,  an- 
thropology, psychology,  American  studies,  East  Asian  studies,  history  of  art  and  religion. 
Students  are  fully  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Geneva  and  take  courses  at  its  associ- 
ate institutes  as  well,  where  the  present  and  past  roles  of  Geneva  as  a  center  of  interna- 
tional organization  are  consciously  fostered.  Exceptional  opportunities  include  the  fac- 
ulty of  psychology  and  education  that  continues  the  work  of  Jean  Piaget,  the  rich  hold- 
ings of  the  museums  of  Geneva  in  Western  and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
range  of  course  offerings  in  theology  and  the  study  of  classical  antiquity. 

Saidents  in  the  program  attend  a  preliminary  session  of  intensive  language  training  in 
Paris  in  September.  The  academic  year  in  Geneva  begins  in  mid-October  and  continues 
until  early  July.  Since  classes  in  Geneva  are  conducted  in  French,  students  are  expected 
to  have  an  excellent  command  of  the  language.  Specific  language  requirements  are 
stated  prior  to  the  course  listings  for  French  Language  and  Literature. 

Hamburg.  The  academic  year  in  Germany  consists  of  two  semesters  (winter  semes- 
ter from  mid-October  to  mid-February  and  summer  semester  from  mid-April  t<  >  mid- 
July)  separated  by  a  two-month  vacation  during  which  students  are  free  to  travel.  The 
winter  semester  is  preceded  by  a  six-week  orientation  program  in  Hamburg  providing 
language  review,  an  introduction  to  current  affairs  and  to  Hamburg,  and  excursions  to 
other  places  of  interest  in  Germany.  During  the  academic  year  the  students  are  fully  ma- 
triculated at  the  University  of  Hamburg.  They  attend  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the 
university  and  special  tutorials  coordinated  with  the  course  work.  The  program  is  open 
to  students  in  almost  every  major  field  of  study,  and  a  wide  variety  of  courses  is  avail- 
able, including  art  (studio  and  history),  biology,  economics,  history,  history  of  science, 
literature,  mathematics,  music  history,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology,  religion  and  so- 
ciology. Specific  language  requirements  are  stated  prior  to  the  course  listings  for  Ger- 
man Studies. 

Paris.  The  program  in  France  begins  in  Aix-en-Provence,  where  a  five- week  period  is 
devoted  to  intensive  work  in  the  language,  supplemented  by  courses,  lectures  and  ex- 
cursions to  several  Provencal  sites  and  to  the  Riviera.  In  early  October,  the  group  goes 
t( )  Pans,  where  each  student  selects  a  program  of  courses  suited  to  her  particular  major. 
A  wide-  variety  of  disciplines  can  lx-  pursued  in  the  various  branches  of  the  French  Uni- 
versity; for  example,  art  history  at  the  Institut  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie;  studio  ail  at  the  Ate- 
lier St.  Paul;  government  or  economics  at  the  Institut  d'Etudes  Politiques;  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  religion  and  many  other  subjects  at  the  Sorbonne  (Paris  IV).  Courses  at 
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such  institutions  are  sometimes  supplemented  by  special  tutorials.  A  few  courses  or 
seminars  arc  arranged  exclusively  for  smith  students.  The  students  live  in  private  homes 
selected  by  the  college.  Specific  language  requirements  are  stated  prior  to  the-  course 

listings  for  French  Language  and  Literature. 

Consortial  Study  Abroad  Programs 

Students  may  also  apply  to  participate  in  any  of  the  five  other  programs  with  which  the 

college  has  formal  affiliation.  Students  applying  to  consortia]  programs  must  have  a 
minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.^  (B),  meet  the  language  requirements  of  the  spe- 
cifie  program  and  have  declared  a  major.  Applications  must  he  filed  with  the  ( )ffice  for 
International  Study  by  the  date  indicated  for  each  program. 

Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en  Cordoba  (PRESHCO).  Cordoba,  Spain,  is 

Uniquely  rich  in  history  and  monuments  that  reflect  the  prominence  of  its  Arabic  culture 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Western  thought  in  later  centu- 
ries and  the  social  and  political  movements  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The  mini- 
mum language  requirement  is  normally  two  years  of  college  Spanish.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  consult  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Applications  are  due 
in  the  Office  for  International  Study  no  later  than  February  1 . 

Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  (ICCS).  Smith  College  is  one  of 
a  number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  this  center.  Qualified  ma- 
jors in  classics,  ancient  smdies  and  art  history  may  spend  one  semester  of  their  junior  (or, 
in  some  cases,  sophomore)  year  at  the  center  and  obtain  full  credit  toward  their  degree 
for  work  satisfactorily  completed.  The  curriculum  includes  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  ancient  art  and  archaeology  and  field  trips  within 
Italy  and  Greece.  The  faculty  of  the  center  is  composed  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
participating  institutions.  Instruction  is  in  English.  Classics  majors  must  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  of  college-level  Latin  and  tw(  >  of  ( ireek.  Inter- 
ested students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures.  Ap- 
plications are  due  in  the  Office  for  International  Study  no  later  than  February  1. 

American  Collegiate  Consortium  (ACC).  Located  at  Middlebury  College,  ACC  per- 
mits one  or  two  qualified  undergraduates  a  year  from  Smith  to  spend  a  full  year  study- 
ing at  one  of  the  many  universities  in  Russia.  Students  must  have  three  years  of  college 
Russian  or  the  equivalent.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  Department  of  Russian 
Language  and  Literature.  Applications  are  due  in  the  Office  for  International  Study  no 
later  than  December  IS. 

Associated  Kyoto  Program  (AKP).  Smith  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Associated 
Kyoto  Program.  Kyoto,  Japan's  ancient  capital,  offers  an  unparalleled  milieu  for  the 
study  of  Japanese  civilization.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  L2-week  semesters;  thus, 
there  is  ample  time  for  independent  study  and  for  travel  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and  Last 
Asia.  Participants  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  college  Japanese.  Interested 
students  should  consult  the  director  of  East  Asian  studies  or  the  AKP  campus  represen- 
tative. Applications  are  due  in  the  Office  for  International  Stud\  no  later  than  January  20. 
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South  India  Term  Abroad  (SUA).  Administered  by  Bowdoin  College,  SITA  allows  two 
Smith  students  per  year  to  participate  in  their  program  in  Madurai.  Students  applying  must 
prove  a  serious  interest  in  issues  related  to  the  culture  and  history  of  a  developing  country 
such  as  India.  Interested  students  should  consult  Dennis  Hudson,  professor  of  religion.  Ap- 
plications are  due  in  the  Office  for  International  Study  no  later  than  February  1. 

Independent  Study  Abroad 

Students  may  also  apply  for  permission  to  study  abroad  independently  on  programs 
and  at  foreign  universities  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Study  Abroad. 
Applicants  for  Independent  Study  Abroad  must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  (B),  at  least  one  year  of  college-level  instruction  in  the  language  of 
the  country  (even  if  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  program  is  English)  and  a  de- 
clared major.  A  limited  pool  of  need-based  financial  aid  is  available  only  for  students 
applying  to  study  abroad  independently  in  countries  other  than  Australia,  British  West 
Indies.  Canada,  England,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales. 
Applications  for  Independent  Study  Abroad  must  be  filed  in  the  Office  for  International 
study  by  February  1. 

Other  Off-Campus  Study  Programs 

Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges 

Interested  students  may  apply  for  a  year's  study,  usually  in  the  junior  year,  at  one  of  the 
following  institutions:  Howard  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  Spelman 
College  and  Tougaloo  College.  The  course  program  to  be  followed  at  the  host  institu- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College,  or,  in  the 
case  of  sophomores  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class  dean.  International 
students  may  apply  for  the  exchange;  however,  Smith  financial  aid  does  not  carry  to  the 
host  institution.  Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Class  Deans  and 
must  be  filed  by  March  1  preceding  the  year  away  from  Smith  College. 

Twelve  College  Exchange  Program 

Smith  College  participates  in  an  exchange  program  with  the  following  colleges: 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Connecticut,  Dartmouth,  Mount  Holyoke,  Trinity,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
Wesleyan,  Wheaton  and  Williams.  The  exchange  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents with  a  minimum  2.8  average  and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  junior  year.  Nor- 
mally, students  participating  in  the  program  may  not  transfer  to  the  host  institution  at 
the  end  of  their  stay  there.  A  limited  pool  of  financial  aid  is  available  for  students  study- 
ing in  the  Twelve  College  Exchange.  International  students  may  apply  for  the  exchange; 
however,  Smith  financial  aid  does  not  carry  to  the  host  institution. 

One-semester  programs  associated  with  the  Twelve  College  Exchange  are  the  Na- 
tional Theater  Institute  in  Waterford,  Connecticut,  sponsored  by  Connecticut  College 
and  the  Williams-Mystic  Seaport  Program  in  American  Maritime  Studies,  in  Mystic,  Con- 
necti<  Lit,  sponsored  by  Williams  College. 

students  accepted  into  the  program  are  expected  to  pay  the  fees  set  by  the  host  insti- 
tution and  to  comply  with  the  financial,  social  and  academic  regulations  of  that  institu- 
tion The  course  of  study  to  lx-  followed  at  the  host  institution  must  have  the  approval 
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of  the  student's  major  adviser  at  Smith  College,  or,  in  the  case  of  sophomores  who  have 
not  yet  declared  a  major,  the  class  dean. 

Application  forms  are  available  through  the  class  deans'  office. 

Pomona-Smith  Exchange 

The  college  participates  in  a  one-to-one  student  exchange  with  Pomona  College  in 
Claremont,  California.  Sophomores  and  juniors  in  good  standing,  with  a  minimum  3-0 
(M)  average,  are  eligible.  Applications  are  available  in  the  class  deans'  office. 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Program 

The  Department  of  Government  offers  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Program 

during  the  fall  semester  to  provide  juniors  and  seniors  in  government  or  related  majors 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  process  by  which  public  policy  is  made  and  implemented 
at  the  national  level.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  241. 

Internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

The  American  Studies  Program  offers  a  one-semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  D.C.  Under  the  supervision  of  outstanding  scholars,  qualified  stu- 
dents may  examine  some  of  the  finest  collections  of  materials  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  culture  in  America.  The  program  is  described  in  detail  on  page  100. 
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Graduate  Study 

office  of  Graduate  Study 

106  Lilly  Hall 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  MA  01063 

At  Smith,  we  have  a  small  number  of  graduate  students,  both  men  and 
women,  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  individually  tailored  program, 
the  personalized  attention  of  fine  faculty  members  and  access  to  superb 
facilities.  Each  year  about  130  students  participate  in  advanced  work,  which 
is  available  in  most  departments  at  the  college  and  in  various  professional  fields.  Many 
graduate  students  choose  Smith  as  a  transition  from  one  field  to  another,  to  prepare  on 
the  graduate  level  tor  further  work  elsewhere,  for  their  personal  enjoyment  or  to  pursue 
special  programs  that  are  available  here.  They  may  be  working  toward  a  degree  or  di- 
ploma, or  they  may  enroll  as  special  students  (nondegree)  and  register  for  one  or  more 
courses.  They  all  find  that  they  are  part  of  a  well-respected  program  of  quality. 

We  offer  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  ails,  master  of  arts  in 
teaching,  master  of  fine  arts  (in  dance  and  theatre),  master  of  education,  master  of  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport  studies  and  master  and  Phi ). 
in  social  work,  as  well  as  a  limited  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy. In  special  one-year  programs,  students  from  foreign  countries  may  qualify  for  a 
certificate  of  graduate  studies  or  a  diploma  in  American  studies. 

Most  graduate  courses,  which  are  designated  as  500-level  courses  in  the  course  list- 
ings, are  planned  for  graduate  saidents  who  are  degree  candidates.  The  departments 
ottering  this  work  present  a  limited  number  of  graduate  seminars,  advanced  experimen- 
tal work  or  special  saidies  designed  for  graduate  students.  Graduate  students  may  take 
I    advanced  undergraduate  courses,  subject  to  the  limitations  stated  in  the  paragraphs  de- 
scribing the  requirements  for  the  graduate  degrees.  Departmental  graduate  ad\  isers  help 
graduate  saidents  individually  to  devise  appropriate  programs  of  study. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  geology  and  physics.  The  degree  is  awarded  by  the  university  in 
cooperation  with  the  institution  in  which  the  student  has  done  the  research  tor  the  dis- 
sertation. Students  interested  in  this  program  should  write  to  the  dean  of  the  graduate 
school,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachusetts  01003- 

Admission 

To  enter  a  graduate  degree  program  a  student  must  have  a  bachelors  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  an  undergraduate  record  of  high  caliber  and  acceptance  by  the  department 
concerned.  All  American  applicants  who  wish  to  be  considered  tor  financial  aid  must 
submit  all  required  application  materials,  including  financial  aid  forms,  before  February 
15  of  the  spring  preceding  registration.  All  international  applications  tor  a  masters  de- 
gree or  for  the  Diploma  in  American  Studies  Program  must  be  received  on  or  before 
February  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program:  applications  tor  the  master 
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of  arts  program  in  Italian  must  be  received  on  or  before  February  15  of  the  proposed 
year  of  entry  into  the  program;  applications  for  the  master  of  fine  arts  program  in  dance 
must  be  received  on  or  before  March  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program; 
applications  for  the  master  of  education  of  the  deaf  program  must  be  received  on  or 
before  April  1  of  the  proposed  year  of  entry  into  the  program.  Other  applicants  are  also 
urged  to  present  their  credentials  in  the  spring  but  may  apply  as  late  as  May  15  for  first 
semester.  The  deadline  for  second-semester  applications  is  December  1 .  Applicants 
must  submit  their  credentials  and  include  the  formal  application,  an  official  transcript  of 
the  undergraduate  record,  letters  of  recommendation  from  instructors  at  the  undergradu- 
ate institution  and  scores  from  either  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test.  Applicants  from  non-English-speaking  countries  must  submit  official  re- 
sults of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Candidates  may  be  asked  to 
submit  a  paper  written  in  an  advanced  undergraduate  course.  Conespondence  should 
be  addressed  to  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

Smith  College  does  not  discriminate  in  its  admission  policy,  programs  or  activities  on 
the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap,  national/ethnic  origin,  age,  religion,  sexual  ori- 
entation or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran  status.  Nor  does  the  college  discrimi- 
nate on  the  bases  of  race,  color,  creed,  handicap  or  national/ethnic  origin,  age,  religion, 
sex,  sexual  orientation  or  disabled  veteran/Vietnam  era  veteran  status  in  its  educational 
policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  and  other  school-administered  pro- 
grams, or  employment  practices  and  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  fully  its  obligations  of  nondiscrimination  under  federal  and 
state  laws,  Smith  College  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  community  in  which  a  diverse 
population  can  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  civility  and  mutual  respect 
for  the  rights  and  sensibilities  of  each  individual,  regardless  of  differences  in  economic 
status,  ethnic  background,  political  views  or  other  personal  characteristics  and  beliefs. 

The  following  person  has  been  designated  to  handle  inquiries  regarding  the  nondis- 
crimination policies:  Director  of  Affirmative  Action,  College  Hall  #3,  (413)  585-2141,  2142. 

Residence  Requirements 

Students  who  are  registered  for  a  graduate  degree  program  at  Smith  College  are  consid- 
ered to  be  in  residence.  A  full-time  graduate  saident  takes  a  minimum  course  program 
of  12  credits  per  semester.  With  the  approval  of  their  academic  adviser  and  the  director 
of  graduate  study,  they  may  take  a  maximum  of  12  credits  for  degree  credit  at  Amherst, 
Hampshire  or  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  or  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  No  more 
than  two  courses  (eight  credits)  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  from  outside  of  the  Five 
Colleges.  We  strongly  recommend  that  work  for  advanced  degrees  be  continuous;  if  it  is 
interrupted  or  undertaken  on  a  part-time  basis,  an  extended  period  is  permitted,  but  all 
work  for  a  master's  degree  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  years.  During  this 
peri<  >d  a  continuation  fee  of  $50  will  be  charged  for  each  semester  during  which  a  stu- 
dent is  not  enrolled  at  Smith  College  in  course  work  toward  the  degree. 
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Degree  Programs 

Master  of  Arts 

Applicants  to  the  master  of  arts  program  are  normally  expected  to  have  majored  in  the 
department  concerned,  although  most  departments  will  consider  an  applicant  who  has 
had  sonic  undergraduate  work  in  the  field  and  has  majored  in  a  related  one.  All  such 
cases  tall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department.  Prospective  students  who  are  in  this 
category  should  address  questions  about  specific  details  to  the  director  of  graduate 
study.  With  departmental  approval,  a  student  whose  undergraduate  preparation  is 
deemed  inadequate  may  make  up  any  deficiency  at  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  also  offer  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  department 
concerned,  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  commonly  used  in 
the  field  of  study. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  32  credits  of  work,  of  which  at  least  16,  including  those  in 
preparation  for  the  thesis,  must  be  of  graduate  level.  The  remaining  16  may  be  under- 
graduate courses  (of  intermediate  or  advanced  level),  but  no  more  than  eight  credits  at 
the  intermediate  (200)  level  are  permitted.  With  the  approval  of  the  department,  no 
more  than  three  undergraduate  seminars  may  be  substituted  for  graduate-level  courses. 
To  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis,  must  receive  a  grade  of 
,  at  least  B-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  no  grade  above 
this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a  satisfactory/unsatisfac- 
tory basis.  The  requirements  described  in  this  paragraph  are  minimal.  Any  department 
may  set  additional  or  special  requirements  and  thereby  increase  the  total  number  of 
courses  involved. 

A  thesis  is  also  required  of  each  candidate  for  this  degree.  It  may  be  limited  in  scope 
but  must  demonstrate  scholarly  competence;  it  is  equivalent  to  a  one  semester,  four- 
credit  course  or  a  two  semester,  eight-credit  course.  Two  typewritten  copies  must  be 
presented  to  the  committee  for  deposit  in  the  library.  The  thesis  may  be  completed  in 
absentia  only  by  special  permission  of  the  department  and  of  the  director  of  graduate 
study. 

Although  the  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  fulfilled  in  one  academic  year  by 
well-prepared,  full-time  students,  most  candidates  find  it  necessary  to  spend  three  <  >r 
four  semesters  in  residence. 

Particular  features  of  the  various  departmental  programs  are  given  below.  Except  for 
the  departments  of  history,  physics,  psychology  and  sociology,  which  occasionally  ac- 
cept M.A.  candidates  under  special  circumstances,  departments  that  are  not  listed  do  not 
offer  this  degree. 

Biological  Sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  should  present  work  equivalent  to  an 
undergraduate  major  in  biological  sciences  as  well  as  courses  in  related  sciences.  We 
offer  opportunities  for  advanced  study  and  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  specializations 

within  the  department.  Programs  for  the  master's  degree  are  designed  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs  and  ordinarily  include  the  equivalent  of  eight  credits  spent  in  research  for 
the  thesis.  An  oral  presentation  of  the  thesis  is  required. 

Education  and  Child  Study.  At  least  three  courses  in  education  above  the  introduc- 
tory level  should  be  included  in  an  applicant's  undergraduate  training  as  well  as  sup- 
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porting  courses  in  child  development  and  psychology  or  history  and  philosophy.  Edu- 
cation 552a  or  b  and  a  thesis  are  required.  The  remainder  of  the  program  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  Applicants  should  provide  evi- 
dence of  competence  in  research  and  should  submit  scores  for  either  the  Miller  Analo- 
gies Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Applicants  should  contact  the  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study  to  discuss  their  field  of  study. 

Italian.  Candidates  should  have  had  an  undergraduate  major  in  Italian  language  and 
literature,  another  Romance  language,  English  literature  or  a  subject  related  to  Italian 
studies,  such  as  art,  history  or  music;  exceptions  will  be  made  in  individual  cases.  All 
candidates  should  have  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  and  should  submit  a  paper 
in  Italian  at  the  time  of  their  application.  Candidates  must  spend  one  academic  year  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  University  of  Florence  as  participants  in  the  Smith  College  Program  in 
Florence,  Italy,  and  must  complete  a  thesis  and  the  equivalent  of  32  credits  at  the  gradu- 
ate level. 

Music.  The  master  of  arts  degree  may  be  earned  in  music  history  or  in  composition. 
Candidates  should  have  had  at  least  nine  courses  in  music  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
including  experience  in  theory  (harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis),  a  general  survey  of 
music  history  and  acquaintance  with  some  more  specialized  field  of  music  literature. 
Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  reasonable  facility  at  the  keyboard  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German,  French  or  Italian,  to  be  established  by  a  short  language  exami- 
nation administered  by  the  departmental  graduate  adviser.  Applicants  whose  training 
falls  short  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  asked,  upon  acceptance,  to  take  some  re- 
medial undergraduate  courses  (whose  credit  status  will  be  determined  by  the  depart- 
mental graduate  adviser).  The  master  of  arts  program  in  music,  usually  completed  in 
two  academic  years,  requires  48  credits,  normally  distributed  as  follows:  a  minimum  of 
24  at  the  graduate  level  (eight  of  which  will  be  in  preparation  of  the  thesis)  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  at  the  undergraduate  level  (eight  of  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
mental graduate  adviser,  may  be  at  the  intermediate  level).  Eight  of  the  48  required 
credits  may  be  in  performance,  but  a  student  who  qualifies  for  graduate-level  study  in 
performance  (auditions  are  held  in  May  and  September)  may  be  invited  by  the  appro- 
priate instructor  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser  to  elect  16  credits  in  perfor- 
mance. A  composer  may  be  invited  by  the  appropriate  instructor  and  the  departmental 
graduate  adviser  to  prepare  a  composition  in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  A  suitable  program  will  be 
worked  out  by  each  student  and  the  departmental  graduate  adviser. 

Religion.  Admission  will  normally  be  limited  to  qualified  applicants  whose  personal 
circumstances  ( family,  job  or  the  like)  require  them  to  reside  within  commuting  distance 
oi  Smith  College.  A  candidate  should  have  completed  undergraduate  studies  in  religion 
or  in  related  fields  such  as  can  satisfy  the  department  that  he  or  she  has  the  competence 
for  graduate  work  in  religion.  In  addition  to  the  32  credits  required  by  the  college  for 
the  masters  degree,  the  department  may  require  a  course  or  courses  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  it  finds  in  the  general  background  of  a  candidate.  Candidates  must  demon- 
Strate  a  working  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  languages  (other  than  English)  used 
by  the-  primary  sources  in  their  field.  Credits  taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  32  required  for  the  degree.  An  oral  examination  on  the  completed  thesis 
is  expected. 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  teaching  is  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  second- 
ary  schools.  The  M.A.T.  program  combines  study  in  the  field  of  the  student's  academic 

interest  (the  teaching  field)  with  experience  in  teaching  and  the  stuck  of  American  edu- 
cation. Prospective  candidates  should  have  a  superior  undergraduate  record,  including 
an  appropriate  concentration  in  the  subject  of  the  teaching  field,  and  should  present 
evidence  of  personal  qualifications  for  effective  teaching.  Applicants  are  asked  to  submit 
scores  for  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

The  departments  of  an.  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  English.  French,  geology,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  music,  physics  and  Spanish  actively  cooperate  with  the  education 
and  child  study  department  in  administering  the  M.A.T.  program. 

So  far  as  possible,  course  elections  are  arranged  to  meet  individualized  needs,  txjth 
in  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  in  the  distribution  of  course  work  between  edu- 
cation and  the  teaching  field.  Candidates  generally  earn  the  degree  in  one  academic- 
year  and  one  six-week  summer  session.  A  thesis  is  not  required.  Experienced  teachers 
take  a  minimum  of  32  credits.  Inexperienced  teachers  take  a  total  of  40  credits,  includ- 
ing eight  in  the  Smith-Northampton  Summer  Intern  Teaching  Program;  in  most  cases  the 
summer  program  should  precede  that  of  the  academic  year.  The  student  without  teach- 
ing experience  takes  16  credits  in  the  teaching  field  and  16  credits  in  education,  and 
practice  teaching.  An  experienced  teacher  takes  a  minimum  of  16  credits  in  the  teaching 
field  and  eight  credits  in  education.  Of  the  32  credits  in  the  regular  academic  year,  12 
should  be  at  the  graduate  level  and  no  more  than  eight  at  the  intermediate  level.  Be- 
cause this  is  an  interdepartmental  degree,  students  should  plan  their  programs  to  in- 
clude graduate-level  courses  in  both  the  teaching  field  and  education.  To  qualify  for  a 
degree  the  candidate  must  obtain  a  grade  of  B-  or  better  in  all  courses  or  seminars,  al- 
though a  grade  of  C  in  one  four-credit  course  may  be  permitted  on  departmental  rec- 
ommendation. Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass  fail  basis. 

Master  of  Education 

I  The  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  education  is  designed  tor  students  who 
|  are  planning  to  teach  in  nursery  or  elementary  schools  and  those  wishing  to  do  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  fields  of  preschool  and  elementary  education.  The  Department  of 
;  Education  and  Child  Study  uses  the  facilities  of  two  laboratory  schools  operated  by  t  he- 
college.  The  public  schools  of  Northampton  and  vicinity,  as  well  lis  several  private 
schools,  also  cooperate  in  offering  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
Students  who  follow  the  master  of  education  program  will  ordinarily  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  certification  in  various  states. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  education  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic aptitude  and  general  fitness  for  teaching.  They  should  supply  scores  for  either  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Applicants  without  teaching 
experience  must  submit  a  paper  that  is  representative  of  their  work.  Applicants  with 
teaching  experience  should  submit  a  recommendation  concerning  their  teaching 

Master  of  Education  of  the  Deaf 

The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton,  and  Smith  College  offer  a  cooperative 
program  of  study  (one  academic  year  and  one  summer)  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
;!  of  education  of  the  deaf.  The  Smith  College  bulletin  describing  the  program  may  Ik-  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Saidy,  Morgan  Hall. 
37  Prospect  Street.  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063  or  from  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Study. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Department  of  Dance) 

The  Department  of  Dance  offers  a  two-year  program  of  specialized  training  for  candi- 
dates who  demonstrate  interest  and  unusual  ability  in  dance.  Performance,  production, 
choreography  and  history  of  dance  are  stressed.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all  work 
must  earn  a  grade  of  at  least  B-,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
has  n<  >  grade'  ab  >ve  this  minimum.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a 
pass/fail  basis.  A  presentation  or  original  choreography  with  production  designs  and 
written  supportive  materials  is  required  for  the  thesis. 

Interested  saidents  may  consult  Rodger  Blum,  Department  of  Dance,  Berenson  Stu- 
dio, Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Playwriting 

This  program,  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre,  provides  specialized  training  to 
candidates  who  have  given  evidence  of  promise  in  playwriting.  The  Department  of 
Theatre  places  great  emphasis  on  collaborative  work  among  designers,  performers,  di- 
rectors and  writers,  thus  offering  a  unique  opportunity  for  playwrights  to  have  their 
w<  >rk  nurtured  and  supported  by  others  who  work  with  it  at  various  levels. 

Sixty-four  credit  hours,  including  a  thesis,  and  two  years  of  residence  are  required.  In 
a  two-year  sequence  a  student  wrould  have  eight  required  courses  in  directing,  ad- 
vanced playwriting  and  dramatic  literature  and  a  total  of  eight  electives  at  the  300-level 
or  above,  with  the  recommendation  that  half  be  in  dramatic  literaaire.  Electives  may  be 
chosen  from  acting,  directing  and  design/tech  courses  and  from  courses  outside  the  de- 
partment and  within  the  Five  Colleges.  To  count  toward  the  degree,  all  work  must  re- 
ceive a  grade  of  at  least  B-minus,  but  the  degree  will  not  be  awarded  to  a  student  who 
has  no  grade  above  this  minimum. 

Master  of  Science  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

The  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies  offers  a  two-year  program  specializing  in 
the  coaching  of  women's  sports.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  is  required.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  physical  education  or  appropriate 
science  prerequisites  should  anticipate  work  beyond  the  normal  52  credits.  To  lx> 
counted  toward  the  degree,  all  work,  including  the  thesis  or  Special  Studies,  must  earn  a 
grade  of  at  least  1^-.  Courses  for  graduate  credit  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass  fail  basis. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Smith  College  does  not  normally  award  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  but  under 
spe<  i.il  ( ircumstances  may  consider  an  application. 

( )ne  year  of  graduate  study,  proficiency  in  two  appropriate  foreign  languages,  and 
departmental  approval  are  required  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  Applicants  to  the  Ph.D.  program  should  hold  a  master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent.  The  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  three  years'  study  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree,  in<  luding  two  years  in  residence-  at  Smith  College.  A  major  requirement  for  the 
degree  is  a  dissertation  ol  publishable  caliber  based  on  original  and  independent  re- 
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search.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  be  maintained 

Each  doctoral  program  is  planned  individually  and  supervised  In  a  guidance  com- 
jpittee  composed  of  the  dissertation  director  and  two  other  members  oi  the  faculty, 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  occasionally  granted  in  the  Department  ol  Bio- 
logical Sciences.  Admission  to  candidacy  in  this  department  is  achieved  after  passing 
written  and  oral  examinations  that  are  taken  upon  the  completion  of  the  Student's 
course  work.  The  dissertation  must  lxj  defended  at  an  oral  examination.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  strongly  recommends  mat  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  enter  the 
Five  College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  shared  by  Amherst,  Hampshire.  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Five  College  pro- 
gram is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school.  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst.  Massachusetts  01003-  Although  the  University  of  Massachusetts  grants 
the  degree,  the  major  part  of  the  work  may  be  taken  within  the  biological  sciences  de- 
partment at  one  of  the  participating  institutions. 

Master/Ph.D.  of  Social  Work 

The  School  for  Social  Work  offers  a  master's  degree  with  one  specialization:  clinical  so- 
cial work.  The  program  develops  a  master  of  clinical  theory  and  practice  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  the  social,  social  service  and  policy  contexts  of  practice.  In  addition, 
the  school  offers  a  Ph.D.  program  designed  to  prepare  MSWs  for  leadership  positions  in 
clinical  research,  education  and  practice;  a  Third- Year  Diploma  of  theory  and  clinical 
practice;  and  extensive  post-graduate  offerings  through  its  Continuing  Education  Pro- 
gram. For  more  information  on  admission  or  program  detail,  call  the  School  for  Scxial 
Work  Office  of  Admission  at  (413)  585-7960. 

Nondegree  Studies 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies 

Under  special  circumstances  we  may  award  the  Certificate  of  Graduate  Saidies  to  inter- 
national students  who  have  received  undergraduate  training  in  an  institution  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  year's  program  of  stuck  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study.  This  program  must  include  at  least  2H 
credits  completed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  five  of  these  courses  should  lx- 
Above  the  intermediate  level. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

This  is  a  one-year  program  open  only  to  international  students  of  advanced  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  standing.  It  is  designed  primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  for  those 
who  are  teaching  or  who  plan  to  teach  some  aspect  of  American  culture  and  institu- 
tions. Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  at  least  four  years  of  university- 
level  work  or  the  equivalent  in  an  approved  foreign  institution  of  higher  learning,  and 
must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  masters-  of  spoken  and  written  English.  The  closing 
date  for  application  is  February  1. 

The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  credits:  American  Studies  555a  and  SSob 
(special  seminars  for  diploma  students  only).  16  other  credits  in  American  Studies  or  in 
lone  or  more  of  the  cooperating  disciplines,  including  American  Studies  570b,  the  di- 
ploma thesis.  A  cumulative  grade  average  of  B  in  course  work  must  lx-  maintained. 
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Nondegree  Students 

Well-qualified  students  who  wish  to  take  courses  are  required  to  file  a  nondegree  stu- 
dent application  along  with  an  official  undergraduate  transcript  showing  the  date  and 
degree  received.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study,  Lilly 
1  lull  106.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1  for  the  fall  semester  and  December  1  for 
the  spring  semester.  The  permission  of  each  course  instructor  is  necessary  at  the  time  of 
registration.  Nondegree  saidents  are  not  eligible  for  financial  aid. 

If  you  have  previously  taken  a  course  as  a  nondegree  graduate  student  you  must 
contact  the  graduate  office  to  have  your  application  reactivated  by  the  deadlines  listed 
above  for  each  semester  in  which  you  plan  to  take  a  course. 

Students  who  later  wish  to  change  their  status  to  that  of  a  part-time  or  full-time  stu- 
dent working  for  a  degree  must  apply  for  admission  as  a  degree  candidate.  Credit  for 
course  work  taken  as  a  nondegree  student  may  count  toward  the  degree  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  concerned. 

Housing  and  Personal  Services 

Housing 

Two  on-campus  housing  options  may  be  available  for  graduate  students  for  the  1994- 
95  academic  year.  On-campus  housing  is  extremely  limited;  assignments  will  be  made 
in  order  of  receipt  of  the  housing  request  form  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study.  Please 
note  that  the  college  and  all  its  residence  facilities  are  closed  during  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion, winter  recess  and  spring  recess. 

Room-Only  Plan.  Cooperative  graduate  house  with  single  bedrooms,  large  kitchen, 
no  private  bathrooms.  The  fee  of  $2,880  per  year  includes  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed. 
chest  of  drawers,  mirror,  desk  and  easy  chair.  Students  provide  their  own  board. 

Room-and-Board  Plan.  Graduate  floor  of  an  undergraduate  house  or  off-campus 
residence  owned  and  maintained  by  the  college.  Single  bedrooms,  no  private  bath- 
rooms. The  fee  of  $6,390  per  year  includes  a  room  furnished  with  a  bed,  chest  of  draw- 
ers, mirror,  desk  and  easy  chair,  plus  all  meals,  which  must  be  taken  in  the  college  din- 
ing room  assigned  to  residents,  except  during  vacation  periods. 

Health  Services 

Students  entering  Smith  College  are  required  at  the  time  of  acceptance  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed health  report  from  a  physician.  Blank  forms,  which  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose, 
must  be  returned  by  the  student  to  Health  Services.  Transcripts  of  official  college  health 
sen  k  e  rec<  >rds  are  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  examination,  all  full-time  students  bom  after  January  1, 
L956  are  required  by  Massachusetts  law  to  be  immunized  against  measles,  mumps,  ru- 
bella, tetanus  and  diphtheria. 

(  rraduate  Students,  both  full-time  and  part-time,  are  eligible  to  use  the  doctors'  office 
(outpatient  department)  and  to  participate  in  the  Smith  College  health  insurance  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

Doctors'  office  (outpatient  department).  Use  requires  a  health  report  as  described 
in  the-  first  paragraph  of  this  section.  Failure  to  provide  this  information  will  result  in  a 
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charge  of  $50  plus  laboratory  fees  at  the  time  of  the  fiisl  visit;  immunization  fees  are 

separate-. 

Health  insurance.  The  college  has  its  own  insurance  plan,  underwritten  In 
Chickering  Benefit  Planning,  which  gives  the-  student  unusual  protection  in  the  special 

circumstances  of  a  residential  college,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  student  lor  some  ser- 
vices over  a  12-month  period  whether  in  residence  at  the  college  or  not. 

Massachusetts  law  requires  that  each  student  have  adequate  health  insurance-,  so  we 
offer  a  health  insurance  plan  through  the  Chickering  Group.  Details  will  he  mailed  to 
parents  and  to  independent  students  as  a  separate  mailing  from  the  first-semester  hill. 
Enrollment  in  the  Smith  insurance  plan  may  be  canceled  for  students  who  can  demon- 
strate comparable  coverage.  Students  have  until  August  1  to  cancel  enrollment  in  the 
insurance. 

Finances 

Tuition  and  Other  Fees* 

Application  fee $45 

Tuition  for  full-time  work,  for  the  year** $18,820 

Room  and  board  for  the  academic  yearf $6,39 ) 

Tuition  for  part-time  work,  per  four-credit  course $2,355 

Health  insurance 

($768  if  coverage  will  begin  July  1) $670 

Continuation  fee,  per  semester s  S<  | 

.Fees  for  nondegree  students  (special  students) 

Application  fee $45 

Fee  per  four-credit  course $2,355 

iFee  per  one-credit  course $590 

For  additional  information  concerning  fees  for  practical  music  and  studio  art  see  pages 

;S3-64. 

Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20.  Pay- 
ment of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  by  August  15  and  for  the  sec<  >nd  semester 
by  January  15.  Balances  unpaid  at  this  time  are  subject  to  a  Late  Payment  Fee  (LPF) 
equivalent  to  an  annual  percentage  rate  of  15  percent.  Checks  should  he  made  payable 
:o  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Controller. 

Deposit 

\  general  deposit  of  $100  is  required  from  each  student  upon  admittance-  (This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  that  will  be  refunded  in  October,  or  approximately  six  months  follow 
ng  the  student's  last  date  of  attendance,  after  deducting  any  unpaid  charges  or  tecs. 


Subject  to  change 

This  entitles  students  to  use  outpatient  services  that  include  examination  mk\  treatment  In  the  college 

physicians,  most  laboratory  examinations,  and  other  services. 

This  does  not  include  winter  and  spring  recesses.  All  houses  are  closed  during  winter  vacation;  a  college' 

house  is  open  and  accommodations  are  available  at  a  moderate  cost  tor  those  graduate  students  who 

wish  to  remain  in  Northampton  during  the  spring  vacation. 
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provided  that  the  graduate  office  has  been  notified  in  writing  before  July  1  that  a  stu- 
dent will  withdraw  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The 
deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  student  is  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or 
conduct  deemed  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  refunded  for  new  students  in  the  case  of  with- 
drawal before  entrance.) 

Refunds 

A  refund  must  be  calculated  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
classes  but  before  the  point  when  the  college  is  considered  to  have  earned  all  of  the 
aiition,  room,  board  and  fees  for  which  the  student  was  charged.  A  $100  administrative 
fee  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  any  refund  calculations  made.  Credit  balances  remain- 
ing on  an  account  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  must  be  resolved  before  refund  calculation 
is  performed. 

First-time  student 

If  a  student  attending  Smith  College  for  the  first  time  (including  transfer  students)  with- 
draws within  the  first  60  percent  of  the  semester,  that  student  will  receive  a  pro  rata  re- 
fund (rounded  down  to  the  nearest  10th  percent)  based  on  the  number  of  days  in  at- 
tendance. If  that  same  student  received  Title  IV  funds  (Federal  Pell  Grant,  FSEOG,  Fed- 
eral Perkins,  Federal  Stafford  or  Federal  Plus),  at  least  a  portion  of  the  refund  must  be 
returned  to  the  Title  IV  programs. 

A  refund  of  tuition,  room,  board  and  fees  will  be  calculated  based  on  the  number  of 
days  in  attendance  as  follows: 


Days  in 

Percent 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Attendance 

Refund 

Tuition 

Room* 

Board* 

Activity  Fee 

0 

100% 

$9,410.00 

$1,440.00 

$1,755.00 

$81.50 

1-7 

90 

8,469.00 

1,296.00 

1,579.50 

73.35 

8-14 

80 

7,528.00 

1,152.00 

1,404.00 

65.20 

15-21 

70 

6,587.00 

1,008.00 

1,228.50 

57.05 

22-28 

60 

5,646.00 

864.00 

1,053.00 

48.90 

29-35 

50 

4,705.00 

720.00 

877.50 

40.75 

3(^42 

40 

3,764.00 

576.00 

702.00 

32.60 

43  or  more 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Room  and  board  will  be  refunded  as  a  combined  credit. 

If  a  student  withdraws  after  42  days  of  attendance  (first  60  percent  of  the  semester) 
have  been  completed,  no  refund  of  tuition,  room,  board  or  fees  will  be  made. 

Returning  student  (includes  a  first-year  student  entering  a  second  semester) 
If  a  student  withdraws  on  or  alter  the  first  day  of  classes,  a  >i<  m-pro  rata  refund  of  tu- 
ition, board  and  lees  will  be  calculated  based  on  the  number  of  weeksin  attendance 
(includes  any  week  comprised  of  only  one  day  of  class)  as  follows: 
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Weeks  in 
Attendance 

Percent 

Refund 

Refund  of 
Tuition 

Refund  of 

Hoard 

Refund  ol 
Activity  lee 

0 

1 

2 

3  or  4 

5  or  more 

100% 

75 

50 

25 

0 

$9,410.00 

4,705.00 
2,352.50 

0 

$1,755.00 

L,3l6.25 

877.50 

68.75 

$81.50 
61.13 

40.75 
20.37 

0 

No  refund  of  room  will  be  made  for  returning  students. 

•Any  additional  refund  of  board  will  be  made  on  a  per  diem  basis  in  accordance  with 

policy  set  by  the  Office  of  the  Controller. 

If  a  student  who  has  not  canceled  enrollment  in  the  student  health  insurance  and  or 
Waived  the  MASSPIRG  fee  withdraws,  no  refund  of  these  fees  will  be  made  once  elasses 
have  begun.  A  student  who  withdraws  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  receive  a  full 
refund  of  the  tuition,  room,  board  and  fees.  All  disbursed  Title  IV  funds  are  an  overpay- 
ment and  must  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  Title  IV  account  by  the  college.  Refunds 
of  Title  IV  funds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  federal  regulations.  College  funds  will 
be  reduced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  tuition,  room,  board  and  fees. 

All  appeals  to  this  policy  will  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee,  consisting  ( >f  the 
chief  financial  officer  (chair),  registrar,  class  dean  and  associate  dean  of  student  affairs. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  shall  be  the  later  of: 

•  The  date  the  student  notifies  her  dean  or  the  registrar  of  her  withdrawal  in  writing;  or 

•  The  date  the  student  vacates  college  housing;  or 

•  The  date  the  college  determines  is  the  date  of  withdrawal — no  later  than  45  days  af- 
ter the  expiration  date  of  the  academic  terni,  except  that  30  days  after  the  first  day  of 
the  next  scheduled  term  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  summer  break. 

If  a  student  has  not  returned  at  the  expiration  of  an  approved  leave  of  absence,  the 
student's  withdrawal  date  is  the  first  day  of  the  leave. 

Financial  Aid 

The  college  offers  a  number  of  scholarships  for  graduate  study.  Amounts  varj  according 
o  circumstances  and  the  money  available.  Holders  of  these  awards  may  not  undertake 
emunerative  employment  without  the  permission  of  the  director  of  graduate  stuck.  Ap- 
plication forms  for  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  director  of  graduate  study; 
ompleted  applications  and  all  supporting  material  are  clue  February  L5:  the  financial 
\id  Form  (FAF);  the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA);  a  cop)  of  par- 
ents' IRS  form  1040,  upon  request;  a  copy  of  student's  IRS  form  1040,  L04QA  or  L040EZ; 
ind  a  financial  aid  transcript  from  each  college  or  university  attended. 

Several  scholarships  are  available  for  international  students.  Candidates  should  write 
o  the  director  of  graduate  study  as  early  as  November,  if  possible,  for  application  forms 
ind  details  about  required  credentials;  completed  applications  should  be  received  by 
Vbniary  1. 

Teaching  fellowships  are  available  in  the  departments  of  biological  sciences,  educa- 
lion  and  child  study,  exercise  and  spoil  studies,  dance  and  music .  The  stipend  at 
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present  is  $8,220  for  the  first  year  and  S8.620  for  the  second  year.  Teaching  fellows  re- 
ceive assistance  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tuition  expenses.  Applicants  should  obtain  form*- 
from  and  submit  completed  applications  to  the  director  of  graduate  study.  Appoint- 
ments are  usually  made  early  in  April;  however,  later  applications  may  be  considered. 
Research  fellowships  are  granted  for  work  in  various  science  departments  as  funds  be- 
come available,  stipends  varying  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  length  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

During  the  academic  year  the  research  fellowr  usually  carries  a  half-time  graduate 
program.  The  teaching  and  research  fellowships  and  graduate  assistantships  are  of  par- 
ticular value  to  students  who  are  interested  in  further  study  or  research,  since  they  com 
bine  fellowship  aid  with  practical  experience  and  an  opportunity7  to  gain  competence  ii 
a  special  field  of  study.  In  accepting  one  of  these  appointments,  the  student  agrees  to 
remain  for  its  duration. 

All  loan  funds  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  A  Federal  Stafford 
Loan  may  be  included  in  aid  offered  to  graduate  students  on  admission.  The  income  of 
the  Florence  Harriett  Davidge  Educational  Fund  is  available  for  loans  to  graduate  stu- 
dents after  they  have  registered.  Applicants  must  agree  to  begin  monthly  payments  <  >n 
loans  soon  after  completion  of  their  work  at  Smith  College. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  liberal  arts  graduates  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  Smit 
College  has  recently  instituted  a  forgivable  loan  pilot  program  for  M.A.T  candidates  in 
the  field  of  mathematics.  Under  this  program  prospective  students  can  apply  for  loans  t 
meet  tuition  expenses  not  covered  by  need-based  scholarships.  For  each  of  a  graduate' 
first  three  years  of  teaching,  the  college  will  forgive  a  portion  of  that  loan  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  65  percent.  If  this  program  proves  to  be  successful,  it  is  our  plan  to  extend  it  t( 
M.A.T.  candidates  in  other  fields. 

Requests  for  loan  infomiation  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 

Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  J 0  class  days  (up  to  September  23  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  1( 
in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enters,  course  with  the  approval  of  the 

adviser. 

After  the  first  10  class  days: 

A.  A  student  may  enters  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  15  in  the  second  semester,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  advise 
and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

B    \  Studenl  may  drops  course  up  to  20  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes  (Novembe 
15  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  7  in  the  second  semester): 
(  1  )  after  consultation  with  the  instructor;  and 
(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  director  of  graduate  study. 

\  ( ourse  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the  see 
ond  semester  will  appeal- on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  "\Y."  indicating  with 
drawal  without  penalty. 
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A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should  do 

so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  <>l  the  <  ►pen 
ing.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  criticall)  depen 
dent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  t<>  drop  the  course 
after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  courses  in  one  ot  the  other  tour  col- 
leges may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are  posted  on 
the  official  bulletin  board  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Policy  Regarding  Completion  of  Required  Course  Work 

A  graduate  student  who  is  unable  to  complete  required  course  work  on  time  must  sub- 
mit to  the  director  of  graduate  study  a  request  tor  an  extension.  This  must  reach  the 
graduate  office  before  the  cn<.\  of  the  semester  in  which  the  grade  is  due.  The  instructor 
of  the  course  should  also  submit  a  statement  in  support  of  the  extension  as  well  as  a 
tentative  grade.  If  the  extension  is  granted,  the  work  for  the  course  must  be  completed 
and  a  grade  submitted  before  the  end  of  one  calendar  year  from  the  time  of  initial  en- 
rollment in  that  course.  If  no  grade  is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Study  by  (he  end 
of  that  period,  a  grade  of  "E"  (failure)  for  the  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's 
record.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  the  completion  of  course  work  rests  with  the  stu- 
dent. This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  thesis  credits  but  does  apply  to  credits  for  spe- 
cial studies  and  all  other  regular  course  work. 
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The  Campus  and  Campus  Life 


Smith's  125-acre  campus  is  a  place  of  physical  beauty  and  interesting  people, 
ideas  and  events.  Students  enjoy  fine  facilities  and  services  in  a  stimulating 
environment.  We  continually  improve  our  library  and  museum  holdings, 
which  are  already  among  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  upgrade  our  equip 
ment  to  give  students  here  every  technological  advantage. 

Smith  attracts  faculty  members  and  students  who  are  intellectually  energetic  and 
highly  motivated.  Together,  we  form  a  community  of  diverse  talents  and  interests, 
skills  and  training,  and  religious,  cultural,  political,  geographic  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.  Many  groups,  activities  and  events  arise  form  our  broad  range  of  inter- 
ests  Members  of  the  Five  College  community  are  welcome  in  classes  and  at  most 
campus  events.  Their  participation  expands  even  further  the  perspectives  and  experi- 
ences we  represent. 

All  undergraduate  students  at  Smith  are  part  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, which  supports  more  than  90  student  organizations  and  their  projects  and  pro- 
grams. These  organizations  enrich  the  lives  of  their  participants  and  of  the  general 
community  through  a  wealth  of  concerts,  presentations,  lectures,  readings,  movies, 
workshops,  symposia,  exhibits  and  plays  that  enhance  the  rhythm  of  campus  life. 
Academic  and  administrative  departments  and  committees,  resource  centers,  indi- 
vidual faculty  members  and  alumnae  also  contribute  to  the  already  full  schedule. 

The  pace  and  style  of  campus  life  vary  greatly,  as  each  woman  creates  the  aca- 
demic and  social  lifestyle  best  suited  to  her  taste.  Daily  campus  life  includes  periods 
both  of  great  activity  and  movement  and  of  quiet  and  intense  concentration   There  is 
time  for  hard  work,  for  listening  and  speaking,  for  learning  and  teaching  and  for 
friends,  fun  and  relaxation.  The  extracunicular  social,  athletic  and  cultural  events  on 
campus,  in  Northampton,  and  in  the  Five  College  area  keep  this  an  exciting  center  of 
activity.  Each  student  learns  through  the  overwhelming  choices  open  to  her  how  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  pace  of  life  that  is  balanced  and  fulfilling. 

Facilities 

Much  of  the  daily  campus  activity  at  Smith  occurs  in  the  following  centers. 

Smith  College  Libraries 

With  a  collection  of  books,  periodicals,  microforms,  maps,  scores,  recordings,  rare 
books,  archives,  manuscripts  and  computer  databases  well  in  excess  of  one  million 
items,  the  Smith  College  Libraries  rival  many  university  libraries.  We  are  committed  to 
providing  undergraduates  with  firsthand  research  opportunities  not  only  through  our 
extensive  resources  but  also  through  specialized  sen  ices.  We  maintain  open  stacks. 
provide  individual  research  assistance,  collaborate  with  faculty  in  teaching  classes  Oil 
research  tools  and  techniques  and  borrow  materials  from  other  libraries  at  no  cost 
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through  our  international  interlibrary  loan  service.  Library  computer  systems  include 
the  Five  College  Online  Catalog  for  the  libraries  at  Smith  as  well  as  at  Amherst. 
1  [ampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst;  the  CD-ROM  network  of  computerized  periodical  indexes;  and  the  Internet, 
an  international  network  of  databases. 

The  William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  named  alter  Smith's  third  president,  serves  as 
the  main  social  sciences  and  humanities  library  and  includes  the  library  administrative 
offices.  On  the  third  floor,  the  Mortimer  Rare  Book  Room  showcases  more  than 
25,000  printed  books  in  all  subjects  from  the  15th  through  20th  centuries  plus  the  Vir- 
ginia Woolt  and  Sylvia  Plath  collections.  The  Rare  Book  Room  is  open  to  all  under- 
graduates tor  browsing  and  in-depth  study  of  these  specialized  materials. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium,  connected  to  Neilson  Library,  houses  the  Sophia  Smith 
Collection,  the  oldest  national  repository  for  primary  sources  in  women's  history;  the 
College  Archives,  which  documents  the  history  of  Smith:  and  the  Nonprint  Resources 
Center,  which  collects  all  kinds  of  video  materials,  provides  production  and  viewing 
facilities  and  coordinates  projectionist  services. 

Strong  branch  libraries  help  set  Smith  apart  from  other  undergraduate  colleges  by 
providing  specialized  resources  and  services  in  specific  subject  areas.  The  three 
branches,  described  in  sections  below,  are  the  Hillyer  Art  Library  in  the  Fine  Arts 
(  enter,  the  Young  Science  Library  in  Bass  Hall  (Clark  Science  Center)  and  the  Werner 
Josten  Library  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  the  Mendenhall  Center. 

Academic  Year  Hours  for  Neilson  Library: 

Monday-Thursday  7:45  a.m. -midnight 

Friday  7:45  a.m.-ll  p.m. 

Saairdav  10  a.m.-ll  p.m. 

Sunday  10  a.m. -midnight 

Hours  vary  during  reading  and  exam  periods,  intersession,  vacations  and  holidays. 

Clark  Science  Center 

The  Clark  Science  Center  is  composed  of  five  interconnected  buildings  housing  eight 
academic  departments — astronomy,  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  computer  science. 
geology,  mathematics,  physics  and  psychology — with  approximately  SO  faculty  and 
20  staff.  The  center,  which  includes  Burton,  Sabin-Reed,  McConnell  a\k\  bass  halls 
and  Young  Science  Library,  meets  the  most  exacting  specifications  for  modern  scien- 
tific experimentation  and  equipment.  Science  center  facilities  include  traditional  and 
computer  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  a  large  lecture  hall,  a  computer  resource  cen- 
ter, siudenl  laboratories  and  faculty  offices  and  research  space.  The  educative  mission 
in  the  sciences  is  supported  by  an  administrative  office,  stockroom,  technical  shop, 
environmental  health  and  safety  services  and  an  animal-care  facility.  Young  Science 
Library,  one  of  the  largest  seience  libraries  at  a  liberal  arts  college  in  the  United  States. 
houses  more-  than  I  _!  t,250  volumes,  17,117  microforms.  652  periodicals.  9(>  audio- 
tapes, 2  i  data  files  thai  are  machine  readable  on  CD-RC  )M  and  a  collection  of  1  £,500 
maps,  student  laboratories  CUStomaril)  enroll  between  1_!  and  20  students  and  are 
faculty  taught.  Summer  studenl  resean  h  opportunities  are  available. 

In  addition  to  on  campus  astronomy  facilities,  including  a  rooftop  observatory 
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equipped  with  a  l  Unch  Schmidt-Cassegrain  reflector  unci  several  small  telescopes, 

Smith  also  has  an  observatory  in  West  \\  hatery  that  contains  a  16-inch  Cassegrain  re- 
flecting telescope  used  for  advanced  teaching  and  research. 

Adjacent  to  the  Clark  Science  Center  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Lyman  Plant 
House,  with  greenhouses  illustrating  a  variety  of  climates  as  well  as  a  fully  equipped 
plant  physiology  laboratory  and  horticultural  laboratory.  The  campus  grounds  arc  an 
arboretum,  with  plants  and  trees  labeled  for  easy  identification. 


Science  Library  hours: 

Monday— Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday-Sunday 


7:45  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 
7:45  a.m.-l()  p.m. 
10  a.m-10  p.m. 


Fine  Arts  Center 

The  three  portions  of  the  Fine  Arts  Center  serve  different  functions.  Tryon  Hall  is 
home  to  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  known  as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
museums  affiliated  with  a  college  or  university.  Its  collection,  numbering  approxi- 
mately 24,000  objects,  represents  works  dating  from  the  25th  century  B.C.  to  the 
present.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  work  directly  with  the  staff  and  collection 
through  seminars  given  in  the  museum,  the  Gallery  Assistants  Program,  special  stud- 
ies and  work  study.  Hillyer  Hall,  which  houses  the  art  department,  is  a  center  for  the 
creative  endeavors  of  students  and  faculty.  Its  11  studios  for  students  of  drawing, 
painting,  design,  sculpture,  printmaking  and  photography  are  supplemented  by  dark- 
room facilities,  faculty  offices,  classrooms  and  the  Hillyer  Art  Library-  with  more  than 
60,000  volumes  and  72,000  photographs.  Graham  Hall  is  a  large  auditorium  used  as 
needed  for  lectures  and  special  media  presentations.  Between  Tryon  Hall  and  Hillyer 
Hall  is  the  Elizabeth  Mayer  Boeckman  '54  Sculpture  Courtyard,  an  outdoor  gallery  of 
the  museum. 


Art  Librarv  hours: 


June-August: 
Museum  hours: 


August: 

January.  June  and  July 


Monday-Thu  rsday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday-Friday 

Tuesday  and  Friday 
Wednesday,  Saairday,  Sunday 
Thursday 
Tuesday-Sunday 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  Sunday 
Mondays, January  1, Jul)   i. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 


7:45  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 
7:45  a.m-10  p.m. 
10  a.m-10  p.m. 
noon- 10  p.m. 
10  a.m.— 4  p.m. 

9:30  a.m.^  p.m. 
noon— 4  p.m. 
noon-8  p.m. 
noon— t  p.m. 
noon—  \  p.m. 

closed 


Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 

Named  for  Thomas  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  college  from  L959  to  b>~s-  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  celebrates  music,  theatre  and  dance.  Three  sides  n\  the 
quadrangle  were  completed  in  1908.  joining  stately  Sage  Hall  to  complete  the 
college's  commitment  to  modern  and  comprehensive  facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 
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Berenson  Studio  for  dancers  accommodates  both  individual  and  class  instruction  in 
two  mirrored  studios.  The  theatre  building  has  extensive  studios,  shops  and  lounges 
that  support  productions  in  Theatre  14,  which  holds  an  audience  of  430;  the  versatile 
Hallie  Flanagan  Saidio  Theatre,  with  its  movable  seats  for  200;  and  the  T.V.  studio, 
which  has  flexible  seating  for  80.  The  Werner  Josten  Library  welcomes  students,  mak- 
ing available  more  than  76,100  books  and  scores  and  49,200  recordings  to  enjoy  in 
comfortable  reading  rooms  and  in  listening  rooms  for  individuals  and  groups.  Newly 
renovated  Sage  Hall  allows  students  to  practice  their  music  at  one  end  and  perform  it 
in  a  gracious  750-seat  auditorium  at  the  other.  In  between  are  faculty  offices  and 
classrooms.  The  Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  crowned  by  a  tower 
with  a  peal  of  eight  bells  hung  for  change  ringing. 

Werner  Josten  Library  hours:  Monday-Thursday  8  a.m.-ll  p.m. 

Friday  8  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Sunday  noon-11  p.m. 

Wright  Hall 

Wright  Hall  supports  many  activities  of  learning  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  large  audi- 
torium for  400,  the  seminar  rooms,  the  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 
the  Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center  with  24  computer  terminals  and  more 
than  500  data  sets,  the  conference  lounge  and  the  51  faculty  offices  draw  students  for 
formal  classroom  study,  for  lectures  and  special  presentations,  for  informal  discus- 
sions and  for  research. 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  (CFLAC) 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures  maintains  a  state  of  the  art  multi-me- 
dia laboratory  (Wright  Hall  7)  and  media  classroom  (Wright  233),  housing  a  network 
of  student  workstations  with  integrated  computer,  audio  and  video  components  for 
the  study  of  foreign  language,  culture  and  literature.  In  the  center,  students  may  ex- 
plore foreign  cultures  with  the  aid  of  interactive  video  discs  and  tapes,  digitized  video 
and  audio  and  CALL  (computer  assisted  language  learning)  programs.  The  center  also 
supports  the  Audio  Tape  Library  (window  outside  Wright  6),  where  students  may 
check  out  audiocassettes  for  over  30  courses  in  10  foreign  languages.  Faculty  mem- 
bers may  receive  assistance  at  the  center  in  evaluating  commercial  courseware,  in 
creating  original  interactive  audio  and  video  as  well  as  CALL  materials,  or  in  organiz- 
ing research  projects  in  the  field  of  second  language  acquisition. 

( lenter  Hours: 


Monday-Thu  rsda 

y            8:30  a.m.— noon 

1  p.m.-  6  p.m. 

7-11  p.m. 

Friday 

8:30  a.m.-noon 

1-5  p.m. 

Saturday 

1-5  p.m. 

Sunday 

1-5  p.m. 

7-11  p.m. 
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Information  Systems 

Information  Systems'  academic  facilities  span  the  campus,  with  public  computing  labs 
in  several  buildings  and  a  campus-wide  local  area  network  (LAN)  allowing  computer 

access  from  most  buildings  and  residential  houses.  Resources,  which  arc-  continually 
expanding,  include  over  160  IBM  and  Macintosh  personal  computers  in  three  re 
source  centers,  used  for  text  processing,  graphics,  numerical  and  data  analysis  and 
class  assignments;  and  a  cluster  of  six  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  VAX  minicom- 
puters, used  for  statistical  analysis,  developing  courseware  and  software,  electronic 
communication  over  the  Internet  network  and  many  more  creative  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion.  Information  Systems  administers  the  Smith  College  Computer  store,  through 
vhich  a  student  may  purchase  a  personal  computer  at  a  discounted  price.  There  are 
no  fees  for  the  use  of  computers  at  Smith,  nor  do  Smith  students  need  to  he  enrolled 
in  a  course  using  the  computers  to  have  access  to  them.  Staffed  by  33  professionals 
and  more  than  60  student  assistants.  Information  Systems  is  an  active  and  accessible 
resource  for  all  students. 

Center  for  Academic  Development 

From  its  offices  in  Seelye  307,  the  Center  for  Academic  Development  offers  a  variety 
of  programs  to  help  students  develop  skills  in  writing  and  quantitative  reasoning,  six 
professional  writing  counselors  review  essay  drafts  with  students,  point  out  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  listen  to  new  ideas  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends  the  same  services  are  provided  by  student  writing  assis- 
tants stationed  in  Neilson  Library,  Seelye  307  and  other  locations.  The  director  of  the 
Quantitative  Skills  Program  offers  special  aitoring  and  serves  as  a  consultant  to  fac- 
ulty members  and  students  on  topics  relating  to  quantitative  aspects  of  all  courses.  In 
the  tutorial  program,  students  seeking  help  with  a  particular  subject — economics  or 
French,  psychology  or  mathematics,  virtually  any  subject  taught  at  Smith — are 
matched  with  student  tutors  who  have  done  well  in  the  subject  and  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  faculty  members.  All  of  these  services  are  free  and  are  used  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Smith  saidents,  ranging  from  first-year  saidents  taking  their  first 
college  courses  to  seniors  writing  Honors  essays.  The  Center  for  Academic  Develop- 
ment also  offers  workshops  in  time  management  and  study  skills  and  conducts  re- 
search on  current  issues  of  learning  and  teaching. 

Athletic  Facility  Complex 

lust  as  Alumnae  Gymnasium  was  the  "state  of  the  art"  gymnasium  back  in  1892  when 
women's  basketball  was  first  introduced,  today's  three-building  athletic  complex  is 
equally  impressive.  Scott  Gymnasium  is  home  to  a  dance  studio,  gymnasium,  weight 
room  with  Eagle  and  free  weights,  training  room  and  the  Human  Performance  Labo- 
ratory. The  newer  Ainsworth  Gymnasium  provides  a  swimming  pool  with  one-  and 
three-meter  diving  boards,  six  squash  courts  overlooked  by  a  two-court  gallen  and 
an  intercollegiate  gymnasium.  The  indoor  track  and  tennis  building,  the  site  of  two 
national  NCAA  track  meets,  includes  four  tennis  courts  and  a  200-meter  track.  The 
facilities  of  the  sports  complex  are  augmented  by  30  acres  of  athletic  fields.  Soccer, 
lacrosse,  field  hockey,  rugby  and  Softball  fields  are  encircled  by  a  3  4-mile  cinder  log- 
ging track.  For  the  serious  runner,  there  is  a  iOO-meter  all-weather  track,  and  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  peaceful  solitude  of  a  run  through  the  woods,  there  is  a  ^.000- 
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meter  cross-country  course.  Equestrians  can  enjoy  the  new  indoor  riding  ring  while 
the  avid  tennis  competitor  will  find  the  12  lighted  outdoor  courts  a  pleasure.  The 
boathouse  on  Paradise  Pond  is  open  for  novice  rowers  or  canoe  paddlers.  Our  inter- 
collegiate crew  shells  are  housed  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Ainsworth/Scott  Gymnasium  and  Monday-Thursday  6  a.m.— 11  p.m. 

Indoor  Track  and  Tennis  Facility  Friday  6  a.m.-9  p.m. 


Saturday-Sunday  8  a.m.-9  p.m. 


Student  Residence  Houses 


Smith  is  a  residential  college,  and  students  live  in  35  residence  buildings  with  capaci- 
ties of  14  to  100  students.  The  houses  range  in  architectural  style  from  modern  to 
Gothic  to  classic  revival.  Each  house  has  a  comfortable  living  room,  a  study  or  library 
and  laundry  facilities.  Many  houses  have  a  dining  room  where  students  eat  meals 
prepared  by  the  house  kitchen  staff  or  they  share  a  dining  area  with  other  houses 
within  the  same  geographic  area.  The  houses  provide  a  homelike  atmosphere  and 
supportive  climate  for  learning.  All  four  academic  classes  are  represented  in  most 
houses,  and  students  advise  one  another  on  academic  matters  and  share  various  ex- 
tracurricular interests.  A  small  cooperative  house  and  an  apartment  complex  for  a 
limited  number  of  students  offer  alternative  living  arrangements  to  saidents. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Intramurals  and  Club  Sports 

A  three-tier  system  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  intramurals  and  club  sports  provides 
satisfying  and  successful  experiences  that  will  develop  in  the  Smith  student  a  desire 
to  participate  in  activity  regularly  throughout  life.  Our  broad-based  athletic  program 
invites  students  to  participate  on  one  of  14  intercollegiate  teams.  House-organized 
intramural  teams  offer  intense  rivalries  while  our  club  sports  introduce  training  in  sev- 
eral sports.  These  experiences  provide  opportunities  to  compete  as  well  as  to  cooper- 
ate with  others  in  striving  for  achievement  of  common  goals. 

Career  Development 

The  Career  Development  Office  provides  assistance  to  students,  alumnae,  Smith  staff 
and  faculty  and  their  families  in  preparing  for  changing  career  environments  and  cli- 
mates. We  work  with  Smith  women  to  help  them  develop  global  and  personal  fore- 
sight so  that  they  can  direct  the  change  in  their  lives. 

Our  professional  staff  offers  counseling,  both  individually  and  in  groups,  and  our 
services  are  available  52  weeks  a  year.  We  have  introductory  programs  for  students 
and  alumnae  who  are  beginning  to  think  about  careers   We  also  hold  seminars, 
workshops  and  panel  discussions  that  cover  career  choice  and  decision  making, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  and  job  search  techniques,  alumnae  networking,  career 
presentations,  designing  an  internship,  applying  to  graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  summer  jobs.  We  teach  people  of  all  ages  how  to  assess  their  individual  interests. 
Strengths  and  weaknesses;  how  to  establish  priorities  and  make  decisions;  how  to 
presenl  themselves  effectively  (including  practice  interviewing  on  videotape);  and 
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how  to  do  all  of  this  successfully  at  different  stages  ol  their  lives.  <  Kir  extensive  ca 
reer  resource  library  supports  students  in  their  research. 

We  encourage  all  members  of  the  smith  community  to  participate  in  their  <>w  n  ca- 
reer development.  We  are  a  network  that  allows  students  to  translate  their  academic 
and  extra-curricular  pursuits  and  their  hopes  and  expectations  into  fruitful  plans  for 
the  future.  We  also  support  alumnae  as  they  undertake  their  plans  and  ask  them  to 
support  the  students  yet  to  come  by  participating  as  informal  advisers  in  the  Alumnae 
Career  Advising  Service.  Alumnae,  staff  and  faculty  families  are  charged  a  small  tec- 
tor  Individual  counseling  appointments  and  various  publications  and  self-assessment 
materials,  hut  there  is  no  charge  for  the  use  of  print  and  non-print  materials  or  for 
short  drop-in  advising  sessions.  We  see  the  Career  Development  (  Mfice  as  one  ot  the 
most  important  implemented  of  the  Smith  "lifetime  guarantee." 

Health  Services 

Through  outpatient  services  located  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  students  see 
physicians,  nurse  practitioners  and  nurses  for  medical  problems  and  questions,  just  as 
Ihey  would  see  their  own  providers  at  home.  There  is  no  charge  for  an  outpatient 
visit.  The  same  standards  of  confidentiality  apply  to  the  doctor-patient  relationship  at 
Smith  as  to  all  other  medical  practitioners.  We  can  provide  injections  for  desensitiza- 
tion  as  requested  by  a  student's  own  physician  and  many  immunizations  for  travel. 
We  also  have  some  orthopedic  appliances  for  loan  and  rent. 

We  offer  a  number  of  other  services  to  our  patient  population.  Students  who  are  ill 
and  need  some  medical  supervision  but  do  not  require  an  acute  care  hospital  may  be 
admitted  to  our  intermediate  health  care  facility  by  one  of  the  college  providers. 
There  is  a  charge  for  this  eare  for  those  students  not  electing  to  enroll  in  the  Smith 
College  insurance  plan.  In  cases  of  unusual  or  serious  illness,  specialists  in  the 
Northampton  and  Springfield  areas  are  readily  available  for  consultation.  The  health 
edueator  plays  an  active  role  on  campus,  holding  workshops  and  classes  and  making 
students  aware  of  ways  to  promote  wellness  and  prevent  illness  and  injury.  Any  stu- 
dent may  come  for  confidential  personal  counseling  to  the  Student  Counseling  Ser- 
vice, at  no  cost. 

The  college  offers  its  own  insurance  policy,  underwritten  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany, that  covers  a  student  in  the  special  circumstances  of  a  residential  college.  It  ex- 
tends coverage  for  in-  and  outpatient  services  not  covered  by  many  other  insurance 
plans.  However,  this  policy  does  have  some  distinct  limitations.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  urge  that  students  having  a  pre-existing  or  recurring  medical  or  psychiatric 
condition  continue  their  precollege  health  insurance.  A  student  electing  to  waive  the 
college  insurance  plan  must  do  so  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  and 
must  give  her  membership  number  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  insurance  car- 
rier to  the  treasurer's  office.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  automatic  enrollment  in  the 
college  health  plan. 

We  maintain  certain  regulations  in  the  interest  of  community  health  as  outlined  in 
the  college  handbook  and  expect  all  students  to  comply.  Before  arriving  at  the  col- 
lege, each  student  must  have  completed  her  Health  Pre-Admission  Information  form 
and  sent  it  to  the  Health  Services.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Massachusetts  law  now 
mandates  the  immunizations  requested  before  registration.  Students  accepted  tor  a 
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Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  or  who  plan  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  sports  or 
certain  exercise  and  sport  programs  are  required  to  have  a  physical  exam  by  a  col- 
lege physician  first. 

Religious  Expression 

We  are  a  religiously  diverse  community,  which  gives  our  students  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  own  traditions  and  to  learn  from  one  another  about  varying  religious 
beliefs  and  forms  of  worship.  We  encourage  all  members  of  the  Smith  community  to 
use  the  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  as  a  place  to  express  their  religious  and  social  con- 
cerns and  to  celebrate  their  faiths.  The  chaplains,  who  are  dedicated  to  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  interfaith  collaboration,  represent  the  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant 
faiths  and  help  organize  weekly  services  of  worship.  The  Hillel  Foundation,  The  Prot- 
estant Ecumenical  Christian  Church  and  Newman  Association  are  active  student-run 
religious  groups  on  campus  that  present  a  wide  variety  of  religious,  ethical,  social, 
educational  and  cultural  programs.  Other  student  religious  groups,  such  as  the  Smith 
Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  Keystone  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  the  Baha'i  Fel- 
lowship, the  Five  College  Christian  Science  Organization  and  associations  of  Bud- 
dhist, Quaker,  Hindu  and  Muslim  students  meet  at  the  Chapel  and  use  its  facilities, 
which  include  a  lounge  and  a  kitchen  as  well  as  the  sanctuary,  for  their  programs 
and  services.  An  active  interfaith  council  brings  students  of  the  various  traditions  to- 
gether for  education  and  cooperative  efforts. 

The  Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel  serves  many  functions  for  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals  at  Smith  and  the  general  community.  The  Chapel  houses  a  number  of 
groups  offering  support  to  victims  of  abuse  and  various  forms  of  addiction.  Visitors 
may  hear  any  of  a  number  of  choirs  rehearsing  or  performing  in  the  balcony  upstairs, 
see  exhibits  of  religious  art  in  the  corridor  downstairs,  experience  an  interfaith  ser- 
vice, or  smell  a  meal  cooking  for  a  gathering  later  in  the  day. 

A  kosher  co-op  in  Dawes  House  is  available  for  students  who  observe  special  di- 
etary laws.  Students  prepare  and  share  meals  as  part  of  their  regular  board  plan. 

Area  churches,  synagogues  and  other  religious  communities  representing  most  de- 
nominations enjoy  having  students  join  their  services  and  programs  as  well.  Various 
community  clergy  and  others  serve  as  advisers  to  student  religious  groups  and  as  ad- 
junct members  of  the  Chapel  staff.  The  Chaplains  are  available  to  counsel  members 
of  the  community  and  welcome  students  to  their  offices  downstairs  in  the  Chapel  to 
talk  about  religious  or  personal  matters.  An  extensive  library  of  books  and  periodicals 
is  available  for  student  use.  The  Chapel  also  houses  S.O.S.,  Service  Organizations  of 
smith,  an  exciting  and  extensive  program  of  volunteer  service  opportunities. 

Any  student  who  is  unable,  because  of  her  religious  observances,  to  attend  classes 
or  to  participate  in  any  examination,  study  or  work  requirement  on  a  particular  day 
shall  be  excused  from  such  activities  without  prejudice  and  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make-  them  up.  provided  that  such  makeup  examination  or  work  does  not 
(  irate-  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  college.  No  fees  will  be  charged  for  resched- 
uled examinations. 
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Summary  of  Enrollment,  1993-94 

Undergraduate  Students 


Ada 

Class  of 

Class  of 

Class  of       Class  of 

Comstock 

1994 

1995 

1996            1997 

Scholars     Totals 

Northampton  area1          6662 

415 

641              646 

186         2,554 

Not  in  residence'                204 

204 

10                 0 

is            249 

Five  College  course  enrollments  at  Smith: 

First  semester 

568 

Second  semester 

638 

Graduate  Students 

Full-time 

Part-time 

degree  candidates 

degree  candidates 

Special  students 

In  residence                               61 

42 

17 

In  accordance  with  the  Student  Right-To-Know  and  Campus  Security  Act,  the  graduation  rate 
for  students  who  entered  Smith  College  as  first-year  students  in  September  1986  was  88  per- 
cent by  May  1992.  For  those  entering  in  September  1987,  87  percent  completed  requirements 
by  May  1993.  (The  period  covered  is  equal  to  150  percent  of  the  normal  time  for  graduation.) 

1.  Guest  students  are  included  in  the  counts  of  students  in  the  Northampton  area. 

2.  This  includes  73  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 

I.  Smith  students  studying  in  off-campus  programs  and  students  on  leave  from  the  college  are 
included  in  the  above  totals  of  students  "not  in  residence."  In  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Pro- 
grams, there  are  21  Smith  students  and  one  guest  student  in  Paris;  nine  Smith  students  and 
four  guest  students  in  Hamburg;  five  Smith  students  and  three  guest  students  in  Geneva; 
and  l7  Smith  students  and  five  guest  students  in  Florence. 

4.  This  includes  three  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Students,  1993-94 


United  States 

Alabama  8 

Alaska  4 

Arizona  19 

Arkansas  3 

California  243 

Colorado  40 

Connecticut  178 

Delaware  6 
District  of  Columbia         14 

Florida  63 

Georgia  25 

Guam  1 

Hawaii  9 

Idaho  11 

Illinois  64 

Indiana  31 

Iowa  9 

Kansas  8 

Kentucky  1 1 

Louisiana  3 

Maine  52 

Maryland  83 

'Massachusetts  625 

Michigan  40 

Minnesota  39 

Mississippi  4 

Missouri  24 

Montana  2 

Nebraska  6 

Nevada  4 

New  Hampshire  62 

New  Jersey  130 

New  Mexico  1 1 

New  York  309 

North  Carolina  27 

North  Dakota  3 
North  Mariana  Islands       1 

Ohio  67 
Oklahoma 

Oregon  36 

Pennsylvania  100 

Puerto  Rico  4 

Rhode  Island  16 

south  Carolina  19 

South  Dakota  2 

Tennessee  9 

Texas  62 

i  tah  8 

Vermont  62 

Virginia  39 


Virgin  Islands  1 

Washington  50 

Wisconsin  23 

U.S.  Military  1 

Foreign  Countries 


Argentina 

3 

Armenia 

1 

Australia 

1 

Austria 

3 

Bangladesh 

6 

Barbados 

1 

Belgium 

1 

Bhutan 

1 

Bolivia 

1 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

2 

Botswana 

1 

Brazil 

2 

Bulgaria 

4 

Canada 

10 

China,  People's  Rep. 

11 

Colombia 

1 

Croatia 

2 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

Estonia 

1 

Ethiopia 

1 

Finland 

1 

France 

1 

Germany 

4 

Greece 

4 

Guyana 

1 

Hong  Kong 

5 

Hungary 

2 

Indonesia 

1 

India 

12 

Italy 

1 

Japan 

24 

Jordan 

1 

Kenya 

3 

Korea 

17 

Lesotho 

1 

Malawi 

1 

Malaysia 

3 

Mexico 

1 

Nepal 

2 

Netherlands 

3 

New  Guine.i 

1 

\u  aragua 

2 

Nigeria 

1 

Pakistan 

2 

Paraguay 

1 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Russia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Sierra  Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

South  Africa 

Sri  Lanka 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

Thailand 

Tibet 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

United  Kingdom 

Vietnam 

Zimbabwe 


This  includes  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  who  move  to 
Northampton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  education. 
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Majors,  1993-94 

(.lass 

of  1994 

Via  (  .oiimi  h  k 

(.lass  ot 

(S.s    > 

( 1  lonor) 

v  holars 

L995 

rotate 

Government 

87 

3 

5 

86 

lsi 

Art 

l  n 

Art  History 

33 

3 

4 

32 

-1 

Studio  Art 

L9 

7 

7 

2S 

58 

Architecture  <K:  Urbanism 

7 

0 

1 

7 

is 

psychology 

60 

3 

6 

^2 

121 

English  Language  and  Literature 

51 

5 

7 

is 

11  1 

Economics 

so 

4 

1 

IN 

96 

Biological  Sciences 

50 

2 

10 

»1 

L03 

History 

24 

1 

4 

34 

63 

American  Studies 

29 

5 

10 

30 

74 

Women's  Studies 

21 

4 

5 

34 

64 

Sociology 

21 

2 

4 

21 

IS 

Mathematics 

22 

1 

0 

16 

^ 

French 

31 

French  Language  &  Literature 

9 

0 

0 

8 

r 

French  Studies 

9 

0 

0 

5 

n 

Theatre 

15 

3 

2 

10 

30 

Education  &  Child  Study 

26 

0 

1 

14 

(1 

Anthropology 

20 

2 

2 

15 

39 

Religion  cS:  Biblical  Literature 

9 

1 

5 

9 

24 

Geology 

16 

2 

2 

21 

41 

Comparative  Literature 

13 

3 

0 

11 

27 

Computer  Science 

7 

2 

3 

7 

19 

Philosophy 

8 

1 

0 

7 

16 

Music 

7 

0 

2 

9 

L8 

Biochemistry 

12 

1 

0 

19 

32 

Chemistry 

4 

4 

0 

8 

16 

Latin  American  Studies 

7 

1 

2 

4 

li 

Italian  Language  &  Literature 

10 

2 

0 

8 

20 

Afro-American  Studies 

7 

2 

1 

1 

11 

East  Asian  Studies 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

German  Language  &  Literature 

6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

10 

Russian  Literature 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Russian  Civilization 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Russian  Language  &  Literature 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Spanish  &  Portuguese 

13 

Spanish  Language  &  Literature 

5 

1 

0 

2 

8 

Latin-American  Literature 

2 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Medieval  Studies 

5 

0 

1 

3 

l) 

Physics 

3 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Ancient  Studies 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Smith  Scholar 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Classics 

2 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Astronomy 

0 

1 

0 

0 

l 

Dance 

2 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Dramatic  Literature 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

Linguistics 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Architectural  Civil  Engineering 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Cognitive  Science 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ethics 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Middle  Eastern  Studies 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Philosophy  of  Psychology 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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Academic  Achievements, 
Prizes  and  Awards 


Academic  Achievements 

Each  year  approximately  2^  percent  of 
the  graduating  class  is  awarded  the  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  with  Latin  Honors 
and  or  departmental  honors. 

Latin  Honors 

Students  who  wish  to  become  eligible 
for  Latin  Honors  at  graduation  must  elect 
at  least  one  course  (normally  four  cred- 
its) in  each  of  the  seven  major  fields  of 
knowledge  listed  on  pp.  13-14  (applies 
to  those  students  who  begin  at  Smith  in 
September  1994  or  later  and  who  gradu- 
ate in  1998  or  later).  Course  listings  in 
this  catalogue  indicate  in  curly  brackets 
which  area(s)  of  knowledge  a  given 
course  covers  (see  p.  93  for  a  listing  of 
the  designations  used  for  the  major  fields 
of  knowledge). 

Latin  Honors  are  awarded  to  graduat- 
ing seniors  on  the  basis  of  the  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  for  a  minimum 
of  48  graded  credits  earned  during  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years. 
Grades  from  Smith  College  courses  and 
courses  taken  on  the  Five  College  Inter- 
change are  counted;  Smith  Junior  Year 
Abroad  grades  are  considered  Smith 
grades.  No  grades  from  exchange  pro- 
grams in  this  country  or  abroad  are 
counted.  Pluses  and  minuses  are  taken 
into  account;  grades  of  P/F  (Pass  or  Fail) 
or  S  U  (Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfactory)  do 
not  enter  into  the  calculations. 

If  a  student  spends  one  of  her  sopho- 
more through  senior  years  away  from 
Smith  (with  the  exception  of  the  Smith 
Junior  Year  Abroad  Program),  the  grades 
from  the  remaining  two  years  will  be 


used.  Grades  from  the  fust  year  are 
nevei  counted.  The  minimum  grade 
point  average  tor  Latin  Honors  varies 

each  year  depending  on  the  overall 
grade  distribution  in  the  senior  c  lass  and 
is  not  published.  The  degree  may  be 
awarded  cum  laude.  magna  cum  laude 
or  summa  cum  laude  <  >n  the  basis  <  T  a 
high  level  of  general  achievement. 

Departmental  Honors 

A  departmental  honors  program  allows  a 
student  with  a  strong  academic  back- 
ground to  do  independent  and  original 
work  in  her  major.  The  program  pro- 
vides recognition  tor  students  who  do 
work  of  high  quality  in  the  preparation 
of  a  thesis  and  in  courses  and  seminars. 
Departmental  honors  students  must  also 
fulfill  all  college  and  departmental  re 
quirements. 

Successful  completion  of  work  in  the 
honors  program  (an  honors  thesis  and  at 
least  one  honors  examination)  leads  to 
the  awarding  of  the  bachelor  ol  arts  de- 
gree with  the  added  notation  "I  fonors,' 
"High  Honors"  or  "Highest  Honors    in 
the  student's  major  subject. 

First  Group  Scholars 

Students  whose  records  tor  the  previous 
year  include  at  least  28  credits  graded  A- 
or  better  and  who  have  no  grades  below 
15-  are  named  First  Group  Scholars 
Those  named  generally  represent  the  top 
five  percent  of  the  class. 

The  Dean's  List 

The  Dean's  List  tor  each  year  consists  of 
those  students  whose  total  records  for 
the  previous  academic  war  average 
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3-333  or  above  and  include  at  least  24 
credits  for  traditional-aged  undergradu- 
ates or  16  credits  for  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars. 

Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi 

In  1935  Smith  College  became  the  first 
women's  college  to  be  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi.  Each  year  the 
Smith  College  Chapter  elects  to  member- 
ship promising  graduate  students  and 
seniors  who  excel  in  science. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  Zeta  of  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  established 
at  Smith  College  in  1905.  Rules  of  eligibil- 
ity are  established  by  the  chapter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  na- 
tional society.  Selection  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  overall  academic  achievement. 

Elections  are  held  twice  a  year.  In  the 
autumn,  a  few  seniors  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  their  academic  records  from  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  Only  Smith, 
Five  College  and  Smith  Junior  Year 
Abroad  grades  count.  At  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester,  more  seniors  are 
elected,  these  on  the  basis  of  the  records 
from  their  final  three  years. 

Candidates  for  election  in  the  autumn 
of  the  senior  year  must  have  completed 
at  least  one  four-credit  semester  course  in 
each  of  the  three  divisions;  candidates  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year  must  have 
completed  at  least  two  such  courses  in 
each  division.  For  students  who  enter 
Smith  College  in  September  1994  or  later, 
and  who  graduate  in  1998  or  later,  the 
distribution  requirements  for  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  the 
college's  requirements  for  Latin  Honors. 
Candidates  lor  election  in  the  autumn  of 
the  senior  year  will  have  to  have  com- 
pleted the  identical  distribution  require- 
ments b\  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Stu- 


dents and  faculty  may  consult  with  the 
president  or  the  secretary  of  the  chapter 
for  more  information. 

Psi  Chi 

The  Smith  College  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi 
was  established  in  1975.  Students  major- 
ing or  minoring  in  psychology  who 
demonstrate  academic  excellence  in 
both  that  field  and  their  overall  program 
of  study  are  inducted  into  this  national 
honor  society.  According  to  the  charter, 
those  honored  are  enjoined  to  develop 
programs  that  enhance  student  opportu- 
nity to  explore  the  field  of  psychology. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

The  Academy  of  American  Poets  Poetry 
Prize  for  the  best  poem  or  group  of 
poems  submitted  by  an  undergraduate 
to  Meredith  Mundy  '94 

An  award  from  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety to  a  student  who  has  done  outstand- 
ing work  in  chemistry  to  Kathleen 
Stergiopoulos  '94 

The  American  Chemical  Society  Award 

to  a  junior  chemistry  major  who  has 
excelled  in  analytical  chemistry  to 
Jennifer  DiVlrgilio  '95 

An  award  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists/Massachusetts  Division  to  an 
outstanding  chemist  or  chemical  engi- 
neer in  the  graduating  class  to  Shawn 
Graber  AC94J 

The  Anita  Luria  Ascher  Memorial  Prize 

to  the  student  who  has  shown  the  most 
progress  in  German  during  the  year  to 
Merrilee  Mardon  '94 

The  Elizabeth  Babcock  Poetry  Prize  for 
the  best  group  of  poems  to  Lavinia 
Yocum  '94 

The  Sidney  Balman  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  Jewish  Studies  Program. 
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The  Harriet  Dey  Barnum  Memorial  Prize 
for  outstanding  work  in  music  to  the  best 
all-around  student  of  music  in  the  senior 
class  to  Claire  Schneeberger  '94 

The  Suzan  Rose  Benedict  Prize  to  a 
sophomore  for  excellence  in  mathematics 
to  Petya  Koeva  96 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 

paper  on  an  anthropological  subject  to 
Laura  Qualliotine  '94 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  an  economics  subject  to 
Chonira  Aturupane  '94  and  Rosemarie 
Day  94 

The  Samuel  Bowles  Prize  for  the  best 
paper  on  a  sociological  subject  to  Kaari 
Pitkin  94  and  Judith  Walker  AC94J 

The  Kathleen  Bostwick  Boyden  Prize 

awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Service  Or- 
ganizations of  Smith  who  has  demon- 
strated the  best  initiative  in  her  volunteer 
contributions  to  the  Smith  College  com- 
munity to  Kimberly  Wilson  '94 

The  John  Everett  Brady  Prize  for  excel- 
lence in  the  translation  of  Latin  at  sight; 
and  for  the  best  performance  in  the  be- 
ginning Latin  courses  to  Cynthia  Miller 
'94  and  Amanda  Taylor  '94 

The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  to 

a  senior  for  excellence  in  the  study  of 
microbiology  or  immunology. 

The  Amey  Randall  Brown  Prize  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  on  a  botanical  subject 
to:  First  Prize:  Catherine  MacGregor  '96 
and  Amy  O'Neal  '94;  Second  Prize:  Meg 
Jones  '96  and  Eleanor  McConnell  '94 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  for  excellence 
in  history  to  a  senior  majoring  in  history 
in  regular  course  to  Lenka  Kolarova  '94 

The  Yvonne  Sarah  Bernhardt  Buerger 
Prize  to  the  students  who  have  made  the 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  dramatic 
activities  of  the  college  to  Shaheen 
Chamarbagwala  '94,  Angela  Flynn  '94, 


Magda  Hernandez  '94,  Sandra  Johnson 
'94  and  Mary  Kane  '94 

The  David  Burres  Memorial  Law  Prize  to 
a  senior  or  an  alumna  accepted  at  law 
school  intending  to  practice  law  in  the 

public  interest  to  Liza  Deman  '92 

The  C.  Pauline  Bun  Prize  to  a  senior 
majoring  in  chemistry  or  biochemistry 
who  has  Lin  excellent  record  and  who  has 
shown  high  potential  for  further  Study  in 
science  to  Shawn  Graber  AC94J,  Dina 
Merrer  '94,  Elizabeth  Redding  '94  and 
Kathleen  Stergiopoulos  94 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize  for  the 

best  essay  in  the  held  of  religion  and 
Biblical  literature  to  Amy  Cheng  '95 

The  Marilyn  Knapp  Campbell  Prize  to  the 

student  excelling  in  stage  management  to 
Maia  Brodyfield  '95 

The  Michele  Cantarella  Memorial  "Dante 
Prize"  to  a  Smith  College  senior  for  the 
best  essay  in  Italian  on  any  aspect  of  The 
Divine  Comedy  to  Renee  Stein  '94 

The  Carlile  Prize  for  the  best  original 
composition  for  carillon  to  Alice  Day  '95. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  ft  >r 
excellence  in  Greek  to  Patricia  Slatin  '95; 
and  for  the  best  performance  in  the  be- 
ginning Greek  course  to  Amy  Cohn  '97 

The  Eleanor  Cederstrom  Prize  for  the 
best  poem  by  an  undergraduate  written  in 
the  traditional  verse  form  to  Caitlin  Dulac 
'97 

The  Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  economics  to 
Chonira  Aturupane  '94,  Sunita  Barhan 
'94,  Stephanie  Kckman  '94,  Jessica 
McDermott  94  and  Ling  Zhang  '94 

The  Jill  Ker  Conway  Scholarship  to  a 

member  of  the  sophomore  class  who  will 
be  on  campus  for  the  junior  year, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  excel- 
lence, work  experience  and  meaningful 
involvement  in  community  service. 
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The  Alison  Loomis  Cook  Prize  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  made  a  very  significant 
contribution  to  the  college  community 
and  to  those  with  whom  she  has  been  in 
personal  contact  to  Ann  Robbart  AC94 

The  Ethel  Olin  Corbin  Prize  to  an  under- 
graduate for  the  best  <  >riginal  poem  or 
informal  essay  in  English  to  Kathleen 
Vincent  AC98 

The  CRC  Press  Introductory  Chemistry 
Achievement  Award  in  introductory 
chemistry  to  Lesley  Baker  '97,  Amy 
Cegielski  '96  and  Maja  Razlog  '97 

The  Merle  Curti  Prize  to  the  student 
who  submits  the  best  piece  of  writing  on 
any  aspect  of  American  civilization. 

The  Dawes  Prize  for  the  best  under- 
graduate work  in  political  science  to 
Archana  Korwar  '94 

The  Alice  Hubbard  Derby  Prize  for  a 

member  of  the  junior  or  senior  class  for 
excellence  in  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture to  Emily  Ellis  '95  and  Katherine 
Woolfitt  '94 


The  Ruth  Forbes  Eliot  Poetry  Prize  for 

the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  first-year 
student  or  sophomore  to  Meredith 
Martin  '97 

The  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Jr./Julia  Heflin  Award 

for  distinguished  directing  in  the  theatre 
to  Shaheen  Chamarbagwala  94 

The  Settie  Lehman  Fatman  Prize  for  the 
best  composition  in  music  in  small  form; 
and  in  large  form  to  Peter  Blanchette  GR. 

The  Heidi  Fiore  Prize  to  a  senior  student 
of  singing  to  Inna  Dukach  '94 

The  Eleanor  Flexner  Prize  for  the  best 
piece  of  work  by  a  Smith  undergraduate 
using  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection  and  the 
Smith  College  Archives  to  Amy  Cole  '94, 
Ann  Robbart  AC94  and  Merril  Winbanks 
AC94 

The  Harriett  R.  Foote  Memorial  Prize  for 

outstanding  work  in  botany  based  on  a 
paper,  course  work  or  other  contribution 
to  the  plant  sciences  at  Smith  to  Satya 
Rhodes-Conway  '94  and  Katharine  Wing 
'94 


The  Elizabeth  Drew  Prize  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature 
for  the  best  fiction  writing;  for  the  best 
honors  thesis  to  Elizabeth  Wadham 
AC94J;  for  the  best  first-year  essay  on  a 
literary  subject;  and  for  the  best  class- 
room essay. 

The  Amanda  Dushkin  Prize  to  a  saident 
who  has  maintained  a  high  academic 
record  and  who  has  participated  in  extra- 
curricular activities  to  Satya  Rhodes- 
Conway  '94 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  to  a  senior 
honors  history  student  for  distinguished 
work  in  thai  subject  to  Aviva  Meyer '94 

The  Constance  Kambour  Edwards  Prize, 

established  by  her  parents.  Ada  and 
(  reorge  Kambour.  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  the  most  progress  during  the  year 
in  organ. 


The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize, 

given  by  his  wife,  Harriet  Risley  Foote 
1886,  for  excellence  in  course  work  in 
Biblical  courses  to  Kathleen  Coyle  '94, 
Junheng  Luo  '96  and  Patricia  Slatin  '95 

The  Clara  French  Prize  to  a  senior  who 
has  advanced  farthest  in  the  study  of 
English  language  and  literature  to  Bridget 
Laffler  '94  and  Elizabeth  Wadham  AC94J 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme  to 
Lauren  Burchfield  AC94  and  Amy 
Rosenberg  '94 

The  Nancy  Boyd  Gardner  Prize  for  an 

outstanding  paper  or  other  project  in 
American  studies  by  a  Smithsonian  intern 
or  American  studies  major  to  Elizabeth 
Bennion  '94,  Giuseppa  Carbonc  '95  and 
Lauren  Simonds  AC95 
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The  Ida  Deck  Haigh  Memorial  Prize  to  a 
student  of  piano  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  performance  and  related 
musical  disciplines  to  Catherine  Ahlin  '96 
and  Olivia  Bloechl  96 

The  Sarah  H.  Hamilton  Memorial  Prize 
awarded  for  an  essay  on  music  to  Heidi 
Lutz  95  and  Tracy  Wong  94 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholarship  Prize 

awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  best  first- 
year's  record  to  Megan  Nunez  '96, 
Winona  Stirling  96  and  Molly  Tambour 
'96 

The  Vernon  Harward  Prize  awarded 
annually  to  the  best  student  scholar  of 
Chaucer  to  Elizabeth  Wadham  AC94J 

The  James  T.  and  Ellen  M.  Hatfield  Me- 
morial Prize  for  the  best  short  story  by  a 
senior  majoring  in  English  to  Susannah 
Davidson  '94 

The  Hause-Scheffer  Memorial  Prize  for 
the  senior  chemistry  major  with  the  best 
record  in  that  subject  to  Dina  Merrer  '94, 
Amy  Morrow  '94  and  Elizabeth  Redding 
'94 

The  Margery  Weddell  Irish  Prize  for  the 

best  student  of  watercolor  in  studio  art 
this  year. 

The  Denis  Johnston  Playwriting  Award 

for  the  best  play  or  musical  written  by  an 
undergraduate  at  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke  or  Smith  colleges  or  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  to  Rebecca 
Grella  94  and  Angelica  Jordan  '95 

The  Megan  Hart  Jones  Studio  Art  Prize 

for  judged  work  in  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  arts  or 
architecture  to  Amy  Kakitis  '94 

The  Barbara  Jordan  Award  for  study  of 

law  to  an  African-American  senior  or 
alumna  undertaking  a  career  in  law  and 
public  service  to  Kysha  White  '94 

The  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Prize,  an  Alum- 
nae Association  award,  to  a  senior  for  the 


most  original  piece  of  literary  work  in 
prose  or  verse  composed  during  her 

undergraduate  course  to  Galen  Perdue 
'98J 

The  Martha  Keilig  Prize  for  the  best  still 
life  or  landscape  in  oils  on  canvas  to 
Jennifer  Toth  '94 

The  John  and  Edith  Knowles  Memorial 
Award  to  a  student  of  outstanding  merit 
who  has  elected  to  pursue  a  medical 
career  and  who  has  displayed  qualities 
that  might  lead  her  to  become  a 
thoughtful  and  humane  critic  of  her 
chosen  profession  to  Shira  Doron  '94, 
Susan  Lee  '94  and  Aubrey  Wright  AC94 

The  Florence  Corliss  Lamont  Prize,  a 

medal  awarded  for  work  in  philosophy 
to  Katherine  Woolfitt  '94 

The  Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann  Travel 
Award,  established  in  1979  by  friends 
and  former  students,  to  a  senior  major- 
ing in  the  history  of  art,  with  preference 
given  to  students  interested  in  classical 
art  at  the  graduate  level  to  Elizabeth 
Marlowe  '94 

The  Ruth  Alpern  Leipziger  Award  to  an 
outstanding  French  major  participating 
in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad  Program  in 
Paris  to  Karen  Froehlich  95,  Rachel 
Regan  '95  and  Caroline  Thomas  '95 

The  Jill  Cummins  MacLean  Prize  to  a 

drama  major  for  outstanding  dramatic 
achievement  with  a  comic  touch  in  writ- 
ing, acting  or  dance  to  Sarah  Stillpass 
'94 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize 

for  the  furtherance  of  English  literature 
and  dramatic  art,  recognizing  the  best 
essay  on  a  literary  subject  written  by  a 
first-year  student  to  Joanna  Slater  '97; 
and  the  best  honors  thesis  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature. 

The  Emogene  Mahony  Memorial  Prize, 
founded  by  Ethel  Haskell  Bradley  '01,  for 
proficiency  in  organ  to  Heidi  Lutz  '95 
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The  Jeanne  McFarland  Prize  for  excel- 
lent work  in  women's  studies  to  Patricia 
Alvarado  y  Campos  AC94  and  Christine 
Thomas  '94 

The  John  S.  Mekeel  Memorial  Prize  to  a 
senior  for  outstanding  work  in  philoso- 
phy to  Katherine  Woolfitt  '94 

The  Bert  Mendelson  Prize  to  a  member 
of  the  sophomore  class  for  excellence  in 
computer  science  to  Junheng  Luo  '96 
and  Yilun  Xu  '96;  and  to  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  majoring  in  computer 
science  for  excellence  in  that  subject  to 
Rachel  Beck  '94 

The  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall  Prize 

for  an  essay  evolving  from  any  history 
course,  excluding  special  studies,  semi- 
nars and  honors  long  papers,  to  Ann 
Lattinville  '96 

The  Samuel  Michelman  Memorial  Prize, 

given  in  his  memory  by  his  wife,  to  a 
senior  from  Northampton  or  Hatfield 
who  has  maintained  a  distinguished 
academic  record  and  contributed  to  the 
life  of  the  college  to  Amy  Petcen  '94 

The  Mrs.  Montagu  Prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  literary  subject  concerning 
women  to  Elizabeth  Wadham  AC94J 

The  Multicultural  Award  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  Affairs  to  a  junior  or  senior  who 
has  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
promoting  diversity  and  understanding  of 
multiculturalism  in  the  Smith  community 
to  Tandiwe  Njobe  '94  and  Andrea 
Watson  '94 

The  Juliet  Evans  Nelson  Award  to  gradu- 
ating seniors  for  their  contributions  to  the 
Smith  community  and  demonstrated 
commitmenl  to  campus  life  to  Sandra 
Johnson  '94,  Cynthia  Neil  '94,  Roberta 
Ritvo  '94,  Stephanie  Silk  '94  and  Eliza- 
beth Wohlken'94 

The  Josephine  Ott  Prize,  established  in 
L992  by  former  students  and  friends,  to  a 
junior  in  Paris  or  Geneva  for  her  commit- 
ment to  the  French  language  and  Euro- 


pean civilization  to  Rachel  Ewing  '95  and 
Anne  Gresho  '94 


The  Ann  Kirsten  Pokora  Prize  to  a  senior 
with  a  distinguished  academic  record  in 
mathematics  to  Eva  Wailes  '94 

The  Judith  Raskin  Memorial  Prize  for  the 
outstanding  senior  voice  student  to  Rachel 
Day  '94  and  Leslie  Green  '94 

The  Elizabeth  Killian  Roberts  Prize  for  the 
best  drawing  by  an  undergraduate  to 
Elisabeth  Carney  '94 

The  Mollie  Rogers/Newman  Association 

Prize  to  a  student  who  has  demonstrated  a 
dedication  to  humanity  and  a  clear  vision 
for  translating  that  dedication  into  service 
that  fosters  peace  and  justice  among 
people  of  diverse  cultures  to  Meredith 
Mundy  '94 

The  Eleanor  B.  Rothman  Prize  to  a  gradu- 
ating Ada  Comstock  Scholar  who  will 
pursue  a  graduate  degree  and  who  has 
shown  an  interest  in  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program  and  in  Smith  College  to 
Aubrey  Wright  AC94 

The  Victoria  Louise  Schrager  Prize  to  a 

senior  who  has  maintained  a  distinguished 
academic  record  and  has  also  taken  an 
important  part  in  student  activities  to 
Chonira  Aturupane  '94 

The  Larry  C.  Selgelid  Memorial  Prize  for 

outstanding  work  in  economics  by  a  Smith 
senior  to  Chonira  Aturupane  '94 

The  Donald  H.  Sheehan  Memorial  Prize 
for  outstanding  work  in  American  studies 
to  Elizabeth  Bennion  '94,  Kirsten 
Elfendahl  '94,  Ann  Robbart  AC94  and 
Patricia  Vidil  AC94 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  for  excellence 
in  debate  to  Bridget  Laffler  '94;  and  for 
most  improved  debater  to  Carolyn 
Weiland  94 

The  Denton  M.  Snyder  Acting  Prize  to  a 

Smith  senior  who  has  demonstrated  distin- 
guished acting  in  the  theatre  to  Katha 
Washburn  '94 
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The  Smith  Council  of  the  Society  Or- 
ganized Against  Racism  Prize  to  the 
student  whose  community  service  and 
academic  program  have  furthered 
understanding  of  cultures,  communi- 
ties and  individuals  who  have  histori- 
cally borne  the  bmnt  of  racism  to 
Naya  Bloom  '94,  Tanya  Chin  94, 
Sherryann  Clovis  94,  Tandiwe  Njobe 
'94  and  Andrea  Watson  '94 

The  Gertrude  Posner  Spencer  Prize 

for  excellence  in  writing  nonaction 
prose  to  Galen  Perdue  '98J;  and  for 
excellence  in  writing  fiction  to  Martha 
Moravec  AC94 

The  Valeria  Dean  Burgess  Stevens 
Prize  for  excellent  work  in  women's 
studies  to  Jennifer  Margulies  '96  and 
Margaret  Rushing  '94 

The  Mary  Ellen  Szmkowiak  Prize 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  a 
premedical  student  enrolling  in  medi- 
cal school. 


search  in  the  areas  ol  international  rela- 
tions, race  relations  or  peace  studies  to 
Simone  Barret ta  '9 -\ 

The  Anacleta  C.  Vezzetti  Prize,  established 
by  the  Austonia  Club  of  Northampton,  to 

a  senior  for  the  best  piece  of  writing  in 
Italian  on  any  aspect  of  the  culture  of  Italy 
to  Louisa  Shea  '94 

The  Karel  Fierman  Wahrsager  Award  in 
Sociology  to  a  student  who  has  demon- 
strated a  high  level  of  scholarship,  intellec- 
tual promise  and  leadership  to  Michele 
McKenzie  96 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Prize  to  a  graduating 
senior  enrolled  in  music  performance 
(vocal  or  instrumental)  at  Smith  who  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  talent,  commit- 
ment and  diligence  to  Kathrvn  Quiglev 
'94 

The  Frank  A.  Waterman  Prize  to  a  senior 
who  has  done  excellent  work  in  physics 
to  Catherine  Mount  AC94 


The  William  Sentman  Taylor  Award 

for  significant  work  in  human  values, 
a  quest  for  truth,  beauty  and  goodness 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  to  Zoe 
Goldberg  '94 

The  Rosemary  Thomas  Poetry  Prize, 

awarded  by  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  to  the  student 
who  has  shown  by  her  creative  writ- 
ing the  greatest  evidence  of  poetic  gift 
and  dedication  to  poetry  as  a  view  of 
life  for  the  best  group  of  poems  to 
Meredith  Mundy  '94;  and  for  the  best 
individual  poem  to  Brookes  McKenzie 
'96 


The  Jochanan  H.  A.  Wijnhoven  Prize  for 

the  best  essay  on  a  subject  in  the  area  <  >f 
Jewish  religious  thought  written  for  a 
course  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  or  in  the  Program  for 
Jewish  Studies  to  Natasha  Wrendt  '94 

The  Jean  Wilson  Prize  for  a  research  pa- 
per in  an  upper-level  history  course  on  a 
topic  in  British  history  to  Sara  Fisher  AC94 


The  Tryon  Prize  to  a  Smith  or  Five 
College  undergraduate  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  work  or  works  of  art  in  the 
museum's  permanent  collection  to: 
First  Prize:  Amy  Kurtz  '96  and  Jennie 
McCahey  '94;  Honorable  Mention: 
Caroline  Jennings  AC96 

The  Ruth  Dietrich  Turtle  Prize  to  en- 
courage further  study,  travel  or  re- 
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While  many  people  maintain  that  there  can  be  no  equation  between 
education  and  finances,  financial  officers  at  colleges  and  parents  ot 
college-age  students  know  that  there  is  a  bottom  line-.  Whether  they 
view  an  education  primarily  as  a  way  for  a  student  to  understand  the 
world  around  her  or  as  an  important  investment  for  her  future,  a  college  education  is 
one  of  the  largest  single  expenses  a  family  may  face.  We  at  Smith  work  with  families 
to  help  them  manage  this  financial  commitment,  realizing  that  our  students  come 
from  a  complete  range  of  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  that  then  financial  consid- 
erations may  be  vastly  different. 

The  fees  that  many  private  colleges  charge  for  tuition,  room  and  hoard  fall  within 
a  range,  and  many  people  assume  that  if  the  expenses  at  one  college  approximate 
those  at  another,  then  the  quality  of  the  education  at  each  is  comparable  A  careful 
observer  sees  that  tuition,  room  and  board  fees  make  up  only  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come available  to  any  given  institution  and  that  the  income  derived  from  student  fees 
is  supplemented  by  endowment  funds,  alumnae  giving,  corporate  and  private  gifts. 
and  grants.  Smith  has  managed  its  endowment  funds  carefully  and  invested  wisely. 
Our  alumnae,  who  truly  know  the  value  of  a  Smith  education,  support  the  college  so 
generously  that  we  were  recently  ranked  number  one  nationwide  among  private  col- 
leges in  our  levels  of  alumnae  support.  Numerous  corporations  and  foundations  have 
supported  our  endeavors  with  funds  for  specific  purposes  such  as  state-of-the-art  sci- 
entific equipment  and  research  projects,  as  well  as  for  general  purposes. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Certain  costs  are  standard  to  every  instiaition,  but  the  institutional  priorities  and  finan- 
cial commitments  vary  from  one  college  to  another.  Our  average  financial  aid  award, 
which  includes  a  grant,  loan  and  campus  job,  is  in  excess  of  $10,000,  and  53  percent 
of  our  student  body  qualifies  for  need-based  aid. 

1994-95  Comprehensive  Fee  (required  annual  fees) 

First  semester  Second  semester  Total 

Tuition                                        $9,410.00  $9,410.00  $18,820.00 

Room*                                          1,440.00  1,440.00  2,880.00 

Board*                                          1,755.00  1,755.00  3,510.00 

Student  activities  fee                         81. SO  SI. SO  L63.00 


$12,686.50  $12,686.50  $25,373.00 

Room  and  board  will  be  billed  as  a  combined  charge  of  $3,195  each  semester. 
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Statements  for  semester  fees  are  mailed  on  or  about  July  20  and  December  20.  Pay- 
ment of  charges  for  the  first  semester  is  due  August  15;  for  the  second  semester  Janu- 
ary 15.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Smith  College  and  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
dress indicated  on  the  billing  statement.  Balances  unpaid  at  the  time  due  are  subject 
to  a  Late  Payment  Fee  (LPF)  of  1.25  percent  per  month  (15  percent  APR).  Nonpay- 
ment of  fees  may  prevent  students  from  participating  in  the  house  decision  process, 
preregistering  for  classes,  registering  for  classes  and  receiving  grade  transcripts  or  di- 
plomas. A  number  of  optional  payment  plans  are  described  on  the  following  pages. 

Every  student  will  incur  certain  additional  expenses  during  the  year,  and  these  will 
vary  according  to  each  family's  accustomed  standard  of  living.  Each  student  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  around  $500  on  books  and  supplies,  in  addition  to  personal, 
recreational  and  miscellaneous  expenses  and  the  cost  of  at  least  two  round  trips  be- 
tween home  and  Northampton  as  part  of  her  yearly  expenses  for  college. 

The  student  activities  fee  of  $163  is  split  between  the  two  semesters  and  goes  to 
support  the  chartered  student  organizations  on  campus.  The  Student  Government 
Association  allocates  the  monies  each  year.  Each  spring,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  SGA  proposes  a  budget  that  is  approved  by  the  student  body. 

Other  Fees  and  Charges 

•  Application  for  admission  —  $45 

The  application  fee,  which  helps  defray  the  costs  of  handling  all  the  paperwork  and 
administrative  review  involved  with  every  application,  should  accompany  the  appli- 
cation form.  An  applicant  sends  the  form  and  fee  to  the  Office  of  Admission  prior  to 
January  15.  Applicants  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  submit  the  application 
form  for  the  program,  along  with  the  fee,  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Office  by 
February  15. 

•  General  deposit  —  $100 

Upon  admittance  each  new  entering  student  pays  a  general  deposit  of  $100  as  part  of 
a  $300  enrollment  deposit.  A  student  entering  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  pays  the 
deposit  by  January  1 .  All  other  entering  students  pay  the  deposit  by  May  1 .  This  is  a 
one-time  deposit  that  will  be  refunded  subsequent  to  graduation  or  withdrawal  after 
deducting  any  unpaid  charges  or  fees.  An  enrolled  student  who  withdraws  may  re- 
ceive a  full  refund  if  she  notifies  the  registrar  in  writing  of  her  plans  to  withdraw  be- 
fore July  1  for  first  semester  or  before  December  1  for  second  semester.  The  deposit 
is  not  refunded  to  new  students  who  withdraw  before  they  enter  or  to  students  who 
are  separated  from  the  college  for  college  work  or  conduct  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
we  ma\  waive  the  fee  for  exceptionally  needy  students. 

•  Room/class  deposit  —  $200 

Upon  admittance-  each  new  entering  student  pays  a  room/class  deposit  of  $200  as  pan 
of  a  $3(H>  enrollment  deposit.  Each  student  pays  a  room  class  deposit  each  year  that  is 
applied  in  total  to  the  first-semester  bill  of  the  subsequent  year  and  reserves  both  a 
room  and  a  place  in  class  for  resident  students  and  a  place  in  class  for  nonresident  stu- 
dents (those  students  taking  courses  at  Smith  but  who  live  off  campus).  Entering  stu- 
dents pay  this  deposit  by  May  1  as  part  of  a  $300  enrollment  deposit;  returning  students 
pay  it  by  March  i.  The  deposit  is  nonrefundable.  A  student  applying  for  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence In  the-  Ma)    1  deadline  will  have  this  deposit.  If  paid,  credited  to  her  account  in 
[uly  to  be  applied  to  the  nexl  semester's  year's  fees,  in  all  eases,  the  room/class  deposit 
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is  forfeited  if  a  student  withdraws  from  the  college.  I  p<»n  request,  the  deposit  may  be 
waived  tor  a  student  whose  need-based  aid  covers  total  fees.  Payment  of  the-  room 
class  deposit  alone  does  not  guarantee  participation  in  the  house  decision  process  for  a 

returning  resident  student.  The  tuition  account  must  also  be  in  good  standing  as  deter 
mined  by  the  bursar  in  the  Office  of  the  Controller  in  order  for  the-  student  to  become 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  process. 

•  Nonresident  fee  —  $20  per  semester 

The  nonresident  fee  applies  to  all  enrolled  students,  including  Ada  Comstock  schol- 
ars, who  live  off  campus.  It  helps  cover  the  costs  of  services  for  students,  such  as 

mail  delivery  and  maintenance  of  lounges  for  off -campus  students. 

•  Health  insurance  —  $670 

Massachusetts  law  requires  that  each  student  have  adequate  health  insurance,  so  we 
offer  a  health  insurance  plan  through  the  Chickering  Group.  Details  will  he  mailed  to 
parents  as  a  separate  mailing  from  the  first-semester  bill.  Enrollment  in  the  Smith  in- 
surance plan  may  be  canceled  for  students  who  can  demonstrate-  comparable  cover- 
age. Students  have  until  August  1  (or  January  1  for  spring  entrants)  to  cancel  enroll- 
ment in  the  insurance. 

•  Refrigerator  energy  fee  —  $30  per  semester 

Students  who  choose  to  have  refrigerators  pay  a  fee  to  help  defray  the  energy  costs 
incurred  through  their  use. 

•  Fees  for  musical  instruction,  per  semester 

Practice  rooms  are  available  to  Smith  College  students  with  first  preference  given  to 
those  registered  for  music  instruction.  Other  Five  College  students  may  apply  to  the 
chair  of  the  music  department  for  permission  to  use  the  facilities.  Practice  rooms  may 
be  available  for  use  by  other  individuals  in  last  order  of  preference  upon  successful 
application  to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  fees  will  apply: 

One  hour  lesson  per  week $300 

Courses  in  ensemble  when  given  individually $70 

The  above  music  instruction  charges  include  the  use  of  practice  rooms.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  chair  of  the  music  department  and  subject  to  availability,  the  practice 
rooms  are  available  for  use  by  other  individuals.  The  following  schedule  of  fees  will 
apply: 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily $25  per  year 

Use  of  a  practice  room,  one  hour  daily, 

and  of  a  college  instrument  $50  per  year 

Use  of  organ,  one  hour  daily $100  per  year 

•  Fees  for  riding  classes,  per  semester 

Adjacent  to  the  Smith  campus  is  Fox  Meadow  Farm,  where  riding  lessons  are  avail- 
able to  all  students  at  the  college.  Fox  Meadow  Farm  also  will  board  horses  for  stu- 
dents, at  a  cost  of  $360  per  month.  Inquiries  about  boarding  should  be  addressed  to 
Ms.  Sue  Payne,  c/o  Smith  College  Riding  Stables.  The  Smith  intercollegiate  riding 
team  uses  their  facilities  for  practice  and  for  horse  shows.  The  fees  listed  below  are 
per  semester  and  are  payable  directly  to  Fox  Meadow  Farm  when  a  student  registers 
for  lessons  each  semester. 
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Two  lessons  per  week $310 

Three  lessons  per  week $435 

•  Studio  art  courses,  per  semester 

Certain  materials  and  supplies  are  required  for  studio  art  courses  and  will  be  pro- 
vided to  each  student.  Saidents  may  require  additional  supplies  as  well  and  will  be 
respx  visible  for  purchasing  them  directly.  The  expenses  will  vary  from  course  to 
course  and  from  student  to  student. 

Required  materials $5-$63 

Additional  supplies $12-$100 

•  Chemistry  laboratory  course,  per  semester  —  $6-$  15  plus  breakage 

•  Continuation  fee — $50  per  semester 

Students  on  leaves  of  absences  or  attending  other  institutions  on  exchange  programs 
will  be  assessed  a  continuation  fee  to  maintain  enrollment  status  at  the  college. 

•  Fee  for  nonmatriculated  students 

Occasionally  an  individual  who  is  not  studying  toward  a  degree  at  Smith  will  take  a 

course  as  an  auditor  or  for  credit.  The  following  fees  apply: 

Per  course  for  credit $2,355 

For  auditing,  per  lecture  course $35 

For  auditing,  per  performance  or  language  course $150 

•  Fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

The  fees  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  are  prorated  on  a  per-course  basis,  with  a  flat 
maximum  for  full-time  tuition.  Additional  expenses  include  the  application  fee,  the 
room  deposit  or  nonresident  fee,  books,  living  expenses,  and  the  student  activities 
fee  for  all  students  taking  three  or  more  courses.  There  are  certain  additional  fees  for 
optional  courses  and  programs  (see  above). 

Application  fee $45 

Room  and  board  one  night  per  week, 

per  semester  (15  weeks) $510 

One  four-credit  course $2,355 

Two  four-credit  courses $4,710 

Three  four-credit  courses $7,065 

Four  or  more  four-credit  courses $9,410 

Each  one-credit  course $ 590 

•  Student  Activity  Fee 

This  $163  fee  is  set  by  the  Student  Government  Association,  as  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  student  body.  It  supports  clubs  and  organizations  on  campus. 

•  MASSPIRG 

This  waivable  $8  fee  is  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body  and  funds  the  Massa- 
(  husetts  Public  Interesl  Research  Group,  a  nonprofit  environmental  and  consumer 
organization.  Ii  will  appear  as  a  charge  on  the  spring  semester  billing. 

Refunds 

\  general  deposit  of  $100,  paid  by  each  admitted  student  as  part  of  the  $300  enroll- 
ment deposit,  is  not  part  of  the  college  fee.  The  deposit  is  refunded  in  October,  or 
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approximately  six  months  following  the  student's  last  elate  of  attendance,  after  deduct 

ing  any  unpaid  charges  or  fees. 

A  refund  must  be  calculated  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  on  or  after  the  first  day  oi  <  lasses 
hut  before  the  point  when  the  college  is  considered  to  have  earned  all  oi  the  tuition,  room, 
board  and  fees  for  which  the  student  was  charged  A  $100  administrative  fee  will  be 

charged  in  addition  to  any  refund  calculations  made.  Credit  balances  remaining  on  an  ac- 
count at  the  time  of  withdrawal  must  Ik-  resolved  before  refund  calculation  is  performed 

•  First-time  student 

If  a  student  attending  Smith  College  for  the  first  time  (including  transfer  students)  with- 
draws within  the  first  60  percent  of  the  semester,  that  student  will  receive  a  pro  rata 
refund  (rounded  down  to  the  nearest  10th  percent)  based  on  the  number  of  days  in 
attendance.  If  that  same  student  received  Title  IV  funds  <  Federal  Fell  Grant,  FSEOG, 
Federal  Perkins,  Federal  Stafford  or  Federal  Plus),  at  least  a  portion  of  the  refund  must 
be  returned  to  the  Title  IV  programs. 

A  refund  of  tuition,  room,  board  and  fees  will  be  calculated  based  on  the  number 
of  days  in  attendance  as  follows: 


Days  in 

Percent 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Refund  of 

Attendance 

Refund 

Tuition 

Room* 

Board* 

Activity  Fee 

0 

100% 

$9,410.00 

$1,440.00 

$1,755.00 

$81.50 

1-7 

90 

8,469.00 

1,296.00 

1,579.50 

73.35 

8-14 

80 

7,528.00 

1,152.00 

1,404.00 

65.20 

15-21 

70 

6,587.00 

1,008.00 

1,228.50 

57.05 

22-28 

60 

5,646.00 

864.00 

1,053.00 

48.90 

29-35 

50 

4,705.00 

720.00 

877.50 

40.75 

36-42 

40 

3,764.00 

576.00 

702.00 

32.60 

43  or  more 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Room  and  board  will  be  refunded  as  a  combined  credit. 

If  a  student  withdraws  after  42  days  of  attendance  (first  60  percent  of  the  semester) 
have  been  completed,  no  refund  of  tuition,  room,  board  or  fees  will  be  made. 

•  Returning  student  ( includes  a  first-year  student  entering  a  sea  >nd  semester) 
If  a  student  withdraws  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes,  a  non-pro  rata  refund  of  tu- 
ition, board  and  fees  will  be  calculated  based  on  the  number  of  uvcks  in  attendance 
(includes  any  week  comprised  of  only  one  day  of  class)  as  follows: 

Weeks  in       Percent        Refund  of  Refund  of  Refund  of 

Attendance    Refund  Tuition  Board        Activity  Fee 


0 

100% 

$9,410.00 

$1,755.00 

SSI. so 

1 

75 

7,057.50 

1.316.25 

61.13 

2 

50 

4,705.00 

877.50 

40.75 

3  or  4 

25 

2,352.50 

438.75 

20.37 

5  or  more 

0 

0 

* 

0 

No  refund  of  room  will  be  made  for  returning  students. 

*Any  additional  refund  of  board  will  be  made  on  a  per  diem  basis  in  accordance 

policy  set  by  the  Office  of  the  Controller. 


with 
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If  a  student  who  has  not  canceled  enrollment  in  the  saident  health  insurance  and/or 
waned  the  MASSPIRG  fee  withdraws,  no  refund  of  these  fees  will  be  made  once 
classes  h  a\  e  begun.  A  student  who  withdraws  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes  will  re- 
ceive a  hill  refund  of  the  mition,  room,  board  and  fees.  All  disbursed  Title  IV  funds  are 
an  overpayment  and  must  be  returned  to  the  appropriate  Title  IV  account  by  the  col- 
lege. Refunds  of  Title  IV  funds  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  federal  regulations. 
College  funds  will  be  reduced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mition.  room,  board  and  fees. 

All  appeals  to  this  policy  will  be  heard  by  an  appeals  committee,  consisting  of  the 
chief  financial  officer  (chair),  registrar,  class  dean  and  associate  dean  of  student  affairs. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  shall  be  the  later  of: 

•  The  date  the  student  notifies  her  dean  or  the  registrar  of  her  withdrawal  in  writing; 
or 

•  The  date  the  student  vacates  college  housing;  or 

•  The  date  the  college  determines  is  the  date  of  withdrawal — no  later  than  45  days 
after  the  expiration  date  of  the  academic  term,  except  that  30  days  after  the  first 
day  of  the  next  scheduled  term  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  summer  break. 

If  a  student  has  not  returned  at  the  expiration  of  an  approved  leave  of  absence, 
the  student's  withdrawal  date  is  the  first  day  of  the  leave. 

Contractual  Limitations 

If  Smith  College's  performance  of  its  educational  objectives,  support  services,  or  lodg- 
ing and  food  services  is  hampered  or  restrained  on  account  of  strikes,  fire,  shipping 
delays,  Acts  of  God,  prohibition  or  restraint  of  governmental  authority,  or  other  simi- 
lar causes  beyond  Smith  College's  control,  Smith  College  shall  not  be  liable  to  any- 
one, except  to  the  extent  of  allowing  in  such  cases  a  pro-rata  reduction  in  fees  or 
charges  already  paid  to  Smith  College. 

Loan  Options  and  Payment  Plans 

In  addition  to  the  Smith  Semester  Plan  (SSP),  in  which  annual  fees  are  paid  in  two 
equal  installments  (no  application  is  required),  the  college  offers  a  Ten-Month  Payment 
Plan  (TMPP).  This  allows  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  Smith  undergraduate  to  pay  the 
required  annual  fees  in  10  equal  installments  automatically  debited  from  his  or  her 
bank  account  via  the  Automatic  Clearing  House  (ACH)  program,  beginning  June  15 
prior  to  entrance  and  ending  the  following  March  15.  A  non-refundable  registration  tee 
of  $40  is  required  with  each  participation.  The  college  also  participates  in  the  Knight 
Ten-Month  Payment  Plan  (KTMPP),  an  alternate  monthly  payment  plan  offered  by 
Knight  College  Resource  Group.  Additionally,  parents  who  wish  to  shelter  themselves 
fin  >ni  future  tuition  increases  only  may  use  the  Prepaid  Tuition  Stabilization  Plan 
(  PTSP),  paying  for  all  eight  semesters  of  mition  at  the  current  rate  by  August  1. 

hollowing  is  a  list  of  various  loan  options  and  payment  plans  available.  Further 
de-tails  about  these  plans  are  included  in  the  Financing  a  Smith  Education  hand- 
book, mailed  b\  the  <  )ffice  of  the  Controller  to  parents  of  all  students  in  April. 
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Summary  of  Loan  Options  and  Payment  Plans 

Ml  Dl  \l   U  >ANS  PARI  \l    iwim   l<  >ANS 


Federal  Staff* 

Loan 


Ma 


Man 


MassPlan  for 
Prepaid  Tuition 
Stabilization 
Plan 


AchieverL 


Eligibility 


Enrollment  at  least 
1  2  time;  under- 
graduate or 
graduate  borrower 


( Ireditworthy 

families  ot 
Smith  students 
from  any  state 


(  reditw<  »rthy 

families  i  it 

Smith  students 

who  do  not 
qualify  for 
Smith  grant  aid 


Creditworthy  families 
of  Smith  students 


Annual  1st  year  -  $2,625 

limits  (limits  2nd  year  $3,500 
may  be  higher  3rd  year  $5,500 
for  independent  ith  year  $5,500 
students  i  Graduate     $8,500 


$2,000  to  total 
Ires  for  1  year 


2.  3  or  I  times 
current  tuition 


10  to  total  fees 
tor  1  year  or  tor  all   i 
years 


Aggregate 

loan  limits 


$23,(X  M)  under- 
graduate; $65,500 
graduate  and  under- 
graduate combined 


N/A 


\    \ 


\    \ 


Sen  ice  Origin- 
ation Applica- 
tion tee 


No  application 

No  application 

$55;  3%  origination 

fee;  3.75% 

tee;  3.75% 

tee 

origination  tec- 

origination  tee 

Fixed  Rate  - 

Fixed  Kate  - 

1  ixed  inception  rate 

7%** 

7%** 

of" -,2V    thru  5  95; 

Variable  rate 

Variable  rate 

variable  quarterly  set 

based  on 

based  on 

to  13-week  T-bill  + 

monthly  sale  of 

monthly  sale  of 

i  5       Current  rate; 

commercial 

commercial 

~  2S%* 

paper. 

paper. 

Current  rate: 

Current  rate: 

5.97%* 

5.91%' 

Interest  rate  Variable 

91-day  T-bill 
3.1% 

Current  rate: 
6.22%* 


Guarantee  fee       1' 


None 


Nom 


None 


Advantages 


Allows  10-year  re- 
payment; low-inter- 
est loans  made  to 
students  even  if 
they  do  not  qualify 
for  need-based  aid; 
can  deter  pa)  ment 
until  after  gradua- 
tion; in-school  inter- 
est subsidy  avail- 
able based  on  need 


Low  monthly 
payments;  15- 
year  repay  ment 
tor  fixed  interest 
loan  or  10-year 
repayment  for 
variable  interest 
loan;  home 
mortgage  option 


same  as 
MassPlan;  also, 
protection 
against  tuition 
inc  reases 


Allows  for  15  years 
to  repay;  home  mort- 
gage option;  princi- 
pal pa)  ments  may  be 
deferred  while  stu- 
dent is  enrolled 


as  of  2/1/94 

•  Estimated 


continued 
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Summary  of  Loan  Options  and  Payment  Plans  (cont.) 

parent  Family  loans 


Share  Loan 

Federal  Parent 

ExtraCredit 

ExtraTime 

Loan  to  Under- 

Loan 

Loan 

graduate  Stu- 

dents (FPLUS) 

Eligibility 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy 

Creditworthy 

families  of 

parents  of  de- 

families of 

families  of 

Smith  students 

pendent  stu- 
dents: credit 
check  per- 
formed but  no 
formal  debt  to 
income  analysis 
required 

Smith  students 

Smith 
students 

Annual 

$2,000  to  cost  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Cost  of 

limits  (limits 

attendance  less 

attendance  less 

attendance  less 

attendance 

may  be  higher 

other  financial 

other  financial 

other  financial 

less  other 

for  independent 

aid 

aid 

aid  for  \-A  years 

financial  aid 

students) 

Aggregate 

\  A 

Cost  of  atten- 

Same as  above 

N/A 

loan  limits 

dance  less  other 
financial  aid 

Service/Origin- 

None 

3% 

$45 

$45 

ation/Applica- 

tion fee 

Interest  rate 

Monthly  varia- 

1-vr. T-bill  + 

Fixed  inception 

13-week 

ble:  prime  +  2%. 

3.1% 

rate  ~.25%  thru 

T-bill  +  4.5% 

Current  rate:  8%* 

Current  rate: 

5/95,  then  vari- 

Current rate: 

One  year  renew- 

6.64%* 

able  quarterly  set 

7.5%* 

able:  prime  + 

to  13-week  T-bill 

3-4%  (9.5%  until 

+  4.5%.  Current 

8/1/94). 

rate:  7.25%* 

Guarantee  fee 

5% 

1% 

None 

3 

Advantages 


Allows  20-year 
repayment; 
choice  of 
principal  and 
interest 
payments  or 
interest  only 


Allows  10-year 
repayment; 
loan  is  federally 

guaranteed:  low 
i merest  rate 


Minus  10-  or 

15-year 

repayment;  one 
time  application 
for  all  four  years 


Allows  10- 
year 

repayment: 
repayment  of 
principal 
deferred 
w  hile  student 
is  enrolled; 
low  interest 
rale 
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Smith  Ten- 

smith  Pre  paid 

Knight 

1 1  R]  Tuition 

Month 

Tuition 

Ten 

l'.i\  ment  Plan 

Payment 

Stabilization 

Month 

Plan 

Plan 

Payment 

Plan 

All  Smith 

Families  not 

All  Smith 

All  smith 

families 

eligible  tor 

families 

families 

Smith  grant  aid 


Tuition. 
room,  board 
and  student 
activities  fees 


2.  3  <>'"   i  times       Cost  of 
current  tuition        atten- 
dance 


Total  fees 


\  A 


N  A 


N  A 


N    \ 


$40 


None 


$40 


S35  for  first 
time.  $30  for 
renewed  plan 


\  A 


\  A 


N  A 


N  A 


N  A 


\   A 


N  A 


N  A 


Allows  10 
monthly 
payments 
automati- 
cally debit- 
ed from 
your  bank 
account 


Participants  do 
not  incur 
tuition 
increases 


Allows  10 
equal 
payments; 
optional 
life  and 
total  dis- 
ability in- 
surance IS 

available 


No  interest  to 
pay; 

insurance 
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Financial  Aid 

We  are  eager  to  have  students  from  all  economic  backgrounds,  and  we  make  every 
effort  fully  to  aid  all  admitted  undergraduates  with  documented  need.  Awards  are  of- 
fered to  applicants  on  the  basis  of  computed  need.  An  award  is  usually  a  combina- 
tion of  a  grant,  a  campus  job  and  a  suggested  loan.  A  brochure  supplementing  the 
information  here  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

To  determine  a  students  need,  a  family  submits  the  Free  Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  and  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the  College  Scholarship  Ser- 
vice, requesting  that  copies  be  sent  to  Smith.  (Our  code  number  is  3762.)  The  Finan- 
cial Aid  Form  is  available  in  December  from  high  school  guidance  offices  and  from 
our  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Early  Decision  candidates  should  request  a  special  Finan- 
cial Aid  Form  directly  from  the  Smith  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

An  applicant  and  her  family  must  also  complete  and  file  the  Smith  financial  aid 
application  that  comes  as  part  of  the  application  package  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sion. It  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  with  a  copy  of  the 
family's  tax  returns  for  the  prior  year.  Once  we  receive  an  applicant's  completed 
FAFSA  and  FAF  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  we  begin  to  calculate  each 
student's  need.  We  figure  each  case  individually,  realizing  fully  that  the  forms  repre- 
sent people.  We  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  dependents,  the  number  of 
family  members  in  college,  divorced  parents  and  other  special  circumstances.  We  will 
require  copies  of  parents'  and  students'  most  recent  federal  income  tax  returns  to 
verify  all  the  financial  information  before  we  credit  awards  to  a  student's  account.  In- 
ternational students  should  request  special  applications  from  the  Office  of  Admission, 
and  an  official  government  statement  or  income  tax  return  will  be  required  to  verify 
income. 

The  college  itself  makes  the  final  decision  on  need  and  awards.  Financial  aid  deci- 
sions to  entering  students  are  announced  simultaneously  with  admission  notifications. 

A  student  who  is  awarded  aid  at  entrance  will  have  it  renewed  according  to  her 
need  if  she  is  in  good  academic  standing.  She  and  her  family  apply  for  aid  annually 
with  Smith  College  forms,  FAFSA  and  FAF  forms,  and  tax  returns.  Saidents  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  their  undergraduate  studies  in  eight  semesters,  and  grant  aid  is 
limited  to  that  period,  except  for  special  programs.  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  receiving 
financial  aid  are  required  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  degree  in  order  to 
continue  receiving  aid — that  is,  completion  of  at  least  75  percent  of  all  credits  at- 
tempted in  any  academic  year.  Students  not  meeting  this  criterion  are  put  on  financial 
aid  probation  and  may  become  ineligible  for  aid  if  the  probationary  period  exceeds 
one  year.  Further  information  is  available  in  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  Unless  the 
administrative  board  decides  that  mitigating  circumstances  warrant  an  exception,  no 
federal  student  aid  may  be  made  available  to  a  student  who  is  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  degree  (sec  pp.  86-87). 

If  an  entering  student  applied  for  but  did  not  qualify  for  aid  in  her  first  year,  and 
her  family  circumstances  change  (for  example,  a  brother  or  sister  enters  college), 
then  she  may  reapply  for  aid.  If  there  is  a  family  financial  emergency,  we  will  con- 
sider  ;i  request  for  aid  at  any  time,  and  we  reserve  funds  each  year  to  give  assistance 
to  any  student  in  an  emergency  situation. 

Ybu  must  apply  tor  financial  aid  at  the  time  you  apply  for  admission.  If  you  do 
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not.  you  will  be  ineligible  to  apply  tor  or  receive  college  aid  until  you  have  com- 
pleted 64  credits  at  Smith  (for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  until  you  have  completed  32 
credits  at  Smith).  Although  you  will  not  receive  college  grant  aid  or  work  stuck  jobs 
during  your  first  two  years  at  Smith,  you  may  still  he  eligible  lor  loans,  federal  and 
state  aid  and  some  campus  jobs.  Exceptions  may  be  made  only  it  you  have  an  unex- 
pected family  financial  emergency  that  can  be  documented.   This  policy  does  not  in- 
clude students  who  applied  for  but  were  found  ineligible  for  need-based  t inane  ial  aid 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  Smith. 

Because  determining  each  student's  need  and  calculating  each  award  is  a  length) 
and  complicated  process,  it  is  imperative  that  students  who  want  to  receive  financial 
aid  at  Smith  meet  the  published  deadlines.  They  are  as  follows; 


Submit  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  and  the 
Financial  Aid  Form 


Send  the  Smith  financial 
aid  application  and 
prior-year  tax  returns  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Receive  notification  from 

Smith  of 

financial  aid  awards 

Send  photocopy  of 
applicant's  and  parents' 
most  recent  federal  income 
tax  return  to  the  Smith  Office 
of  Financial  Aid 

Send  all  copies  of  the 
Student  Aid  Report  for  the 
Pell  Grant  to  the  Smith 
Office  of  Financial  Aid 


Fall  Early  Decision 
Plan  and  January 
Transfers 


Early  version  due 
November  is 
Regular  version  due 
after  January  1 

November  15 


mid-December 


November  15 


June  1 


Winter  Early         Regular  Decision. 

Decision  Plan       September 

Transfers  and 
Ada  Comstock 
Scholars 


January  1 


January  1 


January   1 


June  1 


February  1 

(Febnian,   15  tor 
Ada  ComstCH  k 

Scholars) 

February  1 

I  February  15  for 

Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  i 


early  February       earK  April 


February  1 


June  1 


Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  with  need  should  follow  the  same  procedure  as  applicants  to  the 
first-year  class,  but  must  include  a  financial  aid  transcript  from  each  institution  at- 
tended. Transfer  students  who  do  not  apply  for  aid  at  the  time  of  admission  cannot 
apply  for  college  aid  until  they  reach  junior  standing  and  complete  at  least  52  credit! 
at  Smith. 


Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

No  woman  should  hesitate  to  apply  to  Smith  under  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram because  of  inability  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  education  at  a  private  college. 
Grant  aid  from  college  funds  is  limited  to  the  amount  billed  for  tuition,  activity  tee 
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and  room  and  board  if  living  in  a  campus  house;  federal  or  state  grants  and  loans 
may  pay  a  portion  of  other  expenses.  Applicants  to  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram should  follow  the  same  procedures  as  other  entering  students,  except  that  all 
inquiries  and  correspondence  about  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ada 
Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office.  See  page  80. 

Financial  Aid  Awards 

A  financial  aid  award  may  comprise  three  parts:  a  grant,  a  suggested  loan,  and  a  cam- 
pus job.  Depending  on  the  documented  need,  we  may  offer  one  or  more  of  these, 
covering  up  to  the  full  cost  of  a  year  at  Smith.  In  addition  to  the  award,  we  expect 
each  student  to  contribute  from  her  summer  earnings  and  savings  and  to  apply  for 
any  federal,  state  and  local  scholarships  for  which  she  may  be  eligible. 

Loans.  Most  students  borrow  through  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Program.  Federal 
Perkins  Loans  are  offered  to  students  to  the  extent  of  available  federal  funding.  Most 
parents  are  eligible  to  borrow  under  the  Federal  Parent  Loan  Program  and  may  make 
use  of  one  of  the  plans  described  under  "Loan  Options  and  Payment  Plans."  Students 
who  receive  aid  of  any  sort  from  federal  funds  are  subject  to  the  statutes  governing 
such  aid.  Federal  Stafford  and  Federal  Parent  Loans  are  available  through  commercial 
lenders  in  all  states,  and  the  college  will  endorse  students'  applications  for  the 
amount  suggested  in  the  award  letter,  plus  enough  to  cover  required  fees.  Inquiries 
about  student  loans  should  be  addressed  to  the  loan  coordinator  in  the  Office  of  Fi- 
nancial Aid. 

Campus  Jobs.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  administers  campus  jobs.  All  students 
may  apply,  but  priority  is  given  to  those  students  (about  one-half  of  our  student 
body)  who  received  campus  job  offers  as  part  of  their  aid  packages.  First-year  stu- 
dents work  eight  hours  a  week,  usually  for  Residence  and  Dining  Services,  with  an 
earnings  ceiling  of  $1,450.  Students  in  other  classes  hold  regular  jobs  of  10  hours  a 
week  and  can  earn  up  to  $1,800.  These  monies  are  paid  directly  to  each  student  as 
she  earns  them.  They  are  intended  primarily  to  cover  personal  expenses  but  some 
students  use  part  of  their  earnings  toward  required  fees.  Short-term  jobs  are  open  to 
all  students  who  have  not  reached  their  allowed  maximum  earnings  and  to  those 
who  receive  no  need-based  aid.  Additionally,  a  term-time  internship  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  financial  aid  and  career  development  offices.  The  college  partici- 
pates in  the  federally  funded  College  Work-Study  Program,  which  funds  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  eligible  students,  some  of  them  in  nonprofit,  off-campus  positions. 

Grants.  Grants  are  gifts  that  do  not  require  repayment  by  the  student  or  her  fam- 
ily. We  participate  in  the  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program  and  receive  a  yearly  allocation 
for  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  Massachusetts  state 
Gilbert  Grants.  Most  grants,  however,  are  awarded  from  college  funds  given  for  this 
purpose;  from  more  than  195  restricted  funds  given  to  the  college  to  support  students 
in  particular  disciplines  or  from  specific  geographic  areas;  by  annual  gifts  from  indi- 
vidual alumnae  and  by  close  to  L37  Smith  Clubs  that  raise  scholarship  funds  each 
year  for  students  in  their  club  area;  by  contributions  from  corporations,  foundations 
and  other  organizations;  and  from  general  income. 
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The  director  of  financial  aid  has  available  a  number  ol  named  and  restri<  ted  grants 
lo  assign,  sometimes  in  consultation  with  the  donor.  No  separate  application  is 
needed.  Among  the  names  and  special  purpose  grants  arc  the  following: 

First  Group  Scholarships.  Honorary  scholarships  for  students  with  financial  need 
pf  highest  academic  achievement,  as  follows: 

TheNeilson  Scholarships.  Nol  more  than  is  scholarships,  created  by  the  hoard  ol 

trustees  in  honor  of  President  William  Allan  Neilson  on  the  completion  of  15  years 
of  his  administration,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  with  documented  ul-lx\ 
who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars  in  the  three  returning  Gassus. 

TheDwight  W.  Morrow  Scholar hips.  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  seniors 
with  need  who  are  among  the  First  Group  Scholars. 

Music  Scholarships.  Each  year  the  college  awards  scholarships  equal  to  $250  per 

year  for  the  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  students  who  have  financial  ucl\\ 
and  who  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Musk.  An  additional  scholarship  sup- 
ports the  full  cost  of  lessons  in  practical  music  to  be  assigned  as  follows: 

The  Ernst  Wallfisch  Scholarship  in  Music.  A  full-year  music  performance  scholar- 
ship (vocal  or  instrumental)  to  he  granted  by  the  Music  Department  to  a  first-year 
student,  sophomore  or  junior  enrolled  in  a  performance  course  at  Smith  College, 
based  on  merit  and  commitment. 

Outside  Aid.  Outside  merit  awards  may  be  used  to  reduce  a  student's  suggested 
loan;  job;  or  family  contribution,  if  permitted  by  federal  regulations.  The  first  sSou  m 
outside  aid  may  be  used  as  a  direct  dollar-for-dollar  reduction.  Any  amount  between 
$501  and  $3,500  is  used  to  reduce  equally  Smith  Grant  and  the  suggested  loan,  job  or 
family  contribution.  Awards  in  excess  of  $3,500  replace  Smith  Grant  dollar  for  dollar. 
The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  must  be  notified  by  July  1  of  the  award  year  in  order  to 
reduce  the  loan,  job  or  family  contribution.  Outside  aid  received  after  July  1  will  re- 
duce the  Smith  Grant  only. 

Entitlement  awards  for  state  or  federal  sources  and  tuition  subsidies  based  on  par- 
ents' employment  are  not  considered  merit  aid  and  reduce  any  Smith  Grant  dollar  for 
dollar.  One-half  of  rehabilitation  benefits  received  will  first  reduce1  the  standard  sug- 
gested loan,  up  to  one-half  of  the  loan  amount,  and  then  reduce  smith  Grant  entirely. 
Rehabilitation  assistance  for  books  goes  directly  to  the  student  and  does  not  affect  the 
aid  package.  Need-based  loans  to  the  student  from  state  or  outside  agencies  may  be 
used  to  replace  either  the  suggested  federal  loan  or  job  dollar  for  dollar 

Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Gorps  (RO  I '('.)  Scholarships  These 
scholarships  are  available  to  all  qualified  Smith  students. 

Army  ROTC  does  not  have  its  own  program  at  Smith  College;  however,  students 
can  take  the  classes  while  attending  Smith  College  at  the  I  Iniversit)  of  Massachusetts 

through  the  Five  College  interchange.  The  first-war  and  sophomore-  courses  can  be 
taken  without  any  commitment  to  the  Army,  and  a  two-year  program  is  available  for 
any  interested  sophomore  who  decides  to  pursue  the  program  during  the  spring  n\ 
that  year.  For  additional  course  information  and  scholarship  requirements,  contact  the 
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enrollment  officer.  (413)  545-2321/2322,  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Air  Force  offers  scholarships  to  qualified  students  who  are  working  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  any  field.  Graduates  will  receive  commissions  as  second  lieuten- 
ants in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Air  Force  ROTC  at  (413) 
545-2437/2451,  or  write  to  the  department  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003-1910. 

Scholarships  for  Northampton  and  Hatfield  Residents.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees,  partial  tuition  grants  may  be  awarded  to  accepted  applicants  who  have  been 
residents  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield  with  their  parents  for  at  least  five  years  directly 
preceding  the  date  of  their  admission  to  college.  Such  grants  are  continued  through 
the  four  college  years  if  the  student  maintains  diploma  grade,  conforms  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  college,  and  continues  to  be  a  resident  of  Northampton  or  Hatfield. 
These  students  may  not  reserve  a  room  on  campus  but  may  move  into  a  college  stu- 
dent residence  if  space  becomes  available. 

Graduate  Fellowships.  Fellowships  awarded  for  graduate  work,  including  those 
open  to  students  from  foreign  countries,  are  described  on  pages  37-38. 

We  realize  that  applying  for  financial  aid  is  a  confusing  and  sometimes  intimidat- 
ing process,  so  we  encourage  applicants  and  their  families  to  communicate  directly 
with  us.  For  factual  information  and  advice,  we  have  a  toll-free  number  (1-800-221- 
2579)  operating  from  2  to  9  p.m.  Eastern  time,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  2  to 
4:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  between  January  15  and  June  15.  Inquiries  may  also  be  made  by 
calling  the  financial  aid  office  at  (413)  585-2530,  between  10:30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  East- 
ern time. 
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From  the  college's  beginning,  students  at  Smith  have  been  challenged  b\ 
rigorous  academic  standards  and  supported  by  rich  resources  and  facilities 
to  develop  to  their  fullest  potential  and  define  their  own  terms  of  success 
Admitting  students  who  will  thrive  in  the  Smith  environment  remains  the 
goal  of  our  admission  efforts.  We  seek  students  who  will  be  productive  members  of 
the  Smith  community,  who  will  be  challenged  by  all  that  is  offered  here,  and  who 
will  challenge  their  faculty  members  and  peers  to  sharpen  their  ideas  and  perspec- 
tives of  the  world. 

Each  year  we  enroll  a  first-year  class  of  approximately  625  able,  motivated,  diverse- 
students  whose  records  show  academic  achievement,  intellectual  curiosity  and  poten- 
tial for  growth.  Because  our  students  come  from  virtually  even  state  and  more  than 
50  foreign  countries,  their  educational  and  personal  experiences  and  opportunities 
vary  tremendously.  In  selecting  a  class,  the  Board  of  Admission,  which  is  made  up  of 
faculty  members  as  well  as  members  of  the  admission  and  administrative  staffs,  con- 
siders each  student  in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  available  to  her.  Included  in  the 
board's  review  are  her  secondary  school  record,  her  rank  in  class,  the  recommenda- 
tions from  her  school,  her  College  Board  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests,  or  AC  T  and 
any  other  available  information.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  direct  communication 
we  have  with  each  student  through  her  writing  on  the  application  and  through  a  per- 
sonal interview.  It  is  as  important  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  student  as  it  is  for  her  t<  i 
get  to  know  the  college. 

Smith  College  makes  every  effort  to  meet  fully  the  documented  financial  need,  as 
calculated  by  the  college,  of  all  admitted  students.  Two-thirds  of  our  students  receive 
some  form  of  financial  assistance  through  grants,  loans  and/or  campus  jobs.  Further 
information  about  financial  planning  for  a  Smith  education  and  about  financial  aid  is 
available  in  the  section  on  Fees,  Expenses  and  Financial  Aid.  pages  61-74. 

Secondary  School  Preparation 

There  is  no  typical  applicant  to  Smith  and  no  typical  academic  program,  but  we 
strongly  recommend  that  a  student  prepare  for  Smith  by  taking  the  strongest  courses 
offered  by  her  high  school.  Specifically  this  should  include  the  following,  where  pos- 
sible: 

•  four  years  of  English  composition  and  literature 

•  three  years  of  a  foreign  language  (or  two  years  in  each  of  two  languages) 

•  three  years  of  mathematics 

•  two  years  of  science 

•  two  years  of  history 

Beyond  meeting  the  normal  minimum  requirements,  we  expect  each  candidate  to 
pursue  in  greater  depth  academic  interests  of  special  importance  to  her. 
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While  we  do  not  give  credit  for  courses  taken  at  a  college  or  university  before  a 
student's  first  year  here,  such  courses  may  allow  her  to  enroll  in  more  advanced 
courses  at  Smith,  based  on  placement  exams  given  here  in  the  fall  or  at  the  discretion  i 
of  the  individual  departments.  We  give  credit  for  excellent  performance  in  Advanced 
Placement,  International  Baccalaureate  and  equivalent  foreign  examinations. 

Entrance  Tests 

We  require  each  applicant  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American 
College  Test  (ACT).  Achievement  Tests,  especially  the  one  in  English  composition, 
are  strongly  recommended  but  not  required.  She  should  select  the  other  two  in  fields 
where  she  has  particular  interests  and  strong  preparation.  We  recommend  that  a  can- 
didate take  the  examinations  in  her  junior  year  to  keep  open  the  possibility  of  Early 
Decision  and  to  help  her  counselors  advise  her  appropriately  about  college.  All  ex- 
aminations taken  through  January  of  the  senior  year  are  acceptable.  The  results  of 
examinations  taken  after  January  arrive  too  late  for  us  to  include  them  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

A  candidate  should  apply  to  take  the  SAT  and  Achievement  Tests  by  writing  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  (Resi- 
dents of  western  United  States,  western  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands should  apply  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  1025,  Berkeley, 
California  94701.)  Special-needs  students  should  write  to  the  College  Board  for  infor- 
mation about  special  testing  arrangements.  Applications  and  fees  should  reach  the 
proper  office  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  on  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility,  in  consultation  with  her  school,  to  decide  which  tests 
and  test  dates  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  her  program.  It  is  also  her  responsibility 
to  ask  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  send  to  Smith  College  the  results 
of  all  tests  taken.  The  College  Board  code  number  for  Smith  College  is  3762. 

Students  applying  to  take  the  ACT  should  write  for  information  to:  American  Col- 
lege Testing  Program,  P.O.  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

Applying  for  Admission 

A  saident  interested  in  Smith  has  three  options  for  applying — Fall  Early  Decision, 
Winter  Early  Decision  and  Regular  Decision.  (Foreign  nationals  should  read  the  Inter- 
national Students  section  on  p.  79  for  further  information.) 

Early  Decision 

Fall  and  Winter  Early  Decision  Plans  are  designed  for  students  with  strong  qualifica- 
tions who  have  selected  Smith  as  their  first  choice.  The  plans  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  application  deadline,  recognizing  that  students  may  decide  on  their  college 
preference  at  different  times.  In  making  an  application  to  her  first-choice  college,  a 
candidate-  eliminates  much  of  the  anxiety,  effort  and  cost  of  preparing  several  college 
applications.  Candidates  under  this  plan  may  initiate  applications  to  other  colleges, 
hut  may  make  an  Early  Decision  application  to  one  college  only.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  it  accepted  under  Early  Decision,  a  candidate  must  withdraw  all  other  col- 
lege applications  and  may  not  make  any  further  applications. 
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A  student  applying  for  Early  Decision  should  take-  her  SAT  and.  it  possible,  three 
Achievement  Tests  before  her  senior  year.  The  ACT  ma)  be  substituted  for  the  s\l 
Supporting  materials  must  include  mid-semester  senior  grades. 

Applicants  deferred  in  either  Early  Decision  plan  will  he  reconsidered  in  (he- 
spring,  together  with  applicants  in  the  Regular  Decision  Plan.  ( )ffers  oi  admission  are 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  high  school  record  continues  to  he  oi  high 
quality  through  the  senior  year.  Candidates  are  notified  of  financial  aid  dec  isions  .it 
the  same  time  as  the  admission  decision. 

Regular  Decision 

The  Regular  Decision  Plan  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  keep  open  several 
college  options  during  the  application  process.  Candidates  may  submit  applications 
anytime  before  the  January  15  deadline. 

A  student  interested  in  Smith  should  request  an  application  from  the  ( )ffice  <>l  Ad- 
mission. Included  with  the  application  are  all  the  forms  she  will  need,  including  a 
Smith  financial  aid  application,  and  instructions  for  completing  each  pan  of  the  appli- 
cation. She  may  use  the  Common  Application  form  obtainable  at  her  school. 

We  realize  that  applying  to  college  involves  a  lot  of  time-consuming  paperwc  >rk 
for  the  applicant.  It  is  work  that  we  review  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  we  suggest 
that  applicants  do  not  leave  it  to  the  last  moment. 

First-Year  Students'  Admission  Deadline  Dates 


Submit  preliminary 
application  and  fee  by: 

Submit  all  other  parts  of 
the  application  by: 

Come  for  an  interview  by: 

File  the  financial  aid 
application  with  the  Smith 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  by: 

Ask  your  counselor  to  send 
senior  grades  by: 

We  notify  each  candidate  by: 


Submit  the  $300  deposit  to 

hold  a  space  in  the  class  by:        January  1 

Return  completed  Health 

Services  preadmission  form  by:    July  15 


Fall  Early 
Decision 

Winter  Early 
Decision 

Regular 

Decisi(  >n 

November  15 

January  1 

January  IS 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

November  15 

January  1 

February  1 

November  15 

January  1 

January  15 

November  15 
( first-term 
grades) 

January   1 
( first-term 

grades) 

February  1 
(midyear 

grades  > 

December  15             early  February       early  April 
(Deferred  applicants  for  hall  or  Winter  Early 
Decision  are  automatically  reconsidered  with 
Regular  Decision  applicants  i>i  the  spring. ) 

February  _<>  May  1 


Julv  15 


lulv  IS 
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Advanced  Placement 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  4  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AB,  English 
Language  and  Literature  and  English  Language  and  Composition  examinations,  for 
which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credits  incurred 
through  failure  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  administrative  board,  to  make  up  a  short- 
age of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping  a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  or  to  un- 
dertake an  accelerated  course  program.  A  maximum  of  one  year  (32  credits)  of  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  Students  entering  with 
24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits  may  apply  for  sophomore  standing  after 
completion  of  the  first  semester's  work. 

A  student  who  completes  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as 
those  for  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  available  may  not  then  apply  that  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments 
will  determine  what  courses  cover  the  same  material. 

The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  Smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfill  major  requirements.  No 
more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 
Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside  the 
major. 

International  Baccalaureate 

The  amount  of  credit  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  an  official  copy  of  results  has 
been  sent  to  the  registrar's  office.  Guidelines  for  use  are  comparable  to  those  for  Ad- 
vanced Placement. 

Interview 

We  recommend  an  interview  for  all  candidates.  For  those  who  live  or  attend  school 
within  200  miles  of  the  college  an  on-campus  interview  is  encouraged.  Others  should 
write  requesting  information  about  an  interview  in  their  area.  The  interview  allows 
each  candidate  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Smith  and  to  exchange  information 
with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Admission.  See  the  chart  of  admission 
deadline  dates  for  times  of  interviews,  and  remember  that  we  cannot  interview  after 
February  1,  as  we  are  busy  reading  applications.  Interviews  for  juniors  begin  in  mid- 
March. 

Deferred  Entrance 

An  admitted  applicant  who  has  accepted  Smith's  offer  and  paid  the  required  deposit 
may  defer  her  entrance  to  the  first-year  class  for  one  year  if  she  makes  this  request  in 
writing  to  the  director  of  admission  by  June  1. 
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Transfer  Admission 

A  student  may  apply  for  transfer  to  Smith  College  in  January  or  September  after  the 

completion  of  one  or  more  semester  at  another  institution.  When  she  requests  the 
application  form  she  should  send  a  detailed  statement  of  her  academic  background 
and  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

For  January  entrance,  she  must  submit  her  application  by  November  15  and  send 
all  credentials  by  December  1.  Decisions  will  be  mailed  by  December  15.  The  sug- 
gested filing  date  for  September  entrance  is  February  15,  especially  for  students  ap- 
plying for  financial  aid.  Candidates  whose  applications  are  complete  by  March  1  will 
receive  admission  decisions  by  April  7.  Students  whose  applications  are  complete  by 
May  1  will  receive  decisions  by  May  15.  Candidates  whose  applications  are  complete 
by  June  1  will  receive  decisions  by  June  15.  Letters  from  the  financial  aid  office  arc- 
mailed  at  the  same  time  as  admission  letters. 

We  expect  a  transfer  student  to  have  a  strong  academic  record  and  to  be  in  good 
standing  at  the  institution  she  is  attending.  We  look  particularly  for  evidence  of 
achievement  in  college,  although  we  also  consider  her  secondary  school  record  and 
test  results.  Her  program  should  correlate  with  the  general  Smith  College  require- 
ments given  on  pages  75-76  of  this  catalogue. 

We  require  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  spend  at  least  two 
years  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton,  during  which  time  she  normally 
completes  64  credits.  A  student  may  not  transfer  to  the  junior  class  unci  spend  any 
part  of  the  junior  or  senior  year  studying  on  off-campus  programs. 

International  Students 

We  welcome  applications  from  qualified  international  students  and  advise  applicants 
to  communicate  with  the  director  of  admission  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of  then- 
proposed  entrance.  The  initial  letter  should  include  information  about  the  student's 
complete  academic  background.  If  financial  aid  is  >ieeded,  this  fact  should  he  made 
clear  in  the  initial  correspondence.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  aid  available  for 
foreign  nationals,  we  require  that  those  needing  aid  apply  under  the  Winter  Early  De- 
cision Plan  or  the  Regular  Decision  Plan. 

Visiting  Year  Programs 

Smith  College  welcomes  a  certain  number  of  guest  students  for  one  year  of  study.  In 
the  Visiting  Student  Program,  students  enrolled  in  accredited,  four-year  liberal  aits 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  United  States  may  apply  to  spend  their  sophomore,  jun- 
ior or  senior  year  at  Smith. 

International  students  may  apply  to  spend  a  year  at  Smith  under  the  International 
Visiting  Program.  Applicants  must  be  in  their  final  year  of  Studies  leading  to  university 
entrance  in  their  own  country  or  currently  enrolled  in  a  university  program  abroad.  If 
accepted,  candidates  will  be  expected  to  present  examination  results — Baccalaureate, 
Abitur  or  GCSE,  for  example — before  enrolling.  Evidence  of  English  fluency  will  be 
required  of  applicants  whose  first  language  is  not  English. 
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Applicants  to  the  visiting  programs  must  furnish  a  transcript  of  their  college  work 
(or  secondary  school  work,  where  applicable)  to  date,  faculty  recommendations  and 
a  completed  application.  Entry  is  in  September  of  each  year.  Applications  must  be 
completed  by  July  1  of  the  year  of  requested  entry.  We  regret  that  financial  aid  is  not 
available  for  these  programs. 

Information  and  application  material  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Visiting  Year 
Programs.  Office  of  Admission,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01063. 

Readmission 

See  Withdrawal  and  Readmission,  page  88. 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program 

The  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  at  Smith  College  combines  the  rigorous  aca- 
demic challenges  of  our  undergraduate  program  with  a  more  flexible  structure  for 
women  beyond  traditional  college  age.  Admission  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  program  are  directed  through  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program  Office. 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars  have  vastly  different  backgrounds,  yet  each  combines  her 
wish  to  continue  her  education  with  motivation,  stability  and  commitment  in  order  to 
complete  a  Smith  Degree. 

The  admission  process  includes  the  submission  of  official  transcripts  from  all  pre- 
viously attended  institutions  and  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  Ada  Comstock 
Office  staff,  as  well  as  comprehensive  essays.  The  application  process  must  be  com- 
plete by  February  10;  entrance  to  the  program  is  in  September  only. 

A  student  admitted  through  the  Office  of  Admission  normally  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  change  her  class  status  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholar.  A  candidate's  status  as  an 
Ada  Comstock  Scholar  must  be  designated  at  the  time  of  application.  An  Ada 
Comstock  Scholar  must  meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria,  consistent  with  the 
federal  government's  guidelines  defining  independent  students: 

•  24  or  more  years  old 

•  a  veteran 

•  having  dependent(s)  other  than  a  spouse. 

Candidates  who  meet  one  or  more  of  these  criteria  may  not  apply  as  transfer  or 
first  year  students. 

A  description  of  the  program  can  be  found  on  page  18.  For  more  information 
about  fees,  expenses  and  financial  aid  for  Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  refer  to  pages  71- 
72.  Inquiries,  either  in  writing  or  by  phone,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Ada  Comstock 
Scholars  Program  Office. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

The  requirement  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Smith  College  is  completion  of 

128  credits  of  academic  work.  Thirty-six  to  48  of  these  credits  must  be  chosen  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  major  field;  64  credits  must  be  chosen  from  outside  the  major 
department.  For  graduation  the  minimum  standard  of  performance  is  a  cumulative  av- 
erage of  2.0  in  all  academic  work  and  a  minimum  average  of  2.0  in  the  senior  year. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  at  least  two  years  of  academic  work,  a 
minimum  of  64  credits,  in  residence  at  Smith  College  in  Northampton;  one  of  these 
years  must  be  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year.  (For  accelerated  programs,  see  pp. 
17-18). 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  all  regulations  governing  the  curriculum 
and  course  registration  and  is  responsible  for  planning  a  course  of  stuck  in  accor- 
dance with  those  regulations  and  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Election  of  Courses 

Course  Program 

The  normal  course  program  for  traditional-aged  undergraduates  consists  of  16  credits 
taken  in  each  of  eight  semesters  at  Smith.  Only  with  the  approval  of  the  administra- 
tive board  may  a  student  complete  her  degree  requirements  in  fewer  or  more  than 
eight  semesters.  The  minimum  course  program  for  a  traditional-aged  undergraduate 
in  any  semester  is  12  credits  taken  for  regular  letter  grades. 

Summer-school  credit  may  be  used  to  supplement  a  minimum  12-credit  program 
or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  hours.  No  more  than  12  summer  school  credits  will  be 
allowed  toward  the  degree.  See  Academic  Credit,  pages  84-^6. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  after  completion  of  a  maximum  of  six  semesters 
and  attainment  of  at  least  96  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credits.  Normally,  a 
student  may  not  enter  the  senior  year  with  a  shortage  of  credits. 

Admission  to  Courses 

Permissions.  Some  courses  require  written  permission  of  the  instructor  and  or 
chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  the  course  is  elected. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  the  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  elect  it  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
is  offered. 

A  student  must  petition  to  the  administrative  board  for  permission  to  enter  or  drop 
a  year-long  course  at  midyear.  The  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  instructor  of  the 
course,  the  student's  adviser  and  the  chair  of  the  department  concerned  before  it  is 
submitted  to  the  class  dean. 
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Seminars.  Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are  open,  by  permission  of  the 
instructor,  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students  only.  At  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the  program  director,  15 
students  may  enroll.  If  enrollment  exceeds  this  number,  the  instmctor  will  select  the 
best-qualified  candidates. 

Special  Studies.  Special  Studies  are  open  only  to  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor,  the  department  chair  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  depart- 
ment is  required. 

Student-Initiated  Courses.  Student-initiated  courses  for  credit  may  be  proposed 
by  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  for  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  and  must  have  a  faculty  sponsor  with  competence  in  the  subject  matter.  Be- 
tween 10  and  15  students  must  enroll  in  the  course.  The  procedures  for  initiating 
such  a  course  are  available  in  College  Hall  23.  Proposals  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Policy  before  April  15  for  the  first  semester  and  November  1 
for  the  second  semester. 

Independent  Study.  Independent  study  for  credit  may  be  proposed  by  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropriate  department(s)  and  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Policy  is  required.  Time  spent  on  independent  study  off  campus  cannot  be 
used  to  fulfill  the  residence  requirement.  The  deadline  for  submission  of  proposals  is 
November  30  for  a  second-semester  program  and  April  30  for  a  first-semester  pro- 
gram. 

Internships.  An  internship  for  credit,  supervised  by  a  Smith  faculty  member,  may 
be  proposed  by  qualified  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate department(s)  and  the  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  is  required.  The  deadline 
for  submission  of  proposals  is  November  30  for  a  second-semester  program  and  April 
30  for  a  first-semester  program. 

Auditing.  A  matriculated  student  may  audit  a  course  on  a  regular  or  an  occasional 
basis  if  space  is  available  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor  is  obtained.  An  audit  is 
not  recorded  on  the  transcript. 

Auditing  by  Nonmatriculated  Students.  A  nonmatriculated  student  who  wishes  to 
audit  a  course  may  do  so  with  the  permission  of  the  instmctor  and  the  registrar.  A  fee 
will  be  charged.  Studio  art  courses  are  not  open  to  nonmatriculated  students.  Records 
of  audits  are  not  maintained. 

Changes  in  Course  Registration 

During  the  first  1  ()  class  days:  (up  to  September  23  in  the  first  semester,  and  February 
H  in  the  second  semester)  a  student  may  drop  or  enter  a  course  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 
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After  the  first  10  class  (lays. 

A.  A  student  may  enter  a  course  no  later  than  September  30  in  the  first  semester  and 
February  IS  in  the  second  semester  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  ad 
viser  and  the  class  dean. 

B.  A  student  may  drops  course  up  to  20  class  days  before  the  last  day  of  classes 

(November  IS  in  the  first  semester,  and  April  7  in  the  second  semester): 

( 1 )  after  consultation  with  the  instructor; 

(2)  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  the  class  dean;  and 

(3)  provided  that  at  least  12  credits  are  being  carried  for  regular  letter  grades. 
(This  provision  does  not  apply  to  Ada  Comstock  Scholars. ) 

A  course  dropped  after  September  30  in  the  first  semester  or  February  15  in  the 
second  semester  will  appear  on  the  student's  record  with  the  symbol  "W,"  indicating 
withdrawal  without  penalty.  The  "W"  will  not  be  counted  in  the  student's  grade  point 
average. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  drop  a  seminar  or  course  with  limited  enrollment  should 
do  so  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so  that  another  student  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Because  the  organization  and  operation  of  such  courses  are  often  critically 
dependent  on  the  students  enrolled,  the  instructor  may  refuse  permission  to  drop  the 
course  after  the  first  10  class  days. 

Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  for  courses  in  one  of  the  other  four 
colleges  may  be  more  restrictive  than  the  above.  Other  colleges'  regulations  are 
posted  on  the  official  bulletin  boards  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Fine  for  Late  Registration 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  courses  by  the  end  of  the  first  10  class  days  of  a 
semester  will  be  fined  $25  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  In  addition,  a  fine  of 
$25  will  be  assessed  for  each  approved  petition  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the 
deadline.  If  a  student  has  not  completed  registration  by  the  end  of  the  six  weeks,  she 
will  be  required  to  withdraw. 

Five  College  Course  Enrollments 

Application  forms  to  elect  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  institutions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Application  forms  should  be  submitted  during 
the  period  for  advising  and  election  of  courses  for  the  coming  semester.  Current  cata- 
logues of  the  other  institutions  are  available  at  the  loan  desk  in  Wilson  Library,  in  the 
class  deans'  office  and  in  the  registrar's  office.  Free  bus  transportation  to  and  from  the 
institution  is  available  for  Five  College  students.  Students  in  good  standing,  with  the 
exception  of  first-year  students  in  their  first  semester,  are  eligible  to  take  a  course  at  one 
of  the  other  institutions,  if  the  course  is  appropriate  to  her  educational  plan.  A  student 
may  take  no  more  than  half  of  her  course  program  in  any  semester  off  campus.  A  stu- 
dent may  register  for  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  four  institutions  no  later  than  Septem- 
ber 23  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  10  in  the  second  semester.  Students  must  ad- 
here to  the  registration  procedures  and  deadlines  of  their  home  institution. 

Five  College  courses  are  those  taught  by  special  Five  College  faculty  appointees. 
These  courses  are  listed  on  pages  351-359  in  this  catalogue.  Cooperative  courses  are 
taught  jointly  by  faculty  members  from  several  institutions  and  are  usually  approved 
and  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  participating  institutions.  The  same  application 
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forms  and  approvals  apply  to  Five  College  courses  and  cooperative  courses.  A  list  of 
Five  College  courses  approved  for  Smith  College  degree  credit  is  available  at  the 
registrar's  office.  Requests  for  approval  of  courses  not  on  the  list  may  be  submitted  to 
the  registrar's  office.  However,  Smith  College  does  not  accept  all  Five  College  courses 
for  credit  toward  the  Smith  degree. 

Students  taking  a  course  at  one  of  the  other  institutions  are,  in  that  course,  subject 
to  the  academic  regulations  including  the  calendar,  deadlines  and  academic  honor 
s\  stem,  ( >f  the  host  institution.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  be  familiar  with 
the  pertinent  regulations  of  the  host  institution,  including  those  for  attendance,  aca- 
demic honesty,  pass-fail  procedures  and  deadlines  for  completing  coursework  and 
taking  examinations.  Regulations  governing  changes  in  enrollment  in  Five  College 
courses  are  included  in  the  students'  registration  packets  each  semester.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  registrar  at  the  appropriate  instiaition. 

Academic  Credit 

Grading 

Grades  are  recorded  by  the  registrar  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Grade  reports  are 
sent  to  each  student,  with  copies  for  her  family  and  adviser,  in  January  and  June. 
Grades  at  Smith  indicate  the  following: 


A 

(4.0) 

A- 

(37) 

B+ 

(3.3) 

B 

(3.0) 

13- 

(2.7) 

C+ 

(2.3) 

C 

(2.0) 

c- 

(1.7) 

D+ 

(1.3) 

D 

(1.0) 

D- 

(0.7) 

E 

(0.0) 

S:  satisfactory  (C-  or  better) 
U:  unsatisfactory 


Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  Option.  Four  credits  of  coursework  may  be  taken  for  a 
satisfactory  (C-  or  better Vunsatisfactory  grade,  providing  that: 

(  1  )  the  instructor  approves  the  option; 

(2)  the  student  declares  the  grading  option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  classes 
(October  7  in  the  first  semester,  and  February  24  in  the  second  semester):  and 

(3)  the  student  is  cam  ing  12  credits  for  regular  letter  grades  in  that  semester.  (An  Ada 
Comstock  Scholar  carrying  a  reduced  course  program  may  elect  the  satisfactory/ 
unsatisfactory  grading  option  for  four  credits  out  of  every  M  that  she  takes  at 
Smith  College,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  she  is  taking  for  letter  grades 
in  a  given  semester.  The  four-credit  maximum  applies  to  all  students.) 

Satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grades  do  not  count  in  the  grade  point  average. 

\\  iilnn  the  1  28  credits  required  for  the  degree,  a  maximum  of  16  credits  (Smith  or 
other  Five  College)  ma)  In-  taken  for  credit  with  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grad- 
ing option.  \o  more  than  four  credits  (Smith  or  other  Five  College)  may  be  taken 
with  the  s.iiisku  ior\  unsatisfactory  or  pass  fail  grading  option  in  any  one  semester. 
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Some  departments  will  not  approve  the  satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grading  option  for 

courses  counting  toward  the  major. 

Advanced  Placement 

Smith  College  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  administered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Eight  credits  are  recorded  for  a  score  of  [  or  5 
on  an  Advanced  Placement  examination  (except  for  the  Mathematics  AH.  English 
Language  and  Literature  and  English  Language  and  Composition  examinations,  for 
which  four  credits  are  recorded). 

Students  who  complete  courses  that  cover  substantially  the  same  material  as  those 
for  which  Advanced  Placement  credit  is  recorded  may  not  then  apply  that  Advanced 
Placement  credit  toward  the  degree  requirements.  The  individual  departments  will 
determine  what  courses  cover  the  same  material. 

Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  only  (1)  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credits 
incurred  through  failure;  (2)  with  the  approval  of  the  administrative  board,  to  make 
up  a  shortage  of  credit  incurred  as  a  result  of  dropping  a  course  for  reasons  of 
health;  or  (3)  to  undertake  an  accelerated  course  program.  A  maximum  of  one  year 
(32  credits)  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  Stu- 
dents entering  with  24  or  more  Advanced  Placement  credits  may  apph  tor  advanced 
standing  after  completion  of  the  first  semester's  work. 

The  individual  departments  will  determine  placement  in  or  exemption  from  Smith 
courses  and  the  use  of  Advanced  Placement  credit  to  fulfill  major  requirements.  No 
more  than  eight  credits  will  be  granted  toward  the  major  in  any  one  department. 

Advanced  Placement  credit  may  be  used  to  count  toward  the  64  credits  outside 
the  major. 

Summer-School  Credit 

Up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credits  earned  in  approved  summer-school  courses  taken 
after  matriculation  for  the  degree  may  be  counted  for  the  degree.  With  the  approval 
of  the  administrative  board,  the  credit  may  be  used  to  allow  students  to  cany  the 
minimum  12-credit  load,  or  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  credits,  or  to  undertake  Lin  ac- 
celerated course  program. 

Shortage  of  Credits 

A  shortage  of  credits  incurred  by  failing  or  dropping  a  course  may  be  made  up  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  work  carried  above  the  normal  16-credit  program,  or  with  ap- 
proved summer-school  courses  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  Smith  College  degree. 
In  the  case  of  failure  in  a  course  or  dropping  a  course  for  reasons  of  health,  a  short- 
age may  be  filled  with  a  student's  available  Advanced  Placement  credit. 

A  student  enters  her  senior  year  only  alter  completion  of  a  minimum  of  six  semes- 
ters and  attainment  of  96  credits  of  Smith  College  or  approved  transfer  credit 

Interterm  Credit 

The  college  may  offer  courses  for  credit  during  the  Interterm  period.  Such  courses 
will  carry  one  to  four  credits  and  will  count  toward  the  degree.  No  credit  will  be 
given  for  Interterm  courses  taken  elsewhere,  and  students  may  not  take  more  than 
four  credits  during  any  one  Interterm  at  Smith. 
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The  Interterm  may  also  be  a  period  of  reading,  research  or  concentrated  study  for 
both  students  and  faculty.  Faculty,  students  or  staff  may  offer  non-credit  instruction  or 
experimental  projects  in  this  period.  Special  conferences  may  be  scheduled  and  field 
trips  may  be  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  individual  members  of  the  faculty.  Libraries, 
the  language  laboratory,  practice  rooms  and  physical  education  facilities  will  remain 
open  at  the  discretion  of  the  departments  concerned.  Students  may  enroll  in  courses 
at  other  Five  College  institutions.  This  period  provides  time  for  work  in  libraries,  mu- 
seums and  laboratories  at  locations  other  than  Smith  College. 

Repeating  Courses 

Normally  courses  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit  unless  previously  failed.  In  a  few 
courses,  the  content  of  which  varies  from  year  to  year,  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  by  the  instructor  and  the  chair  of  the  department. 

Academic  Standing 

A  student  is  in  good  academic  standing  as  long  as  she  is  matriculated  at  Smith  and  is 
considered  by  the  administrative  board  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the 
degree.  The  academic  standing  of  all  students  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Academic  Probation 

A  student  whose  academic  record  is  below  2.0,  either  cumulatively  or  in  a  given  se- 
mester, will  be  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  subsequent  semester.  Proba- 
tionary status  is  a  warning.  Notification  of  probationary  status  is  made  in  writing  to 
the  student,  her  parents  and  her  academic  adviser.  Instructors  of  a  student  on  proba- 
tion are  asked  to  make  academic  reports  to  the  class  deans'  offices  during  the  period 
of  probation.  The  administrative  board  will  review  a  student's  record  at  the  end  of 
the  following  semester  to  determine  what  action  is  appropriate.  The  administrative 
board  may  require  such  a  student  to  change  her  course  program,  to  complete  sum- 
mer study  or  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

In  general,  students  on  probation  are  advised  to  take  no  more  than  16  credits. 
They  may  not  enroll  in  courses  through  the  Five  College  interchange,  and  may  not 
run  for  or  hold  elected  office,  either  campus-wide  or  within  her  house.  Students 
whose  grade  point  average  is  below  2.0  may  not  compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

A  first-year  student  whose  grade  point  average  is  less  than  1.3  for  her  first  semester 
al  the  college  may  be  required  to  withdraw  before  the  subsequent  semester.  A  first- 
year  student  with  a  grade  point  average  between  1.8  and  2.0  for  her  first  semester  at 
the  college  may  be  given  a  low-record  warning.  The  class  dean  will  report  this  stu- 
dent to  the  administrative  board  and  will  notify  the  student  and  her  parents  that  if  the 
grade  point  average  does  not  rise  to  2.0  the  following  semester,  she  will  be  placed  on 
a<  ademic  probation. 

Standards  for  Satisfactory  Progress 

A  studenl  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  the  degree  if  she  remains  on  aca- 
demic probation  for  more  than  two  consecutive  semesters.  In  addition:  (1)  For  students 

of  traditional  age.  the  record  cannot  have  more  than  an  eight-credit  shortage  for  more 
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than  two  consecutive  semesters.  (2)  For  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  receiving  financial  aid, 
at  least  75  percent  ol  all  credits  attempted  in  any  academic  year  must  be  completed  in 
order  to  continue  receiving  aid.  Students  not  meeting  this  criterion  are  put  on  financial 
aid  probation  and  may  become  ineligible  for  aid  if  the  probationary  period  exceeds 
one  year.  Further  information  is  available  in  the  ( )ffice  of  Financial  Aid. 

Absence  from  Classes 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  classes  for  more  than  six  weeks  in  any  semester  may 
not  receive  credit  for  the  work  of  that  semester  and  will  be  administratively  with- 
drawn from  the  college. 

Separation  from  the  College 

A  student  whose  college  work  or  conduct  is  deemed  unsatisfactory  is  subject  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  college  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  action  to  the  president  by 
the  administrative  board,  the  honor  board,  the  judicial  board  or  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. There  will  be  no  refund  for  tuition  or  room  fees. 

The  Age  of  Majority 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  age  of  majority  is  18  and  carries  full  adult  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  college  normally  communicates  directly  with  students  in  matters 
concerning  grades,  academic  credit  and  standing. 

However,  the  regulations  of  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  make  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  dependents  of  their  parents 
for  Internal  Revenue  Service  purposes,  information  from  the  educational  records  of 
the  student  may  be  disclosed  to  the  parents  without  the  student's  prior  consent.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  college  to  notify  both  the  student  and  her  parents  in  writing  of  pro- 
bationary status,  dismissal  and  certain  academic  warnings.  Any  student  who  is  not  a 
dependent  of  her  parents,  as  defined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  must  notify  the 
registrar  of  the  college  in  writing,  with  supporting  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  college, 
by  October  1  of  each  academic  year. 

In  communications  with  parents  concerning  other  matters,  it  is  normally  college 
policy  to  respect  the  privacy  of  the  student  and  not  to  disclose  information  from  stu- 
dent educational  records  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  student.  At  the  request  of 
the  student,  such  information  will  be  provided  to  parents  and  guardians. 

Leaves,  Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

Leaves  of  Absence 

'A  student  who  wishes  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  a  semester  or  academic  year 
for  academic  reasons  (on  a  Smith  or  non-Smith  program)  or  for  personal  reasons  may 
request  a  leave  of  absence.  The  request  must  be  filed  with  the  student's  class  clean  by 
May  1  for  a  fall  semester  or  academic  year  leave;  by  December  1  for  a  second  semes- 
ter leave.  The  reservation  deposit,  if  paid,  is  credited  to  the  student's  account  to  be 
applied  toward  the  next  semester's  year's  fees.  No  leaves  of  absence  will  be  ap- 
proved after  May  1  for  the  following  fall  semester  or  academic  year  and  December  1 
for  the  spring  semester,  and  the  student  must  withdraw  from  college  forfeiting  her 
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reservation  deposit  ($200)  if  paid. 

A  saident  going  on  a  Smith  College  Junior  Year  Abroad  program  or  studying 
abroad  independently  must  file  for  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  appropriate  deadline. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  complete  part  or  all  of  her  senior  year  at  another  under- 
graduate institution  must  petition  the  administrative  board.  The  petition  must  include 
a  plan  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  major  and  degree  requirements,  and 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  major. 

A  student  who  expects  to  attend  another  college  and  request  transfer  credit  on  her 
return  must  abide  by  published  guidelines  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office)  for 
transferring  credit.  For  final  evaluation  of  credit,  an  official  transcript  must  be  sent  di- 
rectly from  the  other  institution  to  the  registrar  at  Smith  College. 

A  leave  of  absence  may  not  be  extended  beyond  one  full  academic  year,  and  a  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  be  away  from  the  college  for  more  than  one  year  must  withdraw. 

A  student  on  a  leave  of  absence  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  policies  regarding 
such  leaves  (available  in  the  class  dean's  office).  A  student's  tuition  account  must  be 
in  good  standing  or  the  leave  of  absence  will  be  canceled. 

Medical  Leave 

If  a  saident  leaves  the  college  on  the  advice  of  the  health  services  for  medical  rea- 
sons, notification  will  be  sent  to  her  family.  When  she  wishes  to  return,  she  must  ap- 
ply for  readmission  through  the  registrar.  A  full  report  from  her  physician  must  be 
sent  to  the  college  physician  for  evaluation,  and  a  personal  interview  may  be  re- 
quired before  an  application  for  readmission  is  considered  by  the  administrative 
board.  Certification  by  the  health  services  does  not  automatically  guarantee  readmis- 
sion. The  administrative  board,  which  makes  the  final  decision  on  readmission,  will 
also  take  into  consideration  the  student's  college  record. 

Mandatory  Medical  Leave 

The  college  may  require  a  mandatory  medical  leave  of  any  student  who,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  college  physician  or  coordinator  of  the  counseling  service,  has  any  illness 
or  condition  that  might  endanger  or  be  damaging  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  herself 
or  any  member  of  the  college  community,  or  whose  illness  or  condition  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  effectively  treated  or  managed  while  the  student  is  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege community. 

Withdrawal  and  Readmission 

A  student  who  plans  to  withdraw  from  the  college  should  notify  her  class  dean  and 
must  submit  written  notice  of  such  intent  to  the  registrar.  When  notice  of  withdrawal 
for  the  coming  semester  is  given  before  June  30  or  December  1,  the  student's  general 
deposit  ($100)  is  refunded. 

\  si u( lent  who  has  withdrawn  from  Smith  College  may  apply  to  the  registrar  for 
readmission.  Application  lor  readmission  in  September  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
before  Man  hi;  lor  readmission  in  January,  before  December  1.  The  administrative 
board  ;i(ts  upon  all  requests  for  readmission. 

Am  student  who  has  been  away  from  Smith  College  for  five  or  more  years  should 
make  an  appointmenl  to  speak  with  the  director  of"  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Pro- 
gram before  applying  lor  readmission. 
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Courses  of  Study,  1994-95 


Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Afro-American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Ancient  Studies 

Majors  and  Minor  in  Anthropology 
Majors:     Anthropology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Anthropology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Archaeology 
Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Art 
Minors:     Architecture  and  Urbanism 
Art  History 
Graphic  Art 
Studio  Art 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Department  of  Astronomy 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Biochemistry 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 
Majors  and  Minors:      Greek 
Latin 
Classics 
Interdepartmental  Major  in  Comparative  Literature 
:  Major  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Computer  Science 
Minors:     Systems  Analysis 

Computer  Science  and  Language 
Mathematical  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
j  Major  and  Minor  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Department 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures* 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  East  Asian  Studies 
:  Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Economics 

Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
!  Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Engineering 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Ethics 
Minor  in  the  Department  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies  ESS  III 

Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Film  Studies  FLS  I  II 


Academic 

Designation 

Division 

\\s 

I 

Wis 

II 

ANS 

I  II 

ANT 

II 

ANT 

II 

SAN 

II 

ANT 

II 

ARC 

I  II 

ART 

I 

ARU 

I 

ARH 

I 

ARG 

I 

ARS 

I 

AST 

III 

BCH 

III 

BIO 

III 

CHM 

III 

CLS 

I 

GRK 

I 

LAT 

I 

CLS 

I 

CLT 

I 

CSC 

III 

CSA 

III 

CSL 

III 

CSF 

111 

DAN 

I 

EAL 

I 

EAS 

I/II 

ECO 

II 

EDC 

II 

EGR 

III 

ENG 

I 

Mil 

I  II  III 

Key:     Division  I      The  Humanities 

Division  II     The  Social  Sciences  and  History 
Division  III  The  Natural  Sciences 

•Currently  includes  Chinese  (Cffl),  Japanese  ()V\)  and  Korean  (K<  )R) 
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Majors  in  the  Department  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     French  Language  and  Literature 
French  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Geology 

Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  German  Studies 
Majors  and  Minors: 

German  Literature  Studies 
German  Culture  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Government 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  History 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  History  of  the  Sciences 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  International  Relations 
Man  >r  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Jewish  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Logic 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Marine  Sciences 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Medieval  Studies 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Music 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Neuroscience 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Physics 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Political  Economy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Public  Policy 
Major  and  Minor  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 
Majors  in  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Majors:     Russian  Literature 
Russian  Civilization 
Majors  and  Minor  in  Sociology 
Majors:     Sociology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Minor:      Sociology 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Department  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese* 
Majors:     Spanish 

Latin  American  Literature 
Luso-Brazilian  Studies 
Minors:     Spanish  Literature 

Latin  American  Literature 
Major  and  Minor  in  the-  Department  of  Theatre 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Third  World  Development  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Minor  in  Urban  Studies 
Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in  Women's  Studies 

Extradepartmental  Course  in  Accounting  ACC 

Interdepartmental  Course  in  General  Literature 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  the  History  of  Western  Ideas 
Interdepartmental  Courses  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

other  Extradepartmental  Courses  EDP 


FRN 

I 

FRL 

I 

FRS 

I 

GEO 

III 

GER 

I 

GLS 

I 

GCS 

1 

GOV 

II 

HST 

II 

HSC 

I/II/III 

IRL 

II 

ITL 

I 

JUD 

I/II 

LAS 

I/II 

LOG 

I/III 

MSC 

III 

MTH 

III 

MED 

I/II 

MUS 

I 

NSC 

III 

PHI 

I 

PHY 

III 

PEC 

II 

PSY 

III 

PPL 

II/III 

REL 

I 

RUS 

I 

RUL 

I 

RUC 

I 

SOC 

II 

SOC 

II 

SAN 

II 

SOC 

II 

SPP 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

SBS 

I 

SPN 

I 

SLL 

I 

THE 

I 

TWD 

I/II 

URS 

I/II 

WST 

I/II/III 

GLT 

I 

1 1\\  1 

I/II 

PPY 

1  III 

•Portuguese  language  courses  are  designated  POR. 
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Other  Interdepartmental  Courses  [DP 

Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  College  Faculty 

Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies  \l  ( 

Five  College  Certificate  in  International  Relations  IRC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  Uitin  American  Studies  LAC 

Five  College  Certificate  in  Middle  Hast  Studies  MFC 

Five  College  Self-Instructional  Language  Program  SII. 

Foreign  Language  Literature  Courses  in  Translation 
Interterm  Courses  Offered  tor  Credit 
Science  Courses  for  Beginning  Students 
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Deciphering  Course  Listings 


Course  Numbering 

Courses  are  classified  in  six  grades  indicated 
by  the  first  digit  of  the  course  number.  In 
some  cases,  subcategories  are  indicated  by 
the  second  and  third  digits. 

100  level      Introductory  courses  (open  to  all 

students) 
200  level      Intermediate  courses  (may  have 

prerequisites) 
300  level      Advanced  courses  (have  prereq- 
uisites) 
400  level      Independent  work — the  last 
digit  (with  the  exception  of 
honors)  represents  the  amount 
of  credit  assigned.  Departments 
specify  the  number  of  credits 
customarily  assigned  for  Special 
Studies. 
400      Special  Studies 

400a/b  (variable  credit,  as  as- 
signed) 

404a  (first  semester,  four  credits) 
404b  (second  semester,  four 
credits) 

408d  (full  year,  eight  credits) 
410      Internships  (credits  as  assigned) 
420      Independent  Study  (credits  as 
assigned) 
430d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  eight 

credits) 
431a      Honors  Thesis  (first  semester, 

eight  credits) 
432d      Honors  Thesis  (full  year,  12 
credits) 
500  level      Graduate  courses — for  depart- 
ments that  offer  graduate  work, 
independent  work  is  numbered 
as  follows: 
580      Special  Studies 
590      Thesis 
900  level      Reserved  for  courses  (e.g.,  music 
performance)  that  are  identifi- 
ably  distinct  from  the  other 
offerings  of  a  department. 

\n   ,i    after  the  course  number  indicates  that 
the  ( i  >urse  is  <  >ffered  in  the  fall,  a  "b"  in  the 

Spring;  a  "j"  indicates  .i  course  ottered  lor 
(  redil  during  Interterm;  a  "c  "  indicates  a 
summer  course;  and  a  "d"  indicates  a  full- 
\cii  course  in  which  credil  is  granted  aftei 


two  semesters  and  the  grade  is  cumulative. 
The  same  course  offered  in  both  fall  and 
spring  is  assigned  the  same  number  and 
listed  separately  with  the  indication  that  the 
spring  course  is  a  repetition  of  the  fall  course. 
For  example: 

ENG  101a     Forms  of  Writing 
ENG  101b     A  repetition  of  101a 

A  course  in  which  the  spring  semester  is  a 
continuation  of  the  fall  semester  is  given  the 
next  consecutive  number  and  listed  sepa- 
rately with  the  prerequisite  indicated.  For 
example: 

BIO  Ilia      Introduction  to  Biology 
BIO  1 1 2b      A  continuation  of  1 1 1  a 
Prerequisite:  Ilia 

Full-year  courses  are  offered  when  it  is  not 
permissible  for  a  student  to  receive  credit  for 
one  semester  only  (i.e.,  introductory  language 
courses).  In  all  other  cases,  the  course  is 
listed  "101a,  102b.  Prerequisite  for  102b  is 
101a." 

Language  courses  are  numbered  to  provide 
consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  elementary  course  in 
each  language  is  numbered  100. 

The  intensive  course  in  each  language  is 
numbered  HOd  if  it  is  a  full-year  course. 
Ilia  or  111b  if  it  is  a  one-semester  course. 

Intermediate  language  courses  are  num- 
bered 120a  and  120b  for  low  intermediate 
and  220a  and  220b  for  high  intermediate. 

Introductory  science  courses  are  numbered  to 
provide  consistency  among  departments. 

The  introductory  courses  that  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  major  are  numbered  1 1 1  (and 
112  if  they  continue  into  a  second  semes- 
ter). "Fast  track"  courses  are  numbered 
115  (and  116  when  appropriate). 

Courses  at  the  introductory  of  intermediate 
level  that  do  not  count  toward  the  major 
.ire  numbered  L00-109  ^l\  200-209. 

Courses  approved  for  listing  in  multiple 
departments  and  programs  are  identified 
by  the-  three-letter  designation  of  the  home 
department  and  described  in  that 

department's  course  listings. 
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( ourses  <  >t  siud\ 


Courses  with  Limited  Enrollment 

Seminars  are  limited  to  12  students  and  are 
open  only  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate 

students,  by  permission  ol  the  instructor.  At 
the  discretion  ol  the  instructor  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  chair  or  the 
program  director.  15  students  may  enroll. 
The  designation  that  a  course-  is  a  seminar 
appears  in  the  title  unless  all  seminars  appear 
as  a  separate  and  clearly  designated  group  in 
the  department's  course-  listing.  The-  currenl 
topic  if  applicable,  immediately  follows  Un- 
title of  the-  seminar. 

Colloquia,  primarily  reading  and  discussion 
courses  with  an  enrollment  limit  of  20,  are 
also  clearly  designated. 

Instructors 

The  following  symbols  before  an  instructor's 
name  in  the  list  of  members  of  a  department 
have  the  indicated  meaning: 
t       absent  for  the  sear 
*       absent  for  the  first  semester 
**      absent  for  the  second  semester 
§      director  of  a  Junior  Year  Abroad 

Program 
1       appointed  for  the  first  semester 
appointed  for  the  second  semester 

The  phrase  "to  be  announced"  at  the  end  of 
a  course  description  refers  to  the  instructor's 
name. 


Meeting  Times 

The  numerals  after  the  letters  indicating  days 
of  the  week  show  the  scheduled  hours  of 
classes  and  the  hours  to  be  used  ai  the  op- 
tion of  the  instructor.  Students  may  not  eled 
more  than  one  course  in  a  time  block  (scv 
chad  inside  back  cover),  except  in  rare  cases 
that  involve  no  conflict.  Assignments  to  sec- 
tions and  laboratory  periods  are  made-  by  the 
departments.  Where  scheduled  hours  arc-  not 
given,  the  times  of  meeting  are  arranged  by 
the-  instructor. 


Other  Symbols  and  Abbreviations 

,  dem.:  demonstration  course 
lalv.     laboratory 
Lee:    lecture 
sect.:   section 
Ks.:     discussion 


i   i     \  department  or  *  ollege  name  in  paren 

theses  following  the  name  ol  an  instRU 
tor  in  a  course  listing  indicates  the 
instnu  tors  usual  affiliation. 

(!•'.):  An    l     in  parentheses  at  the-  end  ol  a 
course-  desc  nptK  mi  designates  an  experi 
mental  course  approved  by  the-  Commil 
tec- <  hi  \cadc-nm  Policy  to  be  offered  not 
more  than  twi<  c- 

(C):   I  he  histi  >r\  department  uses  a   (     in 
parentheses  alter  the-  c  <  >urse  number  to 
designate-  colloquia  that  an-  primarily 
reading  and  discussion  a  >urses  limited  t<  > 

20  students. 

(L):    The  history  department  uses  an    I.'  in 

parentheses  alter  the  course-  number  to 

designate  lectures  that  arc-  unrestricted  in 
size.  Lectures  and  colloquia  are  open  to 

all  students  unless  otherwise-  indicated. 

L:     The  dance  and  theatre  departments  use 
an    L'  to  designate  that  enrollment  is 
limited. 

P:      The  dance  and  theatre  departments  use  a 
"P"  to  designate-  that  permission  ot  the 
instructor  is  required. 

AP:  Advanced  Placement.  See  p  85. 

S/U:  Satisfactory  unsatisfactory    See  pp  84  85 

[  )      Courses  in  brackets  will  not  be-  offered 
during  the  <.  uncut  year 

(  1      Course  listings  in  this  catalogue-  indicate- 
in  curly  brackets  w  hi<  h  area!  s)  ol  knowl 
edge  a  given  course  covers  (see  p.  53  for 
a  fuller  explanation).  Pk-ase  note- that 
certain  courses  (U)  not  indicate-  any  desig 
nation  as  decided  In  the  department, 
program  or  instructor  involved,  e.g.,  1  n 
glish  L01.  Students  who  wish  to  become- 
eligible  tor  Latin  Honors  at  graduation 
must  elect  at  least  one  course-  (normally 
four  credits)  in  each  of  the-  se-\en  major 
he-Ids  ot  knowledge  'applies  to  those 
students  who  begin  at  Smith  in  Septem 
ber  L994  or  latc-r  and  who  graduate  in 
L998  or  later),  following  is  a  listing  ot 
the-  major  fields  ot  km  >w  ledge  as  de 
scribed  on  pages  13-1  I:  multiple-  elesig 
nations  are  separated  by  a  ba<  kslash. 
e.g..  1L/H/F): 

L  Literature 

H  Historical  studies 

S  Soc  lal  seieiic  e 

N  Natural  st  ience 

M  Mathematics  and  analytic  philosophy 

A  The  arts 

F  A  foreign  language 
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Afro-American  Studies 


Associate  Professors 

Cynthia  Smith,  Ph.D. 

Louis  E.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Carolyn  Jacobs,  Ph.D. 


Instructor 

Ann  Arnett  Ferguson,  M.S. 

Lecturer 

■John  H.  Bracey,  Ph.D. 


Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies  must  take  two  of  Ilia,  113a  or 
117a. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Black  Culture 

An  introduction  to  the  multidisciplinary  field 
of  Black  studies,  its  relationship  to  women's 
studies,  ethnic  studies,  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  experi- 
ence of  people  of  African  ancestry,  focusing 
on  the  United  States.  {S} 
4  credits 
Ann  Ferguson 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

113a  Survey  of  Afro- American  Literature: 
1760  to  Present 

A  chronological  survey  of  Afro-American  lit- 
erature in  all  genres  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  to  show  the  evolution  of 
Afro-American  writing  as  literary  art,  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  histori- 
cal (  ontext  of  Afro-American  literary  expres- 
sion a\u\  to  aid  the-  student  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  aesthetic  criteria  of  Afro- 
American  literature.  {L} 
i  (  i  edits 

Cynthia  smith 
M  \\  F9  9:50a.m. 

117a  History  of  Afro-American  People 

An  examination  of  the  broad  contours  ot  the 
InstoiA  ot  the  Afro-American  in  the  United 

states   Consideration  of  the  cosmology  ol  the 

Wesi  Africans,  American  slaverj  systems  and 


the  Afro- American's  resistance;  the  rise  of  Jim 
Crow;  protest  philosophies  of  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Marcus 
Garvey;  the  tactics  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X  and 
Shirley  Chisholm.  {H} 
4  credits 
John  Bracey 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[201b  The  Literature  of  French-Speaking 
African  and  Caribbean  Peoples  in 
Translation] 

An  examination  of  the  cultural,  social  and 
political  relationships  of  French-speaking 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  as  reflected  through 
different  genres.  There  w  ill  be  an  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  novel,  poetrv  and 
drama  from  the  early  part  of  the  1900s  to  the 
present.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96.  |L) 
4  credits 

212b  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- 
American  Family 

Stud\  of  conceptual  models  in  family  studies, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  Afro-American 
family  from  a  social  systems  perspective.  Ex- 
tensive  consideration  given  to  the  influence 
of  historical,  cultural,  structural  and  class 
variables  on  contemporary  Afro-American 
families,  using  current  research,  family  cases 
and  implications  of  public  policy.  {S} 
i  c  redits 
Ami  Ferguson 
M  W  F  9^:50  a.m. 
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SOC  213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

THE  214a  Black  Theatre 

217b  History  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman  and  the  Feminist  Movement,  1830 
to  Present 

The  essential  concerns  of  Afro-American 
women  and  white  feminists.  Points  of  conver 
hence  and  differentiation  and  reasons  for  the 
association  or  dissociation  between  the  two 
groups  of  women  from  1830  to  the  present 
Contemporary  tentative  attempts  between 
these  groups  for  coalescence.  Recommended: 
Ilia  orb,  113a.  or  L17b.  {H} 
A  credits 
Ann  Ferguson 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

218b  History  of  Southern  Africa  (1600  to 

about  1980) 

The  history  of  Southern  Africa,  which  includes 

a  number  o\'  states  such  as  South  Africa.  Zim- 
babwe, Nambia,  Angola  and  Lesotho,  is  very 
complex.  In  addition  to  developing  a  historical 
understanding  of  the  Khoisan  and  Bantu- 
speaking  peoples,  students  must  also  know 
the  history  of  F.uropeans  and  Asians  of  the 
region.  The  focus  of  this  course  will  therefore 
he  to  understand  the  historical,  cultural  and 
economic  inter-relationships  between  various 
ethnic  groups,  cultures  and  political  forces 
which  have  evolved  in  Southern  Africa  since 
about  1600.  {H| 
1  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[SOC  218a  Urban  Sociology] 

[220a  Women  of  the  African  Diaspora] 

A  cross-cultural  examination  of  the  roles  of 
women  of  the  African  diaspora.  Selected  soci- 
eties include  those  of  North  America.  Latin 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean.  A  study  of 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  roles 
women  play  as  workers  in  both  the  public 
and  private  domains.  Issues  surrounding  in- 
dustrialization and  urbanization,  gender  rela- 
tions, religion,  politics,  health  and  class  will  be 
considered.  Recommended  background:  an 
introductory  course  in  anthropology,  sociology 
or  women's  studies.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
IS} 
a  credits 

ANT  231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 


237a  Major  Black  Writers 

This  is  .1  ci  mi  si-  in  which  we  read  five  w<  >rks 
In  black  male  writers  and  five  works  in 
black  female  writers  We  will  ask    among 
other  questions     what  role  gender  plays  in 
shaping  themes,  stnu  tuns  and  <  >thcr  literary 
devices  within  the  selected  works  We  will 
read  sir h  <.  lassu  works  .is  Native  \<>n.  Invis- 
ible Man  and  Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain 
along  with  such  newer  works  .is  Beloved,  The 
ColorPurple,  Wild  Seed  and  <  brregidora  {L> 
i  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 
M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

PHI  240b  Philosophy  and  Women 

243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  An  exami- 
nation of  the  ways  in  which  race  And  gender 
intersect  in  shaping  the  narrative  strategies  ol 
black  American  writers  ol  autobiography    We 
begin  with  Douglass'  Narrative  and  Linda 
Brent's  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girt, 
and  we  read  such  recent  works  as  Julius 
Lester's  Loveson^  and  Patricia  \\  illiams'  The 
Alchemy  of  Race  and  Rights.  |L| 
4  credits 
(.ynthia  Smith 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

PSY  267b  Psychology  of  the  Black 
Experience 

[270b  The  History  of  Afro- Americans  in 
the  South  From  the  Civil  War  to  the 

1950s] 

Topics  include  the  Civil  War.  Reconstruction. 
the  Populist  revolt,  disfranchisement  and  seg- 
regation and  the  reimposition  of  white  su 

premacy.  The  emergence  » >!  Black  colleges 
and  universities  during  the    segregation  era'' 
and  the  philosophies  of  Hooker  T   \\  ashing- 
ton,  W  .E.B.  Dubois  and  others  will  also  be 
discussed.  To  be  ottered  in  1995  %   {H| 
i  credits 

278b  The  60s:  A  History  of  Afro 
Americans  in  the  United  States  from  1954 
to  1970 

An  interdisciplinary  study  ol  \tro  American 
history  from  the  Brown  Decision  to  1970 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  fa< 

tors  which  contributed  to  the  "Civil  Rights 
Movements.''  the  rise'  of    Black  Nationalism*1 
and  the  importance  ol  Mm  Americans  in  the 

Vietnam  War.  Recommended  background: 
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survey  course  in  Afro-American  history, 
American  history  or  Afro-American  literature. 
Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  Recommended:  117.  {H} 

4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

REL  278a  Myth,  Ritual  and  Iconography 
in  West  Africa:  The  Yoruba 

[287b  History  of  Africa  to  c.  1900] 

A  survey  of  African  cultural,  economic  and 
political  development  from  prehistory  to  the 
beginning  of  colonial  rule.  The  course  sur- 
veys African  cultures  and  migrations  from 
6000  B.C.  to  c.  1900;  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  in  response  to 
the  continents  diverse  environments;  and  the 
notable  states  and  empires  of  the  Nile  Valley, 
the  West  African  Sudan,  the  West  African  for- 
ests, central  and  southern  Africa,  the  Swahili 
coast  and  the  interlacustrine  region  of  East 
Africa.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 

[THE  315b  Colloquium:  African  and 
Caribbean  Theatre] 

GOV  321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

[321a  Seminar:  Afro-American  Folk 
Culture] 

The  identification  and  clarification  of  Afro- 
American  folk  culture  as  an  artistic  and  cul- 
tural entity  through  an  examination  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  Western  culture.  Analysis  of  val- 
ues, cultural  mores  and  artistic  expressions 
through  the  study  of  African  backgrounds, 
the  oral  tradition  of  the  Afro-American  slave, 
the  dynamics  of  the  slave  community,  stereo- 
types and  their  relation  to  folk  culture,  folk 
culture  of  the  New  South  and  urban  North, 
evaluation  of  folk  heroes,  self-concept  and 
the  artistic  image  as  related  to  cultural  and 
political  forces  within  the  popular  culture. 
Prerequisites:  Ilia.  {S} 
i  <  redits 

326a  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural 
Development  of  the  Afro-American 
Woman 

I  \. mimes  the  Afro  American  woman  as  a 
member  oJ  an  ethnic  group.  Includes  stud)  ol 
the  development  ol  gender  and  ethnic  iden- 


tity, with  particular  attention  to  socialization 
processes.  Recommended  background  in 
Afro-American  history  or  literature.  {S} 
4  credits 
Ann  Ferguson 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

PHI  326a  African  Philosophy 

335a  Seminar:  Free  Blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Before  1865 

A  study  of  the  history  of  free  blacks  from  the 
17th  century  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1865.  A  major  problem  created  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  based  on  race  by  the 
1660s  was  what  was  to  be  the  status  of  free 
blacks.  Each  local  and  state  government  ad- 
dressed the  political,  economic  and  even 
religious  questions  raised  by  having  free 
blacks  in  a  slave  society.  This  course  will 
address  a  neglected  theme  in  the  history  of 
the  Afro- American  experience,  i.e.,  the  his- 
tory of  free  blacks  before  the  passage  of  the 
13th  amendment.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 117a.  {H} 
4  credits 
Louis  Wilson 
M  7:30-9  p.m. 

348a  Black  Women  Writers 

How  does  gender  matter  in  a  black  context? 
That  is  the  question  we  will  ask  and  attempt 
to  answer  through  an  examination  of  works 
by  such  authors  as  Phillis  Wheatley,  Pauline 
Hopkins,  Nella  Larsen,  Zora  Hurston,  Toni 
Morrison,  Alice  Walker,  Gayl  Jones  and 
Audre  Lorde.  {L} 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Smith 
M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[369b  Seminar:  Blacks  and  American 
Law] 

Selected  topics  in  Black  legal  liistory.  Historical 
continuity  for  the  changing  relationship  lx?- 
tween  American  jurisprudence  and  Black 
Americans  between  1640  and  1986.  Statutory 
and  case  law  that  determined  the  role  of  Blacks 
in  American  society  and  the  use  of  the  law  by 
Blacks  to  gain  civil  and  personal  rights  in  soci- 
ety. Prerequisite:  GOV  lOOd,  or  a  course  in 
American  history.  To  be  offered  in  L995-96.  IS) 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

Required  for  .senior  majors. 
1  credits 
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404b  Special  Studies 

i  <  ivdits 

Courses  in  other  departments  recommended 

for  and  related  to  the  major  in  At ro- American 
Studies:  [ANT  232a],  [340bl;  DAN  272a,  [375b]; 
ECO  230b;  GOV  31  lb;  HST  1  13a.  1 1  »b.  266a, 
267b,  273a,  275a,  276b;  PSY  267b;  SOC  203b. 


The  Major 


Adviser:  Cynthia  Smith. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Louis  Wilson 

Basis:  two  of  the  following:  Ilia,  113a,  117a. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  introductory  courses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  General  concentration:  four  100-  and  200- 
level  courses.  Courses  at  the  300  level 
may  also  be  used  where  appropriate; 

2.  Advanced  concentration:  four  courses 
organized  thematically  or  disciplinarily; 

3.  400a  or  b:  Special  Studies  (required  for 
majors  in  junior  or  senior  year). 

Internships  and  study  abroad  may  be  offered 
where  appropriate,  and  with  the  necessary 
permissions  of  the  department,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Academic  Policy  and/or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Study  Abroad. 

To  ensure  coherence  and  continuity,  courses 
taken  outside  Smith  must  be  approved  by  the 
department  chair  and  the  adviser. 


Honors 

Director:  Cynthia  smith. 

430d  Thesis 
8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  tor  the  ma 
jor,  including  the  required  Special  Studies, 
and  a  thesis,  normally  pursued  in  the  firs! 
semester  of  or  throughout  the  senior  year, 
which  substitutes  for  one  or  two  of  the 
courses  in  the  major  requirements  listed 
above. 


The  Minor 


Adviser:  Louis  Wilson. 


Basis:  two  of  the  following:  Ilia,  113a,  or 
117a. 


Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  basis,  four 
elective  courses  are  required,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  a  seminar  or  a  300-level 
course.  The  elective  courses,  chosen  with  the 
assistance  and  approval  of  the  adviser  for  the 
minor,  may  emphasize,  for  example,  litera- 
ture, history  or  the  historical,  social  and  liter- 
ary study  of  the  Afro-American  woman. 
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"Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 

American  Studies  and  of  History 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

of  History  and  of  American  Studies, 

Director 
Marjorie  Richardson,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
Marc  Pachter,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
"Sherry  Marker,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
•Robert  Nylen,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer 
2Kenneth  Hafertepe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 

Professor 
2Brenda  Jo  Bright,  M.A.,  Lecturer 
Richard  Todd,  B.A.,  Visiting  Writer 

American  Studies  Committee 

**Robert  Averitt,  Professor  of  Economics 
**Daniel  Horowitz,  Professor  of  American 

Studies  and  of  History 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of 

History  and  of  American  Studies 
Donald  Leonard  Robinson,  Professor  of 

Government 


Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Director,  Diploma  Program  in  American 
Studies 
Helen  E.  Searing,  Professor  of  An 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  Women's 
Studies  and  of  English  Language  and 
Literature 
t  Richard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology 
Richard  Millington,  Associate  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 
Louis  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies 
Susan  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
John  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  An 
Alice  Hearst,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Government 
Marjorie  Richardson,  Lecturer  in  American 

Studies 
Sherrill  Redmon,  Director  of  the  Sophia 
Smith  Collection 


Prospective  majors  should  take  HST  113a  and 
114b  plus  courses  in  both  American  and  non- 
American  subjects  in  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences. 

201b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
American  Society  and  Culture 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  concerns 
of  American  studies  through  the  examination 
ol  two  critical  periods  of  cultural  transforma- 
tion: the  American  Renaissance  of  the  1840s 
and  1850s,  and  the  1890s.  We  will  draw  on 
literature,  painting,  architecture,  landscape 
design,  social  and  cultural  criticism  and 
popular  c  ulture  to  explore  such  topics  as  re- 
sp<  >nses  t<  i  e<  <  >nomic  change,  ideas  ol  nature 
and  culture,  America's  relation  to  Europe,  the 
question  i  >f  ra<  e,  the  roles  ol  women,  family 
stru<  ture.  soc  ial  c  lass  and  urban  experience. 
Normally  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  Pre- 


requisite: HST  113a  or  the  equivalent,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructors.  Not  limited  to 
American  studies  majors.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Richard 
Millington 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

202a  Methods  in  American  Studies 

A  multidisciplinary  exploration  of  different 
research  methods  and  theoretical  perspec- 
tives (Marxist,  feminist,  myth-symbol)  in 
American  studies.  Prerequisites:  HST  113a 
and  1 14b  or  the  equivalents,  AMS  201,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  American  studies  majors.  {H/S} 
i  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m.;  T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 
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220a  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Magazine  in  American 
Culture.  This  course  will  explain  the  history  of 
American  magazines  and  their  effecl  on  our 
society  by  concentrating  on  a  tew  noteworthy 
periodicals  of  the  20th  century.  The  course 
will  consider  the  interweaving  ol  editorial  and 
business  decision-making  within  magazine 
companies,  the  purity  or  impurity  of  their 
journalistic  and  artistic  work,  the  effect  ol  spe- 
cific magazines  on  American  culture  And  the 
ways  in  which  the  magazine  trams  succeed 
and  tail.  The  last  third  of  the  course  will  re- 
\olve  around  the  cooperative  work  ot  several 
small  teams  to  create  an  editorial,  design  and 
business  prospectus  tor  an  imaginary  new 
magazine.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  |H/S) 
i  ^  i  edits 
Robert  Nylen 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

221b  Colloquium 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Popular  Culture  in  the 
United  States.  The  focus  of  this  course  will  be 
on  analyzing  various  forms  of  popular  culture 
in  order  to  understand  the  relationships  be- 
tween media,  commodities  and  culture  in  the 
United  States.  The  course  will  examine  a  vari- 
ety of  popular  cultural  forms,  including  music 
and  dance,  romance  novels,  television  and 
film.  We  will  use  ethnographic  cases  and  cul- 
tural studies  approaches  to  consider  how 
popular  cultural  forms  work,  how  different 

!  cultural  forms  negotiate  and  resolve  very  dif- 
ferent sets  of  social  contradictions  and  what 
the  terms  of  those  social  contradictions  are  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  permission 

'  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  IS) 
■{  credits 

Brendajo  Bright 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[230a  Colloquium:  The  Asian  American 
Experience] 

This  course  will  explore  the  experiences  of 
Asian  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  placing 
!  them  in  the  framework  of  the  far-reaching 
and  turbulent  social  and  political  changes  in 
an  industrializing  country:  how  their  lives 
were  altered  in  an  alien  society;  the  socioeco- 
nomic effects  of  racism;  the  different  experi- 
ences of  men  and  women  depending  on  his- 
torical time  and  geographic  origins;  their 
sense  of  identity:  the  impacts  of  major  events 
such  as  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War.  as 
well  as  postindustrialism  today.  Why  are 


Asian  Americans  o  tnsidered  the   m<  »del  minor 

i!\    ?    \re  the\    imbued  With  a  strong  cultural 

work  ethic'  what  d<>cs  u  mean  to  be   Ameri 
can"  and  \et  be  considered  a  stranger  from  a 
different  sin  »re?  Readings  t<  >r  the-  <  i  >urse  w  ill 
include-  historical  and  anthropological  studies 
as  well  as  fictional  mate-rial  Admission  b\  per- 
mission ol  ttu-  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to 
j^  Expected  to  be  offered  in  1995  96  |H/S| 
i  credits 

302b  Seminar:  The  Material  Culture  of  New 
England,  1630-1860 

Using  the  collections  ol  Historic  Deerfield,  Inc  . 
and  the  environment  ol  Deerfield,  Massachu 

setts,  students  e\pl<  >re  the-  rel.itH  tnship  « »1  a 

wide  variety  ol  objects  (architecture,  furniture. 
ceramics  and  textiles)  t<  >  \ew  England  s  his- 
tory. Enrollment  limited.  |H/A) 
4  credits 

Kenneth  fiafertepe 
M  2—4  p.m. 

340b  Symposium  in  American  Studies 

Limited  to  senior  majors.  Contact  American 
Studies  ottk  e  tor  details. 

A.  Topic  in  Political  Economy 

Topic  tor  lWt-l)S:  i.os  Angeles.  Los  Angeles 
has  been  variously  described  as    the-  cit\  of  the 
future,"  "city  on  the  edge.'  "city  ol  the-  Pa<  ifi< 
Rim"  and.  most  recently,  as  a  city  thai  exempli- 
fies the  worst  in  American  cities.  This  course 
will  focus  on  Los  Angeles  as  a  post-industrial 
American  city,  examining  from  a  variety  ol  per 
spectives  how  it  is  constituted  in  economic 
political  and  cultural  terms.  I  low  are  urban 
economies  structured?  Hero  dn  they  operate  in 
the  context  of  an  international  economy?  How 
do  cycles  of  industrialization  and  deindustriali- 
zation  affect  race  relations  and  politics?  How 
does  Los  Angeles  as  a   place"  influence  the 
production  of  American  culture-  and  subcul- 
tures? what  were  the  causes  of  the  Los  Angeles 

riots    and.  as  Rodney  King  asks.    \\  h\  can't 
we  all  get  along?"  We  will  examine  these  ques- 
tions and  more  through  course  readings,  novels 
and  films.  {S} 

i  ( redits 

Brenda  Jo  Bright 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

B.  Topic  in  Cultural  Studies 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Biography  and  Autobiogra- 
phy. Alter  a  look  at  some  ol  the  theoretical 

issues  raised  by  the-  writing  ot  life  stories,  we 
will  read  works  that  dramatize  key  issues  ,\nd 
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themes.  Using  the  resources  of  the  Sophia 
Smith  Collection  and  the  Smith  College  Ar- 
chives, each  student  will  research  and  write  a 
biographical  study.  {H} 
i  credits 

Helen  Lefkountz  Horowitz 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

350a  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

An  examination  of  contemporary  American 
issues  through  die  works  of  such  literary  jour- 
nalists as  Jamaica  Kincaid,  John  McPhee,  Tom 
Wolfe,  Joan  Didion  and  Jessica  Mitford;  and 
intensive  practice  in  expository  writing  to  de- 
velop the  student's  own  skills  in  analyzing  com- 
plex social  issues  and  expressing  herself  artfully 
in  this  form.  May  be  repeated  with  a  different 
instructor  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Program.  Enrollment  limited.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  {I7S} 
4  credits 
Sherry  Marker 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

351b  Seminar:  Writing  About  American 
Society 

A  repetition  of  350a.  {L/S} 

4  credits 

S.  Richard  Todd 

Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

Admissic  >n  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  director. 
8  credits 

Internship  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

To  enable  qualified  students  to  examine,  un- 
der the  tutelage  oi  outstanding  scholars,  some 
ol  the  fines!  collections  <>l  materials  relating 
to  the  development  ol  culture  in  Ameri<  a, 
the  American  Studies  Program  offers  a  one 


semester  internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  The  academic  pro- 
gram consists  of  a  seminar,  taught  by  a 
scholar  at  the  Smithsonian;  a  tutorial  on  re- 
search methods;  and  a  research  project  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Smithsonian  staff  mem- 
ber. The  project  is  worth  eight  credits.  Re- 
search projects  have  dealt  with  such  topics  as 
the  northward  migration  of  blacks,  women  in 
various  sports,  a  history  of  Western  Union, 
Charles  Willson  Peale's  letters,  the  rise  of 
modernism  in  American  art  and  the  use  of 
infant  baby  formula  in  the  antebellum  South. 

Interns  pay  tuition  and  fees  to  Smith  College 
but  pay  for  their  own  room  and  board  in 
Washington.  Financial  aid,  if  any,  continues  as 
if  the  student  were  resident  in  Northampton. 

The  program  takes  place  during  the  fall  se- 
mester. It  is  not  limited  to  American  studies 
majors.  Students  majoring  in  art,  history,  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  religion  and  economics 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Those  in 
project-related  disciplines  (e.g.,  art  history) 
may  consult  their  advisers  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  earning  credit  toward  the  major  for 
work  done  on  the  internship.  Applications 
will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

4 10a  Tutorial  on  Research  Methods  at  the 
Smithsonian 

Individual  supervision  by  a  Smithsonian  staff 
member.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C.  Graded 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  only. 
Donald  Robinson,  Director 
4  credits 

41  la  Seminar:  Telling  Lives:  20th-century 
American  Biography 

A  general  introduction  to  the  genre  of  biogra- 
phy with  reference  to  its  principal  practitio- 
ners in  the  English  tradition  from  Boswell  to 
Lytton  Strachey,  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  several  landmark  American  biographies, 
analyzing  the  uses  of  the  fonn,  the  relation- 
ship between  biographer  and  subject,  chang- 
ing fashions  in  biography  and  biography's 
links  to  the  novel,  to  history  and  to  psychol- 
ogy. Open  only  to  members  of  the 
Smithsonian  Internship  Program.  Given  in 
Washington.  D.C.  |H| 
t  credits 
Mart  Pachter 
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41 2a  Research  Project  at  the  Smithsonian 

Institution 

Tutorial  supervision  by  Smithsonian  stafl 

members.  Given  in  Washington,  D.C. 

l)(»uihl  Robinson.  Director 
s  credits 

Requirements  for  the  American  Studies 
Major 

Advisers:  Robert  Averitt,  Susan  Clark.  John 

Davis,  Richard  Fantasia,  Alice  Hearst.  Daniel 
Horowitz,  Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Richard 
Millington.  Donald  Robinson,  Peter  Rose, 
Helen  Searing.  Susan  Van  Dyne,  Louis  Wilson. 

because  of  the  wide-ranging  interests  and 
methods  included  within  American  studies, 
careful  consultation  between  a  student  and 
her  adviser  is  crucial  to  the  planning  of  the 
major.  Each  student  and  her  adviser  will 
work  out,  at  the  time  of  declaring  her  major, 
a  plan  tor  fulfilling  its  requirements.  These 
plans  may  be  revised  with  the  approval  of 
the  adviser. 

In  order  to  focus  their  studies  of  American 
society  and  culture,  majors  will  choose  be- 
tween two  concentrations,  Political  Economy 
and  Cultural  Studies.  Students  concentrating 
in  Political  Economy  will  examine  issues  of 
power  and  equality,  public  institutions,  social 
and  economic  history  and  structure,  political 
and  social  movements  and  large-scale  pro- 
cesses of  change  such  as  urbanization,  indus- 
trialization and  immigration.  The  Cultural 
Studies  concentration  will  explore  America 
through  its  characteristic  forms  of  expres- 
sion— literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
popular  culture,  mass  media — and  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  forms  and  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  structures.  The  past  as 
well  as  the  present  is  encompassed  in  both 
concentrations,  as  are  questions  of  race. 
ethnicity,  class  and  gender. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  HST  1 13a  and  114b,  or  the  equivalents; 

2.  201b  and  202a; 

3.  Seven  courses  in  the  American  field,  at  the 
intermediate  level  or  above.  Five  of  these 
courses  must  be  within  the  student's 
concentration,  two  outside  of  it.  At  least 
one  of  the  seven  courses  must  be  a 
seminar; 

4.  340b. 


In  addition,  students  are  strongly  urged  i<>  take 
one  oi  m<  >re  <  i  >urses  outside  the-  major  that 
will  enable  them  to  make  explicit  comparisons 
between  the  I  nited  States  and  another  society 

or  culture- 
Honors 

Director:  Daniel  Horowitz 

430d  Thesis 
8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

<s  credits 

Requirements:  the-  same  as  those  for  the  ma 

jor,  except  that  a  thesis  I  Bla)  will  be  Substi 
tuted  for  two  ol  the  seven  ( I  lUrses  m  the 
American  field.  The  thesis  will  be  follow  eel  In 
an  oral  honors  examination,  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester. 

Diploma  in  American  Studies 

Director:  Peter  Rose. 

A  one-year  program  for  foreign  students  of  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  or  graduate  standing. 

Requirements:  555a  and  556b  (special  semi- 
nars for  1  )iploma  students  onk  ).  three  other 

courses  in  American  studies  or  in  one  or  more 
of  the  related  disciplines,  and  American  Stud 
ies  570b.  Diploma  Thesis  (see  note  below  I 

555a  Seminar:  American  Society  and 

Culture 

Topic  for  1994—95:  Social,  Political  and  Cul 

tural  Issues  io  1880.  For  Diploma  students 

only. 

4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

556b  Seminar:  American  Society  and 
Culture 

Topic  for  L994-95:  Social  and  Political  Issues 
since  L880.  lor  Diploma  students  only. 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

M  7:30-9:3*)  pan. 

570b  Diploma  Thesis 

4  credits 

Peter  Rose  and  others 
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Adviser:  Scott  Bradbury,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 


Requirements  for  the  Ancient  Studies  major:  HonOFS 


Basis:  GRK  lOOd  or  LAT  lOOd  or  [111b]  (or 
the  equivalent);  either  [HST  202a]  or  [204a]. 
Competence  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basis.  Four  chosen  from  GRK 
(200-level  and  above)  or  LAT  (200-level  and 
above);  two  from  ancient  history  (200-level 
and  above);  and  three  from  such  courses  as 
ARC  211b,  ARH  [209b],  211b,  212a,  [214a], 
[215b],  [310b],  CLS  227a,  230b,  EDC  221a. 
[GOV  26la],  PHI  124a,  REL  210a,  220b,  285a, 
[287b],  [382b]. 


Director:  Scott  Bradbury. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  ma- 
jor, with  the  addition  of  a  thesis. 

One  examination  in  ancient  history  or  in 
classical  literature,  art,  religion,  philosophy, 
or  government. 


Note  that  because  of  the  prerequisites  in  the 
Department  of  Classical  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures, it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  to 
take  a  required  Latin  or  Greek  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 
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Professor 

••Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins,  Ph.D. 
fall  semester 


Chan; 


Associate  Professors 

*Frederique  Apffel-Marglin,  Ph.D. 
Donald Joralemon,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  spring 
semester 


Assistant  Professor 

Ravina  Aggarwal,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Arturo  Escobar,  Ph.D. 
Betsy  ShaUy-Jensen,  Ph.D. 
Ana  Ortiz,  B.A. 


Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  complete 
ANT  130  or  ANT  131  before  enrolling  in  in- 
termediate courses.  First-year  students  must 
have  the  permission  of  the  instructor  for 
courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

130a  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology 

The  exploration  of  similarities  and  differences 
in  the  cultural  patterning  of  human  experi- 
ence. The  comparative  analysis  of  economic, 
political,  religious  and  family  structures,  with 
examples  from  Africa,  the  Americas,  India 
and  Oceania.  The  impact  of  the  modern 
world  on  traditional  societies.  Several  ethno- 
graphic films  are  viewed  in  coordination  with 
descriptive  case  studies.  {S} 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon,  Lee.  M  W  2:40-4  p.m.; 
dis.  M  7:30-8:20  p.m.  or  T  8-8:50  a.m. 
Ravina  Agganval,  T  Th  9-10:30  a.m. 
Ana  Ortiz,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

130b  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology 

A  repetition  of  130a.  {S} 

4  credits 

Ravina  Aggarival,  Lee.  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10 

p.m. 

Frederique  Apffel-Marglin,  T  Th  10:30-11:50 

a.m. 


[131b  Human  Evolution] 
The  physiological,  social  and  ecological  pre- 
mises o{'  human  behavior.  Primate  social  and 
communication  systems.  The  biology  of  hu- 
man language.  The  cultural  and  physical  his- 
tory of  our  species  and  the  implications  ol 
our  biological,  social  and  technological  ca- 
pacities for  survival  in  the  21sl  century.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-90.  {H/N} 
4  credits 

231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

Africa  in  the  postcolonial  period  has  become 
emblematic  of  the  dislocations  which  have 
afflicted  the  Third  World   The  course1  will 
examine  the  social,  political  and  economic 
ramifications  of  such  issues  as  urbanization, 
class  privilege,  ethnicity,  changing  gender 
relations,  sectarianism,  civil  war  And  AIDS. 
We  will  explore  their  genesis  in  the  values 
and  expectations  of  traditional  African  societ- 
ies, in  the  claims  of  the  colonial  period  And 
in  the  intensifying  global  pressures  of  the 
postwar  world  and  Cold  War  politics   |H/S| 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[232a  Politics  in  Non-Western  Societies] 

The  nature  of  political  lvlu\  101  and  the  po 
litical  process.  The  biology  of  domination. 
Survey  of  traditional  political  systems  from 
the  hunting  hand  to  the  African  state  And  the 
Inca  Empire-.   The  continuing  vitality  of  trade 
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tional  values  and  strategies  in  the  colonial 
and  contemporary  arena.  Christianity,  pro- 
phetic sects  and  Muslim  fundamentalism  as 
instruments  of  political  action.  Forging  a  na- 
tional identity:  ideology  and  reality.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sub-Saharan  Af- 
ri<  a  and  on  the  native  Americas.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1995-96.  |H/S} 
i  credits 

233a  The  Anthropology  of  Religion 

A  surve)  of  the  main  fields  of  "religion"  from 
a  comparative  viewpoint.  The  topics  include 
religion  and  rationality,  myth  and  cosmology, 
the  relations  between  human  societies  and 
their  gods,  rites  of  passage,  ideology  and  na- 
tionalism. All  are  set  in  the  context  of  an  an- 
thropological understanding  of  religion  as  a 
social  and  cultural  phenomenon.  (E)  (S) 
4  credits 

Ravina  Aggarwal 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 


tion  of  the  Western  Economy  as  an  ensemble 
of  processes  of  production,  power  and  signi- 
fication, and  the  extension  of  this  system  to 
non-Western  societies.  Ethnographic  ac- 
counts of  resistance  to  the  process  of  incor- 
poration into  the  world  economy  by  peas- 
ants, indigenous  peoples  and  other  actors 
engaged  in  social  movements.  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 

237b  Native  South  Americans:  Conquest 
and  Development 

The  differential  impact  of  European  conquest 
on  tropical  forest,  Andean  and  sub-Andean 
Indian  societies.  How  native  cosmologies  can 
contribute  to  either  cultural  survival  or  ex- 
tinction as  Indians  respond  to  economic  and 
ideological  domination.  {H/S} 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


234b  Strategy  and  Sentiment: 
Perspectives  on  Social  Organization 

An  introduction  to  the  theories  and  methods 
of  social  organization,  focusing  on  the  role  of 
marriage  and  kinship  in  the  construction  of 
personhood.  A  cross-cultural  approach  will 
be  taken  to  explore  topics  like  the  meaning 
of  love,  family  networks  and  ritual  perfor- 
mance, kinship  and  political  power.  Case  ma- 
terials will  be  drawn  primarily  from  Asia  and 
North  Africa.  (E)  {S} 
i  c  redits 

Ravina  Aggarwal 
\I  \\  2:40-4  p.m. 

[235b  Ritual  and  Myth] 

The  first  pad  of  this  course  will  examine 
orality  and  literacy  in  the  context  of  the  study 
of  myth  as  well  as  the  mythic  character  of 
scientific  discourses.   The  second  part  of  the 
( <  >urse  w  ill  examine  the  effect  of  a  rationality 
dominated  knowledge  system  on  the  under- 
standing of  ritual.  Several  case-  studies  of  ritu- 
als in  both  Western  and  non-Western  societ- 
ies will  be  studied  as  emb  died  tonus  i  >i 
knowledge  and  effw  a<  \    Prerequisite:  130  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 

1996-97.  (S) 

i  i  redits 

[236b  Economic  Anthropology] 

The  stud)  ol  econom)  and  society  in  histori- 
cal comparative  perspective.  Cultural  analysis 
of  economi<  systems  and  practices.  Examina 


238b  Cultures  of  Terror:  Anthropological 
Perspectives  on  Political  Violence 

The  investigation  of  the  cultural  suppositions 
and  acts  that  engender  and  perpetuate  politi- 
cal violence  in  areas  ranging  from  Latin 
America  to  South  Asia,  Europe,  Africa.  Inter- 
disciplinary texts  including  prison  writings, 
ethnographic  accounts  and  cultural  critiques 
will  be  used  to  examine  torture,  disappear- 
ance, forced  labor,  colonial  processes, 
sexual/political  forms  of  domination,  ethnic 
chauvinism  and  fratricide  and  sacred  vio- 
lence. We  will  also  debate  how  best  to  write 
and  act  against  terror.  (E)  {S} 
4  credits 

Betsy  Shally-Jensen 
M  W  7:30-8:50  p.m. 

239a  Women  and  Resistance  in  Latin 
America 

A  reinterpretation  of  conceptions  ol  gender 
relations,  capitalism  and  class,  repression, 
resistance  and  social  change  through  an  ex- 
amination of  Latin  American  women's  per 
son.il  narratives  and  ethnographies.  Topics 
include  mothers  defying  state-  terror  and  cen- 
sorship; housewives  participating  in  mining 
strikes  and  rituals  to  the  devil;  shantytown 
dwellers  sun  iving  everyday  acts  of  violenca 
Recurring  themes  include  censorship  of 
memory  and  remembering,  silence1  and  voic- 
ing and  the  subversive  use  of  punitive  de- 
vices. (E)  |S} 
1  credits 
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Betsy  Shally-Jensen 
\l  w  7:30-8:50  p.m. 

24  lb  Anthropological  Perspectives  on 
Development  and  Its  Colonial  Roots: 
Legacies  and  Disruptions  of  Historical 
Processes 

This  interdisciplinary  course  will  explore  "de- 
velopment"  as  theory,  ideology  and  practice 
in  a  way  that  locates  development  within 
historical  processes  <>l  colonialism  and  neo- 
colonialism. Mow  are  differences  in  ethnicity, 
gender  and  power  engaged  by  development 
programs?  How  are  processes  of  state-build- 
ing, and  state  and  local-level  structures  of 
economic  exchange,  health  care  and  educa- 
tion affected  by  development'  What  alterna- 
tive strategies  can  be  envisioned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "mainstream"  development,  and  how 
have  grassroots  efforts  at  resisting  and  replac- 
ing hegemonic  projects  of  development 
fared?  Materials  will  be  drawn  primarily  from 
the  Caribbean  region,  with  additional  case 
studies  from  Brazil,  Malaysia  and  South  Af- 
rica. {S} 
4  credits 
Ana  Ortiz 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[242b  Psychological  Anthropology] 

The  anthropological  study  of  problems  in 
psychological  and  psychiatric  theory,  includ- 
ing the  nature  of  "primitive"  thinking  and  the 
relationship  between  the  individual  and  cul- 
ture. Historical  consideration  Of  theoretical 
and  methodological  issues  in  psychological 
anthropology,  such  as  the  mechanisms  of 
cultural  learning,  the  notion  of  psychological 
well-being  of  the  individual,  the  cross-cultural 
handling  of  psychiatric  disease  and  the  cul- 
tural determination  of  modes  of  thought.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S/N} 
4  credits 

243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gender, 

Knowledge,  Culture 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 

those  factors  implicated  in  the  creation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  current  ecological  crisis 
The  course  is  structured  around  three  catego- 
ries: gender,  knowledge  and  culture.  While 
not  exhaustive,  they  have  been  chosen  as 
promising  entry  points  into  the  stuck'  of  those 
practices  inimical  or  favorable  to  ecological 
health.  The  course  will  begin  by  taking  stock 
of  the  situation  ecologically  and  will  end  with 
a  suggestion  of  what  an  ecological  way  of 


life  might  look  like  Prerequisite:  l30orWS1 

250  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  IS} 

i  ( redits 

Frederique  Apffel  Marglin 

TTh  1    2:50  p.m. 

[244a  Woman/Body/Self  Cross-Culturally] 

The-  o  Hirse  w  HI  examine  <  riti<  ally  the  t  ategt  > 

nes    woman.'  '  bock  .    "self."  It  will  make  use 

( >t  extensh  e  material  m  >m  <  >ther  c  ultures  .is 

well  as  subcultures  in  the  I  f.S.  ami  draw  on 
feminist  anthropologists  and  on  women  writ- 
ers from  different  cultures,  .is  well  as  on 
feminist  historical  works  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  IS} 

t  credits 

[246b  Urban  Anthropology] 

An  introduction  to  the  theories  and  methods 
of  urban  anthropology.  Topics  will  include 
poverty  and  power,  religion  and  popular  cul- 
ture, urban  families  and  gender  roles,  ethnic 
identity  and  transnationalism.  To  be  ottered 
in  1995-96.  (E)  (S) 
\  credits 

248a  Medical  Anthropology 

The  cultural  construction  of  illness  through 
an  examination  of  systems  of  diagnosis,  clas- 
sification and  therapy  in  both  non-Western 
and  Western  societies   Special  attention  given 
to  the  role  of  the  traditional  healer    The  an- 
thropological contribution  to  international 
health  care  and  to  the  training  ot  physicians 
in  the  United  States.  Enrollment  limited  to  M). 
(S/N) 
i  credits 

Donald Joralemon 
M  W  lTa.rn.-12: 10  p.m. 

330b  History  of  Anthropological  Theory 

A  survey  of  anthropological  ideas  and  prac- 
tices from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Topics  include  social  evolutionism.  French 
and  British  structuralism,  cultural  materialism. 
symbolic  anthropology,  the  politics  and  poet- 
ics of  fieldwork  and  ethnography  and  experi- 
mental ethnography  (feminist,  indigenous 
and  self-reflective  ethnographv  >   ( )pen  only 
to  junior  and  senior  anthropology  majors  or 
minors.  |S} 
t  credits 
Arturo  Escobar 

T  Th  3—i:50  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged 
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Seminars 

[340b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of 
Development:  Identity,  Autonomy  and 
Resistance  in  the  Third  World] 

The  impact  of  European  political  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  since  the  L6th  century.  Fac- 
tors in  the  transformation  or  tenacity  of  tradi- 
tional institutions  and  values  with  particular 
reference  to  the  pressures  of  modernization, 
the  changing  roles  of  women,  Christianity 
and  sectarian  protest  and  strategies  of  resis- 
tance- a\k\  evasion  in  the  national  arena.  Case 
studies  will  focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
the  native  Americas.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  required.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
{H/S} 
4  credits 

34 la  Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology  and  Power 

The  exploration  of  ritual  strategies  as  an  in- 
strument for  political  action.  Comparative  sur- 
vey of  prophetic  cults,  sectarian  Christianity 
and  radical  Islam  as  vehicles  of  protest  and 
change.  The  role  of  millenarian  movements 
and  Liberation  Theology  in  the  creation  of  a 
national  identity.  Case  studies  will  focus  on 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  native  Americas. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  {H/S} 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Hopkins 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

342b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Anthropology 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Poetics  and  Politics  of 
Writing  Ethnography.  An  analysis  of  classical 
and  contemporary  ethnographies  as  con- 
structed modes  of  representation  by  focusing 
on  different  genres  of  ethnography  as  well  as 
on  the  literary  techniques  employed  in  the 
(  iv.it ion  of  texts.  The  course  will  highlight 
some  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  anthro- 
pological "truth"  and  its  place  as  a  discipline 
that  lies  between  science  and  humanism.  |S) 

I  <  red  its 

Ramna  Aggarwal 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[343b  Seminar:  Knowledge  and  Power: 
The  Encounter  Between  Western  Science 
and  India] 

Ihis  seminal  will  focus  on  India  and  the 
Wist    we  will  Inst  situate  the  dominant  way 
of  knowing  historically  and  identify  its  episte 
molog)  and  ontology.  We  will  then  look  .it 
the  impa<  I  \\  estern  s<  ience  has  had  on  In- 
dian ways  ol  knowing,  exploring  their  histon 


cal  roots.  We  will  follow  the  debates  in  India 
on  science  as  well  as  the  road  India  has 
taken  since  independence.  We  will  also  fo- 
cus on  resistances  to  the  dominant  model 
and  the  many  experiments  in  Gandhian  and 
alternative  science  going  on  in  India  today  as 
well  as  parallel  developments  in  the  U.S.  {S} 
4  credits 

344b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Medical 
Anthropology 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Healers  in  Cultural  Per- 
spective. The  seminar  will  focus  on  healing 
roles,  from  shamans  to  surgeons,  and  on  the 
cultural  underpinnings  of  their  practices.  Stu- 
dent projects  will  seek  to  extend  traditional 
ethnomedical  analyses  to  incorporate  a  po- 
litical/economic perspective.  Prerequisite: 
248  or  permission  of  the  instmctor.  |S/N} 
4  credits 

Donald  Joralemon 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

General  Courses 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 
and  senior  majors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

The  Major  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Frederique  Apffel-Marglin,  Eliza- 
beth Hopkins,  Donald  Joralemon. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Donald 
Joralemon. 

Requirements:  130  or  131  (basis).  530.  one 
seminar  in  the  department,  and  five  addi- 
tional courses  in  anthropology.  The  remain- 
ing three  courses  ma)  be  in  anthropology  or 
in  related  subjects  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser. 

Students  majoring  in  anthropology  are  en- 
couraged to  consider  an  academic  program 
abroad  during  their  junior  year.  In  the  past, 
majors  have  spent  .1  term  or  year  in  India, 
Kenya,  Nigeria,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Peru. 
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Mexico.  Sri  Lanka,  Singapore  and  the  Philip 
pines.  Students  planning  to  spend  the  junior 

year  abroad  should  take  at  least  one  hut  pre! 
erably  two  courses  in  anthropology  during 

the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  concentrating  In  archaeology  or  physi- 
cal anthropology  may  take  advantage  of  the 

excellent  resources  in  these  two  areas  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  or  enroll  in  a 
fieldwork  program  at  a  training  university 
during  their  junior  year.  The  concentration 
may  he  undertaken  either  within  the  anthro- 
pology major  or  as  a  minor  in  anthropologi- 
cal archaeology  'see  below). 

The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Advisers:  Frederique  Apffel-Marglin.  Richard 
Fantasia.  Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 
Donald  Joralemon.  Patricia  Miller,  Peter  Rose. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociol- 
ogy program  and  one  in  the  anthropology 
program. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above  the 
basis. 


Basis   130  or  131  for  the  anthropology  major, 
\vi   L30  or  \\l   131  m^\  SOC  101  for  the 
sociology  and  anthropology  major 

430d  Thesis 
8  ( redits 

431a  Thesis 

S  credits 

432d  Thesis 
12  credits 

Requirements: 

1.  A  t(  >tal  ( >f  eight  a  turses  ah<  >\  e  the  hasis. 
including  all  the  requirements  tor  the 
major. 

2.  A  thesis  (430,  432 1  written  during  tw  1 1 
semesters,  or  a  thesis  <  131)  written  during 
one  semester. 

3.  An  oral  examination  on  the  thesis 

Concentration  in  Anthropological 
Archaeology 

Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  anthropo- 
logical archaeology  within  the  Archaeology 
Minor  (see  pp.  108-109)  should  take  AR< 
211  and  ANT  131  at  Smith.  A  number  nt 
courses  in  archaeologv  are  available  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Among  those 
which  will  he  offered  in  1994-95  are 


SOC  101  (basis)  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131 
(hasis),  SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330,  a  semi- 
nar in  sociology,  a  seminar  in  the  anthropol- 
ogy department,  two  additional  courses  in 
sociology,  three  additional  courses  in  anthro- 
pology. 

The  Minor  in  Anthropology 

Advisers:  Frederique  Apffel-Marglin,  Eliza- 
beth  Hopkins,  Donald  Joralemon. 

Basis:  130  or  131. 

Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  hasis.  five 
elective  courses  are  required,  one  of  which 
must  be  either  330b  or  a  seminar  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Honors 


Director:  Frederique  Apffel-Marglin. 


ANTH  367b       Archaeology  Survey:  Method 

and  Practice 
ANTH  369a        North  American  Archaeology 
ANTH  397a        Andean  Archaeology  and  Pre- 

tiistory 
ANTH  397b        Anthropology  i)\  Material 

Culture 
ANTH  582b       History  of  Archaeology 

Concentration  in  Biological 
Anthropology 

The  following  courses,  which  will  he  ottered 
at  the  University  n\  Massachusetts  in  Nc)t-1^. 
may  he  used  to  fulfill  a  concentration  in  bio- 
logical anthropology 


ANTH  208b 

Human  Ecology 

ANTH  271b 

Human  Evolution 

ANTH  317a 

Primate  Beha\  lor 

ANTH3~lh 

Primate  Evolution 

ANTH  397Da 

(".row tli  and  Development 

ANTH  597Ab 

Women  and  Health 

ANTH  597Bb 

Advanced  Skeletal 

ANTH  597Ca 

Human  Structure 

ANTH  597Ea 

Anthropological  Genetics 
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Archaeology 


Advisory  Committee 

*H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 
*Bmce  Dahlberg,  Professor  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature 
Karl  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature 
tjustina  W.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Classical 

Languages  and  Literatures 
**Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
Caroline  Houser,  Associate  Professor  of  Art, 

Director 


Barbara  Kellum,  Associate  Professor  of  An 
fRichard  Lim,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Thalia  Pandiri,  Associate  Professor  of 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 
Neal  Salisbury,  Professor  of  History 

Lecturer 

2Jane  A.  Barlow,  Ph.D. 


The  interdepartmental  minor  in  archaeology 
is  a  complement  to  any  one  of  several  depart- 
mental majors.  Archaeological  methods  and 
evidence  can  be  used  to  illuminate  various 
disciplines  and  will  aid  the  student  in  the 
analysis  of  information  and  data  provided  by 
field  research. 

211b  Introduction  to  Archaeology 

An  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  archaeo- 
logical inquiry,  drawing  on  material  selected 
from  American  studies,  anthropology,  art  his- 
tory, classics,  geology,  history,  religion  and 
Near  Eastern  studies.  Students  will  consider 
archaeological  method  and  its  application  to 
various  disciplines.  Central  to  discussion  will 
be  the  uses  of  archaeology  in  reconstmcting 
aspects  of  prehistorical,  historical  and  more 
re<  ent  human  life  and  culture.  {H/S} 
i  ( redits 

Jane  A.  Barhur 
I  Hi  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

RFX212b  Archaeology  in  Religion 
Studies 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

424c  Archaeological  Fieldwork 

Experience  in  actual  excavation  and  analysis 
of  its  results  at  an  archaeological  site  done  in 
a  program  under  supervision  approved  by 
the  Archaeology  Advisory  Committee.  Intern- 
ship must  be  approved  also  by  the  college 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs. 
2  or  4  credits 

Tentatively  offered  for  Summer  1995 
only:  Excavation  at  Caesarea  Maritima, 
in  Israel 

Five  weeks  beginning  June  5,  1995.  Lees  ex- 
tra. Open  to  all  students,  no  prerequisites. 
4  credits 

Bruce  Dahlberg  (Religion )  and  other 
Caesarea-consortiu  m  facu  It  \  > 

The  Minor 

Requirements: 


404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  Archaeology  Advisory 
( iommittee,  tor  junior  or  senior  minors. 
i  *  redits 


1.  ARC  211. 

2.  Fieldwork  is  normally  required,  whether 
for  academic  credit  or  without  academic 
credit,  and  it  can  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
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ways  and  plates.  Credil  for  academically 
approved  fieldwork  may  counl  as  one  of 

tht'  six  courses  required  for  the  minor.  A 
list  of  approved  field  programs  is  available 
from  the  Advisory  Committee. 
I.    Four  additional  courses  <  it  the  fieldwork 

carries  academic  credil  >  or  five  « it  the 
fieldwork  does  not  carrj  academic  credit) 
are  to  he  chosen,  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  adviser  for  the  minor,  from  the 
carious  departments  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  (above)  or  from 
among  suitable  courses  offered  elsewhere 
in  the  Five  Colleges.  A  list  of  possible 
courses  is  available  from  the  adviser.  See 
also  404a,  b  (above). 

No  more  than  two  courses  counting  toward 
the  student's  major  program  may  be  counted 
toward  the  archaeology  minor. 

Advisers:    Any  member  of  the  Archaeology 
Advisory  Committee  (above). 
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Art 


Professors 

Elliot  Offner,  M.F.A. 

1  [elen  Searing,  Ph.D. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie,  Ph.D.  (Art  and  East 

Asian  Studies) 
Chester  J.  Michalik,  M.F.A. 
Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko,  Ph.D. 
Dwight  Pogue,  M.F.A.,  Chair 
Gary  L.  Niswonger,  M.F.A. 

Kennedy  Professor  in  Renaissance 
Studies 

^arry  Silver,  Ph.D. 
2Andree  Hayum,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Susan  Heideman,  M.F.A. 
Caroline  Houser,  Ph.D. 
Craig  Felton,  Ph.D. 
A.  Lee  Burns,  M.F.A. 
Barbara  A.  Kellum,  Ph.D. 


Harnish  Visiting  Artist 

Mary  E.  Frey 

Assistant  Professors 

fBrigitte  Buettner,  Ph.D. 
*Martha  Armstrong,  M.A. 
John  Davis,  Ph.D. 
John  Moore,  Ph.D. 
Dana  Leibsohn,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Richard  S.  Joslin,  M.Arch. 
Carl  Caivano,  M.F.A. 
Katherine  Schneider,  M.F.A. 
Suzannah  Fabing,  A.M. 
2John  Gibson,  M.F.A. 
2Laura  Katzman 


Many  courses  are  offered  in  alternate  years; 
students  should  plan  their  schedules  accord- 
ingly. 

All  studio  courses  and  some  history  courses 
(colloquia  and  seminars)  have  limited  enroll- 
ment. During  advising  week,  students  who 
wish  to  take  these  courses  and  have  fulfilled 
the  prerequisites  should  place  their  names  on 
the-  appropriate  sign-up  sheets  available  in 
the  departmental  office.  Final  selection  will 
be  made  by  the  instructor,  based  on  this  list. 

Students  planning  to  major  or  to  do  honors 
work  in  an  will  find  courses  in  literature,  phi- 
losophy, religion  and  history  taken  in  the  first 
two  years  valuable.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages.  espe<  ially  German,  Italian 
and  Fren<  h.  is  re< « >mmended  l<  >r  historical 
c  ourses.  Bl< )  200d  is  re<  ommended  l<  >r  stu 
dents  with  a  -pen  ial  interesl  in  landscape  ar 


chitecture.  Each  of  the  historical  courses  may 
require  one  or  more  trips  to  Boston,  New 
York  or  other  places  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
study  of  original  works  of  art. 

Prospective  majors  who  have  received  Ad- 
vanced Placement  credit  but  do  not  pass  the 
ARH  lOOd  exemption  exam  need  to  take 
ARH  lOOd. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  art  are  prefixed 
ARH;  courses  in  studio  art  are  prefixed  AKS 

A.  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART 

Le<  mres  ( 1.)  are  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and  dis- 
cussion courses  with  enrollment  limited  to  20 
students. 
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Introductory  Course 

There  arc  no  prerequisites  foi   \K11  LOOd;  it  is 
open  to  everyone. 

Survey 

ARH  lOOd  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Art(L) 

Historical  and  analytical  study  of  representa- 
tive major  works  of  an  from  antiquity  to  the 
present.  Credit  is  given  only  upon  comple 
tion  of  both  semesters.  An  majors  must  take 
this  course  tor  a  letter  grade.  {H/A} 
8  credits 

Directory.  Caroline  Houser  <  first  semester); 
John  Moore  (second  semester) 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  pan.  and  one  50- 
minute  discussion  section. 

Lectures  and  Colloquia 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  who 
have  taken  ARH  lOOd.  Specific  requirements 
are  noted  in  the  course  descriptions.  First- 
year  students  need  the  instructors  permission 
to  take  courses  with  numbers  higher  than 
100  unless  the  course  description  waives  this 
restriction.  All  students  need  the  instructors 
permission  to  enroll  in  colloquia. 

Asian,  African,  Pre-Columbian 
and  Native  American 

[ARH  201b  Native  American  Art  and 
J    Architecture] 
I    An  introduction  to  Native  American  art  and 

architecture,  concentrating  nn  contemporary 

and  modern  traditions.  The  course  concen- 
;    trates  on  the  artistic  traditions  of  what  is  now 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  includes 
1    selected  traditions  from  Latin  America.  Rec- 

ommended  background:  lOOd.  (H/A) 
j    4  credits 

[ARH  203a  African  Art  (L)] 

The  archaeology,  architecture  and  arts  of 

Sub-Saharan  Africa,  from  c.  A.l).  500  to  the 

present.  The  course  will  include  museum 

trips.  Recommended  background:  lOOd.  (E) 

IH/A1 

4  credits 


prehispanu  Mesoamerica  emphasizing  the 
1  nsi(  ii  u  al,  political  and  socio-economk  con 
texts  oi  .in  and  an  hite<  ture  produced  be- 
tween 1500  B.C  and  1500  A  D  With  a  focus 
on  Aztec,  reotihuacano,  Maya,  Mixta  and 
Olme<  works,  we  examine  no*  city  planning 
and  ceremi >nial  architecture  have  been  in 
vested  with  a  significance,  the  political  mean 
ings  <>l  pre  Columbian  sculpture  and  the  cm 
rent  debates  m  prehispank  ail  hist.  »r\    <l  I 
{H/A} 
t  e  redits 
Dana  Leibsohn 
\1  \\    1:10-2:30  pin. 

ARH  205b  Great  Cities  (I  ) 
Topic  for  L994  95:  I'. iris  The  labru  and  mi 
age-  of  the  cit\  seen  in  planning,  architecture 
and  the  works  of  artists  and  writers.  |H/A| 
\  credits 
Helen  Searing 

M  W  2:40—1  p.m..  F  at  the  option  of  instruc- 
tor 

ARH  207b  The  Art  of  China  (L) 

The  art  of  China  and  peripheral  regions  .is 
expressed  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
porcelain  and  the  ritual  bronzes.  The  influ- 
ence of  India  is  studied  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  Buddhism  along  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Asia.  Alternates  w  ith  208. 
{H/A} 
\  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[ARH  208b  The  Art  of  Japan  (L)] 
The  an  of  Japan,  especially  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  color  prints.  Particular 
attention  given  to  the  roles  oi  native  tradition 
and  foreign  influences  in  the  development  of 
Japanese  art.  Alternates  with  207.  {H/A} 
t  v  redits 

[ARH  213a  The  Art  of  India  (L)] 

The  an  n\  India  and  bordering  regions  to  the 
north  from  the  Indus  Valley  civilization 
through  the  ancient  and  classical  Gupta  age. 
the  medieval  period  and  the  Mughal-Rajput 

period,  as  expressed  in  the  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  of  the  Buddhist. 
Hindu,  Jain  and  Muslim  religions.  {H/A} 
t  credits 


ARH  204b  Arts  of  Pre-Columbian 
Mesoamerica  (L) 

An  introduction  to  the  art  histon  of 
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Ancient 

[ARH  209b  Etruscan  Art  (L)] 
An  examination  of  the  forms  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  developed  by  the 
Etruscans  in  the  city-states  of  central  Italy 
from  the  eighth  through  the  second  centuries 
B.C.  The  "irregularities"  of  Etruscan  art,  its 
relation  to  Greek  art  and  the  questions  it 
[v  >ses  to  our  conception  of  the  canon  of 
Western  art  are  explored.  {H/A} 
i  credits 

[ARH  210b  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  (L)] 

The  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  mi- 
nor arts  of  Egypt  and  of  Cyclades,  Crete  and 
the  Greek  mainland  between  3000  and  1000 
B.C.  The  course  will  consider  the  rediscovery 
of  the  art  of  these  civilizations  on  modern 
times  and  the  modern  interpretations  of  the 
art.  The  course  will  include  museum  trips. 
(H/A) 
t  credits 

ARH  211b  The  Art  of  Greece  (L) 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  mi- 
nor arts  from  the  prehistoric  background  to 
the  late  Hellenistic  age.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

ARH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L) 

A  consideration  of  the  art  of  the  Roman 
world  as  the  first  "modern  art"  in  terms  of  the 
richness  of  its  stylistic  diversity.  Roman  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  and  painting  from  their  Hel- 
lenistic and  Etruscan  origins  to  their  late  an- 
tique/early Christian  phase,  seen  within  the 
context  ol  the  social,  political  and  religious 
environment  that  produced  them.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
TTh  9-10:20  am. 

[ARH  214a  Greek  Sculpture  (C)] 

Stud)  ol  (  .reek  sculpture  from  the  archaic 
period  through  the  monuments  of  Periclean 
Athens  to  the  diffusion  Of  the  classical  ideal  in 
the  world  ol  Alexander.  Attention  to  new  dis- 

(  overies  and  interpretations.  The  course  will 
include  class  in  museums.  {H/A} 
i  ( redits 


[ARH  215b  Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries 
(L)] 

A  study  of  selected  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sites  as  revealed  by  archaeological,  liter- 
ary and  historical  evidence.  Planning,  archi- 
tecture and  artistic  forms  as  shaped  by  social. 
political  and  religious  factors.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

Medieval 

[ARH  221a  Early  Medieval  Art  (L)] 

Architectural,  sculpted  and  pictorial  aits  from 
the  Migration,  Hiberno-Saxon,  Carolingian 
and  Ottoman  periods.  Exploration  of  early 
medieval  systems  of  representation,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  cross-cultural  relationships; 
"paganism"  and  Christianity;  royal,  monastic 
and  female  patronage.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  222b  Romanesque  Art  (L)] 

Architectural,  sculpted  and  pictorial  arts  from 
the  11th— 12th  centuries  in  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Italy  and  England.  Focus  on  spe- 
cific monuments  and  iconographies  studied 
as  shapers  of  cultural,  religious,  social  and 
gender  identities.  Offered  in  alternate  vears. 
{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  224b  Gothic  Art  (L)] 

Religious  and  secular  architectural,  sculpted 
and  pictorial  arts  from  the  12th  through  the 
early  15th  century  North  of  the  Alps.  Gothic 
visual  language  in  its  relationship  with  ur- 
banization, courtly  patronage,  rise  of  literacy 
and  changes  in  devotional  attitudes.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

Renaissance,  Baroque  and 
Rococo 

ARH  233a  Early  Italian  Renaissance  Art 

(L) 

Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture-  from 

\11^  to  I  175.  Recommended  background: 

lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate-  years.  {H/A} 

4  credits 

Craig  Felton 

W  \\   F  9-9:50  a.m. 
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[ARH  234a  Renaissance  Architecture  (L)) 
European  architectural  theory  and  practice,  1250 
1560.  Contextual  analysis  ol  innovations  in  Italy; 
character  and  purpose  of  their  subsequenl  trans 

mission  throughout  Europe  an  J  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  the  Americas.  Recommended  lurk 

ground:  KKkl.  ( )ffered  in  alternate  wars  {H/A} 
A  credits 

ARH  235b  Italian  Sixteenth-Century  Art  (L) 
Painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the  High 
Renaissance  to  the  last  years  ol  the  Counter- 
Refonnation.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Craig  Felton 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[ARH  24 la  Baroque  Art  (L)] 

Major  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 

17th  century,  especially  in  Italy,  France  and 

Spain,  will  be  emphasized.  Recommended 

background:  lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

(H/A} 

1  credits 

Craig  Felton 

[ARH  242b  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (L)] 

Special  consideration  given  to  the  work  of 
Bruegel,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  and  to  the 
development  of  landscape,  portraiture  and 
genre  painting.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  243b  Art  of  the  Spanish  Habsburgs 

(L)] 

From  Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
(Charles  I  of  Spain),  in  the  mid-l6th  century  to 
Charles  II,  the  last  of  the  line,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century;  a  survey  of  patronage,  especially 
of  painting  during  Spain's  "Golden  Age":  El 
Greco,  Ribera,  Velazquez,  Zurbaran.  Murillo. 
Recommended  background:  lOOd.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

ARH  244a  Baroque  Architecture  (L) 
European  architectural  theory  and  practice  in 
the  Age  of  Absolutism  and  the  nascent  bour- 
geoisie, 1563-1793.  Some  colonial  develop- 
ments also  considered.  Focus  throughout  on 
the  fundamental  interdependence  of  architec- 
ture and  society.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
John  Moore 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


ARH  246fl  Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

in  Europe  (I.) 

Painting,  architecture  and  sculpture  in  I 

rope-,  with  emphasis  on  developments  in  En 

gland  and  France.  Recommended  back 

ground:  lOOd.  {H/A} 

t  credits 

Helen  Searing 

M  \Y  F  11  a  m.-12:10  p.m. 

Modern 

ARH  251a  Nineteenth-Century  Art  (L) 

From  Goya  and  Jacques  Louis  David  through 
the  impressionist  and  post-impressionist 
painters.  Recommended  background:  LOOd 
{H/A} 
1  credits 

Jaroslaw  Lesbho 
T  Th  1-230  p.m. 

ARH  252b  History  of  Photography  (L) 
A  survey  of  photography,  photographers  and 
the  literature  of  photography.  Consideration 
of  the  formal,  technical,  historical  and  social 
factors  in  the  development  and  practice  of 
photography  since  1839.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Laura  Katzman 
T  Th  3-4:20  p.m. 

[ARH  253a  Arts  in  North  America: 
Colonial  Period  to  Civil  War  (L)] 
Art  and  architecture  of  the  English  colonics. 
the  early  U.S.  republic  and  the  antebellum 
period.  Emphasis  on  the  function  and  pro- 
duction of  portraits,  the  development  of 
genre  and  landscape  painting  and  the  ties  to 
European  modes  in  all  media.  Recommended 
background:  lOOd.  {H/A} 
i  credits 

ARH  254a  Arts  in  the  United  States  Since 
the  CivU  War  (L) 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  late  Nth  and  early 
20th  centuries.  Exploration  of  the  cultural 
legacy  of  the  Civil  War.  the  cosmopolitan  ails 
of  the  Gilded  Age.  the  development  of  early 
modernism  and  the  expansive  years  during 
and  after  World  War  II    Recommended  back- 
ground. l<H>d.  {H/A} 
t  credits 
John  Davis 
M  W   J:  t()— +  p.m. 
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[ARH  255a  Nineteenth-Century  European 
Capitals  (L)] 

"Reading"  the  major  metropolises  of  Europe 
through  their  planning  and  buildings;  special 
emphasis  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Subject  matter  will  include  the  ideo- 
logical, cultural  and  technological  compo- 
nents of  urban  development,  the  role  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  and  diverse  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  groups  and  the  contri- 
butions of  artists  and  authors  to  the  image 
and  fabric  of  selected  cities.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

ARH  256b  Twentieth-Century  Art  (L) 

Twentieth-century  movements  in  Europe  and 
America.  Recommended  background:  lOOd  or 
251a.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Leshko 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  257b  American  Architecture  and 
Urbanism  (L)] 

The  history  of  building  and  city  planning  in 
America,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  past 
200  years.  Recommended  background:  lOOd. 
IH/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  258b  Architecture  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  (L)] 

Modern  architecture  and  urbanism  from  1890 
to  the  present.  Recommended  background: 
lOOd,  202,  255,  257,  or  280.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

Courses  with  Topics  That 
Change  Annually  and 
Methodological  and 
Comparative  Courses 

[ARH  202b  The  History  of  City  Planning 
and  landscape  Design  (L)] 
Recommended  background:  loud.  {H/A} 
i  i  redits 

[ARH  205a  Great  Cities  (L)] 

Prerequisite:  mod.  {H/A} 
»  c  redits 


[ARH  260b  The  History  of  Graphic  Arts 

(C)] 

A  survey  of  prints  and  printmaking  from 
1400  to  the  present  in  Europe  and  America. 
Prerequisite:  lOOd.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  26la  The  Composition  of  Books 

(C)] 

A  survey  of  the  printed  book  as  an  art  form 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  century.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  12.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  280j  Museum  Studies] 

Prerequisites:  ARH  100  and  one  ARH  course 
at  the  200  level.  Enrollment  limited  to  10.  (E). 
{H/A} 

3  credits 

Suzannah  Fabing  (Director  and  Chief  Cura- 
tor, Smith  College  Museum  of  Art) 

ARH  290a  Architectural  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Gardens  and  Utopias  in 
the  Early  Modern  World.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  {H/A} 

4  credits 
fohn  Moore 

T  3-4:50  p.m.,  additional  hour  to  be  arranged 

ARH  290b  Architectural  Studies  (C) 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Move- 
ment in  Europe  and  America.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Helen  Searing 
M  7:30-10  p.m. 

ARH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 

An  examination  of  the  work  of  the  major 
theorists  who  have  structured  the  discipline 
of  art  history.  Recommended  for  junior  and 
senior  majors.  Prerequisites:  lOOd  and  one 
200-level  art  history  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

ARH  292b  Film  and  Art  History  (C) 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Engendering  Stardom: 
The  Construction  of  Female  Personas  in  Hol- 
lywood Film.  This  course  will  consider  the 
visual  structuring  of  the  screen  personas  oi 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Bette  Davis  and  Marilyn 
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Monroe.  By  analyzing  a  series  oi  films  pro 
duced  to  feature  each  actress,  we'll  focus  on 
codes  of  dress,  gesture  and  spectatorship,  in 
seeking  a  historical  understanding  of  the  (  ul 
tnral  construction  of  gender  and  the  complex 
visual  fascination  of  the  cinematic  image  Pre 
requisites:  lOOd  and  a  200-level  course-  in 
20th  century  an  or  permission  ol  the  tnstruc 
tor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Screening  fee 
(H/A| 
4  credits 
Barbara  Kellum 
I    111  9-10:20  a.m.;  film  M  7-9  pan. 

ARH  293a  Art  Historical  Studies  (C) 
Topic  lor  1994-95:  Art  in  Antwerp  L500- 
loso.  Colloquium  investigation  of  paintings 
and  graphics  in  the  leading  center  of  Early 
Netherlandish  commerce,  learning  and  art. 
locus  on  artists  will  include:  Bosch,  Massys, 
Bruegel,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck.  Attention  to  the 
rise  of  an  open  art  market  in  paintings  and  in 
prints  as  well  as  to  the  rise  of  Specialized  pic- 
torial genres,  such  as  landscape,  market  or 
peasant  scenes,  still  life.  Class  project  will 
involve  collaborative  development  of  hypo- 
thetical museum  exhibition,  plus  critical 
evaluation  of  recent  displays  of  Antwerp  im- 
ages <esp.  Boston,  1993).  Prerequisite:  lOOd. 
IH/A} 
t  credits 
Larry  Silver 

\\   1:  KM  p.m..  additional  hour  to  he  ar- 
ranged 

ARH  293b  Art  Historical  Studies  (C) 
Topic  A:  Roman  Interiors:  Domestic 
Space  as  Cultural  Representation 
From  the  humblest  to  the  grandest,  ancient 
Roman  houses,  villas  and  apartments  often 
present  spatial  configurations  and  juxtaposi- 
tions of  wall-paintings,  gardens  and  objects 
of  display  that  may  initially  seem  bewildering 
to  the  modern  eye.  Analyzed  in  context, 
however,  these  domestic  spaces  have  much 
to  reveal  about  family  patterns  and  the  theat- 
rics of  social  interactions  in  everyday  life. 
Comparisons  will  be  made  with  the  orches- 
trations of  domestic  spaces  in  other  times  and 
places  in  order  to  better  assess  our  own  pre- 
suppositions. {H/A> 
t  credits 

Barbara  Kellum 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


Topic  B:  The  Fainted  Altarpiccc  in  the 
Renaissance 

Examination,  through  visual  analysis  and  re- 
lated t  in u  .il  readings,  <  >t  a  pi<  ture  t\  pe  tun 
damental  t<>  the-  development  <>i  Western 
painting.  Using  key  examples  horn  both  Italy 
and  Northern  Eur >pe,  the  <  lass  will  c onsider 
issiu-s  ol  artistii  style  m\^\  invention,  patron- 
age, liturgical  setting,  specialized  function 
and  audience,  as  well  as  the  reception  <>t  se 
lee  ted  works  m  the-  modem  era   Prerequisite: 

LOOd.  IH/A} 

i  ^  redits 

Andree  //avion 
W  1:10-3  pin 

Topic  C:  Classical  Mythology  in  Western 
Art 

Since  the  beginning  <  >t  history,  artists  have 
used  stories  about  gods  and  heroes  to  allude- 
to  human  relationships  on  specific  and  uni- 
versal levels  in  ways  that  were  recognized  by 
their  contemporaries  but  are  often  lost  to 
viewers  today.  This  colloquium  will  consider 
mythological  allusions  in  art  from  ancient 
Greece  to  modern  times.  Attention  given  to 
changing  choices  and  interpretations  ol 
myths  in  various  cultures  and  to  religious  And 
social  values  the  differences  reveal.  Prerequi- 
site: lOOd  or  CLS  227.  {H/A| 
4  credits 
Caro/iuc  Houser 
T  3-4:S0  p.m. 

Cross-listed  and 
Interdepartmental  Courses 

Although  the  following  courses  are  listed  in 
other  departments,  student  ma\  receive  credit 
for  them  toward  the-  Art  Histoid  major  and 
minor. 

AMS  302b  The  Material  Culture  of  New 
England  1630-1860 

Not  tor  seminar  credit  in  an  history. 

[EAS  270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian 
Studies:  The  Art  of  Korea  (C)] 

EAS  279b  The  Art  and  CulUire  of  Tibet  (C) 

[HST  218a  Thought  and  Art  in  China  ((".)] 

REL  27*a  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Bud- 
dhist Art  (L) 
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Seminars  and  Special  Studies 

Seminars  require  both  an  oral  presentation 
and  a  substantive  research  paper. 

The  prerequisites  for  enrolling  in  a  seminar 
normally  are:  (1)  a  course  in  the  same  area  at 
the  200  level;  (2)  the  permission  of  the  in- 
structor; (3)  junior  or  senior  standing.  Semi- 
nars arc  limited  to  enrollments  of  12. 

[ARH  304b  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania  and  the 
Americas] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  310b  Studies  in  Greek  Art] 

{H/A} 
i  credits 

[ARH  315b  Studies  in  Roman  Art] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  321b  Studies  in  Medieval  Art] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  331b  Studies  in  Northern  European 

Art] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 

[ARH  333a  Studies  in  Italian  Renaissance 

Art] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 

ARH  342b  Studies  in  Seventeenth-Century 
Art 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Arts  in  17th-Century 
France.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
John  Moon' 
M  1:10-3  p.m. 

[ARH  348b  Studies  in  English  Art, 
Architecture  and  Design  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century] 

Emphasis  on  the  relationships  among  litera- 
ture, sex  ial  theory  and  the  arts.  {H/A} 
i  ( redits 


ARH  351b  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century 
European  Art 

{H/A} 
4  credits 
Jaroslaw  Lesbko 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

ARH  352a  Studies  in  Art  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Originals,  Copies  and 
Fakes.  A  study  of  original  works  of  art  and 
differences  between  them  and  various  repli- 
cas and  imitations.  How  can  we  distinguish 
between  originals,  copies  and  fakes?  What 
are  the  cultural  characteristics  or  environ- 
ments that  produce  original  works  of  art, 
those  that  quote  or  copy  established  compo- 
sitions and  those  in  which  fakes  or  forgeries 
abound?  What  contributions  can  art  conser- 
vators and  science  make  to  art  historical  ex- 
aminations? Students  will  work  directly  with 
original  works  of  art  in  the  Smith  College 
museum  and  visit  collections  and  conserva- 
tion laboratories  in  other  museums.  Conser- 
vation study  directed  by  David  Dempsey. 
Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  the  history  of  art 
at  the  200  level  and  permission  of  the  in- 
stmctor.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
Caroline  Houser 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

ARH  354b  Studies  in  American  Art 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Women  and  Art  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century.  An  exploration  of 
American  women  as  producers  and  subjects 
of  late  19th-century  visual  culture.  Our  inves- 
tigation will  include  the  changing  possibili- 
ties of  artistic  training  and  practice,  the  na- 
ture of  gendered  space,  the  "aesthetici/ation" 
of  turn-of-the-century  culture  and  the  ideo- 
logical underpinnings  of  such  concepts  as 
"allegory,"  "reverie"  and  "melancholy." 
Throughout  we  will  be  sensitive  not  only  to 
the  variety  of  roles  assigned  women  In 
mainstream  19th-century  American  culture, 
but  also  to  the  roles  women  artists  were  able 
to  define  for  themselves  in  an  era  of  com- 
plex societal  change.  {H/A} 
4  credits 
John  Paris 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[ARH  356a  Studies  in  Twentieth-Century 
Art] 

{H/A} 
4  credits 
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ARH  359a  Studies  in  Modern  Architecture 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Regionalism  in  American 
Architecture.  |H/A} 
»  credits 
Helen  Searing 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[ARH  375b  Studies  in  Asian  Art] 

IH/A} 
t  credits 

ARH  400a  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARH  408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Graduate  Courses 


Introductory  Courses 

Studio  touisc-s  .ii  the  100  level  are  designed 
to  accept  all  interested  students  with  or  with 
out  previous  an  experience  Enrollmenl  is 
limited  to  20,  or  in  some  cases  L5,  per  se< 
tion.  Two  100  level  ^  i  >uis<.-s  are  generally 
considered  the  prerequisities  for  200  and 
300  level  courses,  unless  otherwise  indicated 
in  the  course  description.  However,  the  sex 
ond  LOO-level  course  may  he  taken  during 
the  same  semester  as  an  upper-level  course, 
with  the  permission  ol  the-  instructor. 

ARS  l6la  Design  Workshop  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  stuck  of  the  basic  principles  of  design.  {A} 
i  credits 

A.  Lee  Bun  is.  Director 

M  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  A.  Lee  Bums.  \Y  I  8-10:50 
a.m..  Chester Michalik 


ARH  580a  Advanced  Studies 

{  or  8  credits 

ARH  580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 

ARH  580d  Advanced  Studies 

5  credits 

ARH  590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


B.  STUDIO  COURSES 

A  fee  for  basic  class  materials  is  charged  in 
all  studio  courses.  The  individual  student  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  any  addi- 
tional supplies  she  may  require.  The  depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  retain  examples  of 
work  done  in  studio  courses. 

It  is  recommended  that  studio  an  majors  ful- 
fill the  ARH  lOOd  requirement  in  the  first  or 
second  year. 

All  studio  courses  require  extensive  work 
beyond  the  six  scheduled  class  hours. 


ARS  l6lb  Design  Workshop  I 

A  repetition  of  l6la.  |A} 

4  credits 

A.  Lee  Burns,  Director 

T  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  Carl  Caivano;  T  Th  \-\ 

p.m.,  Ca rl  Ca iva no 

[ARS  162a  Design  with  Computers] 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  study  of  basic  principles  of  design.  All 
course  work  will  be  developed  and  com- 
pleted using  the  functions  of  a  computer 
graphics  work  station.  Enrollment  limited  to 
12.  {A} 
4  credits 

ARS  162b  Design  with  Computers 

A  repetition  of  162a.  {A} 
4  credits 
Gary  Niswonger 
TTh  9-1 1:50  a.m. 

ARS  163a  Drawing  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 

a  study  of  the  basic  elements  of  drawing.  {A} 

4  credits 

Gary  Niswonger,  Director 

M  W  1:10-4  p.m..  Dwight  Pogue;  W  F  8- 

10:50  a.m..  Cart  Caivano;  T  Th  £-11:50  a.m., 

Katherine Schneider,  TTh  1-4  p.m., 

Katherine  Schneider 
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ARS  163b  Drawing  I 

A  repetition  of  163a.  {A} 

4  credits 

T  Th  9-1 1:50.  Martha  Armstrong:  T  Th  1-4 

p.m.,  John  Gibson;  W  F  8-10:50  a.m.. 

Katherine  Schneider 

ARS  171a  Introduction  to  the  Materials  of 
Art 

An  introduction  to  materials  used  in  the  vari- 
ous arts.  For  students  not  intending  to  major 
in  studio  art.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  {A} 
4  credits 
Elliot  Offher 
M  W  8-10:50  a.m. 

Intermediate  Courses 

Middle-level  courses  are  generally  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  two  100-level 
courses,  unless  stated  otherwise.  Students  will 
be  allowed  to  repeat  200-level  and  above 
courses,  provided  they  work  with  a  different 
instructor. 

ARS  262b  Design  Workshop  H 

Problems  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  de- 
sign, emphasizing  structural  awareness,  tech- 
niques of  fabrication  and  the  use  of  materials 
in  the  organization  of  space.  Prerequisite: 
l6la  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  16.  {A} 
4  credits 
A.  Lee  Burns 
MW  l:l(Mp.m. 

ARS  264a  Drawing  n 

Advanced  problems  in  drawing,  including 
study  of  the  human  figure.  Prerequisite:  163a 
or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 
Gary  Niswonger 
I    Ih  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  264b  Drawing  D] 

A  repetition  of  264a.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
{A} 

4  credits 

[ARS  265b  Color] 

smdio  projects  in  visual  organization  stressing 

the  understanding  and  application  of  color 
principles,  using  the  various  color  media, 
such  as  acrylic  paint,  colored  paper  and  light. 
Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b.  or  Dermis 


sion  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  {A} 

4  credits 

ARS  266a  Painting  I 

Various  spatial  and  pictorial  concepts  are 
investigated  through  the  oil  medium.  Prereq- 
uisites: l6la  or  b  and  163a  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
15.  {A} 
4  credits 

Susan  Heideman 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  266b  Painting  I 

A  repetition  of  266a.  {A} 
4  credits 
John  Gibson 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  267a  Watercolor  Painting 

Specific  characteristics  of  watercolor  as  a 
painting  medium  are  explored,  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  unique  qualities  that 
isolate  it  from  other  painting  materials.  Pre- 
requisites: l6la  or  b,  163a  or  b.  and  266a  or 
b.  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 

Susan  Heideman 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  269a  Offset  Printmaking  I 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  hand-drawn  lithographic  plates.  One 
project  will  feature  photo  halftone 
printmaking.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit.  Prerequisites:  163a  or  b  and  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
12.  {A} 
4  credits 
Pi  eight  Pogue 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  270b  Offset  Monoprinting] 

Printmaking  using  the  flat-bed  offset  press 
with  emphasis  on  color  monoprinting.  Pre- 
requisites: I'd  a  or  b  and  163a  or  b.  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  IS.  (A) 
t  c  teclits 

[ARS  271b  Graphic  Arts] 

Methods  of  printmaking.  with  emphasis  on 
lithographic  techniques  Prerequisite:  l6la  or 

b,  or  102a  or  b.  or  103a  or  b.  or  permission 
of  the  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
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Normally  offered  In  alternate  /ears.  (A} 
4  credits 


Richard Joslin 
I    111  9-11:50  .1  mi 


ARS  272a  Intaglio  Techniques 

An  introduction  to  intaglio  techniques,  par- 
ticularly collagraph,  drypoint,  etching  and 
engraving.  Prerequisites:  L6la  or  b,  or  l62a 

or  b,  or  163a  or  h.  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  |A} 
\  credits 

Gary  Niswonger 
TTh  \-\  pan. 

ARS  273a  Sculpture  I 

The  human  Figure  and  other  natural  forms. 
Work  in  modeling  and  plaster  casting.  Pre- 
requisites: lola  or  h  and  163a  or  b,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  16.  {A} 
\  credits 
A   Ice  Bums 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

ARS  275a  An  Introduction  to  Printing 

Setting  type  and  printing  books  and  ephem- 
era on  the  handpress.  Examination  and  study 
of  fine  printing  and  rare  books.  Enrollment 
limited  to  10.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {A} 
i  credits 
Elliot  Offner 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  276b  Calligraphy  and  Lettering 

The  an  of  writing  and  constructing  letters  and 

the  use  of  calligraphy  and  lettering  as  design 

Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {A} 

4  credits 

Elliot  Offner 

M  W  8-10:50  a.m. 

ARS  277b  Woodcut 

The  art  of  cutting  images  in  relief  on  wood; 
printing  from  the  woodblocks  in  black,  white 
and  colors.  Prerequisite:  l6la  or  b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
15.  {A} 
4  credits 
Elliot  Offner 
M  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  280a  Introduction  to  Architecture, 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Design 

Preliminary  instruction  in  drafting,  perspec- 
tive and  model  building,  followed  by  plan- 
ning and  design  problems.  Prerequisite:  lOOd. 
Enrollment  limited  to  24.  {A} 
4  credits 


ARS  281b  Introduction  to  Architecture. 

City  Planning  and  Landscape  Design 

A  continuation  ol  280a   Prerequisite:  280a 

Enrollment  limited  to  24,  {A} 

\  credits 

A'/c  hard  Joslin 

TTh  9-1  1:50  a  m 

ARS  282a  Photography  I 

An  introduction  to  visual  experience  through 
a  study  ol  the  bask  elements  ol  photograph) 
as  an  expressive  medium.  Recommended: 
L6l,  or  163,  Or  permission  of  the  instructor 
Enrollment  limited  to  20  per  section.  |A} 
4  credits 

To  be  announced,  T  Th  9-1  1:50  a  m  .  (  hester 
Michalik  \\  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

ARS  282b  Photography  I 

A  repetition  of  282a.  |A} 

4  credits 

Chester  Michalik 

W  F  9-11:50  a.m.;  W   F  1:HM  p.m. 

Advanced  Courses 

Advanced  courses  are  generally  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  one  intermediate 
course,  unless  stated  otherwise. 

[ARS  362a  Painting  n] 

Fainting  from  models,  still-life  and  landscape 
using  varied  techniques  a\u\  conceptual 
frameworks.  Prerequisites:  266a  or  h  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor   Enrollment  limited 
to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 

ARS  362b  Painting  n 

A  repetition  of  362a.  {A} 
I  credits 

Martha  Armstrong 
T  Th  1—i  p.m. 

ARS  369b  Offset  Printmaking  II 
Advanced  study  in  offset  printmaking  Em- 
phasis on  color  printing  combining  lithogra 
phy,  monoprinting  a\k\  woodblock  printing 

One  project  will  feature  photo  printmaking 
Prerequisites:  269a  a\^\  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  |A} 

1  credits 

Dwight  Pogue 
M  W  £-11:50  am 
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ARS  372b  Graphic  Arts  n 

Advanced  study  in  printmaking,  with  empha- 
sis on  etching  or  lithography.  Prerequisite: 
271a,  272a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {A} 
t  credits 

Gary  Niswonger 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  374b  Sculpture  n 

Advanced  problems  in  sculpture  using  bronze 
tasting,  welding  and  various  media.  Prerequi- 
sites: 273a  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12.  {A} 
[  credits 
A.  Lee  Bums 
MW  9-11:50  a.m. 

[ARS  376b  Printing  and  Graphic  Art] 

Design  and  printing  of  broadsides  and  books. 
Instruction  given  in  typography  and  woodcut. 
Recommended  background:  at  least  one 
course  in  the  graphic  arts  or  typography.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 

ARS  381a  Architecture 

Further  problems  in  design  and  planning, 
together  with  instruction  in  elementary  con- 
struction. Prerequisite:  281b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 


[ARS  383b  Landscape  Architecture] 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 

ARS  384b  Advanced  Studies  in 
Photography 

Advanced  exploration  of  photography  as  a 
means  of  visual  expression.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments and  self-generated  projects  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  critiques.  Prerequisites:  282a 
or  b  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15.  (E)  {A} 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  \-A  p.m. 

ARS  400a  Special  Studies 

Nonnally  by  permission  of  the  department, 
for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors  from  other  departments. 
1  to  4  credits 

ARS  400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

ARS  408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

All  students  interested  in  a  special  studies  in 
wood  must  first  complete  a  noncredit  course 
in  woodworking  given  first  semester  only. 
The  course  will  introduce  students  to  the 
proper  use  of  various  woodworking  ma- 
chines. Methods  of  designing  will  also  be 
included. 


ARS  381b  Architecture 

A  continuation  of  381a.  Prerequisite:  381a.  {A} 
4  credits 
Richard  Joslin 
T  Th  1-4  p.m. 

ARS  382a  Photography  n 

Advanced  exploration  of  photographic  tech- 
niques and  visual  ideas.  Examination  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists  and  traditional 
masters  within  the  medium.  Prerequisites: 
282a  or  I)  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {A} 
i  ( redits 

To  beannoum  ed 
TTh  l-i  p.m. 

ARS  382b  Photography  n 

A  repetition  ol  382a.  {A} 

i  .  redits 

To  beannoum  ed 

I  Th  9   II  so  a.m. 


Graduate 

ARS  581a  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

ARS  581b  Studies  in  Design,  Drawing, 
Painting,  Photography,  Graphic  Arts  or 
Sculpture 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

ARS  582d  Architecture 

(s  credits 

ARS  583d  Landscape  Architecture 

5  credits 
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Honors 

Co-directors  of  the  Honors  Committee: 

An  History:  Barbara  Kellum;  Studio  Art:  Gary 

Niswonger 

Basis:  ARM  LOOd. 

ARH  430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

ARS  430d  Thesis 

<s  credits 

Requirements:  ARH  LOOd.  ARH  291  is  recom- 
mended tor  an  history  majors.  Honors  candi- 
dates undertake  a  year-long  project  or  thesis 
(430d)  for  8  credits. 

Presentation:  The  candidate  will  present  her 
work  to  the  Honors  Committee  in  an  oral 
critique  or  defense  during  April. 


Gamma  (Renaissance,  Baroque  and  Rc*< 

234;  235;  241;  J  »J  243  244;  246;  531 
533;  542 

Delta  (Modem):  251;  252;  253;  254;  255 
258;  292;  548;  351;  352;  354;  556;  559 

lpsil<  »ii  (  \si.m    \fiu  an  and  Pre  (  i  dumbian) 
201;  203;  204;  207;  208;  213;  504;  575 

(  (  miiscs  w  uli  !<  ipi<  s  thai  (  hange  annually 
(ARH  205;  290;  2lM>  ma\  be  placed  in  [In- 
appropriate Alpha — Epsilon  groupings  de- 
pending i  >n  the  t<  >pi<  <  >f  the  <  <  >urses.  ( )ther 
courses  not  in  tin-  Mph.i    -Epsilon  list  ma\  he- 
counted  tor  credit  toward  the  major  hut  not 
toward  the-  fulfillment  ot  area  distribution. 

Plan  A,  The  History  of  An 

Basis:  LOOd. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Brigitte  Buettner,  Lee  Burns,  John 
Davis,  Craig  Felton,  Susan  Heideman, 
Caroline  Houser,  Richard  Joslin,  Barbara 

Kellum.  Jaroslaw  Leshko,  Chester  Michalik, 
John  Moore,  Gary  Niswonger,  Elliot  Offner, 
Dwight  Rogue.  Maiylin  Rhie.  Helen  Searing. 

Art  History  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 

Caroline  Houser. 

Art  Studio  Adviser  for  Study  Abroad: 

Dwight  Rogue. 

There  is  one  art  major,  which  may  he-  taken 
in  one  of  three  variations:  Plan  A  (The  His- 
tory of  Art).  Plan  B  (Studio  Art),  or  Plan  C 
(Architecture).  At  least  lh  courses  must  he 
taken  outside  the  an  department.  Students 
who  plan  to  major  in  ail  are  advised  to  take 
ARH  lOOd  in  their  first  or  sophomore  year. 

Areas  of  Study  (Alpha — Epsilon).  (  <  >urses 

in  the  history  of  an  are  dividied  into  areas 
that  reflect  the  various  time  periods  and  c  i\  l- 
lizations  studied  in  the  course-.  These  areas 
are: 


Requirements:  ARH   LOOd;  seven  additional 
courses  in  the  history  ot  an  (ARH).  including 
at  least  one  an  history  seminar,  one-  course-  in 
studio  art  (ARS).  The  se\en  semester  courses 
in  an  history  must  he  distributed  in  at  least 
tour  different  areas  <  »t  stud)    \lpha — Epsilon. 
The  studio  an  course  should  he  taker,  no 
later  than  the  first  semester  ot  the  junior  year 

Plan  B,  Studio  Art 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd  and  ARS  lMa  or  h. 

Requirements:  the-  hasis.  seven  additional 
studio  an  courses,  two  additional  an  histor\ 
courses  from  two  different  areas  ( it  study,  to 
he  selected  from  the-  list  beginning  with  Al- 
pha and  ending  with  Epsilon.  At  least  one-  ot 
the  seven  studio  courses  required  should  be 
a  Special  Studies  or  Honors  protect  taken 
during  the-  senior  year    Majors  arc-  also  en 
couraged  to  take-  one-  ot  the  follow  ing  de- 
sign-related courses  ARS  L6laorb;ARS  l62a 
or  b;  ARs  n  .,  or  b;  and  ARS  265a  or  b.  In 
addition,  seniors  will  he  required  to  install  a 
senior  show,  which  will  normally  occur  in 
the-  spring  semester 


Alpha  (Ancient):  209;  210;  211;  212;  214;  215; 
310;  315. 


Beta  (Medieval):  221;  222.  224;  321 
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Plan  C,  Architecture 

Basis:  ARH  lOOd,  ARS  280a,  ARS  281b.  and 
ARS  L62a  orb  or  ARS  l63a  or  b. 

Requirements:  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  three-dimensional  design  and  ar- 
chitectural drafting  (e.g.,  ARS  381a  or  b,  ARS 
383b,  ARS  262b,  and/or  their  equivalents  in 
other  valley  institutions)  and  four  semester 
courses  from  Plan  A  (those  which  cover  ar- 
chitectural and  urbanistic  monuments:  thus 
ARH  202,  204,  205,  212,  215,  222,  224,  234, 
244,  246,  253,  254,  255,  257,  258,  290,  359), 
and/or  their  equivalents  in  other  Five  College 
institutions,  of  which  three  should  be  courses 
from  two  of  the  Alpha  through  Epsilon  study 
areas.  Students  are  required  to  take  at  least 
one  colloquium  or  seminar  in  the  history  of 
art  and  to  submit  either  a  research  paper  or  a 
design  project,  which  ordinarily  will  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  a  300-level  course,  but 
which  may  result  from  an  Honors  or  Special 
Studies  project.  Students  who  contemplate 
attending  a  graduate  program  in  architecture 
should  take  at  least  one  semester  of  calculus 
and  one  year  of  physics. 

The  Minors 

Plan  1,  The  History  of  Art 

Designed  for  students  who  wish  to  focus 
s<  >me  of  their  attention  on  the  history  of  art 
although  they  are  majors  in  another  depart- 
ment. With  the  assistance  of  her  adviser,  a 
student  may  construct  a  minor  as  specific  or 
comprehensive  as  she  desires  within  the  skel- 
etal structure  of  the  requirements. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  art  history  faculty. 

Requirements:  ARH  100d;  any  three  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  history  of  art  at  the  100 
and  200  level;  and  at  least  one  art  history 
seminar  (a  300  level  course). 

Plan  2,  Studio  Art 


one  area  of  studio  art,  or  she  may  design  a 
more  general  minor  which  encompasses  sev- 
eral areas  of  studio  an. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  studio  an  faculty. 

Requirements:  163a  or  b  and  five  additional 
courses  in  studio  art,  of  which  at  least  three 
must  be  at  the  200  level  and  at  least  one 
must  be  at  the  300  level. 

Plan  3,  Architecture  and  Urbanism 

Seeks  to  draw  together  the  departments  of- 
ferings in  architectural  history  into  a  cohesive 
unit.  ARH  lOOd  is  recommended. 

Advisers:  John  Moore,  Helen  Searing. 

Requirements:  Five  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: ARH  202,  204,  205,  212,  215,  222,  224, 
234,  244,  246,  255,  257,  258,  290,  359. 

Plan  4,  Graphic  Arts 

Advisers:  Gary  Niswonger,  Dwight  Pogue. 

Graphic  Arts:  seeks  to  draw  together  the 
department's  studio  and  history  offerings  in 
graphic  arts  into  a  cohesive  unit.  The  re- 
quirements are:  (1)  163  (basis);  (2)  260  His- 
tory of  Graphic  Arts  or  261,  Composition  of 
Books;  and  (3)  any  four  from:  271,  272,  275, 
276,  277,  282,  372,  376,  382,  of  which  one 
should  be  at  the  300  level  or  a  continuation 
of  one  medium. 


I  >esigned  for  students  who  wish  to  focus 
some  ot  their  attention  on  studio  an  although 
they  are  majors  in  another  department.  With 
the  assistant  e  i  >f  her  .u  1\  iser,  a  student  may 
<  onstnu  t  a  minor  w  ith  primary  emphasis  on 
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Professors 

Richard  E.  White.  Ph.D. 
Suzan  Edwards,  Ph.D. 


Chair 


Five  College  Faculty 

Thomas  Travis  Amy.  Ph.D.  (Associate 
Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 

Tom  R.  Dennis.  Ph.D.  (Professor,  Mount 

Holyoke  College) 
William  A.  Dent.  Ph.D.  (Professor.  University 

of  Massachusetts) 
George  S.  Creenstein,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

Amherst  College) 
Andrew  Harris  (Associate  Professor. 

I  niversity  of  Massachusetts) 
Edward  Robert  Harrison,  F.Inst. P.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts  | 
Mark  Heyer  (Assistant  Professor,  University  of 

Massachusetts) 
William  Michael  Irvine,  Ph.D.  (Professor. 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Susan  G.  Kleinmann,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 


John  Kwan,  Ph.D.  (Professor,  University  <>f 

Massac  husetts  I 
Read  Predmore,  Ph.D  (Associate  Professor, 

l  [niversity  <  >t  Massac  husetts) 
F.  Peter Schloerb,  PhD.  (Professor, 

University  ol  Massachusetts) 
Stephen  E.  Schneider,  Ph.D.  (Associate 

Professor,  I  niversity  of  Massachusetts) 
Michael  F  Skrutskie,  Ph.D.  (Associate 

Professor,  University  ol  Massachusetts) 
Ronald  L.  Snell.  Ph.D.  (Professor.  I  niversity 

of  Massachusetts) 
Karen  M.  Strom  (Senior  Researcher, 

l  fniversity  of  Massac  husetts) 
Stephen  E.  Strom.  Ph.D.,  Chair  (Professor, 

University  of  Massac  luisetts) 
FAigene  Tademaru,  Ph.D.  (Associate 

Professor,  University  of  Massachusetts) 
David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Ph.D.  (Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts  I 
Martin  D.  Weinberg.  PhD   I  Assoc  late 

Professor.  University  of  Massachusetts) 
Judith  S.  Young.  Ph.D.  (Professor,  University 

of  Massac  huscits) 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  as- 
tronomy should  consult  with  a  member  of 
the  department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
Most  upper-level  astronomy  courses  draw 
upon  a  background  in  physics  and  math- 
ematics, and  students  considering  an  as- 
tronomy major  should  complete  PHY  1 15a 
and  1 16b  and  the  mathematics  sequence  up 
to  Calculus  II  (MTH  112a  or  b)  at  their  first 
opportunity. 

The  astronomy  department  is  a  Five  College 
department.  Courses  designated  FC  (Five  Col- 
lege) are  taught  jointly  with  Amherst  College. 
Hampshire  College.  Mount  Holyoke  College 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  as- 
tronomy resources  of  all  five  institutions  are 
available  for  student  use.  They  include. 


among  others,  an  observatory  <>n  the  root  ol 
Mc Council  Hall,  which  includes  a  1  t" 
Schmidt-Cassegrain  reflector;  the  Whately 
Observatory  of  Smith  College,  with  a  lo" 
Cassegrain  reflector;  the  Five  College  Radio 
( )bservatory  in  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  re- 
gion; the  Amherst  <  )bservatory,  with  an  18" 
refract  (  >r:  and  the-  \\  illisfc  >n  (  >bsen  ah  >r>  1  t" 
reflector  at  Mount  Holyoke.  Students  may 
obtain  research  and  thesis  material  here  or  as 
guest  observers  at  other  observatories. 

Because'  of  differences  among  the  academic 
calendars  of  the  fixe  colleges,  courses  desig 
nateel  "PC"  ma\  begin  earlier  or  later  than 
other  Smith  courses   students  enrolled  in  any 
of  these  courses  are  advised  to  Consult  the 

Five  College  astronomy  office  (545-4301  i  for 

the  time  of  the  first  diss  meeting. 
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100a  A  Survey  of  the  Universe 

Concepts  of  the  cosmos,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  course  includes  an  introduction  to  celes- 
tial motions  and  the  evolution  of  scientific 
theories  to  explain  them.  It  proceeds  to  ex- 
plore the  ways  in  which  basic  ideas  about  the 
forces  of  nature  underlie  contemporary  un- 
derstanding of  the  origin,  structure  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  moons  and  planets,  comets 
and  asteroids,  the  sun  and  other  stars,  star 
clusters,  galaxies,  clusters  of  galaxies  and  the 
universe  as  a  whole.  Designed  for  non-sci- 
ence majors.  There  are  occasional  evening 
laboratories  for  demonstration  of  the  Amherst 
College  planetarium,  constellation  identifica- 
tion and  optical  observing  with  the  telescopes 
of  the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department. 
IN} 

4  credits 
Richard  White 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m.,  Th  2- 
2:50  p.m.,  or  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

111b  Introduction  to  Astronomy 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  study  of 
classical  and  modem  astronomy,  covering 
planets — their  origins,  orbits,  interiors,  sur- 
faces and  atmospheres;  stars — their  forma- 
tion, structure  and  evolution;  and  the  uni- 
verse— its  origin,  overall  structure  and  final 
destiny.  This  introductory  course  is  designed 
for  students,  including  science  majors,  who 
are  comfortable  with  precalculus  mathemat- 
ics. Weekly  evening  laboratories  will  include 
a  \  isit  to  the  Amherst  College  planetarium 
and  optical  viewing  and  celestial  photogra- 
phy through  the  telescopes  of  the  Five  Col- 
lege Astronomy  Department.  Prerequisite: 
MTH  102a  or  the  equivalent.  {N} 
4  credits 
Suzan  Edwards 
MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m.;  lab  M  7  p.m. 


4  credits 

Michael  Skrutskie 

MWF  1:25-2:15  p.m.  at  UMass 

[215a  FC15a  History  of  Astronomy] 

Lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  Develop- 
ments in  astronomy  and  their  relation  to 
other  sciences  and  the  social  background. 
Astronomy  and  cosmology  from  earliest 
times;  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  computa- 
tions and  astrological  divinations;  Greek  sci- 
ence, the  Ionians,  Pythagorean  cosmos,  Aris- 
totelian universe  and  Ptolemaic  system;  Is- 
lamic developments,  rise  of  the  medieval 
universe  and  science  and  technology  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Copernican  revolution  and 
the  infinite  universe;  the  Newtonian  universe 
of  stars  and  natural  laws;  the  mechanistic 
universe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  Development  in  gravita- 
tional theory  from  ancient  to  modern  times; 
development  in  our  understanding  of  the 
origin,  structure  and  evolution  of  stars  and 
galaxies;  and  developments  in  modern  as- 
tronomy. Nontechnical,  with  emphasis  on 
history  and  cosmology.  {H/N} 
4  credits 

223b  FC23b  Planetary  Science 

A  freshman  level  introductory  course  for 
physical  science  majors.  Topics  include: 
planetary  orbits,  rotation  and  precession; 
gravitational  and  tidal  interactions;  interiors 
and  atmospheres  of  the  Jovian  and  terrestrial 
planets;  surfaces  of  the  terrestrial  planets  and 
satellites;  asteroids,  comets  and  planetary 
rings;  origin  and  evolution  of  the  planets. 
Prerequisites:  one  semester  of  calculus  and 
one  semester  of  a  physical  science.  |N} 
4  credits 
William  Dent 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Hampshire 


113a  FC  13a  The  Solar  System 

An  introduction  to  civilization's  evolving  per- 
ception of  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  uni- 
verse. Slightly  more  advanced  than  100  and 
intended  for  students  who  desire  a  deeper 
though  still  nontechnical  understanding  of 
ancient  and  classical  conceptions  ol  the  sky; 
the  Copernican  revolution;  the  many  motions 
of  the  earth  and  planets,  their  causes  and 
consequences;  the  tides  and  then  influence; 
the-  surfaces,  atmospheres  and  interiors  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites;  minor  objects  in 
tin.-  solar  system;  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
the  earth  and  other  planets.  |NJ 


224a  FC24a  Stellar  Astronomy 

The  basic  observational  properties  of  stars 
will  be  explored  in  an  experimental  format 
relying  on  both  telescopic  observations  and 
computer  programming  exercises.  No  previ- 
ous computer  programming  experience  is 
required.  Prerequisites;  PHY  115,  MTH  111. 
plus  one  astronomy  class.  {N} 
4  credits 

George  Greenstein,  Stephen  Strom 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Smith 
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224b  FC24b  Stellar  Astronomy 

\  repetition  oi  22  ta 

\  c  redits 

Richard  White,  To  be  announced 

T  I'll  2:30-3:  &5  p.m.  ai  Amhersl 

[225b  FC25b  Galactic  and  Extragalactic 
Astronomy] 

The  basic  observational  properties  of  galaxies 
will  be  explored  in  an  experimental  format 
relying  on  both  telescopic  observations  and 
computer  programming  exercises.  No  previ- 
ous computer  programming  experience  is 
required.  Prerequisites:  PHY  115,  Mill  111. 
plus  one  astronomy  class.  |N| 
t  credits 

226a  FC26a  Cosmology 

Cosmological  models  and  the  relationship 

between  models  and  observable  parameters. 

Topics  in  current  astronomy  that  bear  upon 
cosmological  problems,  including  back- 
ground electromagnetic  radiation,  nucleosyn- 
thesis, dating  methods,  detenninations  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  universe  and  the  Hubble 
constant  and  tests  of  gravitational  theories. 
Discussion  of  some  questions  concerning  the 
foundations  of  cosmology  and  its  future  as  a 
science.  Prerequisites:  MTH  Ilia  or  b  and 
one  physical  science  course.  {N} 

t  credits 

Jul  ward  Harrison 

I  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  UMass 

330b  FC30b  Seminar:  Topics  in 
]    Astrophysics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Formation  of  Stars  and 
Planetary  Systems.  Devoted  each  year  to  a 
particular  topic  or  current  research  interest, 
this  course  will  commence  with  a  few  lec- 

,    tures  in  which  an  observational  and  a  theo- 
retical problem  is  laid  out.  but  then  quickly 

;    move  to  a  seminar  format.  In  class  discus- 
sions a  set  of  problems  will  be  formulated, 
each  designed  to  illuminate  a  significant  as- 
pect of  the  topic  at  hand.  The  problems  will 
be  significant  in  difficulty  and  broad  in 
scope:  their  solution,  worked  out  individually 
and  in  class  discussions,  will  constitute  the 
real  work  of  the  course.  Students  will  gain 
experience  in  both  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tion. Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Prerequi- 
site: one  of  222b,  224a,  225b,  4Sla.  or  J52b. 
IN} 

4  credits 

George  Greenstein 
M  W  2:30-3:45  p.m.  at  Amherst 


337a  FC37a  Observational  Techniques  in 

Optical  and  Infrared  Astronomy 
An  introduction  t< »  the  techniques  i  A  gather 
ing  and  analyzing  astn  >n<  >micaJ  data,  parti<  u 
lark  in  the  optical  and  infrared    relescope 

design  and  <  >pti<  S.  lnstnmientatK  >n  fd  >r  niiag 

ing,  photometry  and  spectroscopy    \su«. 
nomical  detectors  Computer  graphic  s  and 
image  processing  Error  analysis  and  curve 
fitting  Data  analysis  and  astrophysical  intei 
pretation,  with  an  emphasis  on  globular  Jus 
ters.  Prerequisites  one  ol  222b,  224a,  225b, 
351a,  or  352b.  |N} 
4  credits 

Suzan  Edwards,  Stephen  Strom 
M  W  2:30-3:  n  p.m.  at  smith 

338b  FC38b  Techniques  of  Radio 
Astronomy 

Equipment,  techniques  and  the  nature  ol  cos- 
mic radio  sources.  Radio  receiver  and  an- 
tenna theory.  Radio  flux,  brightness  tempera- 
ture and  the  transfer  of  radio  radiation  in  COS 

mic  sources.  Effect  of  noise-,  sensith  n\ .  band- 
width and  antenna  cttic  ien<  \    Tec  hniques  i  >l 
beam  switching,  interferometry  and  aperture 
synthesis.  Basic  types  of  radio  astronomical 
sources:  ionized  plasmas,  masers,  recombina- 
tion and  hyperfine  transitions;  nonthermal 
sources.  Applications  to  the  sun.  interstellar 
clouds  and  extragalactic  objects.  Prerequisite: 
PHY  214.  {N} 
4  credits 
Ronald  Snell 
TTh  2:30-3:  \5  p.m.  at  I  Mass 

351a  FC51a  Astrophysics  I:  Stars  and 

Stellar  Evolution 

Physical  principles  governing  the  properties 

n[  stars,  their  formation  a\k\  evolution:  Radia- 
tion Laws  and  the  Determination  ol  Stellar 
Temperatures  and  Luminosities;  Newton's 
Laws  and  the  Determination  of  Stellar 
Masses;  Hydrostatic  equation  And  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  gas  and  radiation;  Nuclear  fusion 
and  stellar  energy  generation;  Physics  ol  de- 
generate matter  and  the  evolution  ol  stars  to 
white  dwarfs,  neutron  stars  or  black  holes; 
Nucleosynthesis  in  supernova  explosions. 
Dynamics  of  mass  transfer  in  binary  sy  stems. 

Viscous  accretion  disks  in  star  formation  and 
x-ray  binaries  Prerequisites:  PHY  115,  Pin 
1 16,  plus  two  additional  200  level  physi<  s 
classes.  |N} 

t  c  redits 

Martin  Weinberg 

M  \\  F  1  25  2:  n  p.m.  at  UMass 
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[352b  FC52b  Astrophysics  II:  Galaxies] 

Physical  processes  in  the  gaseous  interstellar 
medium:  Photoionization  in  HII  regions  and 
planetary  nebulae;  Shocks  in  supernova 
remants  and  stellar  jets;  Energy  balance  in 
molecular  clouds.  Dynamics  of  Stellar  Sys- 
tems: Star  Clusters  and  the  Viral  Theorem; 
Galaxy  rotation  and  the  presence  of  Dark 
Matter  in  the  Universe;  Spiral  Density  Waves. 
Quasars  and  Active  Galactic  Nuclei: 
Synchroton  Radiation;  Accretion  Disks; 
Supermassive  black  holes.  Prerequisites:  PHY 
115,  PHY  116,  plus  two  additional  200  level 
physics  classes.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 
Opportunities  for  theoretical  and  observa- 
tional work  are  available  in  cosmology,  cos- 
mogony, radio  astronomy,  planetary  atmo- 
spheres, relativistic  astrophysics,  laboratory 
astrophysics,  gravitational  theory,  infrared 
balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics,  spec- 
troscopy and  exobiology. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

Modern  astronomers  have  a  strong  back- 
ground in  physics,  mathematics  and  often 
other  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  as- 
tronomy. They,  like  other  scientists,  use  com- 
puters as  one  of  their  primary  research  tools. 
The  astronomy  major  is  designed  to  provide 
a  program  that  will  prepare  a  student  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  astronomy  or  a  related  scien- 
tific field.  Those  planning  to  become  profes- 
sional astronomers  therefore  are  urged  to 
double  major  with  physics.  Especially  well 
prepared  students  may  enroll  in  graduate  as- 
tronomy courses. 

First  year  students  considering  an  astronomy 
major  should  enroll  in  PHY  1  L5a  in  the  fall 
semester  and  begin  astronomy  with  111b  in 
the  spring  semester. 

Basis:    111b. 


Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  including 
the  basis  and  221a  and  222b  or  224a  or 
[225b],  PHY  115a,  116b,  and  210a,  two 
courses  selected  from  MTH  211a  or  b,  212a 
or  b,  222b,  225b,  and  PHY  211b,  and  two 
astronomy  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above, 
including  either  330b  or  351a.  The  remaining 
courses  may  be  chosen  from  intermediate- 
level  courses  in  physics  or  intermediate  or 
advanced  courses  in  astronomy.  A  one-  or 
two-semester  Special  Studies  or  honors 
project  in  the  senior  year  may  be  taken  as  an 
introduction  to  the  process  of  astronomical 
research.  Successful  completion  of  such  a 
project  entails  an  oral  and  a  written  presenta- 
tion to  the  department. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound 
theoretical  and  practical  introduction  to  mod- 
ern astronomy.  If  combined  with  a  major  in 
another  science  or  mathematics-related  field, 
such  as  geology,  chemistry  or  computer  sci- 
ence, it  can  provide  a  versatile  scientific 
background,  which  would  prepare  a  student 
for  future  work  as  a  scientist  or  technical 
specialist.  Alternatively,  the  minor  may  be 
combined  with  a  major  in  a  nonscientific 
field,  such  as  history,  philosophy  or  educa- 
tion, for  students  who  wish  to  apply  their 
astronomical  backgrounds  in  a  broader  con- 
text, which  could  include  history  of  science, 
scientific  writing  or  editing  or  science  educa- 
tion. 

Basis:  111b. 

Requirements:  Six  semester  courses,  includ- 
ing the  basis,  PHY  115a  and  116b,  and  three 
further  intermediate  or  advanced  astronomy 
courses,  including  222b,  224a,  or  [225b]. 

Honors 

Directors:  Suzan  Edwards,  Richard  White. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 
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Graduate 

Seniors  who  arc  exceptionally  well  prepared 
may  elect  to  take  graduate  courses  offered  in 
the  Five  College  Astronomy  Department,  Fur 
ther  information  appears  in  the  University  ol 
Massachusetts  graduate  catalogue. 


UMass  640 

UMass  700 
UMass  717 
UMass  730 
UMass  "31 

(Mass  732 


UMass  741 
UMass  746 
UMass  748 

UMass  843 


Galactic  and  Bxtragalactic 

Astronomy 

Independent  Study 

Plasma  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astrophysics 

Radio  Astronomy 

Numerical  Techniques  in 

Experimental  Physics  and 

Astronomy 

The  Interstellar  Medium 

Solar  System  Physics 

Cosmology  and  General 

Relativity 

Stellar  Atmospheres 
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Advisers 

Kenneth  Hellman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Director 
Jeanne  Powell.  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Stylianos  Scordilis,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Petra  Turowski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 


Exemption  from  required  introductory 
courses  may  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  Ad- 
vanced Placement  or  departmental  examina- 
tions. 

Students  are  advised  to  complete  all  introduc- 
tory courses  as  well  as  BIO  230a,  231a  and 
CHM  224b  before  the  junior  year. 

252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical 
Structure  and  Function 

Structure  and  function  of  biological  macro- 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
Mechanisms  of  conformational  change  and 
cooperative  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes 
and  regulation.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a/231a  and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry 
majors;  optional  for  others.  {NJ 
3  credits 

stylianos  Scordilis 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  modern  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolel  spectrophotometry  and 
spectronuorimetry,  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 
agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo- 
nuclease  mapping  and  Scatchard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  BCH  252b 
is  ,i  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
ivntlv.  {N} 
2  ( redits 

Stylianos  St  ordilis 
T  1-4:50  p.m 


CHM  335a  Physical  Chemistry  of 
Biochemical  Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistry  of 
solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics  and  structures  of  biopolymers.  The 
laboratory  focuses  on  experimental  applica- 
tions of  physical-chemical  principles  to  sys- 
tems of  biochemical  importance.  Prerequi- 
sites: CHM  224b  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor, and  MTH  112a  or  b.  {N} 
4  credits 
George  Fleck 
Lee.  M  W  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical 
Dynamics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  En- 
zyme mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regu- 
lation, energy  production  and  utilization.  Pre- 
requisites: 252b  and  CHM  22  4b.  {N} 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

CHM  357b  Selected  Topics  in 
Biochemistry 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Pharmacology.  An  intro- 
duction to  pharmacology,  toxicology  and 
drug  design.  The  design  and  pharmacology 
<>t  several  drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail. 
including  examples  of  neuropharmacologk  . 
chemotherapeutic,  antibacterial  and  antiviral 
drugs.  The  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of 
dnig  design,  use  And  abuse  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  permis- 
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sion  of  the  instructor  ( >ffered  in  alternate 

years.  |N} 
3  credits 
David  Bickar 

To  be  arranged 

400a  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


4 3 2d  Thesis 
12  t  redits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major,  with 
the  addition  ol  a  resean  h  pn  »je<  i  In  the  se 
m<M  year,  an  examination  In  biochemistry 

and  an  oral  presentation  ol  the  honors  ne 
scan  h 


400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400d  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 

The  Major 

Requirements:  BIO  Ilia.  112b,  230a  and 
231a;  CHM  Ilia  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  224b; 
BCH  252b  and  253b,  352a. 


Electives:  at  least  two  courses  from  the 
following  list*: 


BIO  232b,  233b 
BIO  250b,  251b 
BIO  256a,  257a 
BIO  342a  (343a) 

[BIO  348a  (349a) 
[CHM  228b 
CHM  332b 
CHM  335a 

[CHM  336b 
CHM  357b 

CHM  363b 


Genetics 

Plant  Physiology 

Animal  Physiology 

Molecular  Biology  of  the 

Gene 

Molecular  Physiology] 

Bio-Organic  Chemistry] 

Physical  Chemistry 

Physical  Chemistry  of 

Biochemical  Systems 

Enzyme  Kinetics] 

Selected  Topics  in 

Biochemistry 

Advanced  Inorganic 

Chemistry 


*A  48-credit-hour  major  can  be  met  by  choos- 
ing two  three-credit  courses  as  electives. 
Other  combinations  of  electives  will  lead  to 
more  than  48  credit  hours  in  the  major.  A 
student  must  take  a  miminum  of  64  credits  in 
courses  outside  the  major.  Courses  in  ('.hem- 
istn- or  Biology  not  on  the  list  of  electives 
count  outside  the  Biochemistry  major. 

Honors 

Director:  Stvlianos  Scordilis. 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Biological  Sciences 


Professors 

•Carl  John  Burk,  Ph.D. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Jeanne  A.  Powell,  Ph.D. 

"Stephen  G.  Tilley,  Ph.D. 

Philip  D.  Reid,  Ph.D. 

fRobert  B.  Merritt,  Ph.D. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo,  Ph.D. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo,  Ph.D. 

Stylianos  P.  Scordilis,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Alan  Bornbusch,  Ph.D. 
Betty  A.  McGuire,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Gail  E.  Scordilis,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Mary  Helen  Laprade,  Ph.D. 


Associate  Professors 

Richard  T.  Briggs,  Ph.D. 
Steven  A.  Williams,  Ph.D. 
Paulette  Peckol,  Ph.D. 
j Virginia  Hayssen.  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Thomas  S.  Lit  win,  Ph.D. 
Leslie  R.Jaffe,  M.D. 


Laboratory  Instructor 

Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Christina  Belaoussoff,  B.A. 

Jesse  L.  Lang,  B.S. 

Robert  McMaster,  B.A.,  M.S.T. 


The  following  seven  courses  are  designed 
primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  the 
biological  sciences.  For  exceptions  see  re- 
quirements for  the  major. 

100b  Microbiology 

A  study  of  microorganisms,  illustrating  the 
benefits  and  hazards  of  microbial  activities  as 
they  affect  human  beings  and  the  environ- 
ment   A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
strongly  recommended.  |N} 
4  credits 
Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
T  Hi  9-10:20  a.m. 

[104b  Human  Biology] 

A  stuck  <>f  the-  systems  of  the  human  body. 
then  tunc  lions,  development  and  genetics,  as 

they  relate  to  health,  disease  and  human  so 
ciety   To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
i  ( redits 


[105b  "Animals  Without  Backbones":  In- 
vertebrates and  Human  Society] 

The  natural  history  of  invertebrates  and  the 
ways  their  myriad  lifestyles  have  impinged 
on  human  civilization  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Some  topics  to  be  considered:  food  acquisi- 
tion and  food  processing;  food  webs,  sym- 
bioses;  parasites  and  pests;  skeletons;  pat- 
terns of  growth,  reproduction  and  develop- 
ment; color  and  color  change;  eireadian 
rhythms;  migrations;  colonialism;  inverte- 
brates in  medicine,  research,  art  and  litera- 
ture. A  course  in  high  school  biology  is 
Strongly  recommended.  To  be  ottered  in 

L996-97.  {N} 

i  c  redits 

200d  Horticulture 

Theory  and  practice  of  plant  cultivation  and 

improvement,  with  a  study  of  the  species 

commonly  cultivated  and  the  preparation  of 
gardens.  Laboratory  (201d)  must  be  taken 
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concurrently.  IN} 
6  credits 

Richard  Munson 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

20 Id  Horticulture  Laboratory 

Practical  application  of  horticultural  practices 
and  techniques  to  include  transplanting, 

propagation,  garden  design  and  installation 
and  identification  of  plants.  Horticulture 
(20()d>  must  he  taken  concurrently.  |N| 
2  credits 

Richard  Munson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[206a  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources] 

Basic  ecological  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  conservation  for  human  society  of 
soil,  water,  vegetation  and  wildlife.  One  pre- 
vious semester  of  college  science  strongly 
recommended.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
\  credits 

BDP  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Kxtraclepartmental 

Course  Offerings. 


BIO  Ilia  and  112b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor are  prerequisites  for  all  other  courses. 
Some  courses  have  additional  prerequisites, 
which  may  include  college  chemistry. 

Students  who  have  attained  scores  of  4  or  5 
on  the  Advanced  Placement  examination  in 
biology  are  not  required  to  take  Ilia  or 
112b.  Students  may  be  exempted  from  1 1  la 
and  or  1 12b  by  passing  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental placement  examination. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Biology 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  life  at  the 
level  of  cells  and  organs,  including  the  mo- 
lecular composition  of  living  systems;  the 
structure,  function  and  metabolism  of  cells; 
and  the  organization  and  physiology  of  plant 
and  animal  systems.  {N} 
A  credits 

Richard  Briggs,  Philip  Rcid,  Graham  Kent 
sc,    A:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m..  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 
Se<    B:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m..  Th  1-4:50  p.m. 
Lib  sections:  A:  M  1:10-3  p.m.;  B:  T  8:30- 
10:20  a.m.;  C:  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  1):  T  3-4:50 
.p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  p.m.;  F:  Th  9^-10:50  a.m.; 
G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  H:  F  1:10-3  p.m. 


1 12b  Introduction  to  Biology 

\  (  I  mtiniialK  >n  <  >t   Ilia.  An  introduction  to 
lite-  at  the-  organismal,  population  and  com- 
munity levels.  Topics  to  be-  treated  include 
genetics,  evolution,  biological  diversity,  form 
and  function  in  plants  and  animals  and  the 
ecology  ot  populations  and  communities 
The-  course  includes  a  weekend  half-day  held 
trip    Prerequisite:   Ilia  or  permission  of  the 
course  director.  |N| 

»  c  redits 

Alan  Bornbuscb,  Betty  McGuire,  Graham 

Kent 

lee    \1  \\   1    10-10:50  .mi..  Th  c-t  50  p.m. 
Lib  sections    A    \\   1   10-3  P an  .  B    I  8:30- 
10:20  am  ;<      r  1-2  50  p.m.:  D:  T  3-4:50 
p.m.;  E:  W  1:10-3  pan.:  F  Th  9-10:50  a  m.. 
G:  Th  1-2:50  p.m.:  11    1    1:10-3  pan. 

MTH  107a  Basic  Statistics  with 
Applications 

An  introduction  to  statistics  that  teaches 
broadly  relevant  concepts,  and  students  from 
all  disciplines  are  welcome    Topics  include 
graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  summa- 
rizing data:  binomial.  Poisson  and  normal 
probability  distributions;  point  and  interval 
estimates  of  means  and  proportions;  one- 
and  two-sample  tests  for  means  and  propor- 
tions; principles  of  experimental  design. 
analysis  of  variance  and  regression  analysis 
students  choose  between  the  Tuesday  lab  for 
biology  majors  and  the  Thursday  lab  for 
those  with  other  interests.  A  strong  back- 
ground in  high-school  algebra  is  a  prerequi- 
site. Enrollment  in  lab  sections  limited  to  15 
I  credits 

Stephen  Tilley,  Katberine  Halvorsen  (Math- 
ematics) 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1-2:50 
p.m. 

230a  Cell  Biology 

The  structure  and  function  ot  cells   Topics 
include  cUoarchitecture.  organelles,  mem- 
brane systems,  regulatory  and  physiological 
mechanisms,  motility  and  cellular  differentia- 
tion. Additional  prerequisite  (  ll\l  222b. 
Laboratory  (231a  >  is  optional.  |N| 

t  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis,  Jeanne  Powell 

M  T\\  F  8-8:50  a.m. 

231a  Cell  Biology  Laboratory 
Techniques  include  spectrophotometry,  en- 
zyme kinetics,  hgin  And  electron  microscopy, 
electrophoresis,  cell  culture  mk\  autoradiogra- 
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phy  as  well  as  student-designed  projects.  Ad- 

240a Plant  Biology 

ditional  prerequisite:  230a.  which  should  be- 

Plant structure  and  function  at  the  cellular. 

taken  concurrently.  |N} 

organismal  and  community  levels;  survey  of 

1  credit 

the  plant  kingdom.  Laboratory  (24 la)  is  op- 

Stylianos Scordilis,  Jeanne  Powell 

tional.  |N} 

M  1:10-4:00  p.m.;  T  1:00-3:50  pan.;  W  1:10-4 

4  credits 

p.m. 

Philip  D.  Reid 

M  WF  1:10-2:00  p.m. 

232b  Genetics 

A  course  in  molecular,  population  and  evolu- 
tionary genetics.  Topics  will  include  transmis- 
sion genetics.  DNA  structure  and  replication, 
gene  expression  and  regulation,  DNA  mutation 
and  repair,  recombinant  DNA/genetic  engi- 
neering, inbreeding,  selection,  genetic  drift, 
quantitative  inheritance  and  developmental 
genetics.  Additional  prerequisites:  CHM  Ilia  or 
115a.  Laboratory  (233b)  is  optional.  {N} 
\  <.red its 

Steven  Williams.  Alan  Bornbusch 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

233b  Genetics  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 
the  lecture  material  in  232b.  Basic  techniques 
of  molecular  genetics,  including  recombinant 
DNA  and  DNA  synthesis,  will  be  covered  in 
several  organized  sessions;  and  basic  tech- 
niques of  transmission  genetics,  such  as  gene 
mapping,  will  be  covered  by  an  independent 
project  of  student  choice.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 232b.  which  should  be  taken  concur- 
rently. {N} 
1  credit 

sterol  Williams,  Alan  Bornbusch 
M  1:10-4  p.m.,  T  1-4  p.m..  or  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

[GEO  235j  Scanning  Electron  Microscopy 
and  Energy  Dispersive  X-Ray 
Microanalysis] 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  scanning  electron  microscopy  and  energy 
dispersive-  X-ray  microanalysis  with  emphasis 
on  biological  and  geological  applications. 
Topi<  s  covered  in  lecture  and  laboratory  in- 
(  hide  electron  optics,  instrument  design,  op- 
erational parameters,  interpretation  of  micro- 
graphs, specimen  preparation,  photographic 
pr< "  esses  and  acquisition  and  processing  of 
\  i.i\  spectra   Independent  research  projects 
applying  scanning  electron  microscopy  and 
oi  \  i.i\  microanalysis  will  be  carried  out  by 
students.  Four  three-hour  le<  tures  and  daily 

Lib'  »rat<  >r\   work,  inc  hiding  disc  ussions  and 

demi  >nstrations.  Two  weeks.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  12  No  prerequisites  (E)  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96. 
1  credit 


241  a  Plant  Biology  Laboratory 

Microscopic  analysis  of  plant  structure;  com- 
parative analysis  of  reproductive  structures 
and  life  cycles;  experimental  manipulations 
of  model  plant  systems.  A  student-designed 
research  project  is  included.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 240a,  which  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. {N} 
1  credit 
Philip  D.  Reid 
Th  1^  p.m. 

242a  Invertebrate  Zoology 

The  majority  of  recognized  animal  species  are 
invertebrates.  Their  great  diversity  and  unique 
features  of  form,  function  and  development 
are  considered.  Groups  of  animals  studied  in 
detail  include  insects,  crustaceans,  arachnids, 
molluscs,  segmented  worms,  ftatworms, 
nematodes,  cnidarians  and  echinoderms. 
Parasitism  is  considered  as  an  important  sym- 
biotic relationship.  A  weekend  field  trip  to  the 
Massachusetts  coast  will  be  scheduled.  Labo- 
ratory (243a)  must  be  taken  concurrently.  |N} 
4  credits 
Mary  Laprade 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

243a  Invertebrate  Zoology  Laboratory 

Dissections  of  a  wide  variety  e>\  representa- 
tive invertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  form  and  function.  Micro- 
scopic observations  on  aspects  of  inverte- 
brate structure  and  on  locomotion,  feeding 
and  other  invertebrate  behaviors.  Field  work 
on  Cape  Cod  or  other  suitable  coastal  loca- 
tions. 242a  must  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 
1  credit 

Mary  Laprade 
T  Th  1-2:50  or  T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

244b  Vertebrate  Biology 

\  review  of  the  evolutionary  origins,  adapta- 
tions and  trends  in  the  biology  of  vertebrates. 
Laboratory  <2nb>  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. IN} 
i  <. redits 
Mary  Laprade 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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245b  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory 

An  anatomical  exploration  of  the  evolution- 
ary origins,  adaptations  and  trends  In  the  bi- 
ology of  vertebrates,  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  form  and  function.  One 
Saturday  field  trip  may  be  scheduled.  24  ib 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  IN} 
1  credit 

fiary  Laprade 
Worth  1-t  p.m. 

250b  Plant  Physiology 

Plants  as  members  of  our  ecosystem;  water 

economy;  photosynthesis  and  metabolism; 

special  emphasis  on  the  study  of  growth  and 
development  as  influenced  by  external  and 
internal  factors,  survey  of  some  pertinent  ba- 
sic and  applied  research.  Additional  prerequi- 
site: CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  (251b)  is 
optional.  {N} 
4  credits 
Philip  I).  Reici 
T  Tli  9-10:20  a.m. 

251b  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory 
Processes  which  are  studied  include  photo- 
synthesis, photomorphogenesis,  growth,  up- 
take of  nutrients,  water  balance  and  transport 
and  the  effects  of  hormones.  Emphasis  is  on 
Individual  research  projects.  250b  is  a  prereq- 
uisite or  must  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 

1  credit 
Philip  D.  Re  id 
M  1:10-4  p.m. 

254a  General  Bacteriology 

This  course  examines  bacterial  morphology 
and  growth,  and  methods  of  controlling  bac- 
terial activities.  Emphasis  is  on  bacterial 
physiology  and  the  role  of  the  prokaryotes  in 
their  natural  habitats.  Additional  prerequisite: 
CHM  Ilia  or  115a.  Laboratory  <2^Sa)  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  |N) 
3  credits 

Elizabeth  'Pyrrell 
M  1:10-2:30  p.m..  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

255a  General  Bacteriology  Laboratory 

Methods  of  aseptic  technique;  isolation,  iden- 
tification, growth  and  death  of  bacteria;  an 
individual  project  at  end  of  term.  254a  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  |N) 

2  credits 

Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
W  F  2:10-4  p.m. 


256a  Animal  Physiology 

Functions  ol  animals  required  tor  survival 

(movement,  respiration,  c irculation,  en 

neural  and  hormonal  regulation  ot  these 
functions;  and  the  adjustments  made  to  chal- 
lenges presented  b\  specific  environments. 
Additional  prerequisite  CHM  Ilia  oi  115a 
I.aU  >rat<  >r\  I  257a  I  is  i  >pti<  >nal    {N} 
t  c  redits 

To  be  announced 
\\  w  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

257a  Animal  Physiology  Laboratory 
Experiments  using  a  variety  of  different  verte 
brate  and  invertebrate  organisms  will  be  car 
ried  out  both  to  demonstrate  the  concepts 
presented  in  lecture-  jnel  to  illustrate  tech- 
niques and  data  analysis  used  in  the  stuck  ot 
physiology    2^ui  is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  |N} 
1  credit 

To  he  amioiuiced 

W  1:10-4  p.m..  Th  1:10-1  p.m..  or  F  1:10-4 
p.m. 

260a  Principles  of  Ecology 

Theories  and  principles  pertaining  to  popula- 
tion growth  and  regulation,  interspecific  com 
petition,  predation.  the  nature  and  organiza- 
tion of  communities  and  the  dynamics  of 
ecosystems  Laboratory  (26la)  is  optional.  A 
weekend  field  trip  will  be  included  for  stu- 
dents not  enrolled  in  laboratory.  |N} 
4  credits 
Stephen  Tiller 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

26 la  Principles  of  Ecology  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  ecological  communities  of 
southern  New   England,  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  ecological  problems  via  field  work, 
statistical  analysis  and  computer  simulation. 
Additional  prerequisite:  1(^K\.  which  should 
be  taken  concurrently.  |N| 
1  credit 
Stephen  Tiller 
Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

[262b  Evolution  and  Systematics] 
The  evolutionary  process,  primarirj  in  dip- 
loid, sexual!}  reproducing  organisms  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  the  genetic  basis  ( >t  evolu- 
tion, genetic  structures  ot  populations,  me- 
chanics (A  natural  selection,  speciation  and 
macroevolutionarv  patterns   To  be  ottered  in 

1995-96.  IN} 

{  credits 
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264a  Marine  Ecology 

Patterns  and  processes  of  marine  habitats 
(rocky  intertidal,  salt  marshes,  mangrove  for- 
ests, deep-sea,  coral  reefs)  emphasizing  con- 
temporary experimental  studies.  Factors  con- 
trolling abundances  and  distribution  of  ma- 
rine organisms  (predation,  competition,  large- 
scale  disturbances,  physiological  limitations) 
as  well  as  human  impact  on  the  marine  envi- 
ronment will  be  covered.  Prerequisites:  Ilia 
and  1  lib.  or  GEO  108b.  Enrollment  limited 
to  28.  Laboratory  I  265a  I  is  optional  except  for 
students  planning  to  minor  in  Marine  Sci- 
ences. {N} 
\  credits 
Paillette  Peckol 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

265a  Marine  Ecology  Laboratory 

The  laboratory  applies  concepts  discussed  in 
lecture,  focusing  on  class  and  individual  re- 
search projects  in  both  the  field  and  labora- 
tory. Two  weekend  field  trips  to  the  New 
England  coast  are  included.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 264a,  which  should  be  taken  con- 
currently. Laboratory  is  required  in  the  minor 
in  Marine  Sciences.  {N} 
1  credit 

Paulette  Peckol 

M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T  1-3:50  p.m.  and  two 
weekend  field  trips. 

266b  Plant  Systematics 

(  lassical  and  modern  approaches  to  the  tax- 
onomy of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  trends  and  processes  and  prin- 
c  iples  of  classification.  Laboratory  (267b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 
3  credits 
John  Hi  irk 
Th  3-i:50  p.m. 

267b  Plant  Systematics  Laboratory 

Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  identifica- 
tion and  classification  of  higher  plants,  with 
emphasis  on  the  New  England  flora.  266b 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 
l  ( redii 
John  Park 
I    l:l(M  pan. 

BCH  252b  Biochemistry  I:  Biochemical 
Structure  and  Function 

Structure  and  function  of  biological  macro 
molecules:  proteins  and  nucleic   acids.  Mecha- 
nisms ol  (  onformational  <  lunge  and  coopera 
tive  activity;  bioenergetics,  enzymes  and  regu- 


lation. Additional  prerequisites:  230a  231a 
and  CHM  223a.  Laboratory  (253b)  must  be 
taken  concurrently  by  biochemistry  majors-. 
optional  for  others.  {N} 

3  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

BCH  253b  Biochemistry  I  Laboratory 

Techniques  of  modern  biochemistry:  protein 
and  nucleic  acid  purification  and  character- 
ization, ultraviolet  spectrophotometry  and 
spectrofluorimetry.  SDS  polyacrylamide  and 
agarose  gel  electrophoresis,  restriction  endo- 
nuclease  mapping  and  Scatchard  analysis. 
Additional  prerequisite:  BIO  231a.  BCH  252b 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. {N} 
2  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 

320a  Colloquium:  Cell  Biology  of  Disease 

A  study  of  cells  and  their  diseased  states  in 
humans  and  other  animals.  The  cellular,  mo- 
lecular, metabolic  and  physiological  bases  of 
selected  diseases  will  be  analyzed.  Topics 
will  include  cellular  pathology,  inflammation, 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  metabolic  disorders 
such  as  hemolytic  anemias,  and  cystic  fibro- 
sis, as  well  as  the  clinical  symptomology  and 
therapeutic  possibilities.  Prerequisites:  230 
and  231.  {N} 

4  credits 

Stylianos  Scordilis 
T  1-3:50  p.m. 

330b  Neurophysiology 

The  function  of  nervous  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude the  cell  biology  of  neurons,  the  neural 
basis  of  form  and  color  perception  and  the 
generation  of  behavioral  patterns.  Prerequi- 
sites: 230a.  or  256a/257a,  or  PSY  21  la  and  a 
semester  of  chemistry.  Laboratory  (331b) 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  |N) 
4  credits 
Richard  Olivo 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

331b  Neurophysiology  Laboratory 

Electrophysiological  recording  ot  signals 
from  neurons,  including  a  self-designed 
project  in  the  second  half  ot  the  semester. 
330b  must  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 
1  credit 

Richard  ( )livo 
Th  1-4  pan 
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332a  Histology 

A  study  of  the  mien  >s<  < >pi<  structure  of  ani 
mal  tissues,  including  their  cellular  composi 
tion.  origin,  differentiation,  function  and  ar- 
rangement  into  organs.  Additional  prerequi- 
site: 230a.  Laboratory  (333a)  is  optional.  {N} 
I  credits 
Richard  Briggs 
M  \\  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

333a  Histology  Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  microtechnique:  the 
preparation  of  tissue  and  organs  for  light  mi- 
croscopic examination,  including  fixation. 
embedding  and  sectioning  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  different  staining  techniques  and  <  \ 
tochemistry.  Also  includes  the  study  ol  pre- 
pared material.  Minimum  enrollment:  five 
students.  Additional  prerequisite:  332a,  which 
should  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 

1  credit 

Richard  Briggs 
T  1-4:50  p.m. 

336b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  electron  micros 
copy  and  associated  techniques,  including 
electron  optics,  instrument  design  and  opera 
tional  parameters  and  specimen  preparation; 
discussion  of  eukaryotic  cell  structure  (su- 
pramolecular  organization),  and  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  micrographs.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Additional  pre- 
requisite: 230a.  Laboratory  (337b)  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  {N} 
3  credits 
Richard  Briggs 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

337b  Introduction  to  Biological  Fine 
Structure  Laboratory 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  practice  of  basic 
techniques  for  electron  microscopy,  including 
diverse  preparative  procedures  for  biological 

material,  the  operation  of  the  scanning  and 
transmission  electron  microscopes  and  asso 
elated  photographic  processes.  Independent 
projects  are  emphasized.  336b  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  {N} 

2  credits 
Richard  Briggs 

Th  or  F  1— 4:S()  p.m. 

338b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  phylogeny,  physiol- 
ogy and  ecology  of  algae  and  fungi.  Empha- 


sis placed  on  the-  use  <  >t  algae  and  fungi  m 
research,  as  well  as  their  economic  and  medj 
cal  importance.  Additional  prerequisite  (  MM 
Ilia  oi  l  l^.i  Laboratory  339b)  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  IN) 

i  credits 

Paulette  Peckol 
TTh  10:30  1  1  50  a.m. 

339b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
Laboratory 

The  laboratory  will  tot.  us  on  concepts  dis- 
cussed in  lecture  Anc\  will  include  a  small, 
independent  project    A  weekend  field  trip  is 
included.  Additional  prerequisite:  completed 
basis  tor  the  major.  338b  must  be  taken  con 
currently.  |NJ 
1  credit 

Paulette  Peckol 
T  1—4  p.m. 

340b  Principles  of  Virology 

Introduction  to  current  concepts  of  virus  mul- 
tiplication and  effects  on  host  cells.  Addi- 
tional prerequisite:  230a.  Laboratory  '  s  i  H  > »  is 
optional.  |N} 
\  credits 

Elizabeth  Tyrrell 
T  1-2  p.m..  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

34lb  Principles  of  Virology  Laboratory 
Bacteriophages  are  used  as  model  systems  to 

demonstrate  virus  isolation,  propagation,  ti- 
tration and  inactivation.  Additional  prerequi- 
site: 25  ta  255a.  340b  is  a  prerequisite  or  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  (N) 
1  credit 

Elizabeth  Tyrrell 

T  2:10-4:50  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

3-±2a  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Gene 

The  molecular  basis  of  gene  transmission  and 
expression;  the  organization  ol  genes  and 

then  regulation;  uses  ot  molecular  c  loning 

and  genetic  engineering  in  genetic  analysis 
Additional  prerequisites  232b  or  be  II  252b. 
Laboratory  (343a)  is  optional  Recommended: 
254a.  {N}' 

t  ^  reclits 

Steven  Williams 
TTh  10:30-11:50  am. 

343a  Molecular  Biology  of  the  Gene 

laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  complement 

the  material  covered  in  3  »_!a    Each  \ear  a 
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different  gene  is  cloned  and  analyzed  as  a 
semester-long  project  by  the  entire  class. 
Techniques  used  will  include  DNA  isolation, 
transformation.  Southern  blot  analysis,  DNA 
synthesis  and  DNA  sequencing.  Although 
scheduled  tor  one  afternoon  per  week,  stu- 
dents must  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  labo- 
ratory an  additional  hour  each  week.  Addi- 
tional prerequisite:  342a,  which  should  be 
taken  concurrently,  and  233b  or  BCH  253b. 
Recommended:  255a.  {N} 
1  credit 

Sterol  Williams 

W  1:10-4  p.m.,  additional  hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

[344b  Immunology] 

An  introduction  to  the  immune  system;  mo- 
lecular, cellular  and  genetic  bases  of  immu- 
nity to  infectious  agents.  Special  topics  in- 
clude transplantation,  allergy,  immunodefi- 
ciencies and  immunopathology.  Additional 
prerequisite:  230a.  Recommended:  232b  and 
254a/255a.  Laboratory  (345b)  is  optional.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 

[345b  Immunology  Laboratory] 

Immunological  techniques  used  in  immune 
diagnosis  and  as  research  tools.  Exercises 
include  isolation,  quantification  and  isotyping 
of  antibodies,  ELISA,  immunocytochemistry, 
immune  cell  population  analysis  and  cell  cul- 
ture. 344b  is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
1  credit 

346b  Developmental  Biology 

A  study  of  the  experimental  evidence  for  in- 
teracting systems  in  fertilization,  cleavage, 
gastrulation  and  the  differentiation  of  tissues 
and  organs,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
(  ellular  and  molecular  mechanisms  in  the 
development  of  Organisms.  Additional  prereq- 
uisite: 23()a  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Laboratory  (347b)  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. {N} 
1  ( redits 
Jeanne  Powell 
M  W  L  I  1  a.m-12:10  pan. 

347b  Developmental  Biology  Laboratory 

Experimental  analysis  of  selected  develop- 
mental s\  stems,  including  amphibian  OOgen 
esis.  sea  urchin,  frog  and  chick  development 

.ind  tissue  c  ulture  Studies  <>f  iHT\e  muscle 

kI.iik  insiiips  3  i'>b  must  hi'  taken  <  on<  lu 


rently.  |N} 

1  credit 

Jeanne  Powell 
Th  l-t:50  p.m. 

[348a  Molecular  Physiology] 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  metabolic  regula- 
tion in  cells,  with  emphasis  on  biochemical 
and  biophysical  controls.  Special  topics:  hor- 
mone action,  membrane  transport,  blood 
clotting  mechanisms,  anemias  and  glycogen- 
storage  diseases.  Additional  prerequisites: 
230a  and  CHM  223a.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Laboratory  (349a)  is  optional.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 

3  credits 

[349a  Molecular  Physiology  Laboratory] 

Laboratory  models  and  techniques  in  cellular 
physiology  at  the  molecular  level  including: 
subcellular  fractionation,  mitochondrial  and 
chloroplast  respiration,  light  scattering  of 
erythrocytes,  muscle  model  systems  and 
force  production,  coupled  enzyme  pathways 
and  their  kinetics.  Minimum  enrollment:  five 
students.  Additional  prerequisite:  231a.  348a 
is  a  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 

2  credits 

[350b  Biogeography] 

A  study  of  major  patterns  of  distribution  of 
life  and  of  the  environmental  and  historical 
factors  determining  these  patterns.  Prerequi- 
site: any  two  courses  in  ecology  or  systemat- 
ics.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 

4  credits 

352a  Animal  Behavior 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how  and  why  of 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent 
thought.  Additional  prerequisite:  242a/243a, 
244b,  262b,  or  MTH  107a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Laboratory  (353a)  must  be 
taken  concurrently.  |N) 
4  credits 
Betty  McGuire 
T  1-4  pan. 

353a  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory 

An  analysis  of  the  what,  how  and  why  of 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  independent  dis- 
covery. 352a  must  be  taken  concurrently.  |N) 
1  credit 

Betty  McGuire 
Th  1-5  p.m. 
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354a  Species  Extinction  and 
Conservation 

The  application  of  ecological,  genetic  and 
evolutionary  knowledge  to  the  global  crisis 

if  species  extinction  and  biodiversity  loss 

topics  include  causes  of  species  extinctions. 
the  value  of  biodiversity  and  how  popula- 
tions and  communities  can  be  managed  to 
conserve  species.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Prerequisites:  one  of  the  following  or  the 
equivalent:  232b,  260a,  262b,  264a,  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  (355a)  is 

optional.  |N} 

I  ^  redits 

man  Bornbusch 

\1  \\  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

355a  Species  Extinction  and 
Conservation  Laboratory 

Through  six  class  or  small  group  projects, 
participants  gain  experience  in  quantitative 
tield  and  laboratory'  methods  and  their  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  species  conservation. 
Subjects  include  population  censusing  and 
genetics,  computer  modeling  of  population 
viability,  habitat  fragmentation  and  species 
diversity  and  public  attitudes  toward  species 
conservation.  354a  is  a  prerequisite  or  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  (E).  |N} 
1  credit 

man  Bornbusch 
T  1—4:50  p.m. 

[356a  Plant  Ecology] 

A  study  of  plant  communities  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  plants  and  their  environ- 
ment. Additional  prerequisite:  a  course  in 
ecology  or  environmental  science,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Laboratory  (357a)  must 
be  taken  concurrently.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {N} 
3  credits 

[357a  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory] 
field  and  laboratory  investigations  of  the 
ecology  of  higher  plants,  with  emphasis  on 
New  England  plant  communities  and  review 
ot  current  literature.  356a  must  be  taken  con- 
currently. To  be  offered  in  L995-96.  [N| 
1  credit 

400a  Special  Studies 

(Variable  credit  (1  to  5)  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  <  1  to  5)  as  assigned 


Seminars 

[360b  Topics  in  Molecular  Biology] 

Prerequisite:  a  c<  turse  in  genetu  s  <  >i  m<  >le<  u 
lar  biology.  |N) 

3  credits 


[362a  Topics  in  Organismal  Biology] 

3  credits 

[364b  Topics  in  Environmental  Biology] 
Contemporary  topics  in  the-  field  ol  marine 
sciences  Spe<  ific  emphasis  on  coastal  devel- 
opment and  pollution,  e.g.,  oil  spills,  wetland 
loss,  coral  reel  disturbances  Prerequisite  an 
ecology  course  and  permission  ol  the  instruc 
tor.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  IN} 

3  credits 

PPL  303b  Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 
Coastal  Resources 

The  nature  and  occurrence  of  biologic  and 
mineral  marine  resources,  coastal  resources, 
the  coastal  environment  a\k\  analysis  ol  asso- 
ciated public  polic\  issues  Topus  include: 
marine  productivity  and  fisheries,  mineral 
resources,  law  of  the  sea.  the  physical  a\k\ 
biological  nature  of  the  coastal  /one  includ- 
ing estuaries  and  salt  marshes,  and  Strategies 
of  coastal  zone  management   Case  studies  ( >t 
selected  areas  m^\  issues  will  be-  developed. 
Prerequisite:  FPL  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructors.  Alternates  with  BIO  364b,  Topics 
in  Environmental  Biology 
t  credits 

Allen  Curran  (Geology),  John  Bunk  (Biology) 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

366b  Topics  in  Cellular  Biology 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Vision  Starting  in  the 

retina,  and  proceeding  through  visual  areas 
of  the  COItex,  we  Will  trace  how  assemblies 

of  nerve  cells  generate  our  perception  ol 
form,  color  and  movement.  Prerequisite:  230a 
or  256a,  or  PSY  211a.  |N} 
3  credits 
Richard  Olivo 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[368a  Topics  in  Evolutionary  Biology] 

Prerequisite:  permission  ot  the  instructor  |N) 
3  credits 

370j  Tropical  Ecology  of  Belize 

This  c<  Hirse  w  ill  It  X  us  ( >n  the  di\  else  marine 
and  terrestrial  habitats  m  this  tropical  cm  i- 
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ronment,  including  coral  reefs,  mangrove  for- 
ests and  rain  forests.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  numerous  field  trips  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  an  understanding  of  tropical  eco- 
systems and  of  some  contemporary  environ- 
mental and  economic  issues  facing  Belize  and 
other  developing  countries.  Each  student  will 
be  involved  in  an  independent  research 
pr<  »je<  t.  Prerequisites:  ecology  or  oceanogra- 
phy course  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {N} 
2  credits 

Paulette  Peckol,  Stephen  Tilley 
January  1995 
6-8  working  hours  per  day 


The  Major 


Advisers:  students  should  choose  their  advis- 
ers, according  to  their  interests,  from  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

Plant  biology:  Philip  Reid,  John  Burk  (second 
semester). 

Cell  and  molecular  biology:  Richard  Briggs, 
Stylianos  Scordilis,  Steven  Williams. 
Environmental  and  evolutionary  biology:  Alan 
Bornbusch,  Stephen  Tilley  (first  semester), 
Paulette  Peckol,  John  Burk  (second  semes- 
ter). 

General  biology:  Mary  Laprade. 
Marine  biology:  Paulette  Peckol,  John  Burk 
(second  semester). 
Microbiology:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 
Neurobiology:  Richard  Olivo. 
Zoology:  Mary  Laprade. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Paulette  Peckol 
(first  semester),  John  Burk  (second  semester). 

Prospective  majors  should  take  CHM  Ilia  or 
1 15a,  and  BIO  Ilia  and  112b  as  early  as  pos- 
sible.  Note  that  one  or  two  semesters  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  are  prerequisites  for  a  num- 
ber oi  300  level  courses.  Students  who  com- 
plete both  semesters  of  200d/201cl  may  be 
granted  four  credits  toward  the  major.  Stu- 
dents who  Like  one  of  the  other  courses  des- 
ignated tor  non-majors  (100b,  [104b],  [105b], 
[206a])  before  enrolling  in  11  la  or  112b  may 
count  it  as  an  elective  <  ourse  in  the  major. 

Basis:  I  1  la  and  I  12b,  CUM  1  I  la  or  CHM 
1 1 5a. 

I  )istribution   foui  ol  the  following  courses. 

one-  from  cmc  h  o|  I.  mi  fields 


A.  Cell  biology:  230a. 

B.  Genetics:  232b. 

C.  Organismal  biology:  240a,  242a/243a, 
244b/245b. 

D.  Physiology:  250b,  254a/255a,  256a. 

E.  Evolutionary  and  environmental  biology: 
260a,  [262b],  264a/265a,  266b/267b. 

Advanced  courses:  At  least  seven  credits  at 
the  300  level,  which  must  include  a  labora- 
tory course  from  the  Department's  offerings; 
only  one  seminar  may  count  toward  the  ad- 
vanced course  requirement. 

Laboratory  courses:  At  least  four  laboratory 
courses,  above  the  basis  and  including  one 
at  the  300  level,  must  be  taken  from  the 
1  )epartment's  offerings. 

Additional  courses:  A  total  of  48  credits  is 
required  for  the  major.  Electives  may  be  any 
courses  acceptable  for  the  major.  Up  to  four 
credits  of  Special  Studies  may  be  counted 
among  the  electives  but  may  not  count  either 
toward  the  laboratory  requirement  or  tow  aid 
the  advanced-level  credit  requirement. 

Up  to  four  credits  in  the  major  may  be  ac- 
quired from  among  the  following:  CHM 
222b,  CHM  223a,  BCH  352a,  GEO  231a,  MTH 
245a,  PPL  303b,  PSY  113a  or  b,  PSY  311a. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  The  advisers  listed  as  major  advis- 
ers for  specific  areas  of  biological  sciences 
will  also  serve  as  advisers  for  the  minor. 

The  requirements  for  the  minor  in  biological 
sciences  comprise  24  credits  from  depart- 
mental offerings.  These  courses  must  include 
Ilia,  112b,  and  one  300-level  course.  No 
more  than  one  course  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors  may  be  included. 

Honors 

Director:  Steven  \\  illiams. 

basis:  the  same  as  that  for  the  major. 
430d  Thesis 

S  c  rec  I  Its 

431a  Thesis 

S  credits 
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432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  the  same-  .is  for  the  major,  and 
eight  or  12  thesis  credits  in  the  senior  year 
Involving  an  individual  investigation  culminal 
ing  in  a  written  thesis  and  an  oral  presenta 
Ion.  i30d,  431a,  or  B2d  may  substitute  for 
one  300-level  course.  Note  thai  Special  Studies 

credit  is  superseded  In   Honors  credit 
Marine  Sciences 
See  pages  268-269. 
Neuroscience 
see  page  288. 

Graduate 

Adviser:  Elizabeth  Tyrrell. 
i 

507a  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

Selected  topics  for  reading  and  individual  re- 
ports. 
3  ( redits 
Members  of  the  Department 

507b  Seminar  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Current  Problems  in  the  Biological 
Sciences 

'Selected  topics  tor  reading  and  individual  re- 
i  pons. 

3  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510a  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular 
•  Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

510b  Advanced  Studies  in  Molecular 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520a  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

520b  Advanced  Studies  in  Botany 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 


530a  Advanced  Studies  in  Mkrobiolog\ 

3  to  5  ( redits 

Members  of  the  Department 

530b  Advanced  Studies  in  \1icrobiolog\ 

>  In  S  (  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 

540a  Advanced  Studies  in  Z(x>lo^\ 

3  i<>  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

540b  Advanced  Studies  in  Zoology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550a  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

550b  Advanced  Studies  in  Environmental 
Biology 

3  to  5  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

<s  credits 

Prehealth  Professional 
Programs 

Students  may  prepare  for  health  professions 
schools  by  majoring  in  any  department,  if  the) 

include  in  their  program  courses  that  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  entrance.  For  most 
schools,  these  are  one  year  each  ot  English, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physi<  s 
and  biology.  <  )ther  course's  often  recommended 
include  vertebrate  biology,  genetics,  develop 
mental  biology,  biochemistry,  mathematics 
through  calculus  and  S<  Kial  i  >r  heha\  i<  >ral  s,.  i 
ence.  Because  health  professions  sJiooK  diffei 
in  the  details  ( >t  their  requirements,  students 
should  confer  with  a  Prehealth  adviser  and  in- 
quire as  earl)  as  possible  about  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  of  their  choi<  e  in  <  >rder  t<  i 
plan  their  programs  appropriated 

Names  of  pre-health  m.\\  isers  and  i  >ther  infi  >r 
mation  ma\  be  obtained  hom  the  Career  De 

velopmenl  (  rffice  Or  from  Margaret  <  )li\o. 

chair  of  the  Board  of  Pre-health  Advisers 
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Professors 

George  Morrison  Fleck,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth  Paul  Hellman,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Hastings  Lowry,  Ph.D. 
Robert  G.  Linck,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
*Stuart  Rosenfeld,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 

David  Bickar,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor 

Lale  Aka  Burk,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Instructor 

Virginia  White,  M.A. 

Research  Associate 

Richard  E.  Morel 


Assistant  Professors 

Sharon  M.  Palmer,  Ph.D. 
Petra  Nicole  Turowski,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  are  planning  to  major  in  chem- 
istry should  consult  with  a  member  of  the 
department  early  in  their  college  careers. 
They  should  elect  General  Chemistry  as  first- 
year  students  and  are  advised  to  complete 
MTH  112a  or  b  and  PHY  115a  and  116b  as 
early  as  possible. 

All  intermediate  courses  require  as  a  prereq- 
uisite a  semester  of  General  Chemistry  or  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  of  4  or  5.  Students 
entering  with  strong  preparation  in  chemistry 
should  elect  115a. 

100b  The  World  Around  Us 

A  course  dealing  with  the  materials  and  the 
transformations  central  to  our  daily  lives. 
Principal  topics:  chemicals  essential  to  our 
existence;  chemistry  and  the  arts;  chemistry 
and  the  environment.  No  prerequisite.  Not 
open  to  students  with  Advanced  Placement 
or  previous  college  credit  in  chemistry.  Three 
hours  of  lecture,  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tions. |NJ 
i  ( redits 
George  Flet  k 
M  \\  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


Ilia  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  atomic 
and  molecular  structure  and  properties,  and 
with  chemical  reactions.  The  laboratory  in- 
cludes techniques  of  chemical  synthesis  and 
analysis.  {N} 
5  credits 

Robert  Linck,  Virginia  White 
Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-^8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m.. 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

115a  Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry 

A  course  dealing  with  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  and  properties,  and  a  detailed  treat- 
ment of  chemical  reactions.  For  students  with 
strong  preparation  in  chemistry.  The  labora- 
tory includes  techniques  of  chemical  synthe- 
sis and  analysis.  {N} 
5  credits 

George  Fleck,  Virginia  White 
Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.,  or  T  or  Th  9-1 1:50  a.m.. 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

222b  Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  And  practice  of 
organic  chemistry.  Structure,  nomenclature, 
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physical  and  chemical  properties  of  organic 

compounds  with  an  emphasis  on  alkanes, 

alkyl  halides,  alkenes,  alkynes  and 

lycloalkanes.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  1 15a.  |N) 

5  credits 

Thomas  Lowry,  laic  Hurl,' 

|ec.  M  \v  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8  8:50  a.m.;  lab 

M  or  \\    1:10-4  pan.,  or  Tor  Th  ()    1  1:50  am.. 
or  T  or  Th  1-3:50  pan. 

223a  Chemistry  III:  Organic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  alcohols,  ethers,  amines, 

aldehydes,  ketones,  carboxylk  acids  and 

functional  derivatives  of  carboxyli<  a<  ids, 

aromatic  compounds  and  multifunctional 

compounds.  Prerequisite:  222b  and  success 

ful  completion  of  the  222b  lab.  {N} 

5  credits 

David  Bickar,  Laic  Burk 

fee  M  \Y  F  £-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  Lio-t  p.m.  orTorTh  9-11:50  a.m.  or  T 
or  Th  1-3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m. 

224b  Chemistry  IV:  Bonding,  Structure 
and  Energetics 

Coordination  chemistry  of  the  transition  met- 
als, lanthanides  and  actinides.  Solid-state 
chemistry.  Metals,  semi-metals  and  non-met- 
als. Quantum  chemistry,  molecular  symmetry, 
mass-action  theory  and  an  introduction  to 
chemical  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  223a 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {N} 
5  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman,  Virginia  White 
Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  lab 
M  or\Y  1:10-4  p.m.,  T  or  Th  9-11:50  a.m.,  T 
or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

226b  Synthesis 

Synthetic  techniques  and  experimental  design 
in  the  context  of  multistep  synthesis.  The 
literature  of  chemistry,  methods  of  purifica- 
tion and  characterization.  Recommended  es- 
pecially for  sophomores.  Prerequisite:  223a. 
IN) 

3  credits 
Stuart  Rosen/eld 
T  Th  9—9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

[228b  Bio-Organic  Chemistry] 

The  function,  biosynthesis  and  structure  elu- 
cidation of  the  molecules  of  nature  with  em- 
phasis on  terpenoids  from  plant  essential  oils, 
steroids,  alkaloids,  nature's  pigments,  mo- 
lecular messengers  and  defense  chemicals. 
Prerequisite:  223a.  Offered  in  alternate  years, 
lobe  offered  in  1995-%.  {N} 
3  credits 


[321a  Organic  Synthesis] 

\n  examination  ol  modem  methods  <  >t  oi 
gani<  synthesis  and  appn  >.u  hes  to  the  syn 
thesis  of  complex  organic  compounds  Pre 
requisite:  h.^a  (  offered  in  alternate  years    fa 
be  offered  in  li;(><>  97.  IN) 
i  <  redits 

[323a  Organic  Mechanisms] 

( :<  >ik  epts  i  >t  reactii  >n  me<  hanism  arc-  used  t<  i 

establish  relationships  among  \aiioiis  organic 

rea<  ti<  »ns  and  k  i  interpret  <  hemi<  al  pn  »perties 
in  terms  ol  molecular  stru<  ture.  Prerequisites 

223a  and  335a  or  331a,  whi<  h  iiu\  be  taken 
concurrently.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96  [N| 

3  credits 

331a  Physical  Chemistry 

Tlu-  microscopic  viewpoint:  quantum  chemis- 
try, spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics  and 
kinetic-molecular  theory.  Prerequisites:  11  tb 
and  MTH  112a  or  b.  MTH  212a  or  b  or  PHY 
210a,  and  PHY  1 15a  are  strongly  recom 
mended.  {N} 

4  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

332b  Physical  Chemistry 

The  macroscopic  viewpoint:  chemical  ther 
modynamics  mk\  kinetics  with  applications  to 
gases,  solutions,  equilibria  and  electrochemis- 
try. Prerequisite:  331a.  {N} 

5  credits 
Sharon  Palmer 

Lee.  MWF11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m.:  lab  Th  1-3:59 
p.m. 

335a  Physical  Chemistry  of  Biochemical 
Systems 

A  course  emphasizing  physical  chemistrj  ol 

solutions.  Topics  covered  include  chemical 
thermodynamics,  solution  equilibria,  enzyme 
kinetics  and  biochemical  transport  processes. 
The  laboratory  focuses  on  experimental  ap- 
plications of  physic  al  c -hemic  al  principles  to 
systems  of  biochemical  importan<  e.  Prerequi 

sues    22  tb  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 

and  MTH  112a  orb.  {N} 

i  credits 

George  Fleck 

lev    \1  \Y  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  lab  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

[338b  Chaos  and  Chemistry] 
Irreversible  phenomena  in  chemistry,  focus 

ing  on  rates  ol  reaction  mu\  transport  pro- 
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(  esses.  Topics  include:  chemical  relaxation, 
non-linear  and  far-from-equilibrium  phenom- 
ena, dissipative  structures,  spatial  and  tempo- 
ral pattern  formation  in  chemical  systems, 
oscillating  reactions  and  chemical  chaos.  Pre- 
requisite: 224b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  (E)  {N} 

4  credits 

347a  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 

A  laboratory-oriented  course  involving  spec- 
troscopic, chromatographic  and  electrochemi- 
cal methods  for  the  quantitation,  identification 
and  separation  of  species  in  environmental, 
biological,  inorganic,  organic  and  geologic 
samples.  Library  research  of  analytical  tech- 
niques will  be  emphasized,  as  will  the  critical 
evaluation  of  data  and  error  analysis.  Prereq- 
uisite: 224b  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
{N} 

5  credits 
Petra  Turowski 

Lee.  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-5  p.m.  and  Th 
1-4  p.m. 

BCH  352a  Biochemistry  II:  Biochemical 
Dynamics 

Chemical  dynamics  in  living  systems.  Enzyme 
mechanisms,  metabolism  and  its  regulation, 
energy  production  and  utilization.  Prerequi- 
sites: 224b  and  BCH  252b.  {N} 
4  credits 

Kenneth  Hellman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-4:50  p.m. 

357b  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Pharmacology.  An  intro- 
duction to  pharmacology,  toxicology  and 
drug  design.  The  design  and  pharmacology 
of  several  drugs  will  be  examined  in  detail, 
including  examples  of  neuropharmacologic, 
chemotherapeutic.  antibacterial  and  antiviral 
drugs.  The  ethical  and  legal  considerations  of 
drug  design,  use  and  abuse  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  BCH  352a,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  ( )ffered  in  alternate 
years.  {N} 
3  <  red  its 
David  Bickar 
To  be  arranged 

363b  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

A  stud)  "I  topics  m  inorganic  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite: 331a.  (NJ 
1  ( redits 
Robert  Urn  k 
\]  \\  I  9  9:50  a.m.,  Th  8  8:50  a.m. 


[366b  Inorganic  Laboratory] 
Synthesis  of  transition  metal,  main  group  and 
organometallic  compounds,  and  study  of 
their  magnetic,  spectral,  conductive  and/or 
thermodynamic  properties.  Prerequisite: 
363b,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently; 
226b  is  recommended.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  {N} 
3  credits 

[369a  Solid  State  Chemistry] 

Solids:  bonding,  structure,  symmetry  and 
properties;  metals,  semiconductors  and  insu- 
lators; applications,  including  superconduc- 
tors. Prerequisite:  331a,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently;  PHY  115a  is  recommended. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {N} 

3  credits 

395a  Advanced  Chemistry 

A  course  in  which  chemical  systems,  without 
regard  to  boundaries  of  subdisciplines,  are 
treated  by  and  unified  with  an  orbital  model. 
Topics  include  HMO  analysis,  perturbation 
theory,  aromaticity,  hypervalence,  frontier 
orbitals,  fragment  analysis,  Walsh's  rules, 
Jahn-Teller  phenomena,  cycloaddition,  clus- 
ters, solid  state  and  reactivity.  Prerequisite: 
331a.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  {N} 

4  credits 
Robert  Linck 

M  W  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Lale  Burk. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  chemistry 
are  advised  to  include  PHY  115a  and  1 16b 
and  MTH  212a  or  b  or  21  la  or  b  in  their  pro- 
grams of  Study.  A  major  program  that  in- 
cludes these  courses  and  additional  laboratory 
experience  in  the1  form  of  either  (a)  two  se- 
mesters of  research  (404,  430,  or  432).  or  (b) 
one  semester  of  research  and  one  elective 

course  with  laboratory,  or  (c)  three  elective 
courses  with  laboratory  meets  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  tor 

eligibility  for  professional  standing. 

Required  courses:  Llla  or  115a,  222b,  223a, 
224b,  226b,  331a.  347a,  332h.  363b,  and  a 
further  six  credits  in  chemistry,  toward  which 
four  credits  from  the  research  courses  t"t. 
430,  or  432  may  be  counted. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  specified  required  courses  constitute  a 
four-semester  introduction  to  chemistry.  The 

semesters  are  sequential,  giving  a  structured 
development  of  chemical  concepts  and  a 
progressive  presentation  of  chemical  informa- 
tion. Completion  of  the  minor  with  at  least 
one  additional  course  at  the  intermediate  or 
advanced  level  affords  the  opportunity  to 
explore  a  particular  area  in  greater  depth. 

Required  courses:  23  credits  in  chemistry  that 
must  include  llla  or  115a,  222b,  223a,  and 
224b.  100b  will  not  count  toward  the  minor. 
Special  Studies  404a  and  404b  normally  may 
not  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
minor. 

Honors 

Director:  Kenneth  Hellman. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

43  2d  Thesis 

12  credits 

An  individual  investigation  pursued  through- 
out the  senior  year. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  ma- 
jor, with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  and  an  oral 
examination  in  the  area  of  the  thesis. 
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Professor 

tjustina  \\  inston  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  Ph.D.  (Classical 
Languages  and  Literatures  and 
Comparative  Literature) 

Nancy  J.  Shumate,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Scott  A.  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Roxanne  Gentilcore,  Ph.D. 

Hamburg  Exchange  Lecturer 

Gerhard  Lohse 


Majors  are  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  classics 
and  ancient  studies  (interdepartmental). 
Qualified  students  in  these  majors  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  semester's  study  at  the  Inter- 
collegiate Center  for  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome  (see  p.  23). 

Students  planning  to  major  in  classics  or  in 
ancient  studies  are  advised  to  take  relevant 
courses  in  other  departments  such  as  art,  En- 
glish, history,  philosophy  and  modern  foreign 
languages. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  test  in  Virgil  may 
not  apply  that  credit  toward  the  degree  if 
they  complete  LAT  213b  for  credit. 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

Greek 

GRK  lOOd  Elementary  Greek 

A  year-long  course  that  will  include  both  the 

fundamentals  of  grammar  and.  in  the  second 

semester,  sele<  ted  readings.  (Fj 

8  <  redits 

s<  ott  Bradbury 

MWI    I  LO  1  50  p.m. 


GRK  212a  Attic  Prose  and  Drama 

Prerequisite:  lOOd.  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

GRK  213b  Homer,  Iliad 

Prerequisite:  212a  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. {L/F} 
4  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

GRK  327a  Transformation  of  Homeric 
Epic:  Studies  in  Theme  and  Genre 

Greek  tragedy  regularly  derived  its  themes 
from  traditional  mythology  but  shaped  them 
to  reflect  fifth-century  concerns.  The  Helle- 
nistic poet  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  consciously 
emulated  the  style  of  Homeric  epic,  but  with 
radically  different  results.  This  course  will 
examine  the  interrelationships  of  Homer. 
Euripides'  Medea  and  Apollonius 
Argonautica,  with  a  view  to  understanding 
how  genre  and  style  can  be  influenced  by 
the  poet's  society    Prerequisite:  212b  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  {L/F} 

\  credits 

Thalia  Pandiri 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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GRK  333b  Lyric  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  lyric  poetry  <>i  the  \i 
chaic  Age.  Topics  will  include  the  relation- 
ship between  the  epic  and  lyric  traditions; 
the  rok-  of  lyrics,  music  and  dame  in  private 
and  communal  life;  the  nature  of  the  audio 
rial  "I."  Selections  from  a  wide  range  of  poets 
from  the  Greek-speaking  Mediterranean 
world  of  the  seventh  to  early  fifth  century 
B.C.E.,  including  Archilochus,  Sappho,  Solon. 
Pindar.  Prerequisite:  GRK  212b.  |L/F| 
i  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
TTh  3-4:30  pan. 

GRK  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 

tor  majors  and  honors  students  who  have 
had  tour  advanced  courses  in  Greek. 
4  credits 

GRK  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


LAT  212a  Poets  and  Politicians  of  the  Late 

Republic 

\  stud)  ol  some  volatile  personalities  and 

their  reactions  to  public  and  private  affairs 

during  the  lasi  years  ol  the-  Roman  Republic 

Readings  will  include-  selections  from  Caesai 

and  Catullus  Prerequisite  I  \l   lOOd,  1 1  lb,  or 

two  units  of  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  |I7F| 

i  t  redits 

To  be  announced 

M  W  F  9-^:50  a.m. 

LAT  21 4b  Medieval  I^tin 
Selected  readings  from  prose-  and  poetry  In  .i 
wide-  range  ol  authors,  from  the-  third  century 
to  the  1  tth  Emphasis  on  the  individual  in 
society,  through  the-  stuck  ol  firsl  person  nar- 
ratives, confessions,  letters,  inquisition 
records.  Prerequisite:  a  200  level  course-  in 
Latin  or  the-  equivalent.  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Scott  Bradbury 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 


Graduate 

GRK  580a  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  course  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

GRK  580b  Studies  in  Greek  Literature 

4  credits 

See  also  REL  287a:  Greek  Religious  Texts. 
Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Thalia  Pandiri. 

Latin 

LAT  lOOd  Elementary  Latin 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  with  selected 

readings  from  Latin  authors  in  the  second 

semester.  {F} 

8  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[LAT  111b  Intensive  Elementary  Latin] 

An  intensive  course  in  Latin  grammar,  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  beginner  to  enter  LAT 
ilia  in  the  following  semester.  Selected 
readings.  {F} 
8  credits 


LAT  215a  Roman  Historians 

Selections  from  I. ivy.  Sallusl  and  Tacitus,  with 
a  focus  on  the  intersection  of  historiograph) 
and  ideology;  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
national  character;  the-  deployment  ol  ethical 
exemplars;  female  characters  and  the-  use-  ol 
women's  status  and  morals  as  ,i  barometer  ol 
social  health  or  decline.  Prerequisite:  a  200 
level  course  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  (L/F) 
4  credits 
Nancy  Shumate 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

LAT  216b  The  Poetry  of  Ovid 

A  study  of  Ovid's  development  as  a  poet  and 

his  relation  to  contemporary  literary  move 

ments  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Augustan 

political  and  social  milieu.  Readings  selected 

from  the  Anions.  Heroides,  ArsAmatoria, 

Remedia  Anions.  Metamorphoses,  Tristia and 

Epistulae  ex  Ponto.  Prerequisite:  a  200-level 

course-  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  (L/F} 

4  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m 

LAT  325a  Petronius  and  Apuleius:  Two 
Roman  Novelists 

Readings  from  the  Satyricon  and  The  Golden 
Ass.  with  special  attention  to  shared  and 
unique  features,  humor  a\k\  didacticism,  real- 
ism and  fantasy    Prerequisite:  a  200  level 
course  in  Latin  or  the  equivalent.  (E)  (L/F| 
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i  credits 

Nancy  Shumate 
\1  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

LAT  333b  \irgfisAeneid:  Advanced 
Course 

Prerequisite:  a  300-level  course  in  Latin  or  the 

equivalent.  {L/F} 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

LAT  404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 
for  majors  and  honors  students  who  have  had 
four  advanced  courses  in  Latin. 
\  credits 

LAT  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Graduate 

LAT  580a  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

This  will  ordinarily  be  an  enriched  version  of 
the  300-level  courses  currently  offered. 
4  credits 

LAT  580b  Studies  in  Latin  Literature 

4  credits 

Adviser  for  Graduate  Study:  Nancy 
Shumate. 

Classics  in  Translation 

CLT  221b  Studies  in  Comedy 

CLS  227a  Classical  Mythology 

The  principal  myths  as  they  appear  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  seen  against  the  back- 
ground of  ancient  culture  and  religion.  Focus 
on  creation  myths,  the  structure  and  function 
of  the  olympian  pantheon,  the  Troy  cycle  and 
artistic  paradigms  of  the  hero.  Some  attention 
to  modern  retellings  and  artistic  representa- 
tions of  ancient  myth.  IL/A} 

i  ( redits 

Sen//  Bradbury 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLS  228a  The  Tragic  View 

Concepts  ol  tragi<  existence  in  Creek  drama; 
tin-  influen<  e  of  ( rieek  tragedy  on  dramatic 
literature  ol  the  20th  century  and  its  dramatic 
re<  eption  on  stage  and  in  film  Authors  to  be 


read  and  discussed  include  Homer, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Brecht. 
Sartre,  O'Neill.  In  addition,  filmed  stage  pro- 
ductions of  Aeschylus'  Oresteia  (Berlin,  1980) 
and  Euripides'  Bacchae  (Berlin.  1974)  and 
one  or  more  films  of  Pasolini  (e.g.,  Medea) 
will  be  viewed  and  discussed.  {L/A} 
4  credits 
Gerhard  Lohse 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLS  230b  The  Historical  Imagination 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Classical  Tradition  in 
the  United  States.  The  interactions  between 
the  classical  cultures  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  United  States  from  the  age  of 
European  discovery  to  the  present.  This 
multidisciplinary  course  will  explore  the  vari- 
ety of  ways  in  which  Classical  literature,  ar- 
chitecture, mythology  and  other  aspects  of 
ancient  society  were  imitated,  adapted  and 
challenged  by  Americans,  particularly  in  the 
18th  century.  Topics  will  include:  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Classics  on  attitudes  toward  na- 
ture; local  neoclassical  architecture;  American 
painters  and  the  ruins  of  Rome;  Thoreau, 
Fuller  and  Hawthorne.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

CLS  233b  Constructions  of  Gender  and 
Sexuality  in  Greco-Roman  Culture 

The  construction  of  gender,  sexuality  and 
erotic  experience  is  one  of  the  major  sites  of 
difference  between  Greco-Roman  culture 
and  our  own.  What  constituted  a  proper  man 
and  a  proper  woman  in  these  ancient  societ- 
ies? Which  sexual  practices  and  objects  of 
desire  were  socially  sanctioned  and  which 
considered  deviant?  What  ancient  modes  of 
thinking  about  these  issues  have  persisted 
into  the  modern  world?  Attention  to  the  sta- 
tus of  women;  the  role  of  social  class;  the 
ways  in  which  genre  and  convention  shaped 
literary  representation,  the  relationship  be- 
tween representation  and  reality.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Nancy  Shumate 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

The  Major  in  Greek,  Latin  or 
Classics 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 
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Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Scot!  Bradbury 

Basis:  in  (.reck.  LOOd;  in  Latin,  LOOdrx  Lllb; 
in  classics,  Greek  lOOd  and  Latin  lOOd  or 
lllb. 

Requirements:  in  Greek,  eight  four-credit 
courses  in  the  language  in  addition  to  the 
basis,  m  Latin,  eight  four-credit  courses  in  the 
language  in  addition  to  the  basis;  in  classics, 

eight  tour-credit  courses  in  the  languages  in 
addition  to  the  basis  and  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  languag 


courses  may  l>e  replaced  by  a  course  related 
to  classical  antiquity  ottered  either  within  or 
outside  the  department,  and  taken  with  the 
department's  prior  approval. 

Honors  in  Greek,  Latin  or 
Classics 

Director:  Nancy  Shumate. 
-»31a  Thesis 

ills 


The  Minor  in  Greek 


Director:  Thalia  Pandiri. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses,  of 
which  at  least  tour  must  be  courses  in  the 
Greek  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  200  '  intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
Creek  history,  Greek  an.  ancient  philosophy, 
ancient  political  theory,  ancient  religion  or 
classics  m  translation.  At  least  one  course- 
must  be  chosen  from  this  category. 

The  Minor  in  Latin 


Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  ma- 
jor, with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  <  *31a>.  to  tx* 
written  in  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year 
and  an  examination  in  the  general  area  of  the 
thesis 

Greek,  Latin  or  Classics 

Graduate 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 
8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

*  <  >r  8  c  redit.s 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  S  credits 


Director:  Roxanne  Gentilcore. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  four-credit  course 
which  at  least  four  must  be  courses  in  the 
Latin  language  and  at  least  three  must  be  at 
or  above  the  2<>o  (intermediate)  level.  The 
remaining  courses  may  be  chosen  from  Ro- 
man history,  Roman  an.  ancient  political 
theory,  ancient  religion  or  classes  in  transla- 
tion. At  least  one  course  must  be  chosen 
from  this  category. 

The  Minor  in  Classics 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department 


Requirements:  six  four-credit  courses  in 
Greek  or  Latin  languages  and  literatures  at  or 
above  the  level  of  212.  including  not  fewer 
than  two  in  each  language.  One  n\  these  six 


us 
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Comparative  Literature 


Ann  Rosalind  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
(Comparative  Literature),  Director 

Professors 

David  R.  Ball,  Lie.  es  L..  Docteur  en 

Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literaaire) 
Maria  Banerjee,  Ph.D.  (Russian  Language  and 

Literature) 
*  *Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 

and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Marilyn  Schuster,  Ph.D.  (French  Language 

and  Literature  and  Women's  Studies) 
Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  Ph.D.  (German  Language 

and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 


Associate  Professors 

Craig  Davis,  Ph.D.  (English  Language  and 

Literature) 
Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri,  Ph.D.  (Classical 

Languages  and  Literatures  and 

Comparative  Literature) 
tjanie  Vanpee,  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and 

Literature) 

Assistant  Professors 

Leyla  Ezdinli,  Ph.D.  (French  Language  and 

Literature) 
Sunka  Simon,  Ph.D.  (German  Language  and 

Literature) 


A  comparative  study  of  literature  in  two  lan- 
guages, one  of  which  may  be  English. 

GLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

I  See  p.  349)-  An  interdepartmental  course, 
this  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  senior  seminar; 
students  interested  in  comparative  literature 
should  take  it  as  early  as  possible.  First-year 
students  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in 
English  In  \  irtue  of  a  score  of  4  or  5  and 
first-year  students  with  an  SAT  or  English 
a<  hievemenl  score  of  650  are  encouraged  to 
register  for  GLT  291. 

Comparative  literature  courses  are  not  open 
to  lust  year  students  (ex<  ept  with  the  permis 
sion  of  the-  instructor)  After  the  first  year  all 
2< H  I  level  1 1  >urses  are  <  >pen  to  all  students 

unless  otherw  ise  spec  ified.  ( .<  Hirses  at  the  300 

level  require  at  least  one  200  level  literature 


course,  at  or  above  the  level  specified  for 
entry  into  the  major,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

In  all  comparative  literature  courses,  readings 
and  discussion  are  in  English,  but  students 
are  encouraged  to  read  works  in  the  original 
language  whenever  possible. 

Genre 

221b  Studies  in  Comedy 

The  tonus  and  functions  of  western  comic 
drama  from  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
to  North  America  in  the  present.  How  does 
comic  drama  reflect  the  politics  and  social 
mores  of  its  time?  To  what  extent  is  u  conser- 
vative or  subversive?  \\  hat  is  funny,  to 
whom?  Primary  texts  will  be  supplemented 
In  readings  on  the  theory  of  comedy.  Plays 
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by  authors  such  as  Aristophanes.  Euripides, 
Plautus,  Terence,  Shakespeare,  Jonson, 
Machiavelli,  Moliere,  Jany,  Orton,  Churchill. 

Some  viewing  during  class  hours;  additional 
viewing  time  to  be  arranged.  |L} 
[  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
T  Th  1-2:50  pan. 

223a  Forms  of  Autobiography 
Topic  for  1994-95:  An  exploration  of  change 
in  the  conception  of  the  self  and  in  the  liter- 
ary techniques  devised  to  portray  it.  Authors 
include  Saint  Augustine.  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Gertrude  Stein,  J.-P. 
Sartre.  {L} 
f  credits 

Lawrence  Joseph 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

CLS  228a  The  Tragic  View 

235b  Fairy  Tales  and  Gender 

A  study  of  the  literary  fairy  tale  in  Europe 
from  the  1690s  to  the  1990s,  with  emphasis 
on  the  ways  women  have  written,  rewritten 
and  transformed  them.  Some  attention  to  oral 
story-telling  and  to  related  stories  in  other 
cultures.  Writers  will  include  Aulnoy, 
Ferrault,  le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  the  Grimms, 
Andersen,  Christina  Rossetti,  Angela  Carter, 
Sexton,  Broumas.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
college-level  course  in  literature.  {LJ 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Harries 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor 


305a  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Sec  Hon   \    Politic  s  and  the  N<  ivel. 

An  exploration  of  how  politics  (in  the  deep 
est  sense)  is  expressed  in  the  novel,  and  oi 

w  hat  happens  to  the  novel  w  hen  it  explk  it  1\ 
confronts  problems  ol  gender,  t  lass  and  ide- 
ology, the  individual  and  the  mass,  oppres 
Sion  and  resistance,  historical  change    And 

what  happens  to  the  reader  il  she-  does  not 

share  the  novelist  s  politics'  Fi<  til  »n  hv  sue  h 

writers  as  Turgenev.  Zola,  Malrauv   Thomas 

Mann.  Camus.  Hasek,  Chinua  Achehe.  Doris 

Lessing  and  Marguerite  Duras. 

i  credits 

David  Ball 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Section  B:  The  Philosophical  Novel 
This  course  charts  the  evolution  of  the  theme 
of  reason  and  its  limits  in  the  European  novel 
of  the  modern  era.  Beginning  with  an  exami- 
nation of  humanistic  assumptions  about  the 
value  of  reason  in  Rabelais,  the  course  will 
focus  on  the  Central  European  novel  of  the 
20th  century,  the  age  of   terminal  para- 
doxes." Texts  will  include  Dostoevsky's  Notes 
from  the  Underground,  Kafka's  The  Trial. 
Musil's  Man  without  Qualities  and  Kundera's 
The  Joke,  The  Farewell  Party  and  The  Unbear- 
able Lightness  of  Being. 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[315b  The  Primary  Epic  and  Early 
National  Legends] 

4  credits 


246a  The  Picaresque  Tradition 

Picaro,  rogue,  outcast,  vagrant,  con  artist, 
thief,  fast  talker,  story  teller,  survivor — who  is 
the  antihero  after  whom  a  sub-genre  of  the 
novel  is  named?  How  does  the  story  she/he 
tells  of  his  her  adventures  unmask  the  ide- 
ologies, the  hypocrisy  and  the  corruption  of 
the  society  that  marginalizes  the  narrator?  The 
course  will  study  the  evolution  of  the 
picaresque  genre  from  its  origins  in  16th- 
century  Spain  (Lazarillo  de  Tonnes)  to  its 
modern  development  in  American  literature. 
Authors  include  Quevedo.  Defoe.  Twain, 
Mann,  Bellow .  Crass,  Ellison. 
I  credits 
Alice  Clemente 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


[365b  Lyric  Modes  of  Knowing  and 
Meaning] 

4  credits 

Period,  Movement 

229a  Renaissance:  Courtier,  Courtesan, 
Citizen 

We  will  read  a  range  of  early  modern  writ- 
ings as  responses  to  changing  centers  ol 
power  (aristocratic  courts  a\k\  merchant  cit- 
ies) and  to  the  new  codes  of  manners,  ide- 
ologies of  class  and  gender,  m^\  rivalries 
these  social  shifts  produced    FOCUS  on  genres 
in  which  writers  celebrated  10v.1l  patrons, 
criticized  the  court  and  claimed  an  identitv  as 
city  dwellers.  Particular  attention  to  women 
as  topics  in  men's  debates  a\k\  authors  of 
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their  own.  Texts  w  ill  include  Castiglione's 
Courtier.  Marguerite  de  Navarre's 
Heptameron  and  Benjonson's  masques; 
court  satire  in  sonnets,  dialogues  and  revenge 
tragedy;  popular  writing  in  Lyon,  Venice  and 
London.  espe<  tally  women's  lyrics  and  city 
comedy. 
t  credits 
Ami  Jones 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

259a  Realism 

The  aims  and  achievements  of  Realism  in 
works  by  such  19th-century  writers  as  Balzac, 
Flaubert,  Zola,  George  Eliot,  Dostoevsky  and 
Fontane.  Perspectives  on  Realism  in  the  20th 
century:  critical  and  socialist  Realism  (James, 
Gorki,  Seghers,  Roumain,  Carpentier).  {L} 
4  credits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[268b  Latina  and  Latin  American  Women 
Writers] 

4  credits 

272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

A  cross-cultural,  multi-racial  study  of  20th- 
century  fiction  by  women,  focusing  on  En- 
glish- and  French-speaking  cultures.  We  will 
consider  how  writers  challenge  literary  and 
social  conventions,  define  their  communities, 
make  esthetic  and  political  choices  and  in- 
scribe sexuality.  We  will  focus  on  themes 
such  as  mothers  and  daughters,  desire,  love, 
language  and  female  subjectivity.  We  will  pay 
special  attention  to  changing  meanings  of 
"woman"  and  "women"  as  gender  is  inflected 
by  culture,  race,  ethnicity,  class  and  sexuality. 
All  readings  available  in  English.  Writers  will 
include  such  authors  as  Chopin,  Woolf, 
Colette.  Tan,  Kincaid,  Schwarz-Bart,  Morrison, 
BLns.  Duras  and  Wittig. 
4  credits 
Icy  la  Ezdinli 
TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

[279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle  Ages] 

i  i  redits 


367b  Imagined  Homes:  Literary 
Interpretations  of  the  National  Question 

This  course  will  analyze  the  works  of  20th- 
century  writers  who  belong  to  national  or 
ethnic  communities  struggling  to  constitute, 
maintain  or  defend  a  national  identity  against 
a  dominant  culture  and  language.  We  will 
read  works  by  Irish  (both  from  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  and  from  Ulster),  Basque,  Catalan, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Palestinian  authors  whose 
attitudes  with  respect  to  their  involvement  in 
the  national  project  differ  greatly.  Common 
thematic  concerns  which  will  be  stressed  are 
the  depiction  of  Home,  the  relationship  with 
the  dominant  culture,  violence  and  the  con- 
flict between  language  and  traditions.  We 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  gender  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  national  discourse, 
as  well  as  to  the  reconsideration  of  tradi- 
tional perceptions  of  the  nation  which  the 
reality  of  diaspora  required.  {L} 
4  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


Special  Topics 


ENG  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading 
and  Writing 

230a  Unnatural  Women:  Mothers  Who 
Kill  Their  Children 

Some  cultures  give  the  murdering  mother  a 
central  place  in  myth  and  literature  while 
others  treat  the  subject  as  taboo.  How  is  such 
a  woman  depicted — as  monster,  lunatic,  vic- 
tim, savior?  What  do  the  motives  attributed  to 
her  reveal  about  a  society's  assumptions  and 
values?  What  difference  does  it  make  if  the 
author  is  a  woman?  Authors  to  be  studied 
include  Euripides,  Seneca,  Ovid,  Grillparzer, 
Anouilh,  Papadiamandis,  Atwood,  Walker, 
Morrison.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
4  credits 
Thalia  Pandiri 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[251b  Portraits  of  the  Artist] 

4  credits 


[309a  Arthurian  Literature  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 
i  ( redits 


256b  The  Virgin  in  Myth  and  Literature: 
From  Goddesses  to  the  Virgin  Queen 

The  virgin  plays  diverse  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory roles  in  literature:  she  is  goddess 
and  sacrificial  victim;  she  is  prophetess,  saint 

and  warrior.  This  course  will  examine  the 
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development  of  these  roles  In  a  number  of 
different  cultures.  Readings  may  include: 
Hesiod,  Homeric  Hymns,  Greek  tragedy, 
Ovid,  Lives  of  Martyrs,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux; 
comparative  stuck  of  selected  Asian  texts. 
!    4  credits 
Margaret  Cormack 
\\  \\  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

265b  Literature  and  the  Holocaust 

Can  (or  should)  art  be  made  from  atrocity?  Is 
silence  preferable?  or  some  form  ol  "non 
literary"  writing  or  witnessing?  We  will  ex- 
plore esthetic  and  moral  questions  that  arise 

from  attempts  that  writers  and  filmmakers 
(survivors  and  others)  have  made  to  "speak 
the  unspeakable"  through  novels,  stones, 
essays,  poems,  diaries  and  films.  Authors 
studied  will  include  Marguerite  Duras,  Primo 
Levi,  Tadeusz  Borowski,  Jorge  Semprun,  Elie 
W'iesel,  Nelly  Sachs,  Alain  Resnais  and 
Claude  Lanzmann.  Prerequisite:  one  college- 
,    level  course  in  literature  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  |L} 
4  credits 
David  Ball 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

274b  The  Garden:  Paradise  and 
Battlefield 

Ever  since  Genesis,  the  garden  has  been  de- 
picted not  only  as  a  paradise,  a  refuge  and  a 
woman's  place,  but  also  as  a  jungle  that  chal- 
lenges definitions  of  the  self  and  of  that  selfs 
place  in  the  world.  How  have  shared  notions 
about  the  relation  of  gardens  to  their  inhabit- 
ants changed  from  one  culture  and  historical 
period  to  another?  Some  attention  to  the 
theory  and  history  of  landscape  gardening. 
Texts  by  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Goethe,  Austen. 
Balzac,  Zola,  Chekhov,  Colette,  D.H. 
Lawrence  and  Alice  Walker. 
4  credits 
Ann  Leone 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[276b  Theories  of  the  Paratext] 

4  credits 

287b  Metamorphosis  as  a  Motif  in 
Western  Literature 

A  study  of  ways  in  which  fantastic  bodily 
change  has  lent  itself  to  literary  exploration. 
How  does  the  victim  sustain  or  surrender  his 
claims  to  a  past,  a  mind  and  status  as  a  per- 
son? Is  the  change  in  identity  a  disaster  or  a 
release?  Does  it  challenge  the  similar  claims 


we  take-  t<  >r  granted  <  >n  <  wi  1  m  n  behalf?  \\  <  >rks 

l>\  Hi  >mer,  t  )\  id,  Vpuleius,  Marie  de  1  rani  e 

Dante-.  Shakespeare,  Kafka,  Woolf,  Angela 

Carter. 

1  ( redits 

Harold  Skulsky 

1  Th  10:30    i  1:50  a  m 

299a  The  Imagination  and  the  City 
Interpretations  <>t  urban  experiera  e  and  the 

urban  scene,  especially  London  and  Pans.  h\ 
such  writers  as  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Dickens, 
Conrad  and  lames  Transfi  >rmati<  his  of  the  city 
as  labyrinth,  w  ildemess,  \  isi<  m  and  pla<  e  1  >i 
initiation  as  well  as  sex  iaJ  and  an  hite<  tural 
fact.  Occasional  attention  to  the  modern  me- 
tropolis m  \  lsual  an. 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  von  Klemperer 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[335a  Seminar:  Literary  Studies,  Cultural 
Studies] 

4  credits 

[350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and  West] 

\  credits 

355b  Consuming  Passions:  Eating/Reading 

From  Plato's  Symposium  on.  feasting,  eating- 
drinking  and  talking  have  been  considered  in- 
trinsically related,  thus  satisfying  a  long  tradition 
of  blending  food  with  knowledge    Reading  is 
likewise  associated  with  eating,  an  activity  of 
ingesting  digesting  indigestion,  thus  an  act  of 
consumption:  we  savor  books;  we  de\ our  ar- 
ticles; we  hunger  for  knowledge,  we  ruminate 
ideas,  we  relish  thoughts;  we  nourish  the  mind 
and  the  spirit:  we  teed  our  egos  And  even  our 
computers'  Food  has  been  an  essential  ingredi 
ent  for  nourishing  the-  imagination.  sCt\  mg 
many  writers  to  express  personal  aesthetic 
tastes  as  well  as  reflecting  s|x\  iIk  cultural  \  al- 
lies.  The  course  will  offer  a  smorgasbord  ol 
readings  in  order  to  savor  the  various  symbolic 
meanings  that  food  and  eating  generate  and  are 
generated  by  a  Literary  text.  Authors  include 
Plato.  Petronius,  Apuleius,  Augustine.  Dante-. 
Boccaccio.  Machiavelli,  Rabelais.  Shakespeare. 
Flaubert,  Ibsen.  Mann.  Prousl  and  Woolf.  Text 
will  be  supplemented  In  some  him  viewings, 
and  at  the  end  with  a  real  "litcran"  meal'  (L) 
t  credits 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

M  \\   1:10-2:30  p.m.;  him  viewings  to  be  ar- 
ranged 
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[360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and  Western 
Literature] 

The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always  situ- 
ated literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  h<  >wever,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.  This 
course  will  explore  the  hows  and  whys  of 
ethics  in  literature  through  comparative  read- 
ings in  Chinese  and  Western  literature  and 
criticism,  and  through  an  examination  of  such 
questions  as:  How  does  literature  achieve  ethi- 
cal legitimacy?  What  do  literary  works  teach? 
To  contemporaries?  To  latecomers?  In  defining 
the  problematics  of  culture,  how  do  they  help 
readers  make  moral  choices?  What  validity  do 
they  have  outside  the  native  culture?  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  one  200-level  literature  course,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {L} 
4  credits 

[36 la  The  Faust  Myth] 

4  credits 

375b  The  Fiction  of  Letters 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  fiction 
written  entirely  in  letter  form  from  the  17th 
century  to  today;  we  will  also  read  excerpts 
from  actual  correspondences  and  from  epis- 
tolary theory.  While  we  will  address  the  his- 
torical and  cultural  contexts  of  each  work,  the 
course  will  emphasize  the  relation  of  episto- 
lary fiction  to  contemporary,  modernist  and 
postmodernist  criticism,  for  example,  the 
18th-century  debate  about  the  novel's  formal 
and  ethical  parameters,  the  relationship  of 
genre  to  gender,  epistolary  fiction's  narrative 
structures,  recurring  themes,  characters  and 
situations,  and  the  role  the  genre  plays  in 
shaping  reading  and  writing  strategies.  Works 
by  "the  Portuguese  Nun,"  Samuel  Richardson, 
Laclos,  Goethe,  Kafka,  Manuel  Puig,  Alice 
Walker  and  Jacques  Derrida.  {L} 
1  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
TTh  3-4:50  p.m. 

Critical  Theory  and  Method 

300a  Contemporary  Literary  Theory 

The  interpretation  of  literary  texts  of  various 
genres  l>\  psy<  hoanalytic,  Marxist  and  post- 
stru<  turalisi  c  1  it ic  s.  Emphasis  on  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  pra<  tice  of  these  methods:  their 
assumptions  about  writing  and  reading  and 
about  literature  as  a  cultural  formation.  Read 
ings  include  Levi  Strauss,  Jakobson,  Freud, 


Lacan,  Barthes  and  Derrida. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 

T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

340b  Problems  in  Literary  Theory 

Required  of  senior  majors  in  comparative 
literature,  designed  to  explore  one  broad 
issue  in  literary  criticism  (for  example,  evalu- 
ation, intertextuality,  genre)  chosen  during 
the  first  semester  by  the  students  themselves. 
Prerequisites:  GLT  291d  and  CLT  300a,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  pennission  of  the  instructor 
and  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  Major 

Before  entering  the  major,  the  student  must 
prove  her  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language 
or  languages  of  her  choice  at  the  level  of 
GER  225a,  GRK  212a  or  b,  ITL  250a,  LAT 
212a  or  b,  RUS  338a,  SPN  250a  or  SLL  260a, 
or  FRN  230,  253  or  254.  FRN  260a  or  b  may 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  advanced 
courses  in  literature  required  for  the  com- 
parative literature  major.  If  a  student  has  not 
demonstrated  her  proficiency  in  courses  at 
Smith  College,  it  will  be  judged  by  the  de- 
partment concerned. 

Requirements:  1 1  semester  courses  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  three  comparative  literature  courses:  one 
must  deal  with  a  period  or  movement, 
one  with  a  genre,  and  one  with  a  special 
topic  (if  available).  (Only  courses  with  a 
primary  or  cross  listing  in  Comparative 
Literature  count  as  comparative  literature 
courses); 

2.  three  appropriately  advanced  courses. 
approved  by  the  major  adviser,  in  each  of 
the  literatures  of  two  languages,  one  of 
which  may  be  English  (English  210d  may 
be  counted  toward  the  comparative 
literature  major).  If  a  student  takes  both 
terms  of  a  year-long  literary  survey  in  a 
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foreign  language  (eg  .  FRN  253,  254),  she 
may  count  the  second  term  as  an 
advanced  literature  course.  No  foreign 
literature  course  in  which  the  reading  is 
assigned  In  English  translation  m.i\  be 
counted  toward  the  comparative  literature 
major; 
3.   CLT300a  and  CLT  340b  (Note  that  (.11 
291d  is  a  prerequisite  lor  340b  and  should 
he  taken  as  earl)  as  possible  I 

Honors 

Director:  Ann  Jones 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


Requirements:  the  same  as  those  tor  the  ma- 
jor, with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  (430d),  to  be 

written  in  both  semesters  of  the  senior  year, 
and  an  oral  examination. 
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Computer  Science 


Professors 

Michael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D.,  (Mathematics) 
Joseph  O'Rourke,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Associate  Professors 

Merrie  Bergmann,  Ph.D. 
Dominique  F.  Thiebaut,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Robert  Roos,  Ph.D. 
Ileana  Streinu,  Ph.D. 


Three  computer  science  courses  have  no  pre- 
requisites. These  are  CSC  101  (Computer  Lit- 
eracy), CSC  111  (Computer  Science  I)  and 
CSC  290  (Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence). Students  who  contemplate  a  major  in 
computer  science  should  consult  with  a  major 
adviser  early  in  their  college  career. 

101a  Computer  Literacy 

An  introductory  c<  >urse  surveying  computers 
and  computing.  Computer  science  will  be 
examined  at  many  "levels":  theory,  hardware, 
systems,  algorithms,  programming,  operating 
systems,  networks,  applications,  societal  im- 
pact. This  is  not  a  programming  course,  but 
students  will  write  a  few  small  programs.  Al- 
though various  application  software  will  be 
explored,  including  word  processors,  spread- 
sheets and  graphics  programs,  the  goal  will 
not  be  training  but  rather  understanding. 
Topics  discussed  include  local  and  national 
networks,  computer  security,  "viruses,"  soft- 
wan-  reliability,  artificial  intelligence  and  the 
history  ol  computing.  Weekly  lab,  using 
Macintoshes.  Enrollment  limited  to  60;  30  per 
lab  se<  tion.  |M} 
i  ( redits 

Joseph  O'Rourke 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab 'Hi  1-2:50  pin.  orTh 
3-4:50  p.m. 

101b  Computer  Literacy 

\  repetition  ol  LOla.  Enr<  rilmenl  limited  to  60; 
50  pei  lab  se<  tion.  |M} 
i  ( redits 


Joseph  O'Rourke 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
3-4:50  p.m. 


lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m.  or  Th 


Ilia  Computer  Science  I 

Introduction  to  a  block-structured  high-level 
programming  language,  such  as  Pascal  or 
Modula  II.  Will  cover  language  syntax  and 
use  the  language  to  teach  program  design, 
coding,  debugging,  testing  and  documenta- 
tion. Procedural  and  data  abstraction  are  in- 
troduced. An  introduction  to  further  studies 
in  computer  science  will  be  provided  by 
members  of  the  department.  |M} 
4  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  Th  3-4:50 
p.m. 

111b  Computer  Science  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia.  {M} 

4  credits 

Merrie  Berg  maun 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  3-4:50  p.m. 

1 1 2a  Computer  Science  II 

Elementary  data  .structures  (linked  lists,  stacks. 
queues,  trees)  and  algorithms  (searching,  soil- 
ing) arc-  covered,  including  a  study  of  recur- 
sion. A  programming  language1  different  from 
the  one  used  in  csc  ill  may  be  introduced. 
The  programming  goals  of  portability  and 
efficiency  (time  and  space)  are  emphasized. 
The  concept  of  data  abstraction  is  Introduced. 
Prerequisite:  111  or  equivalent.  (M( 
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»  credits 

Robert  Roos 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a  m  :  labT3-  1:50  p.m. 

112b  Computer  Science  II 

A  repetition  of  1  12a.  (M| 

i  credits 

Ueana  Streinu 

M  \\  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[220b  Software  Engineering] 
An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  software  en 
gineering.  PracticaJ  applications  to  large-scale 
software,  team  programming  and  reusability 

will  he  emphasized.  Students  will  program  in 
state-of-the-art  programming  languages  and 
environments,  tor  instance  object-oriented 
languages  and  the  X-Windows  environment 

Students  will  see  a  programming  projecl 
through  from  design  to  code-writing  to  docu- 
mentation and  release.  Prerequisite:  112  (E) 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {M} 

{  credits 

231a  Microcomputers  and  Assembly 
Language 

An  introduction  to  the  internal  workings  of 
computers  ("computer  architecture"),  using  a 
microcomputer  as  an  example,  and  to  assem- 
bly language  programming.  Prerequisite:  112 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
\  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 
M  WF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

240a  Computer  Graphics 

Covers  two-dimensional  line  drawings  and 
transformations,  three-dimensional  graphics, 
clipping  and  windowing,  color  raster  graph- 
ics, hidden  surface  removal .  animation  and 
fractals.  Students  will  write  programs  tor  a 
variety  of  graphics  devices;  a  programming- 
mtensive  course.  Prerequisites:  112.  MTH  211 
or  pennission  of  the  instructor.  |M} 
1  credits 

Joseph  O'Rourke 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


252b  Algorithms 

Covers  algorithm  design  techniques  ("drvide- 
and-conquer,"  dynamk  programming, 
"greed)    algorithms,  et<  >.  analysis  techniques 

I  in<  lading  big-(  )  n<  >ta(H  >n.  rei  urrenc  e  rela- 
te WIS  I,  useful  data  struc  tines  <  uu  hiding 

heaps.  H',m  h  trees,  adja<  en<  \  lists),  effic  lent 

alg< Hithms  i< )i  a  \ ariet)  i >t  pn tblems  and  NP- 

completeness  Prerequisites:  112   Mill  111. 

MTH  153   IM| 

\  c  red  its 

Robert  Roos 

M  w  l   10-10:50  a.m. 

262b  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

An  introcluc  ti<  >n  t<  i  the-  fun<  tit  >ns  <  >f  an  operat- 
ing system  and  their  underlying  implementa- 
tion. Topic  s  include  tile-  systems,  t  PI    and 
memory  management,  concurrent  communi- 
cating processes,  deadlock  a\^\  access  and 
protection  issues  Programming  projects  will 
implement  and  explore-  algorithms  related  to 
several  of  these  topic  s 
Prerequisite:  231    |M} 
\  credits 
Ueana  Streinu 

Lee  TTh  10:30-11  50  a  m.;  labTh  3-4:50 
p.m. 

270b  Digital  Circuits  and  Computer 
Systems 

This  class  introduces  students  to  the  opera- 
tion of  logic  and  sequential  gates  inside  a 
computer.  We  will  explore  bask   logk  gates 
(and.  or.  nand.  nor),  counters,  flip-flops,  de- 
coders and  the  more  sophisticated  circuits 
found  in  microprocessor  systems,  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  design  and 
implement  digital  circuits  during  a  weekly 
lab.  Prerequisite:  231   Enrollment  limited  to 

IS.  (Ml 

\  credits 

Dominique  Thiebaut 

M  w   F  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[MTH  270b  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods] 


250a  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

Automata  and  finite  state  machines,  regular 

sets  and  regular  languages;  push-down  au- 
tomata and  context-free  languages;  comput- 
ability  and  Turing  machines.  Prerequisites: 
111  and  MTH  153-  {M} 
I    4  credits 
Robert  Roos 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 


[274b  Computational  Geometry] 
Explores  the  design  and  analysis  of  data 

structures  and  algorithms  for  solving  geomet- 
ric problems,  with  applications  to  robotics, 
pattern  recognition  and  computer  graphics 
Topics  include  polygon  partitioning,  convex 
hulls.  Voronoi  diagrams,  arrangements  ol 
lines,  geometric  searching  and  motion  plan- 
ning  Students  will  have  a  choice  between 
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writing  several  programs  in  C,  or  exploring 
theoretical  questions.  Prerequisites:  MTH  153, 
and  either  112  or  MTH  211.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {M} 

4  credits 


science  are  particularly  encouraged  to  take 
this  course.  Prerequisite:  CSC  112  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  (E).  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {M} 
2  credits 


[280b  Topics  in  Programming  Languages] 

1  [istory  and  evolution  of  programming  lan- 
guages. Language  syntax,  compilers,  interpret- 
ers. \  triable  binding,  semantic  models.  Func- 
tional, object-oriented  and  logic  programming. 
Assignments  in  a  variety  of  languages,  includ- 
ing LISP,  Prolog  and  an  object-oriented  lan- 
guage such  as  Smalltalk.  Prerequisites:  112, 
250.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {M} 
4  credits 

290a  Introduction  to  Artificial 
Intelligence 

An  introduction  to  the  problem  domain  of 
artificial  intelligence  and  to  techniques  em- 
ployed to  tackle  these  problems.  Topics  cov- 
ered include:  problem  solving,  gameplaying 
and  search  strategies;  knowledge  representa- 
tion schemes;  logic  and  reasoning;  machine 
learning;  and  natural  language  understanding. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  with  an 
interest  in  cognitive  science  as  well  as  for 
computer  science  majors,  and  it  does  not  pre- 
suppose any  computer  science  courses.  An  AI 
programming  language  (usually  LISP)  will  be 
taught  during  the  first  few  weeks,  with  short 
programming  assignments.  Thereafter,  stu- 
dents will  have  the  option  of  choosing  one  of 
two  tracks  of  required  work:  either  continued 
programming  projects,  or  surveying  and  writ- 
ing about  cognitive  science  research.  {M} 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergmann 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[298j  Reading/Writing  Computer  Science] 

This  course  teaches  'survival  skills"  needed 
by  any  computer  scientist:  the  ability  to  read 
computing  literature  and  the  ability  to  com- 
municate <  omputer-related  ideas  clearly  in 
\\  ritten  form.  This  is  not  a  seminar  course — 
the-  emphasis  is  on  communication  rather 
than  content.  The  "LATEX"  text  formatting 
system  will  be  taught  and  used  in  written  as- 
signments.  Though  the-  course  is  designed 
w  ith  c  ( >iii|>iiiei  st  inn  e  majors  and  minors  in 
mind,  students  with  a  strong  programming 
background  and  an  interest  in  applications  of 

(  omputers  to  other  fields  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  also.  Students  considering  doing  hon- 
ors projects  or  graduate  work  in  computer 


330a  Topics  in  Database  Systems 

Files  and  storage  structures.  Data  models, 
including  the  relational,  entity-relationship, 
hierarchical  and  network  models,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  relational  model.  Query  lan- 
guages and  query  processing.  Crash  recov- 
ery, concurrency  control,  security.  Applica- 
tions. Prerequisites:  112  and  262,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  {M} 
4  credits 
Ileana  Streinu 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[350a  Seminar  in  Computer  Networks 
and  Distributed  Systems] 

An  introduction  to  the  major  aspects  of  com- 
puter networks:  types  of  networks,  network 
protocols,  reliability.  Surveys  example  net- 
works. Examines  the  implication  of  network 
features  on  distributed  systems  by  consider- 
ing specific  problems  in  the  area  of  distrib- 
uted computing.  These  include  event  order- 
ing, commit  protocols,  mutual  exclusion, 
deadlocks,  byzantine  agreement.  Considers 
application  of  distributed  systems,  e.g.,  dis- 
tributed databases.  Prerequisite:  262.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96.  |M} 
4  credits 

[352b  Introduction  to  Parallel 
Processing] 

Parallel  programming  is  the  action  of  break- 
ing down  a  problem  into  smaller  parts  that 
can  be  assigned  and  solved  in  parallel  by 
many  processors  or  computers.  This  course 
presents  a  study  of  the  hardware  and  soft- 
ware issues  of  parallel  programming,  includ- 
ing network  topology,  granularity  of  compu- 
tation, algorithmic  efficiency  and  complexity 
of  parallel  algorithms,  speed  up  and  utiliza- 
tion. In  this  course  students  write  programs 
for  three  different  parallel-machines  para- 
digms: A  Single-Instruction-Single-Dala 
(SISD)  machine,  a  heterogeneous  Multiple- 
[nstruction-Multiple-Data  (MIMD)  environ- 
ment of  networked  workstations  and  a  ho- 
mogeneous MIMD  multiprocessor  system. 
The  class  is  programming-intensive  and  al- 
lows the  students  to  experiment  with  the 
languages  Parallaxis,  PVM  (Parallel  Virtual 
Ma<  lime)  and  Logical  System's  Parallel  C  for 
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the  transputer.  Prerequisites:  1 12  and  252.  To 

be  ottered  in  1995^6.  |M| 

4  credits 

364b  Computer  Architecture 

Otters  an  introduction  to  the  components 
present  inside  computers,  and  is  intended  tor 
students  who  wish  to  understand  how  the 
different  components  ot  a  computer  work 
and  how  they  interconnect.  The-  goal  of  the 
class  is  to  present  as  completely  as  possible 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  modern-day 
computers.  Topics  covered  include  the  inter- 
connection structures  inside  a  computer,  in- 
ternal and  external  memories,  hardware  sup- 
porting input  and  output  operations,  com- 
puter arithmetic  and  floating  point  opera- 
tions, the  design  of  and  issues  related  to  the 
instruction  set,  architecture  of"  the  processor, 
pipelining,  microcoding  and  multiprocessors 
Prerequisites:  270,  or  231  and  pennission  of 
the  instructor.  {M} 
4  credits 

DomUikjue  Thiebaut 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

390b  Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence 

Content  varies  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  instructor.  Possible  concentrations  include 
automatic  theorem  proving,  natural  language 
understanding,  computer  vision  and  neural 
networks.  Prerequisite:  290.  {M} 
4  credits 

Merrie  Bergman  n 
M  W  2:40-^  p.m. 

394b  Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  Design 

Includes  top-down  and  bottom-up  parsing 

methods,  lexical  analysis,  code  generation 

and  optimization  techniques.  Students  will 

implement  a  compiler  for  a  simple  high-level 

programming  language.  Prerequisites:  231 

and  250.  {M} 

4  credits 

Robert  Roos 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  majors,  by  arrangement  with  a  computer 
science  faculty  member. 
Variable  credit  as  assigned 

400b  Special  Studies 

Variable  credit  as  assigned 


Ilie  Major 


Advisers:  Michael  Ubertson  (Mathematics) 
Merrie  Bergmann,  Robert  Roos,  Dominique 
Thiebaut 

Requirements:  At  least  n  semester  courses 

(44  <  redits)  mc  luding 

l     111,  112,  231,  250; 

2.  MTU  111.  \1TI1  153,  and  one  ofMTH  211. 
MTU  245,  MTU  246; 

3.  At  least  one-  ot  1=^1.  262,  270,  [2801; 

4.  At  least  one  300  level  course. 

5.  At  least  two  additional  CS<   courses 

The  Minor 

students  ma\  minor  in  Computer  Science  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  one  ot  the-  fol 
lowing  concentrations  or  b)  designing,  with 
department  approval,  their  own  sequence  oi 
courses. 

1.  Systems  (six  courses) 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut. 

Tins  minor  is  appropriate  tor  a  studenl  with  a 
strong  interest  in  computer  systems  a\\k\  com 
puter  software. 

Required  courses 

112         Computer  Science  II 

231        Microcomputers  and  Assembly 

Language 
262       Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
270        Digital  Circuits  and  Computer 

Systems 
One  of: 

[280       Topics  in  Programming  Languages] 
290       Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence 
330       Topics  m  Database  Systems 
394        Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  1  )esign 

Prerequisite:  111. 

2.  Computer  Science  and  language 
(six  courses) 

Adviser:  Merrie  bergmann. 

The  g<  >al  <  >f  this  nunc  >r  is  u  >  pn  >\  ide  the  stu- 
dent with  au  understanding  of  the  use  ot  Ian 
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guage  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
human  beings  and  computers. 


Required 

courses: 

112 

Computer  Science  II 

250 

Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

[280 

Topics  in  Programming 

Languages] 

290 

Introduction  to  Artificial 

Intelligence 

394 

Introduction  to  Translators  and 

Compiler  Design 

Two  of: 

PHI  236 

Linguistic  Structures 

PPY  221 

Language 

390 

Seminar  in  Artificial  Intelligence 

Prerequisite:  111 

3.  Mathematical  Foundations  of 
Computer  Science  (five  courses) 

Adviser:  Michael  Albertson  (Mathematics). 

Theoretical  computer  science  and  discrete 
mathematics  are  inseparable.  The  unifying 
feature  of  this  minor  is  the  study  of  algo- 
rithms, from  the  points  of  view  of  both  a 
mathematician  and  a  computer  scientist.  The 
study  includes  proving  the  correctness  of  an 
algorithm,  measuring  its  complexity  and  de- 
veloping the  correspondence  between  the 
formal  mathematical  structures  and  the  ab- 
stract data  structures  of  computer  science. 

Required  courses: 
112  Computer  Science  II 

250  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 

252  Algorithms 

MTH  253    Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory 
MTH  353    Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete 
Applied  Mathematics 

Prerequisites:  111,  MTH  153,  MTH  211. 

Honors 


Director:  Merrie  Bergmann. 

430d  Thesis 

8  ( redits 


Requirements:  normally  the  requirements  for 
the  major,  with  a  thesis  in  the  senior  year. 
The  specific  program  will  be  designed  with 
the  approval  of  the  director. 


431a  Thesis 

8  <  redits 
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Dance 


Professor 

Susan  Kay  Waltner,  M.S.,  Chair 

Associate  Professor 

{Yvonne  Daniel.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 
Rodger  Blum,  M.F.A. 

Visiting  Artist 

Jin-Wen  Yu 

Five  College  Lecturers 

Jerry  Bevington,  M.A.  (Assistant  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Jim  Coleman,  M.F.A.  (Assoeiate  Professor, 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Terese  Freedman,  B.A.  (Associate  Professor. 

Mount  Holyoke  College) 
Kenneth  Lipitz  (Lecturer,  University  of 

Massachusetts) 


Daphne  Lowell,  M.F.A.  I  Associate  Professor, 

1  [ampshire  College) 
Rebecca  Nordstrom,  M  I   \  (Associate 

Professor,  Hampshire  College),  Five 

College  Chair 
Peggj  Schwartz,  M  A  (Visiting  Assistant 

Professor,  I  niversity  oi  Massachusetts) 
Andrea  Watkins,  Ph.D.  (Associate  Professor, 

University  of  Massachusetts) 
Wendy  Woodson.  MA  (Assistant  Professor, 

Amherst  College) 

Principal  Pianist 

Julius  M  Robinson.  B.S 

Teaching  Fellows 
Marianne  Delisle,  B.F.A. 
Patricia  Gelmini.  B.A. 
Aimee  Stone,  B.A. 
Mary  Kate  Victorson,  B.A. 


The  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance  func- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  and  offers  a  major  through 
that  department.  The  Five  College  Dance  De- 
partment combines  the  dance  faculty  and  pn  >- 
grams  of  Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College, 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith  College  and 
the  I 'niversity  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  faculty  operates  as  one  professional 
group,  coordinating  curriculum,  performances 
and  services.  Course  offerings  are  completely 
coordinated  among  the  campuses  and  ar- 
ranged around  the  Five  College  bus  schedules 
to  make  registration,  interchange  and  student 
travel  convenient  and  efficient.  Complete  Five 
College  course  lists  and  schedules  are  avail- 
able to  students  from  the  Department  of 
Dance  office  at  Smith  College  and  from  the 
Five  College  Dance  Department  office.  In  ad- 
dition, students  may  major  in  theatre  with  an 
emphasis  in  dance.  See  Theatre  Department 
listing  for  further  details. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  dance  should 
take  1S1  and  or  PI  in  their  first  year  And 
should  take  at  least  one  Studio  class  per 
semester. 


Theory  Courses 


Preregistiation  tor  dance  theory  courses  is 

strong!)  recommended.  Enrollment  in  dance 
composition  courses  is  limited  to  20  students. 
and  priority  is  given  to  seniors  and  juniors     I' 
indicates  thai  permission  ot  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired "1.    indicates  that  enrollment  is  limited 

151a  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 
Improvisation 

Study  and  improvisationaJ  exploration  of  ele- 
ments of  dance  such  as  time,  space,  weight. 
energy  content.  Investigation  into  organizing 
and  designing  movement  creative!)  and  mean 
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ingfully.  Includes  weekly  reading  and  move- 
ment assignments.  L.  {A} 
i  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

151b  Elementary  Dance  Composition: 
Improvisation 

A  repetition  of  151a.  {A} 
4  credits 
Susan  \\  altner 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

171a  Dance  in  the  20th  Century 

A  survey  of  the  principal  influences  on  and 
directions  of  dance  from  mid-1800s  to  the 
present.  Topics  for  discussion  may  include 
European  and  American  ballet,  the  modern 
dance  movement,  contemporary  and  avant- 
garde  dance  forms,  Afro- American  dance 
forms  (jazz,  tap),  dance  on  Broadway.  Topic 
emphasis  will  be  determined  by  the  instruc- 
tor. {A} 
4  credits 
Susan  W altner 
T  Th  10:30  a.m-12  noon  at  Smith 


tion,  including  use  of  space,  shape  and  dy- 
namics; basic  forms;  two-part,  three-part, 
theme  and  variations,  rhythmic  studies,  con- 
tent and  expressivity  in  the  creative  process. 
Solo  and  group  dance  assignments,  some 
reading  and  written  documentation  of  work 
inside  and  outside  of  the  studio.  Prerequisite: 
151a  or  b.  L.  {A} 
4  credits 
Rodger  Blum 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

252b  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Projects  and  discussion  in  the  choreographic 
process.  The  student  will  explore  in  solo, 
duet  or  group  forms  various  devices  and  mo- 
tivations utilized  in  creating  dances;  for  ex- 
ample, motif  and  development,  theme  and 
variations,  A-B-A,  poetry,  dialogue,  music 
and  other  outlets  for  dance  and  movement 
expression.  Some  reading  and  wrriting  re- 
quired; journals,  critical  analysis.  Prerequisite: 
151a  orb.  L.  {A} 
4  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 


[181a  Elementary  Labanotation] 

Introduction  to  Labanotation,  a  system  for 
recording  dance.  Study  cf  symbols  that  indi- 
cate body  parts,  direction,  level  and  timing 
for  motion  and  gesture.  Emphasis  on  reading 
dances  and  becoming  familiar  with  notated 
works  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Prerequisite:  one 
semester  dance  technique.  Enrollment  limited 
to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 

24la  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance 

An  introduction  to  selected  scientific  aspects 
of  dance,  including  anatomical  identification 
and  terminology,  physiological  principles  and 
conditioning  strengthening  methodology.  To 
encourage  the  development  of  the  student's 
personal  working  process  and  his/her  phi- 
losophy of  movement,  these  concepts  are 
disc  ussc-d  in  relationship  to  various  theories 
of  technical  study,  i.e.,  Graham,  Cunningham, 
( .(•(  (  hetti,  \  again  w  a,  etc.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  dance  technique.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20.  {A} 
1  <  redits 

( >ffered  in  the  Five  ( lollege  I  )ance  1  >epart- 
meni 

252a  Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Exploring  structural  principles  of  composi- 


272a  Dance  and  Culture 

Introduction  to  dance  as  a  universal  behavior 
of  human  culture.  Through  a  survey  of  world 
dance  traditions  from  both  artistic  and  an- 
thropological perspectives,  the  varied  signifi- 
cance of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course  uses 
readings,  video  and  film  analysis  and  danc- 
ing to  familiarize  students  with  functional 
aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas  of  cul- 
ture. Students  will  gain  a  foundation  for  the 
study  of  dance  in  society  and  an  overview  of 
the  literature  of  both  non-Euro- American  and 
Euro-American  dance.  {A} 
4  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

273b  History  of  Dance:  Issues  in  Dance 
History 

From  dance's  earliest  beginnings  in  all  hu- 
man societies  through  its  evolution  to  the 
experimentation  of  today's  choreographers, 
the  history  of  dance  is  multifaceted  and 
multicultural.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
engage  in  specialized  inquiry  of  issues  in 
dance  history.  Topics  will  change-  from  se- 
mester to  semester,  based  on  the  expertise 
and  special  interest  of  the  instructor.  (E)  {A} 

»  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 
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285b  Laban  Movement  Analysis  I 
Laban  Movement  is  a  system  used  to  stud) 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  ol  move 
merit.  Students  will  he  introduced  to  the  con 
cepts  of  effort  (the  various  modes  in  which 
energy  may  be  exerted)  and  shape  (how  the 
body  adapts  itself  to  space),  other  concepts 
and  vocabulary  presented  in  the  course  will 
facilitate  observing,  describing,  notating  and 
physically  articulating  dance  movement.  Pre- 
requisite: one  semester  dance  technique, 
movement  tor  theatre,  or  permission  ol  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  {A} 
I  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

[287a  Analysis  of  Rhythm  from  a 
Dancer's  Perspective] 

The  study  of  music  from  a  dancer's  perspe<  - 
tive.  Topics  include  musical  notation,  rhyth- 
mic dictation,  construction  of  rhythm,  ele- 
ments of  composition  (dancers  will  choreo- 
graph to  specific  compositional  forms),  com- 
munication between  dancer  and  musician 
and  music  listening.  Prerequisite:  one  year  ol 
dance  technique  (recommended  for  sopho- 
more year  or  later).  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
4  credits 

287b  Analysis  of  Rhythm  from  a 
Dancer's  Perspective 

Same  description  as  287a.  {A} 
4  credits 
Julius  Robinson 
To  be  arranged 

[342b  Scientific  Foundations  of  Dance  n] 

Lectures  and  readings  will  focus  on  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  dance  movement  with  em- 
phasis on  physiological  and  psychological 
injur\'  prevention.  A  continuation  of  discus- 
sion of  different  techniques  and  their  move- 
ment implication.  Topics  vary.  L.  Prerequisite: 
241  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Required 
of  all  graduate  students  in  Dance.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1995-96.  {A} 
4  credits 

353a  Advanced  Dance  Composition 

Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  choreographic  forms.  Emphasis  on 
the  construction  of  finished  choreography  for 
soloists  or  small  groups.  A  selection  of  read- 
ings will  be  assigned  by  the  individual  in- 
structor. Required  attendance  at  and  critical 


analyses  ol  selected  performances  I    Prereq- 
uisite _^J.i  oi  b  or  permission  <>t  the  instru< 
tor  |A| 
i  i  redits 

Offered  in  the-  live  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

353b  Advanced  Dance  Composition 
A  repetition  <  >t  353a.  {A} 
t  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

[375b  The  Anthropology  of  Dance] 

This  course  is  a  studv  of  the  histor\  and  de- 
velopment of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
mance, it  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 

a  cultural  expression  <  >t  varied  aspects  <  >t  so- 
cial  life.  Through  lectures,  readings  .md  dims. 
the  literature  of  dance  anthropology  is  re- 
vealed. The  importance  of  myth,  religion, 
ritual  and  social  organization  in  the  develop- 
ment ot  dance  forms  is  emphasized.   Theories 
on  the  origin  of  dance,  dance  as  an  or  as 
functional  behavior  and  methods  of  studying 
dance-  an-  reviewed.  Comparative  studies 
from  Australia.  Africa.  Indonesia.  Europe,  the 
Cue  unipolar  regions  and  the  Americas  arc- 
used  as  examples  of  the  importance  ot  dance- 
in  societies,  past  and  present    students  arc- 
exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance  Pre- 
requisite: 272.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  |A} 
{  credits 

377a  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 

Aesthetics  of  Dance 

(A) 

»  c  redits 

To  be  announced 

M  \\  F9-11  a.m. 

377b  Advanced  Studies  in  History  and 
Aesthetics  of  Dance 

Topic  for  199  i-95:  Balanchine's  Classicism. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  oik-  of  the  most 
influential  choreographers  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Students  in  this  course  Will  develop  a 

critical  and  aesthetic  understanding  oi 
Balanchine  as  the-  <  reati  >r  <  >f  a  new  ballet 
classicism  and  a  physicalf)  exhilarating 
American  academic  style.  Prerequisites  DAN 
151a,  Elementary  Dance-  Composition,  And 
DAN  ria.  Dance-  in  the-  20th  Century,  or 

related  dance-  flistorv,  COUTSe.  |A} 

f  credits 

To  he  announced 

To  be  arranged 
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400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
In  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department.  Departmental  permission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

Production  Courses 

200a  Dance  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  department  productions. 
Students  may  elect  to  fulfill  course  require- 
ments from  a  wide  array  of  production  re- 
lated responsibilities,  including  performance, 
choreography  and  production  run  crew.  May 
be  taken  four  times  for  credit,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  credits  per  semester.  Orientation 
meeting  to  be  arranged.  {A) 
1  credit 
Rodger  Blum 
To  be  arranged 

200b  Dance  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a.  Orientation  meeting  to 
be  arranged.  {A} 
1  credit 
Rodger  Blum 
To  be  arranged 

Studio  Courses 

Studio  courses  receive  two  credits.  Preregis- 
tration  for  dance  technique  courses  is 
strongly  recommended.  Enrollment  is  often 
limited  to  25  students,  and  priority  is  given  to 
seniors  and  juniors.  Normally,  students  must 
take  partial-credit  courses  in  addition  to  a  full 
(  ourse  load.  Studio  courses  may  also  require 
outside  reading,  video  and  film  viewings  and/ 
or  concert  attendance.  No  more  than  12  cred- 
its ma\  Ik-  c  minted  toward  the  degree.  "P" 
indicates  thai  permissior]  of  the  instructor  is 
required.  "I."  indicates  that  enrollment  is  lim- 
ited. Pla<  emenl  will  be  determined  within  the 
first  two  weeks.  Students  may  repeat  studio 
(  ourses  two  times  for  t  redit.  For  a  complete 
lisi  "t  studio  c  ourses  offered  on  the  other  four 
campuses,  please  <  onsull  the  Five  College 
Dance  I  >epartmenl  s<  hedule  available  from 
the  smith  danc  e  offi<  e. 


Repetition  of  studio  courses  for  credit:  The 
Five  College  Dance  Department  faculty 
strongly  recommends  that  students  in  the 
Five  Colleges  be  allowed  to  take  any  one 
level  of  dance  technique  up  to  three  times 
for  credit,  and  more  with  the  pemiission  of 
the  academic  adviser. 

217b  Contact  Improvisation 

A  duet  form  of  movement  improvisation.  The 
technique  will  focus  on  work  with  gravity, 
weight  support,  balance,  inner  sensation  and 
touch,  to  develop  spontaneous  fluidity  of 
movement  in  relation  to  a  partner.  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  one  previous  dance  technique 
course  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  (E)  {A} 
2  credits 

Patricia  Gelmini 
To  be  arranged 

[218b  Floor  Barre  Movement  Technique] 

This  course  combines  classical  and  modern 
principles  in  a  basic  series  performed  on  the 
floor.  It  is  designed  to  help  dance  students 
achieve  a  more  consistent  technical  ability 
through  added  strength,  stretch  and  develop- 
ment of  fluid  transition.  Prerequisite:  two 
semesters  of  ballet  or  modern  dance  tech- 
nique. Enrollment  limited  to  20.  {A} 
2  credits 

249a  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources  for 
Performing  and  Visual  Artists 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  theatre  and  the 
visual  arts,  through  basic  anatomical  and 
functional  knowledge  of  the  body  from  an 
experiential  approach.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  studio  courses  in  dance  or  art,  a  perfor- 
mance course  in  music,  Acting  I  in  theatre, 
or  permission  of  the  instructors.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students.  Enrollment  limited  to  \1. 
(E) 

2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  Monica Jakuc  (Music) 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

113a  Modern  Dance  I 

An  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  dance 
movement:  body  alignment,  coordination, 
strength  and  flexibility,  basic  forms  of  loco- 
motion. No  previous  dance-  experience  re- 
quired. L.  {A} 
2  credits 

Mary  Kate  Victorson 
I  lli  9-10:20 a.m. 
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113b  Modern  Dance  I 

A  repetition  ol  l  L3a.  {A} 
2  c  redits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

11 4a  Modern  Dance  II 

lor  students  \\1k>  have  taken  Modem  Dance 

1  or  the  equivalent.  L.  {A} 

2  credits 
Aimee  Stone 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

1 1 4b  Modern  Dance  II 

A  repetition  of  11  la.  {A} 
2  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

120a  Ballet  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  ol  classical  bal- 
letic form:  the  understanding  of  correct  body 
placement;  positions  of  feet,  head  and  arms. 
and  the  development  of  elementary  habits  of 
movement  applicable  to  the  form.  L.  |AJ 
2  credits 
I   Mary  Kate  Victorson 
M  W    1:10-2:30  p.m. 

120b  Ballet  I 

A  repetition  of  120a.  {A} 

2  credits 

To  be  announced 

j    To  be  arranged 

121a  Ballet  n 

An  elaboration  of  the  fundamentals  ol  classi- 
cal ballet  introduced  in  Ballet  I.  Continued 
development  of  movement  applicable  to  the 
form.  L.  {A} 
2  credits 

Marianne  Delisle 
M  W  9-10:30  a.m. 

121b  Ballet  n 

A  repetition  of  121a.  {A} 
2  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

130a Jazz  I 

Introduction  to  fundamentals  of  jazz  dance 
technique:  polyrhythms,  body  isolations, 
movement  analysis,  syncopation.  Perfor- 
mance of  simple  dance  phrases  using  funda- 
mentals. Dance  performance  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  by  individual  instnu 


tOl    I     |A| 

2  <  redits 

Mary  Christine  Bennett 

M  W  1-2  30  p  m 

I30bjazzl 

A  repetiti*  >n  ol  130a.  |A) 
2  ( redits 

To  hi-  annount  ed 
To  Ik-  arranged 

[131aJazzII] 

An  elaboration  ol  fundamentals  ol  jazz  daiK 
ing  with  An  emphasis  on  more  extensive 
movement  vocabulary,  class  attendance  and 
dress  code  as  required  bv  individu.il  instruc- 
tor. L.  {A} 
2  c  redits 

131b  Jazz  C 

An  elaboration  ol  the  studv  ol  jaZZ  dance 
technique  with  an  emphasis  on  more  exten- 
sive movement  vocabulary.  L.  {A} 
2  <.  redits 

To  Ik'  announced 
To  be  arranged 

136a  Tap  I 

Introduction  to  the  bask  up  dance  steps  with 
general  concepts  ol  d.mce  technique.  Perfor- 
mance of  traditional  tap  step  patterns  and 
shoii  combinations  Enrollment  limited  to  L5 
{A} 

2  c  redits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

137b  Tap  II 

Refinement  of  performance  ot  tap  dance 
steps  with  increasing  complexity  a\k\  length 
of  dance  sequences  learned.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  clarity  ot  rhythm  and  body  coordina 
tion  while  working  on  style  and  expression 
Prerequisite:  lap  I  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  |A| 
2  ( redits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

1 38a  Musical  Theatre 
This  course  covers  the  development  ol  the 
Broadway  musical  historically,  with  emphasis 
on  the   t"s  And  50s  to  the  present  ln<  ludes 
dance  vocabulary  used  in  Broadway  shows, 
acting  in  dance  and  the  staging  ol  songs   {A| 
2  c  redits 

To  hi'  announced 

To  be  arranged 
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[143a  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I] 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  and  Teresa 
Gonzalez  (Cuban)  techniques  and  includes 
Haitian,  Cuban  and  Brazilian  traditional 
dance.  The  cultural  contexts  of  secular  and 
religious  dance  forms  are  emphasized.  Stu- 
dents are  involved  in  physical  training,  per- 
fection of  style,  integration  of  music  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 
develop  skill  and  respond  to  traditional  Carib- 
bean rules  of  performance,  they  are  encour- 
aged to  display  Caribbean  dance  in  studio 
and  concert  performance  settings.  Enrollment 
limited  to  30.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
2  credits 

[143b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I] 

Afro-Haitian  Dance.  To  be  offered  in  1995- 
96.  {A} 
2  credits 

[144b  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  II] 

This  course  is  designed  to  increase  profi- 
ciency in  Caribbean  dance  styles.  It  continues 
Dunham  and  Gonzalez  technical  training, 
contextual  investigation  and  focuses  on  per- 
formance of  traditional  forms.  Prerequisite: 
143.  Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96.  {A} 
2  credits 


215b  Modern  Dance  ffl 

A  repetition  of  215a.  {A} 
2  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

21 6a  Modern  Dance  IV 

Continued  training  in  modern  dance  tech- 
niques and  theories.  Designed  for  students 
with  a  strong  technical  foundation.  Permis- 
sion/audition. Prerequisite:  215a  or  b.  {A} 
2  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment 

21 6b  Modern  Dance  IV 

A  repetition  of  21 6a.  {A} 
2  credits 
Susan  Waltner 
To  be  arranged 

222a  Ballet  III 

A  continued  elaboration  of  classical  ballet 
technique  through  barre  and  center  practice, 
with  an  emphasis  on  body  placement,  flex- 
ibility, strength  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  movement.  Increased  vocabu- 
lary and  its  placement  into  combinations  in 
center  floor.  Development  of  performance 
qualities  and  style.  Prerequisite:  121a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  L.  {A} 
2  credits 
Rodger  Blum 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


[145b  Cuban  Dance  Traditions] 

This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies  of 
the  Orishas,  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 
other  sacred  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength, 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
course-  includes  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming  and 
dancing.  To  be  ottered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
l  c  redits 

215a  Modern  Dance  ID 

Practice  in  personal  skills  (mobilizing  weight, 
articulating  joints,  finding  center,  increasing 
range  and  incorporating  strength)  and  move- 
ment expressivity  (phrasing,  dynamics  and 
rhythmii  acuity).  Prerequisite:  L13aorband 
a  minimum  ol  one  year  ol  modern  claiu  e 
stuck.  {A} 
1  < redits 
Susan  Waltner 
M  W  9^10:30  a.m. 


223b  Ballet  IV 

Concentration  on  specific  techniques  funda- 
mental to  expertise  in  classical  balletic  form. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  balance  and 
endurance  and  on  building  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  steps  in  combination.  Pointe  work 
included  at  discretion  of  instructor.  L.  {A} 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  be  arranged 

232a Jazz  ffl 

A  further  examination  of  jazz  dance  principles 
of  polyrhythms,  syncopation  and  bod)  isola- 
tions with  an  emphasis  on  more  extended 
movement  phrases  and  musicality.  Focus  on 
clarity  of  style  and  presentation.  Dance  per- 
formance attendance  and  dress  code  as  re- 
quired by  individual  instructor.  L.  {A} 
2  credits 

Marianne  Del  isle 
TTh  3-4:50  p.m. 
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232b  Jazz  III 

A  repetition  <>l  232a.  (AJ 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
To  he  arranged 

233b  Jazz  IV 

Emphasis  on  extended  movemenl  phrases. 
complex  musicalit)  and  development  ol  jazz 

dance  style.  Class  attendance  and  dress  code 
as  required  by  individual  instructor.  1..  {A} 
2  (.red  its 

To  be  announced 
To  he  arranged 

317a  Modern  Dance  V 

Refinement  of  personal  technical  clarity  and 
introduction  to  performance  skills.  Musicality. 
interpretation,  learning  longer  movement  se- 
quences. Audition  required.  Prerequisite: 
216a  or  h.  Land  P.  (A} 
2  credits 

To  be  announced 
1  T  Th  9-10:30  a.m. 

317b  Modern  Dance  V 

A  repetition  of  M "a.  {A} 
'  2  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
j  ment 

318b  Modern  Dance  VI 

Further  refinement  of  dance  technique  and 
j  performance  skills.  Audition  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: 317a  or  b.  L  and  P.  {A} 
2  credits 
Susan  Waltner 
M  W  9-10:30  a.m. 

324a  Ballet  V 

Combinations  of  increasing  complexity  at  the 
bane.  Center  work  emphasizes  adagio,  tours, 
petite  and  grande  allegro  and  hatterie.  Devel- 
opment of  performance  technique.  Pointe 
work  included  at  discretion  of  instructor.  L. 
{A} 

!  2  credits 
Rodger  Blum 

'  TTh  1-3  p.m. 

325b  Ballet  VI 

|  An  elaboration  of  increasing  complexity  of 
j  work  at  the  barre.  Center  work  continues 

emphasis  on  and  expands  vocabulary  in  ada- 
|  gio.  tours,  petite  and  grande  allegro  and 
batterie.  Further  development  of  performance 
technique  and  personal  style  within  the  clas- 


sical genre.  Pointe  work  included   I.  |AJ 

1  i  redits 

To  be  annoum  ed 
To  Ix-  arranged 

[326b  Ballet  Variations] 

A  stuck  <  )l  solo  and  group  variations  from  the 
classical  ballet  repertory    Variations  will  be 

taught  from  ballets  such  as  The  Sleeping 
Beauty  and  Giselle  students  must  be  profi 
i  lent  at  pointe  work    1.  and  P   I  1  »  |A} 

2  i  redits 

334a Jazz  V 

Advanced  princ  iples  <  >f  jazz  dan<  ing  com 
plex  rhythmic  analysis,  extended  movement 
phrases,  development  ol  am  individual  jazz 

dance-  Style.  Selected  readings,  dance  perfor- 
mance attendance-  and  dress  code  as  required 
by  individual  instructor.  I.   {A} 
2  credits 

(  Mfered  in  the  Five  College  I  )am  e  1  depart 
ment 

334b  Jazz  V 

A  repetition  of  334a.  {A} 

2  credits 

Offered  in  the  Five  College  1  )anc  e  I  )epart- 

ment 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Susan  Waltner  and  Rodger  Blum. 

The  dance  major  at  Smith  is  offered  through 
the  Five  College  Dance  Department  and  cul- 
minates in  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Smith  College-.  It  is  designed  to  give  a  student 
a  broad  view  of  dance  in  preparation  for  a 
professional  career  or  further  stuck    Students 
are  exposed  to  courses  in  dance  history,  <  re 
alive  and  aesthetic  Studies,  scientific  aspects 
of  dance,  the  language  of  movement 
(Labanotation  and  Laban  Movement  Analysis) 
and  dance  technique  and  performance-    lor 
studio  courses,  no  more  than  tour  courses  in 
a  single  idiom  will  be-  counted  toward  the 
major.  At  least  two  of  these  courses  must  be- 
at the  advanced  level. 

Requirements: 

1.  171  and  272 

2.  241 

3.  28S  or  287 

4.  151,  200.  and  1^1 

5.  five  courses  in  dance  technique.  No  more 
than  four  courses  in  a  single  idiom  will  be 
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counted  toward  the  major.  At  least  two 
semesters  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 

Technique  courses  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  no  more  than  mice. 
6.    three  courses  from  the  following:  353.  3     • 
[375],  1342],  400 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Smith  College  De- 
partment of  Dance. 

Requirements:  Three  core  courses  that  pro- 
vide experience  in  three  areas  of  dance  plus 
two  additional  elective  courses  so  that  stu- 
dents may  emphasize  their  own  areas  of  in- 
terest: history,  choreography,  technique, 
movement  analysis.  The  three  core  courses 
are  151,  171,  and  two  studio  classes  (each 
worth  two  credits).  The  elective  courses  may 
be  chosen  from  [181],  241,  252,  272,  273,  285, 
287,  353,  and  [375].  One  of  the  elective 
courses  may  consist  of  one  studio  course  plus 
two  credits  of  dance  production  (200).  It  is 
highly  recommended  that  the  student  take 
151  and  171  and  begin  the  technique  courses 
before  taking  the  elective  courses. 

Studio  Courses:  Studio  courses  receive  two 
credits.  Preregistration  for  dance  technique 
courses  is  strongly  recommended.  Enrollment 
is  often  limited  to  25  students,  and  priority  is 
given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Normally  stu- 
dents must  take  partial-credit  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  a  full-course  load.  No  more  than  12 
credits  may  be  counted  toward  the  degree. 
"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required.  "L"  indicates  that  enrollment  is 
limited.  Placement  will  be  determined  within 
the  first  two  weeks  of  classes.  Within  limits, 
students  may  repeat  studio  courses  for  credit. 

Studio  (nurses: 

136  Tap  I 

137  Tap  II 

138  Musical  Theatre 

143  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance 

144  Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  II 

145  Cuban  Dance  Traditions 
147  Middle  Eastern  I  )an<  e 
113  Modern  Dance  1 

1 1  i  Modem  Dane  e  II 

215  Modem  Dance  III 

216  Modem  Dance  IV 
317  Modern  Dance  V 
U8  Modern  Dance  VI 


120  Ballet  I 

121  Ballet  II 

222  Ballet  III 

223  Ballet  IV 

324  Ballet  V 

325  Ballet  VI 

130  Jazz  I 

131  Jazz  II 

232  Jazz  III 

233  Jazz  IV 
334  Jazz  V 

Honors 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Five  College  Courses 

Students  should  consult  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  course  list  for  Five  Col- 
lege course  offerings.  Spring  semester  course 
hours  will  be  listed  in  the  Five  College 
Dance  Department  spring  schedule,  available 
at  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Dance 
office  and  the  Five  College  Dance  Depart- 
ment office. 

Adviser:  Susan  Waltner. 

Graduate:  M.FA  Program 

Adviser:  Rodger  Blum. 

"P"  indicates  that  permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required. 

510a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IA 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique,  including 

modern,  ballet,  tap,  ethnk  a\^\  jazz.  Eight  to 

10  hours  <>t  studio  work.  P. 

4  credits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

510b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IB 

studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequisite: 

510a.  P. 

i  <  redits 

To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 
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520a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IIA 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  h.  P. 
»  credits 
To  be  announced 

To  be  arranged 

520b  Theory  and  Practice  of  Dance  IIB 

Studio  work  in  dance  technique.  Prerequi- 
sites: 510a  and  b,  520a.  P. 

4  credits 

To  he  announced 

To  be  arranged 

[521a  Choreography  as  a  Creative 

Process] 

Advanced  work  in  choreographic  design  and 

related  production  design.  Study  of  the  cre- 
ative proeess  and  how  it  is  manifested  in 
choreography.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  of 
choreography.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 

4  credits 

540a  History  and  Literature  of  Dance 

Emphasis  will  include:  in-class  discussion  and 
study  of  dance  history  and  dance  research, 
current  research  methods  in  dance,  the  use 
of  primary  and  secondary  source  material. 
Students  will  complete  a  dance  history  re- 
search paper  on  a  topic  of  their  choice.  Pre- 
requisite: two  semesters  of  dance  history. 

;  4  credits 
Jim  Coleman 

j  F  9  a.m.-12  noon 

553b  Choreography  and  Music 

Exploration  of  the  relationship  between  mu- 
sic and  dance  with  attention  to  the  fomi  and 
content  of  both  art  forms.  Prerequisites:  three 
,  semesters  of  choreography,  familiarity  with 
|  basic  music  theory,  and  permission  of  in- 

structor. 
;  4  credits 
Rodger  Blum 
To  be  arranged 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

Production  project. 
1  4  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

|  4  credits 

591a  Special  Studies 

I  4  credits 

591b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 
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Assistant  Professors 

**Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Ph.D. 
Takao  Hagiwara,  Ph.D. 
Teresa  Yu,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Young-Hee  Lee,  Ph.D. 
Christopher  Lupke,  Ph.D. 


Keiko  Yokota  Carter,  M.A. 
Noriko  Iikura  Gross,  M.A. 

Assistants 

Min  Pan,  M.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 


Lecturers 

Sachiko  Sakai,  B.A. 
Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 


Courses  in  English 

[CHI  24la  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
From  Early  Times  to  the  T'ang] 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  its  begin- 
nings to  the  end  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The 
values  of  Chinese  literary  civilization,  the  role 
of  the  Confucian  classics,  developments  in 
lyric  poetry,  rhapsody,  fiction  as  well  as  other 
prose  genres  and  literary  criticism  will  be  ex- 
amined through  a  study  of  representative 
works.  {L} 
4  credits 

CHI  242b  The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 
T'ang  to  the  Ch'ing 

A  survey  of  Chinese  literature  from  the  T'ang 
dynasty  to  the  end  of  the  Ch'ing  period.  De- 
velopments in  poetry,  drama,  the  novel  as 
well  as  other  prose  genres  and  literary  criti- 
c  ism  will  be  examined  through  a  study  of 
representative  master  works.  {L} 
I  ( redits 

Christopher  Lupke 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

CHI  260a  Modern  Chinese  literature 

Modem  China  has  undergone  profound  so 
rial,  cultural  and  political  changes  that  in  a 
relatively  short  turn-  have  challenged  centu- 
ries "I  ( .<>nl ik  ian  tradition  and  institutions 


The  course  focuses  on  the  presentation  of 
self  and  society  in  modern  Chinese  literature, 
the  role  of  the  writer  and  intellectual  in  mod- 
ern China  and  the  development  of  the  Chi- 
nese narrative  and  poetic  traditions.  Readings 
include  selected  fiction  and  poems  in  transla- 
tion from  the  late  Qing  Dynasty  to  the 
present,  covering  works  of  the  May  Fourth 
period,  PRC  literature  and  writings  from  Tai- 
wan. Whenever  possible  students  are  en- 
couraged to  make  comparisons  with  Western 
literature.  {L} 
4  credits 

Christopher  Lupke 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[CLT  350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and 

West] 

A  study  of  poetic  sequences  in  Europe  and 
East  Asia  in  pre-modern  and  modern  times. 
The  course  will  examine  the  strategies  of 
form  and  content  that  define  such  sequences 
as  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  Ronsard's  Sonnets 
pour  Helene,  Gongora's  Soledades,  Garcia 
Lorca's  Poetaen  Nueva  York,  T.S.  Eliot's  Four 
Quartets,  The  Diary  o/Izumi  Sbikibu  and 
renga  and  tiaikai  sequences  of  Shinkei, 
Basin >  and  others.  All  texts  will  be  available 
in  English  translation.  |L} 
i  credits 
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[CLT  360b  The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 
Western  Literature] 

The  Chinese  literary  tradition  has  always  situ 
ated  literature  in  an  ethical  context.  In  the 
West,  however,  the  ethics  of  literature  has 
been  a  subject  of  debate  since  Plato.   This 
course  will  explore  the  hows  and  w  h\  s  ol 
ethics  in  literature  through  comparative  read 
ings  in  Chinese  and  Western  literature  and 
criticism,  and  through  ju  examination  of 
such  questions  as:  How  does  literature 
achieve  ethical  legitimacy?  What  do  literary 
works  teach?  To  contemporaries?  To  latecom 
ers?  In  defining  the  problematics  of  culture, 
how  do  they  help  readers  make  moral 
choices>  what  validity  do  they  have  outside 
the  native  culture?  Prerequisite:  at  least  one 
200-level  literature  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {L} 
i  ( redits 

|JPN  230b  Japanese  Language  and 
Culture] 

The  study  of  Japanese  at  the  socio-cultural 
and  structural  level  through  comparative 
analyses  with  English.  Major  topics  of  discus- 
sion will  include  structural  analyses, 
ethnomethodology,  pragmatics  and  language 
use-  in  society  (i.e..  communication,  sexism, 
stereotypes,  kinship,  etc.).  Basic  knowledge 
of  Japanese  is  desirable.  Ottered  in  alternate 
years.  {S} 
i  credits 

,  JPN  250a  Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 
i  Translation 

Readings  in  translation  in  poetry,  narrative 

|  and  drama  aimed  at  understanding  the  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  Japanese  culture  and  sensi- 
bility before  the  modern  era  of  Western  influ- 
ence. Lectures  on  the  socio-historical  contexts 
of  the  works  and  the  character  of  major  liter- 
ary genres;  discussions  locus  on  interpreting 
the  central  images  of  human  value  within 

j  each  period.  (L) 

\  4  credits 
Takao  Hagiwara 

I  TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

[CLT  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature 
and  the  West] 

[JPN  260b  Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 
Translation] 

1  Selected  readings  in  translation  from  modern 
Japanese  fiction  and  poetry  by  representative 

writers  such  as  Yasunan  Kawabata.  Yukio 


Mishima  and  Kenji  Miyazawa  This  course 
explores  the  authors  literary  styles  and  such 
themes  as  amae  (dependence),  alienation, 
dr. ah  and  nature.  (1.) 

i  v  redits 

JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 

Japanese  Literature 

(  hanging  and  unchanging  aspects  ol  the  im 
age  ot  w<  >men  in  Japanese-  literature  will  be 
examined  through  readings  in  am  lent  and 
modern  fiction,  drama  and  poetry   Students 
w  ill  alst » t  ( msider  p<  )ssiblc  new  appn  »a<  hes 
to  male-female  relationships  which  are  sug 
gested  by  contemporary  texts    lexis  b\ 
Murasaki  Shikibu,  Sei  Shonagon,  Chikamatsu, 
Saikaku,  Tanizaki,  Kawabata.  I  nchi,  k<>n<>. 

Tsushima.  et(     All  readings  are  in  I  Qglish 

translation.  Prerequisite:  ai  leasl  one  course 

in  Japanese  literature  i  >r  permissu  m  i  >l  the 

instructor.  {L) 

i  ( redits 

Takao  Hagiwara 

Th  1-4  p.m. 

KOR  230a  Modern  and  Classical  Korean 
Literature 

An  introductory  survey  ol  Korean  literature 
from  its  beginnings  in  myth  to  contemporary 
fiction.  Particular  attention  will  be-  given  to 
the  social  and  historical  context  ol  the-  litera 
ture,  and  to  the  life  experiences  ol  the  au 
(hois  Major  <  lassifk  at  ions  include  oral  litera 
tures.  literatures  in  (  hinese,  classical  poetry 
and  prose  and  modern  poetry  and  prose-    \ 
knowledge  ol  Korean  literature  and  history  is 
not  required.  In  English.  |L} 
i  credits 
Young  Hee  Lee 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

Chinese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  rirsl  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course 

CHI  HOd  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 

An  introduction  to  spoken  Mandarin  a\u\ 
modern  written  Chinese,  presenting  bask 
elements  <  >t  grammar,  sentence  structures  and 
some  700  (  hinese  characters.  Emphasis  on 

development  ol  Oral  aural  proficiency  as  well 
as  acquisition  ol  skills  m  reading  and  writing 
Chinese  characters,   this  course  is  designed 
lor  students  with  no  background  in  Chinese. 
Enrollment  limited  to  IS.  |F) 
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12  credits 
Teresa  Yu 
M  W  F  8-9:50  a.m. 

CHI  220d  Intermediate  Chinese 

Continued  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
oral  proficiency  and  functional  literacy  in 
modern  Mandarin.  Conversation  and  narrative 
practice,  reading  exercises,  short  composition 
assignments  and  work  with  audio-visual  ma- 
terials. Prerequisite:  HOd.  {F} 
8  credits 
Min  Pan 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  drill  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

CHI  301a  Advanced  Chinese 

Advanced  study  of  grammatical  structure  of 
Chinese  and  readings  in  modern  literary  Chi- 
nese materials,  supplemented  by  audio-visual 
materials.  Prerequisite:  220d  or  the  equiva- 
lent. {F} 
4  credits 

Christopher  Lupke 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

CHI  302b  Advanced  Chinese 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Includes  introduction 
to  newspaper  Chinese  and  expository  com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  301a.  {F} 
4  credits 

Christopher  Lupke 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

CHI  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent  projects 
in  connection  with  China-related  individual 
studies. 
4  credits 

CHI  404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


Japanese  Language 

Credit  is  n<  >t  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

JPN  HOd  Japanese  I 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Japa- 
nese.  Developing  oral  proficiency  in  the  basic 
expressions  and  sentence  patterns  of  ordinary 
conversation,  along  with  the  ability  to  handle 
the  rudiments  <>l  the  writing  system.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15  per  section.  {F} 
L2  credits 


Sachiko  Sakai,  Noriko  Iikura  Gross 

Section  I:  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m..  T  Th  9-10:20 

a.m. 

Section  II:  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m..  T  Th  10:30- 

11:50  a.m. 

JPN  220d  Japanese  U 

Course  focuses  on  development  of  oral  profi- 
ciency, acquisition  of  advanced  sentence  pat- 
terns and  reading  and  writing  practices.  Oral/ 
aural  communicative  skills  will  be  attained 
together  with  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
social  and  cultural  context  of  the  language. 
Prerequisite:  HOd  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  15  per  section.  {F} 
8  credits 

Keiko  Veda,  Takao  Hagiwara,  Keiko  Yokota- 
Carter 

Section  I:  M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Section  II:  M  W  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 

JPN  301a  Japanese  ffl 

Development  of  advanced  proficiency  in 
speech  and  reading  through  study  of  varied 
prose  pieces  and  audio-visual  materials.  Pre- 
requisite: 220d  or  the  equivalent.  {F} 
4  credits 

Takao  Hagiwara 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

JPN  302b  Japanese  HI 

A  continuation  of  301a.  Prerequisite:  301a  or 

the  equivalent.  {F} 

4  credits 

Takao  Hagiwara 

MWF11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 

JPN  350a  Contemporary  Texts 

Study  of  various  contemporary  texts  from 
films,  newspapers,  magazines,  learned  jour- 
nals, etc.  with  a  view  to  developing  reading 
competence  in  original  materials,  as  well  as 
discussion  skills.  Class  and  discussions  are 
conducted  in  Japanese.  Prerequisite:  302  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {F} 
4  credits 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

JPN  404a  Special  Studies 

For  students  engaged  in  independent 
projects  in  connection  with  Japan-related 
studies. 
4  credits 

JPN  404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 
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Korean  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  lirst  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

KOR  HOd  Intensive  Elementary  Korean 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Ko- 
rean. Emphasis  on  oral  proficiency  and  on 
the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing  skills. 
This  course  is  designed  tor  students  with  no 
background  in  Korean.  Enrollment  limited  to 
IS.  {F} 
12  credits 

See.  I:  Young-Hee  Lee.  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  T 
Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

Sec.  II:  To  he  announced,  M  W  F  11-11:50 
a.m.,  TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

KOR  220d  Intermediate  Korean 

A  continuation  of  Intensive  Elementary  Ko- 
rean 1  lOd.  The  course  places  equal  emphasis 
on  oral  proficiency,  grammar  and  reading 

1  and  writing  skills.  Social  and  cultural  topics 
are  presented  in  the  context  of  learning  the 
language.  Basic  Chinese  characters  are  intro- 
duced. Prerequisite:  HOd  or  the  equivalent. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  |F) 
8  credits 
To  he  announced 

.'  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  drill  Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

The  Minor 


}  Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

I  The  course  requirements  are  designed  so  that 
a  student  will  concentrate  on  one  of  the  East 
Asian  languages,  hut  will  have  the  option  of 

:  being  exposed  to  the  other  courses  in  the 

1  department. 

Requirements: 

The  first  year  of  Chinese  (CHI  1  lOd),  Japa- 
nese (JPN  1  lOd),  or  Korean  (  KOR  1  l()d)  is  a 
prerequisite  for  admission.  The  minor  will 
consist  of  a  total  of  six  courses  in  the  follow- 
ing distribution: 

1.  Intermediate  Chinese  (CHI  22(k\), 
Japanese  II  (JPN  220d),  or  Intermediate 
Korean  (KOR  220d). 

2.  Four  courses  on  Fast  Asian  literature  in 
translation  and  linguistics  chosen  from  the 
following: 


[CM  24la      The  ( Chinese  Literary   I  raditi<  >n 

I  n  mi  1  .irk   I  imes  i< .  die  i  ang] 
CHI2a2b      The  Chinese  Literarj  Tradition 

Tang  to  tin-  Ch'ing 
CHI  2()<).i      Modern  Chinese  Literature 
CHI  301a      Advanced  Chinese 
CHI  302b      \dvanced  (  hinese  I  \ 

continuation  <  >l  301a  I 
CHI  404a, b   Special  Studies 
fCLT  260b     Modern  Japanese  Literature  and 

the-  West] 
1CLT  360b     The  Ethics  of  Chinese  and 

Western  I.iteraturel 
(JPN  230b      Japanese  Language  and  Culture] 
JPN  250a       Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation 
[JPN  260b     Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation] 
JPN  301a  Japanese  III 
JPN  302b      Japanese  III  (A  continuation  ol 

301a) 
JPN  350a       Contemporary  Texts 
JPN  360b       Seminar:  [mages  ol  Women  in 

Japanese  Literature 
JPN  404a,b    Special  Studies 
KOR  230a     Modern  and  Classical  Korean 

Literature 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  .it  Smith, 
courses  offered  at  the  other  four  colleges  and 
in  junior  year  abroad  programs  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  requirement,  with  the 
restriction  that  the  number  of  a  turses  taken 
away  from  Smith  toward  the  minor  be  limited 
to  three.  Students  planning  on  spending  the 
junior  year  abroad  should  consult  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  list  <  >l  a  >urses  to  be 
credited  toward  the  minor  and  must  seek  final 
approval  for  the  courses  upon  then  return. 
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East  Asian  Studies  Advisory  Committee 

**Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Professor  of  History 
Marylin  Rhie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art  and  East 

Asian  Studies,  Director  of  the  Program  in 

East  Asian  Studies 
Taitetsu  Unno,  Professor  of  Religion  and  East 

Asian  Studies 
Dennis  Yasutomo,  Associate  Professor  of 

Government 
Teresa  Yu,  Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian 

Languages  and  Literatures 

Other  Participating  Faculty 

fSteven  M.  Goldstein,  Professor  of 
Government 


Takao  Hagiwara,  Assistant  Professor  of  East 

Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 
**Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor 

of  East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 
Jamie  Hubbard,  Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in 

Buddhist  Studies 
Young-Hee  Lee,  Assistant  Professor  of  East 

Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 
Christopher  Lupke,  Assistant  Professor  of 

East  Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 
Sachiko  Sakai,  Lecturer  in  East  Asian 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Keiko  Ueda,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East 

Asian  Languages  and  Literatures 


[HST  218a  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China] 

Topic:  Confucian  Thought  and  Art  of  China 
and  Korea.  Attention  will  be  given  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  philosophic  expression  of  Con- 
fucianism in  China  and  Korea  and  to  analysis 
of  related  works  of  art,  primarily  painting  and 
architecture.  The  focus  will  be  on  texts  and 
art  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  to  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1644)  in  China  and  from  the  Yi 
I  )\  nasty  [Choson  Period]  (1392-1910)  in  Ko- 
rea. No  prerequisites.  To  be  offered  in  1995- 
96. 

4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner,  Marylin  Rhie 

GOV  228a  Government  and  Politics  of 
Japan 

4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[249a  Traditional  Japan] 

An  introduction  to  premodern  Japan.  The 
(  ourse  \m1I  survey  the  developmeni  and  evo- 
lution ol  Japan's  so<  iety,  cultural  traditions. 

political  identity  and  interaction  with  foreign 


cultures  from  its  origins  to  the  19th  century. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

250b  Modern  Japan 

An  introduction  to  and  analysis  of  Japanese 
culture  and  society  in  the  20th  century.  While 
the  course  will  survey  Japans  international 
emergence  since  the  Meiji  Restoration  (1868), 
primary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  develop- 
ments in  post-World  War  II  society,  culture 
and  political  economy. 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
Th  1^4  p.m. 

[270a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Studies] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 
Marylin  Rhie 

REL  273a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian 
Religions 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The 
development  of  Pure  Land  Buddhist  doe- 
trine,  ritual  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the 
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state,  from  its  earliest  inception  to  the  presenl 

day. 

4  c  redits 

Taitetsu  l  nno 

TTh  3-4:20  p.m. 

REL  27-*a  Japanese  Buddhism  and 
Buddhist  Art 
i  credits 

jamie  Hubbard,  Maryiin  Rhie 
\\    lit  > — *  p.m. 

275b  Colloquium:  Japan— United  States 
Relations 

Analysis  of  political,  economic,  cultural  and 
racial  roots  of  U.S. -Japan  relations  from  the 
19th  century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  cur- 
rent mutual  perceptions  and  their  potential 
impact  on  future  bilateral  relations.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  {S} 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

279b  Colloquium:  The  Art  and  Culture  of 
Tibet 

The  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  of 
Tibet  are  presented  within  their  cultural  con- 
text from  the  period  of  the  Yarlung  dynasty 
(seventh  century)  through  the  rule  of  the 
Dalai  Lamas  to  the  present. 

;  4  credits 
Maryiin  Rhie 

I  To  be  arranged 

GOV  348a  Seminar  in  International 
Politics 

i  4  credits 
Dennis  Yasutomo 
,  T  1-2:50  p.m. 

GOV  351b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Japan 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required. 

A  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Daniel  K  Gardner,  Tak 
Hagiwara,  Maki  Hirano  Hubbard,  Young  Hee 
Lee.  Maryiin  \l   Rhie,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Dennis 
Yasutomo,  Teresa  Vu. 

The  interdepartmental  minor  in  East  Asian 
studies  is  a  program  ot  stud)  designed  to 
provide  a  coherent  understanding  and  bask 
competence  in  the  major  Asian  civilizations 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  may  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  broadening  the-  scope-  oi  any 
major;  to  acquiring,  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, an  Asian  perspective  within  any  of  the 
humanistic  and  social-scientifi(  discipline 
as  the  basis  of  future  graduate  work  and  or 
careers  related  to  Easl  Asia 

Requirements:  The  first  year  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  language  (CrD  UOdorJPN  LlOd)  is 

a  prerequisite  for  admission    The-  minor  will 
consist  of  a  total  of  six  courses,  no  more  than 
three  of  which  shall  be  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions, in  the  following  areas 

1.  Second-year  Chinese  or  Japanese 
language  (CHI  220d  orJPN  220d);  and 

2.  Four  other  courses  from  the-  list  be-low . 
two  of  which  shall  normally  be  drawn 
from  Division  I  and  two  from  Divison  11: 

I.  East  Asian  art.  literature,  religion,  or 
other  humanities. 

II.  East  Asian  history,  government, 
economics,  or  other  social  sciences 


Division  I 

ART  207b 
[ART  208b 
[ART  375b 
[CHI  241a 

CHI  242b 

CHI  200a 
[CLT2oob 

CLT360b 

i  \-  249a 
i  \-  270a 

EAS  275b 

l  \s  2^9b 


The  An  d\  China 

The  An  of  Japan] 

Studies  in  Asian  An] 

The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

From  Early  Times  to  the  Tang] 

The  Chinese  Literary  Tradition: 

Tang  to  the  Clung 

Modem  Chinese  Literature 

Modem  [apanese  Literature  and 

West] 

The  Ethics  ^\  Chinese  and 

Western  Literature 

Traditional  Japan] 

Colloquium  in  last  Asian 

studies) 

Colloquium:  Japan-!  fnited  states 

Relations 

The  Ail  and  Culture-  of  Tibet 
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[HST  218a     Thought  and  Art  in  China: 

Confucian  Thought  and  Art  of 

China  and  Korea] 
[JPN  230b     Japanese  Language  and  Culture] 
JPN  250a       Classical  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation 
[JPN  260b      Modern  Japanese  Literature  in 

Translation] 
JPN  360b      Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 

Japanese  Literature 
KOR  230a     Modern  and  Classical  Korean 

Literature 
REL  110b      Poetry  as  Contemplation 

(Section  A) 
[REL  110b      Politics  of  Enlightenment 

(Section  E)] 
REL  272a       Buddhist  Thought 
REL  273a       Colloquium  in  East  Asian 

Religions:  Japanese  Buddhism 
REL  274a      Japanese  Buddhism  and 

Buddhist  Art 
REL  372b      Problems  in  Buddhist  Philosophy 

Division  II 


[HST  218a     Thought  and  Art  in  China: 

Confucian  Thought  and  Art  in 
China  and  Korea] 

[HST  317a     Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

Additionally,  there  are  opportunities  available 
for  junior  year  study  abroad  in  China  under 
the  Duke  Study  in  China  Program  and  in 
Japan  under  the  Associated  Kyoto  Program 
and  other  programs.  Note:  Students  planning 
to  study  away  from  Smith  during  their  junior 
year  should  consult  with  their  adviser  about 
their  proposed  course  of  study  and  upon 
their  return  must  receive  approval  from  their 
adviser  for  the  courses  taken. 


[EAS  249a      Traditional  Japan] 

EAS  250a       Modern  Japan 

EAS  275b      Colloquium:  Japan-United  States 

Relations 
EAS  279b      The  Art  and  Culture  of  Tibet 
GOV  228a    The  Government  and  Politics  of 

Japan 
[GOV  230b  The  Government  and  Politics  of 

China] 
[GOV  344b   Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of  the 

Chinese  People's  Republic] 
GOV  348a     Seminar  in  International  Politics: 

Conflict  and  Cooperation  in  Asia 
[GOV  349b   Seminar  in  International 

Relations  and  Comparative 

Politics] 
GOV  351b    Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government  and  International 

Relations:  Foreign  Policy  of 

Japan 
HST  211a      The  Emergence  of  China 
[HST  212b     China  in  Transformation,  A.D. 

700-1850] 
HST  213a      Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

History:  Elite  Culture  in  China: 

The  Arts  and  Letters  of  the 

Literati 
II  is  I  214b    Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China] 
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Professors 

"Robert  T.  Averitt.  Ph.D. 
Frederick  Leonard.  Ph.D. 
jMark  Aldneh.  Ph.D. 
Cynthia  Tafl  Morris.  Ph.D. 
Andrew  Ximbalist,  Ph.D. 
Randall  Bartlett.  Ph.D. 
Robert  Buchele,  Ph.D. 
•Roger  T.  Kaufman,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

•Charles  P.  Staelin,  Ph.D. 
Karen  Pfeifer,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Thomas  A.  Riddell.  Ph.D. 


Nola  Reinhardt,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Savoca,  Ph.D. 
Deborah  Haas  Wilson,  Ph.D 

Assistant  Professors 
Mahnaz  Mahdavi,  Ph.D. 
Cynthia  browning.  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Lecturers 
Mark  Montgomery,  Ph.D. 

Irene  Powell.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 
Moll)  Jahnige  Robinson.  \l  A 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a  ma- 
jor in  the  department  and  who  hope  to  spend 
their  junior  year  abroad  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  150  and  153  in  the  first  year  and  to 

;  take  additional  courses  in  economics  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Majors  in  economics  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  250,  253- and  190  as 

i  soon  after  the  introductory  courses  as  pos- 
sible. Students  considering  graduate  study  in 
economics  are  advised  to  take  227  and  280  as 
wellasMTH  111,  112  and  211. 

General  Courses 

150a  Introductory  Microeconomics 

An  introduction  to  supply  and  demand  analy- 
sis and  its  application  to  contemporary  eco- 
nomic problems.  Attendance  is  required  at 

j  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 
meetings.  {S} 

i  4  credits 
Robert  Arcntt,  Director;  Members  of  the 
Department 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:S0  a.m.;  M 

i  W  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  MWF  1:10-2  p.m.;  T  Th 
10:30-11:50  a.m. 

150b  Introductory  Microeconomics 

;  A  repetition  of  150a.  Attendance  is  required  at 
j  four  Monday  evening  combined  section 


meetings.  |S} 

4  credits 

Frederick  Leonard.  Director.  Members  of  the 

Departmoil 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m..  M  \\   F  1 1-11:50  a.m.; 

MW  2:40-4  p.m.;TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T 

Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

153a  Introductory  Macroeconomics 

Major  determinants  of  unemployment  and 
inflation  and  policies  tor  promoting  lull  em- 
ployment and  price  stability.  Attendance  is 
required  at  tour  Monday  evening  combined 
section  meetings.  (S( 
i  c  [edits 

Cynthia  Browning,  Director,  Members  of  the 
Department 

M  WF9-9:S()  a.m.;  M  \Y  F  10-10:50  am  ;  M 
WF  11-1 1:^<)  a.m.:  M  \\  X  1:10-2  p.m.;  1  Th 
9-10:20  a.m.;  T  IT  [-2:20  p.m. 

153b  Introductory  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  of  153a.  Attendance  is  required 

at  tour  Monday  evening  combined  section 

meetings.  |S} 

t  <.  redits 

Randall  Bartlett,  Director.  Members  of  the 

Department 

M  \\   F  9-9:50  am.  W  \\   \    10-10:50  a  m..  M 

\\   1    11-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  T  Th 

10:30-11:50  a.m.;  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 
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190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Economists 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting  and  analyzing  empirical  data. 
Attention  to  descriptive  statistics  and  statistical 
inference.  Topics  include  elementary  sam- 
pling, probability,  sampling  distributions,  esti- 
mation, hypothesis  testing  and  regression. 
Assignments  include  use  of  micro  computers 
to  analyze  labor  market  survey  data  on  the 
earnings  and  work  experiences  of  men  and 
women.  Prerequisite:  150  and  153  recom- 
mended. {S} 
i  credits 

Robert  Buchele,  Molly  Robinson  (Social  Sci- 
ences) 

Lee.  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m.; 
T  3-4:50  p.m.;  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

190b  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Economists 

A  repetition  of  190a.  {S} 

4  credits 

Cynthia  Browning,  Molly  Robinson  (Social 

Sciences) 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  1-2:50  p.m.;  T 

3-4:50  p.m.;  W  2:1(M  p.m. 

227b  Mathematical  Economics 

The  use  of  mathematical  tools  to  analyze  eco- 
nomic problems,  with  emphasis  on  linear 
algebra  and  differential  calculus.  Applications 
particularly  in  comparative  statics  and  optimi- 
zation problems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  111,  112, 
ECO  253,  and  250  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. {S} 
4  credits 
Roger  Kaufman 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

[329a  The  Design  of  Models  in  Economic 
Analysis] 

A  study  of  the  construction,  use  and  evalua- 
tion of  economic  models,  both  abstract  and 
empirically  based.  Macroeconomic  simulation 
and  forecasting,  market  simulation,  public 
policy  analysis  in  such  areas  as  environmental 
protection  and  urban  decay,  the  limits  to 
growth  and  the-  study  of  complex  organiza- 
tions  Emphasis  on  "hands  on"  modeling  us- 
ing the  (  omputer.  No  prior  computer  experi- 
en<  e  is  required.  Enrollmenl  limited  to  25. 
Prerequisites:  250,  25.1  1()<>.  and  MTH  111.  or 
permission  <>i  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
i<;<;s  96.  IS} 
i  ( redits 


Economic  Theory 

250a  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

An  analysis  of  the  forces  governing  resource 
allocation  in  a  market  economy.  Covers  the 
theory  of  consumer,  producer  and  social 
choice.  Attention  to  pricing  under  various  mar- 
ket structures  and  to  the  principles  governing 
resource  allocation  when  markets  fail.  The 
welfare  implications  of  a  decentralized  price 
system  are  examined.  Prerequisite:  150.  {S} 
4  credits 

Mark  Montgomery 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  M  2:40-3:30 
p.m.;  F  11-11:50  a.m.;  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

250b  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

A  repetition  of  250a.  {S} 

4  credits 

Charles  Staelin 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  M  2:40-3:30 

p.m.;  T  1-1:50  p.m.;  W  9-9:50  a.m. 

253a  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  consideration  of  aggregative  economic 
theory  as  a  framework  for  analyzing  the  de- 
tennination  of  and  changes  in  the  level  of 
national  output.  Prerequisite:  153-  {S} 
4  credits 

Frederick  Leonard 

Lee.  M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  T  9-9:50  a.m.; 
T  10:30-11:20  a.m.;  T  1-1:50  p.m. 

253b  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

A  repetition  of  253a.  {S} 

4  credits 

Roger  Kaufman 

Lee.  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  W  1- 

1:50  p.m.;  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

256b  Marxian  Political  Economy 

Fundamentals  of  the  Marxian  theory*  of  his- 
torical materialism,  value  and  surplus  value, 
accumulation  and  crisis  and  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  capitalist  society;  supplementary 
readings  applying  Marxian  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  contemporary  American  capital- 
ism. Prerequisites:  150  and  153-  fS} 
4  credits 
Karen  Pfeifer 
TTh  10:3(>-1 1:50  a.m. 

[270b  History  of  Economic  Thought] 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  from  Adam 
Smith  through  John  Maynard  Keynes;  their 
contribution  to  economics;  the  use  made  of 
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their  work:  the  intellectual  climate  oi  their 
time:  an  appraisal  of  the  intellectual  heritage 
of  contemporary  economics  Prerequisites 
ISO  and  153.  To  he  ottered  in  1995-96.  N 

4  credits 

278a  Evolutionary  Economics 

An  exploration  of  evolutionary  analyses  of 

economic  behavior.  With  the  evolutionary 

approach  it  is  possible  to  address  dynamic 
processes  involving  time,  uncertainty,  innova- 
tion and  structural  change  that  cannot  be  cms 
ily  analyzed  within  the  orthodox  equilibrium 
model.  Evolutionary  analysis  will  be  applied 
to  such  topics  as  technological  innovation, 
institutional  change,  the  production  of  con- 
sumer tastes  and  environmental  problems. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153  <>r  the  equivalent. 
(K)  {S} 
4  credits 

Cynthia  Browning 
M  \\  2:40-4  p.m. 

280a  Econometrics 

Applied  regression  analysis.  The  specification 
and  estimation  of  economic  models,  hypoth- 
esis testing,  statistical  significance,  interpreta- 
tion of  results,  policy  implications.  Emphasis 
on  practical  applications  using  both  cross- 
section  and  time-series  data.  Prerequisites: 
150.  153.  and  190  or  MTH  107  or  MTH  245. 
andMTH  111.  |S} 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Savoca 
Lee.  T  Th  1-2:20  p.m.:  lab  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

321a  Seminar:  Economics  of 
Organizations 

Economic  analysis  of  administrative  structures 
as  actors  in.  and  substitutes  for.  markets.  Or- 
ganizations as  economic  cost  reducing  insti- 
tutions. Internal  characteristics,  impacts  on 
economic  perfonriance.  information  and  de- 
cision making.  Effective  use  of  human  talent 
via  internal  labor  markets.  Determinants  of 
the  boundaries  between  organizations  and 
markets.  Prerequisite:  250.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  {S} 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

327a  Seminar:  Economic  Methodology 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Socio-Economics.  The 
evolution  of  economies  in  the  context  of  spe- 
cific societies  comprised  of  interacting  and 
evolving  institutions:  the  embedment  of  eco- 


nomic behavior  in  s<kki1  behavior;  the  treat- 
ment of  economic  science  as  one  ok  a  set  oi 

interrelated  social  sciences;  and  current  con- 
cerns such  as  business  ethics  and  s<H  aallv 
responsible  investment  Prerequisites  2^'><m 
253,  and  one  additional  course  in  economic 
thought,  history,  sv  stems  or  anthropology   IS) 

I  c  ivdils 

Karen  Pfeifer 
Th  3—  t5u  p.m 

333a  Seminar:  Free  Market  Economics 

The  structure  and  institutions  of  a  tree  market 
economy;  roles  of  government  and  philo- 
sophical principles  underlying  the  concept  oi 

a  free  market  economy;  macro-  and  micro- 
performance  of  a  tree  market  economy;  po- 
litical-economic approach  toward  perceived 
society-wide  problems  and  issues,  such  as 
abortion  and  clnig  and  gun  control,  in  a  free- 
market  economy.  Prerequisite:  250  or  253.  (S) 
t  credits 

I- red  II.  Leonard 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

The  American  Economy 

220b  Labor  Relations  and  Economic 
Performance 

The  role  of  education,  training  and  labor- 
management  relations  in  productivity  growth 
and  international  competitiveness.  Compara- 
tive analysis  of  labor  relations  and  economic- 
performance  in  the  U.S.  and  other  major 
OECD  countries  (e.g.,  Japan.  Germany  and 
Sweden).  New  directions  in  labor  relations  at 
the  workplace.  Are  unions  any  longer  rel- 
evant? Prerequisites:  150,  153,  and  190.  IS} 
{  credits 
Robert  Bucbele 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

222a  Women's  Labor  and  the  Economy 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  changing 
economic  conditions  on  women's  work  and 
the  effect  of  women's  work  patterns  on  the 
economy.  Major  topics  include  wage  differ- 
entials, occupational  segregation,  labor  force 
participation,  education  and  women  S  earn- 
ings, women  and  poverty  and  the  economics 
of  child  care.  Strategies  for  improving 
women's  economic  options.  Prerequisite   1^<> 
and  190.  |S} 
i  credits 
Irene  Powell 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
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22ntb  Environmental  Economics 
The  causes  of  environmental  degradation  and 
the  role  that  markets  can  play  in  both  causing 
and  solving  pollution  problems.  The  effi- 
ciency, equity  and  impact  on  economic 
growth  i)\  current  and  proposed  future  envi- 
ronmental legislation.  Prerequisite:  150.  {S} 
4  credits 

Mark  Montgomery 
M  \y  y.  9_9:50  a.m. 

[225a  Political  Economic  Analysis] 
Economic  analysis  of  the  fonnation  and  op- 
eration of  government.  Law  as  an  important 
economic  and  political  institution.  Economic 
institutions  as  political  actors.  Power  relation- 
ships in  economic  behavior.  Prerequisite:  250. 
Recommended:  GOV  200.  To  be  offered  in 
L995-96.  IS) 
\  credits 

230b  Urban  Economics 

An  introductory  economic  analysis  of  selected 
urban  problems  in  the  context  of  the  city's 
position  in  the  regional  economy.  Topics  in- 
clude housing,  transportation,  concentrations 
of  poverty  and  financing  local  government. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153-  {S} 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

2-t5b  Economics  of  Corporate  Finance 

An  investigation  of  the  economic  foundations 
for  investment,  financing  and  related  deci- 
sions in  the  business  corporation.  Economic, 
mathematical  and  statistical  concepts  em- 
ployed to  establish  relevant,  explanatory  deci- 
sion models.  Prerequisites:  250,  MTH  111. 
and  L90.  {S} 
i  c  redits 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 
W  \Y  2:40-4  p.m. 

[257b  Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  U.S. 

Economy] 

Alternative  theories  ol  the  dynamics  ofaccu 

initiation,  the  business  c\c\v  mu\  structural 
i  nsis  and  change  in  a  capitalist  economy. 
<  i  >mpares  analyses  i  >t  the  post-19  &5  U.S. 
e<  <  »n<  >m\  tn  >m  the  ne<  >  (  lassu  al,  liberal.  p<  «t- 
Keynesian  and  neo-Marxian  perspectives, 
w  nil  t<  h  us  ( m  determinants  oi  unemploy- 
ment, price  inflation  and  structural  change 
from  1970  to  tlic  present.  Prerequisites   L50 
and  153    I-  be  offered  in  1995-^6.  |S| 
i  i  redits 


275a  Money  and  Banking 

American  commercial  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions  and  their  role  in 
macroeconomic  stabilization  policy.  Stmcture 
of  the  banking  industry.  The  monetary  theo- 
ries of  neo-Keynesians  and  monetarists. 
Problems  in  implementing  monetary  policy. 
Prerequisite:  253-  IS} 
4  credits 
Robert  Are ritt 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

[283a  American  Economic  History: 
Colonial  Times  to  1870] 

Economic  change  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  growth  of  markets,  impact  of 
British  mercantilism,  westward  expansion 
and  the  transportation  revolution,  the  rise  o\ 
the  factory,  establishment  of  banks,  transfor- 
mation of  agriculture,  development  of  slavery 
and  the  Southern  economy  and  the  eco- 
nomic causes  and  consequences  of  the  Civil 
War.  Quantitative  methods  in  historical  re- 
search introduced  and  critically  evaluated. 
Prerequisites:  150  and  153-  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 

[285a  American  Economic  History:  1870- 
1980] 

The  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  response  to  it.  Analysis  of  American 
economic  development,  the  problems  it  cre- 
ated and  the  ways  in  which  .Americans  have 
tried  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Prerequi- 
sites: 150  and  153.  {S} 
4  credits 

31 4b  Industrial  Organization 

An  examination  of  market  structure,  industry 
conduct  and  performance  and  current  indus- 
trial policy.  Major  topics  include  intra-indus- 
trv  and  international  comparisons  of  market 
structure,  mergers,  technological  innovation, 
advertising,  price  discrimination,  predatory 
conduct,  joint  ventures  a\^\  antitrust  law    Pre- 
requisite: 250.  {S} 
i  credits 
Irene  PoweU 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

315b  Seminar:  The  Economics  of 

Regulation 

Current  problems  in  government  regulation 

of  business.  Traditional  regulation  and  the 

more  recent    social  regulation."  Proposals  tor 

reform  and  tor  deregulation  studied  from  an 
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efficiency  and  an  interest-group  perspective 

Prerequisite:  250.  {S\ 

»  ( redits 

Deborah  Haas-  u  ilson 

Til  1-2:50  p. in. 

317b  Law  and  Economics 

The  application  of  microeconomk  theory  to 
the  study  of  legal  institutions  and  problems. 

Topics  include  the  nature,  variety  and  evolu- 
tion of  property  rights;  the  problems  of  com- 
mon pool  resources,  including  the  oceans;  the 
economics  of  toil,  liability  and  contract  law; 
the  efficiency  and  equity  oi  the  justice  system; 
and  the  economic  theory  of  the  state.  Prerequi- 
site: 250.  IS} 

'  4  credits 
Charles  Staelin 

.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

331a  Seminar:  The  Economics  of 
Professional  Sports 

This  seminar  will  explore  the  economics  of 
professional  sports  in  the  United  States   Issues 
of  anti-trust  exemptions,  regulation,  salary  level 

.  and  structure,  management,  effect  of  mass  me- 

'  dia,  relation  to  college  spoils  and  subordinate 
leagues  will  be  treated.  Prerequisites:  190  and 

j  250.  {S} 

I  4  credits 
Andrew  Zimbalist 

I  T  3-4:50  p.m. 

International  and  Comparative 
Economics 

205a  International  Trade  and  Commercial 
Policy 

:  An  examination  of  the  trading  relationships 
among  countries  and  of  the  flow  of  production 
factors  throughout  the  world  economy.  Topics 
include  the  pure  theory  of  international  trade, 
the  development  of  the  postwar  world 
economy,  issues  of  commercial  policy  and  the 
rise  of  protectionism,  international  cartels,  the 

!  impact  of  transnational  firms,  the  brain  drain. 
North-South  economic  relations  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the-  New  International  Economic  ( >i 

!  der.  Prerequisite:  250   (S} 
4  credits 

Mahnaz  Wab dan 
MWF  10-10:50  am 

206b  International  Finance 

An  examination  of  international  monetary 
theory  and  institutions  and  their  relevance  to 


national  and  international  economu  policy 
T(  >pu  s  in<  lude  me<  nanisms  <  >t  adjustment  in 

the-  balanc  e  o|  pay  inenls.  [ilhkhv  >n<  >mi< 

and  exchange  rate  policy  tor  internal  and 
externa]  balance;  international  movements  ol 

capital;  and  the  history  ot  the  international 

monetary  swem  its  past  ^  uses  and  current 
prospects  Prerequisite:  253.  IS) 
i  ( redits 
Mahnaz  Mabdai  i 

\1  W  I    11  a  m.-12  in  pin 

208b  European  Fxonomic  Development 
Covers  the  industrial  revolutions  ot  north- 
western Europe;  the  causes  ol  economu 

backwardness  and  uneven  growth  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe;  Europe  and  contempo- 
rary international  capitalism  (expansion  and 
depression,  world  wars  and  recovery  ».  Pre 
requisites   150  and  153  or  permission  ot  the 
instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 
Karen  Pfeifer 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

209a  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
The  historical  views  ot  capitalism  ot  Marx. 
Polanyi  and  Schumpeter  compared  with 
models  of  today's  capitalist  market  systems 
Survey  of  leading  types  of  economic  systems, 
focusing  on  contrasting  role  of  private  and 
government  sectors.  Models  ot  mixed  capital- 
ist economies,  including  the  Swedish  and  the 
Japanese.  Evaluation  of  comparative  eco- 
nomic performance  stressing  distributional 
equity  as  well  lis  alloc ative  ettk  ien<  \  and 
economic  growth.  Eastern  Europe's  difficult 
experiences  in  introducing  capitalism,  main 
rooted  in  their  history,  analyzed  and  con- 
trasted with  Chinese  experience:  Stabilization, 
price  liberalization  and  privatization  policies 
examined.  The  roles  <  A  political  and  social 
influences  and  conflicts  underlined  through- 
out the  course.  Prerequisites   lsu.mcl  153  |S| 

\  credits 

Cynthia  Tafl  Morns 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

211a  Economic  Development 

An  overview  ot  major  economu   issues  in  the 
Third  World  (Asia.  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  fasti  Examines  theory,  institu- 
tions and  development  policy.  Topics  include 
trade,  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment, multinational  investment,  employment 

and  technology,  women  in  development, 

fiscal  policy  and  international  financial  issues 
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Qending,  balance  of  payments  deficits,  the 
debl  crisis).  Prerequisites:  ISO  and  153.  Rec- 
ommended: 250.  {S} 
i  ( redits 

Nola  Rem  ha  nit 
\1  \\    1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[213b  The  World  Food  System] 

Examination  of  international  patterns  of  food 
production  and  distribution.  Consideration 
given  to  major  current  issues,  such  as  concen- 
tration in  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing, causes  of  world  hunger,  food  dependency 
in  Third  World  nations,  technology  transfer  to 
the  Third  World,  causes  and  consequences  of 
multinational  investment  in  Third  World  agri- 
culture and  environmental  considerations  of 
modern  agricultural  technology.  Prerequisites: 
l^o  and  153.  To  be  offered  in  1 995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 

[214b  Economies  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa] 

An  ec<  >nomic  survey  of  the  region  of  the 
Middle  Hast  and  North  Africa.  Topics  include 
the  economic  transformation  wrought  by  colo- 
nialism and  the  penetration  by  European  capi- 
talism, the  continuing  importance  of  integra- 
tion of  the  region  into  the  world  market  sys- 
tem, the  variation  among  different  paths  of 
economic  development  and  their  concomitant 
patterns  of  industrialization  and  agrarian  and 
socioeconomic  change.  Prerequisites:  150  and 
153-  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 
I  c  redits 

[305a  Seminar:  International  Economics] 

Topic:  Will  free  Trade  Survive?  The  Challenge 
ol  <  tommercial  Policy  in  the  1990s.  Prerequi- 
site: 205  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
i  ( redits 

309b  Seminar:  Topics  in  Comparative 
Economic  Systems 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Transitions  to  Capitalism  in 
I  astern  Europe:  Theoretical  approaches  to 
transitions  to  capitalist  economic  growth;  spe 
(  iIk  attitudinal  and  legal  political  barriers  to 
the  establishment  ol  capitalist  market  systems; 
kc\  Institutions  and  policies  likely  to  <  ontrib- 
ute  to  raising  living  standards  widely  within 
two  or  three  decades;  and  the  <  ritical  role  of 
local  and  regi<  >nal  as  well  as  <  entral  govern 
meni  in  successful  capitalist  transitions  The 
<  on isc  will  be  a  training  workshop  lor  the 
preparation  ol  .1  50  p.  1:4c  resean  h  paper  on 

whi<  h  students  will  work  throughout  the  se 


mester.  Prerequisites:  25o  and  253;  and  209 
or  235  or  pennission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 
Cynthia  Tafi  Morris 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

311a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Economic 
Development 

Topic  for  1994—95:  Miracle  Economies?  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  East  Asia.  In  recent 
decades,  many  East  Asian  economies  have 
"taken  off."  This  seminar  will  explore  the 
nature  of  these  "miracle  economies."  Has 
economic  growth  been  coupled  with  equity? 
Has  the  quality  of  life  improved  for  the  ma- 
jority of  people?  What  are  the  roots  of  the 
high  growth  rates  and  are  they  sustainable? 
Topics  include  development  and  growth 
strategies,  industrial  policies,  industrial  rela- 
tions and  business  organization.  Prerequi- 
sites: 211,  and  250  or  253.  Recommended: 
209.  {S} 
4  credits 
Nola  Reinbardt 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

318b  Seminar:  Latin  American 
Economics 

Examines  the  history  of  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic development.  Considers  the  current 
structure  and  potential  for  development  of 
the  Latin  American  economies.  Prerequisites: 

211,  and  250  or  253,  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  Recommended  background:  205 

and  206.  {S} 

4  credits 

Nola  Reinbardt 

Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
normally  lor  majors  who  have  had  lour  se- 
mester courses  m  economics  above  the  intro- 
ductory level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

\  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department, 
normally  lor  majors  and  minors  who  have  had 
lour  semester  o >urses  in  economics  above  the 
Introductory  level.  Students  contemplating  a 
special  Studies  should  read  the  guidelines  lor 
special  studies  in  the-  department's   Handbook 
lor  Prospa  n\e  Majors." 

8  <  redits 
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The  Major 


<  L50  and  153)  and  either  J^"  01  253  (  redi! 
ing  procedures  are  the  same  as  foi  the  majoi 


Advisers:  Mark  Aldrich,  Robert  Averitt, 
Randall  Bartlett,  Robert  Buchele,  Deborah 

Haas-Wilson,  Roger  Kaufman,  Frederick 
Leonard.  Mahnax  Mahdavi,  Cynthia  Tatt 
Morns.  Karen  Pfeifer,  Nola  Reinhardt,  Tho- 
mas Riddell,  Elizabeth  Savoca,  Charles 

Staelin,  Andrew  Zimbalist. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Nola  Reinhardt. 
Basis  ISO  and  153. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 

the  basis.  190  (or  MTU  245),  250,  253,  and 
one  300-level  course  (or  honors  thesis) 

A  student  who  passes  the  economies  place- 
ment exam  for  ECO  150  or  ECO  153,  or  who 
passes  the  AP  examination  in 
Microeconomics  or  Macroeconomics  with  a 
score  of  4  or  5,  may  count  this  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  ECO  150  or  ECO  153,  with  course 
credit  toward  the  major  in  economics 

Economics  credit  will  he  given  for  public 
policy  courses  when  taught  by  a  member  of 
the  economics  department. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  economics  ma- 
jor. An  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
150  and  153- 


Honors 

Director:  Mahnaz  Mahdavi. 

Basis;  ISo  and  153. 

430d  Thesis 
8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  including 
the  basis.  L90  (or  MTU  245),  250,  253,  and  a 

thesis  counting  tor  eight  credits. 

Students  ma)  elect  either  a  \  ear-long  thesis 

course  (  B0d)  or  a  tall  semester  course 
(431a).  The  thesis  for  the  year-long  course 
must  be  submitted  to  the  director  by  April  15. 
The  thesis  for  the  one-semester  course  must 
be  submitted  by  the  first  cla\  ot  c  lasses  of  the 
following  semester 

Examination:  honors  students  must  take-  An 
oral  examination  in  economic  theory,  with 
emphasis  on  application  to  the  field  of  the 

thesis. 


Majors  may  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
they  meet  the  college's  requirements. 

Majors  may  participate  in  the  Washington 
Economic  Policy  semester  at  American  Uni- 
versity. See  Thomas  Riddell  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Majors  may  also  participate  in  the  Semester- 

in-W'ashington  Program  and  the  Washington 
Summer  Internship  Program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Government  and  de- 
scribed under  the  government  major. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  tor  the  major. 


Requirements:  six  courses  in  economics. 
Three  of  these  courses  must  include  the  basis 
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Education  and  Child  Study 


Professors 

V\  mour  William  Itzkoff,  Ed.D. 
Raymond  A.  Ducharme,  Jr.,  Ed.D. 
Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Ed.D. 
Sue  J.  M.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Alan  N.  Rudnitsky,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen,  Ed.D. 
*Ageliki  Nicolopoulou,  Ph.D. 


Practice  Teaching  Supervisor 

Martha  Batten,  Ed.M. 

Teaching  Fellows 

Elizabeth  S.  Bell,  B.A. 
Diane  Cherkerzian,  B.S. 
Irene  D.  Gruenfeld,  B.A. 
Alison  M.  Marvelli,  A.B. 
Gabrielle  L.  Stevens,  B.A. 


Lecturers 

2Karen  Tarlow,  D.M.A. 
Francis  L.  Gougeon,  Ed.M. 
Gordon  L.  Noseworthy,  Ed.D. 


Students  who,  irrespective  of  major,  desire  to 
comply  with  the  varying  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent states  for  certificates  to  teach  in  public 
schools,  are  urged  to  consult  the  department 
as  early  as  possible  during  their  college  ca- 


340b  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Perspectives  and  the  Educative  Process 

A  colloquium  integrating  foundations,  the 
learning  process  and  curriculum.  Open  only 
in  senior  majors.  {S} 

I  (  1  edits 

Raymond  Ducharme 
M  3-5  p.m. 

Historical  and  Philosophical 
Foundations 

I I  Ob  Change  and  Challenge  in  American 
Education 

Changes  and  curreni  issues  in  American  edu- 
<  .iii' )ii  are  examined  from  historical,  philo- 
sophical, psy<  fiologi<  a  I  and  so<  i<>  political 
perspec  tives  [n<  ludes  directed  observation  in 


school  settings.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  two  or  more  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. {S} 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen,  Director,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Department 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[120b  Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts] 

I  listory  of  the  development  of  the  concept  <  >f 
a  liberal  arts  education.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 

221a  Classical  Education 

Civilization  and  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  study  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
others.  {S} 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

222b  Modern  Educational  Classics 
The  Western  conception  of  the  educated  per- 
son. Influence  of  Rousseau.  Montessori. 
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Dewey  and  others  m  the  modem  tradition  in 

schooling  and  society.  |S) 

»  i  redits 

Seymour  Itzkoff 

M  \\   11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

236a  American  Education 

Evolution  of  American  educational  thought 
and  institutions;  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can education  related  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  changing  social  order.  |S| 
I  1  redits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
TTh  1-2:50  pan. 

[336b  Seminar  in  American  Education] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 

4  credits 

552a  Perspectives  on  American 
Education 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  M.A..  the 

Kd.M.  and  the  M.A.T.  degrees. 

4  credits 

Raymond  Ducharme 

M  3-5  pm. 

Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations 

200b  Education  in  the  City 

Education  problems  of  the  inner  city  consid- 
I  ered  in  the  context  of  schools,  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  community.  |S} 
-t  credits 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

232b  Foundations  of  Secondary 
Education 

A  study  of  the  American  secondary  school  as 
a  changing  social  institution.  An  analysis  of 

teachers,  students,  curriculum  and  contempo- 
rary problems.  Directed  classroom  observa- 
tion. Not  open  to  first-year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

234b  Modern  Problems  of  Education 
Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Decline  of  American 
Education.  Causes:  Contemporary  situation. 

Solutions?  {S} 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


237b  Comparative  Education 

The  relation  ot  informal  and  formal  educa 
in  >nal  values  in  the  ( reat*  m  1  >t  national  ( ul- 
tures  Analysis  ol  undeveloped  and  advanced 
societies  Problems  of  contemporary  educa 
tion  in  an  intercultural  world  (S) 
»  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

[323b  Seminar  in  Humanism  and 
Education] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-^.  {S| 

\  credits 

Sue  Freeman 

[337b  Seminar:  Literacy  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective] 

The  nature  of  literacy  and  its  significance  for 
both  societies  and  individuals:  key  topics  in- 
clude cultural  variations  in  its  forms  and  uses. 
the  processes  and  institutions  by  which  it  is 
transmitted  across  generations  and  its  role  in 
development  and  eduction.  This  comparative 
and  socio-cultural  approach  will  be  used  to 
address  current  debates  over  such  issues  as 

the  cognitive  consequences  of  literacy,  the 

determinants  ot  success  and  failure  in  acquir- 
ing it  and  its  relationship  to  patterns  n\ 
power  and  inequality  in  contemporary  son 
ety.  Prerequisite:  2.^  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  |S} 
1  credits 
Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

34 lb  The  Child  in  Modern  Society 

Examines  the  experience  of  childhood  in 
modern  society  and  the  ways  thai  il  is 
shaped  by  the  interplay  of  family,  schooling 
and  the  wider  culture.  To  illuminate  impor- 
tant current  issues,  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  cross-cultural  comparisons  and  to  the 
historical  development  ol  modern  childhood. 
Prerequisite:  2.^  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. {S} 
i  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
TTh  1-2:30  pm. 

Learners  and  the  learning 
Process 

235a  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  study  of  theories  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  children  from  birth  through  adoles- 
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cence;  basic  considerations  of  theoretical  ap- 
plication to  the  educative  process  and  child 
study.  Directed  observations  in  a  variety  of 
child-care  and  educational  settings.  {S} 
4  credits 

To  be  announced 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

235b  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development 

A  repetition  of  235a.  {S} 

4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

238a  Educational  Psychology 

The  application  of  psychological  principles  of 

development,  motivation  and  learning  to 

contemporary  educational  problems.  {S} 

4  credits 

Alan  Rudnitsky 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

239b  Counseling  Theory  and  Education 

Study  of  various  theories  of  counseling  and 

their  application  to  children  and  adolescents 

in  educational  settings.  {S} 

4  credits 

Sue  Freeman 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

248a  Special  Education 

A  study  of  current  ideas  and  trends  in  the 
educational,  political  and  social  community 
of  exceptional  children  and  adults.  Focus  on 
issues  and  methodology  that  transcend  spe- 
cific disabilities.  Observations  in  various  set- 
tings. {S} 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

249b  Children  Who  Cannot  Hear 

Educational,  social,  scientific  and  diagnostic 
consideration.  Examination  of  various  causes 
and  treatments  of  hearing  losses;  historical 
and  contemporary  issues  in  the  education  of 
hearing  impaired  <  hildren.  {S} 
i  i  redits 
Man  Marvelli 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[350a  learning  Disabilities] 

(  ritical  study  of  various  methods  <>f  assess- 
ment .iiul  treatment  ol  learning  disabilities. 
Opportunity  to  work  with  children  with  learn- 
ing problems.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 


instructor.  To  be  offered  in  199£ 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 


-96.  {S} 


353b  Education  of  the  Gifted 

What  are  giftedness  and  talent?  Stages  in  the 
education  of  the  gifted  human.  The  social 
significance  of  the  gifted.  {S} 
4  credits 
Seymour  Itzkoff 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

510b  Human  Development  and 
Education 

Examines  basic  approaches  to  the  study  of 
human  development,  drawing  on  theoretical 
perspectives  and  empirical  studies,  and  uses 
them  to  trace  the  complex  ways  that  indi- 
vidual and  socio-cultural  elements  interact  in 
the  formation  of  mind  and  the  development 
of  intelligence  from  infancy  through  adoles- 
cence. The  aim  is  both  to  give  students  a 
solid  grounding  in  the  essential  frameworks 
and  conceptual  resources  of  developmental 
psychology  and  also  to  enhance  their  ability 
to  make  use  of  this  understanding  in  practical 
contexts. 
4  credits 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 
W2-4p.m. 

540b  Critical  Thinking  and  Research  in 
Education 

What  does  it  mean  to  think  critically,  how  do 
we  establish  and  evaluate  the  strength  of 
knowledge  claims,  how  do  we  come  to  be- 
lieve what  we  believe  and  how  can  we  teach 
students  to  reason  effectively?  The  examination 
of  these  questions  will  be  grounded  in  the  criti- 
cal reading  of  research  in  education.  Students 
will  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  rea- 
soning process  and  become  more  discerning 
consumers  of  knowledge  and  information. 
4  credits 
Alan  Rudnitsky 
To  be  arranged 

567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

A  psycholinguistic  account  of  English  lan- 
guage acquisition  of  normal-hearing  and  cleat 
children.  Both  theory  and  empirical  research 
are  stressed  and  links  arc-  made  to  contempo- 
rary developments  in  language  assessment 
and  intervention. 
4  credits 
Peter  de  Villiers 

M  3:30-5:30  p.m. 
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Curriculum  and  Instruction 

231b  Care  and  Education  of  Young 
Children 

The  influence  of  Froebel,  Montessori,  Dewey, 
riaget,  Kagan,  Caldwell  and  others.  The 
child,  theoretical  assumptions,  planning  and 
curriculum  development,  environmental  con- 
texts, evaluation  procedures,  review  of  exist 
ing  programs.  Direct  contacts  with  preschool 
children  and  conferences  with  professionals 
in  the  area.  Required  practicum,  observations 
and  held  trip.  {S} 
4  credits 

To  he  announced 
To  be  arranged 

332b  Children's  Literature 

In  this  class  we  will  explore  children's  litera- 
ture from  four  perspectives:  how  children's 

hooks  staek  up  as  literature,  how  they  speak 
to  issues  in  children's  development;  how 
they  reflect  and  shape  social  issues  and  val- 
ues; and  how  love  of  writing  and  reading 
good  literature  can  be  developed  in  the  class- 
room. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. {S} 
4  credits 
Anna  Pearce 
:W  7-9:30  p.m. 

333b  Information  Technology  and 
Learning 

A  stuck  of  the  scope  and  effects  of  various 
computer  applications  in  education.  Educa- 
tional software  will  be  evaluated  and  created. 
Appropriate  goals  and  methods  for  teaching 
programming  and  using  computers  in 
schools  will  be  examined.  Students  will  be- 
come proficient  in  the  language  LOGO  and 
LinkWay,  a  multimedia  authoring  tool.  Pre- 
requisite: two  courses  in  education  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 
Ahn  1  Rudnitsky 

Th  3-4:50  p.m.  and  one  laboratory  hour  to 
be  arranged 


338a  The  Reading  Process 

The  nature  of  language  and  meaning. 
Psycholinguistic  issues  in  the  teaching  of  be- 
ginning and  fluent  reading.  Discussion  of 
reading  disabilities,  whole  language  and 
other  issues.  |S} 
4  credits 
JSeymour  Itzkoff 
m'7:30-9:30  p.m. 


339b  Problems  in  School  Learning 

Assessment  and  instructional  treatment  <>t 
reading  difficulties  in  regular  classroom  set 
tings  Examinatit  >n  < >t  intera<  n\c-  and  wh< >le 
language  approaches;  research  regarding 
theory  and  pra<  tice  I  ieldw<  >rk 
i  1  redits  (S) 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  3-5  p.m 

347a  Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners 

Examination  ol  research  on  individual  differ 

enc es  m^\  their  <  1  >nsiderati<  >n  in  the  tea<  hing 

learning  process.  Research  and  field  work 
required  Prerequisite:  235  or  238.  IS} 
i  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
Th  3-5  p.m. 

[305a  The  Teaching  of  Art] 

Methods  and  materials  f<  >r  tea<  hing  \  isual  arts 

in  the  elementan  classroom.  Designed  for 

education  majors  with  no  previous  m~\  nam 
ing.  The  emphasis  is  on  completing  work  in 
basic  ail  media  and  on  using  an  concepts 
and  design  principles  as  a  means  of  looking 
at  and  communicating  about  art.  A  practicum 
invoking  classroom  teaching  is  required  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.  I  )l 
fered  in  alternate  years.  |S} 
4  credits 

3l6b  The  Teaching  of  Music 

Methods  and  materials.  K-12.  Designed  tor 
music  majors  and  for  education  majors  with 
no  previous  musical  training,  although  ability 
to  read  music  is  helpful.  Emphasis  on  coordi 
nation  of  musical  activities  with  education 
curriculum  and  on  understanding  and  com- 
munication of  elemental  musical  aesthetic 
concepts  through  these  a«.ti\itics    Admission 
by  permission  of  the-  instructor  <  tffered  in 
alternate  wars.  {S} 
4  credits 
Karen  TarlotD 
To  be  arranged 

345d  Preschool  and  Elementary 
Curriculum  and  Methods 
A  study  of  the  c  urric  ulum  and  the  applk  ation 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  in  ihe  preschool 
and  elementary  school  Two  (.lass  hours  and 
a  practicum  involving  directed  classroom 
teaching  Prerequisite  three  courses  m  the 
department  taken  previoustj    including  235a 

or  b.  Admission  In  permission  ol  the  inStTW 
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tor.  Preregistration  meeting  scheduled  in 

April.  {S} 

12  credits 

Alan  Rudnitsky,  Martha  Batten,  and  Members 

of  the  Department 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

346d  Reflective  Practice  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Two  class  hours  and  the  practicum  for  sec- 
ondary leaching.  Presentations  by  master 
teachers.  Recommended  background:  232a. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
8  credits 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[381a  The  Teaching  of  History  and  the 
Social  Studies] 

A  course  for  prospective  teachers  of  history 
and  social  studies  at  the  secondary  level. 
Classroom  procedure  and  curriculum  in  sec- 
ondary-school history  and  related  subjects: 
organization  and  presentation  of  subject  mat- 
ter. Two  class  hours  with  observation  and 
directed  intern  teaching.  Recommended  back- 
ground: 232a.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {S} 
i  civd  its 

548a  Student  Diversity  and  Classroom 
Teaching 

An  examination  of  difference,  including  race, 
ethnicity,  sex  and  class,  and  their  consider- 
ation in  teaching  and  learning.  Also,  special 
needs  and  abuse  issues  as  factors  in  school 
learning  and  classroom  teaching. 
4  credits 
Sue  Freeman 
To  be  arranged 

554a  Cognition  and  Instruction 

A  course  focusing  on  the  latest  developments 
in  cognitive  science  and  the  potential  impact 
of  these  developments  on  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor, 
i  (  ivclits 

Alan  Rudnitsky 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


Special  Studies 

4()()a  Special  Studies 

I  to  i  credits 


400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

The  Major 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  selected 
in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser:  usu- 
ally these  will  consist  of  one  course  in  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations; 
one  course  in  the  Sociological  and  Cultural 
Foundations;  two  courses  in  The  Learning 
Process;  one  course  in  Curriculum  and  In- 
struction; EDC  345d;  two  additional  courses, 
one  of  which  must  be  an  advanced  course; 
EDC  340  taken  during  the  senior  year. 

Students  may  elect  to  major  without  practice 
teaching  experience  by  fulfilling  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  study  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  major  adviser  and  with  ap- 
proval of  the  department. 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Seymour  Itzkoff. 

Director  of  Teacher  Education:  Alan 
Rudnitsky. 

Teacher/Lecturers — Secondary  Program 

Joanne  Arnold,  B.S.  (Mathematics) 
Robert  Bonneau,  M.A.  (English) 
Robert  Charette,  M.Ed.  (History) 
Vincent  Falardeau,  M.A.  (French) 
Peter  Shaughnessy,  M.A.  (Science) 

Teacher/Lecturers — Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Program 

Barbara  Baker,  Ed.M. 
Elizabeth  Cooney,  A.B. 
Michelle  S.  Dilts,  B.S. 
Marie  A.  Frank,  M.Ed. 
Martha  N.  Guzowski,  B.S. 
Rita  F.  Harris,  B.S. 
Janice  Henderson,  Ed.M. 
Elizabeth  A.  Hennessy,  M.Ed. 
Shauneen  Kroll.  A.B. 
Carol  Peto  (  )stberg,  Ed.M. 
Rosemary  E.  Rigoletti,  Ed.M. 
Maureen  Ross,  B.A. 
Janice  Mane-  Szymaszek,  Ed.M. 
( ,.n\   \  Thayer,  B.A. 
Sandra  Warren,  Ed.M. 
Thomas  M  Weiner,  M.Ed. 
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Edu<  ation  .ukI  child  sunk       Is" 


The  Minor 

Required  courses:  EDC  235,  Child  Growth 
and  Development;  EDC  238,  Educational  Psy 
chology. 

Areas  of  concentration:  tour  courses  from  an 
area  of  concentration.  Courses  accompanied 
by  an  (e)  on  the  following  lisl  are  elective. 
The  specific  courses  taken  by  a  .student  are 
worked  out  with  a  faculty  adviser. 

Requirements  for  Programs 
Leading  to  Teacher 
Certification 

Secondary  Teacher  (9-12)  in  the 
following  fields: 


English 
History 

Social  Studies 

French 

Spanish 

Foreign  Language 

(other) 
Music 


Mathematics 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Earth  Science 
General  Science 
Physics 
Visual  Art 


Program  leading  to  provisional  certification 

•  meet  course  distribution  requirements  for 
Latin  Honors 

•  major  in  the  appropriate  discipline 

•  one  course  (or  equivalent  experience)  in 
the  use  of  information  technology 

•  complete  the  following  courses  in 
Education  and  Child  Study: 

EDC  232  Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  235  Child  and  Adolescent 

Growth  and  Development 
EDC  238  Educational  Psychology 

EDC  347  Individual  Differences 

Among  Learners 
EDC  346d  Reflective  Practice  in 

Secondary  Schools 

Program  leading  to  standard  certification 

•  completion  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
degree 

•  departmental  assessment  of  subject  matter 
preparation  and  background  in  the  use  ol 
information  technology 

•  complete  the  following  courses  in 


Education 

and  Child  Study 

1  DC  556 

Learning  in  (  lassn » >ms 

(Summei  Pn  »gram  I 

I  lx   559 

Clinical  Internship  in 

Tea<  hing  1  (Summei 

Pn  tgram  I 

EDC  559d 

Clinical  Internship  in 

Teaching  II 

1  in    ssj 

Perspe<  tives  i  >n  taieru  an 

Edu<  ati<  >n 

EDC  5  18 

student  1  )iversit)  and 

(  lassn  »<  >m  l  ea<  hing 

EDC  510 

1  luni.in  l  v\  eh  »pment  and 

Edu<  ation 

or 

EDC  55  t 

( lognition  and  Instruction 

•    Three  ; 

dvanced  courses  in  the  subject 

area 

Elementary  Teacher  ( 1-6)  &  Harly 
Childhood  Teacher  (N-3) 

Program  leading  to  provisional  certification 

•  meet  course  distribution  requirements  foi 

Latin  1  [onors 

•  major  in  a  liberal  ails  discipline 

•  one  course  (or  equivalent  experien<  e)  that 
emphasizes  the  use  ol  information 
technology 

•  complete  the  following  courses  in 
Education  and  Child  Stud) 

EDC  235  Child  and  Vdolescenl 

Growth  mv\  I  )e\clopment 
Educational  l's\c  In  >l<  >g\ 
lndi\  idual  I  differences 
Among  Learners 
Presch<  ><  >l  aik\  Elementary 
Curriculum  and  Meth<  >ds 

•  one  course  in  either  histi  >rical  ( >r  S<  K  i<  i 
logical  and  cultural  foundations  of  edu- 
cation (not  EDC  1  10) 

•  one  course  in  the  area  of  earh  child- 
hood education  (for  I'arK  c  hildhood 
Teacher) 

Program  leading  to  standard  certification 

•  completion  ol  Mastei  ol  Education  degree 

•  departmental  assessment  of  subject  matter 
preparation  mk\  background  in  the  use  ol 
information  technology 

•  departmental  assessment  ol  subject  matter 

knowledge  in  curb   childhood  education 
( tor  Earh  Childhood  Tea<  her) 


EDC  238 

EDC  347 

EDC3»xl 
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•    completion  of  the  following  courses  in 
Education  and  Child  Study: 
EDC  556  Learning  in  Classrooms 

(Summer  Program) 
EDC  559  Clinical  Internship  in 

Teaching  I  (Summer 

Program) 
EDC  559d  Clinical  Internship  in 

Teaching  II 
EDC  552  Perspectives  on  American 

Education 
EDC  548  Student  Diversity  and 

Classroom  Teaching 
EDC  510  Human  Development  and 

Education 
EDC  554  Cognition  and  Instruction 

•  Two  electives — selected  to  address 
assessed  needs  in  specific  areas  of 
competence 

Special  Needs 

Adviser:  Sue  Freeman. 

EDC  248a  Special  Education 

EDC  249b  Children  Who  Cannot  Hear  (e) 

EDC  339b  Problems  in  School  Learning  (e) 

EDC  347a  Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 

[EDC  350a  Learning  Disabilities  (e)] 

EDC  353b  Education  of  the  Gifted  (e) 

Child  Development/Early  Childhood 

Adviser:  Ageliki  Nicolopoulou. 


Secondary  Teaching 

Advisers:  Raymond  Ducharme,  Rosetta 
Marantz  Cohen. 


EDC  232b     Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  346d     Reflective  Practice  in  Secondary 

Schools 
EDC  347a      Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 
•    One  course  from  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Foundations 

Education  Studies 

Advisers:  Seymour  W.  Itzkoff,  Raymond 
Ducharme,  Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen. 

This  minor  does  not  require  EDC  235  and 
EDC  238. 

Six  courses  from: 

[EDC  120       Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts] 

EDC  221        Classical  Education 

EDC  222       Modern  Educational  Classics 

EDC  232        Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education 
EDC  234       Modern  Problems  of  Education 
EDC  236       American  Education 
EDC  237       Comparative  Education 
EDC  341       The  Child  in  Modern  Society 
[EDC  336      Seminar  in  American  Education] 


Student-Initiated  Minor 


EDC  341b     The  Child  in  Modern  Society  (e) 
EDC  345d     Preschool  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  (e) 
EDC  347a      Individual  Differences  Among 

Learners  (e) 

Learning  and  Instruction 

Advisers:  Alan  Rudnitsky,  Ageliki 
Nicolopoulou. 


Requirement:  EDC  235  and  EDC  238,  the 
approval  of  a  faculty  adviser,  and  permission 
from  the  members  of  the  department  in  the 
form  of  a  majority  vote. 

Honors 

Director:  To  be  announced. 


EDC  232b     Foundations  of  Secondary 

Education  (e) 
EDC  333b      Information  Technology  and 

Learning  (e) 
EDC  538a     The  Reading  Process  (e) 
EDC  345d     1'ivsi  1 100I  and  Elementary 

Curriculum  and  Methods  (e) 
[EDC  356b    Curriculum  Principles  and 

I  )esign  (e)] 
EDC  540b      Critical  Thinking  and  Research  in 

Education  (e) 
1  I  N    554a      Cognition  and  Instruction  (e) 


431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  those  listed  in  the  major;  the- 
sis (431a,  432d)  pursued  either  in  the  first 
semester  of  or  throughout  the  senior  year. 

An  examination  in  the  candidate's  area  of 

concentration. 
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Graduate 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

510b  Human  Development  and  Education 

540b  Critical  Thinking  and  Research  in 
Education 

552a  Perspectives  on  American  Education 

554a  Cognition  and  Instruction 

559a  Clinical  Internship  in  Teaching  II 

i  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

559b  Clinical  Internship  in  Teaching  II 

4  credits 

559d  Clinical  Internship  in  Teaching  n 

8  credits 

567a  English  Language  Acquisition  and 
Deafness 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

'   4  credits 

•    Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

i  credits 

Ruth  Moore 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

i  or  8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 


590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Engineering 


The  Minor 

Emphases  in  the  Minor: 
Chemical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Kenneth  Hellman. 


Requirements:  (at  Smith)  PHY  115a,  116b,  and 
CSC  231a;  (at  UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  214,  and 
ECE  221. 

Electrical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer  Sci- 
ence). 


Limited  to  majors  in  chemistry  or  physics. 
This  minor  is  appropriate  for  a  student  with 
an  interest  in  the  application  of  chemistry.  It 
will  prepare  the  student  to  pursue  chemical 
engineering  in  a  school  of  engineering,  or 
offer  an  exposure  to  an  applied  view  of 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CHM  115a,  PHY  1 15a 
and  1 16b,  and  MTH  225b;  (at  UMass)  CHE  225, 
CHE  226,  plus  either  CHE  325  or  CHE  330. 

Civil  Engineering 

Adviser:  Robert  Newton  (Geology). 

The  civil  engineering  minor  is  for  science 
majors.  The  major  areas  of  civil  engineering 
include  geotechnical,  structural,  hydraulic, 
transportation,  construction  and  environmen- 
tal. Prerequisite:  MTH  212. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  MTH  222^  and  PHY 
115a  and  116b;  (at  UMass)  CE  240  Statics; 
plus  any  two  of  the  following  Civil  Engineer- 
ing courses:  CE  241,  Strength  of  Materials;  CE 
310  Transportation  Systems;  CE  320  Soil  Dy- 
namics; CE  342  Dynamics;  CE  357  Elemen- 
tary Fluid  Mechanics;  CE  360  Engineering 
I  [ydraulk  s. 

Computer  Engineering 

Adviser:  Dominique  Thiebaut  (Computer 
S<  ien<  e) 

The  goal  ol  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back 
ground  in  computer  engineering.  Prerequi- 
sites: CSC  111.  MTH  112,  and  MTH  153. 


The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  a  back- 
ground in  electrical  engineering.  Prerequisites: 
PHY  115a,  116b,  and  MTH  112. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  any  two  of:  PHY 
214b,  PHY  224b,  or  MTH  212a  or  b;  (at 
UMass)  ECE  211,  ECE  212,  and  ECE  214. 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Adviser:  Deborah  Haas-Wilson  (Economics), 
Ruth  Haas  (Mathematics). 

The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  scientific  study  of  operating 
systems.  Prerequisites:  MTH  112,  211,  and 
ECO  150. 

Requirements:  (at  Smith)  CSC  111,  and  MTH 
245a,  plus  either  MTH  247  or  ECO  280a;  (at 
UMass)  IEOR  379  and  IEOR  380,  plus  one 
additional  approved  IEOR  course. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Adviser:  Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe  (Physics). 

This  minor  will  be  pursued  by  the  physics 
major  interested  in  a  mechanical  engineering 
career.  The  goal  of  this  minor  is  to  provide 
some  basic  mechanical  engineering  back- 
ground within  the  physics  major  framework. 

Requirements:  same  as  lor  the  physics  major, 
plus  at  UMass  ME  211,  Ml"  2M),  plus  one  ackli 
tional  approved  ME  course. 
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Professors 

Francis  Murphy.  Ph.D..  Liu. I).  (Hon.) 
Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky,  Ph.D. 
jDean  Scott  Flower.  Ph.D. 
William  Allan  Oram.  Ph.D..  Chair,  second 

semester 
"Jefferson  Hunter.  Ph.D..  Chair,  first  semester 
{Douglas  Lane  Patey.  Ph.D. 
Susan  R.  Van  Dyne,  Ph.D.  (Women's  Studies 

and  English  Language  and  Literature) 
Charles  Eric  Reeves,  Ph.D. 
fRonald  Russell  Macdonald,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  Writer-in- 
Residence 

'Gjertrud  Schnackenberg,  B.A.,  Litt.  D.  (Hon.) 

Associate  Professors 

Margaret  L.  Shook.  Ph.D. 
Nora  F.  Crow .  Ph.D. 
Patricia  Lyn  Skarda.  Ph.D. 
Sharon  Cadman  Seelig.  Ph.D. 


Richard  Millington,  Ph.D. 
Craig  R.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Michael  Gorra.  Ph.D. 
Gillian  Kendall.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English 

Language  and  Literature  and  Film  Studies) 
Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Ph.D. 
fRanu  Samantrai,  Ph.D. 
Cornelia  Pearsall.  PhD 

Lecturers 

Robert  Ellis  Hosmer,Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Ann  E.  Boutelle.  Ph.D. 
Wendy  Battin,  M.A. 
Julio  Alves,  PhD 
Gordon  Turnbull.  Ph.D. 
'Debra  L.  Carney,  M.F.A. 
■Holly  Davis,  M.A 
Kirbv  Farrell,  Ph.D. 
■Heidi  Holder,  Ph.D. 
'Mary  Koncel.  M.F.A. 
'Brian  Turner.  M.F.A. 
'Elizabeth  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 


The  purpose  of  the  English  major  is  to  de- 
\  eh  >p  a  critical  and  historical  understanding 
of  British  and  American  literature  and  lan- 
guage. First-year  students  contemplating  a 
major  in  English  may  take  120a  followed  by 
180b  or  190b.  or.  if  qualified.  200d  or  GLT 
291d.  All  English  majors  must  take  200d 
(most  do  so  in  their  second  year).  Through- 
out their  study  of  literature  at  Smith.  English 
majors  are  also  encouraged  to  take  allied 
courses  in  classics,  other  literatures,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  an  and  theatre. 


First-Level  Courses  in  Writing 

Only  one-  course-  in  writing  may  be  taken  in 
any  one  semester  except  b\  permission  of 
the  chair  ENG  I'd  ma\  he  repeated,  but 
only  with  a  different  Instructor  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  director.  Students  who  re 
ceived  scores  of  *  And  5  on  the  Advanced 
Placement  tests  in  English  Language  and  lit 
erature  and  English  Language  And  Composi- 
tion may  receive  four  credits  each,  providing 
the)  do  not  take  English  101. 

101a  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

Conducted  as  writing  workshops  in  sections 
limited  to  1^  students  each,  this  course  pro- 
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vides  systematic  practice  in  writing,  with  em- 
phasis on  expository  prose.  Some  reading  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 
4  credits 

Director,  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 
A:  Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  MWF  9-9:50 

a.m. 
B:   Cornelia  Pearsall,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
C:  Heidi  Holder,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
1):  Julio  Alves,  M  W  11  a.m.-12:15  p.m. 
E:   Brian  Turner,  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
F:   Ann  Boutelle,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
( 1:  Holly  Davis.  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
H:  Robert  Hosmer,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
I:    Mary  Koncel,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
J:    Debra  Carney,  T  Th  1-2:15  p.m. 
Bilingual  students  and  non-native  speakers 
are  especially  encouraged  to  register  for  sec- 
tion D. 

101b  Introduction  to  College  Writing 

A  repetition  of  101a. 

4  credits 

Julio  Alves 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

First-Level  Courses  in 
Literature 

120a  Colloquia  in  Literature 

Each  colloquium  is  conducted  by  means  of 
directed  discussion,  with  emphasis  on  close 
reading  and  the  writing  of  short  analytical  es- 
says. Priority  will  be  given  to  incoming  stu- 
dents in  the  fall-semester  sections  of  the 
colloquia. 
4  credits 
Director.  Craig  Davis 

A.  Fiction 

A  stud)  of  the  novel,  novella  and  short  story, 

stressing  the  formal  elements  of  fiction,  with 

intensive  analysis  of  works  by  such  writers  as 

Austen,  1  )ickens,  James,  Faulkner,  Joyce, 

Lawrence  and  Woolf.  {L} 

U  ,11, am  Oram,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

Robert  Hosmer,  M  \V  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

Gordon  Turnbull,  M  W  2:40-3:55  p.m. 

Michael  Gorra,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

\a,/(  y Mason  Bradbury,  I  Th  10:30-1  L:50  a.m. 

Gordon  Turnbull  TTh  10:30  1 1:50  a.m. 


Austen,  Coleridge,  Mary  Shelley,  Byron,  the 

Brontes  and  James.  {L} 

Nora  F.  Crow 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  M  W  2:40-3:55  p.m. 

C.  Literature  of  the  Fantastic 

A  study  of  fantasy — the  nonreal.  surreal, 
strange  and/or  eccentric  in  literature,  focusing 
particularly  on  texts  that  cross  boundaries 
between  life  and  death,  male  and  female,  hu- 
man and  inhuman.  Authors  to  include 
Shakespeare,  Swift,  Woolf,  Malamud,  Hong 
Kingston,  Morrison  and  others.  {L} 
Gillian  Kendall 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

D.  Love  and  the  Literary  Imagination 

A  study  of  the  way  literary  convention  shapes 
and  interprets  the  experience  of  love.  Read- 
ings in  poetry,  fiction  and  drama,  including 
such  authors  as  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Flaubert, 
Yeats,  Joyce  and  Rich.  |L} 
Wendy  Battin 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

E.  Comedy  on  Stage  and  Screen 

Ways  of  being  comic — that  is,  of  raising  a 
laugh,  deflating  pretension,  encouraging 
young  love,  admitting  human  fraility  and  sug- 
gesting that  life  goes  on — in  plays  by 
Shakespeare,  Wilde,  Moliere  and  Stoppard; 
films  by  Chaplin,  Tati  and  Bergman;  and  an 
opera  by  Mozart.  {L} 
Jefferson  Hunter 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  viewing  times  to  be 
arranged 

F.  Short  Poems:  An  Introduction  to  Poetry 

Study  of  the  elements  of  lyric  poetry,  with 
emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Sidney,  Donne. 
Keats,  Yeats,  Stevens  and  selected  contempc  >- 
rary  poets.  {L} 
Francis  Murphy 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

G.  Reading  and  Writing  Poetry 

Reading  of  lyric  poetry  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  poet.  Selected  poems  from  Donne  to 
the  present.  Writing  includes  critical  essays, 
imitations  and  original  poetry.  {L} 
Wendy  Ball  in 
TTh  3-»:50  p.m. 


B.  The  Gothic  in  Literature 

Terror,  guilt  and  the  supernatural  in  novels, 
i. iKs  and  poems  from  the  18th  to  the  20th 
(  entury    Auth<  >is  nu  lude  w 'alp<  >le,  few  is, 


H.  The  Icelandic  Saga 

A  reading  in  translation  of  the  classic  sagas  oi 
medieval  Iceland.  Exploration  of  the  powerful 
role  of  women,  the-  intimacy  between  law  and 
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violence,  the  inevitability  of  blood  feud  and 
the  grim  humor  and  desperate  religion  thai 
articulated  the  saga  view  of  the  world.  |L) 
Craig  Dans 
I    111  3-4:15  pan. 

I.  Poet-Novelists:  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence 

The  interplay  between  their  techniques  in  prose 

and  poetry  and  their  criticism  of  progress  and 

its  anarchies  in  English  culture.  {L} 

Patricia  Skarda 

M  w  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

120b  Colloquia  in  Literature 

A  repetition  of  120a. 

[  credits 

Director.  Gillian  Kendall 

A.  Fiction 

Ann  Bon  telle 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

B.  Shakespeare  and  Film 

A  study  of  the  way  filmmakers  edit,  distort. 
clarify  and  otherwise  interpret  Shakespeare's 
plays;  the  process  of  metamorphosing  theatre 
into  film,  imagery  into  image.  Works  to  lxj  stud 
ied  include  Henry  V,  Macbeth,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The 
Tempest  and  Hamlet  or  King  tear.  {L} 

1  4  credits 
Gillian  Kendall 

'  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

C.  The  Literature  of  New  England 

Works  by  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 

•  James,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  Robert  Lowell.  (L) 

\  credits 
Francis  Murphy 

|  TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

180a  The  Reading  of  Poetry 

A  practical  study  of  t lie  lyric,  involving  the  fre- 
quent writing  of  critical  papers  and  stressing  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  forma]  elements  of  po- 

•  etry — tone,  diction,  meter,  metaphor  and  stTUC- 

:  ture — through  comparisons  of  lyrics  in  a  variety 

of  styles  and  historical  penods.  Recommended 

for  prospective  literature  majors.  |L) 

t  ^  redits 

Patricia  Skarda 
!M  WF  1:10-2  p.m. 

180b  The  Reading  of  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  180a.  |L} 
4  credits 


Margaret  s/u,,^.  \\\\  i   10 
Reeves,  r  Hi  5   i  20  p.m 


10:50  a.m.:  1  ru 


190b  Questioning  Texts 
Why  have  people  found  it  important  to  read, 
w ntc-  and  criti<  ize  literature?  1 1 1  answer  this 
question,  we  will  practice  a  variety  <>t  .ip 
proaches  to  texts  and  analyze  whai  we  are 
doing.  Works  by  women  and  men  from  dil 
ferent  cultures  and  historical  periods  (foi  ex 
ample.  William  Shakespeare,  Christina 
Rossetti,  Chinua  Achebe,  Maxine  Hong 
Kingstt  m  i   W  e  w  ill  pay  attenti<  >n  t(  >  kinds  <  >t 
writing,  such  as  diary  entries  and  blues  lyrics, 
not  often  met  in  literature  courses    Recom 
mended  for  prospective  literature-  majors  mk\ 
for  students  who  have  taken  120a   Enroll- 
ment in  each  section  limited  to  20.  |L| 
i  credits 

Director.  Richard  Millington 
Richard  Millington,  \1  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m.-.  Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  \1  w  1   1:10-2 
p.m.;  Cordon  TurnbuU,  M  W  2:  10-3:55  pan. 

Second-Level  Courses 

Letters  in  square  brackets  alter  courses  indi- 
cate which  category  ol  major  requirement 

No.  4  each  fulfills.  ' 

GLT  291d  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 
See  Interdepartmental  mk\  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings 

200d  The  English  Literary  Tradition 

A  stuck  of  the  English  literary  tradition  from 
the  middle  ages  to  modern  times.  Recom- 
mended for  sophomores  <  )pen  to  first-year 
students  with  SAT  verbal  score  of  650  or 
higher  and  students  with  1  nglish  AP  score  ot 
t  oi  S.  {L} 
8  credits 
Lee  W   2:  10-4  p.m.;  sections  .is  Ivlow 

First  semester: 

Director.  U  illiam  Oram 

A:  Harold  Skulsky,  M  w  F9  9:50  a  m 

B     William  Oram.  M  W  F  11  a.m     12:10  p  m 

raig Davis,  TTh  10:30  11  15  a.m 
1):  Eric  Reeves,  TTh  3-4:30  p  m. 

.second  semester 
Director.  Michael  Gorra 
A:  Patricia Sharda,  M  w  1   10  10:50a.m. 
B:  Michael  Gorra,  M  w  F  11  a  m    \2  in  p.m. 
rnelia PearsaU,  TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 
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211b  The  Technology  of  Reading  and 
Writing 

An  introductory  exploration  of  the  physical 
forms  that  knowledge  and  communication 
have  taken  in  the  West,  from  ancient  oral 
cultures  to  modern  print-literate  culture.  Our 
main  interest  will  be  in  discovering  how  what 
is  said  and  thought  in  a  culture  reflects  its 
available  kinds  of  literacy  and  media  of  com- 
munication. Topics  to  include  poetry  and 
memory  in  oral  cultures;  the  invention  of 
writing;  the  invention  of  prose;  literature  and 
science  in  a  script  culture;  the  coming  of 
printing;  changing  concepts  of  publication, 
authorship  and  originality;  movements  to- 
ward standardization  in  language;  political 
implications  of  different  kinds  and  levels  of 
literacy.  [4e]  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Eric  Reeves 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


222a  Shakespeare 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV,  As  You  Like  It, 
Measure  for  Measure,  King  Lear,  The  Tem- 
pest. Enrollment  in  each  section  limited  to  25. 
[4a]  {L} 
4  credits 

Harold  Skulsky,  Director 
Sharon  Cadman  Seelig,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10 
p.m.;  Harold  Skulsky.  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

223b  Shakespeare 

Richard  HI,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Ham- 
let, Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  The  Winter's  Tale.  Enrollment 
in  each  section  limited  to  25.  [4a]  {L} 
4  credits 

Gillian  Kendall,  Director 
Harold  Skulsky,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  William 
Oram,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  Gillian 
Kendall,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


214a  Old  English 

A  study  of  the  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  En- 
gland (c.  450-1066)  and  a  reading  of  the  Old 
English  elegies.  [4a]  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Craig  Davis 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

215b  Beowulf 

A  reading  of  Anglo-Saxon  England's  most 

powerful  and  significant  poem.  [4a]  {L/F} 

4  credits 

Craig  Davis 

TTh  10:30-11:45  a.m. 

21 6a  Chaucer 

His  art  and  his  social  and  literary  background. 
Emphasis  on  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Students 
should  have  had  at  least  two  semester 
courses  in  literature.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
[4a]  {Lj 
4  credits 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

21 6b  Chaucer 

A  repetition  of  216a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
[4a]  [L| 
i  (  red  its 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury.  T  Th  10:30-1 1:50 
,i  in  .  Craig  Davis,  TTh  3—4:15  p.m. 

[220a  Sixteenth-Century  Literature] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L} 
i  <  redits 


224a  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare 

The  evolution  and  interplay  of  structure, 
theme  and  character  in  plays  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  particularly  in 
genres  such  as  the  tragedy  of  blood  and  the 
city  comedy.  Authors  to  include  Kyd, 
Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster.  Tourneur, 
Dekker,  Ford.  One  play  by  Shakespeare  will 
also  be  examined.  [4a]  {L} 
4  credits 
Gillian  Kendall 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[HST  225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy 
in  the  Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare] 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical 
context  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Henry 
IV,  Henry  V,  Richard  III  and  King  Lear, 
More's  Utopia  and  The  History  of  Richard  III 
and  other  significant  works  of  the  10th  and 
early  17th  centuries  touching  on  the  ques- 
tions of  order,  authority  and  Legitimacy.  Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructors.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

226b  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures:  Donne, 
Herbert,  Jonson  and  Marvell,  and  some  im- 
portant poems  by  their  contemporaries  and 
forebears.  Emphasis  on  poetic  forms,  con- 
ventions and  imagery.  [4a]  {L} 
4  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 
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228a  Milton 

The  last  major  Renaissance  humanist  in  his 
multiple  role  as  revolutionary  libertarian,  mas- 
ter of  baroque  style,  educational  theorist  and 
Attorney  tor  the  Defense  ol  God.  [4a]  |L} 
t  credits 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 
M  \\   1 r  9-9:50  a.m. 

228b  Milton 

A  repetition  of  228a.  [4a]  |L) 
t  tied  its 
Harold  Skulsky 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[232b  Restoration  and  18th-century 
Drama  (1 660-1 800)] 

Selected  major  drama  from  the  reopening  ol  the 
theatres  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Plays  by 
Dryden,  Otway,  wycherry,  Congreve,  Gay, 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  Emphasis  on  how 
ideas  shape  language  and  form  in  the  plays.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L} 
4  credits 

234b  Pope,  Swift  and  Their  Circle 

Discussion  of  the  major  figures.  Pope  and 

Swift,  together  with  their  contemporaries 

Defoe.  Prior.  Addison  and  Gay.  [4b]  {L} 

A  credits 

Nora  F.  (.'row 

M  W  2:40-3:55  p.m. 

235b  The  Age  of  Johnson 
Close  study  of  the  literature  of  mid-  and  late  18th- 
century  Britain,  tracing  the  emergence  <  >f  the 
modem  novel,  biography,  the  poetry  of  sensibil- 
ity and  romanticism.  Authors  include  Anne  Finch. 
Collins,  Gray,  Burney,  Cowper,  Gibbon  and 
Hume,  with  special  focus  on  the  works  of  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson  and  his  circle.  (E)  [4b]  |L} 
4  credits 

GortUm  Tu rn hull 
M  W  1:10-2:25  p.m. 

CLT  235b  Fairy  Tales  and  Gender 

AAS  237a  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction 


2^*2a  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose 

(  i  >ik  entratu  >n  i  >n  sele<  ted  poems  <  >t  the  maji  n 

R<  )inantK  s  (  Blake.  \\  <  vdswt  >rth.  <  <  4eri( :. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats),  with  prose  writings  bj 
the  p<  tets  themselves  and  by  Lamb,  de 
Quincey,  Hazlin  and  \lar\  Shelley  to  provide 
intellectual,  cultural  and  S  h  i.il  ( <  mtextS  [-*b]  II.) 
»  c  redits 

Margaret  Shook 
W  \\  I    10  L0:50a  m 

243b  The  Victorian  Novel 
The  English  novel  from  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  to  Conrad   Emphasis  on  the 
genre's  formal  development — narrative  voice 
and  perspective,  the  uses  ol  plot,  the  repre- 
sentation ot  consciousness — but  with  some 
attention  to  social-historicaJ  concerns  [-*cl  |L( 
i  credits 
Mil  had  Gorra 
M  WF  10-10:50  am 

AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

244b  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period 
Victorian  literature,  including  works  In 
Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Arnold.  Clough, 
the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  Hopkins,  with  atten- 
tion to  literary,  cultural  and  social  contexts 
[4c]  {L» 
4  credits 

Cornelia  PearsaU 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

246a  American  Literature  from  1820  to 

1865 

A  Study  of  American  writers  as  ihev  seek  to 

define  a  role  for  literature  in  their  changing 

society  Works  In  Emerson, Thoreau,  Fuller, 

Hawthorne.  Melville.  StOWe,  Douglass, 

Whitman.  Dickinson  and  others  [-4c]  |L| 

i  ( redits 

Richard  Millington 

M  W  F  11  a.m. -12  hi  p.m. 

248b  American  Literature  from  186S  to 

1914 

A  survey  of  American  literature  as  w  engages 

the  Striking  (  hanges  that  reshape  s(  k  Kiv   and 

culture  in  the  later  Nth  century   Some  ol  the 

later  poetry  ol  W  human  and  I  )u  kinson,  and 
fiction  In  Twain,  lames.  Chesnutt,  Howells, 
Gilman,  Crane,  Dreiser.  Chopin,  Wharton  a\u\ 
others   [4c]  |L} 
\  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

M  W  I    11  a  m.-12:10  pm 
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250b  Modern  American  Writing 
American  writing  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th 
century.  Fiction  by  Wharton,  Cather, 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Hurston,  Faulkner, 
Wright  and  others:  a  sampling  of  modernist 
poetry,  including  works  by  Frost,  Stevens. 
Hughes.  Williams,  Moore  and  others,  a  film 
comedy  from  the  Thirties.  [4d]  |L> 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
T  Tli  9-10:20  a.m. 

[251a  Modern  American  Poetry] 
A  survey  of  the  mainstream  of  American  poetry 
from  1914  to  the  present,  including  the  work  of 
Eliot,  Frost,  Stevens,  Moore,  Williams,  Hart 
Crane,  Millay,  Bishop,  Lowell,  Clampitt, 
Ashbery,  Merrill  and  O'Hara.  The  emphasis  is 
on  literary  analysis.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L} 
4  credits 

[252a  Modern  British  Literature] 

Major  works  of  modern  British  poetry,  drama 
and  fiction  1900-1935.  Yeats,  Forster,  Joyce, 
Shaw,  the  War  poets,  Eliot,  Woolf,  Lawrence, 
Huxley.  {L} 
4  credits 

253a  Modern  Fiction 

Lectures,  with  occasional  discussion,  on  the 
English  novel  from  Conrad  to  the  present  day. 
The  historical  contexts  and  the  formal  devices 
(management  of  narrative  and  plot,  stylistic 
and  structural  innovations,  characterization, 
literary  allusiveness)  of  works  by  such  writers 
as  Joseph  Conrad,  E.M.  Forster,  F.M.  Ford, 
Arnold  Bennett,  D.H.  Lawrence,  Virginia 
Woolf,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Graham  Greene,  Doris 
Lessing,  John  Fowles,  Anthony  Powell,  Marga- 
ret Drabble.  [4d]  (L} 
4  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

254a  English  and  Irish  Drama  since  1850 

Major  dramatic  works  of  the  late  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Wilde,  Shaw,  Synge,  Beckett, 
Osborne,  Pinter.  Churchill  and  others.  Empha- 
sis on  aspects  of  performance  and  on  19th 
and  20th  centurj  theories  of  drama,  stagecraft 
and  produc  tion.  [4b]  |L| 
i  ( redits 

(,t»-<i<»t  Turnbull 
TTh  9   10:20  am 

[256a  Joyce] 

Le<  tmvs.  with  occasional  disc  ussion,  on 


Dubliners,  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  Ulysses,  and 
Finnegans  Wake  (selections).  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96.  [4d]  {L} 
4  credits 

260b  Recent  British  Literature 

British  writing  of  the  last  five  decades,  with 
an  occasional  glance  at  British  film  of  the 
same  period.  Poetry  by  Auden,  Larkin  and 
Heaney;  reporting  by  Orwell;  fiction  by 
Greene,  Amis,  Drabble  and  Ackroyd;  drama 
by  Pinter  and  Stoppard;  television  drama  by 
Potter.  [4d]  {L} 
4  credits 
Robert  Hosmer 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[262b  Recent  American  Writing] 

Study  of  selected  novelists  and  short  story 
writers  since  1945  with  emphasis  on  Welty, 
Nabokov,  Morrison,  Stone.  Simpson,  Tyler, 
fen.  Smiley  and  others.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {L} 
4  credits 

264a  American  Women  Poets 

A  selection  of  poets  from  the  last  25  years, 
including  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  Eliza- 
beth Bishop,  Adrienne  Rich,  Audre  Lorde, 
Sharon  Olds,  Cathy  Song,  Louise  Erdrich  and 
Rita  Dove.  An  exploration  of  each  poet's 
chosen  themes  and  distinctive  voice,  with 
attention  to  the  intersection  of  gender  and 
ethnicity  in  the  poet's  materials  and  in  the 
creative  process.  Not  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite:  at  least  one  college 
course  in  literature.  [4d]  {L} 
4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[266b  Postcolonial  Literature] 

The  literary  legacy  of  the  British  Empire  in 
works  by  writers  from  India.  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  tension  between  national 
identity  and  the  imperialist  past;  the  use  of 
the  English  language  to  describe  non-English 
experience;  the  relation  of  politics  to  ques- 
tions of  literary  form.  Readings  in  Rushdie. 
Gordimer,  Soyinka,  Naipaul  and  others.  To 
be  ottered  in  1995-96.  |L) 
4  credits 

[267a  Literatures  of  the  Americas] 

Readings  in  the  literature,  chiefly  in  English, 
produced  by  peoples  of  color  and  the  his- 
torically oppressed  ethnic  groups  of  the 
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North  American  continent,  and  studied  in 

international,  historical  antl  aesthetic  context. 
Topic:  Asian  American  Drama.  Playwrights  to 
include  Frank  Chin,  David  Henry  Hwang, 
Philip  Kan  Gotanda,  Wakako  Yamauchi,  Kick 
Shiomi,  Lawrence  Yep,  Vehna  Huston.  Jessica 
Hagedom  and  Ping  Chong.  {L} 
i  credits 

[270b  The  King  James  Bible  and  Its 

Literary  Heritage] 

A  study  of  language  and  narrative  technique 

in  selected  parts  of  the  King  James  Bible  with 
attention  to  its  influence  on  subsequent  writ- 
ing in  English.  Selections  from  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments  and  works  by  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Hawthorne,  Hardy  and 
Faulkner.  Recommended  background:  REL 
210  and  220.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L} 

4  credits 

[272b  Infinite  Variety:  English  Prose  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  Present] 

A  wide  spectrum  of  non-fictional  prose,  con- 
sidered as  a  way  of  discovering  and  present- 
ing the  self,  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  of  interacting  with  it.  Emphasis 
on  particular  techniques  for  reading  prose 
and  on  syntactical  and  rhetorical  forms  as 
these  create  meaning.  To  be  offered  in  1995- 

.    96.  {L} 

1    4  credits 

274a  History  of  Criticism 

The  Nature  of  Interpretation.  How  and  why 
and  with  what  authority  do  we  "interpret" 
texts?  How  are  interpretive  disputes  arbi- 
trated''' Are  there  limits  to  pluralism  within  or 
amongst  interpretive  ■communities"?  Atten- 
tion to  both  current  theoretical  thinking  and 
the  historical  antecedents  to  that  thinking. 
Prerequisite:  an  upper-level  literature  course. 
[4e]  {L} 
4  credits 
Uric  Reeves 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[278a  Writing  Women] 

Topic  for  1995-90:  Remaking  American  fic- 
tion. A  study  of  the  work  of  19th  and  early 
20th-century  women  writers  as  they  give  lit- 
erary expression  to  women's  experience  and 
define  for  themselves  a  distinctive  cultural 
role.  Works  by  recently  "recovered"  women 
writers  such  as  Warner,  Parton,  Phelps,  along 
with  more  familiar  figures  such  as  Jewett  and 
Gather,  and  bv  African-American  writers  such 


as  Hopkins,  Larsen  and  Fausel   \l.i\  be  re 

pealed  once  with  ,i  different  topk    To  Ik-  <  >t 

fered  in  L995  96  U-l 
t  c  redits 

[CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

CLT  287b  Metamorphosis  as  a  Motif  in 
Western  Literature 

HST  294a  literature  and  Politics  of 
England,  1660-1714 

Reading  in  the  political  flistorj  and  literature 
ot  Restoration  England  from  the-  accession  ot 

Charles  II  to  the-  death  ot  Queen  Anne   To  be 

t  offered  on<  e  only .  <  E)  {L/H} 

i  credits 

Frank  Ellis,  Howard  Nenner  (History) 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

CLT  299a  Imagination  and  the  City 

Advanced  Courses  in  Writing 

Courses  in  writing  above  the  100  level  nu\ 
be  repeated  tor  credit  only  with  the-  permis 
sion  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair.  lor  all 
writing  courses  above  the  100  level,  no  stu 
dent  will  be  admitted  to  a  section  until  she 
has  applied  at  the  English  office  in  \\  right 
Hall  101,  submitted  appropriate  examples  ot 
her  work  and  received  permission  ot  the  in 
structor.  Deadlines  will  be  posted. 

THE  26 la  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

THE  26 lb  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

280a  Advanced  Essay  Writing 
A  writers'  group  designed  to  encourage  profi- 
cient students  to  look  at  their  own  and  oth 
eis  essa\s  as  works  ot  art    Expertise  in  me- 
chanical matters  to  be-  assumed  from  the 
stan.  Admission  In  permission  ot  the  instruc 
tor.  [4e]  {L} 
{  credits 

Ann  Boutelle 

I'll    l-^:S()  pail. 

280b  Advanced  Essay  Writing 

A  repetition  ot  280a.  Admission  by  permis 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Ihk']  |L| 
t  credits 
Nora  /•  Crow 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 
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282a  Writing  Poetry 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

[4c]  ID 

4  credits 

Gjertrud  Schnackenberg 

Th  5-4:50  p.m. 

282b  Writing  Poetry 

A  repetition  of  282a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  [4e]  {L} 
4  credits 
Wendy  Baffin 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

284a  Writing  Short  Stories 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
[4e]  {L} 
4  credits 
Kirby  Farrell 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

284b  Writing  Short  Stories 

A  repetition  of  284a.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  [4e]  {L} 
4  credits 
Gillian  Kendall 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

286b  Reading  and  Writing  Autobiography 

Reading  autobiographies  from  the  perspective 
of  the  would-be  writer  and  thinking  about 
the  way  different  definitions  of  the  autobio- 
graphical process  lead  to  differences  in  voice, 
emphasis  and  form.  Students  will  be  encour- 
aged to  experiment  with  these  various  strate- 
gies in  their  own  autobiographical  writing. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
[4e]  {L} 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
Th  1-2:50  p.m." 

AMS  350a  Seminar:  Writing  About  Ameri- 
can Society 

Third-Level  Courses 

Courses  al  the  300  level  are  either  seminars 
or  advanced  offerings  with  prerequisites  al 
the  200  level. 

CLT  300a  Contemporary  Literary  Theory 

302a  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1994:  Whitman  and  Dickinson. 
The  t\\<>  most  significant  voices  In  American 


poetry  of  the  19th  century-.  {L} 
4  credits 
Francis  Murphy 
Th  1-2:50  p.m.' 

303b  Seminar:  American  Literature 

Topic  for  spring  1995:  Slavery's  Narratives.  A 
study  of  texts  that  examine  and  interrogate 
the  meanings  of  slavery  and  its  legacy.  Prob- 
able syllabus:  autobiographical  narratives  by 
Equiano,  Douglass,  Jacobs;  fiction  by  Mark 
Twain,  Melville,  Chesnutt  and  perhaps 
Faulkner;  recent  fictional  versions  of  the 
slave  narrative  by  Charles  Johnson,  Sherley 
Anne  Williams  and  Toni  Morrison.  [4c]  {L} 
4  credits 

Richard  Millington 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

320b  Edmund  Spenser 

Spenser  presented  himself  as  England's  Virgil 
and  transformed  every  genre  he  touched. 
We'll  read  most  of  his  romance-epic  The 
Faerie  Queene  but  we'll  consider  other 
genres  as  well — love  poetry,  pastoral,  satire 
and  vision.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  following: 
the  first  half  of  200  or  210,  GLT  291.  or  a 
course  in  Renaissance  literature.  [4a]  {L} 
4  credits 
William  Oram 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[333a  Seminar:  A  Major  British  or 
American  Writer] 

4  credits 

340b  Topics  in  English  Romanticism 

Topic  for  spring  1995:  Women  in  Romantic 
Literature.  A  study  of  sisters,  wives,  mothers 
and  nature  in  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Mary 
Shelley,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Brontes  and  the 
Romantic  poets.  [4b]  |L) 
4  credits 
Patricia  Skarda 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

342a  Seminar:  Studies  in  19th-century 
Literature 

Topic  for  fall  1994:  Mourning  and  Elegy  in 
Victorian  England.  A  study  of  the  representa- 
tion and  commemoration  of  the  dead  in  lit- 
erature, art  and  social  practice.  Readings 
from  poetry,  fiction,  conduct  books,  letters 
a\k\  sermons;  attention  to  funerary  sculpture 
And  tombs.  [4c]  {L/A) 
t  credits 

Cornelia  Pearsall 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 
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FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinematic 
Representation 

350b  Seminar:  Modern  Fiction 

Topic  for  spring  L995:  The  [magination  of  I  lis 
tory  in  Contemporary  Fiction.  \  study  ol  the 
ways  in  which  novelists  use  radical  fictional 
techniques  in  the  attempt  to  make  sense  ol 
the  nightmares  and  catastrophes  of  modern 
history.  Readings  in  Kafka.  Pynchon,  Crass. 
Morrison,  Rushdie.  Garcia  Marquez  and  oth- 
ers. [4d]  {L} 
i  credits 
Michael  Gorra 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

372a  Seminar:  Satire 

A  consideration  of  theoretical  problems  (defi- 
nitions of  satire,  responses  to  satire,  satiric 
strategies)  followed  by  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  satire  from  Horace  and  Juvenal 
through  Shakespeare,  Swift  and  Pope  to 
Byron,  Waugh,  West  and  Vonnegut.  Prerequi- 
site: at  least  one  200-level  course  in  the  En- 
glish Department.  [4b]  {L} 
i    4  credits 
Nora  F.  Crow 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

378a  Seminar:  Women  and  Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Feminist  Literary  Theory. 
An  introduction  to  the  assumptions  and  meth- 
ods of  feminist  literary  criticism.  The  relation 
of  the  woman  writer  to  her  culture  and  her 
profession;  the  role  of  the  woman  reader;  the 
relation  of  feminist  criticism  to  the  established 

j    literary  canon.  [4e]  {L} 
4  credits 

I    Susan  Van  Dyne 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

,    4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Patricia  Skarda. 


Beginning  with  the  class  ol  199  ,  the  follow 
ing  requirements  \\  ill  be  in  effe<  t 

1  i  >ne  <  >i  the  ft  >ll<  >w  ing 

a.  [wo  out  ol  three   120,  180   i 
b    GUI  291d; 

i     <  me  21 H  >  level  ( <  iurse  in  a  i<  reign 
literature  taught  in  the  ( iriginaJ 
language-. 

2  200d; 

3.   Semestei  ( i >urses  i  >n  two  <  >t  three  maj<  n 

figures  (  ham  er  (216),  Shakespeare  <  222 

or  223),  and  Milton  (228); 
i    Six  additional  c<  oirses,  including  one 

semester  ( ourse  fh  >m  fi  >ur  <  >l  the 

follow  ing  five  areas 

a    Medieval  i  >r  Renaissan<  e; 

b.  British  or  American  from  1 660  to  I 

c.  British  or  American  from  1830  to  191  ». 

d.  British.  Amerit  an,  <  >r  (  <  >mmt  >nw ealth 
since  191  t. 

e.  Writing.  History  of  the  Language-,  or 
Critical  Theorj 

Up  to  two  courses  in  film,  a  foreign  literature. 
or  in  dramatic  literature  ottered  through  the 
Theatre  Department  may  count  toward  the 
major. 

Only  one  colloquium  may  count  toward  the 
major.  English  101  may  not  count   No  course 

counting  toward  the  major  may  be  taken  for 
an  S/U  grade. 

Students  considering  careers  in  English 

should  be  aware  that  most  doctoral  programs 
require  a  reading  knowledge-  ol  two  other 
languages. 

Majors  from  earlier  classes  may  adopt  the 
new  major  (abo>  e  I  <  >r  t»  >llow  the  old  rules 
1.   200d  orGLT  291d; 
2    semester  courses  on  two  ol  three  major 

figures:  Chaucer  (216),  Shakespeare  (222 

or  223),  and  Milton  (228); 
3.    eight  additional  courses  including 

a.  one  further  course-  in  Medieval  or 
Renaissance-  literature  (21  t.  215,  216, 
[2201,  222,  223,  224,  [2251,  226,  228) 

b.  one  further  course  in  tagustan  or 
Romantic  literature-  ([2321,  234,  238 
242,  372) 

Students  who  take  both  survey  courses  I  200d 
and  GLT  2'Hd)  may  omit  the  historical 
quirements  3a  a\^\  3b 
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No  colloquia  (120)  or  writing  courses  are  re- 
quired for  the  major,  students  may,  however, 
count  up  to  two  colloquia  toward  the  major, 
or  two  courses  in  advanced  writing  (280,  282, 
284),  but  not  more  than  a  total  of  three  such 
courses.  English  101  does  not  count  toward 
the  major. 

students  may  count  no  more  than  a  total  of 
two  courses  from  the  following  toward  an 
English  major:  courses  in  a  foreign  literature; 
upper-level  film  courses  taught  in  a  literature 
department  (including  the  English  depart- 
ment). 


Graduate 

580a  Graduate  Special  Studies 

Independent  study  for  graduate  students. 
Admission  by  permission  of  the  Chair. 
4  credits 

580b  Graduate  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

580d  Graduate  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


No  courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
be  taken  for  an  S/U  grade. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

The  minor  in  English  consists  of  five  courses: 
a  two-semester  basis  (ENG  200d;  GLT  291d; 
or  ENG  246  and  248),  plus  three  other  En- 
glish courses  above  the  100  level  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  minor  adviser. 

Honors 

Director:  for  the  Class  of  1995,  Gillian 
Kendall. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 


Applicants  to  honors  (which  is  done  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  major)  must 
have  an  average  < >f  B+  or  above  in  the 
courses  they  count  toward  the  major,  and  an 
average  ol  b  or  above  in  all  other  courses. 
During  the  senior  year  they  will  present  a 
thesis,  ol  which  the  first  complete  formal  draft 
will  be  due-  on  the  first  day  ol  the  second 
semester.  Alter  the  leaders  of  the  thesis  have 
provided  students  with  their  evaluations  ol 
this  draft,  the  student  will  have  time  to  revise 
her  work  in  response  to  their  suggestions. 
The  final  completed  version  of  the  thesis  will 
be  due-  a  week  alter  spring  vacation,  to  be 

followed  during  April  by  the  student's  oral 
present. iti<  >n  and  discussion  of  her  work.  StU 
dents  in  honors  will  normally  be  given  prior- 
ity in  seminars. 
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Advisers 

Thomas  s.  Derr,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature,  Director 

Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Profess<  >r  ( >t  s<  k  k  >1<  >gy 
"Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson.  Professor  of  Philosophy 


This  minor  will  offer  students  the  opportunity" 
to  draw  together  courses  from  different  de- 
partments whose  major  focus  is  on  ethics, 
and  so  to  concentrate  a  part  of  their  liberal 
arts  education  on  those  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  that  reside  in  nearly  every  field  of  in- 
quiry. Background  in  the  history  and  meth- 
ods of  ethical  reasoning  will  be  completed  by 
the  study  of  normative  and  applied  ethics  in 
selected  areas  of  interest. 

Requirements:  PHI  222a,  and  any  four  other 
courses  selected  from  the  following  list,  with 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  to  provide 
a  particular  focus; 


PHI  235b  Morality,  Politics  a\u\  the  Lm 

[PHI  245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property] 

[PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

REL  250a  Social  Ethics  I 

REL251b  Social  Ethics  11 

REL  353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics 

REL  35  fo  seminar:  Business  Ethics 

[SOC  211a  Ethical  Issues  in  Social 
( Organizations] 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisers, 

appropriate  courses  from  other  colleges  may 

be  substituted. 
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Professors 

Donald  Steven  Siegel,  Ed.D. 
James  H.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis,  Ed.D.,  Chair 

Assistant  Professor 

Christine  M.  Shelton,  M.S. 

Lecturers 

James  Babyak,  M.A. 
Donna  Betancourt 
Kim  Bierwert,  B.A. 
Jacqueline  Blei,  M.S. 
Crane  W.  Cesario 
Richard  Cesario 
Carla  Coffey,  M.A. 
Christine  Davis,  M.S. 


Louise  Goodrum,  M.S. 
Bonnie  May,  M.S. 
Deborah  Neubauer,  B.S. 
Mary  O'Carroll,  M.S. 
Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.B.A. 
Kathy  Saltis,  B.A. 
David  Stillman 
Judy  Strong,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellows 

John  Drew,  B.A. 
Gretchen  Haase,  B.A. 
Melissa  Hart,  B.A. 
Sarah  Hurst,  B.A. 
Vikki  Lenhart,  B.A. 
Stacy  McWilliams,  B.S. 
Adrienne  Shibles,  B.A. 
Kristin  Straub,  B.A. 


Theory  Courses 


100a  Introduction  to  Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies 

A  survey  of  the  major  subdisciplines  of  exer- 
cise and  spoil  studies,  including  sports  his- 
tory,  sport  psychology  and  sociology,  exer- 
cise  physiology  and  biomechanics  and  health 
behavior. 
t  ( redits 

James  Johnson,  Christine  Shelton,  Christine 
Davis 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


[130h  Stress  Management] 

The  physical  and  psychological  components 
o\  stress,  identification  of  personal  stress  re 
sponse  patterns  and  techniques  for  daily 
stress  management.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
( )ffered  in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1995  ■%. 
I  <  redit 


[140b  Health  Behavior] 

The  influence  of  behavior  on  health  and 
well-being.  Students  will  examine  the  way  in 
which  factors  such  as  nutrition  and  dietary 
habits,  stress  perception  and  response  and 
physical  activity  interact  with  the  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  health,  disease  and  aging. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 

[150a  Nutrition  and  Health] 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  human  nu- 
trition. We  will  study  digestion,  absorption 
and  transportation  of  nutrients  in  the  body, 
and  the  way  nutrients  are  used  to  support 
grow  til  and  development  and  maintain 
health.  We  will  also  examine  how  personal 
dietary  choices  affect  nutritive  quality  of  the 
diet  and  health  of  an  individual.  The  relation- 
ship between  diet  and  health  will  be  ex- 
plored throughout  this  course.  Special  topics 
will  include  diet  and  physical  fitness,  weight 
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control,  vegetarianism  and  women's  nutrition 
concerns.  High  school  chemistry  recom- 
mended but  not  required    1<>  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  IN} 

4  credits 

175j  Applied  Exercise  Science 
A  combined  theory  and  performance  course 
concerning  the  application  ol  exen  Ise  sc  i- 
ence  to  the  exercising  adult.  Training  prin- 
ciples, therapeutic  exercise,  exercise  prescrip- 
tion and  fitness  evaluation  are  covered.  This 
course  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  indi- 
viduals who  plan  to  work  In  a  health  setting. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20.  (E)  {N} 
2  credits 
James  Johnson 

M  T  W  Th  F  9-1 1  a.m.  during  January  1995 
Interterm  1/2-20/95 

200b  Sport:  In  Search  of  the  American 
Dream 

A  study  of  whether  sport  has  served  to  pro- 
mote or  inhibit  ethnic  minority  participation 
in  the  American  Dream.  Biological  and  cul- 
tural factors  will  be  examined  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  for  success  by  some  groups  and  fail- 
ure by  others  as  high-level  participants.  The 
lives  of  major  American  sports  figures  will  be 
studied  in  depth  to  determine  the  costs  as- 

;  sessed  and  rewards  bestowed  on  those  who 
battled  racial  ethnic  and/or  sexual  oppres- 
sion in  the  athletic  arena.  |H/S| 

I  4  credits 
Donald  Siegel  and  Christine  Shelton 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

IDP  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

A  study  of  topics  and  issues  relating  t(  > 
women's  health,  including  menstrual  cycle, 
contraception,  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 
pregnancy,  abortion  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. In  addition  to  biological  aspects,  social. 
ethical  and  political  aspects  of  these  topics 
will  be  considered.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students.  {N} 

1  4  credits 

,  Leslie  Jaffe  (Biology),  Barbara  Brebm-Curtis 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[210a  Kinesiology] 

Anatomical  and  mechanical  bases  of  human 
motion  with  emphasis  on  applied  anatomy, 
mechanics  and  qualitative  analysis  of  exer- 
cise, sport  and  dance.  To  be  offered  in  fall 
1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 


215a  Physiology  of  Enn  ise 
\  stud)  of  body  function  during  exercise 
Emphasis  is  on  the  physiological  responses 
and  adaptations  thai  accompany  single  and 

repeated  bouts  of  physical  exercise  Prerequi- 
site bl< )  104  or  Bl< )  1 1 1.  or  permission  of 
the  instructor  |N| 

I  credits 
James  Johnson 
M  \\   111  a  m-12  L0  p.m.;  lab  \\    1:10-6  pm. 

220b  Psychology  of  Sport 

An  examination  of  sj>  >n  from  a  psychological 
perspective.  Topics  include  the  role  of  stn 
motivation  and  personality  in  performance 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  perceptual 

mtive  and  behavioral  strategies  that  may  tx- 
used  to  enhance  achievement  level.  Prerequi- 
site: PSY  111    Offered  in  alternate  years.  |S> 
i  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
M  W  F  11-11  :50  a.m. 

340b  Current  Research  in  Health  Science 

A  seminar  tocusmg  on  current  research  pa- 
pers in  health  science   An  exploration  of  the 
scientific  method  used  to  test  research  ques- 
tions about  health,  and  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  research  data  for  health  care 
decisions   Prerequisites:  1  »(i  or  a  strong  bio- 
logical sciences  background,  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  1  t   |N| 
i  credits 

Barbara  Brebm-Curtis 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

i  c  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404b  Special  Studies 

t  c  redits 

Performance  Courses — Credit 

Performance-  khiihs  arc-  offered  for  credit  in 
a  vv  ide  v  anetv  I  >t  a<  th  Hies,  lac  h  c  lass  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  the-  student's  physical 
skills,  fitness,  knowledge  of  human  move- 
ment and  understanding  of  the-  role  <~A  physi- 
cal activity  in  a  health)  lifestyle.  Each  course 
encompasses  a  combination  of  instruction  in 
technique,  readings,  lecture  and  discussion 
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In  general,  each  section  involves  an  average 
of  two  scheduled  hours  per  week.  Students 
may  count  no  more  than  four  performance 
course  credits  toward  the  degree.  Normally 
students  must  take  partial  credit  courses  in 
addition  to  a  full  course  load.  No  course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

910a  Aerobic  Dance 

Choreographed  dance  routines  to  music. 

1  credit 

To  be  announced 

T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

910b  Aerobic  Dance 

A  repetition  of  910a. 
1  credit 

Barbara  Brebm-Curtis 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

[915a  Badminton] 

The  development  of  badminton  skills,  prin- 
ciples, evolution,  strokes  and  strategy.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

915b  Badminton 

A  repetition  of  915a. 
1  credit 

Stacy  Mc  Williams 
M  W  2-2:50  p.m. 

[915j  Badminton] 

1  credit 

920a  Bicycling 

An  introduction  to  the  theory'  and  practice  of 
bicy<  ling  for  fun  and  fitness.  This  course  will 
include  information  on  cycling  technique  and 
bicycle  touring.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  seven 
weeks  <  it  the  semester  for  two  sessions  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  ability  to  ride  at  least  15 
miles  in  less  than  90  minutes,  and  access  to  a 
suitable  bicy<  le. 
1  credit 
Kristin  Straub 
T'I'h  1-2:50  p.m. 

925a  Canoeing 

An  introdu*  tion  to  solo  and  tandem  paddling. 
Paddling  and  touring  skills  are  t. night  in  this 
course,   louring  skills  include  map  reading, 
I  m  king,  equipment,  <  <  ><  iking  and  portaging. 

Students  learn  niostK  llatwater  paddling  skills. 
This  c  lass  meets  j<  >r  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
tin-  tail  semester  Prerequisite:  satisfactory 
swimming  skills.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


1  credit 

James  Johnson 
a:  T  3-4:50  p.m. 
b:  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

926b  Canoeing 

An  introduction  to  solo  and  tandem 
Whitewater  canoeing.  This  class  is  taught  on 
local  rivers  during  the  spring  and  meets  for 
the  last  six  weeks  of  the  spring  semester.  The 
primary  emphasis  is  on  tandem  canoeing  on 
Class  I  and  II  rivers.  Secondary  emphasis  is  on 
solo  canoeing  and  running  Class  III  rivers. 
Prerequisite:  925a  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor, plus  satisfactory  swimming  skills.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  12. 

1  credit 

James  Johnson 
a:  M  1:10-4  p.m. 
b:  F  1:10-4  p.m. 

927b  Emergency  Care 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  teach  emergency  medi- 
cal care  that  will  enable  the  student  to  a)  rec- 
ognize symptoms  of  illness  and/or  injuries;  b) 
implement  proper  procedures;  c)  administer 
appropriate  care;  d)  achieve  and  maintain  pro- 
ficiency in  all  skills;  e)  be  responsible  and  be- 
have in  a  professional  manner;  f)  become  cer- 
tified in  Community  First  Aid  and  CPR. 

2  credits 
Louise  Goodrum 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.  and  lab  to  be  arranged. 

928a  Beginner/Low  Intermediate 
Equitation 

A  course  to  include  basic  skills  in  hunter  seat 
equitation  and  dressage  from  the  beginner  to 
low  intennediate  level. 
1  credit 

Suzanne  Payne 
To  be  arranged 

928b  Beginner/Low  Intermediate 
Equitation 

A  repetition  of  927a. 
1  credit 

Suzanne  Payne 
To  be  arranged 

929a  Intermediate/ Advanced  Equitation 

A  course  to  include  basic  skills  in  hunter  seat 
equitation  on  the  flat  and  over  fences  from  the 
intermediate  to  advanced  level.  Prerequisite: 
927,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1  credit 

Suzanne  Payne 
To  be  arranged 
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929b  Intermediate/ Advanced  Equitation 
A  repetition  ol  928a 

1  credit 

Suzanne  Payne 
To  lx-  arranged 

930a  Fencing  (Beginning) 
The  basic  techniques  of  attack  and  defense, 
footwork,  rules,  equipment,  strategies  and 
techniques  involved  in  foil  fencing    \  brief 
historical  background  of  the  tradition  and 
origins  of  fencing  Enrollment  limited  to  20 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
a:  TTh  9-9:50  am 
b:TTh  10:30-11  20  a.m. 

930b  Fencing  (Beginning) 
A  repetition  of  930a. 
1  credit 

Jacqueline  Blei 
a:  TTh  9-9:50  am 
b:TTh  10:30-11:20  am 

[932b  Fencing  (Intermediate)] 
Development  of  compound  attack  and  de- 
fense based  on  a  combination  of  disengage. 
beat,  lateral  parries  and  reposte.  Circle  par- 
ries, hinds  and  the  concept  n\  remise  and 
reprise  will  also  be  presented.  Prerequisite: 
930a  or  b  or  permission  of  the  instructor  En- 
rollment limited  to  16.  To  be  offered  in 
spring  1995-96. 
1  credit 

933a  Beginning  Golf 

An  introduction  to  the  game  of  golf.  This 
course  will  teach  the  basic  mechanics  of  the 
swing  as  well  as  correct  club  selection,  put- 
ting, chipping,  golf  rules  and  golf  etiquette 
Class  will  meet  three  times  a  week  for  the 
first  seven  weeks  of  the  semester  at  the  Smith 
College  campus.  Field  trips  to  the  golf  course 
and  driving  range  ma\  be  scheduled.  Equip- 
ment is  provided. 
1  credit 

a:  James Babyak,  M  W  F  11  a.m. -12  noon 
b:  Vikki  Lenbart,  M  \V  F  1:10-2:10  p.m. 

933b  Beginning  Golf 

A  repetition  of  933a. 

1  credit 

a:  James  Babyak,  M  \\"  F  11  am -12  noon 

b:  Vikki  Lenbart,  M  W  F  1:10-2:10  pin 

935a  Outdoor  Skills  I 

Fundamentals  of  outdoor  travel  by  canoe  and 


f(  x  >t   Emphasis  <  >n  te<  hnique,  c  <  tnditM  fling, 

satetv.  nutritional  requirements  and  planning 
Students  should  plan  to  make  one  or  two 
weekend  tups  Enrollment  limited  t<>  l  » 

2  c  redils 

Kcithv  Saltis 
w   l  10-3  p.m. 

Wb  Outdoor  Skills  1 

A  repetition  of  \ 

1  <  [edits 

Adrienne  Sbibies 
\\   1:10-3  p.m. 

l)4()a  Physical  Conditioning 

The  theory  and  performance  <>t  general  con- 
ditioning and  the  basic  principles  ot  exercise 
Enrollment  limited  to  2<>  jx-r  section 
1  credit 

a   Gretcben  Haase,  W  \\  2  p.m. 

b  Adrienne  Sbibies,  T  Th  V-i  p.m. 

940b  Physical  Conditioning 

A  repetition  of  940a. 

1  ^  redit 

a:  Kristin  Straub,  M  \\  -  10-3  »"  pin. 

b  Adrienne  Sbibies,  TTh  3-4  p.m 

945  a  Rowing 

An  introduction  to  crew  m^\  sculling  tech- 
niques. A  variety  < >t  boats  will  be  utilized  in- 
cluding singles,  doubles  and  tours   (lasses 
will  be  taught  on  Paradise  Pond  and  tin 
nee  tic  ut  River.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  swim- 
ming skills  Enrollment  limited  to  12 
1  c  reclit 

Crete  hen  Hcia^c 
a    \1  \\    1  10-2:30  p.m. 
b:  TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

fall  course  will  meet  hist  eight  weeks  of  the 
tirsi  semester 

9-*5b  Rowing 

A  repetition  ^\  945a. 

1  credit 
Gretcben  Haase 

a    \1  \\   F  11  a.m.-12:10  pin 
b   M  \Y  I    1   10-2:10  pin 

spring   course-  will  meet  final  si\  weeks  .  >t 
the  spnng  semester 

950a  Self-Defense 

Progressive  development  ol  physical  Ane\ 
mental  self  defense  skills  auA  strategies    Per 

sonal  protection  awareness,  situation  evalua- 
tion and  ettectivc  communication  will  lx-  em- 
phasized <  )ther  i(  )pic  s  UK  ludc-  asserth  eness 
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training,  date  rape  and  personal  defense 
weapons.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
1  credit 

a:  Donna  Betancourt,  T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 
b:  (  rane  Cesario,  W  7:30-9:30  pan. 
C:  To  he  announced,  Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

950b  Self-Defense 

\  repetition  of  950a. 

1  credit 

Donna  Betancourt 

T  Th  9-9:50  a.m. 

950j  Self-Defense 

1  credit 

Crane  Cesario 
To  be  arranged 

952b  Self  Defense  H 

Further  development  of  self-confidence  and 
skills  learned  in  950a  or  b.  Verbal  confronta- 
tion training  and  defense  against  a  variety  of 
threatening  situations.  Precautionary  mea- 
sures will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  950a 
or  b.  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  25. 
1  credit 
Crane  Cesario 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

955a  Self-Paced  Fitness 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of 
training  to  improve  aerobic  endurance.  Stu- 
dents are  tested  for  fitness  level  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  semester.  Each  student 
designs  and  follows  an  individualized  aerobic 
conditioning  program.  This  course  is  appro- 
priate for  students  with  mobility  impairment 
or  other  disabilities.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
1  credit 
Carta  Coffey 
T  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

955b  Self-Paced  Fitness 

A  repetition  of  955a. 

I  c  redil 

Carta  Coffey 

T  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

960a  Squash  (Beginning) 

Basi<  strokes,  rules,  equipment,  game  tactics 

and  strategy.  The  history  and  traditions  o\ 

squash   Enrollmenl  limited  to  12. 

I  c  redil 

a:  BonnieMay  M  W  1 1-1  L:50  a.m. 

b  Donald  Siegel,  T  Th  2-2:Sn  p.m. 


960b  Squash  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  960a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

12. 

1  credit 

a:  Bonnie  May,  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  To  be  announced,  T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

[960j  Squash  (Beginning)] 

1  credit 

[962a  Squash  (Intermediate)] 

Development  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  exec  cit- 
ing shots  and  variety  of  serve  and  return  of 
serve.  Emphasis  will  be  on  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 
1  credit 

962b  Squash  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  962a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

12. 

1  credit 

Donald  Siegel 

TTh  1-1:50  p.m. 

970a  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  course  in  the  development  of  basic  swim- 
ming skills  and  the  conquering  of  fear  of  the 
water.  Priority  will  be  given  to  establishing 
personal  safety  enhancing  skills  in  the  water. 
Persons  enrolling  in  this  course  will  learn 
about  the  basic  principles  of  swimming  in 
terms  of  buoyancy  and  propulsion.  The  pri- 
mary performance  goals  are  survival  swim- 
ming skills  and  passage  of  the  Smith  College 
Swimming  Test.  Limited  to  12  novice  or  non- 
swimmers. 
1  credit 

Stacy  Mc Williams 
T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

970b  Swimming  (Beginning) 

A  repetition  of  970a. 
1  credit 

Stacy  Mc  Williams 
T  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

972a  Swimming  (Intermediate) 

Theory  and  perfomiance  of  swimming. 
Swimming  techniques  including  strokes, 
turns  and  survival  methods.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  18. 
1  credit 

Stacy  McWilliams 
M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 
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972b  Swimming  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  c)~_a 
1  credit 

Stacy  Mc  Williams 
M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

975a  Springboard  Diving 
Hie  understanding  of  the  principles  and  de- 
velopment of  diving  skills.  Development  ol 
skills  necessary  to  perform  .it  leasi  LO  differ 
ent  dives  from  five  categories.  Enrollment 
limited  to  eight. 
1  credit 
Kim  Bierwert 
M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

975b  Springboard  Diving 

A  repetition  of  975a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
eight. 
1  credit 
Kim  Bierwert 

M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

976a  SCUBA  Diving 

The  rise  and  care  of  equipment,  safety  and 
the  physiology  and  techniques  of  SCUBA 
diving.  A  series  of  open-water  dives  leading 
to  NAUI  certification  is  available.  Prerequisite: 
satisfactory  swimming  skills  and  permission 
of  the  department.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

976b  SCUBA  Diving 

A  repetition  of  976a. 
1  credit 

David  Stillman 
W  7:30-10  p.m. 

[977a  Synchronized  Swimming] 

Instruction  in  basic  synchronized  swimming 
skills,  adaptation  of  strokes  to  music,  execu- 
tion of  stunts  and  choreography  of  swimming 
routines. 
1  credit 

978a  Lifeguard  Training 

Provides  training  in  aquatic  rescue  and 
lifeguarding  skills.  American  Red  Cross  certifi- 
cation upon  successful  completion  of  course 

and  ARC  First  Aid  and  Adult  CPR.  Prerequi- 
sites: Advanced  swimming  skills:  crawl 
stroke,  elementary  backstroke,  sidestroke, 
breaststroke,  tread  water  and  surface  dive. 
Enrollment  limited  to  \1. 


1  i  redits 

i  ikki  Lenbari 

T  Th  10  50  1 1  50  .i  m 

978b  lifeguard  Training 

\  repetition  i  >t  978a 

2  i  redits 

I  ikki  Lenbari 

I  Hi  10  50  I  1:50  .i  in 

979b  Water  Safety  Instructor 
Instruction  in  techniques,  theory  and  teach 
ing  metru  ids  <  >t  sw  imming  t<  i  prepare  partic  i- 

pantS  t<  l  tea<  h  S^  miming   AineiK  jw  Red 

( In  iss  ( ertifk  .mc  m  up(  >n  su<  ( essful  ( i  >mple- 
tion  ol  the  course.  Prerequisites:  (  urreni  \K< 

1  ifeguard  Training.  AK(    I  mergen<  j  Watei 
Safety  Certificate  or  equivalenl  rescue  and 
safety  skill  pn  >fi<  ien<  y,  and  swimming  skills 
<uawl  stroke,  elementary  backstroke,  side- 
stroke,  breaststroke,  survival  stroke  and  sur- 
face dive)  at  KRC  Level  VI  proficiency    En- 
rollment limited  to  IS. 

2  (  redits 
Kim  Bierwert 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

980a  Tai  Chi 

An  introduction  to  the  Chinese  martial  art 
that  was  developed  over  300  years  a^>  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  learning  and  understanding 
the  unique  movements  ol  Chen  Taijiquan, 
proper  practice  tor  health  and  self-defense 
applications.  \<>  prerequisites  Enrollment 
limited  to  20. 
1  credit 

Richard  Cesario 
TTh  8-8:50  a.m. 

981a  Tennis  (Beginning) 

The  development  of  tennis  skills,  principles, 

evolution,  strokes  and  strategy.  Enrollment 

limited  to  1(>  per  section. 

1  credit 

a   Kristin  Straub,  M  w  8  8  50  a.m 

b:  Judy  Strong,  w  w   L0  10:50  a  m 

c:  Kristin  Straub,  M  w  1:30-  2  20  pin. 

d:  Sarah  Hurst.  I  Th  2-2:50  p.m. 

981b  Tennis  (Beginning) 
A  repetition  ol  981a 
l  credit 

a:  Sarah  Hurst,  M  w  8  8:50  a.m 
b:  Judy  Strong,  M\\   10  10:50  a.m 
c:  Kristin  Straub,  I   ih  8  8  50  a.m 
d:  Sarah  Hurst,  \  Th  10:30-1 1  J"  a.m 
e    \drdh  Hurst,  T  Th  1-1^^  p.m. 
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982a  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

The  development  of  stroke  production,  shot 
direction  and  singles  and  doubles  strategy. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  16  per  section. 
1  credit 

a:  Donald Siegel,  M  \V  11-11:50  a.m. 
b:  Sarah  Hurst,  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 
c:  Christine  Shelton,  T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

982b  Tennis  (Intermediate) 

A  repetition  of  982a. 

1  credit 

a:  Christine  Davis,  M  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

b:  Donald  Siegel,  M  W  1:30-2:20  p.m. 

c:  Christine  Shelton,  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

[985a  Tennis  (Advanced)] 

The  perfection  of  stroke  patterns  with  empha- 
sis on  spin  and  pace.  Advanced  singles  and 
doubles  strategy.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16. 
1  credit 

985b  Tennis  (Advanced) 

A  repetition  of  985a. 
1  credit 

Christine  Shelton 
T  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

990a  Yoga 

Yoga  postures,  breathing  and  philosophy. 

Designed  to  give  an  opportunity  to  discover 

weaknesses  and  strengths,  misalignments  and 

imbalances.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

1  credit 

Deborah  Neuhauer 

a:  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

b:  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

990b  Yoga 

A  repetition  of  990a. 
1  credit 

Deborah  Neuhauer 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

992b  Yoga  (Experienced) 
The  yoga  of  B.k.S.  Iyengar — continuing  level. 
Refinement  of  postures  and  breathing  tech- 
niques taught  in  990.  Introduction  of  new 
postures  along  with  continued  discussions  of 
yoga  philosophy.  Prerequisite:  990.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20. 
I  ( redil 

Deborah  Neubauer 
Th  M:50  p.m. 


Performance  Courses — 
Noncredit 


XI 0  Aerobic  Dance 

fall        a:    M  W  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

b:   T  Th  5-5:50  p.m. 
spring  a:    M  W  7:30-^:20  p.m. 

b:   T  Th  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

Riding 

Noncredit  riding  instruction  and  participation 
in  competitive  riding  are  available  at  Smith 
College.  The  courses  of  instruction  offered 
each  year  include  Beginning,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  Equitation;  Beginning,  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced  Equitation  over 
Fences;  and  Dressage.  A  fee  is  charged  for 
these  courses.  Further  infonnation  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Smith  College  Riding 
Stables,  extension  2734. 

The  Minor  in  Exercise  and 
Sport  Studies 

Adviser:  James  Johns(  >n. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  exer- 
cise and  sport  studies.  This  course  of  study 
would  be  useful  for  students  with  an  interest 
in  exercise  and  sport  and  for  those  consider- 
ing graduate  study  and/or  a  career  in  exer- 
cise science;  community,  worksite  or  other 
fitness  programs;  and  the  health  sciences 
such  as  physical  therapy  and  medicine. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
100  and  either  210  or  215.  The  other  four 
courses  may  be  selected  from  ESS  depart- 
mental offerings.  Only  one  of  these  electives 
may  consist  of  four  perfomiance  course  cred- 
its. Course  selection  for  the  minor  must  be 
approved  by  a  faculty  adviser. 

Graduate  Courses 

Adviser:  Donald  Siegel. 

[501a  Seminar  in  Administration  of 
Athletic  Teams] 

The  administration  of  sport  and  athletic 
teams  is  the  major  focus  of  this  course.  Em- 
phasis is  on  administrative  theory  as  applied 
to  coaching.  Limited  to  those  enrolled  in  ESS 
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Sos  and  506.  To  be  offered  in  1995  96 

1  ( redits 

[502b  Seminar  in  Philosophy  and  Ethics 
of  Coaching] 

Selected  topics  in  the  philosophy  ofspori  as 
they  relate  to  coaching.  Drawing  on  readings 
from  contemporary  sources,  the  course  will 
examine  beliefs  about  the  value  of  competi 
jive  sport  in  higher  education  and  the  impli 
cation  tor  coaches.  To  be  ottered  in  1995-96. 

2  credits 

503a  Seminar  in  Sport  Pedagogy  and 
Coaching  Behavior 

Examines  the  styles  and  methods  of  teaching 

and  coaching  sports.  The  course  focuses  on 
how  to  organize  the  sport  season,  sequence 
specific  spoit  skills,  provide  effective  teed 

back,  demonstrate  and  introduce  new  skills 
and  provide  effective  verbal  cues  in  coach- 
ing. 
-1  credits 

-  Christine  Shelton 

i  To  be  arranged 

504b  Current  Issues  in  Coaching 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  explore  current 
social,  political,  educational  and  economic 
|  issues  which  confront  coaches  and  their  play- 
ers. Issues  will  be  introduced  through  read 
ings  and  presentations  by  coaches  from  area 
schools.  Undergraduate  students  admitted 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
2  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

505a  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Foundations  of  Coaching 

Assisting  in  the  coaching  of  an  interscholastic 
or  intercollegiate  team.  Weekly  conferences 
on  team  management,  coach  responsibilities 
and  coaching  aids. 

1  credits 

:    Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

505b  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Foundations  of  Coaching 

A  repetition  of  505a. 

2  credits 

Christine  Shelton 
To  be  arranged 

506a  Advanced  Practicum  in  Coaching 

Independent  coaching  and  the  stuck  of  ad 


van<  ed  <  i  »a<  lung  ta<  ti<  s  and  strategy  in  a  spe 

i  itic  s|x  mi   Prerequisite  ^( r5a  or b 

2  ( redits 

(  hristine  Shelton 

1  < i  be  arranged 

506b  Advanced  Practicum  in  (  oac  hing 
\  repetition  oi  Si)<>.i 

2  < redits 

(  hristine  shelton 

To  be  arranged 

[510b  The  Anatomical  and  Mechanical 

Analysis  of  Movement] 

Emphasis  on  the  concepts  ol  biomechanics 

and  applications  m  specific  sports  Prerequi- 
site: 210a,  undergraduate-  kinesiology,  Of  bio 
mechanics  To  be  offered  in  1995—96.  (N) 
t  credits 

515b  Exercise  Physiology 

An  adS  an<  ed  <  i  >urse  in  exen  ise  ph\  s»  >l<  >g\ 
oriented  toward  the  acute  and  chronic  bod) 
reactions  to  exercise  and  sport.  Laboratory 
sessions  involve  group  projei  is  m  metab  > 

lism,  pulmonarx  function,  bock  composition 
and  evaluation  ol  physical  work  capa<  it\ 
Prerequisite:  215a  or  undergraduate  exercise 
physiology.  |N| 
4  credits 
fames  Johnson 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

530a  Research  and  Statistical  Methods  for 

Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  in  exer 

^  ise  and  sport  studies,  including  Statistical  meth 

ods  and  the  computet  as  a  research  tool  (M| 

i  c  redits 

Barbara  Brehm  Curtis 

TTh  9    10:20  a.m. 

[540b  Microcomputers  in  Fxerc  ise  and 
Sport  Studies] 

Examination  oi  computer  utilization  in  the 
organization  and  administration  ol  physical 
acth  u\  pn  >gram  -    The  maj<  >r  ^  i  wrse  c  i  >mp<  i 
nc-nis  me  hide-   a  )  developing  s\sk-nis  tor  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  in  a  human  perl 
mance  laboratory  setting;  and  b)  utilizing  mi 
c  roc  omputers  in  organizing  and  administer- 
ing physical  activity  programs  {Ml 
(  ^  redits 

[550a  Women  In  Sportl 

\  course  documenting  the  role  <>t  women  in 

spon  as  parallel  and  complementary  to 
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women's  place  in  society.  Contemporary 
trends  w  ill  be  linked  to  historical  and  socio- 
logical antecedents.  Focus  is  on  historical, 
contemporary  and  future  perspectives  and 
issues  in  women's  sport.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  Admission  of  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 


580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Thesis 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Thesis 

4  credits 


560a  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

Individually  arranged. 
4  credits 


590d  Thesis 

8  credits 


560b  Supervised  Teaching  in  Physical 
Education 

A  repetition  of  560a. 
4  credits 

565a  Seminar  in  Skill  Acquisition  and 
Performance 

Survey  of  topics  relevant  to  skill  acquisition 
and  performance,  including  detailed  analysis 
of  perceptual,  decision-making  and  effector 
processes.  Independent  research  required.  {N} 
4  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
W  9-10:50  a.m. 

[570a  Seminar  in  Sport  Psychology] 

An  examination  of  sport  from  a  psychological 
perspective.  Topics  include  group  processes, 
imagery,  leadership,  motivation,  perceived 
exertion,  personality,  self-efficacy,  social  fa- 
cilitation and  the  effect  of  stress  on  perfor- 
mance. Students  are  required  to  do  indepen- 
dent research.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 

575b  Sports  Medicine:  Concepts  in  Care 
and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injury 

Theory  and  practice  of  sports  medicine  with 

emphasis  on  injury  prevention,  protection 

and  rehabilitation.  Prerequisite:  210  or  the 

equivalent.  Enrollment  is  limited.  {N} 

4  credits 

Mary  O 'Carroll 

M  W  9-9:50  a.m.,  F  8-9:50  a.m. 


580a  Special  Studies 

Adapted  physical  education,  administration, 
(  urrenl  problems,  exercise  physiology,  kinesi- 
ology, motor  learning  or  other  approved  top- 
ics. I  loins  sc  heduled  individually. 
1  c  redits 
Members  of  the  Department 
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Film  Studies 


Assistant  Professors 

Deborah  Linderman,  Ph.D.  (English  Language 
and  Literature  and  Film  Studies),  Director 

Norman  Cowie,  M.F.A.  (Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Film  Video  at  the  I  niversit) 

of  Massachusetts  under  the  Five  College 
Program) 

Lecturer 

'Justin  West,  M.F.A. 


Advisers 

Mans  K.  Vaget,  Professor  ol  German 

Language  and  Literature  and  ol 

Comparative  I  iterature 
;lK\m  Flower,  Professoi  oi  English  Language 

and  Literature 
Barbara  Kelluni.  Associate  Professoi  oi  \n 
Deborah  Linderman,  Assistant  Professor  ol 

English  Language  and  Literature  and  ol 

Film  studies 


200a  Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

Examining  the  structural  attributes  of  narrative 
cinema,  this  course  will  focus  on  the  domi- 
nant model  elaborated  within  the-  American 
studio  system,  although  there  w  ill  also  be  ex 
ploration  of  alternatives  to  that  model.  The 
course  will  stress  investigation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  contemporary  theories — psy- 
choanalysis, linguistics,  feminist  and  ideologi- 
cal analysis — have  been  applied  to  cinematic 
representation,  film  has  been  a  particularly 
productive  site  for  semiotic  analysis  because  it 
activates  different  types  of  signs  (image,  voice, 
music,  text,  etc.)  and  because  the  cinema  is  a 
social  institution  with  significant  ideological 
effects.  Students  will  be  asked  to  confront  in- 
dividual films  with  the  theoretical  frameworks 
through  close  analysis.  Screening  fee.  |A) 
4  credits 

Deborah  linderman 

W  F  1:10-2:30  pan.-,  screening  times  Th  7:30 
9:30  p.m.  and  to  be  arranged 

[GER  228b  The  New  German  Cinema] 

GER  229b  Classic  German  Cinema  (1919- 
1931):  From  Caligari  to  M 

4  credits 

Roben  Davis 

W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.:  screening  M  W  7:30-9:30 

p.m. 


[231b  Great  Directors] 

A  stud}  of  representative  examples  from  one 
director's  work,  us  stylistic  and  thematic  char- 
acteristics, its  contribution  to  the  develop 
ment  of  <.  inertia,  its  cultural  and  hist< >ri<  al 

context.  {A} 
i  (  redits 

[24la  Genre/Period] 

To  be  offered  in   L995-96. 

t  ( redits 

FRN  244b  Studies  in  Genres:  French  Cin- 
ema 

»  credits 

David  Ball 

\l  \\  i   in  10:50  a  in  .  viewing  w  7  30  9  50 

p.m.,  Th  3   k50  pan 

281a  Video  Field  Production 

\n  introduction  to  video  pn  duction  w  hich 

i  liters  .i  s(  did  u\  hnical  gn  ninding  In  <  amera 
w<  >ik.  editing,  building  pk  t<  rial  ( <  >ntinuit)  and 
developing  a  narrative,  with  emphasis  « >n 
awareness  oi  the  relations  between  form  and 
content,  (lass  work  will  involve  individual  .u^\ 
group  production,  as  well  as  dia  ussion  and 
critique  Prerequisite  200a  (which  may  be 
taken  toncurreniK  >    admission  b\  permission 
of  the  instructor  Enrollment  limited  to  16.  {A} 
i  ( redits 
Justin  \\  est 

\1  \\   7:30  9:30  pm 
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291b  Experimental  Narrative 

Integrating  theory  and  production,  the  course 
will  seek  to  give  articulation  to  stories  of  dif- 
ference— whether  sexual,  ethnic,  political  or 
historical — that  have  been  displaced  or  con- 
tained by  conventional  narrative  forms.  This 
will  be  done  through  the  production  of 
counter-narrative"  projects  in  video  and/or 
film.  Course  work  will  be  structured  by  a  se- 
ries ( >f  readings,  screenings,  discussions  and 
workshops,  all  examining  the  operations  of 
conventional  cinematic  and  televisual  narra- 
tives, as  well  as  alternatives  produced  by  art- 
ists and  activists  in  photography,  film,  video 
and  television.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
work  on  individual  and  collaborative  media 
projects.  Previous  production  experience  and 
instructor's  permission  required.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16.  Screening  fee.  (E)  {A} 
4  credits 
Norman  Cowie 
To  be  arranged 

ARH  292b  Film  and  Art  History  (C) 

Topic  for  1994-95:  En-gendering  Stardom: 

The  Construction  of  Female  Personas  in  Hol- 

lywood  Film. 

4  credits 

Barbara  Kellum 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  film  M  7-9  p.m. 

349a  Women  and  Cinematic 
Representation 

Starting  with  an  interrogation  of  the  woman 
as  spectacle  in  the  classical  cinema,  the 
course  will  consider  problems  of  feminine 
spectatorship,  of  feminine  identification  with 
patriarchy's  dominant  images,  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  production  of  counter-images  and  fi- 
nally of  a  specifically  feminist  alternative  cin- 
ema. Films  will  be  accompanied  by  theoreti- 
cal and  other  readings.  Questions  of  feminine 
subjectivity  and  desire  will  be  consistently 
engaged.  Recommended  background:  at  least 
one  course-  iu  film  studies.  Screening  fee.  {A} 
4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

T  1-2:50  p.m.;  screening  times  M  W  7:30-9:30 
p.m. 

350b  Questions  of  Cinema 

Topi<  foi  1994-95:  Inventing  the  Feature 

Film.  This  is  a  historical  course  in  "early  cin- 
ema." Ii  will  stail  in  the  1890s,  tracing  the 
history  ol  film  through  works  of  Edison, 
Lumiere,  Melies,  Porter,  Griffith,  etc.,  and  end 
in  the  1920s  with  some  classical  pre  sound 


"feature"  films  of,  e.g.,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Tho- 
mas Ince  and  Maurice  Tourneur.  It  returns  to 
what  some  have  called  the  Edenic  period  of 
the  cinema,  before  the  evolution  of  the  kind 
of  cinematic  codes  that  work  to  manipulate 
the  spectator.  We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
unique  aesthetic  of  these  films,  with  the  way 
they  address  the  spectator,  with  how  space 
and  time  are  used  in  them  to  build 
noncontinuity,  discontinuity  and  finally  conti- 
nuity, with  their  processes  of  imaging  and 
narrativizing,  and  not  the  least  with  their 
conditions  of  exhibition  and  their  status  as 
commodities  in  a  complex,  high-powered 
"industry."  Screening  fee.  {A} 
4  credits 

Deborah  Linderman 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  screening  times  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

[351a  Film  Theory] 

This  course  will  survey  various  topics  in  both 
classical  and  contemporary  film  theory.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  will  engage  with 
Eisensteinian  problems  of  montage,  Bazinian 
notions  of  the  long  take  and  Kracauer's  con- 
cept of  a  national  cinema.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  will  deal  with  some  of  the  debates 
current  over  such  things  as  spectator  posi- 
tioning, mechanical  reproduction  of  art 
forms,  feminist  cinema,  narrativization  of  im- 
ages, a  materialist  avant-garde  cinema  and 
Gilles  Deleuze's  work  on  time/movement 
concepts.  There  will  be  weekly  screenings  of 
films  related  to  the  theoretical  issues.  Screen- 
ing fee.  Fulfills  film  theory  requirement  for 
the  minor.  {A} 
4  credits 

36lb  Semiotic  Perspectives  for  the 
Cinema 

Semiotics  is  the  study  of  how  meaning  is 
produced,  transmitted,  circulated  and  re- 
ceived within  culture.  This  course  will  offer 
an  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
semiotics  and  the  work  of  major  thinkers  in 
the  field.  Readings  are  heavily  theoretical  and 
are  drawn  from  areas  of  linguistics,  psycho- 
analysis, anthropology,  feminism  and  literary 
and  ideological  analysis.  The  emphasis  will 
fall  on  a  reading  of  a  select  number  of  key 
texts  by  Saussure,  Freud  and  Marx,  and  their 
subsequent  re-reading  by  Bardies,  Levi- 
Strauss,  Lacan,  Aithusser,  Foucault,  Irigaray 
and  others.  Biweekly  films  will  provide 
supplements  and  alternative  textual  in- 
stances. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
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structor.  Screening  fee  Fulfills  film  theorj  FLS  36lb  Semioti<  Perspectives  for  the 

requiremenl  for  the  minor.  (A}  (  inema 

4  credits  FRN  24  ib  I  ren<  h  (  inema 

Deborah  Linderman  1 ,1  R  22l>b  i  lassk  < German  Cinema 

Th  3-4:50  p.m.;  screening  times  W  7:30-9:30  GO\   566a  Ideology   Culture  and  Politics 

p.m.  and  Th  7:30-9:30  p.m  [ III.  3  12a  Italian  (  inema] 

GOV  366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture  and 
Politics 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 

Th  3—i:S()  p.m.;  screening  times  T  3    i:50 
p.m.  and  W  7:30-10  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

t  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

K  credits 

The  Minor 

Adviser:  Deborah  Linderman  (English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  Film  Studies). 

The  minor  in  film  studies  otters  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  film  and  film  history  in  a  coher- 

I  ent  and  structured  manner.  It  is  designed  to 

;  develop  the  student's  cinematic  literacy  based 
on  a  critical  understanding  of  the  medium,  of 
its  relationship  to  the  other  arts  and  of  film 
theory.  By  its  very  nature  a  mixed  medium, 
film  calls  for  an  interdisciplinary  and  com- 
parative approach.  This  uniqueness  of  film  as 
an  art  form  is  reflected  in  the  requirements. 


Requirements:  six  semester  courses  to  be  taken 
at  Smith  or,  by  permission  of  the  director,  else- 
where among  the  Five  College  institutions. 

Required  courses: 

FLS  200a        Introduction  to  Film  Studies 

[FLS  351a       Film  Theory] 

Electives: 

ART  292b  Film  and  Art  Hist<  >rv 

I  ITS  231b  Great  Directors] 

[FLS  241a  Genre/ Period! 

Us  281a  Video  Field  Production 

FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinematic  Repre- 
sentation 

FLS  3^010  Questions  o\~  Cinema 


21) 
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Foreign  Language  Literature 
Courses  in  Translation 


The  courses  listed  below  are  fully  described 
in  the  originating  department  or  program, 
shown  by  the  initial  three-letter  designation. 
(See  pp.  89-91  for  the  key  to  department/ 
program  designations.) 

For  other  courses  that  include  literature  in 
translation,  see  the  listings  in  Comparative 
Literature  and  Film  Studies. 


CLS  227a 
CLS  228a 
CLS  230b 
CLS  233b 


[EAL/CHI  241a 

EAL/CHI  242b 

EAL/CHI  260a 
[EAL/JPN  230b 
[EAL/JPN  250a 


Classical  Mythology 
The  Tragic  View 
The  Historical  Imagination 
Constructions  of  Gender 
and  Sexuality  in  Greco- 
Roman  Culture 

The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  From  Early  Times 

to  the  Tang] 

The  Chinese  Literary 

Tradition:  Tang  to  the 

Ch'ing 

Modern  Chinese  Literature 

Japanese  Language  and 

Culture] 

Classical  Japanese  Literature 

in  Translation] 


EAL/JPN  260b 
EAL/JPN  360a 

EAL/KOR  230a 

GER  227b 

GER  288a 

RUS  126a 

RUS  126b 

RUS  235a 
RUS  235b 
[RUS  236b 
[RUS  237a 

[RUS  239a 


Modern  Japanese  Literature 
in  Translation 

Seminar:  Images  of  Women 
in  Japanese  Literature 

Modern  and  Classical 
Korean  Literature 

Topics  in  German 

Literature:  America  and  the 

Germans 

German  Culture  and 

Society:  1870  to  the  Present 

Readings  in  19th-century 

Russian  Literature 

Readings  in  20th-century 

Russian  Literature 

Tolstoy 

Dostoevsky 

Russian  Drama] 

The  Heroine  in  Russian 

Literature  from  The  Primary 

Chronicle  to  Turgenev's  On 

the  Eve] 

Major  Russian  Writers] 
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Professors 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage,  Lie.  es  L., 

D.F..S..  Docteuren  Histoire 
•Patricia  Weed.  Ph.D. 
-{-Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph,  Ph.D. 
fames  J.  Sucre.  Ph.D. 
David  R.  Ball,  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur  en 

Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee  (French 

Language  and  Literature  and  Comparative 

Literature) 
Marilyn  Schuster,  Ph.D.  (French  Language 

and  Literature  and  Women's  Studies). 

Chair 
Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  Ph.D. 


Martine  Gantrel,  Vgregee  de  l'l  niversite, 
Docteur  de  Tn  tisieme  (  y<  le  en  I  itterature 
Francaise 

§Denise  Rochat,  Ph.D. 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Ph.D. 

tjanie  \  anpee,  Ph  1 ). 

Assistant  Professor 
Leyla  Ezdmli,  PhD 

Lecturers 

Nicole  Ball.  C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes 
Christine  Cano,  M.Phil. 
Maureen  ( rillespie,  M  \ 


Associate  Professors 

*Ann  Leone.  Ph.D. 


Visiting  Lecturer  from  the  Ecole  Normalc 
in  Paris 

Dinah  Ribard.  Agregee  de  11  niversite 


All  classes  and  examinations  in  the  depart- 
ment are  conducted  in  French  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cross-listed  courses  unless  indi- 
cated. In  all  language  courses,  slide  lectures, 
films  and  work  in  the  Center  for  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  Cultures  will  supplement  class- 
room instruction. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests  in  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete  any 
course  in  the  sequence  prior  to  230. 

Normally,  students  going  on  JYA  to  Paris  or 
Geneva  should  have  completed  a  minimum 
of  four  semesters  of  college  French,  of  which 
at  least  one  should  be  at  the  250  level  or 
above.  Qualified  students  may  apply  for  resi- 
dence in  La  Maison  Francaise.  Dawes  House. 


Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  firs!  semester 

only  of  an  introductory  language  course 

luld  Accelerated  Beginning  French 
This  course  replaces  lOOd  and  llOd 
An  accelerated  introduction  to  spoken  and 
written  French  in  which  students  develop 
oral  proficiency,  read  French  mk\ 
Francophone  texts  ^n<.\  write.   Through  the 
study  ol  videos,  recordings,  French  TV  and. 
eventually,  poems  and  short  stones,  students 
gain  an  appreciation  ol  French  culture  and 
patterns  of  thought  as  the)  develop  lluciu  \ 
in  the  language  students  go  on  to  l  rench 
22i)  or  230  and  ma)  become  eligible  for 
stuck  in  Paris  or  Geneva  their  junior  year. 
Class  meetings  tour  days  a  week  and  dail\ 
work  in  the  Center  for  Foreign  Languages 
and  Cultures  (CFLAC  I  Enrollment  limited  to 
16  per  section.  |F) 
10  credits 
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Se<     V  Nicole  Ball,  MTWF  8-8:50  a.m.;  Sec. 
B:  Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th 
a.m.;  Sec    C:  Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  W  F 

10-10:50  a.m..  T  Th  10:30-11:20  a.m.:  Sec.  1): 
Christine  Cano,  W  F  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th 

10:30-11:20  a.m. 

120a  Low  Intermediate  French 

( )ral  work  and  grammar  review.  The  course 
will  progress  from  emphasizing  listening  and 
speaking  (videos,  laboratory  exercises,  dis- 
cussion) to  reading  short  texts  and  develop- 
ing writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  two  or  three 
years  of  high  school  French.  FRN  120  is  not 
open  to  students  who  have  completed  FRN 
lOOd,  lOld,  or  HOd.  Four  class  hours  per 
week  plus  laboratory.  Enrollment  limited  to 
16  per  section.  {F} 
4  credits 
Dinah  Rihard,  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-&50 

a.m. 
Nicole  Ball,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Nicole  Ball,  MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

220a  Intermediate  French 

Comprehensive  grammar  review  through 
weekly  practice  in  writing  and  class  discus- 
sion. Texts  will  include  a  short  movie,  a  play 
and  a  novel.  Prerequisite:  three  or  four  years 
of  high  school  French,  lOOd,  lOld,  HOd,  120 
or  permission  of  the  department.  {F} 
4  credits 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett,  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 
Maureen  Gillespie,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 
Maureen  Gillespie,  MWF  1:10-2  p.m. 
Martine  Gantrel,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
Martine  Gantrel,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

220b  Intermediate  French 

A  repetition  of  220a.  {F} 

i  ( redits 

Dinah  Rihard,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

Ann  Leone,  MWF  11-1 1:50  a.m. 

255j  V Argumentation  ovale 

An  immersion  course  in  French  oral  expres- 
sion in  which  students  will  be  expected  to 
S]  ><n<  I  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day  in  class 
plus  some  time  in  the  laboratorj  studying  and 
speaking  Fren<  h  The  <  <  turse  \\  ill  use  authen- 
tic <  ultural  materials — French  television  pro- 
grams sin  h  as  round  table  discussions,  formal 
inten  iews,  intelle<  tual  ex<  hanges,  d<  acumen 
ur.   reporting  and  films  that  feature  dis<  us 
Sion,  debate  or  <  on\ers;iti<  hi      to  ;maly/e  how 
the  l  ren<  h  <  onverse,  argue,  persuade,  dis 
agree  and  agree  with  one  another  Students 


will  participate  in  a  series  of  formal  exercises, 
both  oral  and  written,  that  will  help  them 
practice  the  techniques  of  argumentation, 
discussion  and  debate.  Students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  informal  conver- 
sations, animated  by  the  instructor  and  her 
guests,  each  day  at  lunch.  Intensive  phonetic 
practice.  Prerequisites:  one  course  above 
FRN  220  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  En- 
rollment limited  to  14.  (E)  {F} 
4  credits 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby 

M  T  W  Th  F  9-1 1  a.m.  and  2:30-4  p.m.  Janu- 
ary 2  to  January  20 

300a  Advanced  Grammar  and 
Composition 

Emphasis  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  points 
of  grammar.  Weekly  compositions;  some  work 
in  phonetics;  an  initiation  to  the  art  of  transla- 
tion. Discussion  and  oral  reports  based  on 
short  texts  and  films.  Open  to  juniors  and  se- 
niors only  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  French  above  253/ 
254  (240/241  prior  to  1994-95).  {F} 
4  credits 
Patricia  Weed 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

301b  Advanced  Composition 

A  continuation  of  300a.  Emphasis  on  vocabu- 
lary building  and  development  of  prose  style 
through  weekly  compositions  or  oral  presen- 
tations. Some  text  editing;  prose  style  analy- 
sis of  major  authors  or  journalists.  Continua- 
tion of  phonetic  practice.  Occasional  films 
and  videos.  Prerequisite:  300a  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  {F} 
4  credits 

Ma  t 1  reen  ( #'///<  •sf  >  U  ? 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

Intermediate  Courses  in 
Literature  and  Culture 

[AAS  201b  The  Literature  of  French- 
Speaking  African  and  Caribbean  Peoples 
in  Translation] 

230a  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

An  introduction  to  literary  analysis,  designed 
to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression  and  ex- 
pository writing.  A  transition  from  language 
courses  to  more  advanced  courses  in  litera- 
ture and  culture.  A  student  max  take  only- 
one  section  of  230.  Prerequisite:  220  or  per- 
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mission  of  the  instructor.  (L/F} 

\  credits 

A.  Fantasy  and  Madness 

A  study  ot  the  imagination,  its  powers  and 
limits  in  the  individual  and  society,  its  role  in 
the  literary  tradition.  Such  authors  as 
Maupassant.  Supervielle,  Giraudoux,  Main 
Fournier.  {L/F} 
Mann-en  Gillespie 
M  \\  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

B.  Childhood  and  Self-Discovery 

An  examination  of  the  representation  of 
childhood  and  its  relationship  to  family,  soci- 
ety, memory,  creativity  and  self-discovery 
Readings  from  20th  century  French  and 
Francophone  authors  such  as  Colette, 
Francoise  Sagan,  Alain  Fournier,  Cocteau. 
Films  by  directors  such  as  Truttaut.  Malic  and 
others.  {L/F} 
Dinah  Ribard 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

C.  Quest  for  Identity 

Readings  in  various  genres.  Such  authors  as 
Anouilh.  loneseo.  Gide,  Duras.  {L/F} 
Lau  tvnee  Joseph 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

230b  Readings  in  Modern  Literature 

i  credits 

A.  Childhood  and  Self-Discovery 

A  repetition  of  230a  B.  {L/F} 
Christine  Cano 
M  WF  1:10-2  p.m. 

240a  Topics  in  French  and  Francophone 
Literature  and  Culture 

(Formerly  2301 

A  study  of  literary  and  cultural  topics  through 
a  variety  of  texts.  A  student  may  take  only 
one  section  of  240.  Prerequisite:  22o.  230.  or 

permission  of  the  instructor, 
t  credits 

A.  Black  Women  Writers 

Images  of  slavery,  sexuality  and  France  in  the 
works  of  contemporary  Black  women  writers 
from  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Such  authors 
as  Manama  Ba,  Manse  Conde  and  Simone 
Schwarz-Bart.  {L/F} ' 
Leyla  Ezdinli 
m'w  f  9-9:50  a.m. 


24()b  Topics  in  French  and  Francophone 

literature  and  Culture 
i  <.  redits 

A.  Men  and  Women  of  letters 
\  combination  ot  sh<  «1  literary  pie<  es  and 
personal  letters  by  well-known  19th  and 
20th-centur)  authors  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the-  relation  ( >l  personal  voice  to 
literan.  s|\le.  and  <  >n  that  <  >t  the-  authors  to 

their  times  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  Proust, 
Gide  {L/F} 
Martine  Gantrel 
TTh  9-  10:20  a.m. 

242a  Studies  in  Genres 

(Formed)  238) 

Topic  for  L994  95:  Comic  Theatre  Readings 

may  include-  medieval  farces,  as  well  as  plays 

b\   Moliere.  Beaumaic  hais.  Mussel,  lonesi  <  > 
and  Beckett,  among  others.  Prerequisite:  __". 
_!.s<).  or  permission  of  the-  instructor.  {L/F} 
t  credits 

Marie-Jose  Delage 
\1  \\  I    L0   L0:50a.m. 

244b  Studies  in  Genres:  French  Cinema 

A  survey  ot  French  Cinema  from  its  begin 
rungs  with  the  I.umicre  screenings  in  1895  to 
the  present     flic-  approach  will  be  cultural 
and  historical.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to 
develop  a  specifically  cinematic  discourse 
through  c  lose  analysis  of  individual  films. 
Works  In  directors  such  as  Vigo,  Clair, 
Renoir,  Came,  Truffaut,  Bresson,  Godard, 
Resnais.  Attendance  at  both  him  showings  is 
normally  required.  Prerequisite:  220,  230,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {L/A/F} 
\  credits 
David  Ball 

\\  \\  F  10  10:50  a  m.;  viewing  \v  7:30-9:30 
p.m..  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

251b  Contemporary  Culture:  The  French 
Press 

\n  examination  ot  contemporary  French  cul- 
ture in  periodicals  such  as  le  Monde, 
L'Express,  le  Nouvel  Observateurand  others 
Problems  including  the  role  ot  the  media, 
education  and  youth,  French  politics  and  the 
French  \iew  ot  the  I  nited  stales  will  be  aua 

lyzed.  ( >ccasionalrj  other  media  (e.g.,  televi 

sion  and  radio)  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite 

a  course-  above  ..-11  or  permission  ot  the  in 

structor.  (S/F) 

i  credits 

Dinah  Ribard,  M  \\  1'  ^  9:50  a  m  .  Martine 

Gantrel,  TTh  10:30-1 1  :50  a.m. 
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253a  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Culture  of  France 
(Formerly  2  fcOa) 

A  stuck  of  cultural  relationships  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Analysis  of  repre- 
sentative literary  texts  and  other  documents 
supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  and 
films.  Emphasis  on  culture.  Basis  for  both 
French  literature  and  French  studies  majors. 
Prerequisite:  a  course  above  220  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  {L/S/F} 
i  credits 

Lee.  T  3-3:50  p.m.:  Marie-Jose  Delage,  MWF 
9-9:50  a.m. 

253b  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Culture  of  France 

( F<  tfmerly  240b) 

A  repetition  of  253a.  {L/S/F} 

4  credits 

Lee.  T  4-4:50  p.m.;  sect.  Maureen  Gillespie,  M 

W  F  9-9:50  a.m.;  Eglal Doss-Quinby,  T  Th  9- 

10:20  a.m. 

254a  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Culture  of  France 

(Formerly  24la) 

A  stud\-  of  cultural  relationships  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  Analysis  of  representative 
literary  texts  and  other  documents  supple- 
mented by  illustrated  lectures  and  films.  Em- 
phasis on  literature.  Basis  for  both  French 
literature  and  French  studies  majors.  Prerequi- 
site: a  course  above  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  IL/S/F} 
4  credits 

Lee.  Th  4-4:50  p.m.;  Patricia  Weed,  MWF 
11-11:50  a.m. 


260b  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The 
Novel 

(Formerly  259b) 

A  repetition  of  260a.  {L/F} 

4  credits 

Nicole  Ball 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

26 la  Modern  Life:  The  French 

Experience 

(Formerly  235) 

An  introduction  to  French  culture.  The 
course  focuses  on  major  historical,  geo- 
graphical and  contemporary  cultural  realities 
and  introduces  basic  concepts  of  the  French 
perception  of  France.  Emphasis  on  20th-cen- 
tury France.  Prerequisite:  a  course  above  230 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S/F} 
4  credits 
Leyla  Ezdinli 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

CLT  265b  Literature  and  the  Holocaust 

4  credits 

David  Ball 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

CLT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 
Fiction 

4  credits 

Leyla  Ezdinli 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLT  274b  The  Garden:  Paradise  and 
Battlefield 

4  credits 

Ann  Leone 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


254b  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and 
Culture  of  France 

(Formerly  24lb) 

A  repetition  of  254a.  {L/S/F} 

4  credits 

l.o    T  .5-3:50  p.m.;  Marie-Jose  Delage,  T  Th 

1-2:20  p.m. 

26ua  Studies  in  Literary  Forms:  The  Novel 
'  Formerly  259a) 

Readings  ol  novels  from  Balzac  to  Duras. 
Well  qualified  flrsl  year  students  are  urged  to 
seek  admission  to  this  course.  Prerequisite:  .1 
( 1  >urse  at*  >ve  230  1  >r  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. {L/F} 
i  <  redits 
David  Ball 
MWF  1:10-2  p.m 


[CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

Advanced  Courses  in 
Literature  and  Culture 

Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  literature  or  cul- 
ture at  the  200  level  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

CLT  305a  Studies  in  the  Novel 

Topic  for  lWi-OS:  Politics  and  the  Novel 

4  credits 

David  I  kill 

MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 
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[310a  French  literature  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

Topic:  Erotisme  el  Courtoisie.  Through  repre- 
sentative narrative  and  lyric  texts,  tins  course 
will  explore  the  emergence,  codification  and 
eventual  degradation  ol  the  concept  of  fin' 
amors,  and  oppose  the  courtly  model  ol  love 
to  the  erotic  ism  characteristic  of  <  ertain 
genres  popularisants,  {L/FJ 
\  credits 

320a  French  Literature  of  the 
Renaissance 

An  introduction  to  the  major  authors  of  the 
l()th  century,  including  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  Rabelais,  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade 
and  Montaigne.  |L/F} 
4  credits 

Marie-Jose  Ik'lage 
M  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

[330a  French  Literature  of  the  17th 
Century] 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere:  classicism  and 
controversy.  Theatre  as  an  art  form:  the  tri- 
umph of  the  classical  aesthetic.  Theatre  as  a 
mirror  of  social  and  political  issues  such  as 
education,  the  role  of  women,  social  climbing 
and  rebellion  against  authority.  |L/F} 
4  credits 


355a  French  literature  of  the  19th 

Century  n 

Ik  Mom  a\)k\  p<  >etr\  ol  the  second  halt  ot  the 

19th  century  In  such  authors  as  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Huysmans,  Baudelaire  Mallarm€    rop 
k  s  realism;  naturalism  and  the  s^  ientifu 

awakening,  symb ilisin  and  da  aden<  e  |L/F| 
I  i  redits 

Lawrence  Joseph 
TTIi  10:30  11:50  a.m. 

360a  French  literature  of  the  20th 

Century 

A  study  ot  20th  century  writers,  their  place  In 

the  cultural  debate-  about  the-  relationship  ol 
literature  t<  >  S(  K  iet\  and  their  resp  ffise  to  cul 
tural  and  s<  k  ial  <  flanges    \uth<  us  su<  h  as 

Proust.  ( ride,  ( ii<  >n<  >  and  Y<  >un  our.  (L/F) 
i  c  redits 

Marline  Gantrel 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[365b  Francophone  Literature] 

A  stuck  of  themes  and  tonus  ot  I  ivih  h  litera 
ture  outside  <  >l  franc  e  in  their  c  ultural  and 
historical  contexts.  T<  >pu    l  ren<  h  (  anadian 
Women  Writers.  A  stud)  ot  fiction  In  some 
of  French  Canada's  major  writers  such  as 
Guevremont,  Roy,  Blais,  Hebert,  Maillet.  {L/F} 

\  c  redits 


340b  French  Literature  of  the  18th 

Century 

Topic  for  1994-95:  History  of  Ideas  and  Literary 

Forms.  How  did  French  philosophers  and  writ- 
ers define  the  Hnlightenment?  How  were  new 
ideas  (about  happiness,  freedom,  equality, 
progress)  developed  and  deployed?  Can  any  of 

the  new  ideas  of  the  Hnlightenment  lx-  consid- 
ered new  today?  What  is  the  role  of  doubt  in 

1  defining  the  Enlightenment>  Works  by  Diderot. 

:  Mont  esc  juieu.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  {L/F} 

!  4  credits 
Dinah  Ribard 

'  M  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

350b  French  Literature  of  the  19th 
Century  I 

The  romantic  revolution  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Nth  century.  Works  by  Rousseau. 
Chateaubriand,  Hugo.  Musset,  Stendhal, 
Balzac  and  others.  {L/F) 
4  credits 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett 
'  MW  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


380b  Modern  French  Culture 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Belle  Epoque  How  did 

writers  between  1885-191  *  play  with  the  no 

tion  that  the  end  1  >l  1  me  <  enturj  and  the-  begin- 
ning of  the  next  must  have  a  ( lear  meaning  tor 
the  arts  and  sn  x  ict\  ?  W  e  w  ill  c « insider  s(  K  jetal 
upheavals  as  context  and  inspiration  l<  >r  literary 
innovation,  from  Victor  Hugos  funeral  and  the 
political  farce  of  Boulangisme  to  the  Dreyfus 
affair,  the  ballets  nisses  and  the  fain  isk^  W  e 
will  read  works  b\  Apollmaire.  Huysmans, 
Colette.  Prousl  and  others,  as  well  as  journals 
and  newspaper  artik  les  ot  the  period.  (I/F) 
»  credits 
Ann  Leone 
M  W    F  10   10:50  a  in 

389b  Integrating  Course 

A  course'  tor  seniors  designed  to  coordinate- 
the  work  of  the  major  in  French  studies  The 
principal  themes  studied  will  be  landscape 
and  demography;  economic  And  social  evolu 
tion;  Christian  and  humanistic  traditions  jl/ 
H/S/F) 
i  credits 

Marie-Jose  Delage 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department; 
normally  for  junior  and  senior  majors  and  for 
qualified  juniors  and  seniors  from  other  de- 
partments. 
i  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

Seminars 

Prerequisite:  one  course  at  the  300  level. 

390a  Stylistics 

Composition,  translations,  analyses  of  various 
oral  and  written  French  styles.  {F} 
4  credits 
Patricia  Weed 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

391b  Theme  and  Form  in  French 
Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Medieval  Lyric  Poetry. 
Lyrics  of  the  troubadours  and  trouveres,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  perspective  offered 
by  the  feminine  voice,  followed  by  selected 
readings  from  representative  poets  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  including  Charles 
d'Orleans,  Christine  de  Pizan  and  Francois 
Villon.  Attention  to  the  emergence,  codifica- 
tion and  eventual  degradation  of  the  concept 
of  fin 'amors,  or  courtly  love;  the  nature  of 
poetic  invention;  the  interplay  of  structural 
and  rhetorical  conventions.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

Eglal  Doss-Quinby 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[393a  French  Thought] 

{L/F} 

4  credits 

[394a  Studies  in  19th-century  Literature] 

(L/F) 
i  <  redits 

395b  Studies  in  20th-century  Literature 

Topic  for  L994-95:  Marguerite  Duras  and 
Monique  Wittig:  Contesting  Sexuality  and 
Textuality.  We  will  study  the  fiction  and  films 
ol  Marguerite  Duras  and  Monique  Wittig, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  different  ways  they 
represent  gender  and  sexuality.  We  will  also 

|>a\  spec  ial  attention  to  the  transformation  (or 

subversion)  <>|  narrative  conventions  and 


genres  in  their  work.  {L/F} 

4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 

T  3-4:50  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 


The  Majors 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 
Study  Abroad  in  Paris  or  Geneva 

Advisers: 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett — Geneva 
Marie-Jose  Delage — Paris/Geneva 
Patricia  Weed — Paris 

Majors  in  both  French  language  and  literature 
and  French  studies  who  spend  the  year  in 
Paris  or  Geneva  will  normally  meet  certain  of 
the  requirements  during  that  year,  in  particu- 
lar the  300-level  courses  in  language. 

Normally,  students  going  on  Junior  Year 
Abroad  to  Paris  or  Geneva  should  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  col- 
lege French,  of  which  at  least  one  should  be 
at  the  250  level  or  above. 

French  Language  and  Literature 

Requirements: 

1.  The  basis  for  the  French  language  and 

literature  major:  253  or  254  [240  or  241 
prior  to  1994-95],  or  an  equivalent 
accepted  by  the  department; 

2.  Nine  additional  four-credit  courses  to  be 
taken  in  the  French  department  and 
distributed  as  follows: 

a.  300a,  followed  by  301b; 

b.  a  seminar  in  French  language, 
literature,  or  culture,  to  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year; 

c.  six  additional  semester  courses  (200- 
or  300-level),  of  which  four  must  be 
literature  courses  at  the  300  level. 

A  major  must  take  at  least  two  courses  in 
each  of  the  following  three  periods:  Middle 
Ages  Renaissance;  17th  century  18th  century; 
L9th  century  20th  century.  FRN  253  and 
above  may  count  toward  tin-  period  require- 
ments. 

Students  majoring  in  French  literature  are 
encouraged  to  take  CLT  300  Contemporary 
Literary  Theory. 
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French  Studies 

Requirements: 

1.  The  basis  for  the  French  Studies  major 
253  oris  t  [240  or  241  prior  to  L994-951, 
or  an  equivalent  accepted  by  the 

department; 
1.  Seven  four-credil  courses  in  the  French 
department  distributed  as  follows; 

a.  300a,  followed  In  301b; 

b.  389,  a  course  designed  to  coordinate 

the  work  of  the  major  in  Irene  h 
studies,  to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year; 

c.  a  300-level  course  or  a  seminar  in 
French  language,  literature,  or  culture 
to  be  taken  in  the  senior  year; 

d.  three  additional  four-credit  courses  in 
French  literature  or  culture,  of  which 
two  must  be  at  the  300  level; 

3.    Two  other  four-credit  courses  chosen  from 
the  French  department  (200-  or  300-level) 
or  from  appropriate  offerings  in  other 
departments  or  Junior  Year  Abroad 
programs  (a  list  is  available  annually  from 
the  department). 

A  major  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  each 
of  the  following  three  periods:  Middle  Ages/ 
Renaissance;  17th  century/18th  century;  19th 
century  20th  century.  FRN  253  and  above 
may  count  toward  the  period  requirements. 


lion  based  on  her  thesis  and  the-  field  in 
wIik  h  it  was  written   Pn  ispe<  tive  entrants  are 
advised  to  begin  planning  their  work  well  in 
advan<  e  and  undertake  preliminary  resean  h 

and  reading  during  tin-  se<  •  >nd  semester  <  >l 

the  nmi< >i  \e.n 

Graduate 

Adviser:  David  ball 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

Arrange -d  in  consultation  with  the-  depart- 
ment 

4  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

580d  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

i  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

5  credits 


Honors 

Director:  Martine  Gantrel. 

430d  Thesis 

(8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

H  credits 


Requirements:  a  student  eligible  for  the  hon- 
ors program  may  enter  it  as  a  junior  or  before 
the  end  of  the  second  week  of  classes  in  Sep- 
tember of  her  senior  year.  It  is  possible  to 
enter  the  honors  program  as  early  as  the-  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  junior  year.  In  addition 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  major,  the 
candidate  will  write  a  thesis  over  the  course 
of  either  one  or  two  semesters.  A  one-semes- 
ter thesis  is  due  in  the  first  week  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  senior  year.  A  tWO-se- 
Imester  thesis  is  due  by  April  15  of  the  senior 
year.  In  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year,  the  candidate  will  take  an  oral  examina- 
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Geology 


Professors 

H.  Robert  Burger,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
*H.  Allen  Curran,  Ph.D. 
Brian  White,  Ph.D. 
tjohn  B.  Brady,  Ph.D. 
Robert  M.  Newton,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Ann  Moss  Burger,  M.A. 

Research  Associate 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein,  Ph.D. 


Students  contemplating  a  major  in  geology 
should  elect  Ilia  or  b  or  108b  and  see  a  de- 
partmental adviser  as  early  as  possible.  All 
100-level  courses  may  be  taken  without  pre- 
requisites. 

[105a  Natural  Disasters:  Understanding 
and  Coping] 

An  analysis  of  several  types  of  hazards 
(earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  landslides, 
floods,  meteorite  impacts  and  severe 
weather),  the  current  status  of  predicting  di- 
sasters, how  to  minimize  their  impact,  the 
effect  of  disasters  on  the  course  of  human 
history  and  the  record  of  past  great  disasters 
in  myth  and  legend.  Intended  for  nonscience 
majors.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 

108b  Oceanography 

An  introduction  to  the  global  marine  envi- 
ronment, with  emphasis  on  seafloor  dynam- 
i(  s.  submarine  topography  and  sediments. 
the  nature  and  circulation  of  oceanic  waters, 
coastal  processes,  marine  biologic  productiv- 
ity and  pollution  and  exploitation  of  the 
o<  eans  1>\  humans   (  )ne  field  trip  to  the  Mas 
sachusetts  coast  and  one  optional  oceano- 
graphi(  training  cruise.  Enrollment  limited  to 
60.  |N| 
i  ( redits 
.  [lien  Curran 


MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m.  or  T 
1-3:50  p.m.  or  W  1:10-4  p.m.  or  Th  1-3:50 
p.m. 

109b  The  Environment 

A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between 
various  elements  of  the  earth's  environment 
and  human  activity.  Topics  include  effects  of 
acid  rain,  groundwater  and  surface  water 
pollution,  global  climate  change,  geologic 
hazards  and  land-use  planning.  |N} 
4  credits 
Robert  Newton 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

An  exploration  of  the  new  concepts  that  pro- 
vide a  unifying  explanation  for  the  causes  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eaiptions  and  the 
formation  of  mountains,  continents  and 
oceans.  A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  life  on 
earth,  the  patterns  of  evolution  and  extinc- 
tion in  plants  and  animals  and  the  rise  of 
humans.  Labs  and  field  trips  in  the  local  area 
will  examine  evidence  tor  ancient  volcanoes. 
earthquakes,  rivers,  ice  ages  and  dinosaur 
habitats.  {N} 
4  credits 

Benja m in  Greo istt 'in 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50  p.m.  or  W 
1:10-4  p.m.  or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 
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111b  Introduction  to  Earth  History 

A  repetition  of  11  la.  {N} 

4  credits 

Benjamin  Greenstein 

M  \V  F  11  a  rn.-l.Mn  p.m.;  lab  M  L:10    i  p  in 

or  Th  1-3:50  p.m. 

221a  Mineralogy 

Elements  ot  crystallography  and  crystal  chem 
istr\ ;  principles  of  optical  mineralogy,  \  -ray 
diffraction  and  spectroscopy;  identification 
and  pangeneses  o\  the  common  rock-form- 
ing and  minerals.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  b,  or 
l()Sb.  Enrollment  limited  to  28.  {N} 
I  credits 
Shield  Seaman 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  T  MO-t  p.m.  or  Th 
1:1<>-1  p.m. 

222b  Petrology 

Petrology  and  petrography  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks;  origin,  crystallization  and 
differentiation  of  magma:  controlling  factors 
of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite:  221a.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  28.  {N} 
4  credits 
John  Cheney 
t  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  Th  1:10-4  p.m. 

231a  Invertebrate  Paleontology  and 
Paleoecology 

A  study  of  the  major  groups  of  fossil  inverte- 
brates including  their  phylogenetic  relation- 
ships, paleoecology  and  biostratigraphic  im- 
portance. Special  topics  include  speciation. 
functional  adaptations,  paleoenvironments, 
consideration  of  the  earliest  forms  of  life  and 
the  record  of  extinctions.  Prerequisite:  Ilia 
or  b,  or  108b;  open  without  prerequisite  to 
majors  in  biological  sciences.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  14.  |N} 
4  credits 

Benja  min  Greenstei  1 1 
M  WE  11  a.m -12: 10  p.m.;  lab  \\    1:10-4  p.m. 

232a  Sedimentology 

A  study  of  modern  sediments,  sedimentary 
processes  and  primary  sedimentary  struc- 
tures, and  an  analysis  of  ancient  analogues 
preserved  in  the  sedimentary  rock  record. 
Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b.  or  108b.  Enrollment 
limited  to  28.  {N} 
4  credits 
Brian  White 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  Tor  Th  1:10-4  pm 


[235j  Scanning  Electron  MicrcMCOpi  and 
Energy  Dispersive  \  Ka>  Microanalysis] 

An  introduction  to  the-  principles  and  practice 
<  >t  sc  arming  ele<  tn  >n  mi<  n  ist « >p\  and  energy 
dispersive  X  ray  microanalysis  with  emphasis 
on  biological  and  geological  applications 
I  opics  c  <  >\  ered  in  le<  ture  and  laborau  >r\  in- 
clude electron  optics,  instrumeni  design 
erational  parameters,  interpretation  ot  micro- 
graphs, specimen  preparation,  photographic 
processes  a\u\  acquisition  and  processing  <>t 
X  ray  spectra  Independent  research  projects 
applying  scanning  electron  microscopy  a\k\ 
or  X-ray  microanalysis  will  be-  carried  out  by 

students,  lour  three-hour  lectures  and  daily 
laboratory  work,  including  discussions  and 
demonstrations.  Two  weeks.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  12.  No  prerequisites  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  (E)|N| 
l  ( redii 

24  lb  Structural  Geology 

The  stuck  and  interpretation  of  rock  struc- 
tures, with  emphasis  on  the  mechanics  ( ,( 
deformation,  behavior  oi  rock  mate-rials  jnd 
methods  ot  analysis  Prerequisite:  1 1  La  or  b, 
or  any  200-level  geology  course  Enrollment 
limited  to  28.  {N} 

1  c  reclits 

Robert  Burger 

M  \\   1   9-^9:50  a.m.;  lab  T  l-»  p.m. 

251b  Geomorphology 

The  stuck'  of  landforms  and  their  significance 
in  terms  ot  the  processes  that  form  them    Se- 
lected reference  is  made  to  examples  in  the 
New  England  region  and  the  classic  land- 
forms  of  the  world.  Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b, 
or  108b.  Enrollment  limited  to  28.  |N| 
t  c  redits 
Robert  Newton 
M  \\   F  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1  10-4  p.m. 

[270j  Carbonate  Systems  and  Coral  Reefs 

of  the  Bahamas] 

A  field-Oriented  course  to  examine  in  detail 

the  diverse  carbonate  sediment-producing, 
modern  environments  typical  ol  the  Bahama 
Islands,  including  a  variety  oi  shallow 
subtidal  shelf  environments,  coral  reefs,  la- 
goons, beaches,  dunes  and  lakes  The  Qua- 
ternary n  k  ks  that  c  ap  the  islands  w  ill  be 
studied  to  establish  paleoem  nonmental  ana- 
logues to  the  modern  em  ironments  And  to 
understand  better  the  processes  that  modify 
sediments  in  the  transition  to  the  rock  record 
Students  will  conduct  an  individual  or  small 
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group  project.  Prerequisites:  completion  of  an 
introductory-level  geology  course  and  permis- 
sion of  the  Instructors.  Enrollment  limited  to 
16.  To  be  ottered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
i  ( redits 
Allen  Curran,  Brian  White 

PPL  303b  Seminar  in  Public  Policy  for 
Marine  and  Coastal  Resources 

309a  Groundwater  Geology 
A  study  of  the  occurrence,  movement  and 
exploitation  of  water  in  geologic  materials. 
Topics  include  well  hydraulics,  groundwater 
chemistry,  the  relationship  of  geology  to 
groundwater  occurrence,  basin-wide  ground- 
water development  and  methods  of  artificial 
recharge.  Prerequisites:  Ilia  or  b  and  MTH 
Ilia  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  14.  {N} 
4  credits 
Robert  Newton 
M  \Y  F  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1:10-4  p.m. 

311a  Environmental  Geophysics 

Theory  and  environmental  applications  of 
geophysical  techniques  including  reflection 
and  refraction  seismology,  gravimetry,  electri- 
cal resistivity  and  magnetics.  Extensive  field- 
work  including  delineating  aquifer  geom- 
etries, determining  buried  landfill  boundaries 
and  mapping  leachate  plumes.  Prerequisites: 
Ilia  or  b,  two  geology  courses  at  the  inter- 
mediate level,  and  MTH  Ilia  or  b.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  12.  {N} 
4  credits 
Robert  Burger 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m.;  lab  M  1-4  p.m. 

334b  Carbonate  Sedimentology 

A  detailed  study  of  the  formation,  deposition, 
lithification  and  diagenesis  of  carbonate  sedi- 
ments. Topics  include  modern  carbonate- 
producing  environments  and  the  history  of 
<  arbonate  rocks  from  the  Precambrian  to  the 
present.  Class  meetings  will  include  faculty 
and  student  presentations  and  practical  work 
with  thin  sections  and  hand  samples.  One 
weekend  tic-Id  trip  to  classic  carbonate  locali- 
ties in  \rw  York  State-.  Prerequisite:  232a. 
Enrollmenl  limited  to  1  i.  |N} 
i  <  redits 
Brian  White 
\\    1  10    i  pin  .  Hi  7  10  p.m. 

361  b  Tectonics  and  Earth  History 

\  stud)  <  >1  the  interne  ti<  ins  between  global 
in  t<  >nu  pn  x  esses,  i  ( mtinental  growth  and 


evolution,  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
marine  basins  and  the  history  of  life  as  re- 
vealed in  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  planet 
Earth.  Prerequisites:  all  intermediate-level 
required  courses  in  geology,  any  of  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  {N} 
4  credits 

Benjamin  Greenstein  and  Brian  White 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

400a  Advanced  Work  or  Special 
Problems  in  Geology 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  department. 

Proposals  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 

project  director  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 

of  classes. 

2  or  4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

400b  Advanced  Work  or  Special 
Problems  in  Geology 

2  or  4  credits 

For  additional  offerings  in  geochemistry,  see 
Five  College  Course  Offerings  by  Five  Col- 
lege Faculty. 


The  Major 


Advisers:  for  the  class  of  1995,  Benjamin 
Greenstein;  for  the  class  of  1996,  Robert 
Newton;  for  the  class  of  1997,  Brian  White: 
for  the  class  of  1998,  Allen  Curran. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Brian  White. 

Basis:  Ilia  orb,  or  108b. 

Requirements:  eight  semester  courses  above 
the  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  232a,  24lb,  251b,  and  two  addi- 
tional courses  at  the  advanced  level  (one  of 
which  must  be  36lb).  Majors  planning  for 
graduate  school  will  need  introductory 
courses  in  other  basic  sciences  and  math- 
ematics. Prospective  majors  should  see  a  de- 
partmental adviser  as  early  as  possible. 

A  summer  field  course  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  all  majors  and  is  a  requirement 
tor  admission  to  some  graduate  programs. 
Majors  may  petition  the  department  to  have 
a  summer  field  course  substitute-  for  the  re- 
quiremenl  of  a  second  advanced-level 

course- 
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The  Minor 

Advisers:  same  as  tor  the  major. 

Many  emphases  are  possible  within  the  geol 

bgy  minor.  For  example,  a  student  interested 
in  eanh  processes  and  history  might  lake 
Ilia  orb,  231a,  232a.  251b,  36lb,  and  an 
elective  course.  A  student  concerned  about 
environmental  and  resource  issues  might  take 
Ilia  orb.  L08b,  L09b,  221a.  I.^a,  and  309a. 
Students  contemplating  a  minor  in  geology 
should  see  a  departmental  adviser  as  earl)  as 
possible  to  develop  a  minor  course  program. 
This  program  must  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
partment for  approval  no  later  than  the  be 
ginning  of  the  senior  year. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
11  la  or  b,  or  108b  and  a  total  of  no  more 
than  three  courses  at  the  100  level. 


Honors 


Director:  Benjamin  Greenstein. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Basis:  Ilia  orb,  or  108b. 

Requirements:  seven  semester  courses  above 
the  basis  and  including  the  following:  221a, 
222b,  231a,  232a,  24lb,  251b,  and  36lb.  An 
honors  project  (430d  or  432d)  pursued  dur- 
ing the  senior  year.  Entrance  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
Presentation  and  defense  of  the  thesis 

Field  Experiences 

The  department  regularly  sponsors  an  inter- 
term  course  in  the  Bahamas  to  study  modern 
and  ancient  coral  reels  and  carbonate  envi- 
ronments. The  facilities  of  the  Bahamian 
Field  Station  on  San  Salvador  Island  are  used 
during  this  field  trip. 
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German  Studies 


Professors 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget,  Ph.D.  (German  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Literature) 
fjocelyne  Kolb,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

§Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt,  Ph.D. 

Gertraud  Gutzmann,  Ph.D. 

Joseph  George  McVeigh,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


Assistant  Professor 

Sunka  Simon,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

Ernestine  Stieber,  M.A. 

Lecturer  and  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and 
Cultures 

Robert  Chapin  Davis,  Ph.D. 


Students  who  enter  with  previous  preparation 
in  German  will  be  assigned  to  appropriate 
courses  on  the  basis  of  a  placement  examina- 
tion. 

Students  who  receive  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  test  may  not  apply  that 
credit  toward  the  degree  if  they  complete  for 
credit  any  100-level  German  course  (lOOd, 
HOd,  120a). 

Students  who  plan  to  major  in  German  Litera- 
ture Studies  or  German  Culture  Studies  or 
\\  h< )  wish  to  spend  the  junior  year  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  should  take  German  in  the 
first  two  years.  Courses  in  European  history 
and  in  other  literatures  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

German  Language 


gradual  acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and 
writing  German.  |F} 
8  credits 

Ernestine  Stieber,  MTWF  8-8:50  a.m.;  Jo- 
seph McVeigh,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4- 
4:50  p.m. 

HOd  Accelerated  Elementary  German 

An  intensive  introduction  to  spoken  and  writ- 
ten German.  Emphasis  in  the  first  semester  i  >n 
development  of  oral  proficiency  and  a  gradual 
acquisition  of  skills  in  reading  and  writing  ( ier- 
man.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  equally 
to  reading  and  discussion  in  German  of  se- 
lected short  stories  by  modem  German  writers 
and  to  a  review  of  grammar  with  additional 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 
Three  semesters'  credit.  Six  class  hours.  {F} 
12  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m..  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


Credil  is  not  granted  tor  the  first  semester 

only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

1  ()()d  Elementary  German 

An  introduction  to  spoken  and  written  Ger- 
man, presenting  practical  vocabulary  and  ba- 
sic expressions  used  in  conversational  prac- 
li<  e,  simple  written  exen  ises  ;md  listening 

and  reading  i « >mprehension.  Emphasis  on 
development  ol  oral  proficiency  as  well  as 


120a  Intermediate  German  I 

Comprehensive  grammar  review  and  vo- 
cabulary building.  Introduction  to  contempo- 
rary German  culture  through  literary  texts 
with  additional  practice  in  speaking,  writing 
and  aural  comprehension.  Prerequisite:  two 
entrance-  units  or  lOOd.  {F} 
4  credits 

/eve/;/)  McVeigh,  MWF1I  a.m.-12:10  pan. 
Gertraud  Gutzmann,  M  W  F  1:10-2:20  p.m. 
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220a  Intermediate  German  II 
Emphasis  on  developing  reading  skills,  pio 
gressing  to  extended,  unedited  literary  and 
journalistic  texts.  Discussion  ol  topics  in  m<>d 
em  Gennan  culture  and  literature.  Regular 
practice  in  composition  Prerequisite:  l  lOd, 
12()a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (F( 
A  credits 

Ernestine  Stieber 
M  W  F  11  a .m.-12:l()  p.m. 

220b  Intermediate  German  n 

A  repetition  of  220a.  {F} 
A  credits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

221a  Conversation  and  Composition 

Intensive  practice  of  spoken  German  with 
special  attention  to  conversational  strategies 
and  idiomatic  expression.  Weekly  assign- 
ments in  various  forms  of  writing,  such  as  the 

business  and  personal  letter,  vita,  diary  and 

essay.  {F} 

4  credits 

Hans  R.  \  laget 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  pan. 

221b  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  repetition  of  221a.  |F) 
4  credits 

i  Gertraud  Gutzmann 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

340a  Advanced  Studies  in  Translation 
and  Style 

Analysis  of  prose  texts  from  a  wide  range  of 
fields  relating  to  Gennan  studies;  writing  of 
scholarly  German;  topics  in  advanced  style, 

;  idiom  and  syntax;  German-English  and  En- 
glish-German translation.  Prerequisite:  one 

'  300-level  course  or  permission  of  the  instruc  - 
tor.  {F} 

j  4  credits 
HansR.  Vaget 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

German  Literature  and 
Culture 


225a  Readings  in  German  Literature 

An  introduction  to  Gennan  literature  with 
j  attention  to  literary  form  and  literary  analysis; 
designed  to  develop  skills  in  oral  expression 
and  expository  writing.  Prerequisite:  221a  or 


b  i >i  permission  <>i  the  instnu  u >i   |F| 

i  i  redits 

Gertraud  Gutzmann 

I  Th  9  10:20a  m 

22(>b  Readings  in  German  Culture 

\  survey  i  >i  the  cultural,  s<  cial,  economic  and 
politic  .il  deveh  »pmenl  <>l  the  <  rerman  spr.ik 
ing  countries  from  the  eari)  Middle  Vgesto 
the-  end  ol  W<  >iKI  W  .u  II   w  lth  emphasis  on 
the  events  and  a<  hievements  of  the-  last  200 
vears  (Enlightenment,  Goethezeit,  the-  19th 
century,  the  Wilhelminian  1  ra,  the-  \\  eimar 
Republic .  the-  Thml  Rei<  h.  with  a  brid  expl(  i 
ration  ol  developments  after  1945);  sour-  at 
tention  will  Ik-  paid  i<>  the-  High  Middle  \ 
the  Reformation,  the  Baroque  Vge  Prerequi 
sites  221  or  22^  oi  permission  <>t  the-  instru< 
tor.  {L/FI 
i  credits 
Michael  Hayse 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

301b  Literary  Forms  and  Genres 

The  development  ol  one-  ol  the  major  genres 

in  its  cultural  context:  poetry,  drama  (Lustpiel, 
Trauerspiel,  Geschichtsdrama),  narrative  (  Vo 
velle,  Bildungsroman,  Eheroman, 
Autobiographic)  Topic  for  1994-95: 
Geschichtsdrama.  Representative  examples  ol 
the  genre  from  the  18th— 20th  centimes;  the 
focus  will  he  on  the  development  ol  the 
genre  and  on  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
history.  Schiller.  Kleist.  Biichner,  Brecht, 
Durrenmatt.  Prerequisite:  22^  or  permission 

of  the-  instructor.  (I7FI 

i  credits 

Hans  Vaget 

M  WF  11  a.m-12:lo  p.m 

[332a  The  Age  of  Goethe] 

The  course  will  alternately  concentrate  on 
Aufkldrung,  Sturm  und Drangznd  Weimarer 
Klassik.  Topic  foi  1995  96  Aufkldrung  To 

what  extenl  arc-  the  ideas  of  this  period  the 
source  and  anticipation  oi  main  ideas  we  call 

"modern"?  This  question  will  arise-  repeatedly 
as  we-  read  texts  principally  In  Lessing 
(Nathan  der  u  eise,  I  >>nli<<  Galotti,  Minna  ran 
Barnbelm,  Fabeln,  short  piece-s  on  philoso 

pin  and  literary  theory  '.  augmented  In  writ 
ings  ( >t  |(  ihann  (  hrisfc  >ph  ( .<  >ttsv  hed,  Luise 
(  k  itts^  hed,  Kant.  S(  iphie  \  <  m  la  R<  k  he  and 
Wieland  some-  time  will  also  Ix-  devoted  to 
the  Enlightenment  in  other  European  conn 
tries.  To  Ik-  offered  in  1995-96  U7F} 

A  credits 
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[334b  Romanticism] 

The  development  of  the  literary  Romantic 
movement;  the  figure  of  the  artist;  the  role  of 
women;  the  discover}  of  "folk"  poetry;  the 
emergence  of  nationalism.  Representative 
works  by  authors  such  as  Novalis,  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  Holderlin,  Kleist,  Karoline 
von  Giinderode,  E.T.A.  Hoffmann. 
Eichendorff.  To  be  ottered  in  1995-96.  {L/F} 
i  ( redits 

335a  Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

A  study  of  the  major  literary  movements  in 
their  historical  setting,  from  the  wars  of  lib- 
eration to  the  Wilhelminian  Empire.  The 
course'  will  focus  on  movements  such  as 
Young  Germany,  Poetic  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism. A  consideration  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: political  opposition  and  social  commit- 
ment; the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1848; 
nationalism  and  unification.  Representative 
texts  by  some  of  the  major  19th-century  fig- 
ures will  he  studied  in  their  literary  and  his- 
torical contexts.  Heine.  Biichner,  Grillparzer, 
1  )n  )ste-I  liilshoff,  Keller,  Meyer,  Raabe, 
Fontane,  Nietzsche.  {L/F} 
t  credits 
Hans  R.  Vaget 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

336b  Twentieth-Century  Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Early  20th  Century. 
Continuity  and  innovation  against  the  irrup- 
tions of  recent  German  history.  The  course 
will  address  the  modernism  of  Vienna  around 
1900,  Expressionism  and  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic   Works  by  authors  such  as  Schnitzler, 
Wedekind,  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann, 
Kafka,  Fleitzer,  Lasker-Schiiler.  {L/F} 
i  <  redits 
Sigrid  Lange 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

351b  Senior  Seminar:  Major  Authors 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Goethe.  Readings  of  rep- 
resentative texts  h\  Goethe:  poetry,  drama. 
narrative,  s<  ience,  theory .  letters,  autobiogra- 
phy, travel,  conversations.  {L/F} 
i  i  redits 
l Icius  A'  \  agel 
W  \\    I   in  2:30  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

Arranged  in  ( onsultation  \\  ith  the  depart- 
ment. Admission  tor  senior  majors  In  permis 
sion  ot  the  department 
i  ( redits 


404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

5  credits 

Courses  in  English 

227b  Topics  in  German  Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  America  and  the  Ger- 
mans. This  c<  >urse  will  examine  the  bilateral 
influences  of  German  culture  in  America  and 
American  culture  in  Gennan-speaking  lands 
with  a  particular  focus  on  the  last  150  years. 
After  surveying  patterns  of  German  emigra- 
tion to  the  U.S.  between  the  17th  century 
and  the  post-World  War  II  period,  questions 
of  cultural  assimilation,  cultural  maintenance, 
ethnic  identity  among  German-Americans 
and  the  changing  image  of  Germany  and 
German-Americans  in  the  American  media 
will  be  addressed.  Also  examined  will  be 
perceptions  of  America  and  American  cul- 
tural influences  in  German-speaking  lands  in 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Knowledge  of 
German  not  required.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Joseph  McVeigh 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[228b  The  New  German  Cinema] 

Representative  films  of  the  New  Gennan  Cin- 
ema (1962-present)  as  examples  of  innova- 
tive filmmaking  in  Europe.  Cinematic  repre- 
sentations of  history;  the  role  of  women  in 
postwar  Germany.  Knowledge  of  film  and  of 
German  is  not  required,  although  back- 
ground in  either  would  be  useful.  Films  by 
Fassbinder,  Herzog,  Kluge,  Schlondorff, 
Trotta.  W'enders,  Bruckner.  Sanders-Brahms. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
4  credits 

229b  Classic  German  Cinema  (1919- 
1931):  From  Caligari  toAf 

A  study  of  representative  German  films  from 
Germany's  "Golden  Age"  with  emphasis  on 
investigating  historical  and  sociological  back- 
ground; influence  oi  Expressionisl  theater; 
advent  ot  sound;  changing  role  ot  women; 
genesis  ot  horror,  action  and  Utopian  film; 
influence  en  \c\\  German  Cinema  and  con- 
temporary popular  culture.  Knowledge  of 
him  A\n\  ol  German  is  not  required,  although 
background  in  either  would  he  useful,  films 
In   Lang,  Murnau,  Pabst,  Sternberg.  Wegener 
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md  Wiene.  Opportunity  to  work  in  <  I  l.\« 
vith  interactive  video  for  sequence  analysis 
ind  influence  stud)  projects  Screening  fee 

E)  |H/A| 

i  credits 

Robert  Davis 

X  F  l  10-2:30  pin  .  screening  W  w  1 

xm. 

>88a  German  Culture  and  Society:  1870 
o  the  Present 

V  study  of  the  social,  political  and  cultural 
levelopmenl  ofGennany  since  L870,  And  in 

particular  the  role  of  literature,  theatre,  film, 
he  press  and  popular  culture.  The  course 
vill  address  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
Xeimar  Republic,  the  Holocaust  and  the  cli\  i- 
•ion  and  unification  ofGennany  since  1945 
L/H} 
i  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
r  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

CLT  251b  Portraits  of  the  Artist] 
Representations  of  the  artist  and  of  the  cre- 

Uive  process  from  Romanticism  to  the 
xesent  in  a  variety  of  genres:  novella,  drama. 
)pera.  film.  Texts  by  Freud.  Nietzsche. 
<ohut.  Goethe,  Wagner.  Ibsen.  DeVigny,  Th. 
Mann.  Kafka.  Shaffer,  Osborne  and  others. 
i  credits 

CLT  259a  Realism 

LI 

i  credits 

Eertraud  Gutzmann 

I'Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLT  36 la  The  Faust  Myth] 

CLT  375b  The  Fiction  of  Letters 
cX'orks  by  "the  Portuguese  Nun,"  Samuel 
Richardson.  Laclos,  Goethe,  Kafka.  Manuel 
ftiig,  Alice  Walker  and  Jacques  Derrida.  {L} 

i  credits 
Sunka  Simon 
YTh  3-t:^<)  pan. 

FLS  231b  Great  Directors] 

FLS  24 la  Genre/Period] 


The  Major 


\dviser:  Gertraud  Gutzmann 


Adviser  tor  Stud\  Ahmad:      6eph  McVeigh 

The-  Department  of  Gennan  Studies  ofl 

two  possible-  tracks  within  the  major  German 
Literature  Studies  and  German  Culture  stud- 
ies, with  the-  following  requirements: 

Gennan  Literature  Studies 

This  track  requires  nine  courses  above  the 
basis  ot  220  M  or  b)  or  the  equivalent.  The 
nine  courses  must  include 
two  of  the  following  courses:  221  (a  orb), 

.  or  iiob 
oneofthe  following  courses  in  English:  22~b. 
228bl,  229b  2  -  231bl,  [FLS  24lal, 

[CLT251H,  (II  _  or<  1.1 

375b 
each  ( A  the  f<  >ll(  >w  ing  c  <  curses:  3< '  1  b,  [332a], 

[334b]oi  Mb 

German  Culture  Studies 

This  major  requires  10  courses  above  the  ba- 
sis ot  22'  I  m  or  bi  or  the  equivalent.  Thn 
the  10  required  courses  must  Ix*  taken  out- 
side the  Department  <>t  German  studies  and 
should  contain  a  substantial  component  fo- 
cusing on  German  culture  and  society.  The 
three  courses  nved  not  be  from  the  same 
department,  but  must  Ix-  related  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  major  adviser  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  German  studies  prior  t<>  enrollment 
in  the  course.   The  10  courses  must  include 
owe  of  the  following  courses  221  (a  orb)  or 

226b 

one  of  the  following:  227b,  [228b],  229b, 

is  2Mb     us  241a],  [CLT251bl, 

CLT2S9a.  [CLT  36la]  or  (  1  I 
//roof  the  following:  301b,  [332al,  [334b], 

335a  or  336b 
each  of  the  following  courses  51b 

three  related  courses  above  the  100-level 

from  outside  the  Department,  provided 

they  have  a  substantial  German  com; 

nent,  and  are  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  Department's  major  adviser. 

The  Minor 

Adviser:  Gertraud  Gutzmann 

German  Literature  Studies 

The  minor  m  German  Literature  Studies 
quires  six  courses  above  the-  basis  ot  2_ 
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or  h)  or  the  equivalent.  The  six  courses  must 

include: 

two  of  the  following  courses:  221  (a  or  b), 

225a  or  226b 
301b 
two  of  the  following  courses:  1332a],  [334b], 

335a,  336b.  340a  or  351b 
one  of  the  following  courses  in  English:  227b, 

[228b],  229b,  288a,  [FLS  231b],  [FLS  241a], 

[CLT  251b],  [CLT  36la]  or  CLT  375b 

German  Culture  Studies 

The  minor  in  German  Culture  Studies  re- 
quires six  courses  above  the  basis  of  220  (a 
or  b)  or  the  equivalent.  Two  of  the  six  re- 
quired courses  must  be  taken  outside  the  De- 
partment of  German  Studies  and  should  con- 
tain a  substantial  component  focusing  on 
German  culture  and  society.  The  outside 
courses  need  not  be  from  the  same  depart- 
ment but  they  must  be  above  the  100-level 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  minor  adviser 
of  the  Department  of  German  Studies  prior  to 
enrollment  in  the  course.  The  six  courses 
must  include: 
one  of  the  following  courses:  221  (a  or  b)  or 

225a 
226b 
one  of  the  following  courses:  301b,  1332a], 

[334b],  335a,  336b,  340a,  351b 
one  of  the  following  courses:  227b,  [228b], 
229b,  288a,  [FLS  231b],  [FLS  24la],  [CLT 
251b],  [CLT  36la]  or  CLT  375b 
two  related  courses  from  outside  the  Depart- 
ment, provided  they  have  a  substantial 
German  component,  are  above  the  100- 
level,  and  are  selected  in  consultation  with 
the  Department's  minor  adviser. 

Honors 

Director:  Joseph  McVeigh. 

430d  Thesis 

H  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  for  the  major. 
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Professors 

"Peter  Niles  Rowe,  Ph.D. 

Philip  Green,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson.  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  Ph.D. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein,  Ph.D. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Ph.D..  Chair 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg,  Ph.D.  (Government 

and  Women's  Studies) 
Donald  C.  Baumer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 
Walter  Morris-Hale,  Ph.D. 
[Patrick  Coby,  Ph.D. 
Dennis  Yasutomo,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 
Howard  Gold,  Ph.D 
Velma  1    Garcia,  Ph  D 
•Elizabeth  Doheity,  Ph.D. 
Gregory  white.  Ph  D 
l.uan  Troxel.  Ph.D 

Instructor 

Alice  1.    Hearst.  ID. 

Lecturers 

Ia-o  Weinstein,  Ph  1) 
Stanley  Rothman,  Ph  1) 

John  Garofano 

loan  Landes 


Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
'Robert  Hauck,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  in  Social  Sciences 
Molrj  Jahnige  Robins  >n,  M  \ 


For  first-year  students  in  their  first  semester. 

Admission  to  200-level  courses  is  (>nh  b\  per- 
lission  of  the  instructor. 

Seminars  require  the  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  ordinarily  presume  as  a  prerequisite- 
an  intermediate  course  in  the  same  field. 


challenges  mounted  by  Third  World  scholars 

and  feminists 

Donna  Divine  and  Members  of  the 

Department 

Lee.  TTh  11-11:50  a  m  .  dis  Th  1-1:50  p.m.. 

Th  2-2:50  p.m  .  F  9  ,)^"  a  m  .  1    10-10:50 

a.m..  F  11-11:50  a.m.,  F  l  10  2  p.m. 


lOOd  Introduction  to  Political  Science 
Students  considering  a  government  major  are 

encouraged  to  take  GOV  100  in  their  first  or 
second  year. 

First  semester,  a  study  of  the  leading  ideas  of 

the  Western  political  tradition.  Two  lectures  m^\ 

one  discussion.  This  is  a  full-year  course.  {S} 

8  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg  and  Members  of  the 

Department 

Lee.  TTh  11-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  Th  1-1:50  p.m., 

Th  2-2:50  p.m..  F  9-9:50  a.m..  F  10-10:50 

a.m..  F  11-11:50  a.m..  P  1:10-2  p.m. 

(econd semester:  A  studs  of  the  ideas  underly- 
ing the  social  sciences  and  the  criticisms  and 


190a  Introduction  to  Statistics  for 
Political  Scientists 

The  fundamental  problems  in  summarizing, 
interpreting  and  analyzing  empirical  data 
Topics  include  research  design,  descriptive 
statistics,  sampling,  significance  tests,  correla- 
tion and  regression  Special  attention  will  lx- 
paid  to  survey  data  and  to  data  analysis  using 
computer  software    applications  and  readings 
will  draw  on  data  from  American  politics, 
comparative  politics  and  international  rela- 
tions. |S/M| 
i  ^  redits 

Howard  Gold  (Government),  Molly  Robinson 
(Sot  ml  St  ient  es  > 
\1  w   11  .i  m    12  in  p  m  .  lab  to  be  arranged 
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American  Government 

200b  American  Government 

A  study  o\'  the  politics  and  governance  in  the 
I  Fnited  Males.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  major  institutions  of  American  government 
and  their  interaction  in  the  determination  of 
public  policy.  {S} 
\  credits 

Donald  Baumer 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

201a  American  Constitutional 
Interpretation 

The  study  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  docu- 
ments and  other  writings  dealing  with  Consti- 
tutional theory  and  interpretation.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  understanding  the  institu- 
tional role  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Suggested 
preparation:  200  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Not  open  to  first-year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

202b  American  Constitutional  Law:  The 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment 

Fundamental  rights  of  persons  and  citizens  as 
interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Not 
open  to  first-year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 
Alice  Hearst 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[203a  American  Political  Parties] 

An  examination  of  the  contribution  of  parties 
to  political  representation  and  to  the  governing 
process.  Opportunities  for  fieldwork,  including 
participation  in  a  local  campaign.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1995-96.  {S} 
i  <  redits 
Donald  Robinson 

204a  Urban  Politics 

This  course  examines  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  political  communities  in  metropolitan 

areas  in  the-  United  States,  with  specific  refer- 
ent e  t<  i  the  experien<  es  <  >l  w<  >men,  black  and 
white-.  It  explores  the  social  structuring  of 
space;  the  ways  patterns  of  urban  develop- 
ment reflecl  prevailing  sex  ietal  \  iews  on  rela- 
tions <  )t  i.i.  e,  sex  and  ( lass,  intergovernmental 
relations;  and  the  efforts  ol  people — through 
governmental  action  or  popular  movements — 


to  affect  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  {S} 

4  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[205b  Political  Participation] 

An  examination  of  the  place  of  participation 
in  democratic  theory  serves  as  background  to 
a  discussion  of  political  participation  in  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Of  particular  concern:  the  im- 
pact of  restricting  or  expanding  participation 
on  individuals  and  groups  and  on  the  politi- 
cal system  as  a  whole.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 
Martha  Ackelsberg 

206b  The  American  Presidency 

An  analysis  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  executive  branch.  {S} 
4  credits 

Donald  Robinson 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy] 

A  thorough  introduction  to  the  study  of  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  United  States.  A  theoretical 
overview  of  the  policy  process  provides  the 
framework  for  an  analysis  of  several  substan- 
tive policy  areas,  to  be  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term.  To  be  offered  in  1995- 
96.  {S} 
4  credits 
Donald  Baumer 

208a  Elections  in  the  Political  Order 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  electoral 
politics  in  the  United  States.  Voting  and  elec- 
tions are  viewed  in  the  context  <.)\  democ- 
racy. Topics  include  electoral  participation, 
presidential  selection,  campaigns,  electoral 
behavior,  public  opinion,  parties  and  Con- 
gressional elections.  Students  conduct  elec- 
tion simulation.  {S} 
t  credits 
Howard  Gold 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[209b  Congress  and  the  Legislative 

Process] 

An  analysis  of  the  legislative  process  in  the 
United  States,  focused  on  the  contemporary 
role  of  Congress  in  the  policy-making  pro- 
cess. (SJ 
4  credits 
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210b  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media  in 

the  United  States 

■his  course  examines  and  analyzes  American 

public  opinion  and  the  unpad  ot  the  mass  me- 
dia on  politics.  T<  >pi<  s  in<  hide  p<  >liti<  al  a  k  ial- 
ization.  political  culture,  attitude  formation  and 
change,  linkages  between  public  opinion  and 
policy  and  the  use  of  surveys  to  measure  public 
opinion.  Emphasis  on  the  media's  role  In  shap- 
ing public  preferences,  and  politics.  {SJ 
A  credits 
Howard  Gold 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

211b  Gender  and  Politics 

The  impact  of  sex  on  power  and  influence  in 

American  political  life.  Prerequisite:  a  prior 

BOO-level  course  in  American  politics  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Not  open  to  first- 
year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 

To  Ik'  announced 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[215a  The  Politics  of  Advanced  Industrial 
Society! 

A  discussion  of  the  political  issues  facing  ad- 
vanced industrial  societies  and  the  conflicts 
produced  by  them.  Among  the  political  issues 
considered  are  relations  with  less  developed 
countries  and  social  planning,  including  prob- 
lems of  environmental  control  and  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  energy  resources.  In  deal 
ing  with  such  issues,  the  roles  played  by  intel- 
lectuals, the  media  and  activist  middle-class 
groups  are  analyzed.  Emphasis  on  the  United 
States,  with  comparisons  to  Western  Europe. 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Prerequisite:  at 
least  two  courses  in  history  or  the  social  S<  i- 
ences.  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
j  4  credits 

[21 6a  Minority  Politics] 

An  examination  of  political  issues  facing  the 

minority  communities  of  American  society 
Topics  include  electoral  politics,  social  move 
ments  and  gender  and  class  issues  To  be  of- 
fered in  1995-96.  |S| 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 

PPL  254b  Agricultural  and  Public  Policy 

in  the  United  States 

i  credits 

Donah/  Baumer  (Government),  Philip  Reid 

(Biology) 

MWF11  a. m.-12:10  p.m. 


PP1  303b  Seminar  in  Public  Policx  of 
Marine  and  (  oastal  Resources 

{  t  redits 

John  Burk  (Biological  Sciences)  Allen 
Curran  (Geology) 
T  1-2:50  p  in 

[PPL  304a  Seminar  in  American 

Government  Science.  Technology  and 

Public  Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  c4  bringing 
technological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  ot 
scientific  enterprise  Focus  on  specifk  prob- 
lems i  >t  tecfun >l< igy     appn  ipriate  te<  hrw  >1<  - 
gic-s    recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic  waste 
management  mk\  environmental  cancer  Pre 
requisite:  one  semester  ot  science  (physics, 
chemistry .  b«  >1<  >g\ .  <  >r  gee  >1<  >g\  I  i  >r  permissv  >n 
of  the  instructors 
i  ( redits 

305a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Law.  Family  and  State 
Explores  the  status  ot  the  family  in  American 
political  life,  and  its  role  as  a  mediating  struc- 
ture- between  the  individual  and  the  state. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  role  ol  the 
courts  in  articulating  the  rights  of  the  family 
and  its  members.  Permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required.  {S} 
I  credits 
Alice  /leafy! 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

306a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Presidential  War  Powers 

What  did  the-  trainers  intend?  What  has  been 
the-  nnpac  t  ( >f  changing  c  in  umstanc  es?  What 
does  constitutionalism  require?  |S| 
t  (  redits 

Donah/  Robinson 
M  W   2:  KM  p  in 

307b  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Latinos  and  Politics  in  the  1   s    taexamina 

lion  of  the  role-  ot  Latinos  in  »  >c  iety  and  poli- 
tic sm  the-  I   s  Issues  to  be  analyzed  include 

immigration,  education,  electoral  politics  a\k\ 

gender.  |S) 

»  credits 
Velma  Garcia 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

308a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Policy  making  in  (  on 
gress    \n  examination  oi  how  the  Congress 
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of  the  l  fnited  States  carries  out  its  law -making 
functions.  Few  people  in  this  country  under- 
stand the  workings  of  Congress  well,  and  this 
seminar  is  designed  to  give  students  an  in- 
depth  look  at  how  Congress  operates.  After 
examining  the  process  of  congressional 
policy-making,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  as- 
sess the  effectiveness  of  Congress  in  repre- 
senting and  serving  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Prerequisite:  a  200-level  course  in 
American  Government.  {S} 
i  (  i  edits 

Donald  Baumer 
T  3-4:5()  p.m. 

[309a  Seminar  in  American  Government] 

Topic:  Conservatism  in  the  United  States.  An 
examination  and  analysis  of  post-war  Ameri- 
can conservatism.  Readings  and  discussions 
focus  on  the  various  conservative  movements 
in  the  U.S.  and  on  conservatives'  analyses  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Topics  include 
social  welfare,  race,  social  and  moral  issues 
and  electoral  politics.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  changes  during  the  Reagan  years.  To 
be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 
i  credits 
Howard  Gold 

310b  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Native  Americans  in 
American  Law  and  Politics.  This  course  exam- 
ines the  position  of  Native  Americans  in 
American  legal  and  political  thought,  explores 
and  critiques  how  the  law  has  defined  Native 
Americans  and  inquires  into  the  kind  of 
"space"  that  has  been  generated  for  Native 
Americans  in  that  process.  Materials  for  the 
course  are  drawn  from  both  historical  and 
contemporary  sources,  and  have  been  written 
both  by  and  about  Native  Americans.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required.  {S} 
i  ( redits 
Alii  e  Hearst 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

311b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 

Topi<  for  1994—95:  To  be  announced. 

i  <  redits 

Mart/ )d  .  u  kelsberg 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

312b  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Topi<  lor  1994  l>5:  Political  Behavior  in  the 

I   nitcd  Stales.    \n  c\.iminali<  ui  oi  selet  led 

i<  >|)n  s  related  i< »  Ameri<  an  politic  al  beha>  i(  >r 
Themes  include  empiri<  .il  analysis,  partisan 


ship,  \oting  behavior  and  turnout,  public- 
opinion  and  racial  attitudes.  Student  projects 
will  involve  analysis  of  survey  data.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required.  {S/M} 
\  credits 
Howard  Gold 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

41  la  Seminar  in  American  Government 

Policy-making  in  the  national  government. 
Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program.  Given  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

4  credits 
Robert  Hauck 

4 12a  Semester- in- Washington  Research 
Project 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program. 
8  credits 
Donald  Baumer 

Comparative  Government 

221a  The  Politics  of  Western  Europe 

A  comparative  analysis  of  West  European 
politics.  The  course  will  emphasize  a  com- 
parison of  the  evolution  of  European  societ- 
ies and  political  structures,  current  power 
structures,  political  participation  and  contem- 
porary political  issues  and  developments. 
Countries  covered  include:  Britain,  France. 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Germany.  {S} 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

222b  The  Politics  of  Eastern  Europe 

An  examination  of  East  European  politics. 
The  course  will  briefly  trace  the  development 
ol  the  East  European  states  from  their  places 
in  multi-ethnic  empires  through  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  "Soviet  Bloc"  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  major  political  problems  lacing  the 
polities  today.  Major  issues  include:  the  col- 
lapse of  communism,  the  rise  o\  nationalism. 
economic  instability  and  newly  forming  elite- 
mass  relationships.  {S} 
i  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  \\  1"  11  a.m-12:10  p.m. 

[223a  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Successor  States] 

\n  examination  of  the  revolutionary  origins. 
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development  and  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
state  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  issues 
confronting  the  successor  states.  To  be  of- 
fered in  1995-96.  |S) 
I  ( redits 
Steven  Goldstein 

[224a  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa] 

The  traditional  Islamic  political  system.  The 
transformation  of  that  system  into  modern 
nation-states  under  the  impact  of  Westerniza- 
tion, nationalist  ideologies  and  economic 
forces.  Issues  to  be  addressed  include  the 
role  of  oil.  water  and  labor;  religious  funda- 
mentalism, regional  conflicts  and  terrorism. 
To  he  offered  in  1995-96.  |S} 
t  credits 
Donna  Robinson  Pi  line 

225a  The  Founding  of  Constitutional 
Systems 

An  analysis  of  constitutional  foundings  in 
newly  independent  and  conquered  nations. 
The-  American  case  is  compared  with  Japan, 
Germany  and  selected  nations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Third  World.  |S} 
{  credits 

Donald  Robinson 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

226a  Latin  American  Political  Systems 

A  comparative  analysis  of  Latin  American 
political  systems.  Fmphasis  on  the  politics  of 
development,  the  problems  of  leadership, 
legitimacy  and  regime  continuity.  A  wide 
range  of  countries  and  political  issues  will  be 
covered.  {S} 
4  credits 

Karen  Kampwirth 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[227a  Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa] 

An  introductory  survey  of  political,  economic 
and  social  factors.  Traditional  African  govern- 
ment, colonial  administration  and  the  result- 
ing problems  of  nation-building.  The  nation- 
alist movements  and  political  development 
since  independence,  with  emphasis  on  Tan- 
zania. Nigeria  and  countries  chosen  by  the 
students  for  their  research  projects.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 
\  credits 
Walter  Morris-Hale 


228a  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan 
An  introductory  survey  and  analysis  o(  the 
development  of  postwar  Japanese  politics 
Emphasis  on  Japanese  political  culture  and 
on  formal  and  informal  political  institutions 
and  processes,  including  political  parties,  the 
bureaucracy,  interest  groups  and  electoral 
and  factional  politics.  (SJ 
i  c  redits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

229a  Government  and  Politics  of  Israel 

A  historical  analysis  of  the  establishment  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  the  formation  ot  its 
economy,  society  and  culture   Discussions 
will  focus  on  the  Zionist  movement  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  the  growth  and 
development  of  Jewish  economic  and  politi- 
cal institutions  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  the 
revival  of  the  Hebrew  language.  {S} 
4  credits 

Donna  Robi>ison  Divine 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[230b  Government  and  Politics  of  China] 

Treatment  of  traditional  and  transitional 
China,  followed  by  analysis  of  the  political 
system  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic.  Dis- 
cussion centers  on  such  topics  as  the  role  of 
ideology,  problems  of  economic  and  social 
change,  policy'  formulation  and  patterns  <  >f 
party  and  state  power.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 

231b  Government  and  Plural  Societies 

A  study  of  political  problems  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  ethnic,  religious  and  linguis- 
tic minorities  in  modern  states.  Political  and 
constitutional  status,  protection  and  control; 
impact  of  minorities  on  the  political  system 
Case  studies  from  Britain.  Canada.  Malaysia, 
Nigeria  and  Switzerland,  And  countries  cho- 
sen by  the  students  for  then  research 
projects.  {S} 
i  credits 

Walter  Moms-Hale 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

(232b  Politics  and  Society] 

A  comparison  of  the  development  and  func- 
tioning of  political  institutions  in  Western 
Europe,  the  United  states,  the  .so\  let  Union, 
Japan  and  selected  Asian  and  or  Latin  Amen 
can  Third  World  nations    Emphasis  on  the 
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interrelationship  between  politics  and  the 
broader  socioeconomic  and  cultural  environ- 
ment. Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses  in 
history  or  the  social  sciences,  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  |S) 
4  credits 

233b  Problems  in  Political  Development 

social  change  and  political  development  in 
the  Third  World.  {S} 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1994—95:  Power  and  Politics  in  Af- 
rica: The  Female  Factor,  A  Glimpse  into  the 
Totality  of  Nation-Building  from  the  Female 
Perspective.  Permission  of  the  instructor  re- 
quired. {S} 
4  credits 

Walter  Morris-Hale 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

322a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Mexican  Politics  from 
1910-Present.  {S} 
4  credits 
Velma  Garcia 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[323b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

Topic:  Europe  and  World  Politics.  Europe's 
situation  in  contemporary  international  rela- 
tions, from  the  post-war  period  through  the 
Revolution,  "beyond  the  Yalta"  of  1989-90. 
European  unification  and  European  security 
are  the  two  broad  themes.  Central  issues  are: 
the  division  and  reunification  of  Europe;  sig- 
nificance of  the  collapse  of  Communism;  Ger- 
man unification  and  the  new  "German  ques- 
ti<  >n ";  development  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity. |S} 
i  c  redits 

[324a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

Topic    Gender,  Education  and  Democracy  in 
Latin  America.  The  politic  s  ol  gender,  educa- 
tion and  demcK  rati<  transformation  will  be 
examined  in  .1  range  ol  countries.  Prerequi- 
site: G<  )\  226a  or  the  equivalent.  To  be  oi 
fered  in  1995-96.  {S| 
1  c  redits 


[325a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

4  credits 

333b  Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Capitalism 

Marxist  and  liberal  analyses  of  the  state  and 
political  power  in  advanced  capitalist  societ- 
ies; emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  capital- 
ism to  democracy,  contemporary  theories  of 
imperialism  and  alternatives  to  capitalism.  |S) 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

International  Relations 

24 la  or  b  is  suggested  preparation  for  all 
other  courses  in  this  field. 

24 la  International  Politics 

An  introduction  to  the  theoretical  and  empiri 
cal  analysis  of  states  in  the  international  sys- 
tem. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  of  interna- 
tional institutions,  the  influence  of  the  world 
economy  on  international  relations  and  the 
increasing  prominence  of  global  issues  such 
as  the  environment,  human  rights  and  hu- 
manitarian aid.  {S} 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

24lb  International  Politics 

A  repetition  of  24la.  {S} 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  Doherty 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

242b  The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 

An  examination  of  the  assumptions  and  logics 
of  the  liberal,  economic  nationalist,  neo- 
Marxian  and  feminist  perspectives  for  under- 
standing the  post  World  War  II  international 
political  economy.  Attention  is  devoted  to  free 
trade,  the  role  of  global  economic  institutions, 
the  status  of  American  hegemony  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  post-1989  "New  World  Order 
for  Third  World  development.  {S} 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

243a  International  Law 

The  function  of  law  in  the  international  com 
munity,  with  special  reference  to  its  relation- 
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ship  to  politics  and  social  change.  Not  open 

to  firsi  year  students.  |S| 

4  credits 

WeterRowe 

\\  \\  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[244a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
Since  1898] 

The  growth  of  principles  and  practices  of 
'diplomacy  from  the  emergence  of  the  United 
States  .is  a  great  power  to  the  present.  {S} 
»  credits 

Peter  Roue 

245a  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  decisions 
central  to  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II.  including  such  case  studies  as 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Hiroshima 
and  SALT  II.  In  each  case,  policy  issues  and 
the  bureaucratic  and  political  processes  that 
trained  the  issues  are  examined.  {S} 
i  credits 

John  Garofano 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

248b  The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  dispute  and 
of  efforts  to  resolve  it:  an  examination  of 
Great  Power  involvement.  A  historical  survey 
of  the  influence  of  Great  Power  rivalry  on 
relationships  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
Slates  and  between  Israelis  and  Palestinian 
Arabs.  Consideration  of  the  several  Arab- 
Israeli  wars  and  the  tensions,  terrorism  and 
violence  unleashed  by  the  dispute.  {S} 
i  credits 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[250a  Case  Studies  in  International 
Relations] 

The  development  and  application  of  theoreti- 
cal concepts  of  international  relations;  exami- 
nation ol  historical  events  and  policy  deci- 
sions: testing  theories  against  the  realities  ol 
state  behavior  and  diplomatic  practice.  The 
course  will  focus  on  a  number  of  cases  in 
international  relations,  which  will  be  studied 
Intensively.  To  be  taught  largely  through  dis- 
cussion. Recommended  preparation:  241. 
Enrollment  limited  to  35.  To  be  ottered  in 
1995-96.  (E)  |S| 

[251a  Problems  of  International  Security] 

A  survey  of  the  emerging  threats  to  interna- 


ti<  >nal  peac  e  And  sec  uill\    in  the  post-Cold 

w  ar  era,  and  <  >l  meth<  >ds  de\  Ised  In  the 

world  community  to  overcome  these  threats 
I  designed  l<  >  in<  tease  students   .iw  areness  ( >! 
global  problems,  to  enhance  their  c  a\\u  it\  t<  i 
conduct  research  on  such  problems  and  to 
stimulate-  them  to  think  creatively  about  pos 
sible  solutions   Will  toe  us  on  such  issues  as 
ethnic  and  regional  conflict  in  the  Third 
World,  nuclear  and  chemical  proliferation; 
conventional  arms  trafficking;  arms  control 
and  disarmament:  I    V  peace  keeping;  global 
em  ironmental  degradation;  population 
growth;  and  resource  scarcities,  students  will 
be  expected  to  conduct  intensive  research  on 
a  particular  world  security  problem  and  to 
w  rite  a  term  paper.  {S} 
4  credits 

EAS  275b  Colloquium:  Japan— United 
States  Relations 

[34lb  Seminar  in  International  Politics] 

Topic:  National  Security  in  the  New  World 
Order.  An  examination  of  the  theory,  practice 

and  possible  limitations  o[  the  use  of  force  in 
international  relations.  Topics  include  ethnic 
conflict,  nationalism,  terrorism,  weapons  pro- 
liferation and  control,  economic  development 
and  conflict  and  the  role  of  international  or- 
ganizations in  addressing  these  problems.  |S| 
4  credits 

342a  Seminar  in  American  Government 
and  International  Politics 

Studies  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Congress  \ 
the  President.  {S} 
i  credits 
Peter  Rome 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

343b  Seminar  in  International  Politics 
Topic  for  1994-95:  The-  United  Mates  and 
Europe.  |S| 

1  credits 

Elizabeth  Doherty 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[344b  Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Republic] 
The  development  and  formulation  of  China's 
foreign  policy,  its  ideological  basis  And  the 

instruments  n[  its  implementation.  To  be  of 
\ei\x\  m  1995-96.  (S| 

i  credits 

Steven  Goldstein 
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[345a  Seminar  in  International  Politics] 

Topic:  South  Africa  in  World  Politics.  The 
impact  of  South  African  policies  on  African 
states  and  on  the  world  community.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  required.  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96.  |S} 
4  credits 
Walter  Morris-Hale 


[349b  Seminar  in  International  Relations 
and  Comparative  Politics] 

Topic:  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Newly 
Industrializing  Countries  of  Asia.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  post-war  development  of  Hong 
Kong,  South  Korea,  Singapore  and  Taiwan.  {S} 
4  credits 
Steven  Goldstein 


346a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Gender  and  Politics  in 
Europe.  An  examination  of  gender  and  poli- 
tics in  East  and  West  Europe.  The  course  will 
compare  the  changing  roles  of  women  in  East 
and  West  Europe  and  will  examine  the  links 
between  gender,  power  and  public  policy. 
Prerequisite:  either  221  or  222  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Also  recommended:  211.  {S} 
4  credits 
Luan  Troxel 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

347a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  European  Union  in 
the  Global  Economy.  This  seminar  focuses  on 
the  history  of  the  European  Union  (EU)  as 
well  as  competing  explanations  to  explain  EU 
integration  and  its  "situation"  in  the  interna- 
tional political  economy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  character  of  the  EU's  relationship 
with  different  regions  of  the  Third  World  and 
related  issues  such  as  agricultural  subsidies, 
EU-U.S.-Pacific  Rim  relations,  migration  and 
the  prospects  for  EU  diplomacy  after  1992. 
Prerequisite:  242  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. {S} 
4  credits 
Gregory  White 
T  3-^:50  p.m. 

348a  Seminar  in  International  Politics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Conflict  and  Cooperation 
in  Asia.  An  analysis  of  the  emergence  of  East 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  world  politics  since  the 
late  19th  century,  with  special  attention  given 
to  the  post-World  War  II  period.  The  seminar 
will  be  especially  concerned  with  identifying 
S<  >iik  es  and  patterns  of  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion among  Asian  states  and  between  Asians 
and  Western  powers.  The  course  will  con- 
1  lude  In  evaluating  pr<  >spe<  ts  lor  current  ef- 
fortS  to  create  a  new  "Asia  Pacific  Commu- 
nity." {S} 
1  c  ice  Ills 

Dennis  Yasutomo 

T  1-2:50  p.m. 


[350a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations] 

4  credits 

351b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Japan 

The  socio-culturaf  political  and  economic 
foundations  of  Japanese  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  the  post-World  War  II  period  and 
the  search  for  a  global  role.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required.  |S} 
4  credits 

Dennis  Yasutomo 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[352a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government  and  International  Relations] 

Topic:  International  Development  Policy.  An 
examination  of  the  dilemmas  of  development 
policy  choices,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
experiences  of  international  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Substantive  topics  include 
the  design  and  implementation  of  projects  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  inequality  among  the 
rural  and  urban  poor;  the  political  economy 
of  stabilization  and  liberalization  programs  in 
debtor  states.  {S} 
4  credits 

Political  Theory 

[26 la  Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Theory] 

An  examination  of  the  classical  polls  and  the 
Christian  commonwealth  as  alternatives  to 
the  nation-state  of  the  modern  world.  Topics 
considered  include:  the  moral  effects  of  war 
and  faction,  the  meaning  of  justice,  citizen- 
ship and  natural  law.  the  relation  of  politics 
and  philosophy  and  the  contest  between 
secular  and  sac  red  authority.  Readings  from 
Plato.  Aristotle.  Cicero.  Augustine.  Aquinas 
and  Marsilius.  Emphasis  on  the  ancients.  To 
be-  offered  in  1995-96.  IS} 
1  credits 
Patrick  Coby 
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,    [262b  Early  Modern  Political  Theory, 
1500-1800] 

1  An  analytical  and  critical  consideration  of  ma- 
jor theorists  and  concepts  from  Machiavelli 
through  Burke,  including  such  topics  as  politi- 
cal power  and  political  right:  the  political  mi 
plications  of  religio-ethical  diversity;  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  problems  of  popular  sover- 
eignty; the  philosophical  justification  of  liberty 
and  equality;  revolutionary  republicanism, 
conservatism  and  the  question  of  people's 
capacity  to  create  and  control  political  sys- 
tems. To  be  offered  in  L995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 
Patrick  Coby 

263a  Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  major  liberal  and  radical  politi- 
cal theories  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centu- 
ries, with  emphasis  on  the  writings  of  Hegel, 
Marx.  Mill,  Weber  and  Marcuse.  Not  open  to 
first-year  students.  {S} 

,    4  credits 
Philip  Green 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  F  1:10-2:30 

I    p.m. 

264b  Problems  in  Democratic  Thought 

What  is  democracy?  A  reading  of  Rousseau's 
\    Social  Contract  introduces  the  following  is- 
sues to  be  explored  in  relation  to  the  ideal  of 
democratic  self-government:  pluralism,  partici- 
pation, majority  rule  vs.  minority  rights  and 
equality.  Selected  readings  from  liberal,  radi- 
cal, democratic.  Marxian  and  feminist  political 
thought.  Not  open  to  first-year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 
Philip  Green 

Lee.  M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  F  1:10-2:30 
p.m. 


[36 la  Seminar  in  American  Political 
Thought] 

Topic    American  Political  Thought  from  the 
Revolution  to  the-  Civil  War  ( )t  central  impor- 
tance are  the-  intellectual  sources  ol  the- 
American  regime,  the-  institution  ot  constitu- 
tional democracy,  the  problematic  relation- 
ship of  liberty  and  equality  and  the  struggle 
over  sla\er\  j\k\  statc-s  rights  To  be-  offered 
in  1995-96.  IS} 
4  credits 
Pa! nek  Coby 

362b  Seminar  in  Political  Theory 
Topic-  for  1994-95:  Mill  and  Nietzsche:  Ratio 
nalism  and  Its  Rejection  in  Modem  Political 
Theory.  {S} 

4  credits 

Leo  Weinstein 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

364a  Seminar  in  Political  Theory: 
Feminist  Theory 

An  examination  of  the  challenges  p<  >sed  by 
and  to  contemporary'  feminist  theory  for  his- 
torical and  contemporary  perspectives  on 
gender  and  politics.   This  seminar  will  focus 
on  the  interplay-  between  gender,  citizenship 
and  democracy.  Possible  topics  include:  the 
political  representation  of  women  and  the 
cultural  symbolism  of  femininity  in  public 
life,  the  interplay  of  gender  and  reason  in 
philosophy  and  politics,  the  liberal  public 
sphere  and  feminist  counterpubiics.  the 
gendered  body  and  the  bod)  politic.  Prereq- 
uisites: lOOd  or  the  equivalent,  at  least  one 
course  on  issues  of  gender  in  society.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  |S) 
4  credits 
Joan  Landes 
T  3-4:50  pan. 


265b  Human  Nature  and  Politics 

An  examination  of  theories  of  human  nature, 
including  psychoanalysis,  behaviorism  and 
sociobiology.  in  terms  of  the  implications  of 
such  theories  for  the  central  issues  of  political 
philosophy.  Discussion  of  selected  topics 
where  these  theories  bear  directly  on  political 
issues  such  as  sex  roles  and  politics,  political 
violence  and  the  sources  and  consequences 
of  contemporary  changes  in  American 
lifestyles.  {S} 
4  credits 

Stanley  Rothman 
WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture  and 
Politics 

How  are  hierarchies  of  gender,  class  and  race' 
legitimated  in  a  democratic  society?  How 
does  the  ruling  class  maintain  its  rule?  Pat- 
terns of  domination  and  resistance  in  ever) 
day  life,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
mass  media,  especially  television  and  films. 
in  the  United  Mates.  Prerequisite:  LOOd  or 
SOC  212b;  GOV  263a  or  equivalent  recom- 
mended. {S} 
4  credit^ 
Philip  Given 

Th  3-4:50  p.m.;  films  shown   T  3-4:50  pni 
and  \\  7:30-10  pan. 
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404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

i  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

Admission  for  majors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

8  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Martha  Ackelsberg,  Donald 
Baumer,  Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Elizabeth 
Doherty,  Velma  Garcia,  Howard  Gold,  Philip 
Green,  Walter  Morris-Hale,  Alice  Hearst, 
Donald  Robinson,  Luan  Troxel,  Gregory 
White,  Dennis  Yasutomo. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Dennis 
Yasutomo. 

Prelaw  Advisers:  Alice  Hearst  and  members 
of  the  department. 

Graduate  School  Advisers:  Martha 
Ackelsberg,  Luan  Troxel. 

Director  of  the  Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program:  Donald  Baumer. 

Basis:  lOOd  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  by 
the  chair. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses,  including 
the  following: 

1.  LOOd; 

2.  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  fields: 
American  government,  comparative  gov- 
ernment,  international  relations,  and  politi- 
cal theory; 

3.  two  additional  courses,  one  of  which  must 
be  a  seminar,  and  both  ol  which  must  be 
related  to  one  of  the  courses  taken  under 
'2);  they  ma)  be  in  the  same-  departmental 
field,  or  the)  ma)  be  in  other  fields,  in 
whi<  li  <  ase  a  rationale  for  their  choice 
must  be  accepted  b)  the  student  and  her 
,id\  iser;  .hhI 

i.   two  additional  ele<  tive  c< >urses. 

Majors  ma)  spend  the  junior  year  abroad  if 
the)  meet  the  <  i  illege  requirements. 


The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 

Based  on  lOOd,  and  shall  include  four  addi- 
tional courses,  including  at  least  one  course 
from  two  of  the  four  fields  identified  as  re- 
quirements for  the  major. 

Honors 

Director:  Howard  Gold. 

Students  are  eligible  for  the  Honors  Program 
who  have  at  least  a  3-3  GPA  in  courses  in 
their  major.  Eligible  students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  in  the  Spring  of  their  junior  year, 
but  Fall  applications  are  allowable  so  long  as 
they  are  received  before  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  classes  in  September.  January  gradu- 
ates are  on  a  different  schedule. 

Basis:  lOOd  or,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
an  equivalent  course  or  courses  approved  by 
the  chair. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements: 

1 .  Students  in  Honors  must  fulfill  the  general 
requirements  for  the  major,  that  is,  10 
courses  of  which  430d  Thesis  counts  for 
two.  These  courses  must  include  a  second 
course  in  political  theory,  but  need  not 
include  a  seminar. 

2.  The  core  of  the  program  is  a  thesis  paper, 
a  complete  draft  of  which  is  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester.  Students 
will  spend  the  Spring  semester  revising 
their  papers  and  will  submit  the  final  ver- 
sion by  April  1. 

3.  Following  submission  of  the  final  paper, 
students  will  take  an  oral  examination 
based  on  the  thesis  and  on  the  field  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  field  is  defined 
by  the  student  herself,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  exam  will  identify  three  courses 
which  she  believes  bear  upon  the  topic  of 
her  thesis.  The  choice  of  these  courses 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  wider 
concerns  of  political  science. 
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Jean  Picker  Semester-in- 
Washington  Program 

The  Jean  Picker  Semester-in-Washington  Pro- 
gram is  a  first-semester  program  open  to 
Smith  junior  and  senior  government  majors 
and  to  other  Smith  juniors  and  seniors  with 
appropriate  background  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. It  provides  students  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  processes  by  which  public 
policy  is  made  and  implemented  at  the  na- 
tional level.  Students  are  normally  resident  in 
Washington  from  the  June  preceding  the  se- 
mester through  December. 


Students  participating  in  the  program  pa\  lull 
tuition  tor  the  semester.  The)  do  no!  pay  any 
tees  tor  resident  e  at  the  college,  but  are  re 
quired  to  pay  tor  their  own  room  and  board 
in  Washington  during  the  fall  semester. 


Applications  for  enrollment  should  be  made 
through  the  director  of  the  Semester-in-Wash- 
ington Program  no  later  than  November  1  of 
the  preceding  year.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
12  students,  and  the  program  is  not  mounted 
for  fewer  than  six. 


Before  beginning  the  semester  in  Washing- 
ton, the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  least  one  course  in  American  na- 
tional government  at  the  200  level  selected 
from  the  following  courses:  200b,  201a,  202b, 
,  [203a],  206b,  [207a],  208a,  and  [209b].  In  addi- 
i  tion,  a  successful  applicant  must  show  prom- 
'  ise  of  capacity  for  independent  work.  An  ap- 
plicant must  have  an  excess  of  four  credits 
on  her  record  preceding  the  semester  in 
j  Washington. 

For  satisfactory  completion  of  the  Semester- 
in -Washington  Program,  12  credits  are 
granted:  four  credits  for  a  seminar  in 
policymaking  (411a);  and  eight  credits  for  an 
independent  research  project  (412a),  culmi- 
nating in  a  long  paper. 

No  student  may  write  an  honors  thesis  in  the 
same  field  in  which  she  has  written  her  long 
paper  in  the  Washington  seminar,  unless  the 
department,  upon  petition,  grants  a  specific 
exemption  from  this  policy. 

The  program  is  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
Smith  College  faculty,  who  is  responsible  for 
selecting  the  interns  and  assisting  them  in 
obtaining  placement  in  appropriate  offices  in 
Washington,  and  directing  the  independent 
research  project  through  tutorial  sessions. 
The  seminar  is  conducted  by  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor resident  in  Washington. 
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Professors 

Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 

"Joan  Afferica,  Ph.D. 

R.  Jackson  Wilson,  Ph.D. 

Lester  K.  Little,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Joachim  W.  Stieber,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Neal  E.  Salisbury,  Ph.D. 

"Daniel  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (American  Studies 

and  History) 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Ph.D.  (History 

and  American  Studies) 
**Daniel  K.  Gardner,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor 

**Ann  Zulawski,  Ph.D.  (History  and  Latin 
American  Studies) 


Assistant  Professors 

Ernest  Benz,  Ph.D. 

tRichard  Lim,  Ph.D. 

Michael  Dettelbach,  Ph.D. 

Keith  Lewinstein,  Ph.D.  (Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  and  History) 
Thomas  F.  Jackson,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Frederick  McGinness,  Ph.D. 
Joan  Landes,  Ph.D. 


Research  Associate 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 


First-year  students  who  are  considering  a  ma- 
jor or  advanced  work  in  history  are  encour- 
aged to  enroll  in  100a.  Those  with  strong 
backgrounds  in  history  or  with  History  Ad- 
vanced Placement  scores  of  4  or  5  should 
begin  with  courses  at  the  200-level.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  is  especially  recommended  for 
students  planning  a  major  in  history. 

( !r<  >ss-listed  courses  and  seminars  retain  their 
home  department  or  program  designations. 

Introductory  Courses 

1 00a  Introduction  to  European  History 
from  Antiquity  to  1 500 

A  survey  ol  the  history,  culture  and  society  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  and  Europe,  includ- 
ing Greece,  Rome,  medieval  and  Renaissance 
Europe.  Recurring  themes:  social  and  political 
ideals  and  realities,  models  of  human  organi- 
zati<  m  and  auth<  >ni\ .  modes  ol  historical  un- 
derstanding. Intended  primarily  for  first-  and 


second-year  students;  others  may  be  admit- 
ted by  permission  of  the  course  director.  {H} 
4  credits 

Lester  Little,  Director 

Lee.  T  Th  9-10  a.m.;  dis.  M  7:30-8:30  p.m.: 
Th  10:30-11:30  a.m.;  Th  3-4  p.m. 

113a  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  United  States  to  1876 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  market  capitalism  and  its 
consequences  for  politics,  social  life  and  cul- 
ture. {H} 
4  credits 

R.Jackson  Wilson,  Director 
Lee.  M  W  1:10-2  p.m.;  dis.  M  W  2:40-3:30 
p.m.,  R.Jackson  Wilson;  M  W  2:40-3:30  p.m., 
Thomas  Jackson;  Th  3—4:50  p.m.,  Neal 
Salisbury 

114b  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  1876-Present 

A  survey  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  industrial  capitalism  and  its 
consequences  for  politics,  social  life  and  cul- 
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Hire.  (H| 

4  credits 

To  be  announced,  Director 

I.cc    \1  W    1:10-2:20  p.m.:  dis.  M  \V  2:30-3:40 

p.m.:  T  3-4:50  p.m.;  Th  3-4:50  pm 

Lectures  and  Colloquia 

Lectures  (L)  arc  unrestricted  as  to  size. 
Colloquia  (C)  are  primarily  reading  and  dis- 
cussion courses  limited  to  20.  Lectures  and 
colloquia  arc  open  to  all  students  unless  oth- 
erwise indicated.  In  certain  cases,  students 
may  enroll  in  colloquia  for  seminar  credit 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Antiquity 

[202a  (L)  Archaic  and  Classical  Greece] 

From  the  emergence  of  the  Greek  world  out 
of  the  Dark  Age  to  the  rise  of  Philip  II  of 
Macedon,  c. 800-336  B.C.,  focusing  on  the 
politics,  society  and  culture  of  late  archaic 
and  classical  Greece;  tyranny  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  polis;  the  Persian  Wars;  free- 
dom, empire  and  democracy;  the  Golden 
Age  of  Pericles;  religion  and  society;  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  the  emergence  of 
Macedon  and  the  demise  of  Greek  freedom. 

!  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 

:  4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

[203b  (L)  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Hellenistic  World] 

Exploration  of  the  life  and  career  of 
\  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  political,  social 
I  and  cultural  effects  of  his  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire,  including  the  expansion  of 
Hellenic  culture  and  oriental  influences; 
j  emergence  of  cosmopolitan  society  and  cul- 
ture; monarchy  and  the  city-state;  ruler  cult, 
traditional  gods  and  mystery  religions;  explo- 
'  ration,  learning  and  science.  To  be  offered  in 
1  1995-96.  {H} 
i  4  credits 
Richard  Lim 

[204a  (L)  The  Roman  Republic] 

A  survey  of  the  developing  social,  cultural 
and  political  world  of  Rome  as  the  city  as- 
sumed dominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Achievements  of  the  Roman  state,  plebeians 
and  patricians,  the  Roman  family  and  slavery; 
encounters  with  local  cultures  in  North  Af- 
rica. Gaul  and  the  Greek  East;  problems  of 


imperial  expansion  and  social  conflicts,  [tie 
Late  Republic  will  receive  special  emphasis. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
i  c  redits 
Ru  hard  Lim 

[205b  (L)  The  Roman  Empire] 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  culture-  ol  the 
Roman  Empire  from  the  principate  <>l 

Augustus  to  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the- 
fourth  century.   The-  role  of  the  emperor  in 
the  Roman  world.  Rome  and  its  relationship 
with  local  cities,  the  maintenance  ol  an  impe- 
rial system;  rich  and  poor,  free  and  slave, 
Roman  and  barbarian;  the  family,  law  and 
society;  military  monarchy,  persecution  of 
Christians,  pagans.  Christians  and  Jews  in  late 
Antiquity.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  |H} 
\  credits 
Richard  Lim 

206a  (C)  Aspects  of  Ancient  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Rhetoric  and  the  City  in 
the  Ancient  Greek  World.  The  development 
of  public  speech  seen  in  the  context  of 
Greek  culture  and  society.  Techniques  of 
persuasion  for  use  in  law-courts,  assemblies 
and  other  settings.  Sophists  and  the  ancient 
rhetorical  education.  Sophists  and  philoso- 
phers. Political  communication  between  elites 
and  masses.  Rhetoric,  civic  ideology  and  the 
rise  of  the  classical  Athenian  democracy.  The 
transformation  of  rhetoric  in  the  Hellenistic 
and  Roman  periods.  {HJ 
4  credits 

Frederick  McGinness 
Th  7-9:30  p.m. 

Islamic  Middle  East 

207a  (L)  Islamic  Civilization  to  the  15th 
Century 

The  Middle  Fast  in  the  early  and  medieval 
Islamic  periods.  The  creation  of  a  new  world 
civilization  between  the  Arab  conquests  (se\ 
enth  century)  and  the  rise  of  the  ( )ttoman 
Empire  (15th  century).  Topics  include  the 
career  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad;  [slamiza- 
tion  of  the  Middle  East;  creation  and  transfor- 
mation of  new  imperial  institutions;  political 
developments;  slave  soldiers;  urban  societies; 
and  the  formation  of  Islamic  culture.  (  )pen  to 
first  year  students.  |H) 
\  credits 

Keith  Lewinstein 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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208b  (L)  The  Middle  East  Since  the  15th 
Century 

The  origins  of  the  modern  Middle  East.  Otto- 
man and  Safavid  Empires;  transformations  of 
i  he  region  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Topics  include  Western  imperialism;  political 
reform;  the  rise  of  modern  states;  Islamic  re- 
form movements;  modern  ideologies  (e.g., 
secular  nationalism,  Islamic  "fundamental- 
ism.   Zionism);  social  and  economic  tensions; 
political  conflict  within  the  region  and  with 
the  West.  {H} 
4  credits 
Keith  Lewinstein 

Lee.  T  Th  10:30-11:30  a.m.;  dis.  W  10-10:50 
a.m.;  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

[209b  (C)  Topics  in  Middle  Eastern 
History] 

Topic:  Religion  and  State  in  Islam.  Medieval 
and  modern  Islamic  political  thought.  Topics 
include  conceptions  of  religious  authority  and 
political  power;  caliphate  and  kingship;  Islam 
and  democracy;  modern  radical  ideologies; 
modern  concepts  of  an  Islamic  state;  status  of 
non-Muslims;  political  activism  and  quietism. 
Specific  case  studies  include  modern  Iran, 
Egypt  and  Pakistan.  Prerequisite:  one  course 
in  Islamic  history  or  religion,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 
Keith  Lewinstein 

South  Asia 

[210b  Modern  India] 

The  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
development  of  India  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  with  special  attention  to  the  impact 
of  colonial  rule.  The  movement  for  indepen- 
dence, Gandhi  and  non-violence,  India  since 
1947.  Lectures  and  discussions,  occasional 
films  and  slide  presentations.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {H/S} 
4  credits 

East  Asia 

211a  (L)  The  Emergence  of  China 

A  survey  of  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
from  c.1000  B.C.  to  A.D.  700.  Attention  given 
to  political,  social,  intellectual  and  artistic  de- 
velopments. Open  to  first-year  students.  |H} 
»  ( redits 

Daniel  Gardner 
Lee.  TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  dis.  w  11-11:50 


[212b  (L)  China  in  Transformation,  A.D. 

700-1850] 

A  survey  of  Chinese  society  and  civilization 
A.D.  700-1850.  Attention  given  to  political, 
social,  intellectual  and  artistic  developments. 
Open  to  first-year  students.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {H}  ' 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

213a  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Elite  Culture  in  China: 
The  Arts  and  Letters  of  the  Literati.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  artistic,  literary,  philosophical, 
religious  and  scholarly  expression  of  the  Chi- 
nese before  the  20th  century.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 
T  1-3:30  p.m. 

[214b  (C)  Aspects  of  Chinese  History] 

Topic  for  1995-96:  Religion  in  China.  The 
role  of  religion  in  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary Chinese  society.  The  course  will  exam- 
ine anthropological  approaches  to  Chinese 
religion;  religion  and  politics;  religion  among 
the  elite;  popular  religion;  divination;  ances- 
tor worship;  ghosts;  sectarian  rebellions;  the 
impact  of  Christianity  in  China.  To  be  offered 
in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

[218a  (C)  Thought  and  Art  in  China] 

Topic  for  1995-96:  Confucian  Thought  and 
Art  of  China  and  Korea.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  a  comparison  of  the  philosophic  ex- 
pression of  Confucianism  in  China  and  Korea 
and  to  analysis  of  related  works  of  art,  prima- 
rily painting  and  architecture.  The  focus  will 
be  on  texts  and  art  from  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  to  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  in 
China  and  from  the  Yi  Dynasty  [Choson  Pe- 
riod] (1392-1910)  in  Korea.  No  prerequisites. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H/A} 
4  credits 

Daniel  Gardner  Marylin  Rhic  (Art  and  East 
Asian  Studies) 

Europe 

[219a  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration, 

300-1050] 

Plague  and  demographic  decline;  peasant 

society  under  a  warrior  elite;  social  roles  ot 

women;  gift-exchange  economy;  accultura- 
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tion  of  Celtic,  Roman,  Germanic,  Islamic,  Jew 
ish  and  Scandinavian  peoples;  Latin  literacy 
and  the  earliest  vernaculars;  religion  as  ritual; 
the*  hook  as  treasure;  beginnings  ol  the  Ro 
manesque.  Recommended  background:  HST 
100.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 
tester  little 

[220b  (L)  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the 
Commercial  Revolution,  1050-1300] 
Agricultural  technology  and  population  expan- 
sion; organization  of  the  countryside  for  the 
market;  growth  of  a  monetary  economy  and  an 
urban  culture;  universities;  scientific  method; 
law  and  bureaucracy;  evangelical  awakening, 
feminine  mysticism,  the  laity  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  dissent;  expulsion  of  the  Jews;  crusades 
against  Moslems  and  Greek  Christians;  travel  to 
China;  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  Recom- 
mended background:  HST  100.  To  be  offered  In 
1995-%.  {H} 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 

221b  (L)  Social  History  of  European 
Monasticism 

From  the  Benedictines  to  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans:  recruitment,  patronage,  gover- 
nance, livelihood,  spirituality  and  reciprocal  ties 
with  society.  Comparison  with  monastic  move- 
ments in  other  religious  traditions.  Recom- 
mended background:  100,  219,  220,  or  222.  {H} 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[222a  (L)  Early  English  History] 

Celtic  origins,  Roman  Britain,  Anglo-Saxon 
society,  Danish  and  Norman  invasions,  Anglo- 
Norman  kingdom.  Recommended  back- 
ground: HST  100.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
IH} 
A  credits 

Lester  little 

223a  (L)  Europe  from  1300  to  1530  and 
the  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Society,  culture  and  politics  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  age  of  the  Black  Death,  the 
church  councils,  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the 

i    early  voyages  of  discovery.  ( )pen  to  first-year 
students  by  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 

,    IH} 

!   4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 


224b  OL)  Europe  from  1460  to  1660:  The 
Age  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Transition 
to  Early  Modern  Times 
Lain  Christian  society  on  the-  eve  ol  the  Reforms 
tion;  the  humanist  movement  north  of  the  Alps, 
religion  and  politics  in  the  Protestani  Reforms 
tion.  Roman  Catholic  reform  and  the  Counter 
Reformation.  <  )pen  t<>  first  year  students  by  per 
mission  of  the  instructor  only.  |H) 
t  credits 

Joachim  Stieber 
M  WF9-9:S()a.m. 

[225b  (C)  Authority  and  Legitimacy  in  the 
Age  of  More  and  Shakespeare] 

An  examination  of  the  texts  and  historical  ton 
text  of  Shakespeares  Richard  II.  I  Henry  l\ '. 
Henry  V,  Richard  III  and  Ki>ig  Lear.  More  s  I  to 
pia  and  The  History  of  Richard  Bland  other 
significant  works  of  the  16th  and  early  17th 
centuries  touching  on  the  questions  of  order. 
authority  and  legitimacy.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructors.  To  be  ottered  in  1995- 
96.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Howard  Nenner,  William  Oram  (English 
Language  and  Literature/ 

294a  Literature  and  Politics  of  England 
1660-1714 

Reading  the  political  history  and  literature  of 

Restoration  England  from  the  accession  of 

Charles  II  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  To  be 

offered  once  only.  (E)  {L/H} 

4  credits 

Howard  Nenner.  /'rank  Ellis  (English) 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

227a  (L)  Tudor  England 

The  development  of  the  early  modern  English 
state,  from  its  15th-cenair\  origins  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  An  examination  of  dynasticism,  reli- 
gious upheaval  and  the  place  and  power  i)\  En- 
glish monarchs  from  Richard  III  to  James  I.  (H) 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 

Lee.  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  F  10-10:50 
a.m.:  F  11-11:50  a.m. 

[228b  (L)  Stuart  England] 

The  transition  to  political  stability  from  the  end 
of  the  Elizabethan  era  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
Georgian  monarchy.  An  examination  of  reli- 
gion, politics  and  constitutional  thought  in 
England's  century  of  revolution.  To  be  ottered 
in  1995-96.  |H| 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
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230b  (C)  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  of 
England,  1830-1940 

An  examination  principally  of  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  England,  and  the  Great  War  and 
its  aftermath,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  and  the  intellectual 
elite.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

232b  (C)  Revolutionary  Europe,  1787- 
1815 

The  French  Revolution  as  epic.  History  as  a 
literary  art.  Recommended  background:  HST 
245  or  a  course  on  literature  or  thought  of  the 
Enlightenment.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Ernest  Benz 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 

[235a  (C)  The  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  in  European  Thought,  1750- 
1870] 

The  images  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  England,  Germany  and  France 
both  before  and  after  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Gothic  Revival  as  a  reaction  against  classi- 
cism in  arts  and  letters,  against  the  political  and 
social  values  of  the  French  Revolution  as  well 
as  against  industrial  modernization  and  eco- 
nomic liberalism.  An  epilogue  will  briefly  sur- 
vey the  Gothic  Revival  in  the  United  States 
(c.  1830-1930).  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Joachim  Stieber 

239a  (L)  Emergence  and  Development  of 
Russian  State  and  Society  from  Kievan 
Rus  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars 

The  political,  social  and  cultural  rcx)ts  of  Rus- 
sian instiaitions;  foreign  influences  on  the  struc- 
ture of  Russian  society  and  polity;  evolution  of 
autocracy  and  the  bureaucratic  state.  {H} 
t  <  redits 
Joan  AfferU  a 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[240a  (L)  Tradition  and  Change  in 
Russian  and  Soviet  History,  1801— Present] 

The  uses  of  political  power  for  social  transfor- 
mation before  and  after  the  Revolutions  of 
1917;  dilemmas  of  integrating  modernization 
and  tradition;  <  ollapse  <  >t  the  I  fSSR  and  pros 
pe<  ts  for  (  hange  in  post  so\  [ef  state  and  soci- 
ety To  Ik-  offered  m  L995  96.  {H} 

t  ( redits 
Joan  AfferU  a 


245a  (L)  Early  Modern  Europe,  1648- 
1848 

The  emergence  and  growth  of  the  administra- 
tive state  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  attending 
discourses  of  nation  and  economy.  {H} 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 
Lee.  T  Th  1-2  p.m.;  dis.  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

246b  (L)  The  Age  of  Enlightenment 

Explores  the  development  and  deployment 
of  the  ideas  of  "Reason,"  "Nature"  and  "Man" 
by  an  emerging  secular  intellectual  class  in 
18th  century  Europe.  Specific  topics  will  in- 
clude theories  of  language,  knowledge  and 
distinguishing  humans  from  animals;  the  Re- 
public of  Letters;  libertinism;  and  the  scenes 
of  Enlightenment:  academies,  salons,  coffee 
houses,  the  boudoir.  Were  the  philosophes 
and  the  Aufkldrer  the  first  modern  thinkers? 
Did  the  Enlightenment  cause  the  French 
Revolution?  {H} 
4  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

247a  (C)  The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 
Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 

Formation  of  the  Great  Russian  and  Soviet 
Empires;  theory  and  practice  of  government 
policy  toward  minority  populations;  political, 
economic  and  cultural  relations  among  con- 
stituent peoples  in  the  19th  and  20th  centu- 
ries. {H} 
4  credits 
Joan  Afjerica 
W  1:10-3:40  p.m. 

248a  The  Scientific  Revolution 

Examines  the  emergence  of  modern  Euro- 
pean science,  reviewing  conceptual,  social 
and  institutional  forces  that  produced  a  new 
form  of  authority  and  new  fonns  of  associa- 
tion between  1500-1750.  How  could  Nature 
be  made  to  speak  the  truth  and  testify  to  it- 
self? What  was  at  stake  in  such  testimony? 
Primary  readings  from  the  central  actors,  in- 
cluding Copernicus.  Galileo,  Descartes  and 
Newton;  secondary  readings  include  discus- 
sions of  the  impact  of  printing,  princely  pa- 
tronage, philosophical  academies,  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches  and  humanism, 
and  historiographica]  reflections  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  concept  of  "revolution."  {H} 
t  credits 

Michael  Dettelhach 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
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250a  (L)  Europe  in  the  19th  Century 

!  1814-1914:  A  century  of  fundamental  change 
Without  a  general  war.  The  international  or- 
der established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  challengers:  liberalism,  nationalism. 
Romanticism,  socialism,  secularism,  capital- 
ism and  imperialism.  |H) 
t  credits 
Ernest  Benz 
T  Th  1-2:30  pan. 

251b  (L)  Europe  in  the  20th  Century 

Ideological  and  military  rivalries  of  the  con- 
temporary era.  Special  attention  to  the  origin, 
character  and  outcome  of  the  two  World 
\\  ars,  and  to  the  experience  of  Fascism,  Na- 
zism and  Communism.  |H| 
t  credits 
Ernest  Benz 

Lee.  T  Th  1-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  Th  3-3^0  p.m.; 
Th  4-4:50  p.m.;  Th  7:30-8:20  p.m. 

253b  (C)  Women  in  Modern  European 
Societies 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  gendered  con- 
struction of  the  modern  public  sphere  in  18th 
and  19th  century  Europe,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  France  and  the  position  of  women  in 
the  Enlightenment,  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  aftermath.  Topics  include:  the  gendered 
dichotomy  of  public  and  private  life;  democ- 
racy, republicanism,  liberalism  and  Utopian 
socialism;  changing  class,  family  and  sexual 
relations.  Recommended  background:  a  course 
in  European  history  since  1500.  {H/S} 
4  credits 
Joan  Landes 
T  3-5:30  p.m. 

255a  (C)  Modern  European  Studies  in 
History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Individual  and  Commu- 
nity in  19th-century  Thought.  Responses  to 
the  French  and  industrial  revolutions.  Read- 
ings from  de  Maistre.  Saint-Simon.  Comte, 
Durkheim,  Fourier,  Schopenhauer. 
Burckhardt,  Nietzsche.  Marx  and  Mill.  Also 
considered  are  their  views  on  art,  religion. 
science  and  women.  {H/S} 
t  credits 
Ernest  Benz 
M  7-9:30  p.m. 

JUD  286b  Jews  and  European  Civilization 
1492-1942 

JUD  287a  (C)  The  Holocaust  and  History 


Africa 

AAS  218b  History  of  Southern  Africa 
(1600  to  about  1980) 

Latin  America 

260a  (L)  Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 
1821 

Iberian  invasions  in  the  l(>ili  century  to  the 
movements  lor  independence  in  tin-  earl) 

1800s.  The  course-  emphasizes  the  effects  ol 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial  rule  on  the 
native  societies  of  the  Americas.  Open  to 
first-year  students.  {H} 

i  credits 

Ann  Zulawski 

Lee.  TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m.:  dis.  W  10-10:50 

a.m.:  W  11-11:50  a.m. 

[26lb  (L)  National  Latin  America,  1821  to 
the  Present] 

A  thematic  survey  of  Latin  American  history 
in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  focusing  on 
the  development  of  export  economies  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  state  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  growth  of  political  participation  by 
the  masses  after  1900  and  the  efforts  of  Latin 
Americans  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury to  bring  social  justice  and  democracy  to 
the  region.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 

[263b  (C)  Continuity  and  Change  in 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 

Topic:  Gender  in  the  Stuck  of  Latin  American 
History.  Gender  as  a  central  element  in  the 
creation  of  Latin  American  societies.  The  in- 
teraction of  gender,  class  and  ethnicity  in 
different  historical  periods  in  various  regions 
of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.  Topics  in- 
clude: changing  gender  relations  in  the  A/tec 
and  Inca  states,  men  And  women  under  colo- 
nialism, gender  and  movements  for  social 
change,  the  household  economy  and  the 
public  sphere,  sexuality  and  society.  At  least 
one  course  in  Latin  American  history  is 
Strongly  recommended  as  a  foundation  for 
this  class.  To  be  i)\\cvcd  in  1995-96.  |H} 
t  credits 

Ann  Zulawski 

United  States 

266a  (L)  The  Colonial  Experience  in 
North  America 

The  depopulation  of  native  North  America 
and  its  resettlement  by  Europeans  and  en- 
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slaved  Africans;  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Dutch  colonial  empires;  particular  attention  to 
social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  factors 
in  the-  use  ol  the  British  <  olonies  and  their 
triumph  in  the  American  Revolution.  {H} 
i  <  redits 
Neal  Salisbury 
I    Ih  9    10:20  a.m. 

267b  (L)  North  American  Indians  Since 
1500 

An  introduction  to  the  e<  i >nomic,  political 

and  cultural  history  of  Native  Americans  and 

their  relations  with  non-Indians.  {H} 

i  ( redits 

Neal  Salisbury 

l.ec    M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  dis.  M  2:40-4  p.m.: 

W  2:40-4  p.m. 

273a  (L)  Contemporary  America,  World 
War  II  to  the  Present 

So<  ial,  cultural  and  political  development 
from  1945  i<)  the  present.  Topics  include 
America's  rise-  to  global  power,  the  Cold  War, 
McCarthyism,  the  political  upheaval  of  the 
1960s  and  the  politics  of  scarcity.  Prerequisite: 
I  M    111  {H} 
i  credits 

Thomas  I<k  kson 
M  WF  10-10:50  a.m. 

275a  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States  to  I860 

{L/H} 

i  <  redits 

A'  /(H  kson  Wilson 

M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

276b  (L)  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States  after  I860 

{L/H} 
i  i  redits 

A'  /(K  /-so//  u  ilson 

\1  \\  1    II  am    12:10  p.m. 

[277a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
Colonial  Period  to  1865] 

The  course  will  examine  the  historical  posi- 
tion ol  women  within  the  society  and  culture. 
Problems  will  in<  lude  immigration  and 
cihiiK  it\.  isolation  and  social  organization, 
the  legal  status  ol  women  (property  and 
othei  lights).  religi< hi  and  wit<  Ik  raft,  issues  <>l 
i.i'  e  ind  ( lass,  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
\\  .ii   women's  work  within  the  household 
slavery   edu<  au< >n  redefinition  <»l  mothei 

Ik  N  >d     .llx  .lllloli  .Hid   iclollll.  emelgciH  f  ol 


women's  rights  and  factory  labor.  Emphasis 
on  social,  cultural  and  spatial  aspects.  Prereq- 
uisite:  HST  113a  or  its  equivalent,  or  a  200- 
level  (   s.  history  course.  pre-Civil  War.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {L/H} 
t  c  redits 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

278a  (L)  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
1865  to  1970 

The  course  will  continue  the  examination  of 
the  historical  position  of  women  within  the 
society  and  culture.  Problems  will  include 
the  implications  of  class,  the  rise-  ol  the- 
"lady,"  changing  notions  of  sexuality,  educa- 
tional growth,  feminism,  African-American 
women  in  "freedom,"  wage-earning  women. 
careers,  radicalism,  the  sexual  revolution,  the 
impact  of  the  world  wars  and  depression  and 
feminism's  second  wave.  Emphasis  on  social 
and  cultural  aspects.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

AAS  278a  The  60s:  A  History  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  United  States  from 
1954  to  1970 

Comparative  History 

[280b  (C)  Problems  of  Inquiry] 

To  be-  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

291a  (C)  Topics  in  Comparative  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Plague-  of  Justinian 
and  the  Black  Death.  Comparative  analysis  of 
the  two  major  outbreaks  of  the  plague  in 
Europe,  one-  at  the  Start  of  the  Middle-  Ages 
and  one-  at  the  end,  with  attention  to  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  patterns  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease-  and  to  effects  on  sot  ial 
relations,  the-  value  ol  labor,  politics  and 
spirituality.  Other  instances  ol  plague  in 
world  history  will  be-  examined  for  purposes 

of  comparision.  Recommended  background: 

HST  loo.  219,  222,  or  223.  (H) 

i  <  redits 

Lester  Little 

T  3-4:50  p.m..  Ih   i:  1 0—i:^()  p.m. 
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Seminars 

302b  Topics  in  Ancient  History 
Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Making  of  Late  Antiq- 
uity. The  political,  social  and  cultural  transfor- 
mations of  the  classical  Greco-Roman  world 
from  250-700.  Topics  of  particular  interest: 
emperors  and  cities;  Christians,  Jews  and  pa- 
gans living  under  imperial  Christianity;  her- 
mits and  monks;  the  changing  shape  of  the 
classical  city;  the  shift  from  a  Mediterranean- 
based  Roman  Empire  to  the  societies  of 
Byzantium,  Islam  and  the  Germanic  king- 
doms. {H} 
4  credits 

Frederick  Med  in  ness 
Th  7:30-9:30  pan. 

[317a  Topics  in  Chinese  History] 

To  he  offered  in  1995-96.  |H} 
t  credits 
Daniel  Gardner 

320b  Early  European  History  to  1300 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Romanesque  Christianity 
in  Germanic  Europe.  Christian  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  in  Fairope  between  the  approxi- 
mate dates  750  and  1150.  Aristocratic  monasti- 
cism,  vicarious  religion,  liairgical  culture,  ritual 
in  Romanesque  churches,  blessing  and  curs- 
ing, dominance  of  Old  Testament  models, 
authority  of  St.  Peter  and  of  a  mythic  Rome, 
cults  of  saints  and  relics.  Prerequisite:  two 
200-level  courses  in  the  area  of  medieval  Eu- 
ropean history,  art,  literature,  or  religion.  {H} 
4  credits 
Lester  Little 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[324a  Topics  in  European  History,  1300- 
1660] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  |H} 

4  credits 
Joachim  Stieher 

IDP  326b  Seminar:  Patronage  of  Music  in 
Renaissance  and  Early  Modern  Europe 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  role  of 
music  and  the  status  of  musicians  at  the 
princely  courts  and  in  the  cities  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  effect 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations 
on  church  music.  Attention  to  the  relation 
between  musicians  and  their  patrons  and  to 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  status  of 
artists  from  the  early  15th  to  the  early  17th 


centuries.  Prerequisite:  <>nc-  course  in  Euro 
pean  history  between  l  100  and  L600at  the 

college  level.  A  knowledge  <  >!  musical  nota- 
tion and  theory,  while  helpful,  is  not  re 
quired.  {H/A|  ' 
t  credits 

Joachim  Stieher  and  Richard  Sherr  (MUSU  ) 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

327b  Topics  in  British  History 
Topic  for  L994-95:  The  "Glorious  Revolu- 
tion.'' An  examination  of  the  Revolution  of 

K)SS-tSi;  in  light  of  both  traditional  conserva- 
tive and  recent  radical  historiography.  A  close- 
look  at  what  the  Revolution  was.  why  it  hap- 
pened and  what  it  did  and  did  not  accom- 
plish. |H| 
4  credits 
Howard  Nenner 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

340a  Topics  in  Russian  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Question  of  Russian 
Identity:  "Slavophiles'  and   \\  esternizers"  in 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Conducted  in  En- 
glish. Prerequisites:  two  semesters  of  Russian 
history  and  two  semesters  of  Russian  literature 
and/or  pennission  of  the  instructor.  {Hj 
4  credits 
Joan  Afferica 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

346b  Problems  in  European  Intellectual 
History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Science  as  Culture.  A  his- 
toriographical  seminar  for  students  interested 
in  gaining  experience  with  the  analysis  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  a  historical  and  cul- 
tural artifact  of  modern  European  societies. 
Specific  conceptual  and  analytic  tools  will  be 
culled  from  secondary  readings  in  the  history, 
anthropology  and  sociology  of  science  and 
practiced  in  research  projects.  Recommended 
background:  HST  230,  2^5.  246,  250,  251  or 
other  survey  of  modern  European  history 
with  significant  writing  component.  {H} 
t  credits 

Michael  Dettelbach 
T  3-+:5()  p.m. 

[350a  Modern  Europe] 

IH) 

A  credits 

[355b  Topics  in  European  Social  History] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {II/S} 
4  credits 
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[36 lb  Problems  in  the  History  of  Spanish 
America  and  Brazil] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {H} 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 

366b  The  American  Revolution 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Social  Change  and  the 
Birth  of  the  United  States,  1760-1800.  {H} 
i  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[367a  Topics  in  American  Indian  History] 

Prerequisite:  267  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  (H} 
1  credits 
Neal  Salisbury 

370a  Problems  in  American  History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Development  of  and 
Response  to  Consumer  Culture  in  the  U.S., 
1940-1973-  {H} 
4  credits 

Daniel  Horowitz 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

375b  Problems  in  United  States 
Intellectual  History 

Topic  for  199^-95:  To  be  announced.  {H} 
4  credits 

R.Jackson  Wilson 
M  W  2:40-3:40  p.m. 

383a  Research  in  U.S.  Women's  History: 
The  Sophia  Smith  Collection 

Topic  for  1994-95:  American  Women  in  the 

Era  of  Enfranchisement,  1869-1920.  {H} 

t  credits 

Helen  Lefkoivitz  Horowitz 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

AAS  335b  Seminar:  Free  Blacks  in  the  U.S. 
Before  1865 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  quali- 
fied returning  students. 
1  <  redits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  ( redits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Joan  Afferica.  Ernest  Benz.  Daniel 
Gardner,  Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz.  Lester 
Little,  Howard  Nenner,  Neal  Salisbury, 
Joachim  Stieber,  R.  Jackson  Wilson,  Ann 
Zulawski. 

The  history  major  comprises  1 1  semester 
courses,  at  least  six  of  which  shall  normally 
be  taken  at  Smith,  distributed  as  follows: 

1 .  The  basis  for  the  major  will  normally  be 
any  two  100-level  history  courses,  at  least 
one  of  which  examines  the  period  before 
1600.  Only  two  100-level  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  Srtidents  wh(  > 
enter  the  major  as  juniors  or  with  a  strong 
preparation  in  history  should  substitute 
appropriate  200-level  courses  for  the  basis 
of  the  major. 

2.  Field  of  concentration:  five  semester 
courses  at  the  200-  or  300-level,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  a  Smith  History  Depart- 
ment seminar.  Two  of  these  may  be 
courses  cross-listed  in  the  History  Depart- 
ment or  historically-oriented  courses  in 
other  disciplines.  Historically-oriented 
courses  in  other  disciplines  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  Additional  courses:  four  200-  or  300-level 
courses  in  at  least  two  fields  distinct  from 
the  field  of  concentration.  Two  of  these 
may  be  courses  cross-listed  in  the  History 
Department. 

Fields:  Antiquity;  Islamic  Middle  Fast;  East 
Asia;  Formation  of  Latin  Christian  Society, 
300-1450;  Latin  Christian  Society  in  Transfor- 
mation, 1000-1600;  Early  Modern  Europe. 
1300-1815;  Modern  Europe.  1789  to  the 
Present;  Latin  America;  United  States. 

Note:  A  student  may  also  design  a  field  of 
concentration,  which  should  consist  of 
courses  related  chronologically,  geographi- 
cally, methodologically  or  thematically  (e.g., 
Britain,  Comparative  Colonialism.  History  of 
Science,  Women's  History),  and  which  must 
be  approved  by  an  adviser  and  the 
Department's  Curriculum  Committee. 

The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  major. 


In  the  normal  sequence,  students  should 
complete  the  requirements  lor  the  basis  of 
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the  major  prior  to  enrolling  in  advanced 

courses 

A  student  who  has  passed  the  AP  examina- 
tion in  European  history  with  a  grade  ol  <  or 
S  may  count  this  as  the  equivalent  of  HST 

101b  (for  »  credits)  toward  the  major;  or.  a 
student  who  has  passed  the  AP  examination 
in  American  history  may  count  this  as  the 
equivalent  of  HST  1  lab  (for  »  credits)  toward 
the  major. 


Study  Away 


A  student  planning  to  study  away  from  Smith 
during  the  academic  year  or  during  the  sum- 
mer must  consult  with  a  departmental  adviser 
concerning  rules  for  granting  credit  toward 
the  major  or  the  degree.  Students  must  con- 
sult with  the  departmental  adviser  for  study 
away  both  before  and  after  their  participation 
in  Junior  Year  Abroad  programs. 

Adviser  for  Study  Away:  Lester  Little 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  same  as  those  listed  for  the  major. 

The  minor  is  comprised  of  five  semester 
courses: 

1 .  No  more  than  two  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100-level. 

2.  At  least  one  of  which  must  examine  the 
period  before  1600. 

3.  At  least  three  of  which  must  be  at  the  200- 
level  or  above,  and  related  chronologi- 
cally, thematically,  geographically,  or  in 
some  other  manner.  Students  should  con- 
sult their  advisers. 


Honors 

Director:  To  be  announced. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

The  honors  program  is  a  one-year  program 
taken  during  the  senior  year.  Students  who 
plan  to  enter  honors  should  present  a  thesis 
project,  in  consultation  with  an  adviser,  not 
later  than  preregistration  week  of  the  spring 
semester  of  their  junior  year.  Students  spend- 


ing the  junior  year  away  should  submit  their 

proposal  to  tlie  director  ol  honors  in  the 
spring  semester  and  must  appl\  not  later  than 

the  second  day  of  classes  < >t  the  fall  semester 
of  their  senior  yen 

The  central  feature-  ol  the  hist<>r\  honors  pro- 
gram is  the  writing  of  a  senior  thesis,  which 
is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  spring  semester 
of  the  senior  year.   The  preparation  of  the 
thesis  will  count  for  eight  i  rechts  during  the 
fall  semester  of  the  senior  year.  Each  honors 
candidate  will  defend  her  thesis  in  the  week 
before  spring  recess  at  an  oral  examination  in 
which  she  will  be  asked  to  relate  her  thesis 
topic  to  a  broader  field  of  historical  inquiry, 
defined  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
honors. 

Honors  students  will  present  12  courses  l  is 
credits)  for  the  history  major,  including  the 
thesis  in  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year 

The  definition  of  the  basis  for  the  major  and 
of  the  fields  of  concentration  will  be  the 
same  as  for  regular  majors.  For  honors  stu- 
dents, the  distribution  of  the  10  courses  that 
follow  the  basis  for  the  major  differs  from 
that  of  regular  majors  and  will  be  as  f<  >11<  >w  s: 

1.  four  courses  in  the  field  of  concentration. 
one  of  which  may  be  in  another  discipline 
and  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  a  semi- 
nar; 

2.  the  thesis  counting  for  two  courses  (eight 
credits); 

3.  one  semester  course  in  ancient  history  or 
a  related  course  in  ancient  studies; 

4.  three  history  courses  or  seminars  (  12  cred- 
its) in  a  field  or  fields  other  than  the  field 
of  concentration. 

Additional  stipulation  concerning  seminars: 
The  eight  courses  (32  credits)  that  follow  the 
basis  for  the  major  will  include  at  least  two 
seminars,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  field 
of  concentration.  Seminars  or  special  studies 
for  honors  students  may  be  offered  in  con- 
junction with  selected  lecture  courses,  for 
additional  credits,  upon  consultation  with  the 
director  of  honors. 

Graduate 

521a  Problems  in  Early  Modern  History 

{H| 

\  credits 
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54  la  Problems  in  Modern  European 
History 

{HI 

4  credits 

571b  Problems  in  American  History 

IH} 

4  credits 

580a  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study 

Arranged  individually  with  graduate  students. 

{H} 

4  credits 

580b  Special  Problems  in  Historical  Study 

{H} 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 
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History  of  the  Sciences 


Advisers 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Michael  Dettelbach,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

George  fleck,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Thomas  Litwin,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

fDouglas  Lane  Patey,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

Marjorie  Senechal,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Director 

Frances  Volkmann,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Research  Associate 
Mary  Flesher,  Ph.D. 


The  Smith  College  program  in  the  history  of 
the  sciences  otters  opportunities  for  students 
to  trace  the  historical  development  of  con- 
temporary scientific  theories  and  ideas,  to 
examine  science  and  technology  in  their  cul- 
tural and  social  contexts  and  to  study  the 
lives  and  works  of  individual  scientists.  The 
program  is  designed  for  all  students,  what- 
ever their  major  concentration. 

1 1 2b  Images  and  Understanding 

Plato  contended  that  god  did  not  give  the 
universe  eyes  because,  since  the  universe 
contains  everything,  there  is  nothing  external 
to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  we  use  the  ex- 
pression "I  see"  as  a  synonym  for  "I  under- 
stand." In  this  course  we  will  study  key  his- 
torical events  that  have  shaped  the  images 
through  which  we  understand  the  world. 
Topics  and  questions  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  pro- 
cess of  perception;  theories  of  light;  visual 
instrumentation;  imaging  in  science  and  in 
art;  and  the  use  of  visual  metaphors  in  scien- 
tific thinking.  {H/N} 
i  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal  (Mathematics) 
MWF11  a.m-12  noon 

ARC  211a  Introduction  to  Archaeology 


[ANT  131b  Human  Evolution] 

ENG  211b  The  Technology  of  Reading 
and  Writing 

AST  215a  History  of  Astronomy 

HST  248a  The  Scientific  Revolution 

Examines  the  emergence  i)t  modern  Euro- 
pean science,  reviewing  conceptual,  social 
and  institutional  forces  that  produced  a  new 
form  of  authority  and  new  forms  of  associa- 
tion between  1500-1750.  How  could  Nature 
be  made  to  speak  the  truth  and  testify  to  it 
self?  What  was  at  stake  in  such  testimony? 
Primary  readings  from  the  central  actors,  in- 
cluding Copernicus.  Galileo,  Descartes  and 
Newton;  secondary  readings  include  discus- 
sions of  the  impact  of  printing,  princely  pa- 
tronage, philosophical  academies,  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches  and  humanism, 
and  historiographies  reflections  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  concept  of  "revolution"  to 
the  transformation  we  uncover.  {H} 
t  credits 

Michael  Dettelbach 
TTh  10:50-11:50  a.m. 

[MTH  350b  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Mathematics] 
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PHI  22^b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Scientific  Thought 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  credits 


The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses,  including 
one  course  in  science  and  one  course  in  his- 
tory, chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  History 
of  Science  Committee,  and  four  courses  in 
history  of  science,  at  least  two  of  which  must 
be  taken  at  Smith  and  must  include  404a  or 
b,  directed  by  the  student's  adviser  in  the 
program.  Work  in  history  of  science  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  under  the  Jean  Picker 
Semester-in-Washington  Program  will  be 
counted  as  two  courses  in  the  minor. 
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International  Relations 


Advisers 

JSteven  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Government 
Peter  N  Rowe,  Professor  of  Govemmenl 
"Joan  Afferica,  Professor  of  History 
^Elizabeth  Hopkins.  Professor  of  Anthropology 


Cynthia  Taft  Morns.  Professor  ol  Economics 
•Elizabeth  Doherty,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Govemmenl 
Gregory  white-.  Assistant  Professor  ol  Go\ 

emment,  Director 


The  international  relations  minor  offers  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  an  interest 
in  international  affairs  as  a  complement  to 
their  majors.  The  program  provides  a  disci- 
plined course  of  study  designed  to  enhance 
the  understanding  of  the  complex  interna- 
tional processes — political,  economic,  social, 
cultural  and  environmental — that  are  increas- 
ingly important  to  all  nations. 

Beyond  completion  of  GOV  241,  students 
may  take  no  more  than  two  courses  in  any 
one  department  to  count  toward  the  minor. 

•    Requirements:  GOV  241,  plus  one  course 
from  each  of  the  following  five  groups: 

1.   One  course  in  global  institutions  or  prob- 
lems, such  as  international  law  or  organi- 
zations, economic  development,  amis  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  the  origins  of  war. 
resource  and  environmental  issues,  or 
world  food  problems.  Among  courses  at 
Smith  would  be  the  following: 

[ANT  1M       Politics  in  Non-Western  Societies] 
[ANT  236      Economic  Anthropology] 

ANT  2*>X  Cultures  of  Terror:  Anthropologi- 
cal Perspectives  on  Political  Vio- 
lence 

ANT  241       Anthropological  Perspectives  on 
Development  and  Its  Colonial 
Roots 

ANT  243        The  Pursuit  of  Ecology:  Gender, 
Knowledge.  Culture 

[ANT  340       Seminar:  The  Politics  of  Develop- 
ment: Identity,  Autonomy  and 
Resistance  in  the  Third  World) 


ANT  341        Seminar:  Ritual.  Ideology  and 

Power 
[BIO  206       Conservation  of  Natural  Resources] 
ECO  211        Economic  Development 
[ECO  213      The  World  Food  System] 
GOV  231       Government  and  Plural  Societies 
GEO  109       The  Environment 
GOV  233       Problems  in  Political  Development 
GOV  243       International  Law 
[GOV  251      Problems  of  International  Securityl 
[GOV  341      Seminar  in  International  Politics 

National  Security  in  the  New 

w  <  rid  ( )rder] 

2.  One  course  in  international  economics  1  >r 
finance: 

ECO  205        International  Trade  and 

Commercial  Policy 
ECO  206        International  finance 
ECO  208       European  Economic  History 
ECO  209       Comparative  Economic  Systems 
GOV  242      Politics  of  international  Economic 

Relations 
[GOV  3^2      Seminar:  International 

Development  Policy] 

3.  One  course  in  contemporary  American  for- 
eign policy: 

[GOV  2  1  i      Foreign  Policy  of  the  I  nited  States 

si  nee  1898] 

GOV  245      foreign  Policy  of  the  1   S 
[GOV  250      Case  Studies  in  International 

Relations] 
[GOV  341      Seminar  in  International  Politics 

National  Security  in  the  New 

World  Order] 
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GOV  3-t2      Seminar:  Studies  in  U.S.  Foreign 

Policy 
1 1ST  275        Contemporary  America:  World 

War  II  to  the  Present 

4.  One  course  in  modern  European  history  or 
government  with  an  international  empha- 
sis; 

ECO  3 1 1        seminar:  Miracle  Economies? 

Economic  Development  in  East 

Asia 
GOV  221       The  Politics  of  Western  Europe 
[GOV  223      Government  and  Politics  of  the 

Soviet  Union  and  Its  Successor 

States] 
[GOV  323      Seminar:  Europe  and  World 

Politics] 
GOV  \C       Seminar:  The  European  Union  in 

the  Global  Economy 
HST  232        Revolutionary  Europe,  1787-1815 
[HST  240       Tradition  and  Change  in  Russian 

and  Soviet  History,  1801-Present] 
HST  245  Early  Modern  Europe,  1648-1848 
HST  247        The  Rise  and  Collapse  of  the 

Russian  and  Soviet  Empires 
HST  250  Europe  in  the  19th  Century 
HST  251        Europe  in  the  20th  Century 

5.  One  course  on  the  economy,  politics  or 
society  of  a  region  other  than  the  United 
States  and  Europe: 


Africa 

ANT  231 
[ANT  232 
[GOV  224 

[GOV  227 

GOV  321 

[GOV  345 

Asia 

[ANT  343 

GOV  228 
[GOV  230 
[<  .<  >V  344 

(  ,(  A   3  i,S 

|(,o\  H9 


Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

Politics  in  Non-Western  Societies] 

Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa] 

Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 

Saharan  Africa] 

Power  and  Politics  in  Africa:  The 

Female  Factor 

South  Africa  in  World  Politics] 


Seminar:  Knowledge  and  Power: 
The  Encounter  between  Western 
s^  k  in  e  and  India] 
(  .<  >\crnment  and  Politics  of  Japan 
Government  and  Politics  of  China] 
Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic] 
Seminar  in  International  Politics: 
Conflk  i  and  ( ^operation  in  Asia 
The  Political  Economy  of  the 
Newly  Industrializing  Countries  ol 
Asia  I 


GOV  351       Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government  and  International 

Relations:  Foreign  Policy  of 

Japan 
[HST  210       Modern  India] 
[HST  212       East  Asia  in  Transformation  A.D. 

700-1850] 
HST  213        Aspects  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

History 
[HST  214       Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China] 
[HST  218       Thought  and  Art  in  China] 
[HST  317       Topics  in  Chinese-  I  Ustory] 
REL  270         Religious  History  of  India  I  at 

Amherst  College) 
REL  272         Buddhist  Thought 

Middle  East 

[ECO  214      Economics  of  the  Middle  East 

and  North  Africa] 
[GOV  224      Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa] 
GOV  229      Government  and  Politics  of 

Israel 
GOV  248      The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 
HST  208        Islamic  Civilization  since  the 

15th  Century 
REL  275         Introduction  to  Islam 

Latin  America 

ANT  237       Native  South  Americans: 

Conquest  and  Development 
ANT  239        Women  and  Resistance-  in  Latin 

America 
ECO  318       Seminar:  Latin  American 

Economics 
GOV  226      Latin  American  Political  Systems 
GOV  322      Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Mexican  Politics 

From  1910-Preseni 
[GOV  324     Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Gender,  Education 

and  Democracy  in  Latin 

America] 
[HST  261        National  Latin  America,  1821  to 

the  Present] 
[HST  263       Continuity  and  Change  in 

Spanish  America  and  Bra/ill 
[HST  361        Problems  in  the  I  listorv  of 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 
LAS  100         Perspectives  on  Latin  America 

At  the  discretion  of  the  adviser,  equivalent 
courses  at  other  colleges  may  be  substituted 
for  Smith  College  courses.  At  least  one  of  the 
six  courses  should  be  at  the  seminar  level. 
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Interterm  Courses  Offered  for  Credit 


[ARH  280j  Museum  Studies] 

BIO  370j  Tropical  Ecology  of  Belize 

[CSC  298j  Reading/Writing  Computer 
Science] 

ESS  175j  Applied  Exercise  Science 

[ESS  915|  Badminton] 

ESS  950j  Self  Defense 

[ESS  960j  Squash  (Beginning)] 

FRN  255)  L  'Argumentation  ovale 

[GEO  235J  Scanning  Electron  Microscopy 
and  Energy  Dispersive  X-Ray  Microanaly- 
sis] 


[GEO  270j  Carbonate  Systems  and  Coral 
Reefs  of  the  Bahamas] 

ITL  3351  Boccaccio's  Decameron:  A  Re- 
enactment 

PHY  337j  Introduction  to  Optics  of 
Surfaces  and  Scattering  Theory 

REL  2151  Exploring  the  Holy  Land 

A  schedule  of  important  dates  and  informa- 
tion applicable  to  January  [nteiterm  courses 
is  issued  by  the  registrar's  office  prior  to  pre- 
registration  in  the  fall. 
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Italian  Language  and  Literature 


Professor 

Alfonso  Procaccini,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Assistant  Professors 

Giovanna  T.  Bellesia,  Ph.D. 
§Anna  Bona,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Bufalini,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Vittoria  Offredi  Poletto,  B.A. 
Elena  Maclachlan,  Ph.D. 


It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to 
major  in  Italian  take  HST  100a,  one  course  in 
modern  European  history,  and  PHI  124a  and 
125b.  Those  intending  to  spend  the  junior 
year  in  Italy  should  take  Italian  in  the  first  two 
years.  Courses  in  European  history  and  in 
other  literatures  are  also  recommended. 

The  prerequisite  for  250a  and  251b  and  all 
advanced  courses  is  HOd  or  120d.  In  all  lit- 
erature courses  students  will  be  required  to 
write  in  Italian. 

Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Elementary  Italian 

A  basic  introduction  to  Italian  that  emphasizes 

a  gradual  development  of  the  language  skills. 

Laboratory  work  is  required.  Preference  given 

to  first-year  students.  {F} 

8  ( redits 

First  semester:  Elena  Maclachlan,  MWF11 

.i  m-12:10  p.m.;  Robert  Bufalini,  MWF 

1:10-2:20  p.m. 

Se<  ond  semester:  I Siena  Maclachlan,  MWF 

1  I  ..  in     12:10  p.m.:  Robert  Bufalini,  MWF 

1:10-2:20  p.m. 

1  l()d  Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

( )ne  year  a<  <  derated  o  mrse  i<  >  all<  >\\  students 
to  be  admitted  to  courses  in  Group  B  ( Litera- 
ture) and  to  profit  from  study  abroad.  Regular 


attendance  and  language  laboratory  work  are 
required.  Preference  given  to  first-  and  sec- 
ond-year students.  {F} 
12  credits 

First  semester:  Vittoria  Poletto,  MWF  9-9:50 
a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Giovanna  Bellesia, 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
Second  semester:  Vittoria  Poletto,  M  W  F  9- 
9:50  a.m.,  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  Giovanna 
Bellesia,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 

120d  Intermediate  Italian 

Grammar  review  and  vocabulary  building. 
Readings  of  modern  Italian  prose  and  some 
study  of  aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Prerequi- 
site: lOOd.  Conversation  and  discussion  meet- 
ings. |F} 
8  credits 

First  semester:  Elena  Maclachlan,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

Second  semester:  Elena  Maclachlan,  MWF 
1:10-2:20  p.m. 

220a  High  Intermediate  Italian 

Reading  of  and  comment  on  not  exclusively 

literary,  Italian  texts  and  newspaper  articles 

with  special  emphasis  on  syntax  and  style. 

English-Italian  translation.  Prerequisite:  HOd, 

120d,  or  permission  of  the  department.  |F} 

4  credits 

Robert  Bufalini,  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.  and  one 

hour  to  be  arranged 

Vittoria  Poletto,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4- 

4:50  p.m. 
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331b  Advanced  Italian 

A  continuation  of  2J<  »a.  \\  Ith  emphasis  on 
development  ol  style.  Intensive  oral  and  writ- 
ten work.  Prerequisite  -_<u  or  permission  <>t 
the  department.  {F} 

4  credits 

Robert  Bufalini,  \1  \\  F9  9:50  a  m.,  Th  4- 
t:^()  p.m..  and  one  hour  to  he  arranged; 
VUtoria  Poletto,  M  w  F  LO  10:50  a.m.,  Th  i 
1:50  p.m..  and  one  hour  to  he  arranged 

Literature 

250a  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 
Reading  of  outstanding  works  and  consider 

ation  of  their  cultural  and  social  backgrounds 

from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance.  {L/F} 

t  credits 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

251b  Survey  of  Italian  Literature 

A  continuation  o\  2S0a  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite  i^oa.  {L/F} 
i  credits 
Robert  Bufalini 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

CLT  305b  Studies  in  the  Novel 

i  credits 

332d  Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina  Commedia 

{L/F} 

5  credits 
Alfonso  Procaccini 

Th  7:30-9:30  p.m.  and  one  hour  to  he  ar- 
ranged 

[334a  Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 

Themes,  structure  and  style.  Boccaccio's 
place  in  the  tradition  of  European  narrative. 
Bilingual  texts.  Conducted  in  English.  {L} 

t  credits 

335)  Boccaccio's  Decameron:  A  Re- 
enactment 

This  course  is  a  study  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron  from  the  perspective  of  the  frame 
story  characters.  The  students  will  act  out  the 
two  weeks  during  which  the  narrators  of 
Boccaccio's  100  stories  resided  together  in  the 
countryside  while  the  Plague  was  raging  in 
Florence,  living  out  each  of  the  days  just  as 
the  original  narrators  did.  The  core  of  the 
daily  experience  is  the  story-telling,  and  the 
comprehensive  experience  includes  eating 


u  tgether,  the  ex<  ursii  >ns  and  the  dinner,  a  >ngs 
and  dances  w  huh  t  (  >ik  lude  ea<  h  da}   The  re 
enactment  will  be  enhanced  h\  preparatory 
and  concluding  c  lass  periods,  (  <  >ndu<  ted  m 
Italian  Prerequisite:  221  la  i  >r  25<  'a  i  >r  atx  >\  e,  i  u 
permission  ol  the-  instructor.  Enrollment  mini 
mum  10,  maximum  15.  <  E)  II7FJ 

3  <  redits 

Elena  Wat  lachlan 

Monda)  through  Friday  lor  three- weeks: 
January^  1995-January  27,  L995  Hours   in 
a.m.-12  noon  (seminar),  3-6  p.m.  (story-tell- 
ing), and  6-9  p.m.  (dinner  and  entertain- 
ment) 

[338b  Italian  Literature  of  the  19th 
Century] 

!U 

t  credits 

[342a  Italian  Cinema] 

A  study  of  Italian  film  from  \eorealism  to  the 
present.  Directors  include  Visconti,  De  Sica, 
Rossellini,  Antonioni,  Fellini  and  Bertolucci. 

Conducted  in  English.  {L/A} 
I  credits 

343a  Modern  Italian  Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Modern  Italian  Women 
Writers:  Mothers  and  Daughters.  {L} 

4  credits 

(lioranna  Bellesia 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  355b  Consuming  Passions:  Reading/ 
Eating 

i  credits 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.:  film  view  ings  to  he  ar- 
ranged 

399a  Senior  Project 

Designed  to  coordinate  the  work  ol  the  ma- 
jor and  direct  research  for  the  long  paper. 
»  credits 
Members  of  the  Department 

399b  Senior  Project 

i  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 

majors  who  have  had  three  semester  courses 

above  the  introductory  level 

i  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 


Courses  taken  during  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
in  Florence  will  be  numbered  differently  and 
will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered on  the  Smith  campus,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 


The  Major 


Honors 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Advisers  for  Study  Abroad:  Giovanna 
Bellesia,  Vittoria  Offredi  Poletto,  Alfonso 
Procaccini. 

Basis:  ITL  220. 


Directors:  Members  of  the  Department. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 


Requirements:  the  basis,  nine  semester 
courses,  and  a  Senior  Project  (399a  or  399b). 
The  nine  semester  courses  shall  include  250a, 
251b,  331b,  and  332d;  and  four  of  the  follow- 
ing: [334],  1338],  [342],  343,  404,  CLT  305,  or 
[CLT  350]  (all  written  work  in  the  CLT  courses 
must  be  done  in  Italian  to  be  accepted  for  the 
Italian  Major). 

Courses  taken  during  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
in  Florence  will  be  numbered  differently  and 
will  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  those  of- 
fered on  the  Smith  campus,  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Department. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

A  minor  in  Italian  offers  the  student  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  as 
well  as  a  possible  overview  of  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  and  culture. 


Basis:  220a. 

Requirements:  nine  semester  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basis,  as  in  the  major,  and  a  thesis 
written  in  both  semesters  of  the  senior  year, 
with  a  final  oral  examination  in  Italian  of  the 
subject  and  the  general  area  of  the  thesis. 

Graduate 

Advisers:  Giovanna  Bellesia,  Alfonso 
Procaccini. 

550a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

550b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

550d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 

551a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 


Furthermore,  it  offers  the  possibility  for  the 
student  returning  from  study  abroad  to  con- 
tinue with  Italian  on  a  limited  program.  If,  for 
whatever  reason,  a  student  cannot  or  does 
not  wish  to  major  in  Italian,  a  minor  would 
grant  her  the  opportunity  of  official  recogni- 
tion for  the  courses  taken. 


551b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

55  Id  Advanced  Studies 

8  credits 


Required:  six  semester  courses  including  the 
following:  220a,  250a,  251b,  and  331b.  Choice 
ol  two  from  two  different  periods  including: 
L334],  [338],  [342],  343,  404. 
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Jewish  Studies 


Howard  Adelman,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program 

Jewish  Studies  Advisory  Committee 

Manila  A.  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of 

Government 
Ernesl  Ben/.  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
•Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  Professor  of 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 


Donna  Robinson  Divine,  Professor  of 

Government,  Chair 
Karl  Paul  Donfried,  Professor  of  Religion  and 

Biblical  Literature 
Lois  Dubin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature 
Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology 
**I)aniel  Horowitz.  Professor  of  American 

Studies  and  of  History 
Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Professor  of  Socioh  >gy 


187a  The  Jewish  Heritage 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  literature  in 
Jewish  life,  focusing  on  themes  such  as  text 
and  commentary,  law  and  legend,  daily  real- 
ity and  literar\'  imagination,  the  individual 
and  the  community,  the  Land  of  Israel  and 
the  Diaspora,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim. 
Texts  from  the  early  synagogue,  Muslim 
Spain,  Christian  Furope,  the  Renaissance,  the 
shtetl,  the  United  States  and  modern  Israel 
will  be  read  in  English  translation.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

200-Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor  re- 
quired for  first-year  students. 

224b  Women  in  Rabbinic  Literature 

An  introduction  to  the  Jewish  textual  tradition, 
the  world  of  rabbinic  discourse  and  the  literary 
genres  produced,  including  biblical  narratives 
about  women  and  female  aspects  of  the  deity 
and  their  interpretations  in  rabbinic  commen- 
taries. Explorations  of  the  legal  status  of 
women  in  Mishnah.  Gemara,  responsa,  codes 
and  commentaries,  addressing  issues  of  mar- 
riage, the  family,  divorce,  wife-beating,  aban- 
donment, lesbianism,  adultery,  abortion,  birth 


control,  prostitution,  rape.  All  readings  will  be  in 
English  translation.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[285b  Jews  and  World  Civilization  30-1492] 

A  survey  of  the  structure  of  lew  ish  life  in  the 
Land  of  Israel  under  the  Romans;  Jews  under 
Islam;  political  and  religious  responses  to  the  rise 
of  Christianity;  Jewish  life  in  medievel  Europe, 
including  English.  French.  Italian.  Byzantine,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  lands;  relations  with  levels 
of  Christian  hierarchy  from  popes  and  kings  to 
peasants;  crusades,  expulsions  and  inquisitions; 
Ashkenazic  and  Sephardic  culture.  |H) 
4  credits 
Howard  Adelman 

286b  Jews  and  European  Civilization 
1492-1942 

A  thematic  overview  of  Jewish  history  in  mod- 
ern times  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  the  Land  of  Israel:  the  Inqui- 
sition, heresy,  the  ghetto,  political  emancipa- 
tion, antisemitism,  enlightenment,  seculariza- 
tion, Zionism,  radicalism,  modern  lew  ish  reli- 
gious movements  (Hasidism,  Reform.  Ortho- 
dox, Conservative,  Reconstructionism).  (Hj 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
M  W  F  11  a.m-12:l()  p.m. 
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287a  The  Holocaust  and  History 

Questions  about  the  relationships  between 
the  Nazi  era  (  1933-1945)  and  earlier  Jewish 
and  European  history;  the  rise  of  the  Nazis 
and  antisemitism;  origins  of  the  "Final  Solu- 
tion   and  Nazi  ideology;  the  implementation 
of  the  Nazi  program  against  the  Jews  and  the 
treatment  of  other  groups  throughout  Europe; 
Jewish  leadership  and  resistance.  The  focus 
will  be  on  conflicting  interpretations,  historio- 
graphic  controversies  and  differing  method- 
ological approaches;  students  will  be  in- 
volved in  individual  research  and  class  pre- 
sentation. Prerequisite:  a  course  in  Jewish  or 
European  history  or  pennission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. {H} 
4  credits 

Howard  Adelman 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

300-Level  Courses 

Prerequisite:  at  least  one  200-level  course  in 
Jewish  studies,  religion,  or  history;  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

REL  334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian 
Relations 

4  credits 

Howard  Adelman,  Dennis  Hudson  (Religion) 

W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

385a  Jewish  Autobiography 

Reading  and  discussion  of  autobiographical 
writings  from  the  past  200  years  from  Central, 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Israel,  the  Holocaust  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  readings  will  highlight  the 
struggle  for  self-expression,  family  preserva- 
tion and  communal  control  in  light  of  many 
diverse  circumstances.  Readings  will  be  En- 
glish translations  from  Hebrew,  Yiddish  and 
( rerman.  {L/H} 
i  ( redits 

David  Patterson 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[387b  Seminar:  Women  in  Jewish 
History] 

The  methodology  and  historiographic  issues 
t.K  mg  a  re<  onstruction  oi  the  roles  of  Jew  ish 

women  in  different  periods  and  different 

pl.K  es.  an  evaluation  ol  receni  studies  as  well 

as  a  ( in ic  ism  of  earlier  ones;  uses  of  primary 
sources  such  as  rabbinic,  communal,  archival 
and  prison. il   Periods  covered  include  Ro 


man,  Ashkenazic,  Sephardic,  Middle  Eastern. 
Renaissance,  Early  Modern,  Enlightenment, 
Eastern  Europe,  Modern  Germany,  United 
States.  Israel.  Students  will  pursue  their  own 
research  and  make  class  presentations.  Pre- 
requisite: JUD  187,  224,  HST  285  or  286  or 
another  appropriate  course  in  history.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  {H} 
4  credits 
Howard  Adelman 

404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Howard  Adelman  and  members  of 
the  Jewish  Studies  Advisory  Committee. 

Students  contemplating  a  minor  in  Jewish 
Studies  should  see  an  adviser  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  minor  course  program. 
This  program  must  draw  from  the  areas 
specified  below  and  must  be  approved  b\  an 
adviser  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
senior  year,  though  earlier  discussion  is  pref- 
erable. 

Jewish  civilization  has  a  recorded  history  of 
4,000  years.  With  texts  spanning  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  and  modern  literature,  Jewish  writ- 
ing can  be  found  in  many  languages  such  as 
Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Arabic,  English,  Italian  and 
Spanish.  Jewish  texts  participate  in  the  liter- 
ary traditions  of  the  Arabs,  Germans,  (.reeks. 
Slavs,  Spaniards.  British  and  Americans, 
among  others.  While  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  people  has  intersected  with  many- 
civilizations,  the  Jewish  people  have  made 
their  most  noticeable  impact  on  Western  civi- 
lization and  culture.  Christianity  and  Islam 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  Judaism.  A  mi- 
nor in  Jewish  studies  is  an  appropriate  rubric 
in  which  to  focus  on  components  essential  to 
Western  civilization  and  crucial  to  a  liberal 
arts  curriculum.  As  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram, the  minor  in  Jewish  studies  offers  a 
combination  of  courses  from  several  disci- 
plines. The  areas  of  Jewish  studies  at  Smith 
are  Hebrew  scriptures.  Jew  ish  history  .  lew  ish 
literature.  Jewish  religious  thought,  contem- 
porary Jewry  and  Hebrew.  A  minor  in  Jew  ish 
studies  serves  to  complement  offerings  in 
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Hebrew  Scripture,  Nero  Testament  or  Chris- 
tian theology;  ancient,  medieval,  early  mod- 
em or  modern  history;  archaeology,  govern- 
ment, anthropology,  women's  studies  or  soci- 
ology; or  any  language  and  literature.  The 
reciprocal  relationships  between  Jewish  stud- 
ies and  these  subjects  permit  students  to 
learn  more  about  the  complex  interdepen- 
dence of  the  multiple  sources  of  Western 
identity.  A  minor  in  Jewish  studies  can  also 
provide  a  well-rounded  approach  to  the  hu- 
manities for  a  student  concentrating  in  the 
field  of  the  sciences. 

Requirements:  a  total  of  five  courses,  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  list;  students  are 
encouraged  to  select  their  courses  from  sev- 
eral different  areas.  One  semester  of  each 
year  of  modern  Hebrew  studied  at  the  200 
and  M)()  levels  can  be  applied  toward  the 
minor. 

Bible 

ARC  211b      Introduction  to  Archaeology 
REL  210a       Introduction  to  the  Bible  I:  Old 

Testament 
REL  220b       Introduction  to  the  Bible  II:  New 

Testament 
[REL  311b      Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical 

Interpretation] 


Contemporary  Jewry 

SOC  213b     Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

IGOV  11  »a    Government  and  P<  >litic  s  <  >l  the 

Middle-  East  and  North  Africa] 
GOV  229a    Government  and  Politics  ol 

Israel 
GOV  248b    The  Arab-Israeli  I  >ispute 
JUD  287a      The  Holocaust  and  History 
REL  110b      Sec.  F:  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Judaism 

Additional  reading  courses  in  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  and  in  Jewish  history 
may  be  available,  supervised  by  members  ol 

the  program.  Students  who  plan  to  study  in 
Israel  or  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  stud- 
ies in  Jewish  studies  should  consider  begin- 
ning the  stuck-  of  modern  Hebrew  at  the  I  ni- 
versity  of  Massachusetts  during  their  first 
year.  See  the  Director  of  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program. 


Jewish  History 

j  [JUD  285b    Jews  and  World  Civilization,  30- 
1492] 
JUD  286b     Jews  and  European  Civilization, 

1492-1942 
[JUD  387b     Women  in  Jewish  History] 


Jewish  Literature 

!  JUD  187a      The  Jewish  I  feritage 
JUD  224b      Women  in  Rabbinic  Literature 
JUD  385a      Jewish  Autobiography 

Jewish  Religious  Thought 

REL  235a      Jewish  Spirituality:  Philosophers 

and  Mystics 
[REL  236b     Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern 

Period] 

REL  334b       Jewish-Christian  Relations 


Hebrew 

[REL  lOOd 
REL  285a 
[REL  382b 


Classical  Hebrew] 
Hebrew  Religious  Texts 
Directed  Readings  in  Religious 

Texts] 
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Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Latin 
American  Studies  Committee 

Susan  C.  Bourque,  Professor  of  Government 
"Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente.  Professor  of 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 
Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of  Spanish  and 

Portuguese 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 
*Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Donald  Joralemon,  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
Marina  Kaplan,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

and  Portuguese  and  of  Latin  American 

Studies,  Director 


Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of 

Economics 
Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Associate  Professor 

of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
**Ann  Zulawski,  Associate  Professor  of 

History  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 
Velma  Garcia,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Government 
fAngeles  Placer,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Maria  Estela  Harretche,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 


100a  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 

An  interdisciplinary7  introduction  to  some  criti- 
cal themes  and  issues  in  Latin  American  cul- 
ture and  history.  Lectures  and  discussions  will 
focus  on  such  topics  as:  perceptions  of  con- 
quest; women  in  colonial  times;  nation  build- 
ing in  the  19th  century7;  20th-century  revolu- 
tions and  the  international  context.  Recom- 
mended for  first-  and  second-year  students.  {S} 
4  credits 

Marina  Kaplan.  Ann  Zulawski 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

[301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Studies] 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  {S} 
4  credits 
Ann  Zulawski 

404a  Special  Studies 

i  i  redits 

404b  Special  Studies 

i  i  redits 


The  Major 


This  major  builds  on  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  history  of  Latin  America  and  a  devel- 
oping proficiency  in  Spanish.  (A  reading 
knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  also  recom- 
mended.) Following  this,  a  program  of  stud- 
ies is  developed  that  includes  courses  on 
Latin  American  literature  and  selections  from 
courses  related  to  Spanish  America  and  <  >r 
Brazil  from  the  disciplines  of  anthropology, 
art,  economics,  history,  literature  and  govern- 
ment. 

Students  choosing  to  spend  the  junior  year 
studying  in  a  Latin  American  country  should 
consult  with  the  appropriate  advisers: 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad  in  Spanish 
America:  Maria  Estela  Harretche. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad  in  Brazil: 

clunk's  Cutler. 
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Five-Year  option  with  Georgetown 
University:  students  interested  in  pursing 

graduate  studies  m  LAS  have  the  option  ol 
completing  an  M  \    in  Latin   American  studies 
at  Georgetown  l  niversitj  in  only  one  extra 
year  and  a  summer.  Those'  interested  must 

consult  \\  ith  An  LAS  a^\\  iser  during  their 
sophomore  year  or  early  in  their  junior  year 

Students  primarily  interested  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can literature  may  wish  to  consult  the  major 
programs  available  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Basis:  HST  260a  and  [HST  26lb] 

Requirements: 

1     ML  260a  and  SIX  26lb  or  two  of  the 
following:  [SLL  370],  1SLL  371],  SLL  372, 
SLL  373;  -'  reading  knowledge  of 
Portuguese  and  or  one  course  related  to 
Brazil  is  recommended. 

2.    Five  semester  courses  (at  the  intermediate 
or  advanced  level)  dealing  with  Latin 
America  and  Brazil;  at  least  three  of  the 
five  must  be  in  the  social  sciences 
(anthropology,  economics,  government); 
at  least  two  of  the  five  must  be  300-level 
courses. 

■    Approved  courses  for  1994—95: 

Anthropology 

237b  Native  South  Americans 

239a  Women  and  Resistance  in  Latin 

America 


History 
260a 


(  i  >l(  >nial  Latin  Vmerk  a.  l  192 
1821 


Economics 


31«b 


Seminar:  Latin  American 
Economics 


Government 


226a 

233b 

I    307b 


322a 


Latin  American  Political  Systems 

Problems  in  Political 

Development 

Seminar  in  American 

Government: 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Latinos  and 

Politics  in  the  U.S. 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government: 

Topic  for  llWi-()v  Mexican 

Politics  from  19 10  to  the  Present 


Spanish  and  Portuguese 

POK  220b     Literarj  Currents  in  the 

Portuguese  Speaking  World: 
Brazil.  Portugal  and  Lusophone 

Africa  i  In  P<  tftuguese) 
SLL  260a       Survey  of  Latin  American 

Literature  1 
SLL  2Mb        Survey  oi  Latin   \mencan 

Literature  II 
SLL  372b       Themes  in  Latin  American 

Literature:  Topic  for  L994-95: 

Contemporary  Women  Novelists 

of  Latin  America 
SLL  373a       Literarj  Movements  in  Spanish 

America:  Topic  tor  1994-95: 

After  the  '60s 

The  Minor 

Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  Latin 
America  to  be  selected  from  anthropology, 
art,  economics,  government,  history,  and  lit- 
erature. They  must  include  HST  260,  HST 
261,  and  SLL  260a  or  SLL  261b.  and  at  least 
one  course  at  the  300  level. 

Honors 

Director:  Velma  Garcia. 

430d  Thesis 

S  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  <.  redits 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  Committee. 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  tor  the  ma- 
jor; a  thesis  proposal,  preferabh  prepared 
during  the  second  semester  n\  the  student's 
junior  year  and  submitted  for  consideration 
no  later  than  the  end  n\  the  first  week  n\ 
classes  the  following  September:  a  thesis  mk\ 
an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis 
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Co-Directors  and  Advisers 

James  Henle,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Thomas  Tymoczko,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Merrie  Bergmann,  Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 


In  this  century,  logic  has  grown  into  a  major 
discipline  with  applications  to  mathematics, 
philosophy,  computer  science,  linguistics  and 
cognitive  science.  The  goal  of  the  logic  minor 
is  to  provide  students  with  the  tools,  tech- 
niques and  concepts  necessary  to  appreciate 
l<  >gic  and  to  apply  it  to  other  fields. 

100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning:  What 
Follows  from  What? 

The  study  of  logical  arguments,  both  in  the 
abstract  and  as  they  appear  in  the  real  world, 
with  examples  drawn  from  law,  philosophy, 
e<  onomics,  literary  criticism,  political  theory, 
commercials,  mathematics,  psychology,  com- 
puter science,  off-topic  debating  and  the 
popular  press.  Deduction  and  induction,  logi- 
(  al  symbolism  and  operations,  paradoxes  and 
puzzles.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  with  PHI 
202. 

i  t  redits 

/(tmc\  //ch/c.  Thomas  Tymoczko 
Le<    \1  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  F  11  a.m.- 
12:10  p.m. 

[101b  Plausible  and  Implausible 
Reasoning:  What  Happened?  What  Will 
Happen  Next?] 

The  stud)  of  quantitative  arguments,  both  in 
the  abstra<  l  and  .is  they  appear  in  the  real 

world,  with  examples  drawn  from  law,  eco 
nomi<  s,  politic  al  theory .  commercials,  math- 
ematii  s,  psy(  hology,  debating  and  the  popu- 

l.ii  puss  Symbolic  translation,  modelling, 
puzzles,  paradoxes  and  the  analysis  <>t  stairs 
tical  discourse  Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
i  i  redits 


PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
puter science  and  linguistics.  This  course 
provides  students  with  a  basic  background  in 
the  symbols,  concepts  and  techniques  of 
modern  logic.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  half  of 
the  semester  only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  F  at  option  of  the 
instructor 

PHI  203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues  in 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer  sci- 
ence. Topics  might  include  infinity,  the  con- 
cept of  number,  alternative  logics,  models 
and  truth,  Turing  machines  and  computation, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202.  Topic 
for  spring  1995:  Vagueness,  Predication  and 
Paradox.  After  the  initial  meeting,  the  course- 
will  meet  for  the  second  half  of  the  semester 
only.  (E) 
2  credits 

Ihomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m..  F  at  Option  of  the 
instructor 

404a  Special  Studies 

i  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 
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The  Minor 

Five  courses  w  ill  be  required: 

I.(  )G  LOOa  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning 

or 
PHI  202b  Symboli<  Logic 

Mil  I  217b  Mathemau<  al  Stru<  tures 

PHI  220a  Logic  and  the  I  fndecidable 

Plus  two  of  the  following: 

CSC  Ilia  or  h      Computer  Science  I 

CSC   2^»0a  Foundations  of  Computer 

Science 
Mill  l53aorb    Introduction  to  Discrete 

Mathematics 
Mil  I  22  ih  Topics  in  Geometry 

Mill  233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern 

Algebra 
IMTM  238a  Topics  in  Number  Theory] 

;  [MTU  350b  Topics  in  the  History  ol 

Mathematics] 
I'lfi  203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  224b  Philosophy  and  History  ol 

Scientific  Thought 
PHI  236a  Linguistic  Structures 

PHI  262a  Meaning  and  Truth 

IPHI  310b  Recent  and  Contemporary 

Philosophy] 
ll'lll  322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

LOG  404a. b         Special  studies  in  Logic 

Students  with  sufficient  background  may  be 
excused  from  LOG  100a  and  PHI  202b. 
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Marine  Sciences 


Advisers 

*H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology,  Co- 
Director 

Paulette  Peckol,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  Co-Director 


*John  Burk,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
Mary  Laprade,  Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 
Peter  Rowe,  Professor  of  Government 
Brian  White,  Professor  of  Geology 


The  marine  sciences  minor  permits  students 
to  pursue  interests  in  coastal  and  oceanic  sys- 
tems through  an  integrated  sequence  of 
courses  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

An  introduction  to  marine  sciences  is  ob- 
tained through  completion  of  the  two  basis 
courses.  Students  then  may  choose  to  con- 
centrate their  further  study  principally  on  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  oceans  or  on  the 
policy  aspects  of  ocean  exploitation  and  man- 
agement. Students  should  consult  with  one  of 
the  co-directors  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
course  selection  process. 

Requirements:  six  courses,  no  more  than  three 
of  which  can  be  taken  at  other  institutions, 
including  three  required  courses  as  follows: 

GEO  108b  Oceanography;  BIO  264a  Marine 
Ecology  (BIO  265a  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently); a  Special  Studies  or  seminar  course 
(  Ik >sen  in  consultation  with  the  minor  ad- 
viser, and  three  elective  courses  from  the  fol- 
lowing areas,  only  two  of  which  may  be 
counted  in  a  major: 


Geology 

231a 

232a 
[270j 

311a 

334b 
404 


Invertebrate  Paleontology  and 
Paleoecology 
Sedimentology 
( ..irl  x  mate  Systems  and  Coral 
Reels  of  the  Bahamas) 
Envirc  mmental  ( re< )physics 
( larbonate  Sedimentology 
spe<  i.il  Studies  (a  or  b) 


Biological  Sciences 

242a  Invertebrate  Zoology  and 

required  Concurrent  Laboratory 

243a 
260a  Principles  of  Ecology  and 

optional  Concurrent  Laboratory 

26la 
338b  Morphology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 

and  required  Concurrent 

Laboratory  339b 


[350b 

Biogeography] 

[356a 

Plant  Ecology  and  required 

Concurrent  Laboratory  357a] 

[364b 

Topics  in  Environmental 

Biology] 

370j 

Tropical  Ecology  of  Belize 

400 

Special  Studies  (a  or  b) 

Social  Sciences 

ECO  224b 

Environmental  Economics 

GOV  243a 

International  Law  • 

GOV  404 

Special  Studies  (a  or  b) 

PPL  303b 

Public  Policy  for  Marine  and 

Coastal  Resources 

Five  College  Course 
Possibilities 

Courses  can  be  chosen  with  consultation  and 
approval  of  minor  advisers;  examples  would 
be  (all  UMass): 

Biology  524s:  Coastal  Plant  Ecology 
Geology  591  f:  Marine  Micropaleontology 
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Res  FC  474s:  Marine  Resources  Economics 
Geography  391As:  Coastal  Resource  Policy 

Off-Campus  Course 
Possibilities 

Some  students  may  eleet  to  take  two  or  three 
of  their  courses  for  the  minor  away  from 
Smith  College  by  participation  in  a  marine- 
oriented,  off-campus  program.  In  recent 
rears  Smith  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  following  programs: 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (Boston  Univer- 
sity Marine  Program,  fall  semester)  and 
Woods  Hole  ( Veanographic  Institution  (sum- 
mer)— Smith  is  an  affiliate  through  the  Five 
College  Coastal  and  Marine  Sciences  Pro- 
gram; Williams/Mystic  Seaport  Program 
(Smith  is  an  affiliate);  SEA  Semester;  Duke 
University  Marine  Laboratory,  Semester  and 
Summer  Program;  marine  programs  of  School 
for  Field  Studies. 
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Mathematics 


Professors 

Marjorie  Lee  Senechal,  Ph.D. 
James  Joseph  Callahan,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
fMichael  O.  Albertson,  Ph.D. 
David  Warren  Cohen,  Ph.D. 
"Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy,  Ph.D. 
James  M.  Henle,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Patricia  L.  Sipe,  Ph.D. 

[Catherine  Taylor  Halvorsen,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Ruth  Haas,  Ph.D. 
**Pau  Atela,  Ph.D. 
Sandra  Rhoades,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

Mary  Murphy,  M.A.T. 


A  student  with  three  years  of  high  school  alge- 
bra (the  third  year  may  be  called  analysis,  pre- 
calculus,  trigonometry,  functions  or  AP  math- 
ematics) but  no  calculus  should  enroll  in  Cal- 
culus I  (111).  A  student  with  a  year  of  calculus 
will  normally  enroll  in  both  Discrete  Math- 
ematics (153)  and  Power  Series  and  Effective 
Computation  (114)  in  her  first  year.  If  a  stu- 
dent has  a  year  of  BC  calculus,  she  may  omit 
Power  Series  and  Effective  Computation. 

A  student  with  two  years  of  high  school  algebra 
should  enroll  in  Precalculus  (102).  This  course 
provides  a  solid  basis  for  calculus,  and  some  of 
our  majors  start  here.  A  student  who  has  not 
studied  mathematics  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  should  consult  Mary  Murphy  about  begin- 
ning with  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  (101). 

basic  Statistics  (107)  is  an  introduction  to  sta- 
tist i(  s  .it  an  elementary  level.  Both  105  and 
107  are  intended  for  students  not  (at  the  time) 
considering  a  major  in  mathematics. 

A  student  who  has  a  score  of  \  or  5  Oil  the  AB 
Calculus  Examination  can  receive  four  credits, 
providing  she-  does  not  take  111  or  112  lor 
i  redil   It  she  has  a  sc  <  >re  of  »  or  5  on  the  BC 
Examination  she  can  receive  eight  credits,  pro- 
viding she  does  not  take  111,  1 12,  or  1 14  for 
credit. 


Students  who  are  interested  in  majoring  in 
mathematics  are  encouraged  to  talk  to  a 
member  of  the  department  about  the 
courses,  goals  and  schedules.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult  A  Guide  for  Majors  and 
Minors  in  Mathematics  (available  from  de- 
partment members). 

10 Id  Algebra  and  Elementary  Functions 

The  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  pre-calcu- 
lus  mathematics,  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  problem  solving  techniques 
and  analytical  thinking.  Topics  include  linear 
and  quadratic  equations  and  the  properties 
and  graphs  of  polynomials,  rational,  expo- 
nential, logarithmic  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Enrollment  limited.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  This  is  a  full-year 
course.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  for 
both  lOldand  102a  orb.  |M| 
8  credits 
Mary  Mur\)by 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

102a  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

Functions,  graphs,  mathematical  models,  op- 
timization, trigonometry,  algebra.  For  stu- 
dents who  need  additional  preparation  be- 
fore taking  calculus.  {M} 
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4  credits 

Saudm  Rhoades,  ran  Mela 

M  T  W  F  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m..  Th 

8-8:50  a.m. 

102b  Pre-Calculus  Mathematics 

A  repetition  of  102a.  |M) 

I  ( redits 

Mary  Murphy 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m..  lab  Th  4-5:30  p.m. 

105b  Introductory  Colloquium  in 
Mathematics  I 

This  course  provides  a  place  where  intuition 
and  creativity  play  as  large  a  role  as  reason- 
ing and  analytic  skills  in  the  exploration  of 
mathematics.  We  will  use  hands-on  activities 
and  other  means  to  reveal  interesting  math- 
ematical structures  present  in  the  world.  Ex- 
amples arise  in  Escher  drawings,  crystals, 
English  change-ringing,  codes,  molecular 
structures,  Rubik's  cube  and  quantum  me- 
chanics. These  mathematical  structures 
(called  groups)  will  be  explored  both  in  their 
own  right  and  as  they  relate  to  the  world. 
Students  from  all  disciplines  are  welcome. 
There  are  no  prerequisites.  {M}. 
4  credits 
Sandra  Rhoades 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 

c  lasses  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab  at 

the  option  ot  the  instructor.  |M} 

t  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

MTW  F&-8:50a.m.;  \1  W  F£  9:50  a.m  .  Th 

8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  10-10:50  .i  in  .  Th   M:50 

p.m.;  M  \Y  F  11  a.m  -12:  in  pin.;  M  WF 

1:10-2:30  p.m. 

111b  Calculus  I 

A  repetition  of  Ilia.  |M} 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

MTWF  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th 

8-8:50  a.m.;  MWF  10-10:50  a.m..  Th  4-4:50 

p.m. 

112a  Calculus  II 

Applications  of  the  integral,  dynamical  sys- 
tems, infinite  series  and  approximation  of 
functions.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
classes  and  laboratories.  Fourth  hour  or  lab  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite:  Ilia 
or  b  or  the  equivalent.  {M} 
4  credits 

Members  of  the  Departme)it 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m.:  MWF 
11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 


107a  Basic  Statistics  with  Applications 

An  introduction  to  statistics  that  teaches 
broadly  relevant  concepts,  and  students  from 

i  all  disciplines  are  welcome.  Topics  include 

I  graphical  and  numerical  methods  for  summa- 
rizing data;  binomial.  Poisson  and  normal 

|  probability  distributions;  point  and  interval 
estimates  of  means  and  proportions;  one-  and 

I  two-sample  tests  for  means  and  proportions; 
principles  of  experimental  design,  analysis  of 
variance  and  regression  analysis.  Students 
choose  between  the  Tuesday  lab  for  biology 
majors  and  the  Thursday  lab  for  those  with 
other  interests.  A  strong  background  in  high- 
school  algebra  is  a  prerequisite.  Enrollment  in 
lab  sections  limited  to  IS.  {M} 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen,  Stephen  TUley 
(Biological  Sciences) 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Ilia  Calculus  I 

Rates  of  change,  differential  equations  and 
their  numerical  solution,  integration,  differen- 
tiation and  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the 
calculus.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 


112b  Calculus  n 

A  repetition  of  112a.  {M} 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

11 4a  Power  Series  and  Effective 
Computation 

Power  series  and  convergence,  differentia] 

equations,  difference  equations,  dynamical 
systems:  numerical  methods  and  qualitative 

analysis.  The  scientific  context  of  calculus  is 
emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in  c  lasses 
and  laboratories.  Intended  for  students  who 
have  had  a  year  of  calculus  elsewhere,  stu- 
dents may  not  receive  credit  for  lx>th  1 14a  or  b 
and  Ilia  or  b  or  1 12a  or  b.  1M) 
4  credits 

James  Callahan.  Marjorie  Senecbal 
M  T  W  E  8-8:50  a.m.";  MWF  9-9:50  a.m..  Th 
8-8:50  a.m..  TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

125d  Intensive  Calculus  with  Discrete 
Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  And  continuous 
mathematical  modeling,  including  calculus. 
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combinatorics,  algorithms,  computation  and 
numerical  methods.  The  scientific  context  will 
be  emphasized,  and  computers  are  used  in 
(  Kisses  and  laboratories.  Topics  will  include 
counting,  rates  of  change,  recursion,  differen- 
tiation, integration,  discrete  and  continuous 
dynamical  systems,  mathematical  induction 
and  infinite  series.  Coursework  will  be  con- 
centrated during  the  fall.  Credits  are  appor- 
tioned eight  for  the  first  semester  and  four  for 
the  second  semester.  Consequently,  students 
are  advised  to  take  only  two  additional 
courses  during  the  first  semester,  but  three 
during  the  second  semester.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  25.  Permission  of  the  instructor  re- 
quired. {M} 
12  credits 
David  Cohen 

Fall:  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.,  T  Th  1-2:50  p.m., 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

Spring:  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  W  7:30- 
9:30  p.m. 

153a  Introduction  to  Discrete 
Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  discrete  (finite)  mathemat- 
ics with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  algorithms 
and  on  applications  to  mathematical  model- 
ing and  computer  science.  Topics  include 
sets,  logic,  graph  theory,  induction,  recursion, 
counting  and  combinatorics.  {M} 
4  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

153b  Introduction  to  Discrete 
Mathematics 

A  repetition  of  153a.  {M} 

4  credits 

Ruth  Haas 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  MWF 

1:10-2:30  p.m. 


211b  Linear  Algebra 

A  repetition  of  211a.  {M} 
4  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

212a  Calculus  m 

Theory  and  applications  of  limits,  derivatives 
and  integrals  of  functions  of  one,  two  and 
three  variables.  Curves  in  two  and  three  di- 
mensional space,  vector  functions,  double 
and  triple  integrals,  polar,  cylindrical,  spheri- 
cal coordinates.  Path  integration  and  Green's 
Theorem.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and  211a 
or  b.  211  may  be  taken  concurrently.  {M} 
4  credits 
Patricia  Sipe 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

212b  Calculus  HI 

A  repetition  of  212a.  {M} 

4  credits 

James  Henle 

M  T  W  F  8-8:50  a.m. 

217b  Mathematical  Structures 

Topics  include  set  theory,  axiomatic  systems 
and  models,  relations  and  functions,  methods 
of  proof.  Prerequisite:  LOG  100a,  PHI  121a 
or  b,  or  a  200-level  mathematics  course,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  |M} 
4  credits 
fames  Henle 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PHI  202b  Symbolic  Logic 

PHI  220a  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

PHY  211b  Mathematical  Methods  of 
Physical  Sciences  and  Engineering  U 


211a  Linear  Algebra 

Ve<  tor  spa<  es,  matrices,  linear  transforma- 
tions, systems  of  linear  equations.  Applica- 
tions to  Ik-  selected  from  topics  including  dif- 
ferential equations,  foundations  of  physics, 
geometrj  and  others.  Prerequisite:  112a  orb 
( H  the-  equivalent,  or  11  la  or  b  and  153a  or  b; 
153a  or  b  is  suggested.  (M| 
i  ( redits 

Sandra  Rhoades,  Phyllis  Cassidy 
M  W  F  (;-(;:5o  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m.;  M  W  F  11 
a.m.-12:lo  p.m. 


222b  Differential  Equations 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b.  and 
212a  or  b,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. {M} 
4  credits 
David  Cohen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

224b  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Tilings.  Tilings  have  been 
used  for  both  decorative  and  practical  pur- 
poses by  human  beings  since  ancient  times, 
as  paved  floors  and  decorated  walls  witness. 
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The  basic  question,  "Which  shapes  fit  to- 
gether and  in  what  ways?"  is  fundamentally  a 
geometrical  one.  This  is  the  central  question 
of  the  course,  which  will  cover  the  elements 
of  tiling  theory,  the  relation  between  local 
and  global  properties,  the  extension  theorem, 
Symmetry  and  periodic  tilings  and  an  intro- 
duction to  aperiodic  tilings.  Prerequisites: 
211a  or  band  ilia  orb.  {M} 
»  credits 

Marjorie  Senechal 
MWF  9-9:  SO  a  an. 

225b  Advanced  Calculus 

Functions  of  several  variables,  vector  fields, 
divergence  and  curl,  critical  point  theory, 
Implicit  functions,  transformations  and  their 
Jacobians,  theory  and  applications  of  multiple 
integration  and  the  theorems  of  Green,  Gauss 
and  Stokes.  Prerequisites:  ilia  or  b,  and 
ilia  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 

|  4  credits 
James  Callahan 

1  MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

233a  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

i  An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  abstract 
algebra,  including  groups,  quotient  groups, 
rings  and  fields.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  or 
the  equivalent,  and  211a  or  b,  or  permission 

•  of  the  instructor.  |M} 

.  4  credits 
Phyllis  Cassidy 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[238a  Topics  in  Number  Theory] 

Prerequisite:  153a  or  b,  ilia  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  {M} 
|  4  credits 

243a  Introduction  to  Analysis 

I  The  topological  structure  of  the  real  line, 
compactness,  connectedness,  functions,  con- 
tinuity, uniform  continuity,  sequences  and 

J  series  of  functions,  uniform  convergence. 
Prerequisites:  ilia  or  b,  and  ilia  or  b,  or 

j  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
i  credits 
David  Cohen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

245a  Introduction  to  Probability  and 
Statistics 
'   An  introduction  to  statistical  inference:  random 
1   variables;  special  distributions  (binomial,  nor- 
mal); point  and  interval  estimation;  hypothesis 
testing  (type  I  and  type  II  errors);  sampling 


distributions  (student's  i.  chi  square);  standard 
parametric  as  well  as  nonparametrk  tests  with 
a  wide  variety  of  applications.  The  mathemarJ 

cal  foundations  of  statistical  inference  will  Ik- 
discussed  along  with  implications  ot  its  inter- 
pretation in  practice.  Prerequisite:  1  L2a  or  b  or 
the  equivalent  {M} 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  11  a.m.-li:10p.m. 

246a  Probability 

An  introduction  to  probability,  including 
combinatorial  probability,  random  variables, 
discrete  and  continuous  distributions.  Prereq- 
uisite: 153a  or  b,  or  permission  n\  the  instruc- 
tor. (M} 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

247b  Statistics:  Introduction  to 
Regression  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  data  in  linear  models.  Appli- 
cations of  least  squares  theory  including  re- 
gression, analysis  of  variance.  Prerequisites: 
211a  or  b  and  one  of  the  following:  107b, 
245a,  ECO  190a  or  b,  SSC  190a  or  b,  PSV 
113a  orb.  {M} 
4  credits 

Katherine  Halvorsen 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

CSC  250a  Foundations  of  Computer 
Science 

253b  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory 

An  introduction  to  the  finite  structures  of  com- 
binatorics and  their  enumeration:  induction, 
counting  techniques,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, binomial  coefficients,  sets  and  pair- 
ing problems  and  graph  theory.  Additional 
topics  selected  from  binary  matrices.  Latin 
squares,  finite  projective  planes,  block  de- 
signs, coding  theory.  Prerequisites:  ilia  or  b, 
153a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
4  credits 
Ruth  Haas 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[264b  Topics  in  Applied  Mathematics] 

Prerequisites:  21  la  or  b  and  ilia  or  b.  {M) 
4  credits 

[270b  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Methods] 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  power 
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series,  roots  of  equations,  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, numerical  integration  and  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations.  Prerequisites:  211a  or  b, 
and  some  knowledge  of  a  computer  lan- 
guage, e.g.,  FORTRAN  or  Pascal.  |M) 
4  credits 

[307a  Topics  in  Mathematics  Education] 

Prerequisite:  112a  or  b,  153a  or  b,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  |M} 
4  credits 

325a  Complex  Variables 

Complex  numbers,  differentiation,  integration, 

Cauchy  integral  formula,  calculus  of  residues, 

applications.  Prerequisite:  225b  or  243a,  or 

permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 

4  credits 

Pau  Atela 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

333b  Topics  in  Abstract  Algebra 

Topic  for  1994-95:  An  Introduction  to  Group 
Characters.  Group  representations  ap- 
proached through  both  matrices  and  module 
theory.  Group  characters  and  their  properties, 
construction  of  character  tables  and  induced 
characters.  Applications  to  other  areas  (e.g., 
number  theory,  physics  and  chemistry)  may 
be  explored.  Prerequisite:  233a.  {Mj 
4  credits 
Sandra  Rhoades 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

343b  Topics  in  Mathematical  Analysis 

Topic  for  1994-95:  To  be  announced.  Prereq- 
uisite: 243a  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
4  credits 
Patricia  Sipe 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

346b  Seminar:  Mathematical  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  statistics 
from  frequentist  and  Bayesian  perspectives. 
Topics  include  maximum  likelihood,  confi- 
dence and  Bayesian  interval  estimation,  hy- 
pothesis  testing,  the  Neyman-Pearson  Para- 
digm and  likelihood  ratio  tests.  Prerequisites: 
212  and  246.  {M} 
1  (  red  its 

Katberine  Halvorsen 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[350b  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Mathematics] 

Prerequisite:  any  two  of  217a,  224a,  233a, 
238a,  243a,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
1  <  redits 


353a  Advanced  Topics  in  Discrete 
Applied  Mathematics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Combinatorial  Topics  of 
Operations  Research.  The  mathematics  un- 
derlying the  applications  of  mathematics  to 
government  and  industry:  Mathematical  mod- 
eling; such  optimization  techniques  as  linear 
programming;  networks  modeled  by  graphs 
with  values  on  the  edges;  the  geometry  of  an 
n-variable  problem.  We  will  cover  both  the 
process  of  modeling  economic  problems  and 
the  geometry  and  algebra  that  drive  the 
mathematical  techniques.  Prerequisites:  211, 
212,  253  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {M} 
4  credits 
Ruth  Haas 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[364a  Advanced  Topics  in  Continuous 
Applied  Mathematics] 

Prerequisites:  211a  or  b,  212.  {M} 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  at  least  four  semester  courses 
at  the  intermediate  level. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  Major 

Advisers:  Michael  Albertson,  Pau  Atela, 
James  Callahan,  Phyllis  Cassidy,  David 
Cohen,  Ruth  Haas,  Katherine  Halvorsen, 
James  Henle,  Marjorie  Senechal,  Patricia  Sipe. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  David  Cohen. 

Requirements  for  the  major:  40  credits,  includ- 
ing 153a  or  b,  211a  or  b,  and  212a  or  b.  All 
credits  must  come  from  the  intermediate  (200) 
level  or  above,  except  that  eight  credits  may 
be  counted  from  112a  or  b,  1 1 4a  or  b,  153a  or 
b.  At  least  four  credits  must  be  at  the  ad- 
vanced (300)  level;  however,  neither  1307]  nor 
404  satisfy  this  requirement,  lip  to  eight  of  the 
required  credits  may  be  replaced  by  twice  as 
many  credits  from  the  following  courses:  AST 
337a'.  351a,  [352b];  CHM  331a.  332b;  CSC 
240a,  252b.  [274b],  390b;  PHY  214b,  220a, 
222a,  522-d,  [340bl.  Normally,  all  courses  that 
are  counted  toward  the  requirements  listed 
here  must  be  taken  for  a  letter  grade. 
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The  Minor 


Adviser:  Patricia  Sipe. 

The  minor  in  mathematics  consists  of  21  La  or 
b  plus  H)  other  credits  sele<  ted  from  any  one 
of  the  groups  below.  In  the  applied  math- 
ematics minor,  four  of  the  credits  may  be 
replaced  by  eight  credits  from  the  list  above. 
Normally,  all  courses  that  are  counted  toward 
these  requirements  must  be  taken  for  a  letter 
grade. 

Applied  Mathematics  Minor 

153,  212.  222-  225,  233,  245,  246,  247,  253, 
j  [264],  [270],  325,  353,  [364],  PHY  211. 

Discrete  Mathematics  Minor 

153.  [270],  PHI  220,  233,  [238].  CSC  250,  253, 
333,353. 

Algebra-Analysis-Geometry  Minor 

153,  212,  217,  PHI  220,  224,  233,  [238],  243, 
1  325,  333,  B42],  343. 

Statistics  Minor 

212,  245,  246,  247,  346. 


in  consultation  with  the-  direc  t<  >r  during  the 
junior  year  or  at  the  beginning  <  >t  the-  senior 
year. 

Examination:  in  addition  to  the  requirements 

for  the  major,  each  honors  student  must  take 
an  oral  examination  in  the-  area  ol  her  honors 

thesis. 

Graduate 


580a  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies  in  Topology  and 
Analysis 

4  credits 

581a  Special  Studies  in  Modern  Geometry 

4  credits 

581b  Special  Studies  in  Modern 
Geometry 

4  credits 

582a  Special  Studies  in  Algebra 

4  credits 


Some  courses,  including  topics  courses  and 
Special  Studies,  might  fall  into  different 


groups  in  different  years  depending  on  the 
material  covered. 


Honors 


:  Director:  Patricia  Sipe. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

|  8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Requirements:  in  addition  to  the  credits  re- 
quired for  the  major,  students  must  take  431a 
or  432d  (for  either  eight  or  12  credits)  in  the 
senior  year. 


Directed  re 

The  topic 


eading,  exposition  and  a  thesis. 
of  specialization  should  be  chosen 
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Advisers  and  Members  of  the  Medieval 
Studies  Council 

** Alice  Clemente,  Professor  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  and  of  Comparative  Literature 

Craig  Davis,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature.  Director 


Eglal  Doss-Quinby,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  Language  and  Literature 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature 

fBrigitte  Buettner.  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 


The  interdepartmental  major  and  minor  in 
medieval  studies  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  civilization  of  medi- 
eval Europe  from  a  multidisciplinary  perspec- 
ii\  e.  Subjects  that  belong  today  to  separate 
academic  disciplines  were  rarely  so  separated 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  therefore  appro- 
priate that  students  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  bring  these  subjects  together  again.  The 
great  diversity  of  regional  cultures  in  medi- 
eval Europe  was  balanced  by  a  conscious 
attempt  to  hold  to  a  unified  view  of  the 
world  that  embraced  religious  and  social  ide- 
als. Latin  and  vernacular  literature  and  music 
and  the  visual  arts. 

The  medieval  studies  major  and  minor  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  re-create 
for  themselves,  through  courses  in  a  variety 
ol  related  disciplines,  an  understanding  of  the 
unity  and  of  the  diversity  of  European  civili- 
zation in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medieval 
studies  major  and  minor  are  designed  so  that 
they  can  form  valuable  complements  to  a 
major  or  minor  in  one  of  the  participating 
departments. 


The  Major 


Basis: 

Two  semester  courses  in  different  depart 
merits,  <  hosen  from  among  the  following: 
ART  loud  (only  the  first  semester  may  be 
counted  for  credit  in  the  major);  ENG  2<)od 
0)iil\  \\\c  fnsi  semester  may  be  counted  for 


credit  in  the  major);  FRN  253a  or  b;  HST  100a; 
ITL  250a;  MUS  200a;  SPN  250a  or  SPN  251b.  If 
LAT  lOOd  or  LAT  111b  is  taken,  four  credits 
may  be  counted  toward  the  basis 

Latin  Requirement: 

All  medieval  studies  majors  are  expected  to 
achieve  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  at  least  one  Latin  course  (for  four 
credits)  at  the  200  level  or  above.  Normally, 
this  will  be  Medieval  Latin  (Latin  214b)  or  a 
course  in  Virgil  (Latin  213b)  or  Ovid  (Latin 
2l6b).  If  a  student  has  no  prior  Latin  cor  is  in- 
sufficiently prepared  for  a  200-level  course. 
she  will  take  Latin  lOOd  or  Latin  111b  (for 
eight  credits)  in  order  to  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. All  students  are  urged  to  continue  Latin 
until  they  have  taken  at  least  one  course  at 
the  200  level. 

Required  Courses: 

1.  A  total  of  eight  semester  courses,  excluding 
the  basis  and  the  Latin  requirement. 

2.  Six  courses  at  the  200  level  or  above,  as 
follows:  1)  medieval  history  (four  credits);  2) 
medieval  religion  (four  credits);  3)  one 
course  (four  credits)  in  either  medieval  an  oi 
music;   i>  two  courses  (eight  credits)  in 
medieval  language  and  or  literature,  not 
necessarily  taken  in  the  same  department: 
i)nv  course  in  classical  Latin  literature  may 
be  taken  in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement; 
and  5)  one  other  course  (tour  credits).  These 
six  200-level  courses  are  to  be  chosen  from 
the  list  of  approved  courses  below. 
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Concentration: 

Three  of  these  courses,  including  at  least  one 
at  the  300  level,  must  be  taken  in  one  of  the 
first  four  areas  listed  above. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  below .  courses 
that  are  devoted  to  medieval  material  for  at 

least  eight  weeks  ol  the  semester  may  be 
taken  for  eredit  in  the  major,  upon  petition  to 
the  Medieval  Studies  Council,  provided  that 
the  student's  principal  written  work  deals 
With  a  medieval  subject. 

Students  are  advised  to  consult  the  current 
Five  College  Medieval  Studies  brochure  when 
selecting  their  courses. 

The  Minor 

Required  Courses: 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  a  minor  in 
medieval  studies  must  demonstrate  a  basic 
working  knowledge  of  Latin  as  defined  in  the 
Latin  requirement  and  take  five  courses  from 
the  list  of  approved  medieval  studies  courses 
at  the  200  level  or  above:  these  courses  must 
include  at  least  one  course  in  history,  one 
course  in  art  or  music,  and  one  course  in  a 
medieval  vernacular  literature.  One  of  the 

'five  courses  should  be  a  seminar  or  a  compa- 
rable course  at  the  300  level.  Three  of  the 
courses  should  deal  with  different  aspects  of 
the  same  time  period  and  comprise  together 

!a  meaningful  examination  of  a  segment  of 
medieval  civilization. 

i  Latin  Requirement: 

\  The  Latin  requirement  for  the  minor  is  the 
same  as  for  the  major. 

Approved  courses  for  1994-95  are  as  follows: 

Art 

(221a  Ha rly  Medieval  Art] 

[222b  Romanesque  Art] 

j[224b  Gothic  Art] 


English 


21  la 

( )ld  English 

215b 

Beowulf 

216a 

( ;hau<  er 

216b 

( .haiu  er 

French 

[310a  French  Literature  ol  the  Middle 

\gc\s] 

Theme  and  form  in  French 

Literature:  Medieval  Lvric  Poetn 


391b 
History 

[219a 
[220b 

221b 

[222a 
223a 

291a 

320b 
[324a 


Europe  in  the  Age  of  Migration. 
300-1050] 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  the 
Commercial  Revolution.  1050- 
1300] 

social  History  of  European 
Monasticism 
Early  English  History] 
Europe  from  1300-1530  and  the 
Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy- 
Topics  in  Comparative  History: 
The  Plague  of  Justinian  and  the 
Black  Death 

Early  European  History  to  1300 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Romanesque 
Christianity  in  Germanic  Europe 
Topics  in  European  History, 
1300-1660] 


Interdepartmental 

[DP  326b      Patronage  of  Music  in 

Renaissance  and  Early  Modern 
Europe,  1400-1600 


Italian 
332d 

[334a 


Dante:  Vita  Nuova,  Divina 
Commedia 

Boccaccio  and  the  Novella] 


Jewish  Studies 

224b  Women  in  Rabbinic  Literature 

[285b  Jews  And  World  Civilization  30- 


Comparative  Literature 

1  »92| 

f279b            Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

Latin 

[309a              Arthurian  Literature  of  the 

1213b 

Virgil,  Aeneid] 

Middle  Ages) 

214b 

Medieval  Latin 

216b 

Poetry  ^l  (  h  id 
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Music 

302a              Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

231b              Eastern  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice 
232b              \\  estern  Christian  Thought  and 

Practice  (1100-1800) 
235a              Jewish  Spirituality:  Philosophers 

and  Mystics 
275a              The  Islamic  Tradition 
334b              Jewish-Christian  Relations 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

1330b             The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 
Chronicles  and  Ballads] 

[331a             The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages  in  Literature 

332a              El  Libro  de  Buen  Amor  and  La 
Celestina 

404a  Special  Studies 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Medieval  Studies  Council. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

Honors 

431a  Thesis 

Admission  by  permission  of  the  Medieval 
Studies  Council. 
8  credits 

Requirements:  the  same  as  those  for  the  ma- 
jor,  except  that  the  thesis  (eight  credits), 
which  is  to  be  written  during  the  first  semes- 
ter ( )l  the  senior  year,  shall  count  as  one 
<  <  >urse  I  f<  >ur  credits)  in  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion. The  subject  of  the  thesis  should,  prefer- 
ably, be  determined  during  the  second  se- 
mester  of  the  junior  year.  There  shall  be  an 
oral  examination  on  the  tin-sis  and  a  written 
examination  on  the  area  ol  concentration 
\\ nliin  the  major. 
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Music 


Professors 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele,  Ph.D. 
William  Petrie  Wittig,  Mus.M.,  Chair 
Ronald  Christopher  Perera,  A.M. 
Peter  Anthony  Bloom.  Ph.D. 
Donald  Franklin  Wheelock,  M.Mus. 
•John  Porter  sessions.  Mus.M. 
Richard  Jonathan  sherr.  Ph.D. 
•'Monica  lakuc.  M.S. 
•Ruth  Ames  Solie,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth  Edward  Fearn.  Mus.M. 


Assistant  Professors 

Giant  Russell  Moss.   DMA. 

LucindaJ.  Thayer,  M  M..  Director  of  Choral 

Music 
Margaret  vukissian.  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Paul  Flight.  MM. 
'Susanne  Dunlap,  M.Phil. 

'Timothy  Johnsc  >n 
T)aniel  Warner 


Associate  Professors 
Karen  Smith  Emerson,  M.M. 
Janet  Lyman  Hill.  M.A. 
Jane  Brvden.  M.M. 
(Raphael  Atlas.  Ph.D. 
John  Van  Buskirk.  M.M. 


Teaching  Fellows 
Melissa  Goldsmith 
Aiko  Nomura  Lavine 
Leslie  Thayer  Piper 


Exemption  from  introductory  courses  re- 
quired for  the  major  may  be  obtained  on  the 

basis  of  Advanced  Placement  or  departmental 
examinations. 

Prospective  majors  are  advised  to  take  110a 
and  1 1  lb  in  the  first  year  and  200a  and  201b 
in  the  sophomore  year. 

Introductory  Courses 

100a  Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  especially  designed  for  those 
with  no  previous  background  in  music.  Lim- 
ited to  20  students,  they  will  emphasize  class 
discussion  and  written  work,  which  will  be 
either  music  or  critical  prose  as  appropriate  to 
the  topic.  Open  to  all  students,  but  particu- 
larly recommended  for  first-year  students  and 
sophomores. 
4  credits 


A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Students  will  explore  principles  of  musical 
organization  basic  to  Western  and  selected 
non-Western  traditions.  {A} 
Donald  Wheelock,  M  \Y  F  1:10-2:30  p.m.: 
Susanne  Dunlap,  T  Th  10:30-11:50  am 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts  and  the  Media 

An  introduction  to  the  components  of  music 
and  an  exploration  of  the  many  and  varied 
relationships  that  exist  among  music,  paint- 
ing, dance,  theatre,  film  and  television.  {A} 
William  Wittig 
T  1-2:50  p.m..  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

C.  Contemplating  Opera 

An  introduction  to  opera  through  a  close  ex- 
amination of  selected  masterpieces    Emphasis 
on  the  way  composers  respond  to  the  dra- 
matic action  and  characterization  provided  bv 
a  libretto.  Operas  to  be  studied  will  include 
Carmen,  Pen  Giovanni,  Otello,  \hulam  But- 
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tcrfly.  Porgy  and  Bess,  Treemonisha,  The  Yel- 
low Wallpaper.  The  work  of  the  course  will 
include  viewing  operas  on  videotape.  {A} 
Richard  Sherr 

M  \Y  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[D.  The  Art  of  Listening] 

An  introduction  to  music  for  audience  mem- 
bers, dealing  primarily  with  the  standard  clas- 
sical repertory.  How  basic  knowledge  of 
composers,  genres  and  style  periods — and 
the  information  conveyed  on  concert  pro- 
grams— can  focus  musical  expectations  and 
heighten  understanding  and  enjoyment.  At- 
tendance at  concerts  will  be  stressed.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
Ruth  Solie 

E.  Music  and  Cross-Cultural  Contact 

Is  "cultural  grey-out"  inevitable?  Could  the 
world  become  a  "global  village"?  This  course 
aims  to  answer  such  questions  by  examining 
the  wide  variety  of  musical  responses  to 
cross-cultural  contact.  Topics  under  discus- 
sion will  range  from  Orientalism  in  the  his- 
tory of  Western  art  music  to  the  impact  of 
modern  technology  on  the  contemporary 
World  Beat  phenomenon.  {A} 
Margaret  Sarkissian 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

100b  Colloquia 

4  credits 

A.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

A  repetition  of  100a  (A).  {A} 

Ruth  Solie 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

B.  Music,  the  Visual  Arts  and  the  Media 

A  repetition  of  100a  (B).  {A} 

William  Wittig 

T  1-2:50  p.m.,  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

[C.  Women  Composing] 

An  exploration  of  the  lives  and  the  music  of 
women  who  composed  in  the  Western  tradi- 
tion  in  various  historical  periods.  Emphasiz- 
ing primary  source  documents,  the  course 
will  consider  contemporary  views  of  their 
a<  (  <  tmplishments.  their  <  >w  n  assessments  and 
1 1  nil  access  to  appropriate'  edi nation  and 
pr<  >lessi<  >i 1. 1 1  training.  |AJ 

I).  Music  and  Ciender  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective 

I  sing  c  ase  studies  ranging  from  courtesan 


traditions  in  Asia  to  heavy  metal  in  the  West 
as  points  of  departure,  this  course  will  ex- 
plore the  role  of  music  in  processes  of  social- 
ization, segregation  and  gender-based  power 
relations.  Although  the  readings  will  focus 
primarily  on  non-Western  musics,  contempo- 
rary manifestations  of  American  popular  mu- 
sic culture  will  also  be  considered.  {S/A} 
Margaret  Sarkissian 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

E.  Music  in  France 

Music  in  France  (by  Bizet,  Massente,  Wagner. 
Debussy  and  others)  in  the  period  from  the 
1870s  to  the  First  World  War— the  so-called 
belle  epoque  or  "good  old  days" — when  the 
stock  of  native  musicians  witnessed  a  dra- 
matic rise  on  the  French  aesthetic  market. 
Video  and  audio  recordings;  selected  read- 
ings. To  improve  their  ability  to  think  and  to 
write  about  music,  students  will  prepare  a 
series  of  one-page  papers  as  the  bases  of 
discussions  of  such  issues  as  "Frenchness," 
"avant-garde,"  "charme"  and  the  relationship 
of  operatic  settings  to  literary  sources.  {A} 
Peter  Bloom 
T  3-4:50  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

F.  Choral  Music 

An  exploration  of  the  role  of  choral  singing 
in  Western  culture  by  means  of  a  detailed 
study  of  selected  choral  masterpieces.  The 
course  will  consist  of  detailed  weekly  listen- 
ing and  class  discussions  of  the  individual 
works,  with  particular  attention  being  given 
to  the  sources  and  significance  of  the  texts 
and  to  the  broader  context  of  the  musical 
and  religious  traditions  that  produced  them. 
{A} 

Lucinda  Thayer 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

101a  Introduction  to  World  Music 

A  survey  including  the  musics  of  Africa,  Latin 
America.  Native  America,  the  Middle  Hast. 
India,  Southeast  Asia  and  Fast  Asia,  with  an 
emphasis  on  interrelationships  between  mu- 
sic and  society.  Each  unit  will  contain  a  gen- 
eral overview  of  the  region,  detailed  study  of 
one  or  more  genres  and  a  discussion  of  con- 
temporary popular  musics.  |A) 
4  credits 

Margaret  Sarkissian 
M  WF  10-10:50  a.m. 
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[102b  Classical  and  Popular  Music  in  the 
20th  Century] 

An  introduction  to  music  designed  specifically 
for  those  with  no  previous  training,  with  Spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  ballet  and  the  musical 
theatre.  Restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors.  1'n 
rollment  limited  to  40.  To  be  ottered  in  1995- 
96.  |A| 
i  credits 

103a  Sight-Singing 

Instruction  and  practice  in  singing  intervals, 
,  rhythms  and  melodies,  in  interpreting  time 
and  key  signatures  and  in  acquiring  other  au- 
ral skills  essential  to  basic  musicianship.  Rec- 
ommended background:  a  basic  knowledge 
of  pitch  and  rhythmic  notation.  |A} 
1  credit 
Paul  Flight 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

103b  Sight-Singing 

A  repetition  of  103a.  {A} 
,1  credit 
Paul  Flight 

TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

PHY  107b  Musical  Sound 

110a  Analysis  and  Repertory 

An  introduction  to  formal  analysis  and  tonal 
harmony,  and  a  study  of  familiar  pieces  in  the 
standard  musical  repertory.  Regular  written 
exercises  in  harmony  and  critical  prose.  Pre- 
requisite: satisfactory  performance  on  a  place- 
ment test  or  completion  of  Fundamentals  of 
Music.  {A} 

\  4  credits 
Ronald  Perera,  MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  Donald 

1  Wheelock,  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

111b  Analysis  and  Repertory 

A  continuation  of  110a.  Prerequisite:  110a  or 

pennission  of  the  instaictor.  {A} 

4  credits 

Ruth  Solie 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Courses 

200a  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

An  introduction  to  the  principal  styles  and 
monuments  of  Western  music  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  mid- 18th  century.  Open  to 


all  students  (including  first-year  students) 

who  have  had  some-  previous  musical  experi 

ence  or  who  have  obtained  permission  <>!  the 

instructor.  {A} 

t  c  redits 

Margaret  Sarkissian 

TTh  0-10:20  a.m. 

201b  An  Historical  Survey  of  Music 

A  continuation  <  >l  200a.  Western  music  from 
the  mid- 18th  century  t<>  the-  20th  century. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  previous 

musical  experience  or  who  have  obtained 
permission  of  the-  instructor.  (A} 
t  c  redits 
Peter  Bloom 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

210a  Advanced  Tonal  Analysis 

Advanced  stuck  of  tonal  music  through 
analysis  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  111b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 

Timothy  Job  nsi  >  1 1 
M  W  F~9-9:50  a.m. 

[211b  Tonal  Counterpoint] 

Principles  of  two-  and  three-part  counter- 
point with  reference  to  such  categories  as  the 
chorale  prelude,  invention,  canon  and  fugue. 
Ear  training,  analysis  and  practice  in  contra- 
puntal writing.  Prerequisite:  111b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1995- 
96.  {A} 
4  credits 

220b  Area  Studies  in  Ethnomusicology 

Topic  for  1994-9^:  Southeast  Asia.  This 
course  focuses  on  the  so-called  "gong-chime 
cultures."  Although  there  will  be  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  cultures  and  musics  of  Indo- 
nesia (especially  Java)  and  Malaysia,  the  mu- 
sics of  Thailand.  Burma.  Cambodia.  Laos  and 
Vietnam  will  also  be  considered.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Western  music  theory  is  required; 
students  will  engage  in  a  small  amount  of 
non-Western  musical  analysis,  particularly  of 
Central  Javanese  gamelan  forms.  Prerequisite: 
101  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  |S/A| 
4  credits 

Margaret  Sarkissian 
MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

221b  Analysis  and  Repertory:  20th 
Century 

Study  of  major  developments  in  20th-century 
music.  Writing  and  analytic  work  including 
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non-tonal  harmonic  practice,  serial  composi- 

302a Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 

tion  and  other  musical  techniques.  Prerequi- 

A study  of  Western  music  beginning  with  the 

site:  1 1  lb  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Of- 

chant of  the  early  Christian  church  and  con- 

fered in  alternate  \  ears.  {A} 

tinuing  through  the  flowering  of  medieval 

t  credits 

music  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  l4th  century 

Daniel  Warner 

Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the  in- 

M W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

structor.  {H/A} 

i  credits 

223a  Topics  in  Performance 

Richard  Sherr 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  songs  of  Robert 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

Schumann,  with  particular  concentration  on 

Liederkreis,  Dicbterliebe  and  Frauenliebe  und 

[305a  Music  of  the  High  Baroque] 

-Leben.  Participation  of  singers  and  pianists  is 
encouraged.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructors.  {A} 
t  credits 

Jane  Bryden,  John  Van  Buskirk 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

233a  Composition 

Basic  techniques  of  composition,  including 
melody,  simple  two-part  writing  and  instru- 
mentation. Analysis  <  >f  representative  litera- 
ture. No  previous  composition  experience 
required.  Prerequisite:  110a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 
Ronald  Perera 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

234b  Composition 

A  continuation  of  233a.  Prerequisite:  233a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 

Donald  Wbeelock 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[24 la  English  Diction  for  Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
1  ( redit 

[24lb  German  and  French  Diction  for 
Singers] 

Prerequisite:  voice  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 

1  credit 

251b  The  History  of  the  Opera 

History  of  the  form  from  its  inception  to  the 
present,  with  emphasis  on  selected  master- 
works.  |  H/A  J 
i  <  redits 
Ru  hard  Sherr 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


Bach,  Handel,  Rameau  and  their  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  200a  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {A} 
4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 

[306a  Mozart] 

A  study  of  the  development  and  perfection 
of  the  classical  style  in  the  string  quartets  and 
piano  concertos  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart.  Prerequisite:  201b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 

307a  Beethoven 

A  chronological  survey  of  Beethoven's  mu- 
sic, concentrating  on  piano  sonatas,  string 
quartets  and  symphonies.  Prerequisite:  201b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 
Peter  Bloom 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

308b  Music  in  the  19th  Century 

From  the  death  of  Beethoven  to  the  death  of 
Mahler:  selected  works  from  the  chamber- 
music,  symphonic  and  operatic  repertories 
from  analytical  and  historical  points  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  201b  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. {A} 
4  credits 

Susanne  Dunlap 
M  WF  11  a.m-12:l()  p.m. 

[310b  Contemporary  Music] 

\\  ebern  and  the  Postwar  European  Avant- 
garde. 

Prerequisite:  210a.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
{A} 
i  credits 

EDC  31 6b  The  Teaching  of  Music 
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325b  Writing  About  Music 
An  opportunity  tor  intensive  work  on  disci- 
plinary writing,  including  prose  style,  tone 
and  mechanics,  in  a  workshop  format.  At  the 
same  time  the  class  will  study  many  genres 
of  published  writing  on  music — from  dairy 
journalism  to  academic  essays — covering  a 
variety  of  musical  repertories  and  perfor- 
mance contexts.  Prerequisite:  any  300-level 
course  in  music,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. {A} 
4  credits 

Ruth  Solie 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

IDP  326b  Seminar:  Patronage  of  Music  in 
Renaissance  and  Early-Modern  Europe 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  role  of 
music  and  the  status  of  musicians  at  the 
princely  courts  and  in  the  cities  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  effect 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations 
on  church  music.  Attention  to  the  relation 
between  musicians  and  their  patrons  and  to 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  status  of 
artists  from  the  early  15th  to  the  early  17th 
centuries.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  Euro- 
pean history  between  1400  and  1600  at  the 
college  level.  A  knowledge  of  musical  nota- 
tion and  theory,  while  helpful,  is  not  re- 
quired. {H/A} 
4  credits 

Richard  Sherr  and  Joachim  Stieber  (History) 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

331b  Topics  in  Theory 

(Topic  for  1994-95:  Conversations  among  Mu- 
sical Works.  The  course  will  explore  pairs  or 
groups  of  compositions  that  share  some  of 
the  same  textural,  technical  or  spiritual  pre- 
mises, treating  their  kinship  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  inquiry  into  the  individuality  of 
their  work.  Pieces  studied  will  include  piano 
concerti  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  violin 
sonatas  by  Bach  and  Bartok  and  late  16th- 
century  madrigals,  as  well  as  works  by 
Brahms,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky  and  Clara 
and  Robert  Schumann.  Prerequisite:  111b.  |A} 
4  credits 

Donald  Wheelock 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

340a  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position study.  Admission  by  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {A} 


*  credits 

Donald  U "hi'i'loch 
To  be  arranged 

34lb  Seminar  in  Composition 

Recommended  background:  a  year  of  com- 
position. Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor.  |A} 
4  credits 

Donald  VCheelock 
To  be  arranged 

345a  Electro-Acoustic  Music 

Introduction  to  musique concrete,  analog  syn- 
thesis, digital  synthesis  and  sampling  through 
practical  work,  assigned  reading  and  listening. 
Enrollment  limited  to  eight.  Admission  by  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites:  a  se- 
mester course  in  music  theory  or  composition 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 
Ronald  Perera 
T  3-3:50  p.m.,  Th  3-^:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

In  the  history  of  music,  or  in  the  theory-  or 
analysis  of  music.  By  permission  of  the  De- 
partment, for  juniors  and  seniors. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Graduate  Courses 

Requirements  for  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
music  are  listed  on  page  30  of  the  catalogue 

All  graduate  seminars  are  open  to  seniors  by 
pennission  of  the  instructor. 

Adviser:  Peter  Bloom. 

[502d  Proseminar  in  Music  History] 

{A} 

8  credits 

506a  Seminar  in  Renaissance  Music 

{A} 

4  credits 
Richard  Sherr 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[507b  Seminar  in  Baroque  Music] 

4  credits 
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[509a  Seminar  in  Music  of  the  Romantic 

Era] 

4  credits 

510b  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Music 

Webern  and  His  Sucessors.  {A} 
4  credits 
John  Sessions 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[5Hb  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Music 
Theory] 

A  study  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  theory 
of  music  from  the  Greeks  to  the  early  19th 
century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  in- 
teraction between  theoretical  speculation  and 
musical  style.  Open  to  undergraduate  music 
majors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  {A} 
4  credits 

580a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

580d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Performance 

Admission  to  performance  courses,  with  the 
exception  of  conducting,  is  determined  by 
audition.  To  the  extent  that  places  in  perfor- 
mance courses  are  available,  students  are  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  musicianship,  compe- 
tence and  potential  ability.  There  are  fees  for 
all  courses  involving  individual  instruction. 

When  no  instmctor  for  a  particular  instrument 
is  available  at  Smith  College,  or  when  no  place 
is  available  on  the  roster  of  a  Smith  College 
performance  instructor,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  qualified  Students  with  quali- 
fied instructors  from  the-  Five  College  commu- 
nity. Such  arrangements  may  require  Smith 
students  to  travel  to  other  valle)  colleges. 


Courses  in  performance  normally  require  one 
hour  of  individual  instruction  per  week.  Stu- 
dents taking  four-credit  courses  for  the  year 
in  performance  are  expected  to  practice  a 
minimum  of  one  hour  a  day;  those  taking 
eight-credit  courses  for  the  year  in  perfor- 
mance, two  hours  a  day.  Two  performance 
courses  may  not  be  taken  concurrently  with- 
out permission  of  the  department.  This  re- 
striction does  not  apply  to  chamber  music  or 
conducting. 

First-  and  second-year  courses  in  perfor- 
mance must  be  taken  above  a  regular  pro- 
gram— that  is,  eight  four-credit  courses  per 
year — and  are  counted  as  four-credit  courses 
for  the  year.  Exception:  a  sophomore  who 
plans  a  music  major  may,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department,  elect  the  second- 
year  course  in  perfonnance  within  a  32-credit 
program  for  eight  credits  for  the  year. 

Third-  and  fourth-year  courses  in  perfor- 
mance may  be  taken  within  a  regular  pro- 
gram as  an  eight-credit  course  for  the  year, 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  or 
above  a  regular  program  as  either  an  eight- 
credit  or  a  four-credit  course  for  the  year. 
While  all  performance  students  are  urged 
concomitantly  to  study  music  in  the  class- 
room, those  who  wish  to  continue  individual 
instruction  beyond  the  first-  and  second-year 
courses  must  take  either  Music  100a  or  101b, 
Fundamentals  of  Music,  or  110a  and  either 
Music  200a  or  201b  during  their  years  at 
Smith  College.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
courses  be  taken  prior  to  the  junior  year. 

A  minimum  grade  of  B  or  permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
courses  in  performance  beyond  the  first  year 
of  study. 

No  more  than  24  credits  earned  in  courses  in 
performance  may  be  counted  toward  gradua- 
tion. 

Auditions,  ideally  to  be  prepared  during  the 
summer  months,  are  to  be  scheduled  upon 
arrival  on  campus  through  the  department. 
Students  must  register  for  performance 
courses  at  the  department  office,  but  registra- 
tion is  tentative  until  audition  results  are 
posted. 

Stringed  Instruments,  Wind  Instruments: 

Candidates  for  these  courses  are  expected  to 
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play  a  piece  of  their  own  choice. 

Voice:  Candidates  for  voice  are  expected  to 

perform  a  song  for  solo  voiee. 

Piano:  Candidates  tor  piano  are  expected  to 
play  three  pieces  representing  three  of  the 
following  musical  style  periods,  baroque, 
elassie,  romantic,  impressionist,  contempo- 
rary. 

Organ:  Courses  in  organ  are  not  normally 
Open  to  first-year  students,  but  a  candidate 
who  demonstrates  proficiency  in  piano  may 
receive  permission  to  register  for  organ  in  the 
first  year. 

Undergraduate  performance  courses  carry  the 
following  numbering  sequence,  credits  and 
section  letters: 

9l4d  First  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 
924d  Second  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 
928d  Second  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 
934d  Third  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 
938d  Third  year  of  performance,  eight 

credits  for  the  year 
944d  Fourth  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 
948d  Fourth  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 

A   Piano 

B    Organ 

C    Harpsichord 

D  Voice 

E    Violin 

F    Viola 

G  Violoncello 

H  Double  Bass 

I    Viola  da  Gamba 

J     Flute 

K  Recorder 

L    Oboe 

M  Clarinet 

N  Bassoon 

O  French  Horn 

P   Trumpet 

Q  Trombone 

R   Tuba 

S    Percussion 

T    Guitar 

U   Lute 


V   Harp 

W  Other  Instruments 

Piano.  Monica  Jakuc,  Kenneth  Fearn,John 
Van  Buskirk. 

Organ.  Prerequisite:  piano  91  »d  (A)  or  the 
equivalent.  Grant  Moss. 

Harpsichord.  Prerequisite:  piano  914d  (A) 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Grant  Moss 

Voice.  Karen  Smith  Emerson,  Jane  linden. 
JameeArd. 

Violin.  Pbilipp  Naegele,  Janet  Hill 

Viola.  Janet  Hill. 

Violoncello.  John  Sessions. 

Double  bass.  (UMass). 

Viola  da  Gamba.  Alice  Rohhins. 

Wind  Instruments.  William  Wittig,  flute; 
Lynn  Sussman,  clarinet;  (UMass),  bassoon; 
Emily  Samuels,  recorder. 

Brass  Instruments.  (UMass). 

Percussion.  (UMass) 

Guitar.  Phillip  de  Fremery  (Mount  Holyoke). 
Lute.  Robert  Castellano. 
Other  Instruments. 

901a  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

Open  on  a  limited  basis  to  qualified  students 

who  are  studying  their  instruments.  This 

course  requires  a  one-hour  lesson  and  three 

hours  of  practice  per  week.  May  be  repeated. 

1  credit 

Philipp  Naegele,  Janet  Hill;  winds  to  be 

announced 

901b  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 

A  repetition  of  901a.  May  be  repeated  for 

credit. 

1  credit 

903a  Conducting 

Baton  technique,  score  reading,  problems  of 
conducting  choral  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles. Prerequisites:  111b,  201b,  and  per- 
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mission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  10. 
2  credits 
Lucinda  Thayer 
T  Th  3-i  p.m. 

[904b  Conducting] 

A  continuation  of  903a.  Prerequisite:  903a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  10. 
2  credits 


mance  course  in  music,  Acting  I  in  theatre, 

or  permission  of  the  instructors.  Not  open  to 

first-year  students.  Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

(E) 

2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  Monica  Jakuc  (Music) 

T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

Graduate  Performance 
Courses 


905b  Keyboard  Harmony 

The  practical  application  at  the  keyboard  of 
the  basic  principles  of  tonal  harmony.  Instruc- 
tion and  exercises  in  playing  chord  progres- 
sions, in  score  reading  and  in  figured  bass. 
Prerequisites:  110a,  some  basic  keyboard  pro- 
ficiency, and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  six  with  preference 
given  to  music  majors  and  minors.  (E) 
2  credits 

John  Van  Bus  kirk 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

974a  Topics  in  Piano 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  of  inter- 
mediate level  interested  in  a  more  general- 
ized approach  to  the  study  of  piano.  It  will 
combine  classroom  work  with  private  or 
semi-private  study,  and  will  integrate  perfor- 
mance with  readings,  listening  and  written 
work.  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 
Enrollment  limited  to  8. 
4  credits 
Kenneth  Fearn 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 
semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

984b  Topics  in  Piano 

A  continuation  of  974a.  Permission  of  the 

instructor  required.  Enrollment  limited  to  8. 

4  credits 

Kenneth  Fearn 

M  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  plus  six  hours  of  private  or 

semi-private  instruction  per  semester. 

DAN  249a  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources 
for  Performing  and  Visual  Artists 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  theatre  and  the 
visual  arts,  through  basic  anatomical  and 
functional  knowledge  of  the  body  from  an 
experiential  approach.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  studio  courses  in  dance  or  art,  a  perfor- 


Graduate  performance  courses  carry  the  fol- 
lowing numbering  sequence,  credits  and  sec- 
tion letters: 

954d  First  year  of  performance,  four 

credits  for  the  year 
958d  First  year  of  performance,  eight 

credits  for  the  year 
964d  Second  year  of  performance, 

four  credits  for  the  year 
968d  Second  year  of  performance, 

eight  credits  for  the  year 

The  same  principles,  conventions  and  sec- 
tion letters  apply  to  graduate  performance 
courses  as  to  undergraduate  performance 
courses. 

Piano 

Organ 

Harpsichord 

Voice 

Violin 

Viola 

Violoncello 

Viola  da  Gamba 

Wind  Instruments 

Other  Instruments 

Chamber  Orchestra 

A  string  chamber  orchestra,  open  to  qualified 

students,  gives  one  concert  each  semester, 

normally  preceded  by  four  Thursday  evening 

rehearsals. 

Philipp  Naegele,  Director 

Smith  College  Student  Orchestra 

One  concert  each  semester.  Open  by  audi- 
tion to  Smith  students  and  to  students  at  the 
other  four  colleges.  Rehearsals  on  Tuesdays 
and  some  Thursdays. 
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Choral  Ensembles 

Glee  Club:  open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
seniors.  Ada  Comstoek  Scholars  and  graduate 
students. 

College  Choir  Alpha:  open  to  first-year  stu- 
dents and  sophomores,  and.  in  some  cases, 

juniors  and  seniors. 

College  Choir  Omega:  open  to  first-year 
students  and  sophomores,  and.  in  some 
cases,  juniors  and  seniors. 

Chamber  Singers:  open  to  selected  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  Club  and  College  Choirs. 

Membership  in  these  ensembles  is  by  audi- 
tion. These  groups  perform  in  concert  and  on 
tour  and  provide  music  in  the  college  chapel. 
Lucinda  '/haver.  Director. 

The  Five  College  Collegium 
and  Early  Music  at  the  Five 
Colleges 

The  Five  College  Early  Music  Program  seeks 
to  provide  educational  and  musical  experi- 
ence for  those  interested  in  the  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  baroque  period.  An  exten- 
sive collection  of  medieval,  Renaissance  and 
baroque  instruments  is  available  to  students 
for  study  and  performance,  and  there  are 
large  holdings  in  the  music  libraries  of  the 
Five  Colleges.  Students  may  participate  in  the 
Five  College  Collegium  (open  by  audition), 
may  join  ensembles  organized  on  the  various 
campuses,  and  may  take,  for  a  fee,  individual 
and  noncredit  group  instruction.  Smith  stu- 
dents should  contact  Jane  Bryden,  Emily 
Samuels  or  Alice  Robbins  for  further  details. 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Peter  Bloom. 

Basis  for  the  major:  110a.  111b.  200a,  and 
201b. 


Requirements:  10  semester  courses   L10a, 

1 1  lb.  200a,  201b;  two  further  courses  in  mu- 
sic theory,  analysis,  or  composition,  two  fur- 
ther courses  in  musk  history;  and  two  further 
classroom  courses  above  the  1(><>  level  'under 
certain  circumstances  a  colloquium  may  be 
substituted  for  one  ot  these).  Majors  are  re- 
minded that  they  may  take  a  graduate  semi- 
nar in  the  senior  year. 

Foreign  languages  students  are  urged  to  a< 
quire  some  knowledge  of  German,  French 
and  Italian. 

Students  who  are  contemplating  graduate 
work  in  music  should  consider  taking  210a 
and  any  seminar. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Same  as  for  the  major. 

Basis:  110a,  111b,  and  200a  or  201b. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses:  110a 
111b,  200a  or  201b,  and  three  further  class- 
room courses,  no  more  than  two  of  which 
may  be  colloquia. 

Honors 

Director:  Ronald  Perera. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Requirements:  students  will  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  major  and.  in  the  senior  year, 
elect  at  least  one  graduate  seminar.  Students 
will  also  present  a  thesis  |  i30d  or  131a)  or  a 
composition  normally  equivalent  to  eight 
credits.  Examination:  students  will  take  an 
oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis. 
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Neuroscience 


Advisers 

Richard  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Director  (second  semester) 

Mary  Harrington,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Beth  Powell,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  Acting 
Director  (first  semester) 


Other  Participating  Faculty 

-(-Virginia  Hayssen,  Associate  Professor  of 

Biological  Sciences 
Margaret  Olivo,  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Jeanne  Powell,  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Stefan  Bodnarenko,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology 
Ann  Hennessy,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology 


The  neuroscience  minor  permits  students  in- 
terested in  the  brain  and  behavior  to  combine 
courses  in  psychology  and  biological  sciences 
into  a  coordinated  study  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem at  levels  ranging  from  molecules  and 
cells  to  the  neural  basis  of  behavior. 

Requirements:  four  core  courses: 

PSY211a      Physiological  Psychology 

BIO  256a      Animal  Physiology  and  optional 

laboratory  BIO  257a 
BIO  330b      Neurophysiology  and  required 

concurrent  laboratory  BIO  331b 
PSY3Ha      Neuroanatomy 


Plus  two  electives  chosen  from  the  following: 

BIO  230a      Cell  Biology 

Developmental  Psychobiology 

Developmental  Biology  and 

required  concurrent  laboratory 

BIO  347b 

Animal  Behavior  and  required 

concurrent  laboratory  BIO  353a 

Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 

Neuroscience 

Seminar  in  Biopsychology 

Topics  in  Cellular  Biology: 

Vision 


PSY  212b 
BIO  346b 


BIO  352a 

PSY  312a 

PSY  316b 
BIO  366b 


(Note  that  all  of  these  courses  have  prerequi- 
sites; see  departmental  listings.) 
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Professors 

Murray  James  Kiteley,  Ph.D. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson,  Ph.D. 

"Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  J.D. 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
John  M.  Connolly,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  V.  Spelman,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

(Philosophy  and  Women's  Studies) 


Assistant  Professors 

*Nalini  Bhushan,  Ph.D. 
Susan  Levin,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

'Ifeanyi  Menkiti,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associates 

Jesus  Alcolea  Banegas,  Ph.D. 
Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 


Introductory  and  intermediate  courses  are 
open  to  all  students.  Upper-level  courses  as- 
sume some  previous  work  in  the  department 
or  in  fields  related  to  the  particular  course 
concerned.  The  300-level  courses  are  prima- 
rily for  juniors  and  seniors.  Where  special 
preparation  is  required,  the  prerequisite  is 
indicated  in  the  description. 

LOG  100a  Valid  and  Invalid  Reasoning: 
What  Follows  from  What? 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  James  Henle 

(Mathematics) 

Lee.  M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  dis.  F  11  a.m.- 

12:10  p.m. 

100b  Thinking  About  Thinking 

What  is  thinking?  What  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  and  ought  we  to  ac- 
cept it?  Can  the  mind  survive  the  death  of  the 
body?  Can  you  be  thoughtful  and  passionate 
at  the  same  time?  What  kind  of  access  can 
we  have  to  the  worlds  of  human  beings  from 
other  cultures  and  historical  periods?  Read- 
ings from  ancient,  modern  and  contemporary 
philosophers  in  the  Western  tradition.  De- 
signed to  introduce  beginning  students  to 
problems  and  methods  in  philosophy  and  to 
the  philosophy  department  at  Smith.  {H/S} 
4  credits 

Susan  Levin,  Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.;  dis.  A:  Th  4-4:50 
p.m.;  B:  Th  4-4:50  p.m.;  C:  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


124a  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  the  early 
Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
emphasis  on  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and 
some  of  the  scholastic  philosophers.  {H/M} 
4  credits 

Murray  Kiteley,  Susan  Levin 
M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[125b  History  of  Modern  Philosophy] 

A  study  of  Western  philosophy  from  Bacon 
through  the  18th  century,  with  emphasis  on 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume  and  especially  Kant.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {H/M} 
4  credits 

200b  Philosophy  Colloquium 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  and  discussion  in 
applying  philosophical  methods  to  key  prob- 
lems and  historical  texts.  Required  for  majors, 
optional  for  minors.  Normally  taken  in  the 
sophomore  year. 
4  credits 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson  and  Members  of  the 
Department 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

202b  Symbolic  Logic 

Symbolic  logic  is  an  important  tool  of  con- 
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temporary  philosophy,  mathematics,  com- 
puter science  and  linguistics.  This  course  pro- 
vides students  with  a  basic  background  in  the 
symbols,  concepts  and  techniques  of  modern 
logic.  It  will  meet  for  the  first  half  of  the  se- 
mester only.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  {M} 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  11  a.m-12:10  p.m.,  F  at  option  of  the 
instructor 

203b  Topics  in  Symbolic  Logic 

Applications  of  logic  to  fundamental  issues  in 
philosophy,  mathematics  and  computer  sci- 
ence. Prerequisite:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202. 
Topic  for  spring  1995:  Vagueness,  Predication 
and  Paradox.  After  the  initial  meeting,  the 
course  will  meet  for  the  second  half  of  the 
semester  only.  (E)  {M} 
2  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko 

M  W  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.,  F  at  option  of  the 
instructor 

MTH  217b  Mathematical  Structures 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

[210b  Issues  in  Recent  and 
Contemporary  Philosophy] 

211a  The  Philosophy  of  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein 

An  examination  of  Wittgenstein's  epoch-mak- 
ing contributions  to  modern  philosophy.  At- 
tention is  paid  both  to  his  Tractatus  (1919) 
and  his  Philosophical  Investigations  (1953). 
Recommended  prior  courses:  100  and/or  125; 
LOG  100  or  PHI  202. 
4  credits 

Jhomas  Tymoczko 
M  WF  11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 

220a  Logic  and  the  Undecidable 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
modern  logic  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
relevance  to  mathematics.  The  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  Godel's  theorems  and  their  rel- 
evan<  e  to  understanding  the  mind.  Prerequi- 
site: LOG  100,  ci  200-level  mathematics  course, 
or  202,  wine  h  may  be  taken  concunently.  |MJ 
4  credits 

1homas  Tymoczko 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


PPY  221b  Language 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

222a  Ethics 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  some  major 
moral  theorists  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition,  and  their  implications  for  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  good  life 
and  the  sources  and  scope  of  our  moral  re- 
sponsibilities. {H/S} 
4  credits 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

224b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Scientific  Thought 

A  review  of  major  issues  in  the  philosophy  of 
science,  from  the  Greeks  to  modern  times. 
Consideration  of  such  questions  as:  What  is  a 
scientific  theory?  Is  science  cumulative?  Does 
science  construct  or  describe  reality?  What 
are  the  social  influences  on  science?  {N} 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[226a  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Philosophy] 

4  credits 

[230b  American  Philosophy:  The 
Classical  Period] 

Studies  in  the  work  of  William  James,  W.E.B. 
Dubois,  C.S.  Peirce,  John  Dewey  and  G.H. 
Mead.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  {M} 
4  credits 

233b  Aesthetics 

Why  does  art  matter  to  philosophy?  What 
have  philosophers  said  about  art?  This  course 
will  investigate  general  theories  of  art  by  fo- 
cusing on  the  visual  arts  and  on  literature.  It 
will  make  extensive  use  of  the  collections  of 
the  Smith  College  Art  Museum.  {S/M/A} 
4  credits 

Thomas  Tymoczko,  Nalini  Bhushan 
MWF  l:iu-2:30  p.m. 

234a  Philosophy  and  Human  Nature: 
Theories  of  the  Self 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Emotion.  What  have  phi- 
losophers in  the  western  tradition  had  to  say 
about  the  role  emotions  play  in  our  lives? 
About  the  role  they  ought  to  play  in  our 
lives?  To  what  extent  are  we  assigned  a  kind 
of  emotional  repertoire  on  the  basis  of  our 
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sex,  race  and  class?  What  political,  social  and 
i  economic  functions  arc  served  by  such  as- 
signments? {S} 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
TTh  10:30-11:50  am 

235b  Morality,  Politics  and  the  Law 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  relations  among 
morality,  politics  and  the  law,  especially 
through  examination  of  the  different  ways 
moral,  political  and  legal  contexts  shape  the 
analysis  of  an  issue.  |S) 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spehnan 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

236a  Linguistic  Structures 

Introduction  to  the  issues  and  methods  of 
modern  linguistics,  including  work  on  syntax, 
semantics,  phonology  and  pragmatics.  |N} 

i   4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 

'   T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[237a  19th-century  Philosophy] 

,   Topic:  Nietzsche.  An  examination  of 
Nietzsche's  criticisms  of  such  traditional  con- 
cepts as  reason,  understanding  and  morality 
and  his  influence  on  later  philosophy,  espe- 
cially existentialism.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 

1    4  credits 

240b  Philosophy  and  Women 

An  investigation  of  the  philosophical  con- 
cepts of  oppression,  rights,  human  nature 
and  moral  reform  and  moral  revolution,  as 
they  relate  to  women.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.  {S} 
4  credits 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 
1    TTh  3-4:15  p.m. 

[245a  Philosophy  of  Law:  Property] 

The  course  assumes  that  the  questions  of 
jurispmdence  cannot  be  understood  without 
I    a  thorough  immersion  in  some  area  of  the 
law.  Legal  topics  to  include  the  rights  of  pos- 
session and  title,  the  various  forms  of  inter- 
ests in  property,  landlord  and  tenant.  Philo- 
sophical topics  to  include  the  relation  be- 
tween law  and  morality,  the  nature  of  judicial 
decision.  Legal  topics  to  be  taught  as  in  law 
school.  Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
4  credits 

[250a  Epistemology] 

4  credits 


[250b  Epistemology] 

Topic:  Ways  of  Knowing.  What  is  the  ecol- 
ogy of  knowledge  systems?  Can  "traditional 
science"  compete  with  "modern  science"? 
This  course  develops  a  framework  for  study- 
ing "dissenting  sciences"  by  tracing  the 
movement  from  alchemy  to  modern.  Western 
ways  of  knowing,  then  takes  up  cases  from 
the  United  States,  Africa,  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent and  China.  Enrollment  limited  to  2S. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  by  previous  stu- 
dents in  PHI  250.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

260a  Theory  of  Interpretation 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  interpretation  or  hermeneutics. 
Questions  to  be  addressed  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Does  a  text  have  just  one  meaning? 
Is  it  what  the  author  intended?  Does  our  un- 
derstanding reflect  our  prejudices?  Readings 
from  Heidegger,  Gadamer,  Hirsch  and  others. 
{H} 

4  credits 
Susan  Levin 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

262a  Meaning  and  Truth 

An  examination  of  the  central  topics  in  the 

semantics  of  natural  language.  These  topics 

and  the  associated  problems  and  theories  will 

be  organized  under  the  two  major  headings 

of  meaning  and  truth. 

4  credits 

Murray  Kiteley,  Merrie  Bergmann 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  F  at  the  option  of  the 

instructor 

REL  263b  Philosophy  of  Religion 

[REL  269b  Phenomenology  and 
Existentialism] 

[304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

Topic:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in  Reproduc- 
tion and  Procreation.  Moral  theory  as  applied 
to  topics  such  as  teen  pregnancy,  sex  educa- 
tion, genetic  counseling  and  engineering, 
abortion,  in  vitro  fertilization  and  surrogate 
motherhood.  Moral  issues  will  be  defined 
from  perspectives  of  the  woman  and  her  inti- 
mates, refonners.  medical  workers,  scientists 
and  ethicists.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  To  be 
offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 
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305a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Feminist  Theory 

Topic  for  199+-95:  Gender  and  Human  Iden- 
tity. An  examination  of  the  definition  and 
foundations  of  gender  and  its  relation  to  race 
and  class  as  components  of  human  identity. 
Attention  to  the  political,  legal  and  economic 
conditions  which  affect  and  are  affected  by 
the  meanings  of  these  dimensions  of  identity. 
Prerequisites:  at  least  one  course  from  the  phi- 
losophy, feminism  and  society  concentration 
in  the  philosophy  minor,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 

Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[310b  Seminar:  Recent  and  Contemporary 
Philosophy] 

4  credits 

[322b  Topics  in  Advanced  Logic] 

4  credits 

324b  Topics  in  Ancient  Philosophy 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Aristotle.  The  seminar  will 
focus  on  key  aspects  of  Aristotle's  thought  and 
their  intenelations.  Where  pertinent,  attention 
will  be  given  to  his  relation  to  earlier  Greek  phi- 
losophy. Readings  to  be  drawn  from  his  treatises 
on  physics,  biology,  ethics,  poetics,  metaphysics 
and  philosophy  of  mind.  Strongly  recommended 
background:  PHI  124  or  the  equivalent.  {H} 
4  credits 
Susan  Levin 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

326a  African  Philosophy 

An  exploration  of  basic  African  philosophical 
concepts  and  principles,  including  the  sys- 
temic interpretation  of  Bantu  thought  and  the 
comparative  study  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween philosophy  and  ideologies.  Preference 
given  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recommended: 
either  a  background  in  African  studies  (his- 
tory, literature,  anthropology,  etc.)  or  in  phi- 
losophy. Enrollment  limited  to  22.  (E)  {H/S} 
4  credits 
Ifeanyi  Menkiti 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

331a  Seminar:  Belief,  Knowledge  and  Per- 
ception 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  knowledge 
.ind  pen  eption.  |S/M) 

»  <  redits 

Murray  Kiteley,  Thomas  Tymoczko 

ITh  1-2:50  p.m. 


[334a  Seminar:  Mind] 

Topic:  First  Person  Authority.  What  deter- 
mines the  content  of  a  thought?  Does  it  de- 
pend only  upon  the  thinker  or  does  it  also 
depend  in  an  essential  way  upon  the  physi- 
cal and  social  environment  in  which  the 
thinker  is  situated?  Are  our  introspective  pro- 
nouncements about  the  content  of  our  own 
thoughts  the  ultimate  authority  or  can  we  be 
mistaken?  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

362b  Seminar:  Philosophy  of  Language 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  involved  in 
language  such  as  meaning,  reference,  truth, 
interpretation  and  conceptual  systems.  Does 
each  language  bring  with  it  a  distinct  con- 
ceptual system?  Could  there  be  conceptual 
systems  radically  different  from  ours?  Recom- 
mended: two  intermediate  philosophy 
courses.  {S/M} 
4  credits 
Nalini  Bhushan 
T  3-4  p.m.,  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[390b  Colloquium  for  Seniors] 

A  course  requiring  extensive  prior  prepara- 
tion, and  focusing  on  a  close  study  of  cen- 
tral, book-length  texts  of  the  past  decade  in 
philosophy.  Intended  as  a  culminating  and 
partly  retrospective  course  for  seniors  only. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 

department. 

1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

For  senior  majors,  by  arrangement  with  the 

department. 

8  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Elizabeth  V. 

Spelman. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  in  Philoso- 
phy including  two  courses  in  die  history  of 
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philosophy,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  PHI 
L24orPHl  125;  either  LOG  lOOorPHl  202; 
three  200-level  courses,  one  from  three  ot  the 
following  areas:  Value  Theorj  m^\  Social  Phi- 
losophy (222,  233,  235,  240,  245);  Continental 
Philosophy  and  Cultural  Critique  I  -1 1- 
Wittgenstein,  237-Nietzsche  260,  REL  269);  Meta- 
physics and  Epistemologj  (210,  230,  234,  250); 
Language,  Logic  and  Science  (220,  PPY  221,  22  \. 
236,  262);  PHI  200b,  normally  to  lx-  taken  in  the 
sophomore  year;  two  300-level  courses. 

Courses  in  related  departments  may  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  major  program  of  10  semester 
courses  only  with  approval  of  the  department 
Petitions  for  approval  must  he  filed  with  the 
department  at  least  one  week  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is 
offered. 

The  Minor 

Advisers  for  the  Minor:  Members  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Students  may  minor  in  philosophy  by  (a)  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  one  of  the  following 
sequences,  or  (b)  designing,  with  departmental 
approval,  their  own  sequence  of  courses.  In 
both  cases,  the  minor  consists  of  a  two-course 
"basis"  and  a  three-course  "concentration." 

Concentration  1:  Linguistics  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language 

Basis:  LOG  100  or  PHI  202;  and  236. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  262  and  PPY  221  are 
required.  One  of  the  following  may  be 
counted  toward  the  minor  with  pemiission  of 
the  instructor  and  the  minor  adviser:  260,  310. 

Concentration  2:  Philosophy  and  the 
Humanities 

Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following:  100, 
LOG  100,  or  PHI  200,  202.  12a.  12S. 

In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  222,  224,  233,  234.  235, 
REL  269b,  304,  310.  and  334. 

Concentration  3:  Philosophy, 
Feminism  and  Society 

Basis:  any  two  from  among  the  following:  100, 
LOG  100  or  PHI  200,  202.  124,  and  125. 


In  addition  to  the  basis,  three  courses  from 
among  the  following:  235,  240,  304,  .^  >5 
Courses  from  related  departments  and  I  ive 
College  offerings  may  be  substituted  for  the 
above-listed  courses  with  the  approval  ol  the 
department 

Honors 

Directors:  Murray  Kiteley,  Thomas 
Tymoczko. 

430d  Thesis 
s  credits 

431a  Thesis 
8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  10  semester 
courses  in  philosophy  and  a  thesis;  an  oral 
examination  on  the  material  discussed  in  the 
thesis.  Honors  students  are  expected  to  sat 
isfy  the  requirements  for  the  major. 

Graduate 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

By  pemiission  of  the  department,  for  graduates 
and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theory  of  Prob- 
able Inference,  Topics  in  Logical  Theory,  Phi- 
losophy of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics. 
4  or  8  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  or  8  credits 

580d  Advanced  Studies 

B\  pemiission  of  the  department,  for  gradu- 
ates and  qualified  undergraduates:  Theon  n\ 
Probable  Inference.  Topics  in  Logical  Theory, 
Philosophy  of  Language,  Contemporary  Ethics. 

5  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

t  or  S  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 
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Professors 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Melvin  S.  Steinberg,  Ph.D. 
Piotr  Decowski,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

"Doreen  A.  Weinberger,  Ph.D. 
Nalini  Easwar,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor 

Nathanael  A.  Fortune,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer 

2Janet  Van  Blerkom,  Ph.D. 

Laboratory  Supervisor 

Jerzy  W.  Pfabe,  M.Sc. 


Students  planning  to  major  in  physics  are 
advised  to  elect  both  115a  and  11 6b  and 
courses  in  mathematics  in  the  first  year. 

Students  entering  with  a  strong  background 
in  physics  are  urged  to  confer  with  a  member 
of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  their 
first  year  about  taking  a  more  advanced 
course  in  place  of  115a  and  116b. 

Students  who  receive  scores  of  4  and  5  on 
the  Advanced  Placement  tests  in  physics  B 
and  C  may  apply  that  credit  toward  the  de- 
gree unless  they  complete  115a  and  11 6b  for 
credit. 

105a  Principles  of  Physics:  Seven  Ideas 
That  Shook  the  Universe 

Description,  origins,  meanings  and  signifi- 
cance of  central  concepts  in  physics:  Coper- 
nican  astronomy,  Newtonian  mechanics  and 
causality,  the  energy  concept,  entropy  and 
probability,  relativity,  quantum  theory  and 
the  end  of  causality,  conservation  principles 
and  symmetries.  The  course  is  designed  for 
nonscience  majors  and  does  not  rely  on 
mathematical  concepts.  Lecture  demonstra- 
tions and  some  hands-on  investigation  will 
be  included.  |N) 
4  credits 

Nathanael  A.  Fortune 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


[106a  The  Cosmic  Onion:  From  Quantum 
World  to  the  Universe] 

Basic  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics  gov- 
erning the  atomic  and  subatomic  worlds. 
Structure  of  atoms,  atomic  nuclei  and  matter. 
The  evolution  of  the  Universe  and  its  relation 
to  the  subatomic  physics.  The  course  is  de- 
signed for  non-science  majors.  It  does  not 
involve  mathematical  tools.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  (E) {N} 
4  credits 

107b  Musical  Sound 

This  course  for  non-science  majors  explores 
the  physical  basis  of  musical  sound.  Sample 
topics:  synthesized  sound,  musical  instru- 
ments, stereo  components,  perception  of 
tone,  auditorium  acoustics,  musical  scales 
and  intervals.  {N} 

4  credits 

Janet  Van  Blerkom 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

115a  General  Physics 

The  concepts  and  relations  describing  mo- 
tion of  objects  (Newtonian  and  relativistic). 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  introductory  calcu- 
lus, which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Not 
open  to  seniors,  except  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {N} 

5  credits 

Doreen  Weinberger 

M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  or  Th  1- 

3:50  p.m.  orW  hlO-A  p.m. 
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115b  General  Physics 

A  repetition  of  1  15a.  |N) 

5  credits 

NathanaelA.  Fortune 

MWF11  a.m.-12:K)  p.m.;  lab  W  l:l(M  p.m. 

or  Th  1—3:50  p.m. 

11 6b  General  Physics 

A  continuation  of  1 1  Sa.  Electromagnetism, 
thermodynamics,  waves  and  elements  oi 
quantum  physics.  Prerequisite;  1 1  Sa  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  |N| 
5  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50  p.m. 
or  \V  1:10-4  p.m. 

210a  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 

Sciences  and  Engineering  I 

Choosing  and  using  mathematical  tools  to  solve 

problems  in  physical  sciences.  Topics  include: 

complex  numbers,  multiple  integrals,  vector 

analysis,  Fourier  series,  ordinary  differential 

equations,  calculus  of  variations.  Prerequisites: 

MTH  111  and  112  or  the  equivalent.  {N} 

4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

211b  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physical 
Sciences  and  Engineering  n 

Mathematical  tools  to  solve  advanced  prob- 
lems in  physical  sciences.  Topics  include: 
special  functions,  orthogonal  functions,  partial 
differential  equations,  functions  of  complex 
variables,  integral  transforms.  Prerequisites: 
210  or  MTH  111,  112,  211,  and  212  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  {NJ 
4  credits 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8-8:50  a.m. 

21 4b  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields.  DC  and  AC  elec- 
tric circuits.  Prerequisite:  1 15a  and  116b  or 
the  equivalent.  |N) 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

220a  Classical  Mechanics 

Newtonian  dynamics  of  panicles  and  rigid 

bodies,  oscillations.  Prerequisite:  1 15a  and 

116b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {N} 

4  credits 

Doreen  Weinberger 

MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 


222a  Relativity  and  Quantum  Physics 
The  special  theorj  ol  relativity,  particle  and 
wave  models  ol  matter  and  radiation,  atomic 
structure  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  me- 
chanics. Prerequisite    1  15a  and  1  L6b  or  per- 
mission ol  the  instructor.  {IS} 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 
MWF11  a.m-12: 1<>  p.m.;  lab  T  1-3:50  p.m. 

224b  Electronics 

A  semester  of  experiments  in  electronics. 
with  emphasis  on  integrated  circuits,  leading 
to  some  independent  work.  Prerequisite:  115a 
and  116b  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  |N) 
4  credits 
Nalini  Easwar 

T  Th  9-11:50  a.m..  and  one  hour  discussion 
session  to  be  arranged 

299a  Current  Topics  in  Physics 

The  course  consists  of  a  sequence  of  lectures, 
followed  by  discussion,  on  diverse  topics  in 
physics.  Speakers  will  include  members  of  the 
class,  as  well  as  faculty  members  from  Smith 
and  other  institutions.  Prerequisite:  one  200- 
level  physics  course,  which  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  {N} 
1  credit 

Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe 
W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[312b  Optics] 

Reflection  and  refraction  of  light.  Interference, 
diffraction  and  polarization  of  light.  Lasers  and 
holography.  Prerequisites:  115a.  116b.  222a  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  (N| 
4  credits 
Doreen  Weinberger 

[322a  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics] 

Prerequisites:  210a,  214b,  222a.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {NJ 
4  credits 
Piotr  Decowski 

332a  Solid  State  Physics 

The  course  covers  fundamental  topics  in  solid 

state  physics  beginning  with  crystal  structure, 

x-ray  diffraction  from  periodic  structures,  lat- 
tice vibrations  and  the  nature  of  electron  dis- 
tributions in  metals,  semiconductors  and  insu- 
lators. Topics  are  covered  in  depth  to  provide 
an  appreciation  for  the  theoretical  approach 
and  the  close  interplay  between  theory,  ex- 
periment and  application.  Prerequisites:  210a, 
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214b,  222a.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  {N} 
4  credits 
Nalini  Easwar 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

337j  Introduction  to  Optics  of  Surfaces 
and  Scattering  Theory 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  interested 
in  learning  the  basic  optics  of  how  light  inter- 
acts with  surfaces.  Primary  topics  to  be  cov- 
ered will  include  surface  roughness;  measure- 
ments of  roughness;  and  an  introduction  to 
scattering  theory.  The  course  will  include  a 
significant  laboratory  component.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  introductory  physics.  (E).  {N} 
2  credits 

Jean  Bennett  (Five  College  Visiting  Professor) 
To  be  arranged 

[340b  Quantum  Mechanics] 

The  formal  structure  of  nonrelativistic  quan- 
tum mechanics,  with  solution  of  some  simple 
problems  and  an  introduction  to  approxima- 
tion methods.  Prerequisites:  220b  and  222a. 
To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 
Doreen  Weinberger 

[348a  Thermal  Physics] 

Statistical  mechanics,  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
introduction  to  thermodynamics.  Prerequi- 
sites: 210a,  220b,  222a.  Offered  in  alternate 
years.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {N} 
4  credits 

350a  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

The  Five  Colleges  have  cooperated  to  develop 
an  advanced  undergraduate  laboratory  course 
that  provides  practical  experience  with  mod- 
ern instrumentation  and  advanced  laboratory 
techniques.  A  student  may  perform  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  of  atomic,  molecular,  cos- 
mic ray,  low  temperature,  nuclear  and  micro- 
wave radiometry  physics.  Research  facilities 
are  supported  on  different  campuses,  and  a 
student  selects  an  approved  number  of  experi- 
ments. At  least  three  credits  are  required  to 
count  as  a  course  toward  the  major  require- 
ment  Prerequisites:  214b,  220b,  and  222a.  {N} 
1  to  3  credits 

Piotr  Decowski,  Nalini  Easwar 
Th  1-4:50  p.m. 

350b  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

A  repetition  of  350a.  {N} 
l  to  3  credits 

Piotr  Decowski,  Nalini  Easwar 
Th  l-i:50  p.m. 


400a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  at  least  four  semester 
courses  in  intermediate  physics. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

Same  as  400a  or  may  be  a  repetition  of  400a, 
with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
1  to  4  credits 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Piotr  Decowski,  Nalini  Easwar, 
Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe,  Doreen 
Weinberger. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Piotr  Decowski. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  115a, 
116b,  210,  211,  214,  220,  222,  224,  [340]  and 
one  more  300-level  physics  course.  In  addi- 
tion, 299a  and  an  informal  machine  shop 
course  are  required. 

Students  planning  graduate  study  in  physics 
are  advised  to  take  additional  advanced 
physics  and  mathematics  courses. 

Students  are  advised  to  acquire  a  facility  in 
computer  programming. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  minor  in  physics  consists  of:  115a,  116b, 
222a  and  at  least  two  additional  200-  or  300- 
level  physics  courses. 

Honors 

Director:  Malgorzata  Zielinska-Pfabe. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

1 2  credits 

Requirements:  same  as  for  the  major,  plus  an 
honors  project  and  thesis  (430d  or  432d)  nor- 
mally pursued  throughout  the  senior  year. 
An  oral  defense  of  the  honors  thesis. 
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Political  Economy 


Advisers 

Martha  Ackelsberg.  Professor  of  Government 
Philip  Green,  Professor  of  Government,  Director 
jRichard  Fantasia.  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology- 
Thomas  Riddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Cynthia  Taft  Morris,  Professor  of  Economics 
Andrew  Zimbalist,  Professor  of  Economics 


404a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  purpose  of  the  political  economy  minor 
is  to  foster  an  interdepartmental  approach  to 
the  study  of  advanced  industrial  societies. 
This  approach  incorporates  both  mainstream 
and  critical  theoretical  visions.  It  provides  a 
focus  on  European  and  American  society 
from  a  political-economic  perspective;  i.e.,  a 
perspective  that  emphasizes  the  roots  of  po- 
litical development  in  the  material  basis  of  a 
society. 

The  political  economy  minor  consists  of  six 
courses,  drawn  from  among  the  courses  listed 
under  the  three  fields  described  below.  At 
least  one  course  must  be  taken  from  each 
field;  two  courses  in  theory  are  strongly  rec- 
ommended. Majors  in  a  participating  depart- 
ment may  take  no  more  than  four  courses 
toward  the  political  economy  minor  in  that 
department. 


GOV  263a     Political  Theory  of  the  19th  and 

20th  Centuries 
GOV  366a    Seminar:  Ideology-,  Culture  and 

Politics 


2.    History: 
ECO  208b 

[ECO  283a 

[ECO  285a 

[SOC  316b 


European  Economic 

Development 

American  Economic  History: 

Colonial  Times  to  1870] 

American  Economic  History: 

1870-1980] 

Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion  and 

Collective  Action] 


3.   Contemporary  Applications: 

ECO  209a     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Labor  Relations  and  Economic 

Performance 

Women's  Labor  and  the 

Economy 

Environmental  Ea  >n<  >mics 

Urban  Politics 

Seminar:  The  Politics  ni~ 

Capitalism 

Class  and  Society 


ECO  220b 

ECO  222a 

ECO  224b 
GOV  204a 
GOV  333b 

SOC  212a 


1.  Theory-: 
[ECO  225a 
ECO  256b 
[ECO  257b 

GOV  242b 


Political  Economic  Analysis] 
Marxian  Political  Economy 
Growth  and  Crisis  in  the  United 
States  Economy] 
The  Politics  of  International 
Economic  Relations 


4.  Special  Studies  (PEC  40  u.  b),  to  be  taken 
in  any  of  the  above  fields,  with  any  of  the 

faculty  participants  in  the  minor,  as 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Board. 
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Professors 

Robert  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall,  Ph.D. 

Faye  Crosby,  Ph.D. 

"Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D.  (Psychology  and 

Philosophy) 
Peter  A.  de  Villiers,  Ph.D. 
Randy  O.  Frost,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

Adjunct  Professor 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.D. 
fDonna  Kiyo  Nagata,  Ph.D. 
fPhilip  K.  Peake,  Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Mary  Harrington,  Ph.D. 
Brenda  Allen,  Ph.D. 
Nancy  Grote,  Ph.D. 
Stefan  Bodnarenko,  Ph.D. 
Ann  C.  Hennessey,  Ph.D. 

Instructor 

Annabel  Prins,  M.S. 

Lecturer 

Beth  Powell,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics 

David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associates 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 
George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  Ilia  or  b  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  every  further  course,  including 
112  and  113- 

Introductory  Courses 

Ilia  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  survey  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  findings  of  contemporary  psychol- 
ogy. Discussion  sections  limited  to  25.  Stu- 
dents are  free  to  attend  either  lecture  hour; 
they  must  section  for  discussion.  {N} 
4  credits 

Peter  Pufall,  Director 

Lee.  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.  or  MWF  10-10:50 
a.m. 

Section  A:      W  11-1 1:50  a.m. 
Section  B:     W  1:10-2  p.m. 
Section  C:      W  2:40-3:30  p.m. 

Section  I):     Th  10:30-11:20  am 


Section  E: 
Section  F: 
Section  G: 
Section  H: 
Section  I: 


Th  1-1:50  p.m. 
Th  3-3:50  p.m. 
F  11-11:50  a.m. 
F  1:10-2  p.m. 
F  2:10-3  p.m. 


111b  Introduction  to  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  Ilia.  Self-paced  instmction. 
Independent  study  and  a  sequence  of  unit 
tests  (both  oral  and  written).  {N} 
4  credits 

Peter  de  Villiers,  Director 
Section  A:     M  W  F  9-10:10  a.m. 
Section  B:     MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Section  C:      MWF  1:10-2:20  p.m. 
Section  D:     MWF  2:40-3:50  p.m. 

112a  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 
Application  of  scientific  methods  to  problems  in 
psychology.  Basic  experiments  in  a  variety  of 
areas,  including  operant  conditioning  of  nonhu- 
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man  organisms.  Prerequisite:  1 1  la  or  b.  |N> 
4  credits 
1  Frances  Volkmann,  Director 
Section  A:      M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 

Frances  Volkmann 
Section  B:      M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 

Frances  Volkmann 
Section  C:     T  Th  8:30-10:20  a.m. 

Donald  Reutener 
Section  D:     T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Donald  Reutener 

112b  Introduction  to  Research  Methods 

A  repetition  of  1 12a.  {N} 
4  credits 

Frances  Volkmann,  Director 
Section  A:      M  W  8-9:50  a.m. 
Section  B:      M  W  10-1 1:50  a.m. 
Section  C:     M  W  1:10-3  p.m. 
Section  D:     T  Th  8:30-10:20  a.m. 
Section  E:      T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

113a  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 
Elementary  descriptive  and  inferential  statis- 
tics as  applied  to  psychological  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.  Lab  size 
limited  to  10  students.  {M} 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
■   Lee.  MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

113b  Statistical  Methods  in  Psychology 

A  repetition  of  113a.  Enrollment  limited  to  40. 
Lab  size  limited  to  10  students.  {N/M} 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 

Lee.  MWF11  a.m -12:10  p.m.;  lab  to  be  ar- 
ranged 

General  Courses 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

(    Peter  Puf all 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmcntal 
•    Course  Offerings. 

ESS  220b  Psychology  of  Sport 

4  credits 
Donald  Siegel 
MWF  11-11:50  a.m. 

i 

266b  Psychology  and  Women 

Exploration  of  die  existence,  origins  and  impli- 
'    cations  of  the  behavioral  similarities  and  differ- 


ences between  women  and  men  and  ot  the 
psychological  realities  of  women's  lives  and 
occupational  status.  Topics  include  gendei 
role  stereotypes  and  gender  rok-  development; 

power  issues  in  the  family,  workplace  and 
politics,  and  mental  health  and  sexuality.  Par 
ticular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  issue  ot  diver- 
sity among  women  and  to  the  interaction  lx-- 
tween  sexism  and  racism  in  our  society.  En- 
rollment limited  to  juniors  and  seniors.  |S/NJ 
4  credits 
Faye  Crosby 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m. 

267b  Psychology  of  the  Black  Experience 

Designed  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of 
Afro-American  psychological  experience.  The 
course  critically  reviews  historical  and  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  the  psychological  study 
of  Black  people  and  focuses  on  the  themes, 
models  and  research  currently  being  gener- 
ated by  psychologists  attempting  to  redefine 
the  study  of  the  Black  experience.  Prerequi- 
site: Ilia  orb.  {S/N} 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
M  W  2A0-A  p.m. 

303a  Advanced  Research  Design  and 
Statistical  Analysis 

A  survey  of  critical  issues  in  research  meth- 
ods and  statistical  analysis  with  in-depth  con- 
sideration of  analysis  of  variance  and  experi- 
mental design.  Computer-assisted  computa- 
tion procedures  employed.  Prerequisites: 
113a  or  b  or  SSC  190a  or  b,  and  112a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  16.  {N/M} 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

320b  Seminar  in  Environmental 
Psychology 

Perception  and  knowledge  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  influence  of  that  envi- 
ronment on  human  behavior.  Topics  include: 
environmental  perception;  environmental 
stress;  behavior  in  work  and  leisure  settings; 
the  impact  of  special  settings,  such  as  homes, 
hospitals,  schools  and  prisons;  and  the  im- 
pact of  behavior  on  environmental  quality. 
Previous  courses  relevant  to  environmental 
studies  preferred.  {N} 
4  credits 

Robert  Tegbtsoonian 
T  3-4:^0  p.m. 
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366b  Seminar:  Topics  in  the  Psychology 

of  Women 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Gender,  Education  and 
Employment.  Imagine  that  you  can  set  poli- 
cies for  the  United  States.  Knowing  what  you 
know  about  human  nature,  what  educational 
and  occupational  policies  would  you  devise 
to  reduce  sex  discrimination  in  employment? 
To  conduct  the  exercise  in  imagination,  we 
first  review  some  psychological  theories  and 
look  at  what  is  known  about  the  place  of 
women  in  the  economy.  We  then  search  for 
more  information.  {S/N} 
4  credits 
Fa ye  Crosby 
Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Psychological  Processes 


PPY  221b  Language 

See  Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings. 

224b  Learning  and  Behavior  Change: 
Methods,  Theory  and  Practice 

Complex  behavior  interpreted  from  a  behav- 
ioral perspective,  supplemented,  when  pos- 
sible, with  evolutionary  and  neurophysiologi- 
cal  accounts.  In  the  laboratory  component  of 
the  course,  students  will  shape  a  chain  of 
responses  in  an  experienced  rat  and  will  ex- 
periment with  instructional  technology  with 
humans.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
16.  {N} 
4  credits 
David  Palmer 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 


210a  Motivation  and  Emotion 

Motivation  deals  with  the  causation  of  spe- 
cific actions  of  individuals  and  groups.  It  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  question  "Why 
did  she  or  he  do  that?"  Theory  and  research 
from  three  interacting  and  complementary 
perspectives  (evolutionary,  physiological  and 
cognitive)  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  that  question.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {N} 
4  credits 

Donald  Reutener 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[2l6b  Perception] 

Directed  reading,  discussion  and  research  on 
topics  in  perception,  selected  from  percep- 
tual illusions;  the  interactions  among  sight, 
touch  and  other  senses;  the  perception  of 
size  and  distance;  odor  and  taste  identifica- 
tion; the  perception  of  effort;  the  measure- 
ment of  loudness.  Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  16.  {N} 
4  credits 

218a  Cognitive  Psychology 

Theory  and  research  on  current  topics  in 
cognition,  including  attention,  concept  forma- 
tion, imagery,  memory  and  decision  making. 
Experiments  conducted  in  several  of  these 
anas   Prerequisite:  112a  or  b  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16.  {N} 
4  credits 
////  de  Villiers 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 


313a  Seminar  in  Psycholinguistics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Language  and  Cognitive 
Development.  A  consideration  of  the  ways 
that  language  and  thought  interact  in  the 
development  of  the  young  child.  How  does 
the  child  acquire  the  concepts  and  words  for 
objects,  causality,  number,  actions,  time, 
space  and  mental  events?  Prerequisites:  PSY 
233,  or  PHI  236,  or  PPY  221.  {N} 
4  credits 
Jill  de  Villiers 
W  1:10-3  p.m. 

31 4a  Seminar  in  Foundations  of 
Behavior 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Self-Control — Cognitive 
and  Behavioral  Analyses.  Discussion  of  the 
nature  of  self-control  and  impulsiveness  in- 
cluding cognitive,  behavioral,  developmental 
and  social/personality  variables.  Topics  will 
include  self-management  and  behavioral  pro- 
grams, writers'  block,  impulsiveness  and  de- 
linquency and  programs  to  develop  self-con- 
trol in  autistic  individuals.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required.  {Nj 
4  credits 
Peter  de  Villiers 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

Physiological  Psychology 

211a  Physiological  Psychology 

Introduction  to  brain-behavior  relations  in 
humans  and  other  species.  An  overview  of 
anatomical,  neural,  hormonal  and  neuro- 
chemical bases  of  behavior  in  both  normal 
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and  clinical  cases.  Major  topics  include  the 
biological  basis  of  sexual  behavior,  sleep, 
feeding,  emotions,  memory,  depression, 
schizophrenia  and  neurological  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  Ilia  or  b.  or  an  introductory 
BIO  course.  |N| 
4  credits 
Beth  Powell 
MWF11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m. 

212b  Developmental  Psychobiology 
A  study  of  physiological  and  behavioral 

changes  that  accompany  development.  Em- 
bryonic development  of  the  nervous  system, 
specificity  and  plasticity  in  the  formation  of 
neural  connections,  genetic  and  environmen- 
tal determinants  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  changes  of  the  brain 
associated  with  aging.  Prerequisites:  211a,  an 
introductory  BIO  course,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {N} 

\  4  credits 
Ann  Hennessey 

'  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

311a  Neuroanatomy 

A  survey  of  the  organization  of  the  mamma- 
lian brain  and  behavioral  changes  associated 
with  brain  damage  or  hormonal  alterations. 

'  Laboratory  covers  research  techniques  in 
physiological  psychology.  Prerequisites:  211a, 

i  an  introductory  BIO  course,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  16.  |N} 

!  4  credits 
Mary  Harrington  and  Stefan  Bodnarenko 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.;  lab  T  \-A  p.m. 

312a  Research  Seminar  in  Behavioral 
Neuroscience 

Topic  for  1994-95:  To  be  announced.  Prereq- 
<■  uisites:  112a  or  b,  211a  and  permission  of  the 
1  instructor.  |N| 
j  4  credits 

Ann  Hennessey 

W  \^\  p.m. 

31 6b  Seminar  in  Biopsychology 

|  Advanced  study  of  selected  brain-behavior 
relations.  Topic  for  1994-95:  to  be  an- 
nounced. Prerequisite:  211a  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  (N} 
4  credits 

:  Stefan  Bodnarenko 

I  M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 


Developmental  Psychology 

Director  of  the  Child  Study  Committee: 
Peter  Pufall. 

233b  Child  Development 
A  review  of  theory  and  research  of  the  devel- 
opment of  social,  cognitive  and  symbolic 
functioning  in  children.  Developmental  pat- 
terns in  each  area  examined  with  respect  to 
biological,  familial  and  cultural  influences. 
One  observational  hour  per  week  in  the 
Campus  School,  to  be  arranged.  {S/N} 
4  credits 
Peter  Pufall 
M  W  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

EDC  238a  Educational  Psychology 

241  a  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

Exploring  adolescents'  developing  identity 

and  their  needs  for  acceptance,  autonomy 

and  intimacy  in  light  of  the  major  physical, 

cognitive  and  social  changes  of  this  phase. 

(S/N) 

4  credits 

Faye  Crosby 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

[243b  Adult  Development] 

The  study  of  adult  lives  from  life-span  per- 
spective, with  special  emphasis  on  the  lives 
of  women  as  compared  to  men.  Topics  in- 
clude psychological  theories  of  the  life-cycle, 
longitudinal  and  biographical  approaches, 
the  experience  of  growing  older,  retirement. 
bereavement,  dependence  and  psychological 
adjustment  to  the  myths  and  realities  of  age. 
{S/N} 
4  credits 

333b  Seminar  in  Child  Development 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Culture  and  Child  Devel- 
opment. Prerequisite:  233b  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  {N} 
4  credits 
Brenda  Allen 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

335a  Experimental  Study  of  the  Behavior 
of  Children 

An  introduction  to  research  techniques  in 
developmental  psychology  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  research  and  the  design 
and  execution  of  original  research  in  selected 
areas:  cognitive  development,  perception  and 
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action,  social  cognition  and  play.  Gender  dif- 
ferences in  cognitive,  perceptual  and  social 
development  are  explored  in  addition  to  the 
study  of  sex  roles.  Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and 
233b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  16.  {N} 
4  credits 
Peter  Puf all 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[340b  Seminar  in  Gender  and  the  Life 
Course] 

Exploration  of  topics  in  psychological  devel- 
opment across  the  life  span  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  contemporary  theories  about  gender. 
How  do  social  definitions  of  the  meaning  of 
gender  affect  orientations  to  and  behavior  with 
respect  to  such  topics  as  achievement,  au- 
tonomy, identity  and  intimacy  and  sexuality? 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  {S/N} 
4  credits 

Clinical  Psychology 

EDC  239b  Counseling  Theory  and 
Education 

252a  Abnormal  Psychology 

A  study  of  psychopathology  and  related  issues. 
Course  will  cover  a  broad  range  of  mental  and 
personality  disorders.  Recent  clinical  and  ex- 
perimental findings  stressed,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  major  conceptions  of  mental  ill- 
ness. {N} 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
M  WF  9-9:50  a.m. 

254b  Clinical  Psychology 

An  overview  of  clinical  psychology  focusing 
on  the  settings,  clients  and  activities  of  the 
clinical  psychologist.  Attention  to  the  concep- 
tual and  methodological  issues  facing  the  clini- 
cal psychologist,  methods  of  assessment,  forms 
of  psychotherapy  and  evaluation  of  the  suc- 
<  ess  of  psychological  interventions.  Prerequi- 
site: 252.  {N} 
i  (  i  edits 
Annabel  Prins 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

352b  Seminar  in  Advanced  Clinical 
Psychology 

Topic  for  1994   95:  The  Psychological  Impact 

of  Trauma.  Consideration  of  the  psychological 
consequences  ol  severe  trauma.  Special  em- 


phasis will  be  placed  on  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (PTSD)  in  Vietnam  combat  veterans 
and  in  adult  survivors  of  sexual  assault.  Mod- 
els of  PTSD  and  treatment  outcome  studies 
will  be  reviewed.  Prerequisite:  252.  {N} 
4  credits 
Annabel  Prins 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

354b  Seminar  in  Advanced  Abnormal 
Psychology 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Obsessive  Compulsive 
Disorders.  An  examination  of  theory  and  re- 
search on  obsessive  compulsive  disorder  and 
related  issues.  Focus  will  be  on  epidemiol- 
ogy, theoretical  models  and  treatment  modali- 
ties. Prerequisite:  252  or  254.  {N} 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

358b  Experimental  Investigation  in 
Clinical  Psychology 

An  introduction  to  research  methods  in  clini- 
cal psychology  and  psychopathology.  In- 
cludes discussion  of  current  research  as  well 
as  design  and  execution  of  original  research 
in  selected  areas  such  as  anxiety  disorders, 
eating  disorders  and  depression.  Prerequisite: 
112a  or  band  252.  {N} 
4  credits 
Randy  Frost 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

Social  and  Personality 
Psychology 

270b  Social  Psychology 

The  study  of  social  behavior  considered  from 

a  psychological  point  of  view.  Topics  include 

social  cognition,  interpersonal  behavior  and 

intergroup  behavior.  {Nj 

4  credits 

Fletcher  Blancbard 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

[271b  Psychology  of  Personality] 

The  study  of  the  origin,  development,  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  of  personality  from  a  vari- 
ety of  theoretical  perspectives.  |N} 
4  credits 

278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

The  application  of  social  psychological  theory 
and  research  findings  to  understanding  and 
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managing  individual  and  group  behavior  in 

work  situations.  A  lab  with  enrollment  limited 

to  24.  Prerequisite:  270  or  permission  of  the 

instructor.  |S/N} 

4  c  redits 

Frances  Volkmann 

TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

370a  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Social  Psychology  of  Rac- 
ism. Consideration  of  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Pre- 
requisite: 270  or  271;  112a  or  b  and  1  L3a  or  h 
are  strongly  recommended.  {N} 
4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[371b  Seminar  in  Personality] 
Prerequisite:  270  or  271.  |N) 
4  credits 

372a  Experimental  Study  of  Social 
Behavior 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  inquiry  in  so- 
cial psychology,  with  emphasis  on  experi- 
mental approaches  to  research  and  on  explo- 
ration of  selected  current  research  problems 
concerning  social  behavior.  Prerequisites: 
112a  or  b  and  either  270  or  271.  Enrollment 
limited  to  16.  {N} 
\  4  credits 

Fletcher  Blanchard 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[373b  Personality  Assessment  and 
Research] 

Prerequisites:  112a  or  b  and  either  270  or  271 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  |N| 
;  4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  instructor,  for  qualified 

juniors  and  seniors.  A  scholarly  project  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  any  member 
of  the  department. 
1  4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 


The  Major 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 
Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Peter  Pufall. 


Basis:  1  1  la  or  b.  1  12a  or  b.  and  1  Ma  or  b. 

Requirements  l"  semester  courses  including 

the  basis.  One  ot  the  seven  courses  beyond 
the  basis  must  Ik-  a  laboratory  course  or  a 
seminar.  1  13a  or  b  must  be  completed  before 

the  senior  year.  Competence  in  the  major  is 

demonstrated  by  Sufficient  breadth  ot  course- 
selections  tiom  the  various  substantive  areas, 
as  well  as  adequate  depth  in  at  least  one  area 
Depth  is  achieved  by  taking  three  courses  in 
one  of  the  five  areas  li-F.  To  fulfill  the  breadth 
requirement,  you  must  take  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  three  other  areas  A-F.  Spe- 
cial Studies  4()4  may  be  counted  toward  the 
depth  requirement,  but  not  for  the  breadth 
requirement  as  the  only  course  in  an  area. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  depart- 
mental colloquia. 

Students  planning  careers  in  academic  or 
professional  psychology,  social  work,  person- 
nel work  involving  guidance  or  counseling, 
psychological  research  or  paraprofessional 
occupations  in  mental  health  settings  or  spe- 
cial education  programs  should  consult  their 
major  advisers  regarding  desirable  sequenc- 
ing of  courses. 

Information  about  graduate  programs  in  psy- 
chology and  allied  fields  may  be  obtained 
from  members  of  the  department. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  including 
two  of  the  three  courses  that  comprise  the 
basis  for  the  major,  and  four  additional 
courses  selected  from  at  least  two  of  the  six 
areas  A-F.  In  addition,  one  of  these  four 
courses  must  either  be  a  laboratory  course  or 
a  seminar. 

Honors 

Director:  To  be  announced. 

Basis:  1 1  la  or  b.  1 12a  or  b.  1 13a  or  b.  and 
one  other  semester  course 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 
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432d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Requirements:  These  are  the  same  as  for  the 
major,  with  the  following  qualifications.  The 
honors  student  must  complete  a  thesis.  Nor- 
mally this  will  be  a  year-long  project  (432d) 
for  12  credits,  the  equivalent  of  three  semester 
courses.  Under  the  condition  of  accelerated 
graduation,  a  student  may  elect  431a  for  eight 
credits.  Honors  students  undertake  an  oral 
presentation  of  the  thesis  to  the  faculty  and  an 
examination  on  that  work.  The  thesis  credits 
may  be  used  to  fulfill  one  of  the  three  semes- 
ter courses  required  for  depth  in  one  area  but 
cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  breadth  require- 
ment. In  addition,  they  may  be  used  for  an- 
other semester  course  counting  toward  the 
total  of  10  required  for  the  major.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  students  elect  a  laboratory,  semi- 
nar, or  special  studies  in  the  area  of  the  thesis 
prior  to  the  senior  year.  In  addition,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  honors  students  take  303. 
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Director 

Donald  Baumer.  Professor  of  Government 


Advisers 

Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics 

"John  Burk.  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

*H.  Allen  Curran,  Professor  of  Geology 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 


The  program  in  public  policy  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  explore,  from  a 
multidisciplinary  perspective,  both  the  pro 
cesses  of  making  social  choices  and  the  content 
of  contemporary-  policy  issues.  Most  courses  in 
the  program  are  intended  to  serve  as  interdisci- 
plinary complements  to  departmental  offerings. 
Likewise,  the  minor  in  public  policy  is  de- 
signed to  Ix'  a  valuable  complement  to  majors 
in  lx)th  the  social  and  the  natural  sciences. 

[GOV  207a  Politics  of  Public  Policy] 

To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 


I  Donald  Baumer  (Government) 

IDP  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

4  credits 

Barbara  Brehm-Cnrtis  (Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies).  Leslie Jaffe  (Health  Services) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

220a  Public  Policy  Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  institutions  and  processes  of 
public  policy  formation  and  implementation. 
Explores  models  designed  to  explain  polity 
and  also  those  whose  purpose  is  to  "im- 
prove" policy.  Develops  and  uses  analytical 
tools  of  fonnal  policy  analysis.  Examines  the 
debate  over  the  possible  and  proper  uses  of 

,  these  analytic  tools.  {S} 
4  credits 

:  Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

JM  WF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 


ECO  224b  Environmental  Economics 

4  credits 

Mark  Montgomery  (Economics) 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[250a  Race  and  Public  Policy  in  the 
United  States] 

Explanation  of  current  policy  issues  regard- 
ing race.  Topics  include  voting  rights,  com- 
pensation, public  and  private  education,  bi- 
lingual education  and  affirmative  action  in 
employment.  Recommended  background: 
PPL  220a  or  a  course  in  American  govern- 
ment. To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {S} 
4  credits 
Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

254b  Agriculture  and  Public  Policy  in  the 
United  States 

A  scientific  and  political  examination  of 
American  agriculture,  which  is  intended  to 
help  students  understand  how  agricultural 
policy  affects  people  in  the  United  States  in- 
dividually and  collectively.  Topics  to  be  cov- 
ered include  genetic  engineering,  food  nutri- 
tion, fertilizers  and  pesticides,  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sions will  be  augmented  with  films  and  field 
trips.  {S/N} 
4  credits 

Philip  Reid  (Biology),  Donald  Baumer 
(Government) 
MWF11  a.m.-12:K)  p.m. 
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260b  Global  Change:  Scientific  Basis  and 
Policy  Challenges  of  Ozone  Depletion  and 
the  Greenhouse  Effect 

An  examination  of  human-induced  changes  in 
Earth's  atmosphere,  focusing  on  two  topics, 
ozone  depletion  and  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
stressing  scientific  understanding  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  their  implications  for  public  policy. 
Topics  include:  the  composition  and  structure 
of  Earth's  atmosphere;  the  chemistry  of  atmo- 
spheric ozone;  the  Antarctic  ozone  hole;  policy 
responses,  including  the  Montreal  protocol;  the 
greenhouse  effect  on  Earth  and  on  the  planet 
Venus;  evidence  for  increases  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases;  carbon  dioxide  and  past  climate  varia- 
tions; the  debate  about  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  increasing  carbon  dioxide  concen- 
trations; possible  policy  responses;  scientific  and 
policy  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  Prerequi- 
sites: 220  and  an  introductory  science  course  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (E)  {S/N} 
4  credits 

Richard  White  (Astronomy) 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

303b  Seminar  in  Public  Policy  of  Marine 
and  Coastal  Resources 

A  discussion  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of 
biologic  and  mineral  marine  resources,  coastal 
resources,  the  coastal  environment  and  analy- 
sis of  associated  public  policy  issues.  Topics 
may  include:  marine  productivity  and  fisher- 
ies, mineral  resources,  law  of  the  sea,  the 
physical  and  biological  nature  of  the  coastal 
zone  including  estuaries  and  salt  marshes,  and 
strategies  of  coastal  zone  management.  Case 
studies  of  selected  areas  and  issues  will  be 
developed.  Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of 
the  instructors.  {N} 
4  credits 

Allen  Curran  (Geology),  John  Burk  (Biology) 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 


Stanley  Rothman  (Government),  Stylianos 
Scordilis  (Biological  Sciences) 

[GOV  324a  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government] 

Topic:  Gender,  Education  and  Democracy  in 
Latin  America.  Prerequisite:  GOV  226  or 
equivalent.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96. 
4  credits 

353a  Seminar:  U.S.  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  restrictive 
practices,  immigration  laws,  mutual  assistance 
and  legal  aid.  Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 
Peter  Rose 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

390b  Senior  Public  Policy  Workshop 

An  assessment  of  several  cunent  policy  contro- 
versies undertaken  as  group  projects.  Policy 
recommendations  made  by  groups  that  recog- 
nize both  technical  advisability  and  political 
feasibility.  Limited  to  seniors  who  are  complet- 
ing the  program  in  public  policy,  or  other  se- 
niors with  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  director. 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

The  Minor 


[304a  Seminar  in  American  Government: 
Science,  Technology  and  Public  Policy] 

Arguments  about  the  desirability  of  bringing 
tec  hnological  development  under  explicit 
policy  control,  including  the  social  control  of 
sc  ientifk  enterprise,  focus  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  technology:  "appropriate  technolo- 
gies,   recombinant  DNA  research,  toxic  waste 
management  and  environmental  cancer.  Pre- 
requisite: oik-  semester  of  science  (physics, 

c  heinistiA  ,  biology,  or  geology)  or  permission 

ol  the  instructors.  |S| 

\  ( reclils 


Director:  Donald  Baumer  (Government). 

Advisers:  Randall  Bartlett  (Economics);  John 
Burk  (Biological  Sciences);  H.  Allen  Curran 
(Geology);  Deborah  Haas- Wilson  (Economics). 

The  minor  consists  of  six  courses: 

[GOV  207a]  or  PPL  220a; 

Any  two  public  policy  electives; 

Any  two  courses  from  departmental  offerings 

that  have  substantial  policy  content  (to  be 

selected  in  consultation  with  a  minor  adviser): 

PPL  390b. 
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Professors 

•Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg,  M.Div.,  Ph.D. 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Sieger  Den.  Jr.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D..  Chair 

D.  Dennis  Hudson,  Ph.D. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried,  Dr.Theol. 

tQuentin  Quesnell,  S.S.D. 

Associate  Professor 

Carol  G.  Zaleski,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Lois  C.  Dubin,  Ph.D. 

Keith  Lewinstein,  Ph.D.  (History  and  Religion 

and  Biblical  Literature) 

Instructor 

Vera  Shevzov,  M.Div. 


Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist 

Studies 

Jamie  Hubbard.  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

'Hubert  Flesher,  M.I  )i\ . 
'Lawrence  Fine,  Ph.D. 
'John  Pemberton,  III,  Ph.D. 
Elizabeth  1'..  Carr,  Ph.D. 
-Philip  Zaleski,  B.A. 
2Sten  Harold  Stenson.  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate 

Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 


Language  courses  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic, 
etc.  are  listed  on  pages  313-314. 

200-level  courses  open  to  all  students  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

I  Colloquia  are  primarily  reading  and  discus- 
sion courses  limited  to  20  students  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 


105b  Introduction  to  World  Religions 

Buddhism,  Chinese  religion,  Christianity,  Hin- 
duism. Islam  and  Judaism.  The  spirit  of  each 
tradition  as  revealed  in  one  of  its  classical 
texts.  Occasional  films.  {H} 
4  credits 

Carol  Zaleski.  Director 
Lee.  M  W  10-10:50  a.m.,  Th  4-4:50  p.m.; 
three  discussion  sections  on  F  10-10:50  a.m. 


100-Level  Courses 

101a  Religion  as  a  Human  Experience 

1  Hverse  approaches  to  the  study  of  religion. 

'  Interpretations  by  proponents  and  critics  from 

philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  theology 

and  literature.  Readings  from  such  writers  as 

Allxfrt  Camus,  C.G.Jung,  Franz  Kafka.  C.S. 

Lewis,  Elie  Wiesel,  Shunryu  Suzuki,  Paul  Tillich 

and  William  James.  Occasional  films.  {H} 

4  credits 

Taitetsu  Unno,  Director 

Members  of  the  Department 

Lee.  T  9-10:20  a.m.:  dis.  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 


110b  Colloquia:  Thematic  Studies  in 
Religion 

Directed  discussion  of  themes  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  studs  o\  religion.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  first-year  students, 
t  credits 

A.  Poetry  as  Contemplation 

The  poetic  genre  in  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese literary  traditions  as  the  medium  (i\  reli- 
gious awakening,  focusing  on  the  formative 
influences  of  Shinto.  Taoist  and  Buddhist 
ideas  on  such  topics  as  language  and  reality, 
discursive  and  nondiscursive  thinking,  self 
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and  world  and  nature  as  revelation.  {H} 

Taitetsu  Unno 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

B.  Christian  Liturgies  East  and  West 

Christian  worship  and  ritual  from  the  earliest 
roots  through  Byzantium,  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Reformation.  Historical  context  and  cultural 
significance.  Special  emphasis  on  the  eucharist 
and  the  use  and  meaning  of  icons.  {H} 
Vera  Shevzov 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

C.  Christian  Spirituality 

An  introduction  to  Christian  spirituality  through 
primary  source  readings  on  significant  religious 
personalities  of  the  past  and  present.  Consider- 
ation to  turning  points  in  their  lives  and  the 
relation  of  interior  life  to  creative  action  in  the 
world.  Readings  in  Catherine  of  Siena,  Julian  of 
Norwich,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Simone  Weil,  Thomas  Merton,  Dor- 
othy Day,  Rigoberto  Menchu  and  Zora  Neale 
Hurston.  {H} 
Elizabeth  Carr 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[D.  Jesus,  Politics  and  Society] 

A  study  in  the  message  and  purpose  of  Luke- 
Acts.  A  survey  of  Luke's  portrayal  of  Jesus' 
social  and  political  attitudes  in  light  of  the 
religious,  political  and  economic  milieu  of  the 
New  Testament  period.  {H} 

[E.  Politics  of  Enlightenment] 

Thematic  and  biographical  survey  of  Buddhist 
attitudes  to  the  religious  person  in  a  social, 
political  world;  overview  of  doctrinal  state- 
ments and  focus  on  such  problematic  issues 
as  women  in  Buddhism,  Buddhism  and  Marx- 
ism, social  protest,  messianic  movements  and 
sacred  kingship.  {H} 

F.  Issues  in  Contemporary  Judaism 

The  interplay  of  tradition,  modernity  and  neo- 
traditionalism  in  contemporary  Jewish  thought 
and  practice.  The  search  for  enhanced  reli- 
gious meaning  among  such  groups  as 
women,  countercultural  Jews,  the  mainstream 
denominations,  the  newly  Orthodox  and  Zi- 
onist fundamentalists.  The  conflict  between 
self-expression  and  submission  to  authority, 
and  between  revival  and  invention.  At  least 
one  third  of  the  course  on  Jewish  women  and 
<  -  ►ntemporary  feminism.  |H) 
Lois  Dubin 
TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 


G.  Islamic  Mysticism 

A  survey  of  the  major  thinkers,  practices  and 
institutions  associated  with  the  Islamic  mysti- 
cal tradition  (Sufism).  Topics  will  include 
asceticism,  theories  of  divine  love,  "drunken" 
and  "sober"  Sufism,  poetic  expression,  theo- 
sophical  Sufism,  Sufi  communal  life  and  the 
place  of  Sufi  fraternities  in  Islamic  societies. 
We  will  also  consider  the  role  of  the  holy 
person  in  Islam,  and  its  doctrinal,  social  and 
political  implications  in  the  modern  Muslim 
world.  {H} 
Keith  Lewinstein 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m. 

200-Level  Courses 

No  prerequisites  unless  specified. 

210a  Introduction  to  the  Bible  I 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  ("Old  Testament"). 

The  religion  of  ancient  Israel — its  story,  law 

and  myth;  the  great  prophets;  the  Wisdom 

tradition;  apocalyptic;  the  Psalms.  {L} 

4  credits 

Karl  Donfried 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

212b  Archaeology  in  Religion  Studies 

Archaeology  as  a  way  of  research  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  historical  and 
prehistorical  religion.  Methods  of  recovery 
and  evaluation  of  material-culture  remains 
for  their  evidential  value  concerning  religious 
communities,  rituals,  burial  customs,  places 
and  objects  of  worship,  critical  interpretation 
of  religious  texts  and  related  matters.  Illustra- 
tive case  studies  from  the  Near  East  and  se- 
lected other  regions.  |H} 
4  credits 
Bruce  Dahlberg 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

215)  Exploring  the  Holy  Land 

An  on-site  humanities  study  tour  in  Israel  for 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  and  understand- 
ing selected  aspects  of  biblical  history.  In 
addition  to  visiting  major  sites  referred  to  in 
the  Bible,  museums  and  archaeological  exca- 
vations, innumerable  related  sites  within 
Jerusalem,  Masada  and  Qumran  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  itinerary.  Prerequisites:  either 
REL  210,  220,  ENG  270  or  permission  of  the 
instructors.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  (E)  |H} 
3  credits 
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Karl  Donfried,  Patricia  Skarda  (English) 
January  9-13,  23,  1995:  lectures  2-5  p.m.; 
January  13-22,  1995:  eight  full  days  in  Israel; 

two  travel  days 

220b  Introduction  to  the  Bible  II 

The  literature  of  the  Ne^  Testament  In  the 

context  of  its  first-century  developmenl   Par 

ticular  attention  to  the  theology  of  Paul,  the 
synoptic  gospels,  Jesus  and  thejohannine 

community.  |L} 
i  ( redits 
Karl  Donfried 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

JUD  224b  Women  in  Rabbinic  Literature 

[225b  Christian  Origins:  Archaeological 
and  Social- Historical  Perspectives] 
The  Integration  of  Biblical  and  historical  stud- 
ies, geographical  setting  and  available  ar- 
chaeological materials  to  create  a  sense  of 
the  first-century  religious  and  social  context 
of  such  New  Testament  cities  as  Corinth,  Ath- 
ens. Thessalonica.  Philippi,  Ephesus  and 
Rome.  The  relevance  ot  nonliterary  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Pauline  letters  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  Illustrated  lectures.  Recom- 
mended background:  220.  {H} 
i  credits 

[226c  Early  Christian  and  Related 
Archaeological  Sites:  Study  Tour] 

■  A  joint  Smith  Mount  Holyoke  on-site  humani- 
ties stuck  tour  of  such  ancient  cities  as 
Thessalonica.  Philippi.  Athens.  Corinth. 
Ephesus  and  other  cities  of  Western  Asia  Mi- 

!   nor  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
interactions  of  various  Craeco-Roman  reli- 
gions with  both  Judaism  and  early  Christian- 
ity. Prerequisite:  22=).  (E)  {H> 
2  credits 

[230b  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  (30-1100)] 
i   The  early  Christian  Church  from  its  New    Tes- 
tament beginnings  to  its  establishment  as  the 
official  religion  ot  the-  Empire.  Emphasis  on 
the  development  of  the  Bible,  ecclesiastical 
authority,  creeds  and  councils,  martyrdom, 
monastic  ism  and  such  lac  tors  as  heresy  and 
persecution.  Classic  texts  such  as  Augustine's 
Confessions,  major  theologians  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  medieval  Christianity.  Occasional 
films.  {H} 
{  credits 


23lb  Eastern  Christian  Though!  and 

Practice 

A  sur\e\  ot  the  historv  theology  and  Spiritual- 
it)  ot  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  its  tradition  in  In  /annum  and  Russia 
Selected  source-  readings  in  translation.  (H( 

i  c  redits 

Vera  Shevzov 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

232a  Western  Christian  Thought  and 
Practice  1100-1800 

A  survey  <>l  religious  thought  and  practice 
from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Kierkegaard, 
(hanging  understanding  of  God,  sell  and 
cosmos  in  selected  men  and  women  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  reformations,  the-  rise  of 
modern  science,  the  philosophic   systems  of 
the  17th  century  and  into  the  Enlightenment. 
Theological,  philosophical,  mystical,  devo- 
tional and  literary  texts  supplemented  b\  an 
and  music.  {H} 

(  c  redits 

Vera  shcrzov 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

235a  Jewish  Spirituality:  Philosophers 
and  Mystics 

Survey  of  the  major  philosophical,  mystical 
and  pietistic  trends  among  Jews  within  the 
orbits  of  medieval  Islam  and  Christendom. 
selected  source  readings  in  English.  (H} 
\  c  redits 
Lawrence  Fine 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[236b  Jewish  Thought  in  the  Modern 
Period] 

Conceptions  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  life  from 
1500  to  the  present.  Themes  include  rational- 
ism, mysticism,  spirituality, Jewish  law. 
messianism,  the  meaning  of  Jewish 
peoplehood.  Consideration  ot  thinkers  such 
as  Spinoza,  Mendelssohn  and  Rosenzweig, 
and  movements  such  as  Luriank  Kabbalah. 
Hasidism  and  Reform.  |H( 
i  c  redits 

237b  Religion  in  America 

Religious  thought  and  institutions.  And  their 
interaction  with  American  culture.  Major  reli- 
gious traditions  and  thinkers  from  the  17th 
century  to  the  present.  1H} 
i  credits 

Bruce  Dahlberg 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
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[240b  Contemporary  Christian  Thought] 

Major  20th  century  shapers  of  present-day 
theology,  such  as  Barth,  Bultmann,  Tillich, 
Rahner,  Moltmann  and  McFague;  survey  of 
such  contemporary  movements  as  Liberation, 
Feminist,  Black  and  Environmentalist  theolo- 
gies.  {H} 
4  credits 

[245a  Theological  Themes  in  Fiction  and 
Fantasy] 

An  introduction  to  theological  themes 
through  the  medium  of  the  imagination. 
Theoretical  basis  for  this  approach  in  a  sacra- 
mental universe.  Concrete  illustrations  in 
readings  from  storytelling  theologians  and 
theologically  illuminating  storytellers  such  as 
Kafka,  LeGuin,  Lessing,  Mishima  and 
Flannery  O'Connor. 
4  credits 

250a  Social  Ethics  I 

Religious  and  other  bases  for  social  ethics. 
Natural  law  and  situational  morality;  love,  jus- 
tice and  punishment;  sexuality,  marriage  and 
divorce;  population  control;  death  and  dying; 
abortion,  genetic  control  and  other  topics  in 
medical  practice;  race  relations.  {H/S} 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

251b  Social  Ethics  n 

The  bearing  of  religious  ethics  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  state,  the  economic  order  and 
international  affairs.  Power,  violence  and 
vengeance;  revolution  and  order;  civil  dis- 
obedience; human  rights;  liberation  theology 
and  Marxism;  pacifism  and  the  just  war;  envi- 
ronmental ethics;  property  and  poverty;  busi- 
ness ethics;  religious  liberty.  {H/S} 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
MWF  9-9:50  a.m. 

[260b  Psychology  of  Religion] 

The  nature  of  religious  consciousness.  Topics 
include  psychological  theories  of  the  origin 
o\  religion;  ancient  and  modern  techniques 
for  the  "cure  of  souls";  religion  and  the  life 
c  \c  le;  religion  and  depth  psychology;  religion 
and  social  psychology;  religion  and  gender. 
Readings  from  James,  Freud,  Jung,  Erikson, 
Lifton,  Kakar  and  others.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-%.  {H/S} 
i  i  redits 


263b  Philosophy  of  Religion 

An  invitation  to  critical  reflection  on  ques- 
tions of  religious  belief,  experience  and 
meaning.  Provides  an  entry  into  historic  dis- 
cussions of  the  existence  of  God,  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  faith  and  reason,  life  after  death, 
mysticism  and  religious  experience.  {H} 
4  credits 
Sten  Stenson 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

266b  Death  in  the  West 

The  changing  face  of  death  and  afterlife  in 
Western  culture.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh;  Plato's  depiction  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates;  biblical  teachings 
on  death;  classical  Jewish,  Christian  and  Is- 
lamic eschatological  traditions;  rites  and  cus- 
toms for  the  care  of  the  dead;  images  of 
heaven  and  hell;  near-death  experiences; 
philosophical  arguments  for  and  against  im- 
mortality; and  responses  to  death  in  contem- 
porary culture.  Students  who  have  taken  this 
course  as  110b  will  not  be  permitted  to  take 
it  again  for  credit.  {H} 
Carol  Zaleski 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[269b  Phenomenology  and 
Existentialism] 

A  historical  introduction  to  phenomenology 
and  existentialism  focusing  on  the  quest  for 
authentic  existence,  the  intentionality  of  hu- 
man experience,  the  problem  of  freedom 
and  other  characteristic  concerns  of  these 
two  interrelated  movements.  Readings  in 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Husserl,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  Jaspers  and  others.  {H} 
4  credits 

270a  Amherst  College:  Religion  l4f 
Religious  History  of  India:  Ancient  and 
Classical  Periods  from  c.  1500  B.C.  to 
c.  A.D.  500 

In  the  fall  semester  of  1994-95  this  course 
will  be  taught  at  Amherst  College.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  development  and  thought  of 
the  major  religious  traditions,  with  readings 
in  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  Buddhist  literature, 
the  epics,  the  Bhagavad-Gita  and  others.  {H} 
4  credits 
Dennis  Hudson 
To  be  taught  at  Amherst  T  Th  10-11:20  a.m. 
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271b  Religious  History  of  India:  Medieval 
and  Modern  Periods  from  c.  A.D.  500  to 
the  Present 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  thought  of 
Sankara,  Ramanuja  and  others;  the  tantrk  tra- 
ditions, rise  of  bhakti  and  the  Krishna  cult; 
Islam  in  India;  religious  phenomena  such  as 
the  temple,  festival,  sadhu;  the  impact  of  the 
British  on  Indian  religion.   The  thought  of 
modern  religious  figures:  Gandhi, 
Kamakrishna  and  others.  {H} 
\  credits 

Dennis  Hudson 
M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

272a  Buddhist  Thought 

Enduring  patterns  of  Buddhist  thought  con- 
cerning the  interpretations  of  self,  world,  na- 
ture, good  and  evil,  love,  wisdom,  time  and 
enlightenment  in  the  religious,  philosophical 
and  ethical  teachings  of  Buddhism  in  India, 
China  and  Japan.  |H} 
\  credits 

Jamie  Hubbard 
TTh  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

273a  Colloquium  in  East  Asian  Religions 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  de- 
velopment of  Pure  Land  Buddhist  doctrine,  ritual 

!  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  state,  from  its 
earliest  inception  to  the  present  day.  {H> 

I  4  credits 

;  Taitetsu  Unno 
T  Th  3-^:20  p.m. 

274a  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Art 

In  covering  the  major  historical  developments 
of  Japanese  Buddhism  and  its  related  arts. 
specific  translations  of  Buddhist  texts,  writings 
by  eminent  Japanese  Buddhists  and  the  analy- 
sis of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  paintings 
from  the  sixth  to  the  16th  centuries  will  be 
studied.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interrelationships 
between  religious  literature  and  an.  {H/A} 
t  credits 

Jamie  Hubbard,  Marylin  Rbie 
W  1:10-4  p.m. 


275a  The  Islamic  Tradition 

The  Islamic  religious  tradition  from  its  begin- 
nings in  seventh  century  Arabia  through  the 
present  day.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  for- 
mative period  (A.I).  600-1000).  and  the  ways 
in  which  both  Muslims  and  western  scholars 
I  have  sought  to  interpret  it.  Individual  compo- 
nents of  the  tradition  treated  in  historical  con- 


text, including  Muhammad  and  the-  Qur'an, 
prophetic  tradition,  sacred  Law,  ritual,  sectari 
anism,  mvsikism.  theolog)  And  philosophy 
Attention  given  also  i<>  movements  <>t  revival 

and  revolution  which  have-  appeared  in  mod 

em  times.  (HJ 

i  ^  redits 

Keith  Lewinstein 

TTh  1-2:20  p.m. 

276b  Native  American  Religions 

An  introduction  to  the  religious  traditions  ol 
the  indigenous  peoples  ol  North  America. 
Topics  include  life  cycle,  rituals,  pilgrimage, 
myth,  symbol,  oral  tradition,  women's  roles, 
healing  practices,  new  religious  movements, 
connections  with  other  world  religions  and 
the  contemporary  situation.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  30.  |H| 
4  credits 
Philip  Zaleski 
T  Til  9-10:20  a.m.:  T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

278a  Myth,  Ritual  and  Iconography  in 
West  Africa:  The  Yoruba 

An  analysis  of  the  nature  and  logic  of  reli- 
gious symbols  in  Yoruba  rituals  and  festivals; 
an  exploration  of  the  central  philosophical 
concepts  shaping  a  Yoruba  world  view;  and 
a  study  of  how  visual  and  verbal  arts  in  a 
ritual  context  transmit  and  preserve  a  cultural 
heritage  and  identity  while  also  being  the 
means  for  innovative  responses  to  c  hanging 
social  circumstances.  (E)  {H/S} 
4  credits 

John  Pemberton.  Ill 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

300-Level  Courses 

Prerequisites  as  specified. 

[311b  Seminar:  Issues  in  Biblical 

Interpretation] 

Changing  views  of  the  authority  of  Scripture 

tor  faith  and  practice.  Ancient  and  modern 
wavs  of  interpreting  the  text.  Readings  in 
classical  and  contemporary  writings  on  the 
stuck  of  the  Bible.  Effect  of  scholarship  on 
devotional  and  liturgical  use  ol  Scripture. 
Ideological  critiques  of  the-  Bible  in  the  lib- 
eration theologies  and  other  movements.  Pre- 
requisite: either  21".  220,  or  permission  n\ 
the  instructor.  |L/H} 
t  credits 
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[320b  Seminar:  New  Testament] 
The  theology  of  Paul:  an  examination  of  the 
apostle's  ideas  and  beliefs  in  light  of  his  life 
and  travels  as  narrated  in  his  letters,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  other  Apocryphal  docu- 
ments. Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {L/H} 
4  credits 

333a  Seminar:  Theological  Tendencies  in 
Early  Christianity 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  A  study 
of  his  life  and  his  teachings  as  understood  by 
earliest  Christianity,  including  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  gnostic  Gospels. 
These  portraits  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
various  contemporary  perceptions  of  Jesus  as 
a  political  rebel,  an  ancient  magician,  a  maver- 
ick Pharisee,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  a  Jewish 
apocalypticist  or  a  Hellenistic  wisdom  teacher. 
Prerequisites:  either  210,  220,  225,  230,  CLS 
232,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  {H} 
4  credits 
Karl  Donfried 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

334b  Colloquium:  Jewish-Christian 
Relations 

An  introductory  survey  focusing  on  the  major 
stages  in  the  development  of  Jewish-Christian 
relations;  the  changing  religious  perspectives 
of  each  community;  the  varieties  of  interac- 
tion, including  conversion,  disputation,  perse- 
cution, assimilation  and  encounter.  {H} 
4  credits 

Dennis  Hudson,  Howard  Adelman  {Jewish 
Studies) 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

335a  Seminar:  Judaism,  the 
Enlightenment  and  Religious  Diversity 

The  encounter  of  Judaism  with  the  Enlighten- 
ment as  a  case  study  of  religious  diversity  in 
modern  Europe.  Topics  include:  Enlighten- 
ment perspectives  on  religion  and  religious 
diversity;  the  attitudes  of  various  Enlighten- 
ment thinkers  to  Judaism;  the  emergence  of 
the  Jewish  Enlightenment  and  its  radical 
transformation  of  Jewish  sell -understanding; 
reactions  to  the  Jewish  Enlightenment  and  its 
legacy.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  Religion 
( <  >urse  <>n  Judaism  or  ( Ihristianity;  or  one 
( <  >urse  in  Jew  ish  Studies,  Philosophy,  or  Eu- 
ropean  history;  or  permission  ol  the  instruc- 
tor. |H| 

I   <  I. '(Ills 

Lois  Dubin 

To  be  arranged 


[340a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Practice] 

Topic:  The  Earth  in  Theological  Perspective. 
Ecology  in  contemporary  religious  thought. 
Theories  of  the  maternal  earth,  the  emergent 
goddess,  the  cosmic  Christ.  The  new  human 
image.  Spiritualization  of  matter  and  incarna- 
tion of  spirit.  Human  interrelatedness  and  the 
eco-system.  Readings  in  Pierre  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  Sallie  McFague,  Thomas  Berry.  {H} 
4  credits 

353a  Seminar:  Medical  Ethics 

The  moral  problems  of  dying,  abortion,  ge- 
netic alteration,  behavior  control,  experi- 
ments on  humans  and  other  issues.  {H/S} 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

354b  Seminar:  Business  Ethics 

Ethical  problems  arising  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  social  responsibility  of  cor- 
porations, property  rights  and  responsibilities, 
product  safety  and  liability,  employee  relations, 
stockholder  relations,  fairness  in  taxation,  ad- 
vertising, pricing,  just  wages,  conflicts  of  inter- 
est, bribes  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  moti- 
vation of  owners  and  managers.  {H} 
4  credits 
Thomas  Derr 
M  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[360a  Seminar:  Problems  in  Philosophy 
of  Religion] 

Topic:  Religious  Experience.  What  is  "reli- 
gious experience"  and  why  has  it  become  so 
problematic  for  philosophy  and  theology? 
Examines  the  history  of  the  concept  of  reli- 
gious experience,  the  efforts  of  James, 
Schleiermacher  and  Otto  to  defend  the  valid-' 
ity  of  religious  experience,  religious  objec- 
tions to  religious  experience  and  construc- 
tivist  vs.  perennialist  theories  of  mystical  ex- 
perience. Prerequisite:  263a  or  permission  of 
the  instructor.  To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  |H} 
4  credits 

[370b  Seminar:  South  Asian  Religious 
Literature  in  Translation] 

The  values,  world  views  and  modes  of  thought 
of  major  religious  cultures  in  the  Indian  sub- 
eontinent  as  expressed  through  their  literatures 
in  translation.  Texts  will  be  selected  from  ep- 
ics, poems,  mythologies,  dramas,  folktales, 
biographies,  discourses,  commentaries  and 
legal  and  ethical  codes.  Prerequisites:  105a, 
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and  one  of  the  following  courses:  270a,  270b, 
271a,  or  the  equivalent.  {H} 

4  credits 

372b  Seminar:  Problems  in  Buddhist 

Philosophy 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Innovation  and  Ideology 

in  the  Kyoto  School  of  Philosophy.  Prerequi- 
site: 270a  or  271a  or  permission  ot  the  in- 
structor. {H} 
4  credits 
Taitetsu  Unno 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

373a  Colloquium:  Religion  and  Theatre 
in  Southeast  Asia 

An  introductory  exploration  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten texts,  performance  traditions,  religious 
buildings  and  liturgies  prevalent  in  selected 
cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ancestors,  sha- 
mans, shadow  puppets,  trance,  the  dalang, 
masked  dance  performances,  stupas,  temples 
and  indigenous  assimilations  of  the 
Mahabharata,  Ramayana  and  lives  of  the 
Buddha  will  be  examined.  Students  will  ex- 
plore specific  performance  styles  along  with 
independent  research.  Enrollment  limited  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors is  required  (E).  {H/A} 
4  credits 

Dennis  Hudson,  John  Hellweg  (Theatre) 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[375b  Modern  Islamic  Thought] 

Major  themes  addressed  by  Muslim  thinkers 
since  the  18th  century,  such  as  Islamic  reform 
and  revival,  the  encounter  with  colonialism 
and  imperialism,  the  attitude  toward  national- 
ism and  other  modern  ideologies  and  Islamic 
discussions  of  modernity  and  liberalism. 
Reading  of  primary  sources  in  translation. 
Recommended  background:  either  HST  207, 
208,  REL  105,  275  or  the  equivalent.  {H} 
4  credits 

390b  Seminar:  Religious  Language 

An  examination  of  the  current  debate  about 
God-language  as  used  in  the  Bible  and  West- 
em  religious  tradition.  Attention  w  ill  be  given 
to  selected  biblical  texts,  philosophical  dis- 
cussions of  the  cognitive  status  of  religious 
language,  recent  theoretical  interpretations  of 
the  mythic  and  symbolic  dimensions  of  reli- 
gious discourse,  as  well  as  contemporary 
feminist  critiques.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the 
following  courses:  210,  220,  260,  263.  269,  or 
permission  of  the  instructors.  (E)  {H} 


i  i  redits 

Karl  Donfried,  Carol  /.alvski 

Th  1-2:50  p. in 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  ot  the  department,  norm. ilk 

lor  senior  majors  who  have  had  tour  semes 
ter  courses  above  the  introductory  level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

\  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  normally 
for  senior  majors  who  have  had  tour  semes- 
ter courses  above  the  introductory  level. 
8  credits 

[ARC  424c  Archaeological  Fieldwork] 

Experience  in  actual  excavation  and  analysis 
of  its  results  at  an  archaeological  site  done  in 
a  program  under  supervision  approved  by 
the  Archaeology  Advisory  Committee.  Intern- 
ship must  be  approved  also  by  the  college 
Subcommittee  on  Honors  and  Independent 
Programs.  {H} 
2  or  4  credits 

Tentatively  offered  for  Summer  1995 
only:  Excavation  at  Caesarea  Maritima,  in 
Israel 

Fees  extra.  Open  to  all  students,  no  prerequi- 
sites. 
4  credits 

Bruce  Dahlherg  (Religion)  and  other 
Caesarea-consortiu  m  faculty 

Language  Courses 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  fust  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course 

[lOOd  Classical  Hebrew] 

Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language    Funda- 
mentals of  Hebrew  grammar.  Readings  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  (F) 

8  credits 

ARA  lOOd  Elementary  Arabic 

Lecture,  recitation:  extensive  use  ot  language 
lab.  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Standard  Ara- 
bic language;  reading,  writing  and  speaking; 
some  elements  of  colloquial  speech.  Daily 
written  assignments  and  recitations;  frequent 
quizzes  and  exams;  computer  program  will 
be  available  for  use.  |F) 
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8  credits 

Moha  m  medjiyad 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[ARA  283a  Intermediate  Arabic  I] 

Emphasis  on  face-to-face  and  lengthy  conver- 
sation in  interactive  and  task-oriented  set- 
tings. Development  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA  lOOd 
or  the  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. (E)  {F} 
4  credits 

[ARA  284b  Intermediate  Arabic  II] 

Continued  conversation  at  a  more  advanced 
level,  with  increased  awareness  of  time- 
frames and  complex  patterns  of  syntax.  Fur- 
ther development  of  reading  and  practical 
writing  skills.  Prerequisite:  ARA  283a  or  the 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(E)  {F} 
4  credits 

285a  Hebrew  Religious  Texts 

Readings  with  discussion  of  Hebrew  religious 
texts  from  different  periods.  Selections  drawn 
from  genres  such  as  rabbinic  literature,  lit- 
urgy, poetry,  philosophy  and  mysticism. 
Works  by  Maimonides  and  Judah  Ha-Levi 
among  others.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  either  Religion  lOOd  or  elementary 
modern  Hebrew,  or  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Lois  Dubin 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[287b  Greek  Religious  Texts] 

Reading  and  discussion  of  New  Testament 
texts  in  the  original.  Prerequisite:  GRK  lOOd 
or  the  equivalent.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

[382b  Directed  Readings  in  Religious 
Texts:  Hebrew,  Greek  or  Latin] 

Prerequisite:  one  of  the  following  (or  the 
equivalent):  GRK  llOd,  LAT  lOOd,  or  REL 
lOOd.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. IL/F} 

4  credits 

Note:  A  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, both  modem  and  classical,  is  highly 
desirable  and  is  especially  recommended  for 
th<  isc  students  planning  a  major  or  minor  in 
the  area  of  religious  studies. 


Students  who  take  the  introductory  courses 
in  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  Classics  Department 
will  receive  credit  for  these  toward  their  reli- 
gion major  upon  completion  of  an  advanced 
course  in  religious  texts  (REL  287  or  382). 
Similar  arrangements  can  be  made  for  other 
languages  (for  example,  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Sanskrit). 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Thomas  Derr, 
Karl  Donfried,  Lois  Dubin,  Jamie  Hubbard, 
Dennis  Hudson,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Carol 
Zaleski. 

Adviser  for  Off-Campus  Study:  Dennis 
Hudson. 

Requirements:  12  semester  courses,  two  of 
which,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  adviser, 
may  be  related  courses  in  other  departments. 
Each  major's  course  program  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 
by  taking  105  (Introduction  to  World 
Religions),  preferably  in  the  first  year  or 
the  sophomore  year. 

2.  At  least  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  four  groups,  of  which  at  least 
three  will  nomially  be  taken  in  the 
department: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  220 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  [240], 
250,  [260],  263 

c.  non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271, 
272 

d.  monotheistic  traditions:  [230],  231, 
232,  235,  [236],  275 

3.  Every  major  must  take  at  least  one 
seminar  in  the  department. 

4.  Courses  counting  toward  the  major  may 
not  be  taken  S/U. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Bruce  Dahlberg,  Thomas  Derr, 
Karl  Donfried,  Lois  Dubin,  Jamie  Hubbard, 
Dennis  Hudson,  Taitetsu  Unno,  Carol 
Zaleski. 

Requirements:  five  semester  courses.  Each 
minor's  course  program  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 
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Familiarity  with  world  religions.  Fulfilled 

by  taking  l1 15  I  Intn  kIik  u<  m  t<  >  \\  <  >rld 

Religions). 

Four  other  courses  drawn  from  at  least 

three  of  the  following  four  groups: 

a.  textual  interpretation:  210,  --<> 

b.  critical  and  systematic  reflection:  101, 
[2401,  250,  [2601,  263 

c.  non-monotheistic  traditions:  270,  271, 
ri 

d.  monotheistic  traditions:  [2301,  231.  232. 


235,  [236],  275 


Courses  counting  toward  the  minor  may 
not  he  taken  S'U. 


programs  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  eight 
course-sand  thesis  required  In  college  rules 
tor  the  master's  degree,  the  department  ma) 

require  a  course  <  >r  t  ourses  t(  I  make  up  t<  >\ 
deluieiK  ies  it  finds  in  the  general  ba<  k 
ground  of  a  candidate.  Candidates  must  dem- 
onstrate a  working  knowledge  ol  at  least  one 
of  the  languages  (other  than  English)  used  h\ 
the  primary  sources  in  their  held.  Courses 
taken  to  acquire  such  proficiency  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  eight  required  tor  the  degree 
An  oral  examination  on  the  completed  thesis 

is  expected. 


Honors 

Director:  Carol  Zaleski. 

430d  Thesis 

s  credits 

431a  Thesis 

S  credits 

Requirements.:  same  as  for  the  major  and  a 
thesis,  normally  written  in  both  semesters  of 
the  senior  year  (430d),  with  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  thesis.  In  special  cases,  the  thesis 
may  he  written  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year  I  t31a). 

Graduate 

Adviser:  Bruce  Dahlberg. 

580a  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

580b  Advanced  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

8  credits 


Admission  to  graduate  study  in  religion  will 
normally  be  restricted  to  those  qualified  ap- 
plicants whose  personal  circumstances  pre- 
clude their  application  to  regular  graduate 
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Professor 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee,  Ph.D. 


Chair 


Associate  Professors 

flgor  Zelljadt,  M.A. 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  Ph.D. 


Lecturer 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff,  A.B. 


Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  an  introductory  language  course. 

lOOd  Elementary  Russian 

Four  class  hours  and  laboratory.  {F} 
8  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

220d  Intermediate  Russian 

General  grammar  review.  Selections  from 
Russian  texts,  not  exclusively  literary.  Prereq- 
uisite: lOOd  or  the  equivalent.  {F} 
8  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

331a  Advanced  Russian 

Readings  and  discussion  of  texts  taken  from 
classical  and  Soviet  literature,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent journals.  Intensive  practice  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  220  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  {F} 
i  c  redits 

( .dt hemic  \\  <  >ronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  F  2:4CM  p.m.  ' 

332b  Advanced  Russian 

\  continuation  of  331a.  Extensive  translation 
ol  <  urrenl  materia]  from  Russian  to  English, 
and  intensive  practice  in  writing.  Prerequisite: 
331a.  |F} 

»  ( redits 


Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
M  W  F  2:40-4  p.m.  ' 

338a  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 

Advanced  study  of  a  major  Russian  literary 
text.  Topic  for  1994-95:  Bulgakov's  Master 
and  Margarita.  Discussion,  conversation, 
oral  reports,  papers.  Prerequisite:  332b  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
Th  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[338b  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature] 

Advanced  study  of  selected  literary  texts,  and 
the  viewing  of  films,  with  emphasis  on  spo- 
ken Russian:  discussion,  conversation,  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  338a  or  pennission  of 
the  instructor.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

Literature 

126a  Readings  in  19th-century  Russian 
Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Alienation  and  the  Search 
for  Identity.  A  study  of  the  Individual's 
struggle  for  self-definition  in  society:  from 
the  superfluous  man,  through  the  under- 
ground man.  to  the  role  of  women.  Empha- 
sis on  the  social,  political  and  ideological 
context  of  the  works  considered.  Authors 
treated  include  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 
Goncharov,  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky 
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and  Chekhov.  In  translation.  |L} 
4  credits 

Alexander  Woronzoff-Dashkqff 
M  \\  F  9^:50  a.m. 

126b  Readings  in  20th-century  Russian 
Literature 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Literature  and  Revolution. 
The  theme  of  revolution  as  a  central  concern 

of  Soviet  literature.  Authors  treated  include 
Gorky,  Bely,  Blok,  Mayakovsky,  Pilnyak, 
Zamiatin,  Gladkov,  Babel,  Sholokhov, 

Pasternak,  Sol/.henitsyn.  In  translation.  {L} 

j  credits 

Alexander  Woronzojf-Dashkoff 

MWF9-9:S0a.m. 

235a  Tolstoy 

In  translation.  {L} 
i  credits 

Alexander  Woronzojf-Dashkoff 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 

235b  Dostoevsky 

In  translation.  {L} 
4  credits 
Maria  Banerjee 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[236b  Russian  Drama] 

Study  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Russian  the- 
atre from  the  beginnings  to  recent  years,  with 
emphasis  on  Gogol,  Ostrovsky,  Chekhov, 
Bulgakov  and  some  recent  works.  In  transla- 
tion. {L} 
4  credits 

[237a  The  Heroine  in  Russian  Literature 
from  The  Primary  Chronicle  to 
Turgenev's  On  the  Eve] 
Examination  of  the  changing  portrayal  of  the 
exemplary  female  identity  and  destiny  and 
the  attendant  literary  conventions  in  some  of 
the  major  texts  of  the  following  periods:  me- 
dieval (Kievan  and  Muscovite),  elassieal  I  L8th 
century)  and  the  age  of  romantic  realism.  In 
translation.  {L} 
4  credits 

[239a  Major  Russian  Writers] 
Turgenev  and  the  Novel  of  Ideas.  This  course 
will  focus  on  Turgenev's  major  fiction  and 
the  question  of  the  representation  of  ideas  in 
the  novel.  It  will  include  the  critical  and  ideo- 
logical debates  of  the  L840s  and  L860s,  such 
as  serfdom,  the  question  of  women  in  soci- 
ety, the  conflict  of  generations,  etc.  (E)  {L} 
4  credits 


[333a  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 
Topic    20th  (  enturj  Russian  Lyric  Poetrj 

stuck  ol  works  b\  Marina  Tsvelaeva,  Boris 
Pasternak.  Yunna  Mori<  and  others.  In  Rus 
sian.  Prerequisites:  331a  and  b,  <>i  the  equiva 
lent,  or  permission  ol  the-  instructor.  1L/F} 
1  credits 

[334b  Literature  of  the  20th  Century] 
\  continuation  ol  333a.  Prerequisite:  333a  or 

the  equivalent,  or  permission  ol  the  instruc- 
tor. {L/F} 
t  credits 

HST  340a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Russian 
History 

Topic  for  1994-95:  The  Question  of  Russian 
Identity:  "Slavophiles"  and  "Westernizers"  in 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries.  Conducted  in 
English.  Prerequisites:  two  semesters  of  Rus- 
sian history  and  two  semesters  of  Russian 
literature  and/or  pemiission  of  the  instructor. 
IL/H} 
4  credits 
Joan  Aff erica 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 

[346b  Seminar:  Pushkin  and  His  Age] 

Conducted  in  Russian.  Prerequisites:  three 
years  of  Russian  or  the  equivalent,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

404a  Special  Studies 

By  pemiission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 

4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  majors 
who  have  had  four  semester  courses  above 
the  introductory  level. 
s  credits 


The  Majors 


Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Alexander 
\\  oronzolf-1  Xishkoff. 

Russian  Literature 

Advisers:  Members  ol  the  Department. 
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Basis:  220d,  126a  or  126b. 

Six  required  courses:  331a  and  332b;  HST 
239a  and  [HST  240a];  two  of  the  following: 
235a,  235b,  [236b],  [237a],  [239a]. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b],  338a, 
[338b]. 

One  required  seminar:  HST  340a  or  [346b]. 

Russian  Civilization 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Basis:  220d,  HST  239a  and  [HST  240a]. 

Five  required  courses:  331a  and  332b;  two  of 
the  following:  126a,  126b,  235a,  235b,  [236b], 
[237a],  [239a],  one  of  the  following:  GOV 
222b,  HST  247a,  ECO  209a. 

Strongly  recommended:  [333a],  [334b],  338a, 
[338b]. 

One  required  seminar:  [GOV  325a]  or  HST 
340a  or  [346b]. 

Honors 

Director:  Maria  Banerjee. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Russian  Literature 

Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  literature  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  for  Russian  litera- 
ture major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Russian  Civilization 

Basis:  same  as  for  Russian  civilization  major. 

Required  courses:  same  as  for  Russian  civili- 
zation major.  In  addition,  a  thesis  written  in 
the  lusi  semester  of  the  senior  year. 
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Science  Courses  for 
Beginning  Students 


Courses  at  the  introductory  or  intermediate 
level  that  do  not  count  toward  the  major  are 

numbered  100-109  and  200-209. 

Introductory  science  courses  that  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  major  usually  arc  numbered  111 
(and  112  if  they  continue  into  a  second  se- 
mester). Chemistry  and  Physics  offer  basis 
courses  for  students  with  differing  back- 
grounds. Hence,  beginning  students  may 
choose  between  CHM  Ilia  or  CHM  115a  and 
between  two  sections  of  PHY  115a  (and 
1 16b).  Students  with  AP  credit  should  consult 
with  individual  departments  about  advanced 
placement. 

Of  the  following  courses.  m< >st  have  no  pre- 
requisites. Read  the  course  descriptions  for 
complete  information. 


AST  100a 
AST  111b 


BIO  100b 
[BIO  104b 
[BIO  105b 


BIO  Ilia 
BIO200d 
BIO  201d 
[BIO  206a 


A  Survey  of  the  Universe 

Introduction  to  Astronomy- 
Microbiology 
Human  Biology] 
"Animals  Without 
Backbones':  Invertebrates 
and  Human  Society] 
Introduction  to  Biology 
Horticulture 
Horticulture  Laboratory 
Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources] 


CHM  100b 

CHM  Ilia 

CHM  115a 


CSC  101a  or  b 
CSC  Ilia  orb 

[GEO  105a 

[GEO  106a 

GEO  108b 

GEO  109b 
GEO  Ilia  orb 

IDP  208a 
PHY  105a 

[PHY  106a 


PHY  107b 
PHY  1 1 5a 
PHY  115b 


The  World  Around  I  S 
Chemistry  I:  General 
Chemistry 

Chemistry  1:  General 
Chemistry 

Computer  Literacy 
Computer  Science  1 

Natural  Disasters: 
Understanding  and  Coping] 
Landscapes  of  North 

America] 

<  k  cartography 

The  Environment 

Intrcxluction  to  Earth 

History 

Women's  Medical  Issues 

Principles  <>t  Physics:  Seven 

Ideas  That  shook  the 

I  fniverse 

The  Cosmic  Onion:  From 

Quantum  World  to  the 

Universe] 

Musical  Sound 

General  I'1i\sks 

General  Physics 


PSY  1 11a  or  b      Introduction  to  Psychology 
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Sociology 


Professors 

Peter  Isaac  Rose,  Ph.D. 
Myron  Peretz  Glazer,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors 

Patricia  Y.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
fRichard  Fantasia,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors 

Nancy  Whittier,  Ph.D. 
Marc  Steinberg,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 

Gretchen  Stiers,  M.A. 
Rhonda  Singer,  M.A. 

Laboratory  Instructor 

Timothy  J.  Shortell,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate 

Kathleen  Weigand 


The  prerequisite  for  all  sociology  courses  is 
101a  or  b,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  All 
300-level  courses  require  the  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

101a  Introduction  to  Sociology 

For  first-year  students  and  sophomores;  jun- 
iors and  seniors  with  permission  of  the 
course  director.  Perspectives  on  society,  cul- 
ture and  social  interaction.  Topics  include  the 
self,  emotions,  culture,  community,  class, 
ethnicity,  family,  sex  roles,  deviance  and 
economy.  Colloquium  format  meeting.  {S} 
Patricia  Miller.  Director 
i  c  redits 
First  semester: 
Se<  tion  A: 


Section  \V. 


Se<  in  m  i 


Sri  n<  >n  I  ): 


Sec  lion  E: 


Se<  tion  F: 


MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Rhonda  Singer 
MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
Patricia  Miller 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 
Patricia  Miller 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 
GreU  hen  Stiers 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
Man  Steinberg 
TTh  1    2:50  p.m. 
Myron  Glazer 


4  credits 

Section  A: 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m. 
Nancy  Whittier 

Section  B: 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 
Nancy  Whittier 

Section  C: 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
Myron  Glazer 

Section  D: 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 
Rhonda  Singer 

101b  Introduction  to  Sociology 

A  repetition  of  101a.  {S| 
Patrii  id  Miller.  Director 


201a  Evaluating  Information 

An  introduction  to  statistical  and  other  strate- 
gies for  summarizing  and  evaluating  socio- 
logical data.  Topics  include:  descriptive  statis- 
tics, probability  theory,  correlation,  presenta- 
tion and  assessment  of  research  findings,  de- 
duction and  induction,  error  and  bias,  confi- 
dence. {M} 
4  credits 

Nancy  Whittier,  Timothy  Shortell 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m.;  lab  fh  7-9  p.m.  or  F  9-1 1 


202b  Methods  of  Social  Research 

An  introduction  to  the  logic  and  methods  ot 
quantitative  research,  and  a  practicnm  de- 
signed to  develop  skill  in  survey  design  and 
techniques.  Topics  include:  questionnaire 
construction,  sample  design,  data  analysis, 
causation  and  explanatory  research.  Prerequi- 
site: 201.  {S/M} 
4  credits 
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Patricia  Miller,  Timothy  Shortell 
|  TTh  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  Th  7-9  p.m. 

203b  Qualitative  Methods 

An  introduction  to  qualitative  research  meth- 
ods and  a  practicum  in  the  collection  of  eth- 
nographic data.  Fieldwork  and  participant- 
observation.  Prerequisite:  201.  |S) 

4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
W  1:10-4  pan. 

210a  Deviant  Behavior 

An  exploration  of  theories  of  deviance,  re- 
search studies  and  literature  and  film  aimed 
at  understanding  mental  illness,  drug  abuse, 
rape,  white  collar  crime,  corporate  and  gov- 
ernmental deviance,  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, homosexuality  and  rebellion.  {S} 
4  credits 
Patricia  Miller 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

[211a  Ethical  Issues  in  Social 
Organizations] 

An  analysis  of  unethical  practices  and  abuses 
of  power  in  government,  business  and  the 
professions.  Whistle  blowing,  courageous 
behavior  and  reactions  to  authority.  Selected 
topics:  the  military;  the  C.I.A.;  the  E.P.A.;  the 
D.O.E.;  and  the  nuclear-power,  automobile 
and  other  industries.  {S} 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 

212a  Class  and  Society 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  contempo- 
rary approaches  to  class  relations,  status  and 
social  inequality.  Topics  include  Marxian  and 
Weberian  analysis,  social  mobility,  class  con- 
sciousness, class  reproduction  and  the  place 

I    of  race  and  gender  in  systems  of  social  strati- 
fication. {S} 

!    4  credits 
Gretchen  Stiers 
MW11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 

213b  Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

The  sociology  of  a  multiracial  and  ethnically 
;    diverse  society.  Comparative  examinations  of 
■    several  American  groups  and  subcultures.  {S} 
:    4  credits 

Peter  Rose 

MWF11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

21 6b  Social  Movements 

This  course  provides  an  in-depth  examina- 


tion of  major  sociological  theories  <>l  colku 

tive  action  and  social  movements.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  analysis  <>l  social  move- 
ment dynamics  including  recruitment  and 

mobilization,  strategies  and  tactic  and  move 
ment  outcomes.  The  empirical  emphasis  will 
be  on  modern  American  social  movements 
including  student  protest,  feminist,  civil  rights 
and  ecological  movements.  |S) 
i  credits 
Marc  Steinberg 
TTh  10:30-11:50  p.m. 

[218a  Urban  Sociology! 

A  study  of  the  sociological  dimensions  of 
urban  life.  Main  areas  of  inquiry:  the  pro- 
cesses of  urban  change;  the  city  as  a  locus  of 
various  social  relationships;  urban  poverty 
and  homelessness;  and  strategies  for  urban 
revitalization.  {S} 
4  credits 

219b  Medical  Sociology 

An  examination  of  the  social  contexts  of 
health,  illness  and  medical  care.  Topics 
include  social,  environmental  and 
occupational  factors  in  health  and  disease: 
the  health  professions;  doctor-patient 
relationships;  structure  and  processes  of 
health  care  organizations;  health  care  and 
social  change.  Special  attention  to  the 
position  of  women  and  minorities.  {S} 
4  credits 
Gretchen  Stiers 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

221a  Sociology  of  Everyday  Life 

An  examination  of  the  experiences  of  t he- 
individual  in  everyday  life  from  the  sociologi- 
cal perspective.  Focus  on  the  necessity  and 
consequence  of  human  interactions  which 
occur  within  cultural  and  structural  con- 
straints. (E)  {S} 
4  credits 
Rhonda  Singer 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

224b  Family  and  Society 

A  cross-cultural  and  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  stuck-  n(  the  family  and  related 
institutions.  Specific  attention  to  the  roles  n( 
mothers,  wives  and  children  in  the  family, 

and  to  the  social  significance  of  romantic 
love  in  marriage  and  the  family.  {S} 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American  Society 
An  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  the  so- 
c  Lai  system  creates,  maintains  and  reproduces 
gender  dichotomies  with  specific  attention  to 
the  significance  of  gender  in  interaction,  cul- 
ture and  a  number  of  institutional  contexts, 
including  the  economy,  politics  and  the  fam- 

ily.  IS] 

4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

250a  Theories  of  Society 

Critical  analysis  and  application  of  theories  of 
society  focused  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Marx, 
Weber,  Durkheim  and  Freud,  with  emphasis 
on  their  theories  of  the  development,  struc- 
ture and  consequences  of  capitalism  and 
modern  industrial  societies.  Open  to  seniors, 
juniors  and  sophomores.  {S} 
4  credits 
Marc  Steinberg 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

310a  Seminar:  The  Sociology  of 
Courageous  Behavior 

The  application  of  theory  and  research  in 
contemporary  sociology,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  study  of  loss,  adversity  and 
courageous  response.  Case  studies  include 
women's  involvement  in  the  anti-Apartheid 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Communist  government  in  Czechoslovakia, 
resistance  during  the  European  Holocaust, 
the  battle  over  admitting  students  with  AIDS 
into  the  public  schools.  Admission  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instaictor.  {S} 
4  credits 
Myron  Glazer 
W  1:1CM  p.m. 

311b  Seminar:  Contemporary 
Sociological  Theory 

Theories  of  contemporary  society  and  social 
change  with  special  consideration  of  the 
works  of  A.  Hochschild,  P.  Rieff,  C.  Lasch,  D. 
Bell,  R.  Collins.  R.  Sennett,  A.  Swidler  and  D. 
Riesman.  Prerequisite:  250a.  Admission  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 

I  (  IVcllts 

Marc  Steinberg 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

313a  Seminar:  America's  People 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Race.  Ethnicity  and  the 
Challenge  of  Pluralism,  locus  on  the  sociol- 
ogy of  cultural  identity  and  intergroup  rela- 


tions in  the  U.S.  in  the  early  and  late  decades 
of  the  20th  century.  {S} 
4  credits 
Peter  Rose 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[31 6b  Seminar:  Protest,  Rebellion  and 
Collective  Action] 

Examination  of  historical  and  contemporary 
expressions  of  protest,  rebellion  and  collec- 
tive action  with  particular  focus  on  their  so- 
cial bases,  organizational  dynamics,  intended 
and  unintended  consequences.  Various  cul- 
tural, social-structural  and  social-psychologi- 
cal perspectives  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
such  phenomena  as  food  riots,  machine- 
breaking,  strikes,  student  protests  and  collec- 
tive actions  in  the  civil  rights  struggle.  Admis- 
sion by  permission  of  the  instructor.  {S} 
4  credits 

323b  Seminar:  Gender  and  Social  Change 

Theory  and  research  on  the  construction  of 
and  change  in  gender  categories  in  the 
United  States,  with  particular  attention  to  so- 
cial movements  that  seek  to  change  gender 
definitions  and  stratification,  including  both 
feminist  and  anti-feminist  movements.  Theo- 
retical frameworks  will  be  drawn  from  femi- 
nist theory  and  social  movement  theory. 
Readings  examine  historical  shifts  in  gender 
relations  and  norms,  changing  definitions  of 
gender  in  contemporary  everyday  life  and 
politicized  struggles  over  gender  definitions. 
Themes  throughout  the  course  include  the 
social  construction  of  both  femininity  and 
masculinity,  the  intersection  of  race,  class 
and  sexual  orientation  with  gender  and  the 
growth  of  a  politics  of  identity.  Case  studies 
will  include  feminist,  lesbian  and  gay,  right- 
wing,  self-help,  men's,  anti-abortion  and  pr<  >- 
choice  movements.  (E)  {S} 
4  credits 
Nancy  Whittier 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

PPL  353a  Seminar:  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy 

The  changing  character  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  Emphasis  on  the  rhetoric 
of  asylum,  nativistic  movements,  immigration 
laws,  mutual  assistance  and  legal  aid.  Demo- 
graphic and  ethnography  of  particular  ethnic 
groups.  Admission  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
1  credits 
Peter  Rose 
W  7:30-9:30  p.m. 
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General  Courses 


The  Minor  in  Sociology 


404a  Special  Studies 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  junior 

and  senior  majors 
4  credits 

404b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

408d  Special  Studies 

8  credits 

The  Major  in  Sociology 

Advisers:  Myron  Glazer,  Patricia  Miller,  Peter 
Rose.  Marc  Steinberg,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  Myron  Glazer. 

Basis:  101. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  course  (SOC  101):  250,  201, 
either  202  or  203,  four  courses  at  the  200  or 
300  level,  two  additional  courses  either  in 
sociology  or,  with  approval  of  the  major  ad- 
viser, in  related  fields,  and  one  seminar  at 
Smith  during  the  senior  year — either  310, 
311,  313,  323.  Majors  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  201  and  250  in  their  sophomore  or  jun- 
ior year. 


Advisers:  Myron  Glazer,  Patricia  Miller,  Peter 
Rose.  Marc  Steinberg,  Nancy  Whittier 

Basis    101,  201  and  250,  three  additional 
courses  at  the  -'"I  or  300  level. 

Honors 

Director:  Nancy  Whittier. 

Basis:  same  as  for  the  major. 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  beyond 
the  introductory  course  (SOC  101): 

1.  250,  201,  either  202  or  203,  four  courses  at 
the  200  or  300  level,  and  SOC  311  during 
the  senior  year; 

2.  a  thesis  (430,  432)  written  during  two 
semesters;  or  a  thesis  (431)  written  during 
one  semester; 

3.  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 


The  Major  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 

Advisers:  Myron  Glazer,  Elizabeth  Hopkins. 
Donald  Joralemon,  Frederique  Marglin, 
Patricia  Miller,  Peter  Rose,  Nancy  Whittier. 

Students  majoring  in  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology need  two  advisers,  one  in  the  sociol- 
ogy program,  one  in  the  anthropology  pro- 
gram. 

Basis:  SOC  101  and  ANT  130  or  ANT  131. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses  above  the 
basis. 

SOC  201,  SOC  250,  ANT  330.  a  seminar  in  soci- 
ology, a  seminar  in  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment, two  additional  courses  in  sociology, 
three  additional  courses  in  anthropology. 


Graduate 

580a  Special  Studies 

Such  subjects  as  advanced  theory,  social  or- 
ganization and  disorganization,  culture  con- 
tacts, problems  of  scientific  methodology. 

4  credits 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

590a  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  H  credits 

590b  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  S  credits 

590d  Research  and  Thesis 

4  or  8  credits 
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Professors 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

**Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente,  Ph.D.  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  Comparative 
Literature),  Chair,  first  semester 

Associate  Professors 

*Charles  Cutler,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  second  semester 
Nancy  Saporta  Stembach,  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and 

Portuguese  and  Women's  Studies) 
Marina  Kaplan,  Ph.D.  (Spanish  and 

Portuguese  and  Latin  American  Studies) 


Assistant  Professors 

fAngelesJ.  Placer,  Ph.D. 
Maria  Estela  Harretche,  Ph.D. 
Reyes  Lazaro,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Arauz,  Ph.D. 
Silvia  Berger-Pakman,  M.A. 
Gloria  Prosper-Sanchez,  M.A. 

Assistant 

Carolina  Alzate,  B.A. 


It  is  expected  that  courses  shown  in  brackets 
without  a  future  offering  date  will  be  taught 
within  the  next  three  years. 

All  courses  are  taught  in  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Those  intending  to  spend  a  Junior  Year  or 
semester  abroad  in  a  Spanish-  or  Portuguese- 
speaking  country  should  consult  the  advisers 
for  study  abroad. 

Portuguese  Language 

Credit  is  not  granted  for  the  first  semester 
only  of  the  year-long  language  course. 

POR  lOOd  Elementary  Portuguese 

A  one  year  nonintensive  elementary  course 
in  spoken  and  written  Brazilian  Portuguese. 
Emphasis  first  semester  will  be  on  develop- 
menl  ol  oral  proficiency  and  acquisition  of 
reading  and  writing  skills.  Second  semester 
will  include  reading  and  discussion  of  short 
texts  by  modern  writers  of  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  world:  Brazil,  Portugal,  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Cabo  Verde.  |F) 
8  <  redits 
.  ]//(  e  Rodrigues  Clemente (firsl  semester); 


Charles  Cutler  (second  semester) 
MW11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

POR  120b  Intermediate  Portuguese 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  using  various 
kinds  of  texts  (not  exclusively  literary),  films 
and  music  from  Brazil,  Portugal  and  Portu- 
guese-speaking Africa.  Prerequisite:  lOOd  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  |F} 
4  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

[POR  210a  Literature  and  Culture  in  the 
Portuguese-Speaking  World:  Modern 
Brazilian  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  main  trends  and  figures  in 
Brazilian  poetry  of  the  20th  century.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  place  of  poetry  in 
the  debate  concerning  Brazilian  national 
identity  from  the  Modernist  movement  of  the 
1920s  to  the  Quilombhoje  (African-Brazilian 
cultural  revival)  and  the  Amazonian  survival 
movements  of  today.  Also  to  be  explored  are 
the  ties  between  poetry  and  other  art  forms: 
painting,  the  graphic  arts,  the  Cinema  Novo 
and  popular  music,  particularly  Bossa  Nova 
and  the  Tropicalia  song.  |L/F} 
4  credits 
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POR  220b  literary  Currents  in  the 
Portuguese-Speaking  World 
A  study  of  major  literary  figures  of  the  mod- 
ern period  from  Brazil.  Portugal  and 
Lusophone  Africa.  Conducted  in  Portuguese. 
Prerequisite:  P<  )R  lOOd  or  Its  equivalent.  {L/F} 
i  credits 
Charles  Cutler 
MWF  10-10:50  a.m. 


Spanish  Language 


SPN  150a  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Reading 

Review  o\  Spanish  grammar  with  emphasis 
<  >n  s|hx  it u    pn  >blem  arras  in  strut  lure  and 
syntax.  Readings  include  Spanish  And  Latin 
American  short  stories  and  plays.  |F| 
i  ^  redits 
sex  non  A:     M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m., 

Th    4-t:Su  p  in 

Silvia  Berger-Pakman 
Section  B:     M  WF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 
Maria  Estela  Harretche 


Credit  is  not  granted  tor  the  first  semester 
only  of  year-long  language  courses 

SPN  lOOd  Elementary  Spanish 

{F} 

8  credits 

Section  A:      MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  £-8:50  a.m. 

Reyes  Ldzaro  (first  semester). 

Maria  Estela  Harretche  (second 

semester) 
Section  B:      MWF  10-10:50  a.m., 

Th  4-4:50  p.m. 

Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz 
Section  C:      M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Erria  Berndt  Kelley  (first 

semester),  Carolina  Alzate 

(second  semester) 
Section  D:     MWF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

Maria  Estela  Harretche  (first 

semester),  Silvia  Berger-Pakman 

(second  semester) 

SPN  HOd  Intensive  Spanish 

IF} 

12  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 

Six  class  hours  as  follows:  MWF  9-9:50  a.m.; 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

SPN  120d  Intermediate  Spanish 

Review  of  grammar  and  reading  of  modern 

prose.  Prerequisite:  two  entrance  units  or 

lOOd.  {F} 

8  credits 

Section  A:      MWF  9-9:50  a.m.,  Th  8^8:S< )  a.m. 

Gloria  Prosper-Sdnchez 
Section  B:     M  W  F  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz  ( first 

semester).  Silvia  Berger-Pakman 

(second  semester) 
Section  C:      MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz  ( first 

semester).  Carolina  Alzate 

(second  semester) 


SPN  220a  Intermediate  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  oral  and  written  work  on  cultural 
topics  and  issues  related  to  Spanish-speaking 
world.  Special  emphasis  on  development  of 
comprehension  skills  and  pronunciation 
through  the  use  of  interactive  video  and 
computer-assisted  instruction.  Students  are 
required  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  per  week 
in  CFLAC.  Enrollment  limited  to  18.  Prerequi- 
site: four  entrance  units  or  1  lOd,  L20d,  or 
150a.  |F} 
4  credits 
Section  A:     M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

Reyes  Ldzaro 
Section  B:      M  W  F  1:10-2  p.m. 

Silt  ia  Berger-Pakman 

SPN  222b  Advanced  Composition 

A  course  intended  to  develop  writing  skills 
with  emphasis  on  the  practice  of  various 
types  of  writing:  formal  letter  writing;  de- 
scription, narration  and  analysis  of  events; 
analysis  of  literary  texts;  research  paper  writ- 
ing. It  includes  a  general  grammar  re\  iew  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  composi- 
tion. Prerequisite:  sufficient  proficiency  in 
Spanish.  {F} 
4  credits 

Nicomedes  Sudrez  Arauz 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

Spanish  Literature 

SPN  214b  The  Cultures  of  Spain 

An  introduction  to  Spanish  history  and  cul- 
ture from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  In  addition  to  the  required  read- 
ings, video,  film  and  works  from  the  Smith 
College  Art  Museum  will  he  studied   The 
course  will  he  taught  entirely  in  Spanish.  A 
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satisfactory  command  of  the  language  is  re- 
quired. {F} 
4  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 

W  \Y  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

CLT  246a  The  Picaresque  Tradition 

Picaro.  rogue,  outcast,  vagrant,  con  artist. 
thief,  fast  talker,  story  teller,  survivor — who  is 
the  antihero  alter  whom  a  sub-genre  of  the 
ni  »\  el  is  named?  How  does  the  story  he/she 
tells  of  his/her  adventures  unmask  the  ideolo- 
gies, the  hypocrisy  and  the  corruption  of  the 
s<  ciety  that  marginalizes  the  narrator?  The 
course  will  study  the  evolution  of  the 
picaresque  genre  from  its  origins  in  16th-cen- 
tury Spain  (Lazarillo  de  Tonnes)  to  its  modern 
development  in  American  literature.  Authors 
include  Quevedo,  Defoe,  Twain,  Mann,  Bel- 
low, Grass,  Ellison.  {L} 
4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 
M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 


SIX  26lb  Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  n 

A  study  of  the  development  of  genres  and 
periods  in  Latin  American  literature.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  relationship 
between  the  evolution  of  literary  forms  and 
social  context.  Some  topics  to  be  explored 
include  genre  as  a  contract  between  writer 
and  audience,  literary  periods  and  move- 
ments as  ideological  constructs  and  the  Latin 
American  adaptation  of  European  models. 
Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  llOd, 
120d,  or  150a.  {L} 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[SIX  265b  Topics  in  Latin  American 
Literature] 

4  credits 

[CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
Women  Writers] 


SPN  250a  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  I 

An  introduction  to  literary  movements  and 

genres  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  four  entrance  units  or  llOd,  120d, 

or  150a.  {L} 

4  credits 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

SPN  251b  Literary  Currents  in  Spain  II 

Literary  movements  and  genres  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  four 

entrance  units  or  llOd,  120d,  or  150a.  {L} 

4  credits 

Maria  Estela  Harretcbe 

M  WF  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

Latin  American  Literature 

SIX  260a  Survey  of  Latin  American 
Literature  I 

A  historical  perspective  of  Latin  American  lit- 
erature- .is  expression  of  the  cultural  develop- 
ment ol  the  continent  within  the  framework  of 
its  political  and  economic  dependence,  from 
the  colonial  period  until  the  present  time.  Pre- 
requisite:  lour  entranc  e  units  or  1  l()d.  I20d,  or 

L50a.  |L) 

(  i  redits 

Manna  Kaplan 
TTh  V-i:S()  p.m. 


Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Spanish  Literature 

The  prerequisites  for  the  following  Spanish 
courses  are  250a  or  251b,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

The  Formative  Period 

[SPN  330b  The  Epic  Tradition:  Poems, 
Chronicles  and  Ballads] 

A  study  of  the  continuity  of  Spanish  epic 
themes  from  the  Cantares  degesta  to  the 
Romancero.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

[SPN  331a  The  Structure  of  the  Spanish 
Middle  Ages  in  Literature] 

The  legacy  of  the  Moorish,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian traditions.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

SPN  332a  El  Libra  de  buen  amor  and  La 
Celestina 

study  of  medieval  and  pre-Renaissance 

themes.  {L/F} 

4  credits 

Erna  Berndl  Kelley 

T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. ' 
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The  Imperial  Period 

[SPN  340a  Cervantes:  The  Birth  of  the 
Modern  Novel] 

Detailed  reading  and  discussion  of  Don 
Quixote de la  Mancha  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  intellectual  and  artistic  back- 
ground of  Cervantes'  literary  creation.  {L/F) 
i  ( redits 

[SPN  344b  Ideological  Framework  of  the 
Imperial  Age] 

An  analysis  of  the  main  currents  of  thought 
in  16th-century  Spain,  and  their  influence  on 

life  and  literature  against  the  background  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  |L/F} 
\  credits 

[SPN  345b  Renaissance  and  Baroque 

Prose] 

FOCUS  on  short  fiction,  including  the  Moorish 

novella,  Cervantes'  exemplary  novels  and 

works  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  Maria 
Zayas  and  Velez  de  Guevara.  |IVF) 
i  4  credits 

SPN  347b  Golden  Age  Drama 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  plays  by 
Encina,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de 
Molina.  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  The  theatre  in 
relation  to  literary,  social  and  religious 
thought.  {L/F} 
i  credits 

Maria  Estela  Havretche 
M  \Y  F  2:40-4  p.m. 

[CLT  350a  Poetic  Sequences  East  and 

West] 

i  A  study  of  poetic  sequences  in  Europe  and 
Japan  in  pre-modem  and  modem  times.  The 
course  will  examine  the  strategies  of  form  and 
content  that  define  such  sequences  as  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova,  Ronsard's  Sonnets  pour  Helene, 
Gongora's  Soledades,  Garcia  Korea's  Poeta  en 

I  Nueici  York,  T.S.  Eliot's  Four  Quartets,  The 
Diary  of  Izumi  Shikibu  and  renga  and  haikai 
sequences  by  Shikei.  Basho  and  others.  All 
texts  available  in  English  translation. 
4  credits 

The  Modern  Period 

[SPN  36ub  19th-century  Literature  in  the 
Context  of  Cultural  History:  From  Ro- 
manticism to  Realism] 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  19th  century 
as  an  interplay  between  artistic  expression 
and  underlying  sets  ni'  values,  social  and  po- 


litical developments  and  ideological  conflicts 

IL/FI 
i  (.  redits 

[SPN  362b  Galdos] 

A  study  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual 

and  society  in  late  19th-century  spam 

through  the  novels  ( >t  Bemto  Perez  Galdos. 

Readings  include:  La Desberedada,  Elamigo 

Manso,  Fortunata y Jacinta.  |L/F} 

i  credits 

[SPN  363a  Contemporary  Women 
Novelists  of  Spain] 

A  study  of  women  and  literature  in  contem- 
porary Spain.  Topics  include:  the  questioning 

of  traditional  values  and  institutions,  the  de- 
sire for  independence  from  rigid  female 
roles,  women's  struggle  against  an  oppressive 
system  through  literary  satire  and  denuncia- 
tion, the  search  for  a  female  identity  dnd  the 
growing  feminist  consciousness  of  the  con- 
temporary- Spanish  woman.  Readings  of 
Laforet,  Martin  Gaite,  Moix,  Tusquets  and 
Montero.  |L/F} 
4  credits 

SPN  364a  Tradition  and  Dissent:  The 
Generation  of  '98 

The  problem  of  Spain  as  seen  in  the  writings 
of  the  40  years  preceding  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Readings  by  Unamuno,  Machado,  Pio 
Baroja.  Valle-Inclan  and  Azorin.  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 
MWF  2:40-4  p.m. 

[SPN  365a  Spanish  Post- War  Novel] 
Examination  and  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical, political  and  sociological  aftermath  of 
the  Spanish  Cavil  War  through  the  characters 
and  narrative  styles  n\  such  novelists  as 
Camilojose  Cela,Juan  Goytisolo,  Luis  Mar- 
tin-Santos and  Juan  Benet.  {I7F} 
t  credits 

[SPN  366b  The  Heritage  of  Modernism: 
20th-century  Spanish  Poetry] 

A  study  of  the  genre's  development  from 
Machado  to  (ill  de  Biedma  against  the  back 
ground  of  cultural  and  historical  events  that 
helped  to  shape  it:  the  Spanish  American 
War.  the  emergence  of  the  European  avant- 
garde,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  franco's 
dictatorial  regime   (L/F} 
t  credits 
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CLT  367b  Imagined  Homes:  Literary  In- 
terpretations of  the  National  Question 

This  c<  >urse  \\  ill  analyze  the  works  of  20th- 
century  writers  who  belong  to  national  or 
ethnic  communities  struggling  to  constitute, 
maintain  or  defend  a  national  identity  against 
a  dominant  culture  and  language.  We  will 
read  works  by  Irish  (both  from  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  and  from  Ulster),  Basque,  Catalan, 
Puerto  Rican  and  Palestinian  authors  whose 
attitudes  with  respect  to  their  involvement  in 
the  national  project  differ  greatly.  Common 
thematic  concerns  which  will  be  stressed  are 
the  depiction  of  Home,  the  relationship  with 
the  dominant  culture,  violence  and  the  con- 
flict between  language  and  traditions.  We  will 
pay  special  attention  to  the  gender  assump- 
tions underlying  the  national  discourse,  as 
well  as  to  the  reconsideration  of  traditional 
perceptions  of  the  nation  which  the  reality  of 
diaspora  requires.  {L} 
t  credits 
Reyes  Ldzaro 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

Upper  Division  Courses  in 
Latin  American  Literature 

A  study  of  Latin  American  literature  through 
one  of  four  focuses:  genre,  region,  themes  or 
literary  movements.  In  all  four,  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  such  issues  as  changing  politi- 
cal, social  and  regional  contexts;  race,  gender 
and  national  identity;  and  European  and 
North  American  models. 

Each  course  will  be  an  examination  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  Latin  American  litera- 
ture attempts  to  define  its  identity  and  to  pro- 
duce an  autonomous  discourse. 


SIX  372b  Themes  in  Latin  American 
Literature 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Contemporary  Women 
Novelists  of  Latin  America.  This  course  exam- 
ines recent  novels  by  Latin  American  women 
from  different  countries  and  cultures  of  the 
region.  As  well  as  commonalities  among  the 
writers  as  Latin  American  women,  we  will 
also  analyze  changes  marked  by  class  dis- 
tinction, political  participation,  ethnicity, 
sexual  identity,  self-censorship  and  growing 
awareness  of  their  female  subjectivity.  Read- 
ings and  discussion  in  Spanish.  {L/F} 
4  credits 

Nancy  Saporta  Stem  bach 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

SIX  373a  Literary  Movements  in  Spanish 
America 

Topic  for  1994-95:  After  the  '60s.  Some  ex- 
amples of  fiction  written  after  the  landmark 
novels  of  the  Boom.  We  will  explore  the  re- 
turn to  realism,  humor,  parody,  sentimental- 
ity, as  well  as  variations  and  continuities  of 
metafiction  and  magic  realism.  Possible  top- 
ics include:  Spanish  Americans  in  exile,  im- 
migrants to  Latin  America,  women  writing 
about  women,  and  about  history.  Novels  by 
some  of  the  following  authors:  Diaz 
Valcarcel,  Szichman,  Molloy,  Puig,  Benedetti, 
Belli,  Saer.  Requirements:  at  least  one  prior 
course  on  Latin  American  literature.  {L/F} 
4  credits 
Marina  Kaplan 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

SPP  404a  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  Literatures 

By  permission  of  the  department,  for  senior 
majors  and  honors  students. 
4  credits 


Prerequisite  lor  all  four  courses  is  SLL  260a  or 
26lb  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  stu- 
dent may  repeat  a  course  when  the  topic  is 
different. 

[LAS  301a  Seminar:  Topics  in  Latin 
American  Studies] 

[SIX  370b  Literary  Genres  in  Spanish 
America] 
1  ( redits 

[SIX  371a  Latin  American  Literature 
Within  a  Regional  Context] 

1  ( redits 


SPP  404b  Special  Studies  in  Peninsular 
and  Latin  American  Literatures 

4  credits 

SPP  424a  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

Admission  tor  seniors  by  permission  of  the 

department. 

4  credits 

SPP  424b  Special  Studies  in  Language 
Teaching 

4  credits 
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The  Majors 


The  Following  preparation  is  recommended 
for  students  who  intend  to  take  the  Spanish 
or  Latin  American  major:  courses  in  classics, 

either  in  the  original  or  in  translation:  courses 
In  other  European  literatures  and  history;  a 
reading  knowledge  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage. CLT  300a  is  strongly  recommended. 

Adviser  for  the  Spanish  Major:  Re\  es 

Lazaro. 

Adviser  for  the  Latin  American  Literature 
Major:  Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

Adviser  for  the  Luso-Brazilian  Major: 

Charles  Cutler. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  F.rna  Berndt 
Kelley  (first  semester).  Maria  Estela  Harretche 
(second  semester). 


Latin  American  Area  Studies 

See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 

Latin  AmeiK  an  Studies 


lor  students  interested  not  only  in  literature, 
hut  in  such  fields  as  anthropology,  econom 
u  s.  government  and  Ihskha 

Luso-Brazilian  Studies 
Basis:  HST260a  and  [263b]. 

Requirements:  two  of  the  following:  FOR 
220,  [SIX  2651;  five  semester  courses  (at  the 
intermediate  or  advanced  level),  to  he  se- 
lected from  Afro-American  studies,  anthropol- 
ogy, an.  economics,  government,  history,  or 
literature,  dealing  with  the  Portuguese-speak- 
ing world;  at  least  two  of  the  five  must  be 
300-level  courses 


The  Minors 


The  S/U  grading  option  is  not  allowed  for 
courses  counting  toward  the  majors. 

The  courses  that  are  the  basis  for  the  majors 
are  normally  to  be  taken  at  Smith  College. 

Spanish 

Basis:  SPN  250a  and  SPN  251b. 

Requirements:  seven  semester  courses,  in 
addition  to  the  basis,  above  the  100  level. 
Majors  must  elect  300-level  courses  from 
each  of  the  periods  (formative,  imperial, 
modern);  three  of  these,  one  in  each  period, 
must  be  taken  in  the  department  at  Smith 
College.  Students  are  urged  to  take  at  least 
one  course  in  Latin  American  Literature. 

Latin  American  Literature 

Basis:  SLL  260a  and  SLL  26lb. 

Requirements:  three  courses  from  the  follow- 
ing: [SLL  370],  [371],  372,  373,  404;  one  course 
related  to  Brazil;  and  three  additional  courses 
in  the  department,  such  as  SPN  220.  [SLL  2651, 
[CLT  268],  and  courses  in  Spanish  literature. 

Students  electing  this  major  are  strongly 
urged  to  elect  courses  in  other  departments 
dealing  with  Latin  America. 


Advisers:  Same  as  listed  for  the  majors 

Spanish  Literature 

Requirements:  five  courses  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. These  must  include  SPN  250a  and  251b, 
and  two  courses  at  the  300  level. 

Latin  American  Literature 

Requirements:  five  courses  in  Latin  American 
literature.  These  must  include  SLL  260a  and 
26 lb,  and  two  courses  at  the  300  level. 

Latin  American  Area  Studies 

See  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Minor  in 
Latin  American  Studies. 

Luso-Brazilian  Studies 

Requirements:  six  courses  dealing  with  the 
Portuguese-speaking  world  to  be  selected 
from  anthropology,  art.  dance,  economics, 
government,  history,  or  literature.  These  must 
include  f  1ST  2()()  and  [26l]  and  two  courses 
selected  horn  the  following:  POR  220,  [SLL 
265],  and  one  300-level  course 
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Honors 

Director  for  Spanish  Literature:  Alice 
Rodrigues  Clemente. 

Director  for  Latin  American  Literature: 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach. 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

Spanish  Literature 

Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
major.  A  thesis,  normally  to  be  written  during 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  An  exami- 
nation on  the  period  or  genre  of  the  thesis. 


Latin  American  Literature 

Requirements:  same  as  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Literature  major.  A  thesis,  normally 
to  be  written  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year.  An  examination  on  the  period  or 
genre  of  the  thesis. 
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Professor 

•Leonard  Berkman,  D.F.A. 

Associate  Professors 
John  D.  Hellweg,  Ph.D. 
Catherine  H.  Smith,  M.F.A.,  Chair 
jDehorah  Lubar,  M.FA. 


Assistant  Professors 

••Andrea  Hairston,  MA. 
'•Ellen  Kaplan,  M.F.A. 

Susan  Clark.  Ph.D. 
Nancy  Schertler,  B.A. 
Phillip  Baldwin,  M.F.A. 
Carla  Kirkwood,  M.I  .A. 


[100a  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design] 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  scenic, 
costume,  lighting  and  sound  design  and  an 
exploration  of  their  relationship  to  other  the- 
atre production  elements  and  the  visual  arts. 
The  class  will  attend  local  productions.  Espe- 
cially designed  for  those  with  a  limited  back- 
ground in  theatre,  it  will  involve  class  discus- 
sion, participation  and  projects  as  appropriate 
to  the  topic.  Open  to  all  students  hut  particu- 
larly recommended  for  first-year  students  and 
sophomores.  Enrollment  limited  to  15.  {A} 
4  credits 
CatberiJie  Smith 

100b  The  Art  of  Theatre  Design 

A  repetition  of  100a.  {A} 

4  credits 

Catherine  Smith 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.;  lab  M  2:40-4  p.m.  at 

the  option  of  the  instructor 

198a  Theatre  and  Society:  Prehistory  to 
the  Renaissance 

Sex,  religion  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  a  reflection 
of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  the  birth  of 
theatre  in  ritual,  to  religious  theatre  in  Japan 
and  Europe,  through  the  popular  theatre  of 
the  Renaissance.  How  nationalism,  ethnicity, 
gender,  sexuality,  gods,  class  and  other  social 
concepts  are  constructed  through  playwriting. 
perfonnance  and  presentation.  The  course 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 


contemporary  multi-cultural  drama.  Atten- 
dance will  be  required  at  selected  perfor- 
mances, lurch  section  limited  to  30.  {L/H/A} 
4  credits 
Susan  Claih 

Section  A:     T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 
Section  B:      T  Th  10:30-1 1:50  a.m. 

199b  Theatre  and  Society:  Renaissance  to 
the  Birth  of  Modern  Drama 

Sex,  religion  and  politics  in  the  theatre:  a 
cross-cultural  survey  of  theatre  as  a  reflection 
of  the  values  of  its  audience,  from  the  enter 
tainments  of  the  Rennaisance,  to  romantic  ism 
and  the  birth  of  melodrama,  through  the  he 
ginnings  of  realism  in  tire  theatre.  How  na- 
tionalism, ethnicity,  gender,  sexuality,  gods, 
class  and  other  social  concepts  are  con- 
structed through  playwriting,  performance  and 
presentation.  The  course  will  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  the  study  of  contemporary  multi- 
cultural drama.  Attendance  will  he  required  at 
selected  performances.  (L/H/A} 
4  credits 
Susan  (.'lark 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

History,  Literature,  Criticism 

[211b  European  Drama:  From  Gommettta 

to  Chekhov] 

Exploration  <.)(  Innovation  and  change  in  the 

European  theatre  from  the  Renaissance  to  the- 
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early  20th  century.  Representative  work  from 
1513  to  1904  will  be  considered  historically 
and  analytically  with  reference  to  dramatic 
theory,  comparative  symbology,  native  dra- 
matic traditions  and  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national repertoire.  Playwrights  to  be  consid- 
ered include  Gozzi,  Goldoni,  Shakespeare, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  Moliere,  Racine,  Schiller,  Biichner, 
Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  Through  readings,  pre- 
sentations and  films,  the  course  places  major 
dramas  of  the  era  in  their  social  and  theatrical 
contexts.  {L/H/A} 
4  credits 

213a  American  Theatre  and  Drama 

A  survey  extending  from  America's  early 
stniggle  to  develop  a  national  voice  in  drama 
and  popular  entertainment  to  the  current  pro- 
liferation of  many  voices  under  the  American 
banner.  The  course  will  explore  the  represen- 
tation of  Native  Americans,  women,  African 
Americans,  Hispanics  and  homosexuals  in  the 
drama  of  the  nation.  Some  playwrights  who 
will  be  studied  include  Miller,  Hwang, 
O'Neill,  Fornes,  Wilson,  Valdez,  Neihardt, 
Childress,  Hurston,  Kopit,  Shange,  Treadwell, 
Glaspell,  Chambers  and  Fierstein.  In  addition 
to  writers,  the  work  of  designers,  managers 
and  directors  who  helped  to  shape  the  "melt- 
ing pot"  of  American  drama  will  be  exam- 
ined. {L/H/A} 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

21 4a  Black  Theatre 

A  study  of  the  Black  experience  as  it  has 
found  expression  in  the  theatre.  Emphasis  on 
the  Black  playwrights,  performers  and  the- 
atres of  the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  The  special 
focus  on  Black  Theatre  U.S.A.  makes  this 
c  ourse  integral  with  Afro-American  studies 
offerings.  {L/H/A} 
4  credits 

Andrea  Hairston 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[217a  Modern  European  Drama] 

The  plays,  theatres  and  playwrights  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  in  Europe. 
From  Ibsen.  Strindberg,  Shaw,  Chekhov, 
Wedekind  and  Gorky  t<>  the  widespread  ex- 
perimentation ol  the  1920s  (e.g.,  Jarry, 
Artaud,  Stein,  Witkiewicz,  Pirandello, 
Mayakovsky,  Fleisser,  early  Brecht).  Special 
attention  to  issues  ol  gender,  (hiss,  warfare 


and  other  personal/political  foci.  Attendance 
required  at  selected  performances.  {L/H/A} 
4  credits 

218b  Modern  European  Drama 

Contemporary  theatre  in  Europe  from  the 
1930s  to  the  present.  The  playwrights  to  be 
studied  include  later  Brecht,  Camus,  Sartre, 
Anouilh,  Beckett,  Ionesco,  Genet,  Pinter, 
Duras,  Handke,  Fo,  Havel,  Friel  and 
Churchill.  Special  attention  to  issues  of  gen- 
der, class,  warfare  and  other  personal/politi- 
cal foci.  Attendance  required  at  selected  per- 
formances. {L/H/A} 
4  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

The  following  advanced  courses  in  history, 
literature  and  criticism  have  limited  enroll- 
ments as  indicated. 

[300a  Women  in  Theatre] 

An  exploration  of  women  who  have  shaped 
the  contemporary  theatre  either  directly  or 
historically.  The  course  will  examine  plays 
written  by  women,  ranging  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  1990s,  as  well  as  study  the  ca- 
reers and  accomplishments  of  women  direc- 
tors, managers  and  performers.  Struggles 
over  issues  of  equality,  sexuality,  class, 
ethnicity  and  politics  will  provide  the  cultural 
background  for  discussions.  Particular  pro- 
ductions will  be  highlighted  "defining  mo- 
ments" in  the  history  of  women  in  the  the- 
atre. Among  the  women  to  be  studied: 
Hroswitha,  Behn,  Vestris,  Mowatt,  Cushman, 
Duncan,  Duse,  Bernhardt,  Churchill, 
Glaspell,  Terry,  Shange,  Mann,  Akalaitis  and 
Hughes.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. To  be  offered  in  1995-96.  {L/H/A} 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 

313a  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Contemporary  Perfor- 
mance Art.  This  course  will  examine  the  de- 
velopment of  new  approaches  to  work 
found  in  the  field  of  performance  art.  Inter- 
disciplinary performance,  personal  narrative 
as  public  testimony,  multicultural  texts  and 
feminist  perfomiance  theory  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  class  will  raise  questions  con- 
cerning the  conceptual,  historical  and  practi- 
cal techniques  existing  within  the  field  of 
Contemporary  Performance.  We  will  read 
from  historical  documents  analyzing  the  rise 
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of  Contemporary  Performance  activity  within 
the  visual  and  performing  arts  dis<  iplines. 
The  course-  will  also  examine  the  practical 
basis  o!  creating  Contemporary  Performance, 
utilizing  the  development  of  the  narrative,  the 
visual  presentation  of  the  narrative  and  the 
execution  and  performance  ol  the  narrative. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  En- 
rollment limited  to  2.0.  (L/A) 
1  credits 

Carta  Kirkwood 
TTh  1-2:30  p.m. 

31 4b  Masters  and  Movements  in  Drama 
Topic  tor  1994-95:  Actors  and  Directors  at 
Work.  We  will  study  the  evolution  of  acting 
and  directing  through  the  eyes  of  its  practitio- 
ners. Beginning  with  earliest  ideas  of  acting, 
we  will  attempt  to  define  what  acting  is  using 
a  combination  of  iconographicaJ  evidence, 
written  testimony  and  journals  and  the 
thoughts  of  dramatic  theorists.  We  will  also 
explore  the  changing  role  of  the  director, 
beginning  with  Saxe-Meiningen  and  continu- 
ing through  present-day  directors.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  on  women  actors  and  direc- 
tors, placing  them  in  the  context  of  their 
times  and  art.  Some  of  the  artists  we  will 
study  will  include  David  Garrick,  Henry  Irv- 
ing, Edmund  Kean,  Eleanora  Duse,  Hallie 
Flanagan,  Max  Reinhardt,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Littlewood,  Ariane  Mnouchkine,  as  well  as 
the  writings  of  Plato,  Diderot,  Craig. 
Grotowski,  Artaud,  Brecht  and  Stanislavski. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  do  a  reconstruc- 
tion project  of  a  single  production.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required.  Recom- 
mended background:  198  and  199.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  16.  |A/H} 
4  credits 
Susan  Clark 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

[315b  Colloquium:  African  and  Caribbean 
Theatre] 

A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  African 
and  Caribbean  Theatre  from  the  1950s  to  the 
present.  Using  playscripts,  films  and  critical 
writings,  we  will  investigate  the  aesthetics,  the 
spirit  and  the  context  of  such  authors  as 
Aimee  Cesaire,  Derek  Wallcott.  Erua 
Sutherland.  Wole  Soy inka.  John  Kani,  Winston 
Ntshona.  Mbongeni  Ngema  and  Percy  Mtwa. 
Historical  precedents  such  as  Yoruba  Opera, 
related  artistic  expression  such  as  Ballet 
Africain  and  Carnival  and  performance  theory 
will  also  be  considered.  Offered  in  alternate 


years.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  1I7H/A} 
1  ^  redits 

[3l6a  Contemporary  Canadian  Drama] 

Michel  Tremblay  and  contemporary  Canadian 
playwrights,  stuck  ol  the  entirety  ot 

Trembla\  s  w  riting  t<  >r  tin-  stage  to  date, 
w  ithin  the  context  of  political  personal  devel- 
opments and  issues  < >|  gender,  class  and  ra- 
cial, cultural  and  sexual  identity  in  English 
Canadian  and  French  Canadian  drama  of  the 
past  two  decades.  <  )ther  playwrights  studied 
include  Gratien  Gelinas,  Judith  Thompson, 
George  Walker,  l.nka  Hitter.  David  French, 
Beverly  Simons,  Rene  Daniel  DuBois  and 
Margaret  Hollingsworth.  To  be  offered  in 
1995-96.  {L/A} 
4  credits 
Leonard  Bvrkmcni 

[317a  Movements  in  Design] 

4  credits 

[318b  Movements  in  Design] 

1  credits 

REL  373a  Colloquium:  Religion  and 
Theatre  in  Southeast  Asia 

An  introductory  exploration  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten texts,  perfonnanee  traditions,  religious 
buildings  and  liturgies  prevalent  in  selected 
cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Ancestors,  sha- 
mans, shadow  puppets,  trance,  the  dalang. 
masked  dance  performances,  stupas.  temples 
and  indigenous  assimilations  n(  the 
Mahabharata,  Ramayana  and  lives  of  the 
Buddha  will  be  examined.  Students  will  ex- 
plore specific  performance  styles  along  with 
independent  research.  Enrollment  limited  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors is  required.  (E).  {H/A} 
4  credits 

John  Hellweg,  Dennis  Hudson  (Religion) 
TTh  3-4:50  p.m. 

Theory  and  Performance 

In  the  following  section:    I."  indicates  that 
enrollment  is  limited;  T"  indicates  that  per 
mission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  Please' 
note:  registration  without  securing  permission 
of  the  instructor  where  required  will  not  as- 
sure course  admittance. 
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l4la  Acting  I 

Introduction  to  physical,  vocal  and  interpreta- 
tive aspects  of  performance,  with  emphasis 
on  creativity,  concentration  and  depth  of  ex- 
pression. Enrollment  limited  to  18.  Four  class 
hours.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. |  A} 
4  credits 
Section  A:     M  W  10  a.m.-12  noon 

Carlo.  Kirkwood 
Section  B:     M  W  1:10-2:50  p.m. 

Ellen  Kaplan 

141b  Acting  I 

A  repetition  of  141a. 

Introduction  to  physical,  vocal  and  interpreta- 
tive aspects  of  performance,  with  emphasis 
on  creativity,  concentration  and  depth  of  ex- 
pression. Enrollment  limited  to  18.  Four  class 
hours.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  re- 
quired. {A} 
4  credits 
Section  A:     M  W  10  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

John  Hellweg 
Section  B:     T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

Carla  Kirkwood 

[151a  Stagecraft] 

A  study  of  the  construction  of  scenery  and 
props  for  the  stage.  The  fundamental  theo- 
ries, methods  and  techniques  of  translating 
the  design  to  the  physical  stage.  Two  hours 
of  shop  time  required  weekly  in  addition  to 
class  and  lab  time.  L  and  P.  Enrollment  lim- 
ited to  25.  {A} 
4  credits 


dance  is  mandatory.  {A} 

1  credit 

Phillip  Baldwin,  Director 

200b  Theatre  Production 

A  repetition  of  200a. 

There  will  be  one  general  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, February  2,  1995,  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the 
Green  Room,  Theatre  Building.  Attendance  is 
mandatory.  {A} 
1  credit 
Phillip  Baldwin,  Director 

242a  Acting  n 

Concentrated  performance  work  focusing  on 
approaches  to  characterization,  stressing  the 
situational  intentions  of  the  character,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  dramatized  situation  and  the  inher- 
ent stylistic  demands  of  the  text.  Prerequisite: 
141a  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Permission 
of  the  instructor  is  required.  {A} 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[242b  Acting  II] 

A  repetition  of  242a. 

Prerequisite:  14 la  or  b.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  {A} 
4  credits 

[243b  Acting  n] 

Prerequisite:  141a  or  b,  or  its  equivalent.  En- 
rollment limited  to  16.  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor is  required.  {A} 
4  credits 


151b  Stagecraft 

A  repetition  of  151a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

{A} 

4  credits 

Phillip  Baldwin 

M  W  10a.m.-12:10p.m. 

200a  Theatre  Production 

A  laboratory  course  based  on  the  preparation 
and  performance  of  department  productions. 
Students  in  the  first  semester  of  enrollment 
arc  assigned  to  a  production  mn  crew.  In 
subsequenl  semesters  of  enrollment  students 
elect  to  fulfill  course  requirements  from  a 
wide  array  of  production-related  responsibili- 
ties May  be  taken  four  times  for  credit,  with 
a  maximum  of  two  credits  per  semester. 
There  will  be  one  general  meeting  on  Mon- 
day,  September  19,  1994,  at  4:00  p.m.  Atten- 


DAN  249a  The  Mindful  Body:  Resources 
for  Performing  and  Visual  Artists 

Development  of  the  ability  to  make  choices 
and  to  find  support  for  artistic  technique  and 
expression  in  dance,  music,  theatre  and  the 
visual  arts,  through  basic  anatomical  and  fund 
tional  knowledge  of  the  body  from  an  experi- 
ential approach.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  stu- 
dio courses  in  dance  or  art,  a  performance 
course  in  music,  Acting  I  in  theatre,  or  pennis- 
sion  of  the  instructors.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students.  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  (E)  {A} 
2  credits 

Susan  Waltner,  Monica  Jakuc  (Music) 
T  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

252a  Scene  Design  I 

Study  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  con- 
tribution n(  space  and  environment  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  of  the  play  and  to  the  the- 
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atre  experience  as  .1  whole,  with  emphasis 

on  the  theory  and  creative  process  ol  design 

and  skills  tor  design  communication  I.  and  P. 

Enrollment  limited  to  It.  {A} 

»  credits 

Philip  Baldwin 

M  w  1:10-3:30  p.m.:  lab  to  be  arranged 


252b  Scene  Design  I 

A  repetition  of  252a.  Enrollment  limited  to  1  ». 
{A} 

t  credits 

Phillip  Baldwin 
M  \\   1:10-3:30  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

253a  Lighting  Design  I 

The  exploration  and  application  of  elements 
of  design  (color,  texture,  intensity,  line,  com- 
position) as  the\  relate  to  lighting  for  theatre 
and  dance.  Production  work  required.  L.  {A} 
t  credits 

Nancy  Schertler 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

253b  Lighting  Design  I 

A  repetition  of  253a.  {A} 

4  credits 

Nancy  Schertler 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

254a  Costume  Design  I 

The  design  elements  of  line,  texture,  color  and 
gesture,  and  application  of  these  elements  in 
designing  characters.  The  history  of  the  fashion 
silhouette.  Introduction  to  production  tech- 
niques. Enrollment  limited  to  15.  |A| 
4  credits 
Catherine  Smith 

MWF  10-10:50  a.m.:  lab  M  2:40-4  p.m.  at 
the  option  of  the  instructor 

[254b  Costume  Design  I] 

A  repetition  of  2S  la.  Enrollment  limited  to  IS. 

{A} 

4  credits 

26 la  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

The  means  and  methods  of  the  playwright 
and  the  writer  for  television  and  the-  cinema. 
Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dialogue  of  a 
few  selected  plays.  Exercises  In  writing  for 
various  media.  Plays  by  students  will  be  con 
side-red  for  staging.  1.  and  I'  with  writing 
sample  required.  {A} 
t  credits 

Andrea  Hairston 
T  1-3  p.m. 


261b  Writing  for  the  Theatre 
A  repetition  ol  26la.  |A| 
1  v  redits 
Leonard  Berkman 

Th  1-3  p  in 

262a  Writing  for  the  Theatre 
advanced  work.  Prerequisite:  26la  or  b.  1. 

and  P.  |A| 
i  i  redits 

.  \ndrea  Hairston 
T  1-3  p.m. 

262b  Writing  for  the  Theatre 

A  repetition  ol  2<>_!a.  {A} 
t  credits 

Leonard  Berkman 
Th  1-3  p.m. 

[342a  Acting  in] 

1.  and  P.  Enrollment  limited  to  11.  |A) 
1  <  redits 

343b  Acting  m 

Topic  for  1994—95:  Improvisation.  An  inten- 
sive exploration  <>f  spec  [fie  approaches  to 
improvisation  (Authentic  Movement,  Contact 
Improvisation,  transformational  exercises  and 

theatre  games)  which  enhance  the  agility, 
resourcefulness  and  creativity  <  >t  the  per 
former.  Prerequisite:  two  semesters  ol  act  nig 
or  one  semester  of  acting  and  one  semester 
of  dance.  Enrollment  limited  to  Id.  Permis- 
sion of  the  instructor  is  required.  {A} 
4  credits 
John  Helliveg 
TTh  3-4:50  p.m. 

344a  Directing  I 

This  course  focuses  upon  interpretative  ap- 

pn  >ac  lies  [1 )  perfi  u  inane  e  piec  es  I  texts. 

scores,  improvisations,  etc.)  and  how  they 
may  he  realized  and  animated  through  char- 
acterization, composition,  movement,  rhythm 
and  style.  Prerequisites:  Acting  1  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  permission  of  the  instructor  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  8.  (Aj 
1  c  redits 

Carta  Kirkwood 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

344b  Directing  I 

A  repetition  ol  3  t  la. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required.  En- 
rollmenl  limited  to  8.  {A) 
1  c  redits 

John  Helliveg 
TTh  9-11:50  a  in 
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345a  Directing  n 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  scenic  di- 
rection, through  structural  analysis  of  texts  of 
varying  styles  and  genre.  Selecting,  responding 
to  and  articulating  a  unique  vision  for  a  text; 
working  on  problems  of  staging,  research  and 
rehearsal  methodologies.  Final  presentation 
will  be  a  substantial  directing  project  for  the 
stage  (one-act  play,  original  performance 
project)  or  videotape.  Prerequisites:  344a  or  b 
or  its  equivalent,  and  pennission  of  the  in- 
structor. Enrollment  limited  to  4.  {A} 
4  credits 
Ellen  Kaplan 
M  W  10-11:50  a.m. 

345b  Directing  n 

A  repetition  of  345a. 

This  course  focuses  upon  interpretative  ap- 
proaches to  performance  pieces  (texts, 
scores,  improvisations,  etc.)  and  how  they 
may  be  realized  and  animated  through  char- 
acterization, composition,  movement,  rhythm 
and  style.  The  final  project  for  the  course  will 
entail  the  direction  of  a  one-act  play.  Prereq- 
uisites: 344a  or  b  or  its  equivalent,  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  4.  {A} 
4  credits 
John  Hellweg 
TTh  9-11:50  a.m. 

352a  Scene  Design  n 

An  advanced  study  in  scene  design  empha- 
sizing various  approaches  to  research,  devel- 
opment, communication  and  implementation 
of  the  design  idea.  Production  work  required. 
L  and  P.  {A} 
4  credits 
Phillip  Baldwin 
M  W  10  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

[352b  Scene  Design  H] 

A  repetition  of  352a.  {A} 
4  credits 

353a  Lighting  Design  n 

A  study  of  lighting  design  through  explora- 
tion of  different  types  of  stage  spaces  both  in 
project-on-paper  work  and  in  realized  de- 
signs. Design  analysis  and  lighting  orchestra- 
tions for  several  plays.  Production  work  re- 
quired  Prerequisite:  253a  or  b  or  P.  {A) 
t  < redits 

NatK  v  v  hcrl/cr 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 


353b  Lighting  Design  n 

A  repetition  of  353a.  |A} 

4  credits 

Nancy  Schertler 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.;  lab  to  be  arranged 

354b  Costume  Design  n 

The  integration  of  the  design  elements  of 
line,  texture,  color,  gesture  and  movement 
into  unified  production  styles.  Further  study 
of  the  history  of  clothing,  construction  tech- 
niques and  rendering.  Prerequisites:  254a  or 
b  and  P.  (A} 
4  credits 
Catherine  Smith 

M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.;  lab  M  2:40-4  p.m.  at  the 
option  of  the  instructor 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department.  Departmental  pennission 
forms  required. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

1  to  4  credits 

Dance  (See  Dance  Department  also.) 


The  Major 


Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Adviser  for  Study  Abroad:  John  Hellweg. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

Requirements:  10  semester  courses,  including 
the  following: 

1.  198a  and  199b  as  the  basis. 

2.  A  poly-cultural  sampling  of  three  courses 
from  Division  A:  history,  literature, 
criticism. 

3.  Three  courses  from  Division  B:  Theory 
and  Performance.  These  must  be  chosen 
as  follows:  one  acting  or  four-credit  dance 
course  (141a  or  b  or  a  tour-credit  dance 
course);  one  design  or  technical  course 
(151a  or  b,  252a  or  b,  253a  or  b,  or  254a 
or  b);  one  directing,  choreography,  or 
playwriting  course  (344a  or  b,  26la  or  b. 
or  DAN  353a  orb). 

4.  Four  semesters  (or  four  credits)  of  200. 

5.  One  additional  course  from  either 
Division  A  or  Division  B. 
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Students  choosing  dance  as  their  area  oi  Spe 
rial  interest  will  fulfil]  requirements  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Dance. 
These  requirements  involve  1 1  semester 
courses:  THE  198  and  Till'.  199;  DAN  151; 
DAN  171;  one  from  dramatic  literature;  one 
from  design  or  technical  theatre;  three  dance 
studio  courses;  two  credits  of  THE  200;  DAN 
272  or  273;  one  additional  course  in  Dance 
Theory  at  the  300  level,  and  one  additional 
four-credit  course  in  theatre  from  either  Divi- 
sion A  or  B  at  the  300  level. 

Students  with  a  dance  emphasis  should  con- 
sult with  a  dance  faculty  member  in  addition 
to  a  major  adviser  in  the  theatre  department. 

All  majors  are  encouraged  to  include  courses 
in  art  and  music  in  their  programs.  Other 
courses  recommended  by  the  department 
include  ENG  222a,  ENG  222b;  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  any  of  the  language  departments. 

The  Minor 

Advisers:  Members  of  the  Department. 

Requirements:  six  courses. 

Basis:  198a  and  199b. 

In  addition  to  the  basis:  one  semester  course 
approved  by  an  adviser  in  each  of  three  of 
the  following  different  divisions  plus  one 
four-credit  course  of  the  student's  choice  (in- 
cluding, as  an  option,  four  credits  of  200 
Theatre  Production): 

a.  History,  Literature,  Criticism; 

b.  Acting,  Dance,  Choreography,  Directing, 
or  Playwriting;  and 

c.  Costume,  Lighting,  or  Scene  Design. 

Honors 

Director:  Susan  Clark  (Fall  1994),  Leonard 
Berkman  (Spring  1C»S). 


Requirements  for  the-  degree  with  honors 

1.  Proposals  tor  the  honors  program  must  be 

submitted  to  the  department  in  the 

semester  pre<  eding  entrain  e  into  >  the 

honors  program  and  no  later  than  March 
IS  of  the  second  semester  ol  the  junior 
year.  The  department  recommends  that  all 
prospective  theatre  honors  students  enter 
the  program  at  the  outset  of  the  junior  year 

2.  Fulfillment  of  the-  general  requirements  of 
the  major.  These,  listed  above,  should  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible  to  allow  for 
seminars  and  independent  stuck  in  the 
department  and  in  approved  related 
departments  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years 

3.  Completion  of  honors  work  will  be: 

a.  a  thesis  in  literature,  aesthetics,  critical 
analyses,  or  history  of  any  of  the  theatre 
arts;  or 

b.  a  creative  project  in  acting,  dance, 
design,  direction,  playwriting, 
choreography,  or  stagecraft. 
Performance  projects  should  be 
supplemented  by  production  materials 
(logs,  directors'  notebooks,  etc.)  as 
requested  by  the  department.  All 
creative  projects  are  to  be  supplemented 
as  well  by  a  research  paper  relating  the 
project  to  its  specific  theatrical  context 
(historical,  thematic,  stylistic,  or  other). 

4.  Work  for  a  one-semester  thesis  ( >r  project/ 
paper  must  be  done  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  senior  year,  and  the  thesis  or 
component  research  paper  is  due  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  semester.  Work  for  a 
two-semester  thesis  or  project  paper  must 
be  done  during  the  senior  year,  and  the 
thesis  or  component  research  paper  is  due 
on  April  IS. 

5.  Two  examinations:  a  general  examination 
in  the  theatre  arts  and  an  oral  examination 
in  the  general  field  of  the  student's  honors 
thesis  or  project  paper 

Graduate 


430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

431a  Thesis 

8  credits 

432d  Thesis 

12  credits 


Adviser:  Leonard  Berkman. 

M.F.A.  in  Playwriting,  please  refer  to  page  32 

512a  Advanced  Studies  in  Acting,  Speech 
and  Movement 

t  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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512b  Advanced  Studies  in  Theatre 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

513a  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

i  credits 

A.  Scene  Design 
Phillip  Baldwin 

B.  Lighting  Design 
Nancy  Schertler 

C.  Costume  Design  and  Cutting 
Catherine  Smith 

D.  Technical  Production 
To  be  announced 

513b  Advanced  Studies  in  Design 

A  repetition  of  513a. 
4  credits 

515a  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic 
Literature,  History,  Criticism  and 
Playwriting 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

515b  Advanced  Studies  in  Dramatic 
Literature,  History,  Criticism  and 
Playwriting 

A  repetition  of  515a. 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

580a  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

580b  Special  Studies 

4  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590d  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

8  credits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590a  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

i  i  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 

590b  Research  and  Thesis  Production 
Project 

1  c  redits 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Third  World  Development  Studies 


Advisers 

••Elizabeth  I  [opkins,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Co-Director 

Nola  Reinhardt,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Co-Director 

**Ann  Zulawski,  Assistant  Professor  of  History-  and  of  Latin  American  Studies 


Third  World  development  studies,  a 
multidisciplinary  social  science  program,  ex- 
plores the  transformation  of  African,  Asian, 
Latin  American  and  Middle  Eastern  societies 
since  the  l6th  century.   The  program  offers 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  systematically 
analyze  processes  of  social,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  ideological  change  in  these  regions  as 
they  respond  to  contact  with  the  West. 

The  minor  is  designed  to  introduce  the  par- 
ticipant to  the  diverse  analytical  perspectives 
of  anthropology,  economics,  history  and  po- 
litical science  while  ensuring  that  the  student 

has  a  sustained  familiarity  with  one  geo- 
graphical region. 

Requirements:  six  semester  courses  with  at 
least  one  but  no  more  than  two  courses  from 
each  of  the  four  disciplines  participating  in 
the  minor.  Two  of  the  courses  in  the  minor 
must  reflect  a  regional  concentration  on  Af- 
rica, Asia.  Latin  America  or  the  Middle  East. 
See  departmental  and  program  listings  for 
course  prerequisites.  Five  College  courses 
may  be  included  with  the  consent  of  the  mi- 
nor adviser. 

Afro-American  Studies 


218b  History  of  Southern  Africa  (  1600 

to  about  1980) 


Anthropology 


231a  Africa:  A  Continent  in  Crisis 

[232a  Politics  in  Non-Western 

S(  )cieties| 
[236b  Economic  Anthropology  | 

237b  Native  South  Americans: 

Conquest  and  Development 
238b  Cultures  of  Terror: 

Anthropological  Perspectives  on 

Political  Violence 
239a  Women  and  Resistance  in  Latin 

America 
241b  Anthropological  Perspectives  on 

Development  and  Its  Colonial 

Roots 
1340b  Seminar:  The  Politics  .  >t 

Development:  Identit\ . 

Autonomy  and  Resistance  in  the 

Third  World] 
341a  Seminar:  Ritual,  Ideology  and 

Power 
1343b  Seminar:  Knowledge  and  Power: 

The  Encounter  Between 

Western  Science  and  India! 


Economics 

2()9a 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

211a 

Economic  Development 

[213b 

The  World.  Food  System] 

[214b 

The  Economics  of  the  Middle 

East  and  North  Africa] 

311a 

Seminar:  Economic 

Development  In  East  \si.i 

318b 

seminar:  Latin  American 

Economics 
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Latin  American  Studies 

100a  Perspectives  on  Latin  America 


[224a 

Governments  and  Politics  of  the 

Middle  East  and  North  Africa] 

226a 

Latin  American  Political  Systems 

[227a 

Government  and  Politics  of  Sub- 

Saharan  Africa] 

[230b 

Government  and  Politics  of 

China] 

231b 

Government  and  Plural  Societies 

233b 

Problems  in  Political 

Development 

248b 

The  Arab-Israeli  Dispute 

321b 

Seminar:  Power  and  Politics  in 

Africa 

322a 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Mexican  Politics 

from  1910-Present 

[324a 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government:  Gender,  Education 

and  Democracy  in  Latin  America] 

[325a 

Seminar  in  Comparative 

Government] 

[345a 

Seminar:  South  Africa  in  World 

Politics] 

348a 

Seminar:  Conflict  and 

Cooperation  in  Asia 

[349b 

Seminar:  The  Political  Economy 

of  the  Newly  Industrializing 

Countries  of  Asia] 

[352a 

Seminar:  International 

Development  Policy] 

History 


207a 

Islamic  Civilization  to  the  15th 

Century 

208b 

The  Middle  East  Since  the  15th 

Century 

[210b 

Modern  India] 

211a 

The  Emergence  of  China 

[212b 

China  in  Transformation,  A.D. 

700-1850] 

(213b 

Japan  Since  1600] 

[214b 

Aspects  of  Chinese  History: 

Religion  in  China] 

260a 

Colonial  Latin  America,  1492- 

1821 

[261b 

National  Latin  America,  1821- 

Present] 

[263b 

Continuity  and  Change  in 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 

[36lb 

Problems  in  the  History  of 

Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 
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Urban  Studies 


Advisers 

Maitha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 
Randall  Bartlett,  Professor  of  Economics,  Director 
fRichard  Fantasia,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Helen  Searing,  Professor  of  Art 


The  minor  in  urban  studies  offers  students  a 
chance  to  stuck  the  processes  and  problems 
of  urbanization  from  a  variety  of  perspec- 
tives. It  is  designed  with  enough  flexibility  to 
allow  a  student  to  choose  among  many  pos- 
sible combinations,  but  requires  her  to  expe- 
rience at  least  three  different  disciplinary  ap- 
proaches. 

The  minor  consists  of  six  courses  from  the 
following  list  but  must  contain  choices  from 
at  least  three  different  departments  or  pro- 
grams. Courses  offered  at  other  Five  College 
campuses  ma\  be  included  in  the  minor, 
with  the  approval  of  one  of  the  advisers. 

Afro-American  Studies 


Economics 


230b 


I  'rban  Economics 


Education 

200b  Education  in  the  City 


English 


248b 


American  Literature  from  1865  to 
1914 


Government 


278b 


Art 


The  '60s:  A  History  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  United  States 
from  1954  to  1970 


204a  Urban  Politics 

311b  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 


Sociology 


[202b 

History  of  City  Planning  and 

213b 
1218a 

Landscape  Design] 

313a 

1265a 

Great  Cities] 

[215b 

Ancient  Cities  and  Sanctuaries] 

[257b 

American  Architecture  and 
Urbanism] 

[258b 

Architecture  of  the  20th  Century] 

290a 

Colloquium:  Architectural 
Studies.  Topic  for  1994-95: 
Gardens  and  Utopias  in  the  Earl) 
Modern  World 

Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 
I  rban  Sociology] 
seminar:  America's  People 
Topic  for  L994-95:  Race, 

Ethnicity  and  the  Challenge  o( 
Pluralism 
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Members  of  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  Committee  for  1994-95 

Martha  Ackelsberg,  Professor  of  Government 

and  of  Women's  Studies 
Brenda  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology 
Raphael  Atlas,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Susan  Clark,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
Leyla  Ezdinli,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Language  and  Literature 
Elizabeth  Harries,  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  Literature  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 
Alice  Hearst,  Instructor  in  Government 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz,  Professor  of 

History  and  of  American  Studies 
Ann  Jones,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature 
*Frederique  Marglin,  Associate  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
fRanu  Samantrai,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English  Language  and  Literature 
Margaret  Sarkissian,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Music 


Marilyn  Schuster,  Professor  of  French 

Language  and  Literature  and  of  Women's 

Studies 
Christine  Shelton,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
Sunka  Simon,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Language  and  Literature 
Patricia  Sipe,  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Cynthia  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro- 
American  Studies 
*Ruth  Solie,  Professor  of  Music 
Elizabeth  Spelman,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  of  Women's  Studies 
Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach,  Associate  Professor 

of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of 

Women's  Studies 
Susan  Van  Dyne,  Professor  of  Women's 

Studies  and  of  English  Language  and 

Literature,  Chair  and  Director 
Nancy  Whittier,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Sociology 


Director:  The  chair  of  the  program  commit- 
tee will  serve  as  the  director  of  the  major  and 
the  minor  and  will  verify  completion  of  the 
major  and  the  minor  on  recommendation  of 
the  student's  adviser  and  the  committee. 


ties,  social  sciences  and  natural  sciences.  A 
major  in  women's  studies  seeks  to  under- 
stand the  experience  and  cultural  production 
of  women  in  a  variety  of  social  and  historical 
contexts. 


Goals  for  the  Women's 
Studies  Major 

The  goal  ol  the  interdisciplinary  women's 
studies  major  is  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness 
ol  gender  as  a  category  of  analysis.  Students 
will  develop  interconnections  among  the  fun- 
damental questions  raised  by  scholarship  on 
women  through  a  selection  of  courses  fo- 
c  used  on  women's  experience  in  the  humani- 


A  major  in  women's  studies  examines  the 
intersections  of  race,  class,  ethnicity  and  cul- 
ture in  the  constructions  and  meanings  of 
gender.  A  critical  awareness  of  methodology 
(in  the  organization  of  knowledge  and  the 
frameworks  for  analysis)  is  important  within 
each  course  in  the  major  and  throughout  the 
body  of  the  students  work. 
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Requirements  for  the  Major 

The  major  consists  of  1"  semester  courses, 

including  at  least  sc\cn  semester  core  con  ryes 
that  focus  on  women  or  gender  (at  least  two 
of  these  must  he  at  the  300  level)  horn  a  list 
compiled  by  the  program  committee  each 
year.  WST  2S(),  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 
and  WST  350,  Gender,  Culture  and  Represen- 
tation must  be  included  among  those 
courses.  Neither  may  be  taken  S  U.  With  the 
approval  of  her  adviser,  the  student  may 
choose  the  remaining  three  courses  for  the 
major  from  a  list  of  designated  component 
courses  in  which  the  study  of  women  or  gen- 
der is  a  substantial  issue  or  unit  of  study. 

Distribution  and 
Concentration  Requirements 

With  her  adviser,  the  student  will  devise  a 
plan  for  her  major  that  will  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements: 

1.   Her  selection  should  allow  her  to  examine 
the  methodology  and  critical  perspective 
of  at  least  three  disciplines  and  will 
normally  include  courses  from  more  than 
one  division  of  the  college. 

I  2.   Her  distribution  of  courses  should  also 
enable  a  student  to  understand  the 
differences  that  race,  class  and  culture 
make  to  women's  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  her  elective  courses. 

$,   A  student  will  focus  her  study  by  taking  at 
least  three  courses  in  one  of  three 
concentrations: 

a.  politics  and  society  ( including,  among 
others,  courses  in  Afro- American 
studies,  economics,  government. 
history,  Jewish  studies,  anthropology, 
sociology,  psychology,  public  policy); 

b.  values  and  meaning  I  including, 
among  others,  courses  in  Afro- 
American  studies,  anthropology,  an. 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  religion, 
and  theatre);  and 

c.  cross-cultural  studies  ( including 
courses  in  fields  such  as  Hast  Asian 
studies.  Afro- American  studies,  Jewish 
studies,  and  government,  history,  and 
literature  that  together  illuminate 
cultural  differences). 


W  ith  the  approval  <>f  the-  committee-,  a  stu- 
dent ma\  designate-  another  concentration. 

4.  Writh  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete 

a  statement  reflecting  on  the 
interconnections  between  the-  courses  m 

her  major,  the  questions  addressed,  and 
the  methods  used,  as  pan  of  her 
certification  for  the  major. 

With  the  approval  of  her  ad\  iser.  a  student 

may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  major. 


Advising 


All  members  of  the  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gram Committee  serve  as  advisers  for  the 
major  and  minor  in  women's  studies 

Honors 

A  student  may  honor  in  women's  studies  In 
completing  an  eight-credit  two-semester  the- 
sis in  addition  to  the  10  courses  in  the  major 
and  fulfilling  all  the  general  requirements. 
Eligibility  of  students  for  honors  work,  and 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  thesis  arc- 
determined  by  the  Women's  Studies  Program 
Committee. 

400a  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  permission  of  the  instructor  and  director 
of  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 

400b  Special  Studies 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors.  Admission 
by  pennission  of  the  instructor  and  director 
of  the  program. 
1  to  4  credits 

430d  Thesis 

8  credits 

The  Minor 

In  consultation  with  an  adviser  from  the 
Women's  Studies  Program  Committee,  a  stu- 
dent will  choose  six  core  courses,  including 
WST  2So.  Methods  in  Women's  studies.  Her 
selection  should  allow  her  to  examine  the 
methodology  and  critical  perspective  oi  at 
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least  three  disciplines  and  will  normally  in- 
clude courses  from  more  than  one  division  of 
the  college.  Her  distribution  of  courses 

should  also  enable  her  to  understand  the  dif- 
ferences that  race,  class  and  culture  produce 
in  women's  experience. 

With  her  adviser,  a  student  will  complete  a 
statement  reflecting  on  the  interconnections 
between  the  courses  in  her  minor,  the  ques- 
tions addressed,  and  the  methods  used,  as 
part  of  her  certification  for  the  minor. 

With  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  a  student 
may  count  Five  College  women's  studies 
courses  toward  the  minor. 

Note:  Courses  designated  as  seminars  are  lim- 
ited enrollment  and  are  open  only  to  juniors. 
seniors  and  graduate  students,  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

Approved  courses  for 
1994-95 

Core  Courses 

WST  250a  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

In  this  course  students  will  analyze  and  apply 
methods  used  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of 
women's  studies.  We  will  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  evidence  used  in  in- 
terpreting women's  lives  and  to  cross-cultural 
awareness.  We  will  emphasize  historiographi- 
cal  and  textual  analysis,  archival  research  and 
theory-building.  Our  goal  is  to  learn  to  use 
critical  methods  that  will  help  us  understand 
the  personal,  social  and  political  choices 
made  by  women  in  the  past  and  present. 
Recommended  for  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Required  for  majors  and  minors,  who  may 
not  elect  the  S/U  option.  Prerequisite:  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  Women's  Studies  Program 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  30. 
i  (  i  edits 

Nam  v  Saporta  Sternbach 
MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

WST  250b  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

A  repetition  ol  250a.  Recommended  for 
sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  for  majors 

and  minors,  who  m.i\  not  elect  the  S  l  op- 
tion. Prerequisite:  at  least  two  courses  m  the 
Women's  Studies  Pr<  >gram  or  permissii  >n  ol 

the  instnu  tor  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


4  credits 

Martha  Ackelsberg 

MWF  11  a.m -12:10  p.m. 

WST  300a  Special  Topics  in  Women's 
Studies 

Topic  for  Fall  1994:  Forms  of  European  Femi- 
nist Thought:  Theory  through  Fiction,  Dia- 
logue and  Film.  This  course  will  look  at  femi- 
nist theory  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present,  focusing  on  the  cultural  forms 
women  have  adopted  to  communicate  their 
ideas  and  persuade  their  contemporaries  of 
the  need  for  radical  revisions  of  gender  rela- 
tions. Topics  will  include  the  nature/nurture 
debate  (is  woman  born  or  made?),  education, 
the  family,  work,  political  rights,  sexuality.  The 
goal  of  the  course  is  to  explore  how  feminist 
theory  has  evolved  and  how  particular  art 
forms  have  been  used  to  frame  theoretical 
questions  in  feminist  thinking.  Prerequisite: 
250.  Enrollment  limited  to  Women's  Studies 
majors  and  minors.  {L/H} 
4  credits 
Ann  Jones 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

WST  300b  Special  Topics  in  Women's 
Studies 

Topic  for  Spring  1995:  Fictions  of  Female 
Sexuality:  The  Last  100  Years.  In  this  course 
we  will  look  at  100  years  of  narratives  of  fe- 
male sexuality  in  the  U.S.  with  special  empha- 
sis on  legal,  medical  and  literary  texts.  How 
have  writers,  psychologists,  sexologists.  d< ac- 
tors, lawyers,  philosophers,  filmmakers  and 
others  represented  variations  of  female  sexual 
ity?  What  do  these  narratives  reveal  about  cul- 
tural norms,  fears,  anxieties  and  desires?  What 
are  some  of  the  changing  understandings  <  >l 
"healthy"  sexuality?  deviance?  the  relation  be- 
tween sexuality  and  reproduction?  relations 
between  women  and  men.  relations  between 
women?  {L/H} 
\  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

WST  350a  Gender,  Culture  and 
Representation 

fins  senior  integrating  seminar  for  the  women's 
studies  major  examines  how  gender  is  structure* 
and  represented  in  a  variety  of  arenas  including 
an.  politics,  law  and  popular  culture.  Through 
the  critical  reading  of  key  contemporary  works 
ol  Irnnnist  theory  and  intensive  investigation  of 
multidisc  iplin.iiA  case  studies,  we  will  study  the 
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variety  and  ambiguities  of  potitJca]  and  sym- 
bolic representation — how  can  one  woman's 
experience  stand  tor"  another's?  Prerequisite: 
WST  250.  Enrollment  limited  to  senior  majors 

\\  ST  350  is  required  of  all  women's  studies 
majors,  and  may  not  be  elected  S  1 
4  credits 

Marilyn  Schuster 
MW  2:40-4  p.m. 

WST  350b  Gender,  Culture  and 
Representation 

A  repetition  of  350a. 

4  credits 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

M  \\  2: 10-4  p.m. 

AAS  212b  Culture  and  Class  in  the  Afro- 
American  Family 
Ann  Ferguson 

M  \V  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

AAS  217b  History  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman  and  the  Feminist  Movement, 
1830  to  the  Present 
Ann  Ferguson 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[AAS  220a  Women  of  the  African 
Diaspora] 

AAS  326a  Seminar:  The  Sociocultural 
Development  of  the  Afro- American 
Woman 
Ann  Ferguson 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

'  AAS  348a  Black  Women  Writers 

Cynthia  Smith 

M  \V  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ANT  243b  The  Pursuit  of  Ecology: 
Gender,  Knowledge,  Culture 
Frederique  Apffel-Marglin 

T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ANT  244a  Woman/Body/Self  Cross 

Culturally] 

Fret  ierique  Apffel-Marglin 

ARH  292b  Colloquium:  Film  and  Art 
History 

.  Topic  for  1994-95:  En-gendering  Stardom: 
The  Construction  of  Female  Personas  in  Hol- 
lywood Film. 
Barbara  KeUum 

I  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  screening  M  7-9  p.m. 


ARH  354b  Studies  in  American  Art 
Topic  tor  L994-95:  Women  and  Art  at  the 

Turn  of  the  Century. 

John  Pans 
Fh  3-4:50  p.m. 

CLS  233b  Constructions  of  Gender  and 
Sexuality  in  Greco-Roman  Culture 
Nancy  Shumate 

TTh '9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  230a  Unnatural  Women:  Mothers 
Who  Kill  Their  Children 
Thalia  Pandiri 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

CLT  235b  Fairy  Tales  and  Gender 

Elizabeth  Harries 

M  \V  1:10-2:30  p.m..  F  at  the  option  of  the 

instructor 

CLT  256b  The  Virgin  in  Myth  and 
Literature 

Margaret  Cormack 
M  \\  f  9-9:50  a.m. 

[CLT  268b  Latina  and  Latin  American 
Women  Writers] 

Saucy  Sternbach 

CLT  272b  Women  Writing:  20th-century 

Fiction 

Leyla  Ezdinli 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[CLT  279b  Women  Writers  of  the  Middle 

Ages] 

Nancy  Bradbury,  Eglal  Doss-Quinhy 

ECO  222a  Women's  Labor  and  the 
Economy 

Irene  Powell 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

ENG  120a  A.  Fiction 

Section  B 

Robert  Hosmer 

M  \Y  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

ENG  264a  American  Women  Poets 
Susan  Van  Dyne 
MW  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

[ENG  278a  Women  Writing:  Post  Colonial 

Fiction] 

Rcuiu  Samantrai 
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ENG  378a  Seminar:  Women  and  Literature 

Topic  for  199-4-95:  Feminist  Literary  Theory. 
Susan  Van  Dyne 
T  i-2:50  p.m. 

[ESS  550a  Women  in  Sport] 
Christine  Shelton 

FLS  349a  Women  and  Cinemagraphic 

Representation 

Deborah  Linderman 

T  1-2:50  p.m.;  screening  times  M  W  7:30-9:30 

p.m. 

FRN  240a  Black  Women  Writers 

leyla  Ezdinli 

M  W  F  9-9:50  a.m. 

FRN  395b  Studies  in  20th  Century  Fiction 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Marguerite  Duras  and 

Monique  Wittig:  Contesting  Sexuality  and 

Textuality. 

Marilyn  Schuster 

T  3-4:50  p.m.,  Th  3-3:50  p.m. 

GOV  204a  Urban  Politics 

Martha  Ackelsberg 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

GOV  211b  Gender  and  Politics 

To  be  announced 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

GOV  305a  Seminar:  Law,  Family  and  State 

Alice  Hearst 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

GOV  321b  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Government 

Topic  for  1994-95:  Power  and  Politics  in  Af- 
rica: the  Female  Factor. 
Walter  Morris-Hale 

T  3-4:50  p.m. 

[GOV  324a  Seminar:  Gender,  Education 
and  Democracy  in  Latin  America] 
Susan  Bourque 

GOV  346a  Seminar:  Gender  and  Politics  in 

Europe 

I  ikdi  Troxel 

MW  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

GOV  364a  Feminist  Theory 
Joan  Landes 

T  3-1:50  p.m. 


HST  253b  Women  in  Modern  European 
Societies 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Joan  Landes 
T  3-5:30  p.m. 

[HST  263b  Continuity  and  Change  in 
Spanish  America  and  Brazil] 

Topic:  Gender  in  the  Study  of  Latin  American 

History. 

Ann  Zulawski 

[HST  277a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 
Colonial  Period  to  1865] 
Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

HST  278a  History  of  Women  in  the  U.S., 

1865-1970 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

HST  383a  Seminar:  Research  in  U.S. 
Women's  History:  The  Sophia  Smith 
Collection 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

LDP  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis,  Leslie  Jaffe 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

LTL  343a  Modern  Italian  Literature: 
Italian  Women  Writers:  Mothers  and 
Daughters 
Giovanna  Bellesia 

T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

JPN  360b  Seminar:  Images  of  Women  in 
Japanese  Literature 

Takao  Hagiwara 
Th  1— i  p.m. 

JUD  224b  Women  in  Rabbinic  Literature 
Howard  Adelman 

M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

[JUD  387b  Seminar:  Women  in  Jewish 

History] 

Howard  Adelman 

MUS  100b  E.  Music  and  Gender  in  Cross- 
Cultural  Perspective 
Margaret  Sarkissian 
\1  \\   F  9^9:50  a.m. 

[MUS  974a  Topics  in  Piano] 

Topic  Women  as  Performers  and  Composers. 

Monica  fakuc 
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PHI  240b  Philosophy  and  Women 
Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 
iTTh  3-4:15  p.m. 

[PHI  304b  Colloquium  in  Applied  Ethics] 

Topic:  Moral  Passages:  Issues  in  Reproduction 
and  Procreation.  To  be  ottered  in  1995-96. 
Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

PHI  305a  Topics  in  Feminist  Theory 
Elizabeth  Spelman 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

PSY  266b  Psychology  and  Women 

Enrollment  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Faye  Crosby 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10p.m. 

PSY  366b  Seminar:  Topics  in  the 

Psychology  of  Women 

Topic  tor  1994-95:  Gender,  Education  and 

Employment. 

Faye  Crosby 

Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

SOC  229a  Sex  and  Gender  in  American 

Society 

Nancy  Whittier 

TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

SOC  323b  Seminar:  Gender  and  Social 
Change 
Nancy  Whittier 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

SIX  372b  Contemporary  Women 
Novelists  of  Latin  America 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

THE  214a  Black  Theatre 
Andrea  Hairston 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

[THE  300a  Women  in  Theatre] 

Susan  (.'lark 

Component  Courses 

AAS  237a  Major  Black  Writers:  Fiction 
Cynthia  Smith 

MWF  11  a.m-12:10  p.m. 

AAS  243b  Afro-American  Autobiography 

Cynthia  Smith 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 


[AAS  321a  Seminar:  Afro  American  Folk 
Culture] 

ARH  205b  Great  Cities:  Paris 
Helen  Searing 

M  \V  2:40-4  p.m..  t;  at  the  option  of  instructor 

[ARH  209b  Etruscan  Art] 
Barbara  Kellum 

ARH  212a  The  Art  of  Rome  (L) 
Barbara  Kellum 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

ARH  291a  Art  Historical  Methods  (C) 
Barbara  Kellum 

Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

ARH  293b  Art  Historical  Studies 
Topic  for  1994-95:  Roman  Interiors:  Domes- 
tie  Spaee  as  Cultural  Representation. 
Barbara  Kellum 
T  1-2:50  p.m. 

[ARH  315b  Studies  in  Roman  Art:  Popular 
Culture  in  the  Roman  World] 

Barbara  Kellum 

CLT  229a  Renaissance:  Courtier,  Courte- 
san, Citizen 

Ann  Jones 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

CLT  375b  The  Fiction  of  Letters 

Sunka  Simon 
T  Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

[ENG  232b  Restoration  and  18th-century 
Drama  (1660-1800)] 

ENG  238a  The  18th  Century  Novel 
Elizabeth  Harries 

TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

ENG  248b  American  Literature  from  1865 
to  1914 

Susan  Van  Dyne 

MWF  11  a.m.-12:10  p.m. 

GER  225a  Readings  in  German  Literature 
Gertraud  Gutzmann 
TTh  9-10:20  a.m. 

[GER  228b  The  New  German  Cinema] 

Sunka  Simon 
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GOV  264b  Problems  in  Democratic 
Thought 

Philip  circai 

M  \Y  1:10-2:30  p.m.:  dis.  F  1:10-2:30  p.m. 

GOV  3Hb  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics 

Topic  for  1994-95:  To  be  announced. 
Martha  Ackelsberg 
T  3-4:50  p.m. 

GOV  366a  Seminar:  Ideology,  Culture  and 
Politics 

Philip  Green 

Th  3-4:50  p.m.;  films  T  3-4:50  p.m.  and  W 

7:30-10  p.m. 

PSY  278b  Behavior  in  Organizations 

Fra > ices  Volkmann 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m. 

REL  110b  C:  Christian  Spirtuality 
(Colloquium) 

Elizabeth  Carr 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

REL  110b  F:  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Judaism 

Lois  Dubin 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

THE  198a  Theatre  and  Society:  Pre- 
history to  the  Renaissance 

Susan  Clark 

Sec:  A:  T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.;  B:  T  Th  10:30- 

11:50  a.m. 

THE  199b  Theatre  and  Society: 
Renaissance  to  the  Birth  of  Modern 
Drama 

Susan  Clark 

TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

THE  213a  American  Theatre  and  Drama 

Susan  Clark 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 

[THE  217a  Modern  European  Drama] 

Leonard  Berkman 

THE  218b  Modern  European  Drama 

Leonard  Berkman 
TTh  (;   10:20  a.m. 

THE  31 4b  Masters  and  Movements  in 
Drama 

Susan  (lark 
TTh  1-2:50  p.m. 
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Interdepartmental  and  Extradepartmental 
Course  Offerings 


ACC  223a  Principles  of  Accounting 

Fundamental  concepts,  procedures  and  theo- 
retical problems  of  accounting  as  an  instrument 
for  the  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  firm  and 
of  die  economy.  Enrollment  limited  to  35  per 

section.  Preference  is  given  to  Smith  seniors, 

juniors,  sophomores;  Five  College  students; 

and  Smith  first-year  students,  in  that  order.  {S} 

4  credits 

Pieter  Elgers 

M  W  2:40-4  p.m. 

[EDP  100b  Colloquium:  Understanding 
Social  Issues] 

This  colloquium  will  select  current  social  is- 
sues to  be  explored  from  many  different  per- 
spectives. Students  will  define  the  relevant 
questions  and  will  be  collectively  responsible 
for  seeking  the  answers.  Enrollment  limited  t( ) 
12.  Preference  given  to  first-year  students.  (E) 
4  credits 

Randall  Bartlett  (Economics) 

GLT  29 Id  A  Survey  of  Selected  European 
Masterpieces  from  Homer  to  Tolstoy 

Texts  include  the  Iliad;  tragedies  by 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  Plato's 
Symposium;  Virgil's  Aeneid;  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy,  Chretien  de  Troyes's  Yvain;  Chris- 
tine de  Pizan's  City  of  Ladies;  Shakespeare's 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Cervantes'  Don 
Quixote.  Lafayette's  Lhe  Princesse  ofCleves; 
Goethe's  Faust,  Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace.  {Lj 
8  credits 

David  Hall  (French  Language  and 
Literature).  Director  (first  semester) 
Elizabeth  /fames  (English  Language  and 
Literature).  Director  (second  semester) 
Lee.  W  2:40-4  p.m.;  sections  as  below: 

First  semester: 

MWF  9-9:50  a.m..  Cornelia  PearsaU  (En- 
glish language  and  Literature) 
M  \Y  F  10-10:50  a.m..  David  Pall  ( French 
Language  and  Literature) 


MWF  11-11:50  a.m.,  Jefferson  Hunter  (En- 
glish Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Roxanne  Gentilcore  (Clas- 
sical Languages  and  Literatim  is.  > 
T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Maria  Banerjee  (Rus- 
sian Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m..  Robert Hosmer (English 
Language  and  Literature) 

Second  semester: 

MWF11  a.m.-12:l()  p.m..  Plizaheth  Harries 
(English  Language  and  Literature) 
M  W  1:10-2:30  p.m.,  Nancy  Shumate  (Classi- 
cal Languages  and  Literatures) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m.,  Ann  Jones  (Comparative 
Literature) 

T  Th  10:30-11:50  a.m.,  Maria  Banerjee  (Rus- 
sian Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  1-2:20  p.m.,  Nancy  Mason  Bradhiuy 
(English  Language  and  Literature) 
T  Th  1-2:50  p.m.,  Roheri  Hosmer  (English 
Language  and  Literature) 

IDP  208a  Women's  Medical  Issues 

A  study  of  topics  and  issues  relating  to  women's 
health,  including  menstrual  cycle,  contraception, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  pregnancy,  abor- 
tion  and  cardiovascular  disease.  In  addition  to 
biological  aspects,  social,  ethical  and  political 
aspects  of  these  topics  will  lx'  considered.  \ot 
open  to  first-year  students.  {N} 
4  credits 

Leslie Jaffe  (Health  Services).  Barbara  Brehm- 
Curtis  (Exercise  and  Sport  Studies) 
TTh  10:30-11:50  a.m. 

IDP  326b  Seminar:  Patronage  of  Music  in 
Renaissance  and  Early-Modern  Europe 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  role  of 
music  and  the  status  of  musicians  at  the 
princely  courts  and  in  the  cities  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  effeel 

of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations  on 
church  music.  Attention  to  the  relation  be- 
tween musicians  and  their  patrons  and  to 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  status  ol 
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artists  from  the  early  15th  to  the  early  17th 
centuries.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  Euro- 
pean history  between  1400  and  L600  at  the 
college  level.  A  knowledge  of  musical  nota- 
tion and  theory,  while  helpful,  is  not  required. 
IH/A} 
\  credits 

Richard  Sherr  and  Joachim  Stieber  (History) 
Th  3-4:50  p.m. 

PPY  209b  Philosophy  and  History  of 
Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical  roots  of 
issues  in  psychology  such  as  determinism  and 
lice  will,  conscious  and  unconscious  pro- 
v  esses,  the  possibility  and  efficacy  of  self- 
know  ledge,  development  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  behaviorism  vs.  mentalism,  realism 
and  constructivism  and  the  relation  of  mind 
and  brain.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  100-level 
course  in  philosophy  or  psychology. 
4  credits 

I'ctcr  Pufall  (Psychology) 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

PPY  221b  Language 

Consideration  of  the  following  aspects  of  hu- 
man language:  its  evolution  and  uniqueness 
among  animal  communication  systems,  the 
innateness  controversy  and  language  acquisi- 
tion, the  psychological  reality  of  linguistic 
structures,  language-processing  models  and 
the  representation  of  language  in  the  brain. 
IN} 

i  ^  redits 
Jillde  Villiers 
M  W  F  8-8:50  a.m. 
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Norman  Cowie,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Film  Video  (at  the  I  Iniversity  of  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Interdepartmental  203f 
Studies  in  the  Moving  Image:  Video 
Sketchbook 

Since  its  introduction  in  the  1960s  as  a  con- 
sumer technology,  portable  video  production 
has  increasingly  diversified.  Today  it  is  a  hy- 
brid technology;  a  site  where  the  effects  of  its 
marketing  and  globalization  meet  the  democ- 
ratizing demands  of  its  users;  where  the  tradi- 
tions of  film  and  television  meet  the  strategies 
of  postmodernism.  In  this  course  we  will  ex- 
plore these  (and  other)  relationships  in  order 
to  situate  contemporary  video's  narrative, 
documentary  and  experimental  forms.  We 
will  also  produce  short  video  "sketches" 
throughout  the  semester.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  is  required. 
TTh  \.M)-{  p.m. 

Amherst   English  90f 

(Mass:  COMM397A 

Studies  in  the  Moving  Image:  Questions 

of  Documentary 

The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  examine  the  domi- 
nant questions  and  controversies  confronting 
documentary  today,  through  readings,  screen- 
ings and  the  production  of  a  documentary 
project  in  film  or  video,  or  in  special  cases. 
another  medium.  Although  the  class  will  be 
structured  around  film  and  video  documen- 
tary, we  will  also  discuss  the  problems  and 
questions  of  documentary  and  its  relationship 
to  the  real  as  it  arises  in  photography,  print 
journalism  and  radio.  This  course  is  an  entry 
level  course;  however,  advanced  students 
ma\  participate.  Permission  of  the  instructor 
is  required. 
W  1-5:30  p.m. 


Second  Semester 

Hampshire:  CCS  240 
Media  Literacy 

Media  Literacy  is  a  course  that  seeks  to  inte- 
grate the  critical  interpretation  of  the  media 
(particularly  film,  television,  radio  and  photog- 
raphy) with  production.  We  will  intern >gate  the 
operations  and  functions  of  the  media,  develop 
"critical  reading"  skills  and  produce  individual 
and  collaborative  media  projects.  We  will  alsc  > 
examine  the  history  of  media  literacy  as  a  criti- 
cal pedagogy,  survey  its  range  of  international 
and  national  practices  and  establish  links  with 
local  groups  involved  with  issues  of  community 
representation  and  media  education.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
media  literacy  strategies  that  work  with  and 
across  different  disciplines  and  communities 
Previous  production  experience  and  permissi<  >n 
of  the  instructor  are  required. 
To  be  arranged 

Smith  Film  Studies  291b 
Experimental  Narrative 

Integrating  theory  and  production,  this  course 
will  seek  to  give  articulation  to  stories  of  differ- 
ence— whether  sexual,  ethnic,  political,  histori- 
cal— that  have  been  displaced  or  contained  by 
conventional  narrative  forms.  This  will  lx-  done- 
through  the  production  of  "counter-narrative" 
projects  in  video  and  or  film.  Course  work  will 
be  Structured  by  a  series  n[  readings,  screen- 
ings, discussions  and  workshops,  all  examining 
the  operations  of  conventional  cinematic  and 
televisual  narratives,  as  well  as  alternatives  pro- 
duced by  filmmakers,  artists  And  activists.  Stu- 
dents will  lx-  expected  to  work  on  individual 
and  collaborative  media  projects.  Previous  pro- 
duction experience  and  instructor's  permission 
required.  Enrollment  limited  to  16.  Screening 
fee.  (F.)(A} 
4  credits 
To  be  arranged 
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Ahmad  Salim  Dallal,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (at  Smith  Col- 
lege under  the  Five  College  Program) 
Note:  Mr.  Dallal's  courses  will  be  taught 
in  1994-95  by  an  instructor  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

First  Semester 

I  Mass:  Arabic  126 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

This  course  covers  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
elementary  vocabulary  for  everyday  use,  in- 
cluding courtesy  expressions.  Students  will 

concentrate  on  speaking  and  listening  skills 
as  well  as  basic  reading  and  writing.  Interac- 
tive computer  instruction  will  form  an  integral 
pan  of  the  course. 
T  Th  1-2:45  p.m. 

UMass:  Arabic  326 

Intermediate  Arabic  (Third  year) 
Covers  conversational  and  argumentative 
speaking  skills  using  a  wider  vocabulary  and 
more  complex  grammatical  elements.  Stu- 
dents will  read  authentic  reading  materials 
from  journalism  and  literature  and  develop 
writing  skills  through  paraphrasing,  compos- 
ing letters  and  biographies  and  other  exer- 
cises. Prerequisites:  Arabic  126  and  146,  Ara- 
bic 226  and  246,  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Texts:  Selection  of  authentic  materials 
including  various  topic  passages,  newspaper 
articles,  short  stories,  short  plays,  songs,  video 
tapes  and  radio  broadcasts. 
TTh  11:15  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 

Second  Semester 

I  Mass  Arabic  146 
Elementary  Arabic  II 

Continuation  of  Arabic  126. 
TTh  1-2:45  p.m. 


Yvonne  Daniel,  Assoc  iate  Professor  of 
Dance  Cat  Smith  College  I  fnder  the-  Five  Col- 
lege Pr<  >gram) 
On  Sabbatical  1994-95 


First  Semester 

[Smith:  Dance  143a 
Comparative  Caribbean  Dance  I] 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Katherine 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  technique  and 
includes  Haitian,  Cuban  and  Brazilian  tradi- 
tional dances.  The  cultural  contexts  of  secu- 
lar and  religious  dance  forms  are  explored. 
Students  are  invoked  in  physical  training, 
perfection  of  style,  integration  of  music  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 
develop  skill  and  respond  to  Caribbean  rules 
of  performance,  they  are  encouraged  to  dis- 
play Caribbean  dances  in  studio  and  concert 
performance  settings. 
2  credits 

[Hampshire:  HA  272 
Dance  and  Culture] 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  dance  as  a 
universal  behavior  of  human  culture. 
Through  a  survey  of  world  dance  traditions 
and  an  emphasis  on  dance  as  celebration,  as 
well  as  dance  as  performance,  the  varied 
significance  of  dance  is  outlined.  The  course 
uses  readings,  video  and  film  analysis  and 
dancing  to  familiarize  students  with  func- 
tional aspects  of  dance  and  organizing  areas 
of  culture.  For  dance  majors,  this  course  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  comparison  with  tht 
history  of  dance  in  "western"  societies;  for 
non-majors,  the  course  provides  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  multiculturalism.  the  consid; 
eration  of  diverse  cultures  through  dance  (A 
prerequisite  for  Dance  375,  The  Anthropol- 
ogy of  Dance. ) 

Second  Semester 

[Smith:  Dance  375b 

The  Anthropology  of  Dance] 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  dance  from  ritual  to  perfor- 
mance. It  is  designed  to  investigate  dance  as 
a  cultural  expression  <  >t  varied  aspects  ol  so- 
cial life-.  Through  lectures,  leadings  and  films 
the  literature  of  dance  anthropology  is  re- 
vealed. The  importance  of  myth,  religion, 
ritual  and  social  organization  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dance  forms  i^  emphasized.  Theories 
on  the  origin  of  dance-,  dance  as  .in  or  as 
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functional  behavior  and  methods  of  studying 
dance  arc  reviewed.  Comparative  studies 

from  Australia.  Africa.  Indonesia,  Europe,  the 
Circumpolar  regions  and  the  Americas  are 
used  as  examples  ot  the  importance  of  dance 

in  societies,  past  and  present.  Students  are 
exposed  to  values  embodied  in  dance.  Pre- 
requisite: n.  {a} 

\  credits 

lAmherst:  T&D  H19 

Contemporary  Techniques:  Comparative 

Caribbean  Dance  1 1 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  flexibility, 
strength  and  endurance  training  within  Carib- 
bean dance  styles.  It  focuses  on  Kathenne 
Dunham  (African-Haitian)  technique  and  in- 
cludes Haitian.  Cuban  and  Brazilian  tradi- 
tional dances    The  cultural  contexts  of  secular 
and  religious  dance  forms  are  explored.  Stu- 
dents are  involved  in  physical  training,  per- 
fection of  style,  integration  of  music  and 
dance  and  an  appreciation  of  diverse  values 
that  are  embodied  in  movement.  As  students 
develop  skill  and  respond  to  Caribbean  rules 
of  performance,  they  are  encouraged  to  dis- 
plav  Caribbean  dances  in  studio  and  concert 
performance  settings. 

(Smith  Dance  145b 
Cuban  Dance  Traditions] 

I  This  course  focuses  on  Afro-Cuban  dance 
traditions.  It  surveys  sacred  choreographies 
of  the  Orishas.  traditional  Rumba  forms  and 

lother  sacred  and  popular  forms  that  origi- 
nated in  Cuba.  While  increasing  strength, 
flexibility  and  endurance  generally,  the 
course  includes  video  presentations,  mini- 
lectures,  discussions,  singing,  drumming  and 
dancing.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
2  credits 

[Smith:  Dance  553b 
Choreography  and  Music] 

This  course  is  an  exploration  of  the  relation- 
ship between  movement  and  sound.  It  fo- 
cuses attention  on  how  dance  is  structured, 
i.e.,  form,  with  the  motivating  and  or  sup- 
porting musical  component  it  acquires  in  the 
choreographic  process.  Students  choreograph 
using  specified  musical  forms  and  perform  in 
specified  dance  styles.  They  listen  to  and  be- 
come familiar  with  a  variety  of  musical  sound 
systems  from  world  cultures.  This  course  ex- 
pands skills  in  the  organization  and  st\  liga- 
tion of  movement  and  in  the  analysis  and 


integration  i >t  musk  within  choreograph} 
Prerequisites:  three  semesters  c  >t  choreogra 
phy,  familiarity  with  bask  musk  theory,  and 

or  permission  of  instructor.  {A} 
i  credits 


John  Garofano.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  International  Relations  (at  Mount  Holvoke 
under  the  live  College  Program  >. 

First  Semester 

Smith:  GOV  245a 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  decisions  ^  en 
tral  to  American  foreign  policy  since  World 
War  II,  including  such  case  studies  as  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars,  the  Bav  of  Pigs  and 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Hiroshima  and  SALT 
II.  In  each  case,  policy  issues  and  the  bureau- 
cratic and  political  processes  that  framed  the 
issues  are  examined.  {S} 
4  credits 
T  Th  9-10:20  a.m. 

[Mount  Holvoke:  International  Relations  300 
Vietnam  War  (Seminar)] 

The  history  of  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, including  a  review  of  the  origins  of  the 
war  and  U.S.  intervention;  the  domestic  im- 
pulses for  deepening  involvement  and  then 
withdrawal;  the  negotiations  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement;  and  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our 
foreign  policies.  Particular  attention  to  lessons 
about  how  American  society  makes  its  foreign 
policies.  Enrollment  limited. 

Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations  335f 
U.S.  Military  Intervention  in  Comparative 
Perspective 

Course  will  examine  U.S.  decisions  for  and 
against  military  intervention  in  the  Third  World 
before  and  after  the  Cold  War.  Cases  include 
U.S.  in  Latin  America  early  in  the  20th  century; 
Korea.  1950;  Indochina,  1954;  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam in  the  1960s;  the  Gulf  War,  1990-91;  and 
Somalia  and  Bosnia.  1992-93-  Comparisons 
will  be  made  with  Israeli  and  Syrian  Interven- 
tions in  Lebanon  in  the  1980s  and  the  soviet 
Union  in  Afghanistan.  Emphasis  on  the  c|ualitv 
of  the  decision-making  process 
\  credits 
M  7-10  p.m. 
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Second  Semester 

[l 'Mass:  Political  Science  225 

Case  Studies  in  American  Foreign  Policy] 

Same  as  Government  245a  at  Smith  College 
first  semester. 

[Mount  Holyoke:  IR  324s 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Post-Cold  War 

Security  Problems] 

This  course  will  examine  four  emerging  secu- 
rity issues.  The  first  is  the  problem  of  coordi- 
nating efforts  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  spread  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  second  con- 
>.  ems  the  difficulties  of  intervention  for  humani- 
tarian or  peaeekeeping  reasons,  with  case  stud- 
ies of  the  interventions  in  Cambodia  and 
Bosnia.  The  third  issue  revolves  around  envi- 
ronmental source  for  conflict,  with  a  focus  on 
the  Middle  East.  Finally,  the  course  will  analyze 
the  impact  of  heightened  economic  competi- 
tion, primarily  among  the  advanced  industrial- 
ized states,  on  security  relations.  Prerequisites: 
8  credits  in  Politics  including  D105  or  Per  I. 

Mount  Holyoke:  International  Relations  387s 
Asian  Security 

Asian  security  issues  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. The  breakdown  of  Chinese  influence  on 
regional  security  in  the  19th  century.  Russo- 
Japanese  rivalry,  and  British-Japanese  coopera- 
tion in  1918.  The  Japanese  drive  toward  re- 
gional supremacy  and  attempts,  such  as  the 
Washington  Treaty,  to  forstall  Japanese  regional 
dominance.  The  post-1945  period  of  U.S.  domi- 
nance in  the  region  and  the  Asian  security  di- 
lemmas, particularly  those  posed  by  the  eco- 
nomic dynamism  of  the  region,  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  world. 
One  three-hour  meeting. 

Hampshire  College:  SSxxxxx  (number  to  be 

announced) 

The  Vietnam  War 

A  history  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
including  a  rev  iew  of  the  origins  of  the  war 
.Hid  I  nited  States  intervention;  the  domestic 
impulses  lor  deepening  involvement  and  then 
withdrawal;  the  negotiations  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement;  the  effects  of  the  war  on  l  nited 
States  foreign  poliices.  Particular  attention  will 
Ik-  given  to  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  about 
how  American  so<  Lety  makes  its  foreign  poli- 
cies. Enrollment  limited. 
Time  i<  i  be  arranged 


Hiroshi  Inoue.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
in  Asian  Studies  (at  Mount  Holyoke  under 
the  Five  College  Program). 

First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  222f 
Intermediate  Japanese  ( Intensive) 

A  continuation  of  Elementary  Japanese. 
Equal  emphasis  on  speaking,  listening,  read- 
ing and  writing  modern  Japanese.  Approxi- 
mately 350  kanzi.  Classwork  is  supplemented 
by  tapes,  videos  and  computer  programs. 
M  W  F  8:35-9:50  a.m. 
Students  must  choose  one  of  two  labs: 
Lab:  T  10:50  and  Lab:  TTh  1:00 

Second  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  223 
Intermediate  Japanese 

Continuation  of  Mount  Holyoke  Asian  222f 

first  semester. 

MWF  8:35-9:50  a.m. 

Lab:  223X01,  T  Th  10-10:50  a.m. 

Lab:  223X02,  T  Th  1-1:50  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  351 
Seminar:  Japanese  Studies 

A  specific  topic  relating  to  Japanese  Society 
or  Literature  will  be  chosen  each  semester 
the  course  is  offered.  All  reading  in  Japanese. 
M  7-10  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  36l 
Anthropology  and  Japan 

A  specific  topic  relating  anthropology  and 
Japanese  culture  will  be  chosen  each  semes- 
ter. All  reading  in  English. 
T  1-3:50  p.m.' 


Mohammed  Mossajiyad,  Five  College  Se- 
nior Lecturer  in  Arabic  (at  Mount  Holyoke 
College ) 

First  Semester 

Smith:  Arabic  lOOd 
Elementary  Arabic  I 

This  course  covers  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
elementarj  vocabulary  for  everyday  use,  in- 
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eluding  courtesy  expressions.  Students  will 
concentrate  on  speaking  and  listening  skills 
as  well  as  basic  reading  and  writing,  [nterac 
tive  computer  Instruction  will  form  an  inte 
gral  pan  of  the  course.  Textbook:  Ah/an  wa 
Sahlan,  Pan  I,  by  Mehdi  Alosh,  < )hio  State 
I  niversity.  Computer  Software:  Aid  Baa, 
AraSpell  Game  and  Aral'lash  Game.  {F| 
8  credits 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m. 

Hampshire:  FL  105 
I  Elementary  Arabic  I 

Same  as  Smith  Arabic  lOOd. 
M  \\    12-1:30  pin..  F  12-1  pan. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  132 
Intermediate  Arabic  I 

Covers  oral  aural  skills  related  to  interactive 
and  task-oriented  social  situations,  including 
discourse  on  a  number  of  topics  and  public 
announcements.  Students  will  also  read  and 
write  short  passages  and  personal  notes  con- 

i  taming  an  expanded  vocabulary  on  everyday 

'  objects  and  common  verbs  and  adjectives. 
Prerequisite:  Asian  130  and  131,  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Textbook:  Al-Kitaab  al- 

'  Asaasy,  Part  /,  by  Said  Badawi,  The  Arab 
League  Press,  Computer  Software:  AraCon 

i  Game,  AraForm  Game,  The  Tower  Game 
and  The  Sinbad  Game,  by  Mohammed  Jiyad, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

i  M  W  2:30-4  p.m.,  F  2:30-3:30  p.m. 

Second  Semester 


I  Smith:  Arabic  lOOd 
1  Elementary  Arabic  I 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Elementary 

Arabic  1.  Students  will  expand  their  command 
of  basic  communication  skills,  including  ask- 
ing questions  or  making  statements  invoking 
learned  material.  Reading  materials  (mes- 
sages, personal  notes  and  short  statements) 
will  contain  formulaic  greetings,  courtesy  ex- 
pressions, queries  about  personal  well-being, 
age,  family,  weather  and  time.  Students  will 
also  learn  to  write  frequently  used  memo- 
rized material  such  as  names,  forms,  personal 
notes  and  addresses. 
M  W  F  10-10:50  a.m 

|  UMass:  Arabic  246 

i  Intermediate  Arabic  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Intermediate 
Arabic  I.  Conversational  exercises  will  focus 


on  content  an -as  su<  h  .is  pera  >naJ  last*  >ry . 
leisure  time  activities  and  transactions,  giving 

directions  and  simple  information  about 
events.  Students  will  read  informational  texts 
and  pra<  in  e  .i  number  <  »l  pra<  tit  .il  \\  riting 
needs,  including  letters  about  personal  pre! 
erenccs.  daily  routine,  everyday  events  and 
other  topics  grounded  in  personal  experi- 
ence. Prerequisite:  Arabic  226  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Textbooks:  Al-Kitaahal 
Asaasy.  Part  11.  by  Said  Badawi,  The  Arab 
League  Press.  Computer  Software:  Juha 
Game,  Mission  Game  and  The  Pyramid 
Game,  by  Mohammed  Jiyad,  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 
M  W  12-1:30  p.m..  F  12-1  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  Asian  131 
Elementary  Arabic  II 

Same  as  Smith  Arabic   lOOd,  second  semester. 
M  W  2:30-4  p.m.,  F  2:30-3:30  p.m. 


Michael  T.  Klare,  Professor  of  Peace  and 

World  Security  Studies  (at  Hampshire  College 
under  the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  IR  31  If 

Problems  of  International  Peace  and 

Security 

A  research-oriented  seminar  on  critical  prob 
lems  of  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  1990s,  intended  for  students  who  seek  to 
enhance  both  their  research  skills  and  their 
understanding  of  current  world  security  af- 
fairs. In  1992,  the  course  focused  on  prob- 
lems of  regional  conflict  in  the  Third  World, 
and  on  problems  arising  from  the  (low  of 
advanced  military  technologies  (nuclear. 
chemical  and  conventional)  from  the  indus 
trial  powers  of  the  "North"  to  the  emerging 
regional  powers  of  the  developing  world. 
The  course  begins  with  presentations  on  par 
ticular  themes  by  the  instructor,  along  with  a 
discussion  of  research  principles  and  meth 
ods.  Each  student  selects  a  particular  problem 
for  intensive  study,  which  results  in  a  re- 
search paper  and  oral  report. 
W  1-3  p.m. 
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[Smith:  Government  251a 
Problems  of  International  Security] 

A  survey  of  the  emerging  threats  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era,  and  of  methods  devised  by  the 
world  community  to  overcome  these  threats. 
Designed  to  increase  students'  awareness  of 
global  problems,  to  enhance  their  capacity  to 
conduct  research  on  such  problems  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  think  creatively  about  pos- 
sible solutions.  Will  focus  on  such  issues  as: 
ethnic  and  regional  conflict  in  the  Third 
World;  nuclear  and  chemical  proliferation; 
conventional  arms  trafficking;  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  U.N.  peacekeeping;  global 
environmental  degradation;  population 
gr(  >wth;  and  resource  scarcities.  Will  entail 
lectures  by  the  instructor  and  by  guest  lectur- 
ers. Students  will  be  expected  to  conduct  in- 
tensive research  on  a  particular  world  security 
problem  of  their  choice  and  to  write  up  the 
results  in  a  term  paper;  they  may  also  be 
asked  to  give  an  oral  report  on  their  findings 
in  class. 
4  credits 

Second  Semester 

[Hampshire:  SS/NS  174 
War,  Revolution  and  Peace] 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  armed 
conflict  in  the  contemporary  world,  methods 
devised  by  the  world  community  to  prevent 
and  terminate  such  conflict.  Designed  to  in- 
crease students'  awareness  of  contemporary 
conflict  issues,  to  enhance  their  ability  to 
study  such  conflicts  and  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  search  for  effective  peacemak- 
ing strategies.  Will  focus  on  such  topics  as: 
the  legacies  of  the  Cold  War;  ethnic  and  re- 
gional conflict  in  the  Third  World;  revolution- 
ary' conflict;  amis  control  and  disarmament; 
U.N.  peacekeeping;  international  mediation 
and  conflict  resolution;  the  role  of  peace 
movements.  Will  entail  lectures  by  the  in- 
structor  and  by  invited  lecturers,  as  well  as 
periodic  discussion  sessions.  Students  will  be 
required  to  write  one  short  and  one  long  pa- 
per during  the  course  of  the  semester. 


Ahmet  Kuyas,  Assistant  Professor  ol  History 
(at  Mount  Holyoke  Under  the  Five  College 
Program) 


First  Semester 

Mount  Holyoke:  History  311 

The  Middle  East  and  World  War  I 

A  detailed  study  of  the  most  significant  event 
in  the  shaping  of  the  modern  Middle  East, 
the  course  will  focus  on:  (1)  the  local  ten- 
sions on  the  eve  of  the  war,  (2)  the  develop- 
ments during  the  hostilities  and  (3)  the  re- 
shaping of  the  Middle  East,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  imperialist  designs  and  the  claims 
of  various  nationalisms  in  the  region. 
Th  1-4  p.m. 

Amherst:  History  76f 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire 

The  course  is  a  survey  of  600  years  of  South- 
East  European  and  Middle  Eastern  history.  It 
will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  last  Middle  East- 
ern empire  with  reference  to  its  pre-Islamic 
Turkish,  Islamic  and  Byzantine  traditions.  It 
focuses  on  the  development  of  various  Otto- 
man institutions  which  constituted  the  pillars 
of  a  world  power,  and  the  background  to 
two  dozen  present-day  countries  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Two  class 
meetings  per  week. 
M  W  to  be  arranged 

Second  Semester 

UMass:  History  343 
The  Modern  Middle  East 

A  survey  of  the  modem  Middle  East,  including 
North  Africa  and  part  of  Muslim  Central  Asia. 
from  the  late  18th  century  to  the  1960s.  The 
course  focuses  on  the  political  and  ideological 
developments  under  European  pressure:  the 
process  of  imperialist  penetration,  the  soul- 
searching  provoked  by  the  challenge  of  Eu- 
rope, the  various  responses  developed  by 
Middle  Eastern  societies  and  present-day  prob- 
lems related  to  those  responses. 
To  be  arranged 

Mount  Holyoke:  History  301  (02) 
Modern  Revolution  in  Comparative 
Perspective 

The  French  Revolution  of  the  18th  century 
( 1789-1799)  and  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  the 
early  20th  century  (1919-1935)  will  serve  as 
two  specific  cases  for  exploring  historical  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  the  causes,  conse- 
quences and  meaning  of"  modern  revolutions. 
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the  significance  of  revolutionary  ideology,  the 
roles  of  revolutionary  elites  and  popular 
movements,  the  impact  of  war,  die  degree  of 
change  and  continuity  thai  result  from  revolu- 
tion and  the  establishment  ol  revolutionary 
and  anti-revolutionary  traditions  in  the  political 
culture.  Debate  and  discussion  of  a  broad  his- 
torieal  theme,  issue  or  problem  that  is  likely  to 
affect  the  world  in  which  current  students  will 
come  of  age.  Restricted  to  senior  history  ma- 
jors and  limited  to  IS  students. 
To  be  arranged 


Elizabeth  H.D.  Mazzocco,  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Italian  and  Director  of  the  Five 
College-  foreign  Language  Kesouree  Center 
(at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  under  the 
Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester 

l  Mass  Italian  514 
The  Early  Renaissance 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  early  Italian 
epic  and  the  world  of  Quattrocentro  Italian 
chivalric  myth.  Works  studied  will  include 
Pulci's  MorgantezxvS  Orlando  hniamorato  as 
well  as  other  minor  literary  works.  Topics  for 
discussion  will  include:  the  female  warrior, 
magic  and  incantations,  the  birth  of  an  Italian 
:  self,  historical  vs.  literary  chivalric  practices, 
the  ideal  knight,  the  destruction/creation  of 
chivalric  myth,  the  joust  as  game  and  war.  as 
well  as  a  class.  Students  will  write  several 
papers  and  deliver  oral  presentations.  .Ml 
work  (oral  and  written)  will  be  in  Italian. 
T  Til  2:30-3:45  pan. 

[I'Mass:  Italian  524 

Literature  of  the  High  Renaissance) 

The  course  as  a  whole  will  explore  master- 
pieces of  prose,  poetry  and  theatre  from  the 
Italian  High  Renaissance.  Selections  from  the 
works  of  Ariosto,  Castiglione,  Bembo,  della 
Case.  Maehiavelli.  Ru/ante.  Aretino. 
Michelangelo.  Yittoria  Colonna  and  Gaspara 
Stampa.  Students  will  compose  critical  c-ssavs. 
prepare  oral  presentations  and  write  a  solid 
research  paper  on  a  topic  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent and  approved  by  the  professor.  The 
students  enrolled  in  the  enriched  honors 
Colloquium  will  read  additional  selections 
dealing  with  the  Renaissance  linguistic  theo- 


ries and  treatises  .iss(  x  iated  w  nh  the  in- 
tensely c  harged  debate  surrounding  the 
questione  della  lingua  as  well  as  selections 
from  Renaissance  Italian  political  thought 
They  will  relate  these  theoretical  studies  to 
the  literary  works  already  under  disc  ussion 
and  write  an  additional  critical  analytical  pa- 
per treating  a  work  not  studied  previously 
All  work  will  be  done  in  Italian. 

Second  Semester 

[UMass  Italian  569 

19th  and  20th  Century  Italian  Theatre] 

This  course-  is  open  to  advanced  majors  or 

graduate  students.  In  addition  to  reading  the 
works  of  a  variety  of  19th  and  20th  century 

playwrights,  we  will  stage  a  number  of 
scenes  and  perhaps  even  an  enure-  play.  Au- 
thors whose  works  will  be  studied  include 
D'Annunizio,  Verga,  Pirendello.  De  Fillippo. 
Fo  and  Rame;  we  will  also  delve  into  t he- 
transition  from  theatrical  stage  to  opera  stage- 
and  follow  a  play  through  that  transition.  All 
work  will  be  done  in  Italian:  students  will 
present  oral  reports  and  write  critiques  and  a 
final  research  paper  in  addition  to  a  final. 


Ali  Mirsepassi,  Assistant  Professor  of  sociol- 
ogy (at  Hampshire  College  under  the  Five 
College  Program) 

First  Semester 

Amherst:  Sociology  42f 

Religion,  Culture  and  Social  Change  in 

the  Middle  East 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  socio- 
logical analysis  of  cultural  accommodations 
to  social  change  in  the  Middle-  East.  Ques- 
tions such  as  the  contentions  between  Is- 
lamic ideology  and  secularism  and  Islamic 
traditions  and  modernity  will  be-  examined. 
We  will  explore  different  approaches  and 
theories  about  the  historical  origins,  social 
context  and  cultural  meaning  oi  the  current 
Islamic  movement  in  the  Middle  Past.  The 
main  segment  of  the  course  involves  the-  in- 
vestigation of  the  rise-  ot  Mamie  movements 
in  four  countries  ot  the-  Middle-  East    Relation- 
ships between  socio-economic  moderniza 
lion  and  secularism  and  the-  rise  of  the-  [s- 
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lamic  politics  will  be  explored  through  a  com- 
parative study  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  Algeria  and 
Iran.  In  the  final  section  of  the  course,  we  will 
examine  the  future  social,  cultural  and  politi- 
cal trends  in  Middle  Eastern  societies.  We  will 
specifically  explore  the  prospects  for  democ- 
ratization and  development  in  the  region. 
T  Th  10:30  a.m.-12  noon 

Hampshire:  SS  235 

Societies  and  Cultures  of  the  Middle  East 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  the  historical,  social,  political  and  cultural 
dynamics  of  the  contemporary  Middle  East. 
We  will  look  at  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal contours  of  the  region.  We  will  explore 
the  culture  (languages  and  religions  as  well  as 
artistic  and  literary  forms),  political  systems 
and  economic  development,  secularism  and 
Islamic  politics  and  issues  such  as  ethnicity 
and  gender.  Throughout  the  course,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  both  the  region's  specifici- 
ties— those  defining  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish the  Middle  East  from  other  parts  of  the 
world — and  to  the  region's  internal  diversity. 
As  the  primary  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
facilitate  cross-cultural  communication  and 
understanding,  students  will  be  asked  to  inter- 
rogate their  own  assumptions  and  to  suggest 
fruitful  ways  of  encountering  the  Middle  East. 
TTh  1:30-3:30  p.m. 


nial"  framework  is  key  to  interpreting  not  only 
those  "other"  societies,  but  also  the  contempo- 
rary U.S.  and  Europe.  A  comparative  focus 
will  enable  us  to  raise  the  question  of  varia- 
tions in  both  the  contemporary  and  historical 
representations  of  the  "other." 
TTh  1:30-3  p.m. 

Mount  Holyoke:  IR  214S 

Social  Movements  and  Social  Change  in 

the  Middle  East 

This  course  will  examine  the  current  social 
movements  (Islamic  "fundamentalist,"  demo- 
cratic, women's)  in  the  Middle  East  as  re- 
sponses to  the  failure  of  secular  modernism. 
We  will  explore  different  approaches  and 
theories  about  the  historical  origins,  global 
context  and  political  implications  of  the  cur- 
rent Islamic  movements  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  will  look  at  relationships  between  eco- 
nomic modernization  and  secularism  and  the 
rise  of  the  Islamic  political  movements 
through  a  comparative  study  of  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, Algeria  and  Iran.  In  the  final  section  of 
the  course,  we  will  examine  the  future  social, 
culairal  and  political  trends  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  societies.  We  will  specifically  explore 
the  prospects  for  democratization  (including 
democratization  of  gender  relations)  in  the 
Islamic  Middle  East. 
TTh  11  a.m.-12:15  p.m. 


Second  Semester 

Hampshire:  SS  167 

Post-Colonial  Studies:  Imagining  the 

Middle  East  and  Latin  America 

This  course  looks  at  how  modern  western 
imagination  represents  other  cultures.  In  the 
process,  we  will  introduce  students  to  critical 
concepts  that  shape  current  debates  about  rep- 
resentation and  our  comprehension  of  the 
world  (modernity/post-modernity),  "First"  and 
"Third"  Worlds;  and  development/underdevel- 
opment.  We  will  examine  as  case  studies  shift- 
ing representations  of  the  Middle  East  and  Latin 
America  in  U.S.  popular  culture,  including  vi- 
sual (films,  advertising,  etc.)  and  literary  texts 
(thrillers,  spy  novels,  romance  fiction).  We  will 
consider  the  interrelationship  between  popular 
( iiltural  representations  and  the  manner  in 
wlm  li  these  two  areas  of  the  world  are  con- 
i  eptualized  in  the  a<  ademy  and  in  "high  cul- 
ture" in  general  (i.e.,  theorized,  e.g..  as 
<  rientalism,  in  the  <  ase  <  >l  the  Middle  East).  It  is 
an  assumption  <>l  the  course  that  a  "post-colo- 


J.  Michael  Rhodes,  Professor  of  Geochemis- 
try (at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  Five  College  Program) 

First  Semester 

UMass:  Geology  59 1M 
Geochemistry  of  Magmatic  Processes 

Geochemical  aspects  of  the  fonnation  and 
evolution  of  the  earth's  mantle  and  the  gen- 
eration of  crustal  rocks  through  magmatic 
processes.  Topics  will  include  cosmic  abun- 
dance and  nebula  condensation,  chemistry  of 
meteorites,  planetary  accretion,  geochronol- 
ogy,  chemical  and  isotopic  evolution  of  the 
mantle,  composition  and  evolution  of  the 
earth's  crust,  trace  element  and  isotopic  con- 
straints on  magma  genesis.  Prerequisite:  Pe- 
trology and  or  Introductory  Geochemistry. 
MTh  3:35  -5:30  p.m. 
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IMass  Geology  100 
Dynamic  Earth 

The  earth  is  a  dynamic  planet  constantly  ere 
ating  oceans  and  mountain  ranges,  and  ac- 
companied by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  a< 

tivity.   This  course  explores  the  relationship 

between  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and  plate 

tectonics,  the  hazards  that  they  produce  and 
their  impact  on  humans. 
M  \Y  F  12:20-1:10  p.m. 

Second  Semester 

•UMass:  Geology  591V 

Volcanology 

A  systemic  coverage  of  volcanic  phenomena. 

types  of  eruptions,  generation  and  emplace- 
ment of  magma,  products  ofvolcanism,  volca- 
noes and  man.  and  the  monitoring  and  pre- 
diction of  volcanic  events.  Case  studies  of  in- 
dividual volcanoes  will  be  presented  to  illus- 
trate general  principles  of  volcanology,  paying 
particular  attention  to  Hawaiian,  ocean-floor 
and  Cascade  volcanism.  Prerequisite:  Petrol- 
ogy recommended.  Enrollment  limited. 
F  1:30-3:30  p.m.;  additional  two-hour  lecture 
to  be  arranged 

'Institutional  location  of  class  will  be  varied 
depending  on  enrollment. 


Yoshinori  Sasaki,  Visiting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Japanese  (at  the  University  under  the 
Five  College  Program) 

Note:  Mr.  Sasaki's  courses  will  be  taught 
in  1994—95  by  an  instructor  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

First  Semester 

UMass:  Japan  597A 

Material  Evaluation  and  Development 

Students  will  learn  various  evaluation  criteria 
and  development  techniques  of  teaching  ma- 
terials. This  course  will  familiarize  students 
with:  pertinent  pedagogical  and  language 
learning  theories;  criteria  for  evaluating  and 
selecting  courseware;  logistics  of  material 
development.  Students  are  expected  to  con- 
duct projects  on  material  evaluation  and/or 
development. 
T  Th  2:30-3:45  p.m. 


I  Mass  Japan  326 

Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Course-  will  concentrate  on  the  reading  and 

analysis  of  literary  texts  A  Luge-  amount  of 
time  is  devoted  to  the-  understanding  ol  Japa 
nese  grammar  and  oral  practice-.  Format  in- 
cludes recitation  and  discussion   Requirements 
include-  daily  (|in//es  and  mid-term  exam.  Pre 
requisites:  [apart  246  or  equivalent. 
Lee.  TTh  9:05  a.m.;  clis.  MTWTh  L0:10a  in  . 
11:15  a.m..  12:20  p.m. 

H  Mass:  Japan  430 

Scientific  and  Technical  Japanese] 

introduction  to  the  reading,  comprehension, 

discussion  and  translation  of  scientific  and 
technical  materials  using  as  a  text:  Compre- 
hending Technical Japanese  (Daub,  Bird  & 
Inoue).  and  materials  from  other  sources  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  need  and  interest  of  the- 
class  members.  Requirements  include  class 
participation,  written  translations,  regular  quiz- 
zes. Prerequisites:  Japan  327  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

Second  Semester 

UMass:  Japan  327 

Intensive  Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Course  builds  reading  skills  through  reading  and 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  text;  builds  spoken 
fluency  by  discussion  of  the-  text .  through  oral 
drills  on  new  vocabulary  and  grammar  and 
through  occasional  use  of  video  material.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  building  vocabulary  by 
learning  kcinji.  Requirements  include  regular 
class  attendance  and  thorough  preparation  of 
assigned  materials;  weekly  quizzes  nn  vocabu- 
lary and  kanji]  oral  and  written  tests  after  each 
lesson;  take-home  tests  during  each  lesson,  mid 
term  and  final  examination.  Prerequisites:  Japan 
326  or  permission  n\  the  instructor. 
Lee.  TTh  9:05  a.m.:  dis.  M  T  W  Th  10:10  a.m.. 
11:15  a.m..  12:20  p.m. 

I I  Mass:  Japan  433 
Media  Japanese  II] 

Designed  to  help  advanced  students  improve 

their  Japanese  language  ability  in  the  field  ol 
mass-media  communication.  Major  activities 
include  reading  economy  related  newspaper 
articles,  viewing  video  segments  of  Japanese 
news  broadcasts  through  the-  SCOLA  system 
and  of  other  programs,  and  doing  some  listen 
ing  comprehension  exercises.  Prerequisites 
Japanese  i32  (Media  Japanese  1>  orpermission 
of  the  instructor. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies 


The  Five  College  Certificate  in  African  Studies 
offers  an  opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  a 
concentration  in  African  studies  as  a  comple- 
ment to  their  majors. 

Minimum  course  requirements  are  six  courses 
to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1 .  One  course  providing  an  introductory 
historical  perspective  that  surveys  the 
African  continent; 

2.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  social 
sciences; 

3.  One  course  on  Africa  in  the  fine  arts  and 
humanities; 

4.  Three  additional  courses  on  Africa,  each  in 
a  different  department,  chosen  from 
history,  the  social  sciences,  education  and 
the  fine  arts  and  humanities. 

A  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  four  requirements  is  available 
from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  from  the 
Five  College  Center. 

Other  requirements: 

1 .  Proficiency  in  a  language  other  than 
English  through  the  level  of  second  year 
in  college,  to  be  fulfilled  either  in  a 
language  indigenous  to  Africa  or  an 
official  language  in  Africa  (French, 
Portuguese  or  Arabic); 

2.  No  more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
department  may  be  counted  toward  the 
certificate; 

3.  With  the  approval  of  the  student's  African 
Studies  adviser,  two  relevant  courses  taken 
at  schools  other  than  the  five  colleges  may 
be  counted  toward  the  certificate; 

t.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course; 

5.  Students  are  en<  ouraged  to  complete  then 
program  with  a  special  studies  that  will 
integrate  and  locus  their  course  work; 

6.  Students  are  also  encouraged  to  take 


advantage  of  academic  programs  that  offer 
residence  for  a  semester  or  more  in  Africa. 

For  further  details,  consult  one  of  the  campus 
representatives: 

Amherst  College:  Reinhard  Sander,  Depart- 
ment of  Black  Studies. 

Hampshire  College:  Tsenay  Serequeberhan. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Samba  Gadjigo, 
Department  of  French. 

Smith  College:  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  Ralph 
Faulkingham,  Department  of  Anthropology; 
andJ.V.O.  Richards,  Department  of  Afro- 
American  Studies. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in 
International  Relations 


The  International  Relations  Certificate  Program 
offers  an  opportunity  for  .students  to  pursue 
an  interest  in  international  affairs  as  a  comple- 
ment to  their  majors.  The  program  provides  a 
disciplined  course  of  study  designed  to  en- 
hance the  understanding  of  the  complex  inter- 
national processes — political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  environmental — that  are  in- 
creasingly important  to  all  nations. 

The  Certificate  Program  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  courses  covering  the  following 
areas  of  study: 

1.  Introductory  world  politics; 

2.  Global  institutions  or  problems; 

3.  The  international  financial  and/or 
commercial  system; 

4.  A  modern  (post- 181 5)  history  course 
relevant  to  the  development  of 
international  systems; 

5.  Contemporary  American  foreign  policy; 

6.  A  contemporary  foreign  language  up  to  a 
proficiency  level  of  the  second  year  of 
college; 

7.  Two  courses  on  the  politics,  economy 
and  or  society  of  foreign  areas,  of  which 
one  must  involve  the  study  of  a  Third 
World  country. 


course  is  accepted  at  Smith  for  degree  credit; 
students  should  consult  with  their  advisers  as 
to  whether  particular  courses  are  acceptable 
for  Smith  and  certificate  credit. 

No  more  than  four  of  these  courses  in  any 
one  department  can  be  counted  toward  the 
certificate,  and  no  single  course  can  satisfy 
more  than  one  requirement.  Students  who 
complete  the  required  courses  with  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  (no  pass/fail  options)  will  re- 
ceive the  certificate. 

There  is  at  least  one  adviser  on  each  campus 
for  the  International  Relations  Certificate: 

Amherst  College:  William  Taubman,  Politi- 
cal Science. 

Hampshire  College:  Benjamin  Wisner,  So- 
cial Science. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  Vincent  lei  ram. 

Politics. 

Smith  College:  Elizabeth  Doherty,  Govern- 
ment; Peter  Rowe,  Government;  Gregor\ 
White,  Government. 


A  complete  list  of  the  Five  College  courses 
for  each  of  the  seven  requirements  is  avail- 
able from  the  advisers  listed  below  and  the 
Five  College  Center.  Not  every  Five-College 


University  of  Massachusetts:  Stephen  Pel/ 
History;  Eric  Einhorn,  Political  Science;  Peter 
Haas,  Political  Science;  M.J.  Peterson,  Political 
Science. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in 
Latin  American  Studies 


The  Five  College  Certificate  in  Latin  American 
Studies  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
show  an  area  of  specialization  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  in  conjunction  with  or  in  addition 
to  their  majors.  The  program  provides  a  disci- 
plined course  of  study  allowing  students  to 
draw  on  the  rich  resources  of  more  than  50 
Latin  Americanist  faculty  members  in  the  Five 
College  area  and  is  designed  to  enhance  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  complex  region 
that  comprises  contemporary  Latin  America. 

Minimum  course  requirements  (minimum  of 
three  credits  each): 

1 .  A  broadly  based  introductory  course 
providing  an  overview  of  the  social  and 
political  history  of  Latin  America  (such  as 
History  260a/26lb); 

2.  One  course  in  the  humanities,  including 
courses  focusing  on  Latin  American 
culture  from  the  pre-Columbian  period  to 
the  present  (such  as  art,  art  history,  dance, 
film,  folklore,  literature,  music,  religion, 
and  theatre); 

3.  One  course  in  the  social  sciences 
including  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  political  science,  and 
sociology,  that  offers  substantial  attention 
to  Latin  America  and/or  the  Caribbean; 

4.  An  interdisciplinary  seminar  taught  by  two 
or  more  faculty  members  representing 
two  or  more  of  the  five  colleges. 


Other  requirements: 

1 .  Proficiency  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
through  the  level  of  the  fourth  semester  of 
college  language  study.  Students  must 
take  one  of  these  languages  to  the 
intermediate  level  and/or  demonstrate  in 
an  interview  the  ability  to  conduct  a 
normal  conversation  and  read  and 
interpret  a  text. 

2.  Students  must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or 
better  in  every  course  that  qualifies  for  the 
minimum  certificate  requirement. 

At  least  three  of  the  eight  courses  must  be 
taken  either  at  another  of  the  five  colleges  or 
be  taught  by  a  faculty  member  not  of  the 
student's  own  institution. 

The  certificate  adviser  on  each  campus  is  the 
director  of  the  Latin  American  studies  pro- 
gram at  that  campus  or  another  individual 
designated  by  that  body. 
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Five  College  Certificate  in 
Middle  East  Studies 


The  Five  College  Certificate  in  Middle  East 
Studies  provides  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  complement  a  disciplinary  major  with 
multidisciplinary  studies  and  linguistic  attain- 
ments. Because  of  the  wide  range  of  courses 
available  through  the  Five  Colleges,  students 
must  design  a  program  that  will  meet  their 
intellectual,  academic  and  professional  needs 
in  conjunction  with  an  adviser  from  their 
home  institution.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
declare  intentions  and  begin  work  with  an 
adviser  during  the  sophomore  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  offered  through  each  of 
the  Five  Colleges,  students  Lire  encouraged  to 
Spend  time  in  the  Middle  East,  learning  Ara- 
bic and  other  languages  and  immersing 
themselves  in  the  culture  of  the  area.  Plans 
for  study  abroad  should  be  designed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  student's  adviser.  Courses 
from  outside  the  Five  Colleges  will  count  at 
the  discretion  of  the  student's  adviser.  Stu- 
dents must  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in 
every  course  counted  toward  the  Certificate. 

Requirements: 

1.   Knowledge  equivalent  to  at  least  two 
years  of  college-level  study  of  a  Middle 
Eastern  language,  such  as:  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Armenian. 
Requirement  may  be  fulfilled  through 
course  completion  or  by  examination. 


2.  Two  introductory  courses  providing  a 
historical  overview  of  the  medieval  (600- 
1500  A.D.)  and  modern  (1500-present) 
periods,  one  from  each  period. 

3.  Five  courses  from  the  following  categories 
Students  must  take  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  the  three  groups.  No  more  than  a 
total  of  two  courses  in  any  one  group  mav 
be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  program 
requirement. 

Group  one:  Religion/Philosophv 
Group  two:  History/Literature  Arts 
Group  three:  Social  Sciences 

A  complete  list  of  the  courses  offered  at  each 
of  the  Five  Colleges  that  qualify  for  each  of 
the  requirements  is  available  from  the  advisers 
listed  below  and  from  the  Five  College  Center 
There  is  at  least  one  adviser  in  Middle  Hast 
Studies  on  each  campus. 

Amherst  College:  Robert  Doran  orjamal  i'.lias 

Hampshire  College:  Aaron  Merman. 

Mount  Holyoke  College:  kavita  khory. 

Smith  College:  Keith  Lewinstein,  Howard 
Adelman. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  M  arv  Wilson 
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Five  College  Self-Instructional 
Language  Program 


The  Five  College  Self-Instructional  Language 
Program  affords  students  the  opportunity  to 
study  languages  that  are  not  currently  offered 
through  traditional  classroom  instruction.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  student  is 
given  a  goal  to  be  reached  by  the  semester's 
end.  The  student  works  independently  on 
his/her  home  campus  throughout  the  semes- 
ter using  a  textbook,  workbook,  audio  tapes, 
video  tapes  and  computer  programs  (various 
components  are  available  for  different  lan- 
guages). The  student  is  assigned  a  native- 
speaker  (usually  an  international  student 
from  the  home  campus)  who  serves  as  con- 
versation partner  for  one  hour  of  conversa- 
tion per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  a 
professor  of  the  target  language  is  brought  to 
campus  to  administer  a  20-30  minute  oral 
exam;  from  that  exam,  the  professor  deter- 
mines a  grade  for  the  course. 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who 
are  extremely  self-motivated  and  secure  in 
foreign  language  study.  Students  must  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  program  director; 
those  with  limited  knowledge  of  a  language 
must  schedule  a  placement  exam  the  semes- 
ter before  language  study  begins. 

In  general,  these  courses  carry  one-half  of 
the  credit  carried  by  a  traditional  language 


course,  but  there  are  contingencies  on  every 
campus.  The  program  director  can  provide 
additional  information.  These  courses  do  not 
satisfy  the  language  requirement  on  any  cam- 
pus. The  only  languages  offered  (with  the 
sole  exception  of  Korean)  are  those  not  of- 
fered in  the  classroom  situation  on  any  of  the 
five  campuses. 

The  self-instructional  language  program  is 
administered  in  the  Five  College  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Resource  Center,  102  Bartlett  Hall. 
University  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  center's 
director,  Elizabeth  H.D.  Mazzocco. 

Language  Courses  Offered  in 
1994-95 

Hindi  I.  II,  III,  IV 
Hungarian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Indonesian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Korean  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Modern  Greek  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Norwegian  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Serbo-Croatian  I,  II.  III.  IV 
Swahili  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Turkish  I,  II,  III,  IV 
Urdu  I,  II,  III,  IV 
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The  Athletic  Program 


Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.B.A.,  Director  of  Athletics 

Senior  Coaches 

Kim  Bierweit,  B.A.,  Senior  Coach  of 

Swimming  and  Diving 
Christine  Davis,  M.S.,  Senior  Coach  of  Tennis 
Bonnie  May,  M.S.,  Senior  Coach  of  Softball 

and  Volleyball 
Suzanne  Payne.  M.Ed.,  Senior  Coach  of 

Riding 


Coaches 

James  Babyak, 


M.A.,  Coach  of  Basketball  and 


Soccer 


Carla  Coffey,  M.A..  Coach  of  Cross  Country 

and  Track  and  Field 
Theresa  Collins,  M.S..  Coach  of  Skiing 
Kathy  Saltis,  B.A.,  Coach  of  Crew 
Erin  Robson.  M.S..  Coach  of  Squash 
Judy  Strong.  B.S.,  Coach  of  Field  Hockey  and 

Lacn  «se 


Staff 

Mary  E.  O'Carroll.  M.S. 
Louise  Goodrum,  M.S., 
Trainer 


Athletic  Trainer 
Assistant  Athletic 


The  athletic  program  offers  opportunities  for 
athletic  participation  to  all  students  of  the 
college,  at  the  intercollegiate,  intramural  and 
club  levels.  Students  interested  in  athletic 
instruction  should  consult  the  exercise  and 
sport  studies  department  listings  beginning 
on  page  202.  Although  Smith  does  not  offer 
athletic  scholarships,  financial  aid  is  available 
on  the  basis  of  need.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  of  Athletics, 
Ainsworth  Gymnasium,  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  MA  01063- 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  intercollegiate  program  emphasizes  the 
pursuit  of  athletic  excellence  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  competition  with  other  highly  skilled 
athletes.  There  is  opportunity  for  post-season 
play  on  a  regional  and  national  level  for  all 
teams  and  individuals  who  qualify.  Smith  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  New  England 
Women's  8  (NEW  8)  Conference  and  belongs 
to  Division  III  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  (NCAA)  and  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  (ECAC). 


In  1994-95,  the  college  will  field  the  follow- 
ing intercollegiate  teams 

Basketball.  Season:  November-March.  Prac- 
tice hours:  M  T  W  Th  F  4—6  p.m.,  James 

Babyak. 

Crew.  Season:  September-November.  Janu- 
ary-May. Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  F  4-6 
p.m.  or  6-8  a.m.  and  as  schedules  permit, 
Kathy  Saltis. 

Crosscountry.  Season:  September-Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  M  T  \Y  Th  M>  p.m.,  F 
3:30-^:30  p.m..  Carta  Coffey. 

Field  Hockey.  Season;  September— Novem- 
ber. Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  1 
3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Judy  Strong. 

Lacrosse.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  \Y  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.. 
Judy  Strong. 

Riding.  Season:  September-November,  Feb- 
ruary—May. Practice  hours:  To  be  arranged. 
Suzanne  Payne. 
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Skiing.  Season:  January-March.  Practice 
hours:  November-December,  M  T  W  Th  F  4- 
6  p.m.  Interterm:  8  a.m.^i  p.m.  February  and 
March,  to  be  arranged,  Theresa  Collins. 

Soccer.  Season:  September-November.  Prac- 
tice hours:  M  TWThF  4-6  p.m.,  James 
Babyak. 

Softball.  Season:  February-May.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m., 
Bonnie  May. 

Squash.  Season:  October-March.  Practice 
hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m., 
Erin  Robson. 

Swimming  and  Diving.  Season:  September- 
February.  Practice  hours  for  swimming:  M  W 
4-6  p.m.,  T  Th  3-5  p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.; 
practice  hours  for  diving:  MTWTh  5:45-7:30 
p.m.,  F  1-3  p.m.,  Kim  Bierwert. 

Tennis.  Season:  September-November,  Feb- 
ruary-April. Practice  hours:  MTWTh  4-6 
p.m.,  F  3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Christine  Davis. 

Track  and  Field.  Season:  Mid-November 
through  December,  preseason  conditioning; 
technique  and  strength  work.  January-May, 
indoor/outdoor  competition.  Practice  hours: 
November  through  December,  five  days  per 
week;  January-May  MTWTh  4-6  p.m.,  and 
F  3:30-5:30  p.m.,  Carla  Coffey. 

Volleyball.  Season:  September-November. 
Practice  hours:  M  T  W  Th  4-6  p.m.,  F  3:30- 
5:30  p.m.,  Bonnie  May. 


Intramural  Athletics  and 
Sport  Clubs 

The  intramural  program  is  for  all  students 
who  want  to  participate  in  a  recreational 
competitive  program  but  who  do  not  want  to 
make  the  commitment  of  time  required  by 
varsity  athletics.  The  focus  of  the  intramural 
program  is  on  interhouse  competition.  The 
34  houses  vie  with  friendly  rivalry  for  tourna- 
ment championships  in  3-on-3  basketball, 
floor  hockey,  indoor  soccer,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball  and  ultimate  Frisbee,  and  in  spe- 
cial events  such  as  a  novice  crew  regatta  (the 
Head  of  the  Paradise),  campus  runs,  inner 
tube  water  polo,  flag  football,  triathlon  and 
croquet. 

The  club  sports  are  a  group  of  independent 
clubs  under  the  guidance  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Athletic  Association.  They  are  supported 
by  dues,  fundraisers,  SGA  activities,  fee  allo- 
cations and  the  Athletic  Association.  Open  to 
Smith  students  of  any  ability  level,  club 
sports  provide  a  resource  to  learn  a  new 
sport  or  practice  a  familiar  one.  Currently, 
there  are  1 1  clubs:  Badminton,  Croquet, 
Cycling,  Fencing,  Golf,  Indoor  Soccer, 
Outing,  Riding,  Rugby,  Sailing  and  Syn- 
chronized Swimming. 


Directory 


The  Board  of 
Trustees 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  President 

Northampton.  MA 


Anne  E.  Impellizzeri  55 
V-w  York,  NY 

Harry  P.  Kamen 
New  York,  NY 

Susan  Dunn  Marshall  68 
Columbia,  SC 


Anne  Thaxton  Bass  '70 
Fort  Worth,  TX 

Bruce  D.  Benson 

Denser,  CO 

Christine  von  Wedemeyer  Beshar  53 
i    New  York,  NY 

Sarah  Szold  Boasberg  '58 

i   Washington,  D.C. 

Laura  Boydston  '94 
Redmond,  WA 

Kathleen  Hussey  Cardinal  56 

i    San  Francisco,  CA 

Carol  Thompson  Cole  '73 
i    Washington,  D.C. 

Joan  Kent  Dillon  '47 
Kansas  City,  MO 

John  L.  Eastman,  Esq. 

!    New  York,  NY 

Kamina  A.  Henderson  '93 
New  York,  NY 

Pamela  Smith  Henrikson  '62 

Cambridge,  MA 

Donald  C.  Hood,  Vice  Chair 

New  York,  NY 


Carlene  Hatchell  Miller  '65 

Claremont,  CA 

Joyce  E.  Moran  '69,  Vice  Chair 

Hoffman  Estates,  IL 

Janice  Carlson  Oresman  '55 
New  York,  NY 

John  T.  Subak 

Philadelphia,  PA 

Dennis  F.  Thompson 

Cambridge,  MA 

Kate  Belcher  Webster  '46,  Chair 
Bainbridge  Island.  WA 

Linda  Cornell  Weinstein,  '66 

Rochester,  NY 

Isabel  Brown  Wilson  '53 

Houston,  TX 

Edward  W.  Zimmerman 

New  York,  NY 


Judith  L.  Marksbury,  Secretary 

Louise  Avars  Barden  AC.  Assistant  Secretary 

Ruth  Constantine,  Chief  Financial  Officer 
and  Treasurer 
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The  Board  of 
Counselors 

Susan  Komroff  Cohen  '62 
Riverside,  CT 

Friends  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Committee 

Gina  Joseph  Collins  '75 
Springfield,  MA 
Multicultural  Committee 

Carolyn  Tucker  Couch  76 

New  York,  NY 
Theatre  Committee 

Paula  Deitz  '59 

New  York,  NY 

Friends  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Committee 

Rosemary  Wilcox  Dickerson  '51 

Holland,  MI 
Chair 

Eileen  R.  Driscoll  '49 

Cincinnati,  OH 

Campus  School  Committee 

Kathleen  Barnes  Grant  '75 
Lake  Oswego,  OR 
Residence  Life  Committee 

Mary  Shaw  Newman  '50 

Lincoln  Center,  MA 

Friends  of  the  Smith  College  Libraries 

Sue  Welsh  Reed  '58 

Cambridge,  MA 
Museum  Committee 

Deborah  Sosland-Edelman  '80 

Leaw<  >od,  KS 

( Ihapel  Committee 

Jenette  Harvey  Wheeler  '64 

Ardmore,  PA 

Health  Services  Committee 


Faculty 


Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 
President  and  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  B.Litt.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  (1975) 

Jill  Ker  Conway,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  Ed.D., 

L.H.D. 

President  Emeritus  (1989) 

Miguel  Zapata  y  Torres,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature  (1957) 

Jeanne  Seigneur  Guiet,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  (1961) 

Bianca  del  Vecchio,  Diploma  di  Magistero 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  (1963) 

Florence  Marie  Ryder,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physical 

Education  (1965) 

Margaret  Storrs  Grierson,  Ph.D. 
College  Archivist  Emeritus  (1965) 

Charles  Jarvis  Hill,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1966) 

Virginia  Corwin  Brautigam,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Charles  N.  Clark  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Religion  and  Biblical  Literature  (1966) 

Elizabeth  Sanders  Hobbs,  Sc.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1967) 

Kenneth  E.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1967) 


Esther  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Hon.) 
MyraM.  Sampson  Professor  Emeritus  i?i  the 
Biological  Sciences  ( 1968) 


nenti 
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Helen  Muchnic,  Ph.D. 

Helen  and  Laura  Shedd  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Russian  Language  and  Literature <  il)(>c->>  and 

Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Elinor  Van  Dorn  Smith.  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 

(1969) 

Dorothy  Carolin  Bacon,  Ph.D. 
Robert  A   Woods  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Economics  ( 1970) 

Neal  Henry  McCoy.  Ph.D. 

Gates  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

(1970) 

Helen  Evangeline  Rees,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Child 

Study  I L971) 

Anne  Gasool,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 

Language  and  Literature  1 1971) 

William  IP.  Campbell 
Horticulturist  Emeritus  (1971) 

Alice  Ambrose  Lazerowitz,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 
Sophia  and  Austin  Smith  Professor  Emeritus 
of Philosophy (1972) 

Marshall  Schalk,  Ph.D. 

Professor  I:  merit  us  of Geology  (1972)  and 

Sophia  Smith  Fellow 

Paul  Douglas  Davis,  B.S.  in  C.E. 
Superintendent  Emeritus  of  Buildings  and 

Grounds  (1972) 

Helen  Whitcomb  Randall,  Ph.D. 

List  her  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature (1973) 

Elizabeth  Dorothy  Robinton,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Biological  Sciences 
(1973) 

Natalija  Kuprijanow,  Lehrerdiplom 
Lecturer  Emeritus  of  Russian  Language  and 
Literature  ( 1974) 


Vera  A.  Joseph,  M  I ) 

College  Physk  ian  Emeritus  I  iirs» 

Charlotte  Hackstaff'  Fitch,  AM 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  and  speech 
•  1976) 

Helen  Benham  Bishop,  A.B. 
Registrar  Emeritus  <  1976 1 

Florence  Isabel  Macdonald,  AH    AM 

(Hon.) 

Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

(1976) 

Edith  Kern,  Ph.D. 

Doris  Silbert  Professor  Emeritus  in  the 
Humanities  (Comparative  Literature)  I  1977) 

Phyllis  Williams  Lehmann,  Ph.D..  Litt.D., 

D.F.A.  (Hon.).  L.H.D. 

William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

(1978) 

George  Stone  Durham,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry*  ( 1978) 

Jean  Lambert,  Lie.  es  L.,  D.E.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1978) 

Helen  Louise  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students  Emeritus  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Physical  Education  (1979) 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
(1981) 

Mary  DeWolf  Albro,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Career  Development 

Office  (1981) 

Betty  Baum,  M.S.S. 

Student  Counselor  Emeritus < 1981 1 

Dilmanjohn  Doland,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychology  ( 1982 1 

John  H.  Detmold,  A  IV 

Director  Emeritus  of  Development  I  L982  » 


Theodora  Sohst  Brooks,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  I  L974) 


Dorothy  Edmonds 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  Centers  1982  I 


Charles  DeBruler,  B.S. 

Business  Manager  Emeritus  ( 1974) 


Vernon  Gotwals,  A.B.,  M.F.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  I  198  1 1 
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Dorothy  Stahl,  B.Mus..  Diploma 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  <  1984) 

Rosalind  Shaffer  deMille,  M.A. 
Prof essor Emeritus  ofDancei  1984  I 

Robert  Lee  Ellis,  MBA. 
Treasurer  Emeritus  ( 1984) 

Robert  Torsten  Petersson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (  lc^> 


Richard  P.  Wilbur,  A.M. 
Poet  Emeritus  (1986) 

Adrienne  Auerswald,  A.M. 

Iva  Dee  I  Halt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music 
(1987) 

Louis  Cohn-Haft,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History  ( 1987) 

William  Edward  Hatch,  M.A. 

Prof  essor  Emeritus  of  Theatre  { 1987) 


Andree  Demay,  Agregee  de  PUniversite 
Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 
Literature  <  lc)s^> 


Paul  Pickrel,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 

Literature  (1987) 


Rita  May  Benson,  M.S. 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Exercise  and 

Sports  Studies  \  L985) 


Sten  Harold  Stenson,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  (1987) 


Herman  Edelberg,  M.D. 

.  issociate  Physician  Emeritus  ( 1985) 

Helen  Krich  Chinoy,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Theater  ( 1986) 

Kenneth  Amor  Connelly  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  ( 1986) 

George  Edward  Dimockjr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures  (  1986) 

Frank  H.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  Language  and  Literature  ( 1986) 

Charles  Henderson  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures  ( 1 9<s<  i  I 

James  Holderbaum,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  <  1986) 

B.  Elizabeth  Horner,  Ph.D. 

\lvra  M  Sampson  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  Sciem  esi  1 98<  i  I 

Jess  J.  Josephs.  I'h  I  ) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  <  L986) 

Robert  Martin  Miller,  M    Mus.,  Lie.  de 

'  -  >n<  en 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Musu  I  L986) 


Klemens  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 

(1987) 

H.  William  Gilbert,  MBA. 
Business  Manager  Emeritus  (1987 1 

Charles  Chetham,  Ph.D. 

Director  Emeritus  of  the  Smith  College 

Museum  of  Art  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art 

(1988) 

Henry  Kung,  B.A. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chinese  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Lucile  Martineau,  M.A.,  M.S.W. 

Lecturer  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literature  (1988) 

Margherita  Silvi  Dinale,  Dottore  in  Lettere 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
Literature  ( 1989) 

William  Hoover  Van  Voris,  Ph.D. 
Professor  /-merit  us  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  i  1989) 

Anne  F.  Keppler,  A.B. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Financial  Aid  ( 1989) 

Joan  E.  Morgenthau,  Ml). 

College  Physu  ian  Emeritus,  Director  Emeritus 

if  Health  Services^  1989) 


Emeriti 


Director*      3~1 


David  Andrew  Haskell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological  Sciences 

(1990) 


Josephine  Ix>uise  Ott.  I'M  I ) 

Professor  Emeritus  of  French  Language  and 

Literatures  L992) 


Nelly  Schargo  Hoyt,  PhD 

Achilles  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  I  199< '  I 

lole  Fiorillo  Magri.  Dottore  in  Lingue  e 
Letterature  Straniere 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  Language  and 
literature  (1990) 

Patricia  C.  Olmsted,  A.H. 

Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Sophomore  Class  and 

Associate  Dean  Emeritus  for  Intercollegiate 

Study  i  199m 

Lorna  R.  Blake,  B.A. 

Director  Emeritus  of  Admission  1 1991) 

Jean  Higgins,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature  (1991) 


Lory  \X  allfisch 

Ira  Dee  lliatt  Professor  Emeritus  of  Musk 

( 1902) 

Paul  Richer  Evans,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Music  I  1993 1 

Robert  Mitchell  Haddad.  Ph.D. 
Sophia  Smith  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
and  Prof essor  Emeritus  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature  (  1993) 

Stanley  Rothman.  Ph.D. 

Mary  Huggins  (ramble  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Government  i  1993) 

Willy  Schumann,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  German  Language  and 

Literature  (1993) 


Joan  Hatch  Lennox.  M.S.S.W.,  M.F.A. 
Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
(1991) 


Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer,  Ph.D. 
Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  Language  and  Literatures  1993) 


Caryl  Miriam  Newhof,  M.S. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Exercise  and  Sport 

Studies  (199D 

Charles  Langer  Robertson,  Ph.D. 

Prof  essor  Emeritus  of  Government  ( 1991) 


Leo  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 

List  her  (loud  man  Dunn  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Government  <  1991  > 


J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  PhD 

Professor  Em  en t  us  ofPsychologyi  1994 » 

Lois  Ann  Hartman,  PhD 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Smith  College  School  for 
Social  Work  and  Elizabeth  Mailing  Treuhaft 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Smith  College  School 
for  Social  Work  (199  p 


!   Joan  Maxwell  Bramwell,  MA. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  (1992) 

Gemze  de  Lappe 

Artist  in  Residence  Emeritus.  Dance 

Department <  1992) 

Stanley  Maurice  Elkins,  Ph.D. 

Syudenham  Clark  Parson  Professor  Emeritus 

\    of History  (1992) 

Lawrence  A.  Fink,  Ed.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  and  Child 

Study  (1992) 


W.  Bruce  Hawkins,  Ph.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics  1 1992) 
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Professors 

Martha  A.  Ackelsberg 

Professor  of  Government  and  of  Women 's 

Studies 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Addelson 

Mary  Huggins  Gamble  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.  Indiana  University,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Joan  Afferica 

L.  Clark  Seelye  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Barnard  College,  M.A.  Radcliffe  College, 

Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Michael  O.  Albertson 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Michigan  State  University,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  Aldrich 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Middlebury  College,  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Texas. 

Robert  T.  Averitt 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sylvia  Dlugasch 
Bauman  Professor  in  American  Studies 
B.A.  North  Texas  State  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Texas. 

David  R.  Ball 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
and  of  Comparative  Literature 
B.A.  Brandeis  University,  Lie.  es  L.,  Docteur 
en  Litterature  Generale  et  Comparee, 
University  of  Paris. 

Maria  Nemcova  Banerjee 

Professor  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat,  College  Marie  de  France, 
Montreal,  M.A.  Universite  de  Montreal,  Ph.D. 
1  Iarvard  University. 

Randall  Bartlett 

Prof essor  of  Economics 

A.B  ( >c< idental  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 


Donald  C.  Baumer 
Prof  essor  of  Government 
B.A.  ( )hio  l  niversity,  M.A. 
!  fniversity 


Leonard  Berkman 

A  n  tie  Hesseltine  Hoyt  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  Columbia  College,  M.F.A.,  D.F.A.  Yale 
University. 

Mary  Ellen  Birkett 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 
University. 

Peter  Anthony  Bloom 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susan  C.  Bourque 

Esther  Booth  Wiley  Professor  of  Government 
and  Dean  for  Academic  Development 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

John  B.  Brady 

Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S.  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Robert  Buchele 

Professor  of  Economics 
B.S.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
M.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Ann  Moss  Burger 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  in  Geology 

A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.  Indiana 

University. 

H.  Robert  Burger 

Achilles  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Yale  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Indiana 

University. 

Carl  John  Burk 

Gates  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Miami  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  North  Carolina. 

Hugh  L.  Burns,  Jr. 

Director  of  Educational  Software  and 
Technology 

James  Joseph  Callahan 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Marist  College.  Ph.D.  New  York 
i  [niversity. 


Ph.D.  Ohio  State 


Professors 
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Phyllis  Joan  Cassidy 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Alice  Rodrigues  Clemente 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  of 

Comparative  Literature 

AH..  M.A..  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

David  Warren  Cohen 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  M.S.. 

Ph.D.  l  fniversity  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  M.  Connolly 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the 

/■'acuity 

B.A.  Fordham  College,  M.A.  Oxford 

University.  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

FayeJ.  Crosby 
Professor  of  Psychology 
AH.  Wheaton  College,  Ph.D.  Boston 
,    University. 

H.  Allen  Curran 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.  Washington  and  Lee  University,  M.S., 

Ph.D.  I  fniversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

Bruce  Theodore  Dahlberg 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Syracuse  I  fniversity,  M.Div.  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University. 

Jill  G.  de  Villiers 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Psychology 
B.Sc.  Reading  University,  England,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Peter  A.  de  Villiers 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Rhodes  University,  South  Africa,  B.A. 

Oxford  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Piotr  Decowski 

Professor  of  Physics 

M.Sc,  Ph.D.  University  of  Warsaw. 

Marie-Jose  Madeleine  Delage 
Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Bordeaux,  Lie.  es  L..  D.E.S.,  Docteur  en 
Histoire,  University  of  Paris. 


Thomas  Sieger  Derr,  Jr. 
Prof essor  of  Religion  and  Biblu  at  Literature 
A  IV  l  larvard  College,  M  Di\    I  nion 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
l  fniversity. 

Donna  Robinson  Divine 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Brandeis  University,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

l  fniversity. 

Karl  Paul  Donfried 

Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  literature 
A.B.  Columbia  College.  B.D.  Harvard 
University,  S.T.M.  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Dr.  Theol.  University  of 
Heidelberg. 

Raymond  A.  Ducharme.  Jr. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study  and 

Director  of  the  Campus  School 

B.A.  Colby  College,  M.A.,  Ed. I).  Columbia 

University. 


Suzan  Edwards 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

B.A.  Dartmouth  College,  M.S. 

University  of  Hawaii. 


Ph.D. 


Suzannah  F.  Fabing 

Director  of  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 

and  Lecturer  in  Art 

A.B.  Wellesley  College,  M.F.A.  Harvard 

University. 

Kenneth  Edward  Fearn 

Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.  Roosevelt  University,  Mus.M. 

Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

George  Morrison  Fleck 

Professor  of  Chemist ry 

B.S.  Yale  University,  Ph.D.  University  ol 

Wisconsin. 

Dean  Scott  Flower 

Prof  essor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan.  Ph.D.  Stanford 
I  fniversity 

Sue  J.  M.  Freeman 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  Rutgers  University,  M.S..  Ph.D. 
I  fniversitv  of  Wisconsin. 
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Randy  O.  Frost 

/  }f  ■<  )fi  '.s.s  <  >>■(>//  \; )  'chology 

B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas 

Daniel  K.  Gardner 

Professor  of  History 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Myron  Peretz  Glazer 

Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  M.A.  Rutgers 

University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Steven  Martin  Goldstein 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Tufts  College,  M.A.  Fletcher  School  of 

Law  and  Diplomacy,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Philip  Green 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M.P.A.,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University. 

Justina  Winston  Gregory 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages  and 

Literatures 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Elizabeth  Wanning  Harries 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Comparative  Literature 

A.B.  Vassar  College,  M.A.T.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Robert  Hauck 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Government 

Andree  Hayum 

Kennedy  Professor  in  Renaissance  Studies 

Kenneth  Paul  Hellman 

/ '/  ■<  >/(  >ss<  >r  of  Chem  istry 

A.B.  Drew  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Michigan 

State  I  fniversity. 

James  M.  Henle 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  Erickson  Hopkins 

Prof essor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Wellesley  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 


Daniel  Horowitz 

Professor  of  American  Studies  and  of  History 
B.A.  Yale  College,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Helen  Lefkowitz  Horowitz 

Professor  of  History  and  of  American  Studies 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University. 

D.  Dennis  Hudson 

Professor  of  World  Religions 

B.A.,  M.A.  Oberlin  College,  Ph.D.  Claremont 

Graduate  School. 

Jefferson  Hunter 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  B.A.  University  of 
Bristol,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Seymour  William  Itzkoff 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  University  of  Hartford,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 
Columbia  University. 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  M.D. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  College  Physician 

Monica  Jakuc 

Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  M.S.  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

James  H.  Johnson 

Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University. 

Ann  Rosalind  Jones 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn  Professor  of 

Comparative  Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

M.A.  Columbia  University,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Lawrence  Alexander  Joseph 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Roger  T.  Kaufman 

Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Erna  Berndt  Kelley 

Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Murray  James  Kiteley 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Philosophy 

HA.  M.A.,  PhD  I  niveisity  ol  Minnesota 

Jot  dyne  Kolb 

Prof essor  of  German  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Frederick  Leonard 

Prof  essor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  MA.  Miami  University,  Ph.D.  University 

<>l  Michigan. 

Jaroslaw  Volodymyr  Leshko 

Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Phil..  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Robert  G.  Li  nek 

Pn  f  'ssor  <  rfChem  istry  • 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Lester  K.  Little 

Dwight  u   Morrow  Prof  essor  of  History 

A.B.  Dartmouth  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  I  niversitv . 


Joan  E.  Morgenthau 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psyn  hology 
B  \  \  assar  College,  Ml ).  ( Columbia 
I  niversitj 

Cynthia  Taft  Morris 

Charles  \  Clark  Professor  of  Economic  s 
B.A.  Vassar  College,  \I  Sc.  London  School  oi 
Economics,  Phi )  Vale  (  niversity 

Francis  Murphy 

Prof  essor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  American  International  College,  M.A. 
University  of  Connecticut,  Ph.D.  Harvard 
University,  I.itt.l).  (Hon.)  American 
International  College 

Philipp  Otto  Naegele 

William  R  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Queens  College.  M.F.A..  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Howard  Allen  Nenner 

Prof  essor  of  History 

B.A.  Queens  College,  LL.B.  Columbia 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 


Thomas  Hastings  Lowry 

Pn  f essor  ( f  Chemistry  ■ 

A.B.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

I  niversitv. 

Ronald  Russell  Macdonald 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

B.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 


Robert  M.  Newton 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  M.A.  state 
I  niversitv  of  New  York  at  Binghamton.  Ph.D. 
University  of  Massachusetts 

Herb  Nickles 

Director  of  Information  Systems 


Alan  L.  Marvelli 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study. 

Director  of  the  Smith  College-Clarke  School 

for  the  Deaf  Teacher  Education  Program  and 

Director  of  Graduate  Study 

B.S.  Bridgewater  State  College,  MFD.  Smith 

College.  Fd.D.  University  of  Massachusetts  at 

Amherst. 

Robert  B.  Merritt 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas. 

Chester  J.  Michalik 
Professor  of  Art 

B.S.  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  M.F.A. 
Boston  I  iiiversity. 


Gary  L.  Niswonger 

Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Miami  University,  M.Ed.  Ohio  University, 

M.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

Elliot  Melville  Offner 
Andrew  U".  Mellon  Professor  in  the 
Humanities  (Art)  and  Printer  to  the  College 
B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  Yak-  University. 

Margaret  Anderson  Olivo 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences  and  Dean  of 

the  Senior  Class 

B.A.  Augustana  College.  Ph.D.  Stanford 

University. 

Richard  Francis  Olivo 
Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
A.B.  Columbia  I  niversity,  A  \l  .  Ph.D. 
Harvard  I  fniversity. 
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William  Allan  Oram 

Prof essor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B  V  Yale  College,  B.A.  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Joseph  O'Rourke 

SpencerT.  andAnn  U".  ()/ in  Professor  of 
Computer  Science 

B.S.  St.  Joseph's  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Douglas  Lane  Patey 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Hamilton  College,  MA.  (Philosophy), 
M.A.  (English),  Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  Christopher  Perera 

Elsie  Irwin  Sweeney  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  A.M.  Harvard  University. 

Dwight  Pogue 

Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  M.S.  Kansas  State  College,  M.F.A. 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Jeanne  A.  Powell 

Elsie  Damon  Simonds  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

A.B.  Pembroke  in  Brown  University,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard 

Director  of  Libraries 

B.A.  University  of  Maryland,  M.A.  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison,  M.A.  Library  Science 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison. 

Alfonso  Procaccini 

Professor  of  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Rider  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  LJniversity. 

Peter  Benedict  Pufall 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B  \  Saint  Benedict's  College,  Ph.D.  Catholic 

University  of  America. 

Quentin  Quesnell 

Roe  Straut  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
M.A..  S.T.L.  Saint  Louis  l  niversity,  S.S.D. 
Pontifu  .il  Biblical  Institute,  Rome. 

Charles  Eric  Reeves 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
B  \  Williams  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


Philip  D.  Reid 

Louise  C.  Harrington  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Eastern  Michigan  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Missouri,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold 

Director  of  the  Career  Derelopment  Office 

and  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology 

B.A.  Hood  College,  M.Ed.,  C.A.G.S..  Ed.D. 

Northeastern  Universin . 

Donald  Baldwin  Reutener,  Jr. 

Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ohio  State 

University. 

Marylin  Martin  Rhie 

Jessie  Wells  Post  Professor  of  Art  and  Professor 

of  East  Asian  Studies 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago. 

Donald  Leonard  Robinson 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.Div.  Union 

Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Peter  Isaac  Rose 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology 

A.B.  Syracuse  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Stuart  Rosenfeld 

Professor  of  Chemistry  • 

B.A.  Colby  College,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Peter  Niles  Rowe 

Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  American 

University,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Alan  N.  Rudnitsky 

Professor  of  Education  and  Child  Study 

B.S.  Drexel  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University 

James  J.  Sacre 

Doris  Silhert  Professor  in  the  Humanities 
(French  Language  and  Literature) 
Baccalaureat,  Ecole  Normale,  Parthenay, 
CAP    (    \  1    V.  C.E.I.G.  Universite  de  Caen, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Boston  College. 
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Neal  H.  Salisbury 

Prof  essor  of  History 

B  \    M  A  .  Ph  I)  i  niversity  <>t  California  al 

Los  Angeles. 

Gjertrud  Schnackenberg 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling  Visiting  Poet 

Marilyn  Schuster 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 

and  of  Women  s  Studies 

B  \    Mills  College.  M.Phil..  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Stylianos  P.  Scordilis 
Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
\.H.  Princeton  University,  Ph.D.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Helen  E.  Searing 

Alice  Pratt  Brown  Professor  of  Art 

H\  Vassar  College,  Certificate,  University  of 

Copenhagen,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Mariorie  Lee  Senechal 
Louise  Wolff Kahn  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  University  of  Chicago,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

John  Porter  Sessions 

Professor  of  Music 

Mus.M.  Catholic  University. 

Richard  Jonathan  Sherr 
Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Columbia  University.  M.F.A.,  Ph.D. 
Princeton  University. 

Donald  Steven  Siegel 

Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College.  M.S.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Larry  Silver 

Kennedy  Professor  in  Renaissance  Studies 

Harold  Lawrence  Skulsky 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  literature 

A.B  Columbia  University,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Malcolm  BE.  Smith 

Professor  of  I  %  ih  >st  ph  \ ' 

D.A.  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Ph.D.  Cornell 


I  ni\crsit\  .|  1 ) 
Berkeley. 


I  niversift  <  >t  (  alifornia  at 


Ruth  Ames  Solie 
Professor  of  Music 

\  B   smith  College.  \I  A 
Chicago. 


Ph  1 )  1  niversitN  <>t 


Elizabeth  V.  Spelman 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  \\  omen 's  studies 
B.A.  Welleslev  College.  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins 
l  fniversit) 

Melvin  S.  Steinberg 

Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  MS   I  niversity  of  North  Carolina.  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 


Joachim  W.  Stieber 
Professor  of  History 
A.B.  Princeton  University, 
University. 


M.A.,  Ph.D.  Yale 


Lawrence  Stone 

William  Allan  Neilson  Prof  essor  (History) 

Robert  Teghtsoonian 

Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Toronto.  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Stephen  G.  Tilley 

Myra  A.  Sampson  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S..  Ph.D. 

I  [niversity  of  Michigan. 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B..  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Tyrrell 

Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.S.  Simmons  College.  M.S..  Ph.D.  University 

of  Michigan. 

Taitetsu  Unno 

Jill  Ker  Conway  Professor  of  Religion  and  Past 

Asian  Studies 

B.A.  University  ol  California  at  Berkeley, 

M.A..  Ph.D.  University  of  Tokyo 

Hans  Rudolf  Vaget 

Helen  and  Laura  Shedd  Professor  of  German 

Language  and  literature  and  Professor  of 

Comparative  literature 

Magister.  University  of  Tubingen,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 
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Susan  R.  Van  Dyne 

Professor  of  Women  s  Studies  and  of  English 
Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia, 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Frances  Cooper  Volkmann 

Harold  Edward  and.Elsa  Siipola  Israel 
Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Brown  University,  D.Sc.  (Hon.)  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Susan  Kay  Waltner 

Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  Occidental  College,  M.S.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

Patricia  Weed 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Middlebury  College, 
Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Donald  Franklin  Wheelock 

Professor  of  Music 

A.B.  Union  College,  M.Mus.  Yale  School  of 

Music. 

Brian  White 

Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Wales. 

Richard  E.  White 

/  'r<  fessor  of  Astronomy 

B.S.  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University 

R.  Jackson  Wilson 

Sydenham  Clark  Parsons  Professor  of  History 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

William  Petrie  Wittig 

Professor  of  Music 

B  Mus..  M.Mus.  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

B.  Ann  Wright 

Dean  of  Enrollment 

B.A.,  MA..  Ph.D.  University  oi  Rochester. 

Malgorzata  Xielinska-Pfabe 

Sophia  Smith  Professor  of  Physics 

MS<    i  niversity  o\  Warsaw,  Ph.D.  Institute  of 

Nu<  lear  Research,  Warsaw. 


Andrew  Zimbalist 

Robert  A.  Woods  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Harvard  University. 

Associate  Professors 

Howard  Adelman 

Associate  Professor  of  Jewish  Studies  and 
Director  ofthefewish  Studies  Program 
B.A.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  Ph.D.  Brandeis 
University. 

Frederique  Apffel-Marglin 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Brandeis  University. 

Raphael  Atlas 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Oberlin  College,  M.Phil..  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Merrie  Bergmann 

Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B.A.  Douglass  College,  M.S.  Wright  State 
University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 

David  Bickar 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  Reed  College,  Ph.D.  Duke  University. 

Fletcher  A.  Blanchard 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Scott  A.  Bradbury 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Amherst  College,  B.A.,  M.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford  University,  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Barbara  Brehm-Curtis 

Associate  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Spoil 

Studies 

B.A.  Duke  University,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Richard  T.  Briggs 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.  College  of  Wooster,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Kansas. 
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Jane  Bryden 

.  [ssoi  iate  Prof essor  of  Music 

B.M.,  MM.  New  England  Conservatory 

A.  Lee  Burns 

.  [ssociate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A  .  M  S  .  Ml  A   I  niversity  of  Iowa 

J.  Patrick Coby 

Associate  Prof  essor  of  Government 

B.  A  .  M.A..  Ph.D.  University  of  Dallas. 

Nora  F.  Crow 

.  [ssociate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A. IV  Stanford  University,  A.M..  Ph.D.  Harvard 

I  fniversity. 


Craig  M    Felton 

Assoi  mtc  Professor  of  Art 

B  \  Mint  Vincenl  College,  MA.  Ph  1) 

I  niversity  ol  Pittsburgh. 

Martinc  Gantrel 

.  [ssot  uitc  Professor  ofFreru  h  Language  and 

literature 

^gregee  de  I'l  fniversite,  Docteur  de 

Troisieme  Cycle  en  Ljtterature  Francaise,  La 

Sorbonne,  Paris,  France. 

Michael  Gorra 

.  Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Amherst  College,  Ph.D.  .Stanford 

University . 


Charles  Mann  Cutler,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

B.A.  Williams  College,  MA..  Ph.D.  University 

of  Michigan. 

Yvonne  Daniel 

Associate  Professor  of  Dance 

B.A.  California  State.  M.A.  Mills  College.  M.A., 

Ph.D.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

R.  Craig  Davis 

.  [ssociate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  M.A. 

University  of  Wales.  Ph.D.  University  of 

Virginia. 

Kglal  Doss-Quinby 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

HA  state  I  fniversity  of  New  York  at  Stony 

Brook.  M.A..  Ph.D.  New  York  University. 


Gertraud  Gutzmann 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Middlebury  College.  Ph.D. 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Deborah  Haas-Wilson 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Director  of  the  Program  in  Public  Policy 
B.A.  University  ol  Michigan,  M.A.  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Katherine  Taylor  Halvorsen 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.  University  of  Michigan.  M.Ed.  Boston 
University,  M.S.  University  of  Washington. 
D.Sc.  Han  aid  School  of  Public  Health. 

Virginia  Hayssen 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

B.A.  Pomona  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
I  fniversit\ 


Nalini  Easwar 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc.,  M.Sc.  University  of  Bombay,  India. 

M.S..  Ph.D.  I  niversity  ol  Pittsburgh. 


Susan  Heideman 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B  I  A.  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts 

M.F.A.  Indiana  I  fniversitt 


Karen  Smith  Kmerson 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Luther  College.  M.M.  University  of 

Illinois. 

Richard  Fantasia 

Ass<  Kiate  Pr<  fessor  <  >fs<  >ci<  >l<  >gy 
B.s.  Upsala  College.  Ms.  state  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Ph.D.  University  n\ 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 


John  D.  Helrweg 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 

MA  Stanford  l  niversity,  PhD  l  niversity  of 
California  at  Berkeley 

Janet  Lyman  Hill 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  oberlin  College  Conservatory,  B.S. 

Juilliard  School  of  Musk.  M.A  University  of 

Vermont 
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Caroline  Houser 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Mills  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Catherine  E.  Hutchison 

Associate  Deem  for  International  Study 

Carolyn  Jacobs 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American 
Studies  and  Associate  Professor  in  the  School 
for  Social  Work 

B.A.  Sacramento  State  University,  Ph.D. 
Brandeis  University. 

Donald  Joralemon 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.  Oberlin  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 

of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Marina  Kaplan 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

and  of  Latin  American  Studies 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Tulane 

University. 

Barbara  A.  Kellum 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.  University  of  Southern  California, 

A.M.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Gillian  Kendall 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.  Stanford  University. 


Joseph  George  McVeigh 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  La  Salle  College,  M.A..  Ph.D.  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Patricia  Y.  Miller 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle, 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ph.D. 
Northwestern  University. 

Richard  Millington 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 

Walter  Morris-Hale 

Associate  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
M.A.  University  of  Stockholm,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Geneva. 

Donna  Kiyo  Nagata 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

A.M.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign. 

Thalia  Alexandra  Pandiri 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures  and  of  Comparative 

Literature 

A.B.  City  College  of  New  York,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 


Ann  Leone 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown 

University. 

Thomas  S.  Litwin 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Science  Center 
B.A.  Hartwick  College,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
I  [Diversity. 

Deborah  Lubar 

Assoi  iate  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  (  )berlin  College,  M.F.A.  Rutgers 

I  fniversity. 


Philip  K.  Peake 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Carleton  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 

Paulette  Peckol 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  Ph.D.  Duke 
University. 

Karen  Pfeifer 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton, 
Ph.D.  American  University. 


Nola  Reinhardt 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
A.B.  University  of  Connecticut,  M.A., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Ph.D. 
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Thomas  A.  Riddell 

Associate  Prof essor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of 

the  First-Year  Class 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  M  A  .  PhD. 

American  I  fniversit) . 

Denise  Rochat 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

BA  Southeastern  Massachusetts  I  riiversity, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman 

Director  of  the  Ada  Comstock  Scholars 

Program 

AH.  Radcliffe  College. 

Elizabeth  Savoca 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

HA.  Douglass  College  of  Rutgers  University, 

M.A..  I'h.l).  I  riiversity  of  California  at 

Berkeley. 

Sharon  Cadman  Seelig 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.  Carleton  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University 

Margaret  L.  Shook 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

A.H.  Smith  College.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley. 

Nancy  J.  Shumate 

Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.  Indiana  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Han  arc! 

University. 


Cynthia  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-,  \meru  an  Studies 
B.A.  Spelman  College,  MPh.,  Ph.D.  Vale 
I  riiversity. 

Charles  P.  Staelin 

.  [ssociate  Professor  ofEconomu  s 

B.A.,  M.S..  Ph.D.  University  ol  Mulligan. 

Nancy  Saporta  Sternbach 

Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

and  of  Women  s  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  M.A. 

Middlebury  College,  Madrid.  Ph.D.  University 

of  Arizona. 

Dominique  F.  Thiebaut 
Associate  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Diplome  d'Etudes  Universitaires  Generales 
(DEUG),  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie  Curie. 
Paris  VI,  France;  Maitrise  es  Sciences,  Institut 
d'lnformatique,  Universite  Pierre  et  Marie 
Curie;  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

John  Van  Buskirk 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  The  Eastman  School  of  Music,  M.M.  The 

Juilliard  School. 

Janie  Vanpee 

Associate  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.  Yale 

University. 

Doreen  A.  Weinberger 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Ph.D. 

University  of  Arizona. 


Patricia  L.  Sipe 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  Union  College,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 
University. 


Steven  A.  Williams 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of  California  at 
Da\  is. 


Patricia  Lyn  Skarda 

Associate  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Sweet  Briar  College,  Texas  Tech 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  Texas  at 

Austin. 

Catherine  H.  Smith 

Associate  Professor  of  Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.  University  of 

Virginia.  M.F.A.  University  of  Texas. 


Louis  Wilson 

Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
B.A.  California  State  University,  M.A..  Ph.D. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Alexander  Woronzoft-Dashkoff 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

MA.,  Ph.D.  I  ni\  ersity  e>(  Southern  California 
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Dennis  T.  Yasutomo 

.  1  vv  >cuitc  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.,  M.A.  San  Francisco  State  University, 

M.A.,  M.Phil..  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Carol  Zaleski 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 


Giovanna  T.  Bellesia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 

Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill,  Dottore  in  Lingue  e  Letterature  Straniere, 

I.U.L.M.,  Milano. 

Ernest  J.  Benz 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto. 


Igor  Zelljadt 

Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 

Literature 

M.A.  Yale  University. 

Margaret  Skiles  Zelljadt 

Associate  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  A.M.  Indiana 

University,  Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts 

at  Amherst. 

Ann  Zulawski 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  of  Latin 

American  Studies 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  M.S. 

Bank  Street  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Columbia 

University. 

Assistant  Professors 

Brenda  Allen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Lincoln  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Howard 

1  fniversity. 

Martha  Armstrong 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Rhode  Island  School 

of  Design. 

Pau  Atela 

.  \ssistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Licencindo  en  Mathematieas,  University  of 
Barcelona,  Ph.D.  Boston  University. 

Phillip  Baldwin 

.  \\\isi(ii/i  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  M.F.A.  Yale 

I  niversit)  V  liool  <>l  Drama. 


Nalini  Bhushan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Stella  Maris  College,  Madras  University, 

M.A.,  M.Phil.  Madras  Christian  College, 

Madras  University,  India,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Rodger  Blum 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dance 

M.F.A.  University  of  California  at  Irvine. 

Stefan  Bodnarenko 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.  Columbia  University,  M.Phil,  Ph.D.  City 

University  of  New  York. 

Alan  Bornbusch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.A.  Williams  College,  Ph.D.  Duke 
University. 

Anna  Botta 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 

Laurea,  Universita  di  Torino,  Ph.D.  University 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Nancy  Mason  Bradbury 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.A.  Boston  College. 

Ph.D.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Cynthia  Browning 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.  Bennington  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Brigitte  Buettner 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
Mail  rise,  Universite  de  Paris-X  Nanterre, 
Ph.D.  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences 
Sociales,  Paris. 
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Robert  Bufalini 

Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.  Indiana  I  niversity,  M.A.  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Ph.D.  Brown  University 

Susan  Clark 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  Rockford  College,  MA.  Emerson 

College,  Ph.D.  Tufts  University. 

Rosetta  Marantz  Cohen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.F.A.  Columbia 

University,  M.Ed.,  Fd.D.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia. 

Norman  Cowie 

\  isiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Film/Video  (at 
the  I  'niversity  of  Massachusetts  under  the  Five 
College  Program ) 

John  Davis 

Assist  cni  t  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  M.A..  M.Phil..  Ph.D. 

Columbia  University. 

Michael  Dettelbach 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Harvard  College.  Ph.D.  University  of 

Cambridge,  U.K. 

Elizabeth  Doherty 

Assistant  Professor  of  Govern  men  t 

B.A.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

Lois  C.  Dubin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

D.C.S.,  B.A.  McGill  University.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Harvard  University. 

Ley  la  Ezdinli 

Assistant  Professor  of  French  Language  and 

literature 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

Nathanael  A.  Fortune 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
|    B.A.  Swarthmore  College,  Ph.D.  Boston 
University. 


Velma  Garcia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B  \  Smith  College,  MA.  M.Phil  .  Ph  1  >.  Yale 

( fniversity 

Roxanne  Gentilcore 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classic  al  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Victoria  College.  University  of  Toronto, 
Ph.D.  Boston  University. 

Howard  Gold 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

B.A.  McGill  University,  M.A..  M.Phil.,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University. 

Benjamin  J.  Greenstein 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester.  M.S..  Ph.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 

Nancy  Grote 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Smith  College,  M.Ecl.  Tufts  University, 

M.S.W.,  Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Ruth  Haas 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  Swarthmore  College.  M.S..  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Kenneth  Hafertepe 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  Studies 
B.A.  Georgetown  University,  M.A..  Ph.D. 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Takao  Hagiwara 

Assistant  Pmfessor  of  Past  Asian  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.  Sophia  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  British  Columbia. 

Andrea  Hairston 

Assistant  Professor  OJ 'Theatre 

A.B.  Smith  College,  A.M.  Brown  University 

Maria  Estela  Harretche 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese' 

B.A.  Taller  de  [nvestigaciones  Dramaticas,  La 

Plata  (Argentina).  M.A..  Ph.D.  University  oi 
California  at  Da\  is. 

Mary  Harrington 

Assistant  Pn  fcss<  >r  ( >// sychi >h  >gy 

B.Sc.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.A. 

University  of  Toronto,  PhD  Dalhousie 

University. 
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Ann  C.  Hennessey 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Goucher  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Emory 

l  fniversity. 

Jamie  Hubbard 

Yehan  Numata  Lecturer  in  Buddhist  Studies 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature) 
B.A.  Webster  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Maki  Hirano  Hubbard 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

B.A.  Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  F.  Jackson 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Georgetown  University,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Stanford  University. 


Deborah  Linderman 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  of  Film  Studies 
A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.  Columbia 
University,  Ph.D.  Brown  University. 

Richard  Lim 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 

Christopher  M.  Lupke 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 
and  Literatures 

A.B.  Grinnell  College,  M.A.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cornell  University. 

Mahnaz  Mahdavi 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  N.I.O.C.  College  of  Accounting  and 

Finance,  M.A.  Eastern  Michigan  University. 


Ellen  Kaplan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton,  M.F.A.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

Carla  Claire  Kirkwood 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 

B.A.  San  Diego  State  University,  M.F.A. 

University  of  Leeds,  England. 

Reyes  Lazaro 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
B.A.  Universidad  de  Deusto,  Spain,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Susan  Levin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  Ph.D.  Stanford 
University. 

Keith  Allen  Lewinstein 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  of  Religion 
and  Biblical  Literature 
A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton  University. 


Betty  Ann  McGuire 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  M.S., 
Ph.D.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Moore 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.  Cornell  University,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Harvard 

University. 

Grant  Russell  Moss 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and  Organist  to 
the  College 

B.Mus.  University  of  Nebraska,  M.M.,  M.M.A. 
D.M.A.  Yale  University. 

Ageliki  Nicolopoulou 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Child 

Study 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Ph.D. 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Sharon  M.  Palmer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  California,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Northwestern  University. 


Dana  Leibsohn 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  M.A.  University  of 
Colorado,  Ph.D.  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 


Cornelia  Pearsall 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Yale  University. 

Mary  Philpott 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 
A.B.  Albertus  Magnus  College,  M.A.  Trenton 
State  College,  Ph.D.  Rutgers  University. 
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Angeles  J.  Placer 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

MA.,  Mi. I).  Cornell  l  niversity. 

Sandra  Rhoades 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  Clarkson  University,  M.Ed.  St.  Lawrence 

l  niversity,  M.S.  University  of  Vennont,  Ph.D. 

l  niversity  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Roos 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
B.S.  Waynesburg  College,  M.S..  M.C.S. 
University  ol  Illinois.  Ph.D.  Pennsylvania 
state  l  fniversity. 


Luanda  Thayer 

.  \ssistant  Professor  oj  Musu  and  Director  of 

Choral  Music 

B.M.  I  niversity  ol  Massachusetts,  M  M 

Indiana  I  niversity 

Luan  Troxel 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
A.B.  Northwestern  I  niversity,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Petra  Nicole  Turovvski 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

S.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Ph.D.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Ranu  Samantrai 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and 

Literature 

Ah.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Michigan. 

Margaret  Sarkissian 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  King's  College.  I  fniversity  of  London. 

M.M.,  Ph.D.   University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign. 

Nancy  Schertler 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre 
B.A.  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

Gail  E.  Scordilis 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 

Sciences 

Christine  M.  Shelton 
,   Assistant  Professor  of  Exercise  and  Sport 
Studies 

B.S.  Madison  College,  M.S.James  Madison 
I  niversity. 

Sunka  Simon 

Assistant  Professor  of  German  Language  and 

Literature 

MA.  University  of  Hamburg,  Ph.D.  The  Johns 

I  lopkins  l  fniversity. 

Marc  W.  Steinberg 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B..  M.A.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan. 

Ileana  Streinu 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Ph.D.  Rutgers  University. 


Gregory  White 

Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
A.B.  Lafayette  College,  M.A.  University  of 
Delaware.  M.A..  Ph.D.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Nancy  Whittier 

Assist  c  mtPn  >f  'ss(  >r  of Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Ohio  Male  University. 

Teresa  Yu 

Assistant  Professor  of  East  Asian  Languages 

and  Literatures 

B.A.  University  of  Hong  Kong,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  British  Columbia. 

Instructors 

Ravina  Aggarwal 

Instructor  i>i  Anthropology 

B.A.  University  of  Bombay,  M.S.  Purdue 

University. 

Ann  Arnett  Ferguson 

Instructor  in  Afro-American  studies 
B.A.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
M.S.  lTniversit\  ot  (  >regon,  Eugene. 

Alice  Hearst 

Instructor  in  Government 

B.A.  Idaho  State  University,  M.A.  Cornell 

University.  J.I).  I  niversity  ot  Washington  Law 

School. 

Annabel  Prins 
Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S    Springfield  College.  M.S.  Smith  College. 
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Vera  Shevzov 

Instructor  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A..  M.Phil.  Yale  University,  M.Div.  St. 
Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary-. 

Lecturers 

Julio  Alves 

Adjunct  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 

Literature 

Thomas  Travis  Arny 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Haverford  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Arizona. 

Nicole  Ball 

lecturer  in  French  Language  and  Literature 
C.A.P.E.S.  de  Lettres  Modernes. 

Wendy  Battin 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Cornell  University,  M.A.  University  of 
Washington. 

Silvia  Berger-Pakman 

Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Jerry  Bevington 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Ann  Edwards  Boutelle 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
M.A.  University  of  Saint  Andrews,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
New  York  University. 

John  Bracey 

Lecturer  in  Afro-American  Studies 

Brendajo  Bright 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

Lale  Aka  Burk 

Lecturer  and  Laboratory  Supervisor  in 

Chemistry 

A.B.  The  American  College  for  Girls,  Istanbul, 

A  \1   Smith  College,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Carl  Caivano 

/c(  turer  in  Art 

B  I   \  Syra<  use  I  niversity,  M.F.A.  University 

o!  Mass.K  husetts. 


Christine  Cano 

Lecturer  in  French  Language  and  Literature 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  M.Phil.  Yale 

University. 

Debra  L.  Carney 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.,  M.F.A.  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth  E.  Carr 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
and  Catholic  Chaplain 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Southern  California, 
Ph.D.  Graduate  Theology  Union,  Berkeley. 

Jim  Coleman 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz, 

M.F.A.  University  of  Utah. 

Holly  Davis 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Wittenberg  University,  M.A.  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

Robert  Chapin  Davis 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and 
Literature  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures 
B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Ph.D.  Stanford  University. 

Tom  R.  Dennis 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

Princeton  University. 

William  A.  Dent 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Suzanne  Dunlap 

Lecturer  in  Music 

Kirby  Farrell 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 

Lawrence  Fine 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Barbara  Fink 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Hubert  Flesher 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B  V  Pomona  College,  M.A.,  M.Div.  Yale 
University. 
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Paul  Flight 

Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.  Hartt  School  ol  Music,  I  niversity  ol 

Hartford,  MM.  Temple  University. 


Susan  (i.  Kleinmann 

Ace  turer  m  Astronomy 

B.A.  Trinity  College,  M.S..  Ph.D.  Rice 

i  niversity. 


Terese  Freedman 

Lecturer  in  Dana- 

B.A.  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

John  Gibson 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.F.A.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  M.F.A. 

Yale  University. 

Maureen  Gillespie 

Lecturer  in  French  language  unci  Literature 
B.S.  Cook  College,  Rutgers  I  University,  M.A. 
MiddleburY  College. 

George  S.  Greenstein 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Stanford  University,  Ph.D.  Yale 

I  fniversity. 

Fran  White  Hagstrom 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 

Edward  Robert  Harrison 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Fellow,  Institute  of  Physics,  England;  Fellow, 

Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Heidi  Joan-Marie  Holder 

Lecturer  in  English  Language  unci  Literature 

Robert  Ellis  Hosmer,  Jr. 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross.  M.A. 
(Religion  and  Biblical  Literature)  Smith 
College.   M.A.  (English),  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

Noriko  Iikura  Gross 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 


William  Michael  Irvine 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
B.A.  Pomona  College,  M.A. 
I  fniversity. 

Alice  Grier  Jarrard 

Lecturer  in  Art 


Richard  S.  Joslin 

Lecturer  in  Art 

A.B.,  M.Arch.  Harvard  University. 


Ph.D.  I  Ian  aid 


John  Kwan 

lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S.  Utah  Slate  I  niversity,  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technol<  >g\ 

Joan  Landes 

Lecturer  in  History  and  Government 

Mary  Helen  Laprade 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences 

A.B.  Wilson  College,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Radcliffe 

College. 

Young-Hee  Lee 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

Ph.D.  University  of  Hawaii. 

Kenneth  Lipitz 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Daphne  Lowell 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Tufts  University,  M.F.A.  University  of 

Utah. 

Elena  Maclachlan 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  Douglass  College.  Rutgers  University, 
M.A.  Boston  College.  Ph.D.  University  of 
Connecticut. 

Sherry  Marker 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Radcliffe  College.  M.A.  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley 

Frederick  J.  McGinness 

Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  University  of  Detroit.  M..V.  Ph.D. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Ifeanyi  Menkiti 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

G.W.  Mercier 

Lecturer  in  Theatre 

B.A.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  M.F.A 

Yale  UniversitA  Graduate  School  of  Drama. 
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Mark  Montgomery 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.A.  Montclair  State  College,  M.A.  University 

of  Delaware,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Richard  H.  Munson 

Lecturer  in  Biological  Sciences  and  Director 

of  the  Botanic  Gardens 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Cornell 

University. 

Mary  Murphy 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  M.A.T.  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Rebecca  Nordstrom 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Antioch  College,  M.F.A.  Smith  College. 

Gordon  L.  Noseworthy 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Child  Study 
B.A.  McGill  University,  M.Ed.  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Ed.D.  Moray 
House  College  of  Education,  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Nylen 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Bucknell,  M.B.A.  Wharton  School. 

Ana  Teresa  Ortiz 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

B.A.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Marc  Pachter 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies 

A.B.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

John  Pemberton 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

Vittoria  Offredi  Poletto 

Lecturer  in  Italian  Language  and  Literature 
B.A.  University  of  Birmingham,  England. 

Beth  Powell 

Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Offu  e  of  College  Events  and  Summer 
Programs 

A.B.  Smith  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Massac  In isc -its  at  Amherst. 

Irene  Powell 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Economu  s 

B.S.  Universit\  <  >f  Delaware.  M.S..  Ph.D. 
University  <  >t  Wisconsin. 


Read  Predmore 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Gloria  Prosper-Sanchez 

Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Dinah  Ribard 

Visiting  Lecturer  from  the  Ecole  Normale  in 

Paris 

Agregee  de  l'Universite,  Sorbonne,  Paris. 

France. 

Marjorie  Richardson 

Lecturer  in  American  Studies  and  Assistant 
Dean  for  Minority  Affairs 
B.A.,  M.A.  Adelphi  University. 

Stanley  Rothman 

Lecturer  in  Government 

B.S.S.  City  College  of  New  York.  A.M.  Brown 

University,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Sachiko  Sakai 

Lecturer  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 

Literatures 

B.A.  Hokkaido  University,  Japan. 

Peter  Schloerb 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  Hamilton  College.  Ph.D.  California 

Institute  of  Technology. 

Katherine  Schneider 

Lecturer  in  Art 

B.A.  Yale  University,  M.F.A.  Indiana 

University. 

Stephen  E.  Schneider 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Peggy  Schwartz 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,  M.A.  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Betsy  Shally-Jensen 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology 

B.A.  Vassar  College,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Princeton 

University. 

Rhonda  Singer 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut. 

Michael  F.  Skrutskie 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 


Lecturers  Instructional  Support  Personnel 
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Ronald  L  Snell 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.  University  of  Kansas,  ma..  Ph  D. 

I  niversit\  of  Texas 

Sten  Harold  Stenson 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 

A.B.,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University. 

Ernestine  Stieber 

Lecturer  in  German  Language  and  Literature 

A.B..  MA.  Smith  College. 

Gretchen  Stiers 

Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  DePauw  University,  M.A.  University  of 

Massachusetts. 


Andrea  Watkins 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

B.A.  Brigham  Young  I  niversity,  M.A  George 

Washington  University,  Ph.D.  Union  oi 

Experimenting  Colleges  and  I  niversities, 

Union  Graduate  School. 

Martin  D.  Weinberg 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Leo  Weinstein 

Lecturer  in  Government 

A.B.  Brooklyn  College.  M.A..  Ph.D.  University 

of  Chicago. 

Justin  West 

Lecturer  in  Film  Studies 


Stephen  E.  Strom 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.A.,  A.M..  Ph.D.  Harvard  University. 

Nicomedes  Suarez  Araiiz 
Lecturer  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
i  B.A.  University  of  Tampa,  M.A.  Utah  State 
University.  Ph.D.  Ohio  University. 

Eugene  Tademaru 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

B.S..  Ms  University  of  Illinois.  Ph.D. 

Uni\  ersity  of  Chicago. 

Richard  Todd 

Visiting  Writer  in  American  Studies 

B.A.  Amherst  College. 

Keiko  Ueda,  B.A. 

lecturer  and  Assistant  in  East  Asian 

Languages  and  Literatures 

B.A.  Hosei  University,  Tokyo. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom 

Lecturer  i>i  Astronomy 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Janet  Van  Blerkom 

Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Ph.D.  University  of  Colorado. 

Elizabeth  Gallaher  von  Klemperer 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
A.B.  Smith  College.  MA.,  Ph.D.  Radcliffe 
College. 


Wendy  Woodson 

Lecturer  in  Dance 

Catherine  Woronzoff-Dashkoff 

Lecturer  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Baccalaureat  es  Lettres,  Lycee  Francaise  de 
Vienne,  Austria,  A.B.  Smith  College 

Keiko  Yokota  Carter 

Lecturer  i)i  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 


Judith  S.  Young 

Lecturer  in  Astronomy 
A.B.  Harvard  College,  M.S. 
of  Minnesota. 


Ph.D.  University 


Philip  Zaleski 

Lecturer  in  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature 
B.A.  Wesleyan  University 

Instructional  Support 
Personnel 

Martha  Batten,  M.Ed. 

Practice  'Peaching  Supervisor 
Department  of  Education  and  Child  Stuck 

Richard  E.  Morel 

Research  Associate  in  Chemistry 

Casey  Ravenhurst,  PhD 
Research  Associate  in  Geology 

Marylynn  Salmon,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History 
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Instructional  Support  Personnel 


Mary-  Flesher,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  History  of  the  Sciences 

Janice  Moulton,  Ph.D. 
Research  Associate  in  Philosophy 

Roberta  Collard,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Tahereh  Rahmani,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 


Diane  Cherkerzian,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 

Study 

Irene  D.  Gruenfeld,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 

Alison  M.  Marvelli,  A.B. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 
Study 


George  M.  Robinson,  Ph.D. 
Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Martha  Teghtsoonian,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Psychology 

Benjamin  Braude,  Ph.D. 

Research  Associate  in  Religion  and  Biblical 

Literature 

Kathleen  Weigand 

Research  Associate  in  Sociology 


Gabrielle  L.  Stevens,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Education  and  Child 

Study 

John  Drew,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Gretchen  Haase,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Melissa  Hart,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Graham  R.  Kent,  M.Sc. 

Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 


Sarah  Hurst,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Virginia  White,  M.A. 

Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry 


Vikki  Lenhart,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Molly  Jahnige  Robinson,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  the  Social  Sciences 


Stacy  McWilliams,  B.S. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Julius  Robinson,  B.S. 

Principal  Pianist,  Dance  Departtnent 


Adrienne  Shibles,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 


Min  Pan,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  East  Asian  Languages  and 
Literatures 

David  Palmer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  in  Statistics,  Psychology1  Department 

Christina  Belaoussoff,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Jesse  L.  Lang,  B.S. 
Tea<  hing  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 

Robert  McMaster,  B.A.,  M.S.T. 

Teat  hing  Fellow  in  Biological  Sciences 


Kristin  Straub,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Exercise  and  Sport  Studies 

Melissa  Goldsmith 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 

Aiko  Nomura  La  vine 

Teaching  Pel  loir  in  Music 

Leslie  Thayer  Piper 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Music 


Elizabeth  S.  Bell,  B.A. 

Teaching  Fellou  in  Education  and  Child 

Study 


Administration 
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Administration 

Office  of  the  President  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees 

Mary  Maples  Dunn,  Ph.D. 

President 

Judith  L.  Marksbury,  B.Ed. 
Secretary  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars 
Program 

Eleanor  B.  Rothman,  A.B. 
Director 

Marjorie  S.  Southworth,  B.A. 
Associate  Director 

Office  of  Admission 

B.  Ann  Wright,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  Enrollment 

Nanci  Tessier,  M.Ed. 
Director 

Sidonia  M.  Dalby,  M.Ed. 
Susan  J.  Lewandowski,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Directors 

Office  of  Advancement 
Services 

Kathryn  K.  Flynn,  A.B. 
Director 

Office  of  Affirmative  Action 

Director  of  Affirmative  Action  and  Assistant 
to  the  President 
To  he  announced 

The  Athletic  Department 

Lynn  Oberbillig,  M.A.,  MBA 
Director 


Campus  Security 

Sharon  A.  Rust,  B.A. 
/  Hret  tor 

Career  Development  Office 

Barbara  B.  Reinhold,  Ed.D. 
Director 

Richard  Loebl,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Director  for  Administration 

Jane  Sommer,  J.D. 

Associate  Director  for  Programs  and 

Resources 

Center  for  Academic 
Development 

Marian  Macdonald,  MA. 

Director 


The  Chapel 


Hubert  Louis  Flesher,  M.A.,  M.Div. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel  and  Protestant  Chaplain 

Rabbi  Yechiael  Elias  Lander,  B.H.L.,  MA. 

Jewish  Chaplain 

Elizabeth  E.  Carr,  Ph.D. 
Catholic  Chaplain 

The  Clark  Science  Center 

Thomas  S.  Litwin,  Ph.D. 
Director 

Office  of  College  Relations 

Mary  B.  Reutener,  A.B. 
Director 

John  G.  Eue,  MA. 
Director  of  Publications 

Stacey  Schmeidel,  B  V 

Media  Relations  Director 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College 

Ann  M.  Burger,  MA. 
Dean  of  the  College 
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Administration 


Nancy  E.  Asai,  MA. 

Associate  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Margaret  Olivo,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Sen  ior  Clt  iss 

Mary  Philpott,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes 

Tom  Riddell,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  First- Year  Class 

Catherine  Hutchison,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Dean  for  International  Study 

Hrayr  C.  Tamzarian,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Dean  for  Student  Affairs  and 

International  Students 

Sarah  Neill,  M.Ed. 
Residence  Life  Coordinator 

Marjorie  Richardson,  MA. 

Assistant  Dean  for  Minority  Affairs 

Meredith  L.  Farnum,  M.Ed. 
Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty 

John  Connolly,  Ph.D. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Susan  Bourque,  Ph.D. 

Dea  nfor  Academ  ic  Development 

Office  of  Development 

Charlotte  B.  Heartt,  A.B. 
Director 

Cam  Morin  Kelly,  A.B. 

Director  of  Deferred  Gifts  and  Bequests 

I  )ircctor  of  Major  Gifts 
To  be  announced 

JohnT.  Risley,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Corporations  and  Foundations 

Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Myra  Baas  Smith,  MA. 
Diret  tor 


Susan  J.  Stano,  M.A. 
Associate  Director 


Five  College  Cooperation 

Lorna  M.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 
Five  College  Coordinator 

Jackie  Pritzen,  M.A. 

Associate  Coordinator  for  Academic 

Programs 

Office  of  Graduate  Study 

Alan  L.  Marvelli,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Health  Services 

Leslie  R.  Jaffe,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Director  of  Health 

Services 

Pamela  McCarthy,  M.S.W. 
Associate  Director 

Elaine  Longley,  B.S.N. 
Coordinator  of  Nursing  Services 

Office  of  Information  Systems 

Herbert  Nickles,  M.A. 
Director 

Kimberly  Petelle  Butz,  B.S. 

Director,  Administrative  Software  Systems 

and  Technology 

R.  Cheryl  Donaldson 

Director,  Office  Systems  and  Operations 
Support 

Hugh  Burns,  Ph.D. 

Director,  Fducational  Software  and 

Technology 


Office  of  Institutional 
Research 

Diane  O.  Cuneo,  Ph.D. 
Director 
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The  Libraries 

Sarah  M.  Pritchard,  MA.  MA  I  S 
Director  of  Libraries 

(Christine  Hannon.  MBA.  M.L.S 
Coordinator  of  Public  Services 

James  Montgomery.  \I  S 
Coordinator  of  Technical  Services 

Amanda  Bowen,  M.A.,  M.L.I.S. 
Art  Librarian 

David  R.  Vikre,  M.A.L.S. 

Director  of  the  Nonprint  Resources  Center 

MarieneWong,  M.S.LS. 
Librarian,  Werner  Josten  Library 

Sherill  Redmon,  Ph.D 

Head  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Collection 

Margery  Sly,  M.A.,  M.S. 
College  Archivist 


Charles  Loire  Johnson,  MBA. 
Assot  uitc  Treasurer 

Anthony  M.  Symanski.  M.B.A 

Controller 

Paul  M.  Garvey,  A. A. 

Director  of  Residence  and  Dining  Services 

William  R.  Brandt,  MBA. 

Director  of  Physical  riant 

Richard  H.  Munson,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 

Janice  A.  Keefe,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Human  Resources 

The  Smith  College  Campus 
School 

Raymond  A.  Ducharmejr.,  Ed.D. 
Director 


Rocco  Piccininojr.,  M.S.LS. 
Science  Librarian 

The  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art 

SuzannahJ.  Fabing,  B.A. 
Director  and  Chief  Curator 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

Patricia  A.  O'Neil,  B.A. 
Registrar 

Smith  Management  Program 

Gaynelle  Weiss,  MBA. 
Director 

Office  of  College  Events  and 
Summer  Programs 

Anne  E.  Powell,  Ph.D. 
Director 


Office  of  the  Treasurer 

Ruth  H.  Constantine,  MBA 

Chief  Financial  Officer 
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Standing 
Committees  1994-95 

Elected  Committees 

Academic  Freedom  Committee 

Karl  Donfried  (1997);  Fred  Leonard  (1996); 
Petra  Turowski  (1995). 

Advisory  Committee  on  Faculty 
Appointments 

David  Ball  (1995);  Randall  Bartlett  (1996); 
Richard  Briggs  (1997);  Suzan  Edwards  (1997); 
William  Oram  (1996);  Peter  Rose  (1995); 
Faculty  Council  Representative  (non-voting): 
Martha  Ackelsberg. 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 

Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Chair  (John  Connolly); 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Class,  non-voting 
(Margaret  Olivo);  Fletcher  Blanchard  (1995); 
Peter  Bloom  (1996);  Joseph  O'Rourke  (1996); 
Thalia  Pandiri  (1995);  Karen  Pfeifer  (1997); 
Sharon  Seelig  (1995);  Louis  Wilson  (1997); 
Dennis  Yasutomo  (1996);  Faculty  Council 
Representative  (non-voting):  Kenneth 
Hellman. 

Committee  on  College  Planning  and 
Resources 

President,  Chair  (Mary  Maples  Dunn);  two 
Trustees;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  Qohn 
Connolly);  Dean  for  Academic  Development 
(Susan  Bourque);  Dean  of  the  College  (Ann 
Burger);  Dean  of  Enrollment  (B.  Ann  Wright); 
Treasurer  or  Associate  Treasurer;  Director  of 
Development  (Charlotte  Heartt);  President  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  (Susan  Dunn 
Marshall);  Faculty  Council  (Martha 
Ackelsberg,  Donald  Baumer,  Kenneth 
Hellman,  Richard  Sherr,  Andrew  Zimbalist); 
President  of  the  Student  Government 
Assoc  iation  (Kate  Connelly);  Past  President  of 
the  Junior  (lass  (Caroline  Chan);  President  of 
the  Junior  ( lass  (Amy  Kim);  Chair  of  the 
Board  ol  Trustees,  ex  officio  (Kate  Webster). 

Committee  on  Community  Policy 

Howard  Adelman  <  l()<)(>>;  Alice  Hearst  (1997); 
Dennis  Hudson  I  I(>()S):  Frederique  Apflel- 
Marglm  (1995);  Paulette  Peckol  I  1997); 


Faculty  Council  Representative  (non-voting): 
Donald  Baumer;  Dean  of  the  College  (Ann 
M.  Burger);  Director  of  Affirmative  Action; 
three  students  (Kate  Connelly,  President  of 
the  Student  Government  Association;  Janice 
Lee,  Vice  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association;  Eliza  Shulman, 
Head  of  House  Presidents);  three  staff 
members  (one  each:  administrative  support, 
administrative,  service). 

Committee  on  Faculty 
Compensation  and  Development 

Dean  for  Academic  Development,  Chair 
(Susan  Bourque)  (non-voting);  Jane  Bryden 
(1997);  Nalini  Easwar  (1997);  Howard  Gold 
(1995);  Mahnaz  Mahdavi  (1995);  Howard 
Nenner  (1995);  Faculty  Council 
Representative  (non- voting):  Andrew 
Zimbalist. 

Faculty  Council 

Martha  Ackelsberg  (1997);  Donald  Baumer 
(1996);  Kenneth  Hellman  (1997);  Richard 
Sherr,  Chair  (1995);  Andrew  Zimbalist  (1995). 

Committee  on  Grievance 

Scott  Bradbury  (1996);  Lois  Dubin  ( 1996): 
Richard  Millington  ( 1996);  Eric  Reeves  (1995); 
Carol  Zaleski  (1995).  Alternates:  Rosetta 
Cohen  (1995);  Michael  Gorra  (1995). 

Committee  on  the  Library 

Craig  Davis  (1996);  Helen  Horowitz  (1997); 
Eric  Reeves  (1995);  Stylianos  Scordilis  (1996); 
Elizabeth  Spelman  (1996);  two  students; 
Director  of  Libraries  (Sarah  Pritchard);  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  (John  Connolly)  (non-voting). 

Committee  on  Tenure  and 
Promotion 

President,  Chair  (Maiy  Maples  Dunn);  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  (John  Connolly);  Donna  Divine 
(1997);  Ann  Jones  I  1997);  Lester  Little  (  1995); 
Malgorzata  Pfabe  ( L995);  Philip  Reid  ( L995); 
Alternate;  David  Ball  (1995). 
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Abbreviations  and  symbols,  explanation  of, 

92-93 
Absence,  leaves  of,  87-88 
Absence  from  classes,  87 
Academic  achievements,  prizes  and  awards, 

53-59 
Academic  calendar,  2-3 
Academic  course  load,  81 
Academic  credit,  84-86 
Academic  Development,  Center  for,  45 
Academic  Honor  Code,  17 
Academic  program,  13-25 
Academic  records,  disclosure  of,  87 
Academic  rules  and  procedures,  81-88 
Academic  societies,  54 
Academic  standing,  86-87 
Accelerated  course  programs,  17-18 
Accreditation,  iv 
Ada  Comstock  Scholars  Program,  18 

admission,  80 

fees  and  expenses,  61-66 

financial  aid,  71-72 

grading  options,  84-85 
Adding  or  dropping  courses,  82-83 
Administration  directory,  391-393 
Admission,  75-80 

graduate  study,  27-28 

international  students,  27-28,  33 

undergraduate  study,  75 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  80 

advanced  placement  credit,  78,  85 

application  fee,  62 

deadline  dates,  77 

entrance  tests,  76 

health  form,  47 

interview,  78 

international  students,  79 

secondary  school  preparation,  75-76 

transfer  applicants,  ^(J 
Admission,  to  courses  requiring  special 

permission,  81-82 
Advanced  placement,  78.  85 

toward  requirements,  85 
Aik.iiH  ed  standing.  76,  85 
Ad\  ising,  16-17 

<  areer,   t6-47 


engineering,  16 

minor  advisers,  16 

prelaw,  17 

premajor  and  major  advisers,  16 

premedical  and  prehealth  professions, 
17,  139 
African  studies,  Five  College  certificate  in, 

360 
Afro-American  studies,  94-97 
Age  of  majority,  87 
Ainsworth/Scott  Gymnasiums,  45-46 

hours,  46 
Air  Force  ROTC,  73-74 
Alumnae 

networking,  46-47 

support,  72 
Alumnae  Association 

officers,  395 
Alumnae  Gymnasium,  6,  42 
American  College  Testing  Program,  76 
American  Collegiate  Consortium,  23 
American  studies,  98-101 

diploma  in,  33 
Amherst  College 

cooperative  program  with,  19,  24,  42 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24-25 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  27,  33 
Ancient  studies,  102 
Anthropology,  103-107 
Application  for  admission 

graduate  study,  27-28 

nondegree  studies,  33-34 

undergraduate  study,  76-77 
Archaeology,  108-109 
Architecture  and  landscape  architecture 

courses.  .See Art. 
Army  ROTC,  73-74 
Art,  110-122 
Art  Library,  43 

hours,  43 
Art  museum,  43 

hours,  43 
Assistantships,  graduate,  37-38 
Associated  Kyoto  Program,  23 
Astronomy,  123-127 
Athletic  facilities,  »5-46 
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Athletic  fields,    n 

Athletic  program.  46,  365-366 

See  also  Exercise  and  sport  studies. 
Athletics,  46,  365-366 
Auditing 

community:  nonmatriculated  students, 
IS.  82  ' 

tees  tor  nonmatriculated  students,  64 

matriculated  students.  <S2 
Awards.  55-59 

Bachelor  of  arts  degree,  81 
Bacteriology.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Berenson  Dance  Studio,  44 
Biblical  literature.  .See  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Biochemistry,  128-129 
Biological  sciences,  130—139 

masters  degree,  29 
Black  colleges,  study  at,  24 
Board  of  counselors,  368 
Board  of  trustees,  367 
Boathouse,  46 
Botanic  gardens,  43 
Botany.  .See  Biological  sciences. 
Bowdoin,  stuck  at,  24 
Burton  Hall,  6,  42 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  6 

Calendar,  academic,  2-3 

Campus  jobs,  72 

Career  counseling,  46-47 

Career  Development  Office,  46-47 

Career  resource  library,  47 

Catholic  chaplain.  48 

Center  for  Academic  Development,  45 

Center  for  Foreign  Languages  and  Cultures, 

44 

hours,  44 
i  Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  27,  33 
Changes  in  course  registration 

graduate.  38-39 

undergraduate.  82-83 
Chaplains,  48 
Chemical  engineering.  190 
Chemistry,  140-143 
Chemistry  lab  fee,  64 

Child  study.  .See  Education  and  child  study. 
Chinese    Sec  East  Asian  studies. 
Churches,  i8 
Civil  engineering.  190 
Clark  Science  Center.   ii-a3 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  31 
Class  schedule  chart,  inside  back  cover 
Classical  languages  and  literatures.  U-4-147 
College  Archives,  »1— 12 
College  Board  tests,  75 


College  physician.   t~ 
College-  Scholarship  Service,  70 
Committees.  394 
Comparative  literature.  148-153 
Computer  engineering.  190 
Computer  facilities,  45 
Computer  science,  154-158 
Confidentiality 

of  medical  records,  47 

of  student  records,  87 
Connecticut  College,  study  at,  24 
Consortial  Study  Abroad  Programs,  23-24 
Continuation  fee,  64 
Continuing  education.  See  Ada 

Comstock  Scholars  Program; 

nonmatriculated  students. 
Contractual  limitations.  66 
Conway,  Jill  Ker,  8,  368 
Cooperative  programs  with  other  institu- 
tions, 19 
Cordoba,  study  abroad,  23 
Counselors,  board  of,  368 
Counseling 

career,  46-47 

personal,  47 

religious,  48 
Course  enrollments.  Five  College,  83-84 

summary,  49 
Course  load,  81 
Course  numbers,  key  to,  92 
Course  programs 

accelerated,  17-18 

honors.  19 

independent  study,  19,  82 

regular,  13-16,  81 

Smith  Scholars,  20 
Course  registration,  38-39,  82-83 
Courses,  election  of,  81-84 
Courses  of  study,  89-366 
Courses  requiring  permission. 

admission  to.  81 
Course  symbols,  designations,  abbrevia- 
tions, explanation  of,  92-93 
Credit 

academic,  84-8(1 

advanced  placement.  78,  85 

internships.  L9-20,  82 

interterm,  85-86 

shortage-.  85 

summer  school,  85 
Crew  shells.  »o 
Cross  country  course.    15-46 
( lurricular  expectations,  la 
Curriculum,  13-1  I 

Dance.  159^167 

facilities.   »3-a  i 
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master's  degree,  32 
Dartmouth,  study  at,  24 
Davis,  Herbert,  7 
Deadlines 

for  admission,  77 

t  ( >r  course  changes,  38-39,  82-83 

for  financial  aid,  71 
Deaf,  teaching  of  the,  31-32 
Dean's  List,  53-54 

Deferred  entrance  to  first-year  class,  78 
Degrees,  requirements  for 

bachelor  of  arts,  14-15,  81 

doctor  of  philosophy,  32-33 

doctor  of  philosophy,  Five  College 
cooperative  degree,  27 

master  of  arts,  29-30 

master  of  arts  in  teaching,  31 

master  of  education,  31 

master  of  education  of  the  deaf,  31-32 

master  of  fine  arts,  32 

master  of  science  in  exercise  and  sport 
studies,  32 

master/Ph.D.  of  social  work,  33 

satisfactory  progress,  86-87 
Departmental  Honors  Program,  19,  53 
Deposits,  62-63 

for  graduate  students,  35-36 
Dining  arrangements,  46 
Diploma  in  American  studies,  33 
Directions  to  the  college,  iv 
Dismissal,  87 
Doctors,  47-48 

Doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  27,  32-33 
Dormitories.  See  Residential  houses  for 

undergraduates. 
Dropping  or  adding  courses,  38-39,  82-83 
Dunn,  Mary  Maples,  8-9,  367,  368 

Early  Decision  Plan,  76-77 

East  Asian  languages  and  literatures,  168- 

171 
Easl  Asian  studies,  172-174 
E<  onomics,  175-181 
Education  and  child  study,  182-189 

master's  degree,  29-30 
Education,  master's  degree,  31 
Ejection  of  courses,  81-84 
Electrical  engineering,  190 
Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  47 
Emeriti,  368-371 
Engineering,  190 

English  language-  and  literature,  191-200 
Enrollmenl  statistics,  49-51 
l  menu  e  requirements,  75-76 
Ethics,  201 
Exer<  isc  and  spoil  studies,  202-210 

mastei  s  degree,  32 


Expenses,  61-66 

Extended  Repayment  Plan,  66-69 

Extracurricular  activities,  46,  48 

Facilities,  41-46 
Faculty,  368-390 

Five  College,  351-359 
Family  Education  Loans,  66-68 
Fees  and  expenses,  61-66 

contractual  limitations,  66 

graduate  study,  35-36 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  21 

Twelve  College  Exchange,  24 
Fellowships,  teaching,  37-38 
Fields  of  knowledge,  seven  major,  13-14 

abbreviations  in  course  listings,  93 
Film  studies,  211-213 
Financial  aid,  37-38,  70-74 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  71-72 

campus  jobs,  72 

deadlines,  71 

graduate  students,  37-38,  74 

grants,  72-73 

loans,  72 

ROTC  scholarships,  73-74 

toll-free  information  number,  74 

transfer  students,  71 

work-study,  72 
Fine  arts  center,  43 
Fine  arts,  master's  degree,  32 
First  Group  Scholars,  53 
First  Group  Scholarships,  73 
Five  College  Certificate  Programs,  16 

African  studies,  360 

International  relations,  361 

Latin  American  studies,  362 

Middle  East  studies,  363 
Five  College  Cooperation,  19 

course  enrollment,  83-84 

course  interchange,  19 

course  offerings,  351-359 

course  regulations,  83-84 
Five  College  faculty,  351-359 
Florence,  study  abroad,  21-22 
Foreign  language  literature  courses  in 

translation,  214 
Foreign  students.  Sec  International  students 
Foreign  study  programs,  20-24 
France,  study  abroad,  22-23 
French  language  and  literature,  215-221 

Geneva,  study  abroad,  22 

Geographical  distribution  of  students,  50 

Geology,  222-225 

( ierman  studies,  226-230 

Germany,  study  abroad,  22 

Government,  231-241 
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Grading  options.  84—85 
Graduate  study,  27-39 

admission,  2^-28 

enrollments,  49 

international  students,  27-28,  33 
Graduation  rate,  49 
Graduation  requirements,  14-15,  81 
Graham  Hall.  43 
Grants.  ^2-73 

named  and  restricted,  73 
Greek  courses,  144-1  i5 

Greene.  John  M.,  5-6 
Greenhouses.  43 

Gymnasium,  15-46 

hours,  46 

Hallie  Flanagan  Studio  Theatre,  44 
Hamburg.  stud\  abroad,  12 
Hampshire  College 

cooperative  program  with,  19 

cooperative  Ph.D.,  27 
Health  educator,  47 
Health  insurance,  35,  47,  63 

for  graduate  students.  35 

and  study  abroad,  47-48 
Health  professions  advising,  17 
Health  professions  program.  139 
Health  regulations,  47-48 
Health  Services,  34-35,  47-48 
Hebrew  courses.   See  Religion  and  biblical 

literature. 
Helen  Hills  Hills  Chapel,  48 
High  school  preparation  for  applicants,  75- 

76 
Hillel  Foundation,  48 
Hillyer  Hall,  43 

Art  Library,  43 
Hispanic  studies.  .See  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 
History,  2\1-1^1 
History  of  the  sciences.  253-254 
History  of  Smith  College,  5-11 
Honor  code,  17 
Honors  program,  19 
Houses.    {6 

graduate  students,  34 
How  to  get  to  Smith,  iv 
Human  Performance  Laboratory,  45 


IBM  personal  computers.    (5 
Independently  designed  majors,  15 
Independent  study,  lc),  82 

abroad,  24 
Industrial  engineering.  190 
Infirmary,  47 
Information  Systems.    (5 
Inpatient  services,  47 


Inquiries  and  \  isits,  1 

Insurance,  health.  35.    r.  63 
for  graduate  students.  35 
Insured  Tuition  Payment  Plan.  68-69 
Intercollegiate  athletics,  365—366 

Intercollegiate  Center  tor  classical  Studies 

in  Rome.  23 
Interdepartmental  and  extradepartmental 

course-  offerings,  349-350 
Interdepartmental  majors.   15 

honors,  19 
Interdepartmental  minors.  15-16 
Interlibrary  loan,  41-42 
Intermediate  Health  Care  Facility,  47 
International  baccalaureate-.  ~8 
International  relations.  255-256 
International  Relations  Certificate- 
Program,  361 
International  students 

admission,  79 

admission  of  graduate,  27-28,  33 

Certificate  of  Graduate  Studies,  27,  33 

Diploma  in  American  Studies,  33 

financial  aid,  79 

graduate  fellowships.  37-38 

summary  of  enrollment,  50 
Internships 

credit,  19-20,  82 

career,  46 

semester  in  Washington,  25,  241 

Smithsonian  Institution.  25.  100-101 
Interterm,  3 

credit  status,  85-86 
Interterm  courses  offered  for  credit,  257 
Interview,  for  admission  applicants.  78 

career,  46 
Intramural  athletics,  46,  366 
Italian  language  and  literature,  258-260 

master's  degree.  30 
Italy,  study  abroad,  21-22 

Jahnige  Social  Science  Research  Center.    1  1 

Japan,  study  abroad,  23 

Japanese.  See  Fast  Asian  studies. 

Jean  Picker  Semester-in- Washington  Pro- 
gram. 25,  241 

Jewish  chaplain.   »<s 

Jewish  studies.  261—263 

Job,  campus,  72 

summer,  help  with.    16 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs.  20-23 
course  loads.  Si 
enrollments.  49 

Kennedy  professorship,  11 

Kyoto,  stuck  abroad.  23 
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Landscape  architecture.  See  An. 
Language  Laboratory,  44 

hours,  44 
Late  course  changes,  83 
Late  registration,  83 
Latin  American  studies.  264-265 

Five  College  certificate  in,  362 
Latin  courses,  145-146 
Latin  honors,  14,  53.  93 
Leaves  of  absence.  87-88 
Liberal  arts  college,  13 
Libraries,  41-42 

hours,  42 

career  resource,  47 
Loans 

graduate  study,  38 

undergraduate  study,  72 
Logic.  266-267 
Lyman  Plant  House,  43 

Macintosh  personal  computers,  45 

Major.  14-15 

Major  fields  of  knowledge,  seven,  13-14 

abbreviations  in  course  listings,  93 
Majors,  enrollment,  51 
Majority,  age  of,  87 
Mandatory  medical  leave,  88 
Marine  sciences,  268-269 
Maritime  studies,  24 
MASSPIRG,  64 

Master  of  arts  programs,  29-30 
Mathematics,  270-275 
McConnell  Hall,  42 
Mechanical  engineering,  190 
Medical  leave  of  absence,  88 
Medical  professions  program,  139 
Medical  services,  47-48 
Medieval  studies,  276-278 
Mendenhall  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

43-44 
Mendenhall,  Thomas  Corwin,  7-8,  368 
Microbiology.  See  Biological  sciences. 
Microcomputers,  45 

Middle  Hast  Studies  Certificate  Program,  363 
Minor,  15-16 

Morrow.  Dwight  W.,  Scholarships,  73 
Mount  I  [<  ilyoke  College 

cooperative  program  with,  19,  24 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  27,  33 

Twelve  College  Ex<  hange,  24 
Museum  ot  Art.  »3 

hours,  43 
Music  .  279  287 

lac  ilities,  t3-44 

kcs  tor  practical  music,  63 

master's  degree,  30 

s<  holarships,  73 


Mystic  Seaport  Program,  24 

National  Theatre  Institute,  24 
Neilson,  William  Allan,  6-7 
Neilson  chair,  10,  11 
Neilson  Library,  42 
Neilson  Scholarships,  73 
Newman  Association,  48 
Neuroscience,  288 
Nondegree  studies,  33-34 
Nondiscrimination  policy,  inside  front 

cover 

graduate,  28 
Nonmatriculated  students,  18,  82 

Off-campus  study  programs,  20-25 
Off-campus  residence,  fee,  63 
Outpatient  services,  47-48 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduates,  72 
Paris,  study  abroad,  22-23 
Payment  plans,  66,  68-69 
Pell  Grant  program,  72 
Performing  arts,  43-44 
Perkins  Loan  (formerly  NDSL) 

graduate,  38 

undergraduate,  72 
Permission  for  course  admission,  81 
Personal  computers,  45 
Ph.D.  programs,  27,  32-33 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  54 
Philosophy,  289-293 
Photography,  facilities  for,  43 
Physical  education,  master's  program,  32 

See  also  athletic  program,  exercise  and 

sport  studies. 
Physical  fitness,  46 
Physics,  294-296 
Placement,  advanced,  78,  85 
Political  economy,  297 
Political  science.  See  Government. 
Pomona-Smith  Exchange,  25 
Portuguese,  324-325 

See  also  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Prehealth  professions  program,  L7,  139 
Prelaw  advising,  17 
Prebusiness  advising,  17 
Premedical  professions  program,  17,  139 
Privacy  of  student  records,  87 
Prizes,  53-59 
Probationary  status.  86 
Programa  de  Estudios  Hispanios  en 

Cordoba,  23 
Protestant  chaplain.    »S 
Protestant  Ecumenical  Christian  Church,  48 
Psi  Chi,  54 
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Psychology,  298-304 
Public  Policy,  305-306 
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Rare  Hook  Room. 
Readmission,  88 
Refunds,  withdrawal,  64-66 
graduate  students,  36-37 

Junior  Year  Abroad.  1 1 
Registration,  course.  38-39,  82-83 
late  fee,  83 

Regular  Decision  Plan,  77 

Religion  and  biblical  literature,  307-315 

master's  degree.  30 
Religious  expression,  48 
Repeating  courses.  86 
Required  course  work  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 39 
Requirements 

for  admission,  75-77 

for  completion  of  course  work,  graduate.  39 

for  the  degree.  81 

advanced  placement  credit  toward,  78, 
85 

residence 

graduate,  28 

transfer.  79 

undergraduate,  81 

Research,  career,  -*6-47 

Research  fellowship,  38 

Research,  scientific,  42-43 

social  science  center,  44 
Residence  requirements,  79,  81 

for  graduate  students,  28 
Residential  houses  for  undergraduates,  46 
Resumes,  46 

Riding  lessons,  fees  for,  63-64 
Rome,  study  abroad,  23 
Room  and  board,  61 

Ada  Comstock  Scholars,  64 

graduate  students,  34 

undergraduates.  61 

refund  policy,  36-37,  64-66 
ROTC  scholarships,  73-74 
Russia,  study  abroad.  23 
Russian  language  and  literature,  316-318 

Sabin-Reed  Hall,  42 

Sage  Hall,  44 

Satisfactory  progress  toward  degree.  8(>-8~ 

Satisfactory  unsatisfactory  grading  option, 

84-85 
SATs.  75,  76 
!  Schedule  of  class  times,  inside  back  cover 
Scholarships,  "3-74 

graduate,  37 
SoC  ce  Center,  42-43 


v  ience  Library  ,42—43 

hours.  »3 
S<  on  ( .vmnasmm.    n    16 
Secondary-school  preparation.  ^5-76 
Seelye,  Laurenus  (  lark.  5-6 
Semester-in-Washington  Program.  25,  24] 
Semesters,  2-^ 

course  program,  81 
Seminars,  admission  to,  82 
Senior  year,  credit  requirements  for 

entering,  8S 
Separation  from  the  college.  8~ 
seven  major  fields  of  knowledge,  13-14 

abbreviations  in  course  listings.  93 
shortage  of  credits,  85 
Sigma  Xi,  Society  of  the,  54 
Smith,  Sophia,  5 
Smith  Scholars  Program,  20 
Smithsonian  Institution  internship,  25,  100 
Social  Science  Research  Center,  44 
Social  work,  master/Ph.D.  of,  33 
Sociology,  320-323 
Sophia  Smith  Collection,  42 
South  India  Term  Abroad,  24 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  324-330 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  foreign  study 

in,  23 
Special  Studies,  admission  to.  82 
Sports,  45-46,  202-210,  365-366 
Squash  courts,  45 
Standardized  tests 

for  admission,  75,  76 

for  graduate  applicants,  28 
Stafford  Loans,  72 

for  graduate  students.  38 
Student  Counseling  Service,  47 
Student  Government  Association,  41,  62 

activities  fee,  61,  64 
Student  housing,  42 
Student-initiated  courses.  82 
Student  organizations,  religious.   »,s 
Students 

enrollment  statistics.  49 

geographical  distribution,  50 
Studio  art  fees,  64 
Study  abroad,  20-24 
Study  at  Historically  Black  Colleges.  2  t 
Summer  courses,  credit  for.  17 .  85 
Summer  jobs,  help  finding.  46-47 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 

Grants,  72 
Swimming  pool,  45 
Switzerland,  study  abroad.  12 
Symbols  and  abbreviations,  explanations 

of,  92-93 


SCU 


e  courses  for  beginning  students,  319       Teacher  certification.  182.  L87-188 
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Teaching  fellowships.  37-38  Work-study  program.  72 

Teaching,  master  of  arts  in,  31  Wright.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  7 

Ten-Month  Payment  Plan.  66,  08-69  Wright  Hall,  44 

Tennis  courts,  45-46  Writing  assistance,  45 

Theatre.  331-338  Writing  courses,  100.  191-192.  197-198 

master  of  fine  arts  in  playwriting,  32 

master  of  arts.  20-30  Zoology.  See  Biological  sciences. 

Theatre  building,  43-44 
Third  World  development  studies.  339-340 
Toll-free  number  for  information 

about  financial  aid,  7  i 
Track.  45-46 
Transfer  students 

admission,  79 

financial  aid,  71 
Trinity,  study  at,  24 
Trustees,  board  of.  367 
Tryon  Hall.  43 
Tuition 

for  graduate  students.  35 

grants  to  area  students,  74 

payment  plans,  66,  68-69 

refund  policy,  36-37,  64-66 
Twelve  College  Exchange  Program,  24-25 
TV  studio,  44 

University  of  Massachusetts 

cooperative  Ph.D.  program,  27,  33 

cooperative  program  with.  19 

ROTC,  73-74 
Urban  studies,  341 

Vacations,  academic,  2-3 
Junior  Year  Abroad,  21 
Vassar,  study  at,  24 
Visiting  student  Program,  79-80 
Visits  to  the  college,  1 

Wallfisch.  Ernst,  music  scholarship,  73 
Washington  intern  programs.  25,  241 
\\  eight  training  room,    n 
Wellesley,  study  at.  24 
\\  erner  l<  >sk-n  Library.  44 

hours,  44 
\\  esleyan,  stud)  at.  2  i 
Wheaton,  studs  at.  24 
William  Allan  Neilson  Library,  42 
\\  llliams.  sunk  at.  24 
Williams-Mystic  Seaport  Program  in 

American  Maritime  Studies,  24 
\\  ithdrawal  from  the  <  ollege 

Junior  Year  Abroad  Programs,  21 

medical.  88 

personal,  87  88 

refund  poli(  \ .  <>  t-66 

refunds  for  graduate  students.  Mi-y 
\\  omen's  studies,  3  »2  3  t8 


Class  Schedule 


A  student  may  not  elect  more  than  one  course  m  a  single  time  block 
except  in  rare  cases  that  involve  no  conflict. 


Monday 


Tuesday       Wednesday      Thursday 


Friday 


8-8:50  a.m. 
A 

8-8:50  a.m. 

A  + 

A 

8-8:50  a.m. 
B  + 

A 

9-9:50  a.m. 
B 

9-10:20 

a.m. 
G 

B 

G 

B 

10-10:50  a.m. 
C 

C 

C 

10:30- 
11:50  a.m. 
H 

H 

11  a.m- 
12:10  p.m. 
D 

D 

D 

1-2:50  p.m. 
J 

1-2:50  p.m. 
L 

1:10-2:30 

p.m. 
E? 

E* 

E? 

2:40-4  p.m. 

Fi 

F± 

3-4:50  p.m. 
K 

3-4:50  p.m. 
M 

4-4:50 
p.m. 
C  + 

/ 

4:50  p.m. 


730- 

^:30- 

7:30- 

7:30- 

9:30 

8:20 

9:30 

9:30 

p.m. 

X* 

p.m. 
W 

** 

p.m. 
Y* 

\X 

p.m. 
Z* 

W 

** 

+    Additional  meeting  times  for  A,  B.  and  C  blocks,  as  noted  in  course  listings 
X     A  three-hour  laboratory-  session  scheduled  across  blocks  E-F  runs  from  1: 10  to  4  p.m. 
*     A  three-hour  laboratory  session  scheduled  in  block  X.  Y,  or  Z  runs  from  7  to  10  p.m 
**  Reserved  for  activities  and  events. 
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